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BEAM 

BEAM  (Sax.  heam,  a  tree),  in  arobitootara  a  extension,  and  that  eqnal  strength  oonld  be  ob- 

pieoe  of  timber,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  tained  with  half  the  weight  of  material  former- 

and  thicknem,  nsed  either  to  support  a  snperin-  \y  used,  by  giving  the  proper  proportions  to  the 

oombentweic^t,  or  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  narts  subjected  to   these   redpeotive   strains, 

a  frame  as  a  tie,  by  resistance  to  extension,  or  Much,  however,  was  still  to  be  desired,  on  the 

to  hold  them  ^part,  as  a  stmt,  by  resistance  to  score  of  security  and  economy,  and  numerous 

oompresnon.    The  term  is  applied  ijartioularly  accidents  have  justified  the  general  want  of 

to  the  largest  piece  of  timber  m  a  building,  that  confidence  in  beams  of  cast-iron,  unless  great 

which  lies  across  the  walls  and  supports  the  precautions  are  observed  in  casting  them  and 

principal  rafters.      Important   improvements  properly  proportioning  their  parts;  and  even 

tiave   been   introduced  withm  the    last  few  when  these  precautions  are  observed,  and  iron 

jean,  in  various  departments  of  practical  con-  of  good  quality  is  selected,  security  can  only  be 

fltruction,  by  the  use  of  iron  beams,  especial-  obtained  by  making  the  most  ample  allowances 

!y  in  the  building  of  fire-proof  structures  and  for  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling,  and  for  hid- 

bridgesL    Prior  to  their  introduction  the  only  den  imperfections  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 

me&od  of  securing  safety  from   fire  was  by  or  to  be  detected  only  by  the  most  careful  ex- 

masstve   and   cumbersome    oonstruetionB   of  amination.   Other  objections  to  cast-iron  beams 

masonry.    This  system  of  groined  ieuxihes  in-  are,  that  they  are  liable  to  fail  without  warning, 

Yolves  great  loss  of  room,  the  most  solid  foun-  especially  if  subjected  to  concussion,  and  to  bo 

dationa  and  heavy  walls  and  piers  to  sustain  broken  by  the  frequent  application  and  removal 

their  weight  and  thrust,  and  often  an  inconve-  of  loads,  much  less  than  the  permanent  load 

Dient  arrangement  and  division  of  the  interior  they  would  sustain  with  safety.^    By  a  systeoi 

of  the  edifice.    It  is  not  only  not  adapted  to  of  testing,  in  some  cases,  defective  beams  mayV 

the  purposes  of  business,  but  its  expense  is  such  be  detected ;  but  in  others,  the  load  applied  in   \ 

as  to  preclude  its  use  for  ordinary  warehouses.  the«test  itself  may  so  weaken  the  beam  that  it 

offices^  and  dwellings.    The  iiQmense  annuu  may  idfterward  fail  with  a  load  much  less  than 

destruction  of  prop^ly  by  fires  demonstrates  that  employed  in  the  test,  especially  if  it  is  to 

the  great  importance  of  any  improvements  by  be  subjected  to  concussion  or  repeated  defleo- 

whidi  security  can  be  obtidned,  without  ex-  tions,  even  though  small  in  amount — ^Wrought- 

cesslve  ooet  and  inconvenient  restrictions  on  iron  beams  have  been  used  only  within  the 

the  {dan  of  the  binlding.    By  the  introduction  last  fsw  vears.    The  successfhl  construction  of 

of  cast-iron  beams  and  light  segmental  arches,  the  tubular  bridges,  in  1849,  over  the  Conway 

these  results  were,  to  some  extent,  obtained ;  but  and  Menai  straits — the  most  novel  and  striking 

experience  has  shown  that  wrought-iron  is  much  achievement  of  modem  en^neering — was  one 

better  adapted  to  resist  transverse  strains,  and  the  of  tiieir  earliest  applications,  and  on  the  most 

testimonyofeminent  engineers  and  architects  is  gigantic  scale.    The  laws  and  the  amount  of 

unanimous  in  preferring  it  for  this  purpose,  as  the  resistance  of  wroud^t-iron^  to  the  various 

both  more  to  be  relied  on  and  more  economical,  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  application 

The  first  instance  on  record  of  the  construction  to  beams,  were  first  determined  by  tiie  most 

of  a  bnflding  with  cast-iron  beams  is  that  of  a  careful   and  elaborate   experiments,  and  the 

fire-proof  cotton  mill  erected  in  Manchester  by  superiority  of  wrought-inHi  for  this  purpose 

Boulton  and  Watt  in  1801.    It  was  not,  how-  dearly  demonstrated.    Bv  means  of  the  data 

ever,  until  after  the  elaborate  experiments  of  thus  obtained,  Mr.  8te«menson  was   enabled 

Mr.  HodgkittSOT,  in  1880,  upon  the  strength  succerafoUy  to  carry  out  his  conception  of  using 

and  properties  of  cast-iron,  that  the  best  form  for  the  bridges  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  rail- 

of  section  was  determined,  or  that  iron  beams  way,  tubular  beams  of  eufi&cient^  stren|^^d 
were  used  for  spai 
found  the  reostance 
to  be  about 
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est  Boale  have  been  Mowed  by  their  more  bodv  Bnbleoted  to  oomprefldioii,^  as  a  oolnmn,  if 
modest,  but  even  more  nseM  application  to  its  length  be  great  in  oomparison  with  its  lat- 
fire-proof  buildings,  whereby,  at  the  same  time,  eral  dimenMons,  will  &il  by  bending  under  a 
perfect  secnrity  and  a  material  reduction  in  the  load  much  less  than  would  be  required  to  crush 
cost  of  fire-proof  constructions  have  been  at-  the  material  if  the  colomn  were  maintained  in 
tained.  Wrought-iron  is  an  elastic  material  of  the  direct  line  of  strain.  The  tendency  of  a 
fibrous  structure.  Its  ultimate  strengtii  <^  re-  body  subject  to  oompresdon  to  yield  by  flexure 
dstanoe  to  extension  is  greater  than  to  com-  being  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  ito  length, 
pression,  but  when  these  strains  do  not  exceed  while  the  yertical  strength  of  a  beam  is  in  inverse 
about  one-half  its  ultimate  strengtii,  it  offers  proportion  to  its  length  amply,  it  may  often  haf^ 
equal  resistance  to  either  strain*  Within  these  pen  that  the  limit  of  strength  of  a  beam  will  be 
limits  the  amount  of  the  extenuon  or  compres-  not  its  yertical  but  its  lateral  stiffhessL  and  hence 
sion  which  it  undergoes  is  about  half  that  of  in  some  cases,  as  for  girders  without  lateral  sup- 
cast-iron  for  equal  loads ;  but  the  amount  of  its  ports,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  tubular  form, 
extenMon  or  compression,  before  rupture,  is  while  for  floor  beams  which  are  secured  fix>mlat- 
much  greater  than  that  of  cast-iron.  A  wrought-  eral  deflexion  by  the  filling  in  between  them,  the 
iron  beam  wlU  thus  be  more  ri^^d  than  one  of  Z  form  is  preferable.  Wroughlriron  beams  of 
cast-iron,  with  any  load  that  w^  in  practice  be  either  form  may  be  made  by  riveting  together 
permanentiy  apphed  to  it ;  but,  unlike  the  lat-  plates,  angle  bars,  T  bars,  or  other  shapes ;  the 
ter,  by  its  excessive  deflection  when  overloaded,  rivets  ahould  always  be  fiistened  while  hot  in 
will  g^ve  warning  of  danger  before  rupture  can  order  that  their  contraction  in  cooling  may 
take  place.  This  characteristic  is  of  great  im-  draw  the  parts  closely  together.  The  manu&o- 
portanoe  in  beams  which  may  be  subjected  to  ture  of  soud  rolled  beams  has  effected  a  further 
impact,  as  the  £illing  of  a  heavy  weight,  the  re-  important  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fire-proof  con- 
nstance  of  the  beam  being  in  proportion  not  struction.  This  manufacture  has  been  introduced 
only  to  its  strength,  but  also  to  the  amount  of  in  this  country  by  the  Trenton  Iron  company,  at 
deflection  that  it  will  undergo  before  rupture,  their  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  These  beams  have 
The  various  processes  of  forging,  rolling,  &c.,  been  adopted  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
to  which  wrought-iron  beams  are  subjected  in  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
their  manufacture,  will  cause  any  serious  defect  struction  of  the  many  custom  houses,  marine 
to  be  detected.  They  can  be  used  for  much  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  erected 
greater  spans  than  beams  of  cast-iron,  and  it  is  since  their  introduction,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
often  an  important  consideration  to  dispense  of  the  system  of  groined  arches  and  also  of  riv- 
with  columns  or  ^vision-walls,  when  large  eted  beams,  except  in  cases  where  jsolid  rolled 
rooms  are  required.  Their  strength  beinit  beams  of  sufficient  size  could  not  be  obtained, 
about  8  times  that  of  cast-iron  beams  of  equid  This  reduction  in  the  cost  of  construction  has 
weight,  while  the  comparative  cost  is  in  a  muxih  ailso  led  to  the  erection  of  many  fire-proof  bank- 
less  ratio,  they  are  not  oxdv  more  safe,  but  ing  houses^  warehouses,  manufactories,  ^ec, 
also  more  economical.  For  wrought-iron  within .  the  last  8  years,  and  the  system  is 
beams  the  most  advantageous  forms  are  the  rapidly  coming  into  general  use.  For  filling  in 
double  fianched  or  X  beam,  and  the  box  or  between  the  beams  for  fire-proof  floors  various 
tubular  beam.  Unlike  those  of  cast-iron,  .the  svstems  have  been  adopted.  In  France,  where 
flanches  or  horizontal  sides  are  usually  of  equal  mre-proof  construction  with  iron  beams  is  exten- 
area.  When  lateral  deflection  cannot  take  sively  used,  thd  filling  in  is  generally  a  concrete 
place,  there  is  littie  difference  in  respect  to  of  refbse  materials  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Beams 
strength  between  these  forms,  the  single  verti*  of  the  X  form  are  placed  2^  or  8  feet  apart ; 
cal  web  and  the  horizontal  fianches  prqjecting  their  ends  are  built  m  the  vriHs  and  secured  by 
fh>m  it,  of  the  one,  being  respectively  the  anchors;  no  beams  are  placed  immediately  at 
equivalents  of  the  2  vertical  and  of  the  2  hori->  the  walls  parallel  with  the  beams.  The  beam 
zontal  sides  of  the  other.  For  fioor  beams  the  next  each  wall  is  connected  to  it,  and  each 
X  form  is  ordinurUy  employed.  It  is  not  only  beam  connected  with  the  one  next  adjoining,  by 
more  economjoal,  but  has  the  ^eat  advantage  inter-ties  of  round  or  square  iron  of  about  half  a 
of  allowing  tne  materiid  of  which  the  flooring  square  inch  in  sectional  area,  and  placed 
between  the  beams  is  formed  to  rest  upon  its  2|  or  8  feet  i^art ;  the  inter-ties  pass  through 
lower^  flanches,  thus  saving  space,  and  snr-  holes  near  the  centre  line  of  the  bouns,  and  are 
rounding  and  protecting  the  beams  from  the  provided  with  a  head  at  one  end  and  riveted 
effects  of  fire.  In  the  tubular  beam  not  upattheotheraft^r  they  are  put  in;  the  ends 
only  do  its  upper  and  lower  sides  contribute  that  are  built  into  the  walls  are  bent  to  form 
to  its  lateral  stiffness,  but  the  vertical  sides  anchors.  Smaller  rods  parallel  with  the  beams 
resist  lateral  flexure  in  proportion  to  the  widtii  and  7  or  8  inches  apart,  are  suspended  from 
of  the  tube,  exaotiy  as  the  horizontal  sides  re-  the  inter-ties,  the  ends  of  the  rods  being  bent  up 
sist  vertical  fiexure  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  so  as  to  hook  over  the  inter-ties,  while  the  rods 
while  in  the  X  beam  lateral  stiffiiess  is  due  prin-  themselves  are  on  a  level  but  littie  above  that 
cipally  to  the  flanches.  A  vertical  load  upon  a  of  the  bottom  of  the  beams ;  or  the  inter-ties 
beam  is  sustained  by  the  resistance  of  its  fibres  may  be  supported  upon  the  lower  flanches  of 
to  the  forces  of  compression  and  extension.    A  the  beams  and  be  bent  up  at  the  ends  so  as  to 
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Look  OYor  the  upper  fianches,  and  the  smaller  strength  than  when  X  hars  of  equal  depth  are 
roda  parallel  with  Ihe  beams  be  laid  npon  the  employed,  and  the  system  has  l^n  abandoned 
inter-Ues.  A  flat  centring  is  placed  against  the  on  acoonnt  of  its  greater  cost  and  inferior  effi- 
bottoma  of  the  beams,  and  broken  brioks  or  ciency. — ^The  nse  of  plaster  for  the  filling  in  be- 
other  reftiae  materials  soitable  for  concrete  are  tween  the  beams  has  not  been  adopted  m  £ng- 
pQt  upon  the  centring,  and  plaster  of  Paris  land  or  America,  because  of  the  greater  cost 
Wing  poured  in,  the  wnole  mass  soon  becomes  and  inferior  quality  of  the  plaster  that  can  be 
Boffioiently  aet  to  allow  the  centring  to  be  re-  gthtained.  The  system  known  as  that  of  Fox 
moTed,  and  the  concrete  to  be  snstamed  by  the  and  Barrett  has  been  used  extensively  in  Eng- 
iron  finunework  between  the  beams.  In  some  land.  Light  strips  of  wood  with  narrow  spaces 
oases  the  plaster  ooncrete  fills  np  the  whole  between  them  are  supported  on  the  bottom 
space  between  the  beams,  and  flooring  tiles  are  fianches  of  the  beams,  and  reach  from  beam  to 
mi  directly  upon  it ;  in  others  the  depth  of  beanu  On  these  strips  is  spread  a  layer  of 
file  concrete  is  less  than  that  of  the  beams,  and  coarse  mortar  which  is  pressed  down  between 
wooden  strips  are  laid  across  the  beams  perpen-  them.  Concrete,  made  with  cement,  is  filled 
dicolar  to  their  length,  to  which  ordinary  floor-  in  between  the  beams,  and  a  tile  or  wooden 
ing  boards  are  nailed.  A  finishing  ooat  of  plas-  floor  is  laid  immediately  upon  it  A  rough  and 
ter  put  directly  on  the  ooncrete  forms  the  ceil-  a  finishing  coafof  plaster  are  put  directly  on  the 
ing  below.  Hollow  potteries  placed  upon  the  cement  to  form  the  ceiling  below.  Floors  have 
iron  lattice  work,  with  the  interstices  filled  also  been,  made  by  the  use  of  arched  plates 
with  plaster^  are  frequently  used  instead  of  con-  of  wrouffht-iron  or  of  corrugated  sheet-iron 
Crete.  A  rery  li^ht  and  superior  fioor  is  thus  supported  upon  the  lower  fianches  of  the  beams, 
made,  and  the  rigidity  of  ihQ  whole  system  with  a  filling  of  concrete  above  the  arched 
considerably  increased.  The  load  to  be  sustain-  plates  or  corrugated  iron  on  which  the  floor  is 
ed  b^  the  floors  for  dwellings,  offices,  and  laid.  The  aystem  of  light  segmental  brick 
buildings  other  than  manufactories  and  ware-  arches  springing  firom  the  lower  fianches  of  the 
houses  for  the  storage  of  heavy  goods,  is  as-  beams  and  levelled  up  with  ooncrete  is  that 
aomed  at  150  pounds  per  square  foot  In  a  most  generally  employed  in  this  country  and  in 
crowded  room  each  person  wiU  occupy  not  leas  England.  It  is  more  strictly  fire-proof  than 
than  H  aquare  feet^  and  will  have  an  average  any  other,  and  much  more  economical  than  the 
weight  of  150  pounds^  and  adding  15  pounds  use  of  arched  plates  or  corrugated  sheet-iron, 
for  Uie  weig^it  of  the  floor  itself^  the  total  load  and,  except  in  IVsnce,  where  plaster  is  cheap, 
wiQ  be  76  pounds  per  square  foot  The  esti-  than  the  French  systems.  The  weight  of  the 
mated  load  of  150  pounds  per  square  foot  is  ob-  floors  themselves  with  a  filling  of  solid  concrete 
tained  by  taking  double  the  actual  load  to  or  brick  arches  forms  a  much  greater  part  than 
allow  for  vibration  from  wattdn^  dancing,  and  in  the  Ughter  French  systems^  of  the  total  load 
accidental  shocks.  The  following  table  gives  to  be  carried  by  the  beams ;  but  on  the  other 
the  spans,  wei^ts,  and  depths  of  the  Joists  used  hand  the  arches  and  concrete  add  materially  to 
hi  the  floor  of  the  Louvre,  the  load  being  taken  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  beams,  not  only 
at  150  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  the  con-  by  preventing  lateral  deflection,  but  by  adding 
fiti<»  maintained  that  the  deflection  at  the  to  some  extent  the  redstance  to  compression  of 
middle  of  any  beam  shall  not  exceed  f  of  an  so  mudi  of  the  arches  or  concrete  as  is  above 
inch.  A  chamber  is  given  to  the  beams  suf-  the  neutral  line  to  that  of  the  upper  parts  of 
fident  to  preyent  any  deflection  below  a  hori-  the  beams,  whereby  thev  become  in  fact  an  inte- 
acHitalline.  gral  part  of  the  beams  themselves.   The  neutral 


8^B^    WdghfcorbflmiflMrTBrd.    Depth  of  bauac      axis  is  thus  brought  nearer  the  upper  side  of 
ij  f ;:  w  ;;  3     ^  80  muTsh  of  the  fllling  in  as  iB  above  the  neutral 


ir  s"  40  **  ^     **  with  greater  leverage  to  resist  extension.  Only 


^'  \^                  jlo  «                    %    **  11^^  ^™  ^^^  ^  thelrtrength  of  the  beams,  and 

m-                       TS  *"        *            8i     **  in  order  that  this  additicmal  strength  may  be 

On  testing  these  floors  it  was  found  that  a  much  obtuned,  the  filling  must  not  slide  along  the 

greater  load  than  150  pounds  per  square  foot  beam,  as  it  suffers  defiection  under  the  load, 

could  be  applied  without  straining  tne  beams  The  weight  of  the  floor  is  not  only  less  with 

beyond  the  elastic  Ihnit  of  the  iron,  and  that  arches  tjaan  with  solid  concrete,  but  the  filling 

consequently  any  additional  deflection  they  also  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  strength 

might  take  under  such  load  would  disappear  of  the  system.    Long  beams  should  be  sup- 

upon  its  removal.    For  spans  of  greater  length  ported  in  the  middle  of  their  length  by  wooden 

tiMtn  25  iSMt,  rireted  beams  are  made  with  scantlings  until  the  cement  of  the  arches  or 

two  T  bars,  to  form  the  fianches,  and  two  plates  concrete  is  set,  in  order  to  get  the  full  advan- 

of  boiler  iron  of  the  requisite  width  riveted  tage  of  this  additional  resistance,  wMch  in 

one  on  each  aide  of  the  stems  of  the  bars,  many  cases  amoimts  to  25  per  cent  of  that  of 

Plane  plates  of  iron  have  also  been  used  for  the  beams.    The  arches  should  have  a  rise  of 

beams  with  thesrystem  of  inter-ties,  and  concrete,  not  less  than  one- inch  to  the  foot  of  span,  and 

or  potteriea,  above  described.    A  much  greater  are  generally  the  width  of  a  brick  in  thickness, 

voght  of  iron  ia  required  to  obtain  the  same  unless  the  spans  exceed  6  or  8  feet,  when  they 
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should  be  8  inches  at  the  soffit  and  4}  inches  at  lindrioal  seed,  designed  chiefly  for  the  food  of 
the  crown.  If  a  wooden  floorinff  is  to  be  nse^  cattle.  Beans  love  a  rich  strong  loam,  but  thejr 
wooden  strips  parallel  with  the  beams  are  laid  do  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and  are  often  planted 
iii  the  concrete  filling  above  the  arches,  to  which  advantageonsl^  in  company  with  other  seeda, 
the  flooring  can  be  nailed.  To  form  the  ceiling  partiddarly  with  maize.  Tney  make  a  yery  nn- 
below  the  beams  wooden  strips  may  be  secured  tritions  food,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  nntri* 
to  the  lower  flanches  of  the  beams^  to  which  tive  matter,  and  are  healthful  to  those  whose 
ordinary  frirring,  lathing,  and  plastenng  can  be  stomachs  are  strong  and  able  to  digest  them, 
nailed ;  or  the  plaster  may  be  put  directly  upon  Baked  beans  are  a  fiEtvorite  dish  throughout  New 
the  arches,  so  as  to  show  the  system  of  construe-  England.  There  is  said  to  be  no  other  food  on 
tion,  and  thus  with  suitable  mouldings  a  good  which  men  can  do  so  hard  work.  Hence  they 
architectural  effect  can  be  obtained.  The  thrust  are  especially  esteemed  by  farmers,  during  the  la- 
of  the  arches  on  one  side  of  the  beams  is  coun-  borious  haying  season,  and  are  the  most  popular 
teracted  by  the  thrust  on  the  other  side,  ezoe]^  article  of  diet  among  the  lumberers  of  Miune  and 
for  beams  next  tiie  walls  or  openings.  It  is  Wisconsin. — ^The  bean  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
usual  in  order  to  counteract  the  thrust  on  these  of  the  borders  of  the  Oaspian  sea.  According 
beams  to  connect  together  sever^  of  the  beams  to  Diodoms  Siculus,  the  i^;yp1dan8  were  the 
next  a  wall  or  opening,  by  tie  roos  perpendicu-  first  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  make  it  a  common 
lar  to  their  length.  In  some  cases  also  the  article  of  diet,  yet  they  conceived  religious  no- 
ceiling  and  floor  have  been  formed  bv  blocks  of  tions  concerning  it  which  made  them  at  lengjth 
stone  resting  upon  the  lower  flanches  of  the  refrain  from  eating  it.  Their  priests  dared  not 
beams  wiUi  ornamental  designs  cut  upon  the  either  touch  it  or  Took  at  it.  I^thagoras,  who 
lower  face. — The  strength  of  various  forms  and  was  educated  among  the  Egyptians,  derived 
^Umensions  of  beams  may  be  determined  by  the  from  them  their  veneration  for  the  bean,  and 
ordinary  formulte  of  resistance.  For  spans  of  forbade  his  disciples  to  eat  it.  He  taught  that 
less  than  25  feet  solid  rolled  beams  9  inches  it  was  created  at  the  same  time  and  of  the 
deep  are  usuidly  employed,  or  often  for  small  same  elements  as  man,  that  it  was  animated 
spans  beams  7  inches  deep.  The  beams  are  and  had  a  soul,  which,  like  tiie  human  soul, 
placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  may  be  neoes-  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  transmigration, 
sary  to  give  the  requisite  strength  for  the  load  Aristotle  explains  the  prohibition  of  Pytha- 
and  span  required.  For  beams  of  greater  ^an  goras  symbolically ;  he  says  that  beans  bemg 
than  25  feet  solid  rolled  beams  of  sufficient  Sie  ordinary  means  of  voting  on  public  mat- 
depth  cannot  yet  be  obtained,  but  the  increasing  ters,  the  white  bean  meaning  an  affinnative, 
demand  will  probably  soon  lead  to  their  manu-  and  the  black  a  negative,  tilierefore  Pythagoras 
facture.  For  larger  spans,  riveted  beams  are  meant  to  forbid  his  disciples  to  meddle  with 
used,  and  floors  witii  wrought-iron  beams  and  political  government  The  Roman  priests  af- 
brick  arches  have  been  constructed  for  dear  firmed  that  the  bean  blossom  contained  Infernal 
spans  of  60  feet  Where  the  width  of  the  letters,  referring  to  the  dark  stains  on  the 
building  is  great,  it  is  more  economical  to  di-  wings,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  snpersti- 
vide  the  width  into  two  or  more  spans  by  the  tions  on  the  subject  sprang  frx)m  the  blossom 
introduction  of  columns  and  girders.  Z  beams  and  not  from  the  fruit 

may  be  used  for  girders,  but  in  most  cases  hoi-  BEAK  GOOSE  (anas  »egetum\  a  variety 

low  box  girders  are  to  be  preferred.  of  the  common  European  wild  goose,  neither 

BEA^  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order  of  Uie  species  being  known  to  America.    Some 

of  leguminoscB^  and  sub-order  of  papilionaceof^  persons  have  believed  the  bean  goose  to  bo 

of  which  the  principal  species  is  the^b^  vul-  the  origin  of  the  common  domestic  goose;  but 

fforiB^  ihe  bean  commonly  cultivated  in  Eng-  that  distinction  is  generally  assigned  to  the 

land,  America,  and  also  on  the  continent  of  gray  lag  goose,  or  common  wild  goose,  which 

Europe.    The  French  haricot,  or  kidney  bean,  dosely  resembles  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl, 

is  the  only  other  kind  cultivated,  though  there  except  l^t  the  ganders  are  plain  gray,  like  the 

are  wild  species  in  India  and  South  America,  geese,  which,  in  thi  wild  birds,  are  never  pied; 

which  are  important  artides  of  diet  to  the  na-  we  white  mottiing  being  the  effect  of  domestica- 

tives.    The  generic  characteristics  of  the  com-  tion. 

mon  bean  are  a  straight  simple  stock  from  1  to  BEAR  (umu),  *'The  family  of  bears  are 
2  feet  in  height,  leaves  formed  of  4  thick,  en-  classed,"  says  an  agreeable  writer,  Robert  Mu- 
tire,  ovate-oblong  leaflets,  white  flowers  with  a  die,  in  his  ^'Gleanings  from  Nature,"  "by  the 
dark  silky  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  2  lateral  late  truly  illustrious  Baron  Ouvier,  among  those 
petals,  pods  divided  into  partitions  and  con-  carnivorous  animals  which  are  plantigrade,  or 
taining  5  or  more  seeds  Of  xemels,  whose  size,  walk  upon  the  soles  of  their  feet  They  diifer 
shape,  and  color  differ  considerably  in  the  dif-  firom  the  more  ^ical  camivora  in  many  re- 
ferent varieties  of  the  species.  Of  these  varie-  spects.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  confine 
ties,  the  mazagan  is  the  earliest  and  has  the  tnemsdves  to  animal  food,  but  eat  succulent 
smallest  seeds,  the  Windsor  has  tiie  largest  and  vegetables,  honey^  and  other  substanoea  which 
almost  orbicular  seeds.  There  is  also  the  high-  are  not  animal;  m  the  second  place,  they  do 
ly  esteemed  dwarf  bean,  with  a  very  simdl  not  kill  the  animals  which  they  eat  in  what 
seed,  and  the  horse-b^uo,  witib  a  long  and  oy-  may  be  called  a  business-like  manner,  by  attack- 
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mg  tbem  in  some  vital  part,  but,  on  the  oon-  long  as  the  land  bears  of  the  north.  The  ad- 
trary,  hog  or  tear  them  to  death ;  and,  in  the  mirable  work  of  the  late  excellent  Kane  seems 
third  place,  those  of  them  that  inhabit  the  cold    to  place  it  in  doubt  whether  either  sex  abso- 


characteristic  camlToni.    There  are  bears  in  al-  nnderstood  to  be  in  JjjIj  and  August;  and  the 
most  all  latitadesy  from  the  equator  to  the  pole;  attachment  of  the  pair  is  such,  that  if  one  is 
but  those  which  inhabit  the  warmer  latitudes  killed,  the  other  remains  fondling  the  dead 
are  tame  and  feeble  as  compared  with  the  na-  body,  and  wiU  suffer  itself  to  be  killed  rather 
tives  of  the  cooler  ones;  and,  therefore,  we  than  leave  it.    The  same  wonderful  affection 
must  regard  them  as  being,  in  their  proper  of  the  female  to  her  cubs  has  been  noticed, 
home  and  locality,  animals  of  the  colder  re^ons  from  which  neither  wounds  nor  death  will 
of  the  gllohe.     The  whole  genus  has,  in  fact,  a  divide  her ;  and  all  the  arctic  nayigators.  from 
polar  rather  than,  an  equatorial  character,  and  Dr.  Scoresby  to  Dr.  Kane,  have  recorded  their 
may  thus  be  considered  as  geographically  the  sympathy  with,  and  regret  for  ^e  poor  say- 
reverse  of  the  more  formidable  of  the  sMctly  age  motiiers,  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade 
camivorons  animals — ^the  lion  and  tiger  in  the  their  dead  cubs  to  arise  and  accompany  them, 
eastern,  and  the  Jaguar  in  the  western  hemi-  or  to  eat  the  food  which  they  will  not  them- 
sphere.    These  are  all  tropical  in  their  homes,  selves  touch,  although  starving — even  when 
habituaUy  ardent  in  their  temperaments,  and,  compelled  to  slaughter  them  in  order  to  supply 
though  they  can  endure  hunger  for  considerable  their  own  necessities.  The  habits  of  the  polar  bear 
periods,  they  feed  all  the  year  round,  and  thus  are  purely  maritime;  and,  although  their  system 
have  no  season  of  repose.    The  bears,  again,  are  of  dentition  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  oUier 
seasonal  animals,  retiring  during  the  winter,  and  bears,  their  food,  from  necessity,  is  wholly  animfd. 
coming  abroad  in  the  spring.    But  it  is  not  from  The  polar  bear  is  comparatively  rare  in  mena- 
the  storm  that  the  bears  retire ;  it  is  from  the  genes,  as  it  suffers  so  much  from  the  heat,  even 
cold  sereniigr — ^the  almost  total  cessation  of  of  our  winters,  and  from  the  want  of  water, 
amiospheric,  as  well  as  of  living  action — ^which  that  it  is  not  easily  preserved  in  confinement 
reigns  durii^  the  polar  winter ;  tiie  storm  is  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  of  England,  how- 
both  seed-time  and  harvest  to  the  bears.    Dur-  ever,  it  is  curious  to  record  that  a  white  bear 
ing  its  utmost  fury,  they  range  the  wilds  and  was  among  the  collection  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
forests,  acoompimied  by  the  more  powerful  owls  tower  of  London,  for  which  the  sheriffs  of  the 
and  hawks,  'which,  like  the  bears,  are  equally  city  were  ordered  to  provide  a  muzzle  and  an 
remarkable  for  their  strengUi  and  their  impene-  iron  chain,  to  secure  him  when  out  of  the  water, 
trable  covering.    At  those  times,  many  of  the  and  a  long  and  stout  cord  to  hold  him  when 
smaller  animals  are  dashed  lifeless  to  the  earth  jUHng  in  the  Thames.    The  words  italicized 
bj  the  storm,  or  shrouded  in  the  snow,  and  upon  seem  to  identify  the  species  beyond  the  possi- 
tfaese  the  hears  make  an  abundant  supper — ^a  bility  of  error;  but  one  would  like  to  xnow 
sapper  of  days,  and  even  of  weeks  —before  they  whence  the  polar  bear  was  brought,  at  that 
retire  to  their  long  rest.    So  also,  when  the  early  day,  so  long  previous  to  the  commence- 
fltorm  begins  to  break,  they  find  a  plentiful  col-  ment  of  arctic  exploration. — The  next  bear,  in 
lection  of  the  carcasses  of  such  animals  as  have  all  respects,  to  the  polar  species,  and  superior  to 
perished  in  the  snow,  and  been  concealed  from  him  in  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  life,  is  the 
sight  and  preserved  from  putrefaction  under  it."  grisly  bear  (IT,  harribilis)  of  America     This 
— ^The  polar  bear  ( IT.  maritimus\  is  the  largest,  terrible  and  powerful  animal,  which  is  to  the 
strongest,  most  powerful,  and,  with  a  single  ex-  American  fauna  what  the  Bengal  tiger  is  to  that 
oeption,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  five  species  of  of  Hindostan,  and  the  lion  to  that  of  central 
the  bear  which  have  been  distinguished  by  nat-  Africa,  is  of  comparatively  late  discovery,  hav- 
uralists.    Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are  ing  been  first  distinguished  by  Lewis  and  Olark 
the  great  length  of  its  body,  as  compared  with  in  their  western  explorations.    Its  geographical 
its  height ;  the  length  of  the  neck ;  the  small-  range  is  from  the  great  plains  west  of  the  Mis- 
nea  of  the  external  ears;  the  large  size  of  the  souri,  at  the  foot  ofthe  Rocky  mountains,  through 
soles  of  the  feet ;  the  fineness  and  length  of  the  Upper  Oalifomia,  to  the  Pacific  ooean.     Its 
hair;  the  straigfatness  of  the  line  of  the  forehead  characteristics  are  strongly  marked  and  clear, 
and  the  nose ;  the  narrowness  of  ite  head,  and  '*  The  line  of  its  forehead  and  muzzle  is  straighter 
the  expansion  of  its  muzde.    It  in  invariably  of  than  in  any  other  species ;  and  its  claws,  espe- 
a  dingy  white  hue.    The  size  varies  consider-  cially  those  of  the  fore*feet,  are  much  more 
ably.    Some  are  mentioned  as  long  as  18  feet;  produced,  and  far  more  crooked,  though  its 
bat  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.    Captun  general  habit  is  not  that  of  a  climber.    The 
Ijon  mentions  one  of  8  feet  7  inches  long,  snout  is  black  and  movable,  the  central  furrow 
veigbing  1,600  pounds.    The  domestic  habits  being  distinct ;  the  lips  are  partially  extensile; 
of  these  powerfhl  animals  are  not  much  under-  the  eyes  very  small,  having  no  third  eyelid, 
ttood;  and  the  fiict  of  their  hibernating  or  not  and  the  irides  being  of  a  reddish  brown.    The 
is  not  very  well  ascertained,  although  it  is  be-  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  line  of  the 
lieved  that  the  male,  at  least,  is  not  dormant  so  forehead  thence  to  the  eyes  is  a  little  convex; 
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but  it  continues  straight  to  the  point  of  the  feeds  on  ants,  rioe,  and  honey,  and  lives  in  pairsy 
snout.  The  hair  on  the  &ce  is  verj  short ;  but  together  ¥rith  its  young,  which,  when  alarmed, 
on  the  body,  generally,  it  is  long  and  very  mounts  the  back  of  the  parents  for  safety, 
thickly  set  The  hair,  in  the  adult,  is  a  mix-  The  habits  of  this  bear  are  well  described  in  the 
ture  of  brown,  white  and  black.  The  tail  ^^Old  Forest  Banser,^*  by  Mij.  Walter  Camp- 
is  shorty  and.  in  the  living  animal,  completely  bell,  an  English  officer ;  although  the  ferocity 
hidden  by  uie  hfdr.  On  the  fore  paws,  the  of  the  animal  appears  to  be  somewhat  ezagge- 
claws  are  rather  slender,  but  long,  as  well  as  rated  in  his  accounts,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
crooked  and  sharp  at  the  tips,  though  the  represented  as  fghting  in  defence  of  its  young, 
sharpness  is  rather  that  of  a  chisel,  by  beiDgnar-  —Three  or  four  other  species  of  bears,  prin- 
rowed  at  the  edgeS)  than  a  point  This  structure  cipally  Asiatic,  have  recently  been  di^tin- 
gives  the  tips  of  them  great  additional  strengtli,  guished,  but  all  of  very  inferior  interest  to 
and  accounts  for  the  severe  gashing  wounds  &ose  above  specified,  and  one,  at  least,  of  ex- 
which  are  inflicted  by  their  stroke.  The  soles  of  tremely  doubtful  authenticity  as  a  distinct 
tiie  hind  feet  are  in  great  part  paked,  and  the  species.  This  is  the  Siberian  bear  {p,  coU 
daws  on  them  are  consiaerably  smaQer  than  um£j^  which  is  so  nearly  identical  with  the 
those  on  the  fore-paws,  ^ou^  much  more  common  black  bear  ( U.  aretas),  as  to  be  dis- 
crooked ;  and  their  trenchant  points  form  verv  tinffuished  from  it,  only,  by  a  white  or  grizzly 
terrible  lacerating  instruments,  when  the  ani-  collar  encircling  its  shoulders  and  breast — 
mal  closes  wi^  its  enemy  in  hugging.  They  which  m&j  be,  and  probably  is,  a  mere  casual 
are  sufficient  to  tear  the  abdomen,  even  of  a  variety.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Siberia. — 
large  animal,  to  slireds,  while  the  fore-paws  are  The  spectacled  bear  (V,  omatus),  a  native  of 
at  the  same  time  compressing  the  *thorax  to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  in  OhilL  Its  for 
suffocation.'*  The  grisly  bear  is  the  most  sav-  is  smooth,  shining,  and  black,  with  the  exception 
age  of  all  his  race.  If  it  be  not  certain  that  he  of  a  pair  of  semidrcular  marks  over  the  eyes^ 
will  voluntarily  attack  a  human  being,  it  is  whence  its  name,  and  the  fur  on  its  muzzle 
certain  that  he  will  not  turn  out  of  his  way  to  and  its  breast,  which  is  of  a  dirty  white  color ; 
avoid  him,  and  that  if  attacked  he  will  pursue  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  ^gbits. — ^The 
the  assailant  to  the  last,  nor  quit  the  conflict  Thibetian  bear  or  Isabel  bear  (271  Thibetaniu). 
while  life  remains.  He  k,  also,  the  most  tena-  Its  characteristics  are  the  shortness  of  its  neck 
cious  of  life  of  all  animals.  One  shot  by  Gk)v.  and  the  straightness  of  its  facial  outline.  Its  color 
Gark^s  party,  after  receiving  10  balls  in  his  is  black,  with  a  white  under  lip,  and  a  white 
body,  4  of  which  passed  through  his  lungs  and  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  T,  the  stem  lying 
2  through  his  heart,  survived  above  20  minutes,  on  the  middle  of  the  breast,  the  arms  diverging 
and  swam  half  a  mue,  before  succumbing  to  his  upward  on  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  small-sized, 
wounds. — ^Beside  these  species,  we  must  also  harmless,  and  purely  vegetable-eating  animal. — 
mention  the  European  brown  bear  (^  €Mrctoa\  TheMalavbear(A«Mtrc^  JTaZa^anttf).  A  small 
and  the  American  black  bear  ({71  Amerieamu).  bear,  jet  olack,  with  a  lunar  white  mark  on  its 
These  2  n>ecie8  are  closely  allied  and  are  very  breast,  and  a  yellowish  muzzle.  It  has  a  long, 
similar  in  nabits,  although  the  European  brown  slender,  protrusive  tongue,  unlike  that  of  the 
bear  is  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary,  especially  as  bears.  It  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  feeding  on 
he  grows  old,  when  he  wUl,  though  rarely,  attack  honey  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  oocoanut 
men ;  particularly  if  he  have  once  tasted  human  trees,  of  which  it  makes  extreme  havoc  When 
blood,  when,  like  the  man-eating  tigers  and  lions,  domesticated  it  becomes  exceedingly  tame,  is 
he  acquires  a  taste  for  it,  and  makes  man  his  es-  sagacious  intelligent,  and  affectionate,  and  will 
pecialprey.  They  are  both  excellent  climbers;  not  touch  animal  food. — The  Bomean  bear 
passionately  fond  of  honev ;  great  devourers  of  (j51  eurytpUtu),  It  differs  from  the  above, 
roots,  green  wheat,  and,  in  America,  green  by  having  a  laige  orange-colored  patch  on  the 
maize ;  and  especial  enemies  to  hogs  and  young  cnest  It  does  not  exceed  4  feet  in  length,  and 
calves ;  which  amiable  propensities  draw,  on  has  the  same  long,  slender,  protrusive  tongue  of 
them  the  marked  vengeance  of  the  backwoods-  the  species  last  described,  fitting  it  especiaQy  to 
man.  The  brown  bear  is  distinguished  by  the  feed  on  honey,  which,  with  fruits  and  ve^ta> 
prominence  of  his  brow,  above  the  eyes,  which  bles,  is  its  sole  food. — ^There  has  always  existed 
IS  abrpptly  convex,  with  a  depression  below  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  species  of 
themf— the  black  bear,  by  the  regular  convexity  bear  in  Africa.  Pliny  mentions  that,  in  the 
of  its  whole  facial  outline,  from  the  ears  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Piso  and  M.  Messala,  62  B  C, 
muzzle.  It  never  attacks  man,  except  in  self-  Domitius  (Enobarbus  exhibited  100  Numidiaa 
defence,  and  then  only  when  hard  pressed  and  bears,  and  as  many  Ethiopian  hunters,  in  the 
cornered.  The  flesh  of  the  black  bear  is  very  circus,  but  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  there 
good,  resembling  pork  with  a  peculiar  wild  or  are  no  bears  in  Africa.  Herodotus,  Yirgil, 
perfrimed  flavor. — ^The  Asiatic  bear  ( IT,  labi-  Juvenal,  and  Martial  all  speak  of  Libyan  beu^ 
atus\  so  called  from  its  lon^  lips,  is  a  timid,  in-  as  a  well-known  animal.  Tet  Bruce  distinctly 
offensive  creature,  ordinarily — though  it,  too,  insists  that  there  is  no  bear  in  any  part  of  Afri- 
will  fight  fiercely,  when  wounded,  or  in  defence  ca.  Ehrenberg  and  Forsk&l  both,  recently,  speak 
of  its  young.  It  inhabits  the  high  and  moun-  of  a  black,  plantigrade  animal  called  by  the  na- 
tainous  regions  of  India,  burrows  in  the  earth,  tives  haioai  or  ka/rrae^  with  alengthened  muzzle, 
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irliibh  iSttey  both  saw  and  hnntedy  bat  in  tbIxl  a^nst  which  stands  a  spur  of  the  Oaho  monn- 
It  is,  however^  a  good  rule  in  natural  history  to  tains.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  rough. 
adopt  no  animal  on  hearsay,  or  until  a  specimen  BEAB  LAKE.  This  body  of  water  (called 
18  xffodnoed.  On  this  view  It  must  be  held  that  Great  Bear  lake)  is  so  named  on  account  of  its 
tbere  is  no  Afrioan  bear-^though  there  is  no  situation  directly  under  the  arctic  circle,  and 
reasoa  why  there  should  not  be — ^until  one  therefore  under  the  constellation  Ursa  Miyor. 
shall  be  produced  and  described* — Bear-bait-  It  is  of  very  irregular  ^ape,  haying  5  arms  pro- 
ing  with  mastifb  was  formerly  a  favorite  jecting  out  of  the  main  body.  Its  greatest  diam- 
and  even  royal  amusement  in  England ;  and  eter  is  160  miles.  Its  depth  is  not  ascertained. 
Uie  readers  of  Kenilworth  will  remember  the  Two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  of  line  gave  no 
charaoteriatic  scene,  in  which  Essex  is  repre-  bottom  near  the  eastern  shore  in  MTavish  bay. 
sonted  as  pleading,  before  Elizabeth,  the  cause  The  principal  supply  of  the  lake  is  Dease  river, 
of  the  bear- warden  against  the  stage  players,  which  enters  it  from  the  K.  E.  Its  outlet  is, 
Baleigh  defending  the  latter,  and  quotmg  the  on  its  south-western  extremity,  at  the  bottom 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  personifying  the  queen  of  Keith  bay,  through  Bear  Lake  river,  which 
as  '*  a  lair  vestal  throned  in  the  west,"  on  which  empties  into  Mackenzie  river.  The  surfjeu^e  of 
d^  sufiBsrs  the  bearward's  petition  to  drop  un-  Bear  lake  is  not  more  than  200  feet  above  the 
heeded  into  the  Thames — although,  in  truth,  it  Arctic  ocean;  consequently,  its  bottom  must, 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  rovid  viraoo  would  like  many  of  the  north-western  lakes,  lie  con- 
not  have  in  her  heart  preferrea  a  tough  match  riderably  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Great 
of  "pull  dog  I  pull  bear!"  to  all  the  '^wood  Bear  lake  abounds  in  fish  of  many  varieties, 
notes  wild"  that  Shakespeare  ever  warbled,  among  which  the  herring-salmon  is  noted.  The 
In  the  north  of  Europe  the  brown  bear  is  hunt-  dd  land  expedition,  under  Franklin,  in  1825, win- 
ed in  the  winter,  with  snow  shoes,  and  shot  tered  on  the  western  shore  of  this  lake,  near  its 
without  the  aid  of  dogs.  In  the  west  and  outlet,  where  they  built  Fort  Franklin.  Dr.Bich- 
sonth-west  of  the  United  States,  he  is  systematl-  ardson,  a  member  of  the  expedition,  mentions  a 
eaUy  chased  with  packs  of  hounds  bred  for  the  curious  circumstance  concerning  the  singinff 
purpose — a  cross  generally  of  the  large  slow  birds  of  this  lake,  that  when  they  first  appeared 
Ibxhoand  with  the  mastiff— and  the  sport  is  de-  after  the  long  arctic  winter  they  serenaded  their 
scribed  as  highly  exciting,  and  by  no  means  mates  at  miofnight,  and  were  iment  during  the 
devoid  of  danger,  when  Bruin  turns  to  bay,  and  day.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  so  clear  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  go  in  with  the  knife,  a  white  substance  can  be  distinctly  discerned  at 
to  dose  qnarters,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  dep&  of  90  feet.  This  lake  is  situated  about 
die  bear-hounds.  250  miles  E.  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  about 
BEAR,  Great  (una  fnajoT\  a  brilliant  con-  the  same  distance  S.  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  400 
stdlation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  miles  N.  W.  of  Slave  lake.  It  is  in  lat.  66^  K 
heavens.  It  must  have  been,  from  its  noticea-  and  long.  120''  W.  (Gr.),  and  4""  S.  and  28^  W. 
Ue  chazacter,  one  of  those  dusters  which  early  from  the  magnetic  pole,  as  detennined  by  Boss, 
attracted  the  attention  of  star-gazers.  It  is  a  in  1881.  It  is  the  basin  of  a  water-wed  of 
eoDsteUation  which,  in  the  latitude  of  45''  K.,  about  400  miles  diameter. 
never  passes  below  the  horizon.  The  most  re-  BEAB  MOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  E. 
maricahle  stars  in  it  are  7  (marked  by  astrono-  comer  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn.  at  the  foot  of  which 
Boers  with  the  first  7  letters  of  the  Gbreek  alphar  runs  the  creek  and  valley  of  the  same  name. 
b^X  whidi,  firom  their  peculiar  arrangement^  This  valley  is  one  of  the  lamous  localities  of  the 
have  long  been  designatea  collectively  by  some  anthracite  coal,  and  belongs  to  what  writers  on 
same.  They  have  been  called  dj^ie  **  wagon,"  this  subject  designate  as  the  first  or  southern 
**  Charles's  wain,"  and  the  '^dipper."  Four  coal  district  ofPenn^lvania. 
of  them  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  square,  BEAR  BIVER.  Two  rivers  bear  this  name, 
eoDstitnting  the  body  of  the  '^  dipper,"  while  deserving  of  mention.  I.  A  river  in  Utah  ter- 
tbe  other  8^  are  nearly  in  a  straight  Hue,  and  ritory,  about  400  miles  long,  which  rises  in  a 
form  the  handle.  Two  of  the  stars  in  the  spur  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  about  75  miles  E. 
body  of  the  dipper  range  nearly  with  the  north  of  Great  Salt  lake,  takes  first  a  north-westerly 
star,  and  are  therefore  cdled  the  "  pointers."  and  then  a  soutn-easterly  direction,  forming 
Musr,  in  the  handle,  is  a  double  star.  Ben-  nearly  a  letter  Y^  of  which  more  than  half  the 
etnasch  is  a  brilliant  star  of  the  first  mag-  entbre  length  is  in  Oregon  territory,  and  finally 
nitnde,  according  to  some  maps ;  in  others  empties  into  the  Great  Salt  lake.  Its  valley  is 
H  is  set  down  at  14. — ^The  Lbsssb  Bxab  {una  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  the 
mmor)  is  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi-  bend  of  the  river  in  Oregon,  and  about  45  mUea 
q>hero,  having  in  it  a  duster  somewhat  resem-  firom  Lewis  river,  are  found  the  &mous  Beer 
bling  the  dipper  in  Ursa  Hijor.  In  Ursa  Minor  •  and  Steamboat  springs,  whidi  OoL  Fremont  de- 
thers  are  no  stars  larger  tl^  the  third .  magni-  scribes  in  his  expedition  to  Or^^n  and  Oalifor- 
tnde.  nia  (1842-^8),  and  near  which  he  encamped. 
IB^AB  (Bxrb)  island,  an  island  abont  6  Iliese  springs  are  highly  impregnated  with  mag- 
mOes  long  by  4  broad,  in  Bantry  bay,  on  the  S.  nesla,  and  other  minerd  substances.  The  vdley 
W.  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  separated  from  the  of  Bear  river  is  narrow  through  most  of  its  ex- 
m^JTi^jpt^^  Qji  the  K^  by  a  narrow  Mth,  over  tent,  but  is  described  by  CoL  Fremont  as  ex- 
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tremely  pictnresqne  in  many  parts.  Steam-  tioe  obtains,  although  with  variations  in  differ- 
boat  spring  is  thos  desoribed :  ^'  A  white  ent  countries.  The  Turks,  for  example,  let  the' 
column  of  scattered  water  is  tlirown  up  to  beard  grow  in  full  luxuriance,  while  the  Per- 
a  variable  height  of  about  8  feet  .  •  .  ao-  sians  give  onlj  free  scope  to  that  upon  the  upper 
companied  by  a  subterranean  noise.  ...  It  lip,  and  cut  and  trim  that  upon  the  chin  and  the 
is  a  hot-spring,  and  the  water  has  a  pun-  sides  of  the  £ftce,  according  to  fashion  or  cq>rice. 
gent  and  oisagreeable  metallic  taste,  leaving  In  Turkey  the  slaves  of  the  seraglio  are  shaved, 
a  burning  effect  on  the  tongue.''  II.  A  river  to  indicate  their  servile  inferiority  to  their  full- 
in  California.  It  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  bearded  masters.  In  fact  it  is  considered  an 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  W.  and  S.,  forming  infsmy,  by  the  Turks,  to  have  the  beard  cut  ofC, 
the  boundary,  for  some  distance,  between  Tuba  and  such  is  the  affection  cherished  for  it,  that 
and  Placer  counties,  and  finally  discharging  its  wives  in  kissing  their  husbands,  and  chil- 
waters  into  Feather  river,  below  Marysville.  dren  their  fathers,  put  their  lips  to  the  beards. 
BEARD,  the  hair  which  grows  on  the  chin  The  Chmese  even,  who  are  almost  destitute  hy 
and  lower  parts  of  the  human  face.  That  por-  nature  of  beard,  are  said1»  hold  this  portion  of 
tion,  however,  which  is  found  on  the  upper  lip  the  hair  In  such  esteem  that  they  occasionally 
is  generally  ^stinguished  as  the  mustache,  make  up  for  the  natui'al  deficiency  by  an  arti- 
while  that  upon  the  sides  of  the  face  is  known  ficial  substitute.  All  the  oriental  people  are 
by  the  name  of  whisker.  Although  the  beard  accustomed  to  swear  by  their  beard,  and  are 
is  ordinarily  only  seen  on  the  male  adult  it  ap-  unable  to  conceive  of  a  great  man  without  this 
pears  occasionally  in  certain  exceptional  cases  magnificent  attribute.  The  greatest  astonish- 
on  the  faces  of  women  and  children.  Bearded  ment  of  the  Egyptians  in  seeing  Napoleon  was 
in&nts  and  ^'  bearded  ladies,''  who  are  genuine  to  find  him  beardless.  Among  the  classical 
{ttftMnaft^roi,  have  been  not  unfrequentlyexhib-  nations  of  antiquity,  tlie  wearing  and  shaving 
ited  at  our  public  museums  and  show  places,  of  the  beard  seem^  as  in  more  modern  times. 
Historians  mention  a  Swedish  woman  who  con-  to  have  fluctuated  with  the  caprices  of 
cealed  her  sex  and  was  enrolled  among  the  fiEishion.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Alexander 
grenadiers  of  Charles  XII.,  and  Margaret^  duch-  the  Great,  the  Greeks  wore  beards,  but 
ess  of  Parma,  regent  of  the  NetJierlands  under  during  the  wars  of  that  bellicose  monarch 
Philip  II.,  wore  a  long  mustache  on  her  upper  they  commenced  shaving,  the  practice  having 
lip.  The  utility  of  the  beard  has  been  discussed  been  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander  for  the 
in  all  ages,  and  though  its  functions  are  not  yet  military  purpose  of  depriving  their  enemies  of 
understood  fully,  it  seems  to  have  been  placed  an  opportunity  of  catching  the  soldiers  by  the 
as  a  vigUant  sentinel  around  the  mouth,  like  the  beard,  in  the  course  of  the  tug  of  war.  The 
eyelashes  around  the  eyes.  The  Orientals,  it  fashion  thus  begun  continued  until  the  reign 
has  been  remarked,  shave  the  cranium  and  wear  of  Justinian,  when  long  beards  became  again 
the  beard,  and  ophthalmia  is  more  common  fashionable.  The  wise  men  of  Greece  were 
among  them  than  loss  of  teeth.  The  Europeans  particularly  tenacious  of  this  appendage,  and 
retain  their  hair  but  shave  their  beard,  and  loss  *'  bearded  master  "  became  almost  a  sjmonyme 
of  teeth  is  more  frequent  among  them  than  of  philosopher.  Diogenes  was  accustomed  to 
ophthalmia.  *^  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners  ask  the  shaved  Greel^  whether  they  repented 
of  thy  beard,"  the  command  of  Moses  to  the  of  their  manhood. — ^The  year  454  B.  C.  is  given 
Jews,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Leviticus  xix.  as  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  commenced 
27,  is  the  first  mention  that  learned  men  the  practice  of  shaving,  and  we  have  the  au- 
have  been  able  to  find  in  regard  to  the  growth  thority  of  Pliny  for  the  statement,  that  Scipio 
of  the  beard.  This  command  indicates  the  early  Africanus  -wo^  the  first  of  the  Romans  who 
cultivation  of  the  beard  among  eastern  nations,  submitted  to  the  dailv  razor.  The  antique 
by  whom  it  has  been  always,  and  continues  to  busts  and  coins  prove  that  the  Roman  emperora 
be,  held  in  great  respect  We  read  in  the  shaved  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  is  said 
Chronicles  that  the  ambassadors  of  David  hav-  to  have  let  his  beard  grow,  for  the  same  reason 
ing  been  shaved  by  order  of  the  king  of  the  that  George  IV.  wore  a  high  stock,  to  conceal 
Ammonites,  the  royal  prophet  sent  them  to  an  ugly  scar.  The  philosophers,  though,  firom 
Jericho  to  conceal  their  disaster,  and  to  wait  tiie  earliest  periods  seem  to  have  affected  the 
for  their  beard  to  reappear.  The  fact  that  full-grown  beard,  by  whom  it  was  esteemed,  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  frequentiy  repre-  amone  the  Greeks,  a  symbol  of  wisdom ;  and 
sent  the  human  male  figure,  especially  when  of  even  during  the  prevailing  imperial  fashion  of 
a  king  or  dignitary,  without  the  beard,  would  shaving,  the  emperors  would  occasionally  let 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  mark  of  rank  to  their  beards  grow  as  a  mark  of  grief.  Both  the 
be  devoid  of  that  appendage.  In  ancient  India,  orators  and  Roman  poets  do  honor  to  the 
Persia,  and  Assyria,  however,  the  beard  was  beard,  as  for  example,  Homer  to  the  white  one 
allowed  to  grow  long,  and  was  always  esteemed  of  old  Nestor,  and  Virgil  to  that  of  Kezentius. 
a  symbol  of  dignity  and  wisdom.  The  sculptures  — All  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  wore 
taken  to  EuKland  from  Nineveh,  and  ako  the  beards,  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any 
reliefs  from  rersepolis,  prove  that  the  races  in-  record  exists.  The  fashion,  however,  seems  to 
habiting  those  cities  wore  their  beards.  Among  have  varied  with  them  subsequently  at  differ- 
the  modern  natives  of  the  East,  the  same  prac-  ent  times.    Hie  Lombards  or  Longobtirds  de- 
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lited  &eir  name  from  the  practice  of  going  to  conceal  a  diafignred  lip  allowed  his  beard  to 
Tmahaved.  We  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Ta-  grow,  and  inaugurated  anew  the  fashion  whidi 
dta&  that  the  andent  Germans  cultivated  the  became  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  Fran- 
beam  from  its  ftrst  growth  until  thej  had  killed  cis  I.  The  right  of  the  clergy  to  wear  their 
an  enemy  in  battle,  and  on  the  authority  of  beards  was  then  again  disputed.  Francis  im- 
JqUus  (^Bsar  that  the  Britons  merely  allowed  posed  a  heavy  tax  upon  every  bearded  bishop, 
the  mustache  to  grow.  Until  the  introduc-  and  in  1561  uie  college  of  the  Sorbonne  decided, 
tion  of  Christianity  the  Anglo-Saxons  all  wore  after  mature  deliberation,  that  a  beard  was  con- 
beards  without  distinction,  but  then  the  clergy  trarv  to  sacerdotal  modesty.  It  is  related  that 
were  compeUed  by  law  to  shave.  A  writer  of  Guillaume  I^uprat,  returning  from  the  council 
die  7th  century  complains  that  the  manners  of  of  Trent  to  his  bishopric  of  Clermont  with  a 
the  TCngliah  dergy  were  so  bad  that  they  could  beard  that  would  have  done  honor  to  venerable 
not  be  ^tingnished  from  the  laity  by  their  Priam,  reaching  down  even  to  his  girdle,  was 
actiona,  but  only  by  their  want  of  beards,  met  at  the  door  of  his  diurch  by  the  dean  of 
The  Si^ihsh  princes,  till  the  conquest  of  William  the  chapter,  well  supported,  and  brandishing  a 
L,  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  mustaches,  large  pair  of  sdssors.  There  was  but  one 
and  they  fdt  it  to  be  a  very  sreat  indignity  alternative,  and  Duprat  threw  off  his  sur- 
when  the  Conqueror  oompellea  them  to  cut  plioe  and  departed,  declaring  that  he  would  save 
fhem  ofi^  in  accordance  with  the  Korman  fash-  nis  beard  though  he  lost  his  bishopric.  The 
ion.  The  practice  and  precepts  of  the  Chris-  golden  age  of  the  beard  in  France  was  the  reign 
taan  fkthers,  who  denounced  shaving  as  a  viola-  of  Henry  IV.,  when  its  various  styles  were  dis- 
tion  of  the  law  of  God,  made  the  wearing  of  tinguished  as  the  pointed  beard,  the  square 
the  beard,  during  the  early  mediasval  centuries,  beard,  the  round  beard,  the  aureole  bearo,  the 
ft  distinguishing  ushion  of  the  continental  kings,  fim-shaped  beard,  the  swallow-tail  beard,  and 
nobles,  and  dignitaries.  Boyal  personages  were  the  artichoke-leaf  beard. — ^The  dignity  of  the 
in  the  habit  oi  weaving  gold  with  the  beard,  or  beard  in  England  at  this  period  may  be  inferred 
ornamenting  it  witii  tags  of  that  precious  from  this  incident  Just  prerious  to  the  ezecu- 
metaL  Eiog  Robert  of  France  was  remarkable  tion  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  As  that  great  man 
fi>r  the  possesdon  of  one  of  the  whitest  and  was  about  being  beheaded^  perceiving  that  his 
longest  beards  of  his  day.  Of  long  beards,  beard  was  so  placed  that  it  would  not  fail  to 
however,  one  of  tiie  most  wonderful  was  that  be  ii\jured  by  the  axe  of  ^  the  executioner,  he 
of  a  Crerman  artist  of  the  name  of  John  Mayo,  drew  it  aside  saying :  ^'  My  beard  has  not  been 
who  was  called  John  the  Bearded  in  conse-  guilty  of  treason ;  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
quenoe.  It  reached  the  ground  when  he  stood  punish  it.^'  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
up,  and  he  was  consequentiy  obliged  to  tuck  it  beth  the  beard  was  worn  generally  by  those  of 

into  his  girdle.    The  Ir" '*       •  ^'-^ ^ ^ ^ ^' *-.i^  ^i-i^— 

kings  oft^  received  an 

containing  in  the  seal  8  hairs  of  the  sovereigi 

beard. — ^The  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  ^d  its  form  still  preserved  in  the  bands  of  lawn 

Latin  ehuroh,  which  began  in  the  8th  century,  now  worn  by  the  modem  ecdesiastio.    The 

was  the  signal  for  great  perturbations  in  tibe  soldier  and  the  Judge,  too,  each  had  his  partiou- 

tdlet  of  the  ftce.  Tiu  tiben,  the  popes,  emperors,  lar  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard.    Taylor,  the 

noblea,  and,  except  in  England,  the  priests,  had  water  poet,  quaintiy  mludes  to  these  variations 

■cmpuloudy  abstdned  from  the  use  of  the  razor,  in  the  lollowiog  distich : 

1^0  In.,  to  distinguish  himsdf  from  tiie  patri-  The  barbew  thus  (!»•  tailow)  itni  muBt  be 

anh  of  Constantinople,  removed  his  beard,  and  Acquainted  with  eaoh  cat's  voriety. 

pcesented  to  astonished  Christendom  the  spec-  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard  began  to  de- 

taele  of  a  shaved  pope.     Thirty  years  later,  dine  subsequentiy  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 

Gregory  IV.,  pursuing  the  same  system,  Ailmi-  and  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles 

Dated  a  bull  enjoining  penalties  upon  every  n.,  there  was  no  hidr  worn  upon  the  fiice  but 

bearded  priest    In  the  18th  century  the  pre-  the  mustache,  which,  however,  was  luxurixmtiy 

•cr^ition  which  had  laid  bare  the  chins  of  all  cultivated  by  the  courtiers  and  gallants  of  those 

the  clergy  was  extended  also  to  the  Ifuty,  and  days.    The  decline  of  the  beard   in  France 

even  to  monarchs.  Godefroi,  bishop  of  Amiens,  dates  from  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  Spain  from  the 

refined  the  offisrings  of  any  one  who  wore  a  accession  of  Philip  Y.    The  Rusnans  clung  te- 

beard.     A  preacher   directed   his   eloquence  nadously  to  their  beards,  until  Peter  the  Great, 

against  the  hirsnte  King  Henry  I.  of  England,  returning  from  his  European  tour,  came  home 

md  the  obedient  monarch  gave  himself  into  with  his  determined  passion  for  reform.    Cue 

the  hands  of  a  barber.    The  proud  Frederic  I.,  of  his  first  edicts  toward  the  compulsory  civil- 

ealled  Barbaroesa,  offered  a  simikr  example  of  izationof  his  people,  had  reference  to  the  beard. 

rMignation.     The  reluctant  kings  of  Finance  He  taxed  tiiis  appendage,  and  moreover,  as  his 

were  at  first  shared  by  bishcms,  and  the  con-  subjects  seemea  dispo^  to  keep  their  beards 

iomot  of  Loais  the  Toung  refused  him  absolu-^  at  any  expense  of  money,  he  made  a  more  di- 

tiOQ  tin  he  anbmitted  to  lose  his  beard.    This  rect  appeal  to  their  feelings,  and  ordered  aU 

i%%n  a(  terror  was  not  of  long  duration.    In  those  he  found  bearded  to  have  the  hair  plucked 

flis  lath  oeaiarf  Pope  Honorios  HI.  in  order  out  with  pincers  or  shaven  with  a  blunt  razor. 
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This  reeolnte  mouaroh  finally  sneoeeded   in  and  freedom^loving.    They  prodnoe  iron  and 

amoothing  the  fiaoe  of  every  aubject  in  hia  do-  iron  flBhrica,  flax  and  linen  gooda.  cattle,  horaeai 

miniona.    Thua  the  practice  of  ahaving  became  wine,  and  grain,  for  exp<»rt  aa  well  aa  home  oon- 

slmoat  nnireraal  in  Eorope  nntil  within  a  few  anmption,  and  nAve  withal  apaae  hands  enongh 

years.    France  waa  the  nrst  to  retorn  to  the  to  aend  annually  hnndreda  of  vigorons  yon& 

oldfashionof  wearing  the  beard,  and  for  a  while  to  work  in  the  northern  provinoea  of  ^Miin 

it  was  the  diatinctive  mark  of  the  Frenchman,  aa  manufiEUitorera,  or  farther  south  as  waters 

The  Briton,  with  his  usual  tenaoitr  of  habit^  carriers,  who  return  with  their  earnings  to  qtend 

was  the  laet  to  moye,  and  it  waa  only  when  the  them  at  home.    The  capital  ia  Pan.    The  first 

utility  of  the  beard  waa  made  manifest,  that  he  feudal  possessor  of  the  whole  of  B^am,  called 

waa  willing  to  assume  it.    In  the  United  States  Oentnllus,  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  century, 

the  <^ange  occurred  about  the  same  time  as  in  whose  descendantSi  in  the  male  line,  with  short 

Great  Britain,  and  now  the  practice  ia  becom-  interruptiona,  awayed  it  up  to  1800,  when  it 

ing  very  general  in  both  oountrieB,^-WhiIe  in  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  neighboring  counts  of 

every  age  the  beard  haa  been  auljectto  the  Foix,  by  marriage,  and  by  the  female  line  of  this 

caprices  of  fiishion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  house  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  (tf  Navarre, 

in  art  it  haa  been  uniformly  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  by  the  last  of  whom,  Henry  lY.,  it  waa  united 

Brama,  and  other  repreeentationa  of  oivin*  with  FranoeL  though  the  act  of   annexatiQn 

ity,    while  among    men  it  haa  been  very  was  not  finally  accomplished  tiU  1620.    Pop* 

generally  a  oharacteristio  of  the  sage  and  philos-  about  190,800. 

opher.    Apart  from  good  taste,  which  would  BEABS  AND  BULLS,  terms  first  appUed  in 

seem  to  inculcate  the  preservation  of  what  is  an  the  London  exchange  to  speculators  in  stocks, 

essential  characteristic  of  the  manly  form,  there  Two  parties  having  contracted,  the  one  to  de* 

are  certain  practical  advantages  to  be  ui^ed  in  liver  and  the  other  to  take  stocks  at  a  fotaro 

fkvor  of  the  beard.     In  some  employments,  time  at  a  qtedfied  price,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 

as  in  that  of  the  steel  grinders,  where  an  irri-  delivering  party,  m  the  intervening  time,  to 

tating  dust  and  small  particles  of  hard  material  depress  stocks,  and  of  the  receiving  party  to 

are  in  danger  of  being  inhaled,  and  thus  pro-  raise  them.    The  former  is  odled  a  bear,  in  al« 

ducing  infiammation  of  the  lungs,  the  wearing  of  luaion  to  the  habit  of  that  animal  to  pull  down 

the  beard  is  found  to  be  an  important  safe^ard.  with  Mb  paws,  and  the  latter  a  bi:dl,  fnmi  the 

Accordingly,  steel  grinders,  railroad  engmeers  custom  of  that  beast  to  throw  up  with  his 

and  firemen,  stone  cutters,  and  all  those  thus  horns.     There  is  ordinarily  no  exchange  of 

exposed,  have  almost  unanimously  given  up  stocks,  but  when  the  time  of  delivery  arrives 

shavinff.  'A  change  which  has  thus  been  inau-  the  loong  party  pays  the  difference  between 

gurated  among  practical  working  people  for  the  price  of  stocks  then  and  at  the  time  the 

purposes  of  health  and  convenience,  is  likely  to  oonlxnct  was  made.    The  terms  are  now  recog- 
oe  lasting,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  louff «.  sized  in  the  exclumges  of  the  largest  cities  of 

we  shall  return  to  our  primitive  and  national  England  and  America.     The  corresponding 

character  as  a  bearded  people.  terms  in  French  are  homier  and  haumer^  or 

BEABD.  John,  a  celebrated  Eng^iah  singer  speculators  on  a  fall  and  on  a  rise, 

and  actor,  oom  in  1716  or  1717,  and  died  in  BEAS,  or  Bxtpasha,  andently  called  Hypha* 

1791.    He  first  acquired  distinction  by  the  man-  us,  a  river  of  the  Puigaub,  in  western  India, 

ner  in  which  he  sang  GaUiard's  hunting  song.  It  rises  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  1S,200  feet 

"  With  early  horn."    He  afterward  appeared  aa  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  empties  into  the 

an  actor  at  Oovent  Ghirden  and  Drury  Lane.  In  Suti^  at  Endreesa.    Its  length  is  estimated  at 

1758  he  performed  Macheath  for  62  successive  from  210  to  220  mUes.    In  the  winter  it  ia 

nights,  with  Miss  Brent  as  Polly.    Beard  mar-  fordable  in  most  places,  but  in  summer  has 

ri^  the  only  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Walde-  been  Imown  to  be  740  yards  wide  at  a  distanoe 

grave,  in  1789.    His  voice  was  a  beautiful  ten-  of  20  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Suil<;j. 

or,  and  he  was  especially  distingoished  as  a  sing-  BEASLET,  Fbedkbio,  an  American  divinei 

er  of  HandePs  compositions.  and  professor  of  mental  philosophy  in  the  uni* 

BEARING,  in  navigation  and   surveying,  versitydf  Pennsylvania,  horn  near  Edenton,N. 

rignifies  the  angle  made  by  any  given  line  wim  0.,  in  1777,  died  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Nov. 

a  north  and  south  line.    The  bearing  of  an  ob-  2, 1845.    He  graduated  at  Nassau  hall  in  1797, 

ject  is  the  direction  of  a  line  firom  the  observer  and  after  being  for  2  years  tutor  in  that  insti* 

to  that  object^  tution,  was  in  1801  ordained  deacon  in  the 

B£ARN^  formerly  a  county  and  duchy  in  I^iscopalchun^,  and  was  aucoeadvely  engaged 

southern  France,  now  the  eastern  portion  of  as  rector  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  in  Baltimore, 

the  department  of  Basses-Pyrdn^es,  stretching  Hd.    He  was  from  1818  to  1828,  prc^essor  of 

from  tne  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  mountains,  mental  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pezmsvl- 

and  rapidly  descending  into  a  hilly  landscape,  is  vania,  and  became  f&vorably  known  by  his 

well  watered^  and  excellentiy  adapted  for  rais-  meti^physical  work  in  defence  of  the  philosophy 

ing  cattie  and  horses.    The  population  is  com-  of  Locke,  which  he  published  in  1822,  entitled 

paratively  very  large,  of  Basque  descent  speak*  a  ''  Seiu^h  of  Trutii  in  the  Science  of  the  Hn- 

ing  the  Basque  tongue  to  this  day,  and  under-  man  lOnd.*'    After  retiring  from  the  univer- 

standing  litue  French;  energetic^  indostriousi  sity  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Trenton, 
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wberelie  "wroteaix  answer  to  the  dootrinal  viewa  heroism  in  the  midst;  of  misfortnne,  and  an  ad- 

which  Dr.  Channing  was  at  that  time  propound-  herence  to  virtue  in  the  midst  of  evils. — ^The 

iDg.    From  the  year  1886  he  lived  in  retire-  Bbatitudbs  is  the  name  g^ven  particularly  to 

xnent  at  Elizabethtown,  pursains  literaiy  and  the  8  maxims  which  are  the  exordium  to  Ohiist's 

thedogicaL  studies.    Ho  puhlished  an  ^'  Exam-  sermon  on  the  mount 

inadon  of  the  Oxford  Divinity/'  durinff  the  BEATON,  David,  or  BsTHmni,  as  his  name 

tractarian  controversy,  which  was  highly  es-  is  more  correctly  spelled,  cardinal  arohhishop 

teemed  at  home  and  abroad  both  for  its  style  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  bom  in  1494,  died 

and  erudition.  in.  1546,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  Scot- 

BEATIFIO ATION.   The  decree  of  beatlfica-  tish  &mOy.    He  was  first  made  abbot  of  Arb- 

tion  preoedes  the  solemn  canonizing  of  a  saint,  roath,  then  bishop  of  Mirenoix  in  France,  after- 

in  the  Boman  Oathdiic  churchy  and  is  pro-  ward  archbishop  of  St.  ^norew's  and  primate  of 

Dounced  by  the  poi)e  and  cardinals.    In  order  Scotland.    Pam  HI.  created  him  a  cardinal,  at 

tiiat  the  prooeas  may   be  commenced,  it  is  the  request  of  James  V.,  and  afterward  made 

necessary  that  the  candidate  should  have  died  him  papal  legate  in  Scotland.    Oardinal  Beaton 

witili   a  general  reputation  for  sanctity  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  statesman,  by  James 

SDpematoral   gifts,   or  should  have   suffered  Y.of  Scotland  and  Francis  L  of  France.  He  was 

mar^rdom ;  and  that  the  commencement  of  most  zealous  and  active  tn  his  efforts  to  restot 

the   prooees    should    be  requested   by  some  the  promss  of  Protestantism  in  Sootiand,  and 

person  cf  ooninderation.     A   very  long  and  caused  George  Wishart,  a  yQung  preadier,  be- 

careftd  examination    Into    the   grounds    fbr  longing  to  a  powerful  Protertant  funily,  to  be 

this  popniar  reputation  of  sanctity,  conducted  burnt  at  the  stake,  on  the  charge  of  heresy  and 

in  a  strictly  Judicial  manner,  is  entered  into,  treason.    After  the  death  of  James,  Beaton 

vhidi,  aoowding  to  the  ordinary  rule,  cannot  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  by  the  earl  of 

be  completed  until  50  years  after  the  death  of  Arran,  the  temporary  regent,  but  soon  released. 

the  indlvidoaL    The  points  to  be  examined,  on  In  1544, 2  years  before  the  execution  of  young 

whkli  the  ultimate  dedsion  rests,  are.  whether  THshart,  the  chief  of  the  Wiahart  &mily  with 

the  person  ^aetised  virtue  in  a  neroic  degree,  some  others  had  conspired  to  kill  the  cardinal, 

and  performed  miracles.    It  is  necessary  that  while  travelling  through  Fife.    On  Kav  28, 

S  ndrades  be  wrought,  after  the  process  has  1546,  the  same  persons,  or  relatives  of  theirs, 

commenoed,  and  before  the  beatification  takes  having  •the  same  names,  *^  stirred  up  by  the 

place.    These  ostensible  miracles  must  be  ex-  Lord,'^  as  Fox  says,  in  his  Mart]rrology,  at- 

ambied  by  men  of  science,  and  particularly,  in  tacked  the  cardinal  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 

ease  of  miraculous  cures,  by  tiie  physicians  of  while  he  was  still  in  bed,  killed  him,  and  hung 

the  partiesL    The  promoter  of  the  faith  raises  his  corpse  out  of  the  window,  vested  in  the  in- 

aU  possible  ^ffioultiesandol^ectionsaeainstthe  signia  of  his  rank.    Enox,  on  hearing  of  this 

beatification,  and  is  theremre  usually  called  ^godly  fiict,'^  ashetermsit,ledl50mento  the 

*«the  devH^s  adTOcate.''    By  the  decree  of  be-  d^ence  of  the  murderers,  who  were  also  pro- 

atifieatian  it  is  declared  that  the  servant  of  God  tected  by  the  English  government  to  the  extent 

possttsed  heroic  virtue  and  miraculous  gifts,  of  its  power. 

that  he  is  actuaUy  among  the  blessed  in  heaven,  BEATRICE,  Pobtikabi,  the  woman  whose 

and  entiUed  to  special  honor.    The  public  ven-  name  has  been  immortalized  by  Dante's  poems. 

eration,  which  is  allowed  to  be  eiven  to  one  She  belonged  to  a  Florentine  fi&mily,  and  was 

who  Is  beatified  only,  is  restricted  to  certain  quite  a  chUd  when  Dante,  then  9  years  old,  saw 

places,  communities,  or  persons,  and  also  to  her  for  the  first  time ;  she  had  on  a  dark-red 

certain  q>ecified  acts  of  respect    The  right  of  dress  vdth  ornaments  suited  to  her  a^,  and  her 

pronoonciiig  tiie  decree  of  beatification,  for-  appearance  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 

merly  conceded  to  bishops,  was  reserved  to  the  upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  boy.    Nine 

hoh-  see,  by  Alexander  lu..  A.  D.  1170.  years  later,  he  met  her  again  dressed  all  in 

BEATITUDE,  the  Christian  term  correspond-  white,  in  company  with  two  elderly  ladies ;  she 

ing  to  the  tviatiuma  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  cast  a  glance  toward  the  poet,  who,  tremblinff 

naHmum  hemem  of  the  Bomans,  meaning  the  and  amazed,  stood  ande ;  she  courteously  bowed 

fairest  degree  of  happiness  of  which  our  nature  to  him ;  and  from  that  time^  she  became  his  in*- 

is  sasoeptibI&  and  applied  particularly  to  the  spiring  muse.    But  such  a  lovely  being  could 

state  of  the  deet  in  heaven.    It  was  a  fiftvorite  not  stay  lonff  on  this  earth ;  Gk>d  seemed  to  have 

tofAc  of  disoQsrion  among  the  scholastic  theo-  created  her  mr  one  of  his  angels  and  was  soon  to 

kgiuu^  who  divided  it  into  subjective  and  ob-  recall  her  to  heaven.    Such  was  the  surmise  of 

jeotive,  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  made  our  eter-  her  lover,  which  was  early  realized.    She  was 

Bid  hi^pioess  consist  in  the  exaltation  of  the  only  24  when  death  overtook  her  beantiftd  form 

Deitj^  in  singing  with  choirs  of  angels  praises  to  inl290;  but  she  had  left  her  eartidy  existence 

the  Jiimi  Hu^  "Beoent  theologians  have  gener-  to  assume  the  immortal  one  given  to  her  bv  ge- 

Smade  Beatitode  oonast  in  hoiioring  God  nius.    Beatrice's  soul  always  glides  around  her 

sharing  his  perflsctions,  a  sublime  uiough  poet,  whose  pure  ideal  love  is  a  perpetual  wor- 

iadfifinite  conceptioiL.     Though  the  state  of  m*  ship.    His  poems  everywhere  afford  evidence 

utitocle  be  incomprehennble  to  us,  yet  the  belief  of  the  depth  of  this  feeluig ;  but  the  most  strik- 

iaitisamotive  in  the  present  life  which  begets  ing  instances  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
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80ih  and   Slst   cantos  of  the  ^*  Pargatory."  BEAUOHIfiF  ABBEY,  a  chapelry  of  Eng- 

There  Beatrice  appears  in  a  doud,  with  a  white  land,  ooanty  of  Derby.    fltz-Ranulph^  lord  of 

yeU  and  an  olive  crown,  dad  in  a  scfirlet  robe  Alfreton,  built  an  abbey  here  in  expiation  of 

and  a  green  mantle ;  she  is  the  emblematic  per-  the  mnraer  of  Thomas  &  Beoket    A  portion 

sonificatioD  of  divine  wisdom.  of  this  abbey  still  remains,  and  forms  the 

BEATHE,  James,  a  Scotch  poet,  son  of  a  tower  of  the  present  chapeL 
respectable  farmer,  born  in  Kmcardineshire,  BEAUCLERE,  Tophav,  one  of  Dr.  John- 
Oct  25, 1785,  died  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  18, 1808.  son^s  favorite  fnends,  born  1789,  died  March 
He  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Aberdeen,  and  11,1780.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney 
subsequently  became  assbtant  in  the  Aberdeen  Beanderk,  3d  son  of  the  Ist  duke  of  St.  Al- 
grammar  school,  and  married  the  daughter  of  bans,  and  in  general  appearance  much  resem- 
the  head  schoolmaster.  After  this  event  he  bled  his  great-grandfather,  Oharles  H.  Hb 
began  to  be  distinffuished  as  a  writer,  and  in  studied  at  Oxford,  and  his  conversational 
1771  commenced  Sie  publication  of  his  work  talents  so  much  charmed  Johnson  that  when 
called  the  '^MinstreL^'  This  obtained  for  him  "The  OluV  was  founded,  in  1768,  he  was  one 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Errol,  and  caused  him  of  the  nine  members  who  originally  formed  it. 
to  b6  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  When  he  went  to  Italy,  in  1762,  Johnson  wrote 
and  logic  in  l&arisdial  college.  In  1765,  he  to  his  friend  Baretti,  warmly  commending 
.published  a  poem,  the  ^^Ju^pnentof  Paris,^'  Beanderk  to  his  kindness.  In  1765  he  ao- 
whiohfiuled  of  anj  celebrity.  The  work  which  companied  Johnson  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
gained  him  the  greatest  fame  was  an  "Essay  on  In  1768,  when  he  seduced  Lady  Diana  Spen- 
the  Nature  and  Inunutability  of  Truth,"  in  op-  cer,  wife  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (he  married 
position  to  sophistry  and  skepticism.  It  was  her  immediately  after  she  was  divorced),  John- 
designed  as  a  reply  to  Hume,  and  was  so  much  son  would  not  hear  him  attacked.  A  ^ort  time 
in  demand  that  in  4  years  5  large  editions  were  before  his  death,  Johnson  said  of  him :  "  He 
sold;  and  it  was  translated  into  several  lan«  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never  exhaust^ 
guages.  It  procured  for  its  author  the  degree  ed;"  and  when  communicating  his  death  to 
of  LL.  D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  Boswell,  he  said  :  *^  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his 
a  private  conference  with  George  HI.,  who  acnteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £200.  He  was  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will 
nrsed  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  not  often  be  found  among  mankind.*' 
biwop  of  London  to  take  orders  in  the  church  BEAUFORT.  I.  An  eastern  county  of  North 
of  !En^land,  a  proposal  which  he  declined.  OaroUna,  bordering  on  Pamlico  sound.  It  has 
TVhile  m  Lcmdon  he  became  intimate  with  Dr.  a  level  surface,  and  a  sandy  or  marshy  soil.  The 
Johnson,  Dr.  Porteus,  and  other  distinffuished  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  198,542  bush«^ 
literary  characters.  In  1788,  he  published  "Dis-  els  <^  Indian  com,  121,941  of  sweet  potatoes, 
sertations.  Moral  and  Critical, '*  and  the  **Evi-  28,409  lbs.  of  butter,  and  large  quantities  of  tar 
deuces  of  the  Christian  Rdigion,^'  written  at  the  and  turpentine.  There  were  26  saw  and  shingle 
request  of  the  bishop  of  London.  In  1790  he  mills,  47  tar  and  turpentine  manufactories,  2 
published  the  1st  volume,  and  in  1793  the  2d.  turpentine  distilleries,  14  churches,  and  1  news* 
of  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Sdence ;"  subjoined  paper  office.  The  Pamlico  river,  which  inter- 
to  the  latter  was  a  dissertation  against  the  sects  the  county,  is  navigable  by  vessels  draw- 
slave  trade.  His  last  publication  was  an  ao-  ing  8  feet  of  water.  Formed  in  1741,  and  named 
count  of  the  life^  writings,  and  character  of  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Capital, 
bis  ddest  son,  James  Hay  Beattie.  Two  par-  Washington ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,811,  of  whom 
alytic  strokes,  which  followed  the  loss  of  6,244  were  slaves.  11.  A  southern  district  of 
reason  by  his  wife,  caused  his  death,  at  the  age  ^uth  Carolina,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  sep* 
of  68.  arated  from  Georgia  by  the  Savannah  river,  and 

BEATTIE,  Sib  WnxiAii,  M.  D.,  bom  1770,  having  an  area  of  1,540  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded 
died  1848.  He  was  physician  to  the  fleet,  in  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Comoahee  river,  and  inter- 
England,  and  also  to  Greenwich  hospital.  He  sectedb^  the  doosawhatchie.  All  of  these  rivers 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  are  navigable  by  small  vessels,  and  the  places 
1805,  attended  on  Lord  Nelson's  last  momentS|  on  the  ^vannah  are  accessible  by  steamboats, 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  published  an  The  surface  is  low  and  levd,  the  soil  sandy  and 
^*  Authentic  Narrative"  of  his  deatiL  In  1881,  alluvial,  producing  cotton,  rice,  Indian  com,  and 
William  lY.  knishted  him.  potatoes  in  great  abundance.    In  1850  it  yielded 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  commercial  town  of  France,  47,280,082  lbs.  of  rice,  12,672  bales  of  cotton, 
department  of  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  492,671  bushels  of-  Indian  com,  485,077  of 
Bhone.  It  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge  sweet  potatoes,  and  29,267  of  oats.  There 
with  Tarascon,  opposite,  at  the  head  of  the  were  55  diurches,  1  newspaf^er  office,  and  598 
canal  de  Beaucaire;  and  is  contiguous  to  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Beaufort  ia 
Junction  of  railways  to  Avignon,  Marseilles  one  of  tiie  most  thickly  settied  districts  of  the 
Cette,  and  Alais,by  Ntmes.  It  has  an  annual  state.  Capita,  Coosawhatchie ;  pop.  in  I860, 
fiEor,  established  in  1217,  by  Raymond,  count  of  88JB05,  of  whom  82,279  were  slaves. 
Toulouse,  which  was  formerly  the  hrg&at  in  BEAUFORT.  I.  A  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap- 
Europe.    Population  in  1856, 12,718.  ital  of  Carteret  county,  North  Carolina.    It 
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Biaxids  at  the  month  of  Newport  river,  a  few  ford,  and  was  thus  the  hrother  of  Henry  TV., 

Bules  from  the  aea,  ra  aooessible  by  steamboat  the  uncle  of  Henry  Y.,  and  the  great  nncle  of 

from  Albenyrle  sonnd,  and  has  a  commodious  Henry  YI.,  kings  of  England.    Educated  at  the 

and  well-sheltered  harbor,  considered  the  best  2  English  universities  and  in  Germany,  he  was 

in  the  state.     On  Bogue  point,  at  its  entrance,  early  promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln 

is  Fort  Macon.     Beaufort  contains  a  courthouse,  to  the  wedthy  see  of  Winchester,  and  when 

a  jail,  1  or  2  churches,  and  several  seminaries,  after  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  he  became  the 

It  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in  tur-  powerful  rival  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  the 

p^line  and  resins.    The  shipping  of  the  dis-  council  of  regency,  he  had  8  times  borne  the 

triet,  June  80,  1852,  amounted  to  776  tons  reg-  high  office  of  chancellor,  had  assisted  at  the 

istered,  and  1,861  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  council  of  Constance,  and  had  made  a  pilgrim- 

Dnring  the  preceding  year,  4  schooners  with  a  age  to  Jerusalem.    The  rivalry  and  strifes  of 

burden  of  460  tons  had  been  built  here.    Pop.  the  duke  and  cardinal  are  the  most  prominent 

in  1858,  abont  2,000.    II..  A  town  and  port  of  feature  in  the  history  of  England  for  many 

entry  on  Port  Royal  river,  Beaufort  district^  years.    In  1429  the  latter  was  appointed  by  the 

Sooth  Carolina.    It  Is  about  16  miles  from  the  pope  captain-general  of  the  crusade  against  the 

sea,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  and  having  raised  a  force 

whidi,  however,  is  a  bar  which  prevents  the  for  this  purpose  in  England,  he  betrayed  the 

enhance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  feet  cause  of  the  pope  by  acting  only  against  the 

of  water.    The  town  has  httle  commerce,  and  French.    This  conduct,  however,  added  to  his 

is  unhealthy  in  the  autumn.    White  pop.  in  popularity  in  England,  but  in  his  absence,  while 

1660,  879 ;  slave  pop.  not  eiven.  attending  the  young  king  Henry  YI.  in  France, 

BEAUFORT,  a  large  inland  district  of  Cape  where  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris, 

Gdony,  South  Africa,  lying  south  of  the  Bos-  he  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  an  unsno- 

Jesmans'  territory,  and  having  an  area  of  about  cessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Glou- 

20,000  eq.  miles.    Pop.  in  1888, 5,904.  Beaufort  cester  to  deprive  him  of  his  bishopric,  and  to 

is  its  capital  town.  destroy  his  power  by  bringing  against  him  a 

BEAuFOBT,  Yratshjojb  de  YB2n>6MB,  duke  series  of  charges  in  a  meeting  of  peers.  Taking 
c£f  a  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  bom  in*  part  in  the  affairs  of  France,  the  cardinal  exert- 
Paris,  Jannary,  1616,  died  June  26, 1669.  He  is  ed  himsetf  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
peeoliariy  known  by  the  conspicuous  part  he  Burgundy  and  Bedford.  Of  the  2  competitors 
took  in  the  civil  war  of  the  JE^nde.  He  had  by  whose  struggle  for  the  supremacy  the  afGiirs 
served  with  some  distinction  during  the  80  of  England  were  vexed,  Gloucester  was  in  1447 
yean'  war,  and  meddled  in  the  conspiracy  of  arrested  at  Bury  St  Edmund^  where  he  soon 
Cinq-Mars  against  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  con-  after  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  not  with- 
sequence  of  this  last  affair,  he  was  obliged  to  out  suspicion  of  poison,  and  within  6  weeks  he 
sedk  a  refuge  In  England.  On  the  accession  of  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  Beaufort,  who  died 
Louis  XI Y.,  the  queen-regent  treated  him  very  wiUi  a  lingering  sickness.  The  drama  of  Shake- 
favorably,  but  was.soon  dissatisfied  with  his  im-  speare  reflects  the  publid  sentiment  of  the  time, 
pertinent  manners.  Her  displeasure  threw  him  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  cardinal.  The 
on  the  side  of  the  malcontents,  and  he  became  hospital  of  St.  Cross  at  "Winchester,  which  still 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Frondeurs.  He  remains,  was  liberally  founded  by  the  provisions 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  Parisians,  on  of  his  wiD. 

aoeount  of  his  descent,  his  familiarity  with  the  BEAUFORT,  Hmnti  Ernest  Grout,  cheva- 

citizens,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  unng  their  lier  de,  a  French  traveller,  born  Feb.  25, 1798,  at 

language,  or  even  their  slang.    He  was  conse-  Aubevoye,  department  of  Eure,  died  Sept.  8, 

qnently  called  ieroides  hall^  and  he  exercised  1826.    He  attempted  to  continue  the  explora- 

a  powerful  influence  on  the  common  people  tion  so  boldly  commenced  in  Africa  by  liungo 

against  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  twice  driven  Park,  and  prosecuted  under  the  auspices  of  the 

out  cf  France.    But  becoming  tired  of  civil  African  association.     In  1824  he  visited  the 

war,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court;  and  Gambia,  Bakel,  Bondoo,  and  Kaarta;  in  1826 

Lovus  JLIV.  having  token  into  his  hands  the  reins  he  went  as  far  as  the  Kasso,  the  cataracts  of 

of  goremment,  ]^ufort  was  appointed  to  the  Felou  and  Gavina,  and  the  Bambook,  gathering 

command  of  the  navy.    In  1664  and  1665  ho  important  infofmation,  and  drawing  sagacious 

■ncocaufuDy  led  attacks  against  the  corsairs  of  conclusions  from  facts  he  had  observed.    Unfor- 

Afrka ;  in  1666  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  tunatelv  death  overtook  him  before  he  had 

whidi  was  to  join  the  Dutch  to  make  war  reached  Timbnctoo. 

agttnst  En^and ;  lastly,  in  1669  he  went  to  the  BEAUFORT,  Maroarbt,  countess  of  Rich- 

aaastance  of  the  Venetiana,  then  besieged  by  mond  and  of  Derby,  a  patroness  of  learning  In 

the  Turks  in  the  island  of  Candia;  he  fought  England,  bom  at  Bletshoe,  in  1441,  died  in 

kavelr  and  was  killed  in  a  sally.  1609.    She  was  of  royal  descent,  and  was  mar- 

BEAUFORT,  Henbt,  cardmal,  and  bishop  of  ried  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  to 

innohester,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Beaufort,  in  Henry  VI.,  by  whom  at  the  age  of  18  years  she 

I^anee,  about  1870,  £ed  at  Winchester,  April  had  one  son,  who  was  afterward  king  of  Eng- 

11,  1447.    He  was  the  2d   son  to   John  of  land,  under  the  title  of  Henry  VII.    After  the 

Gmat,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Catherine  Swyn-  deaw  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  she  married 
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snooessivelj  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  and  Thomas  the  l^th  Yendemi^re.    Bonaparte    at  onoe 

Lord  Stanley,  bat  had  iaane  by  neither  of  these  granted  his  request,  and  soon  received  the  viat 

marriages.    She  was  celebrated  for  her  devo-  of  Madame  Beaohamaia,  who  was  desirous  to 

tion  and  charity.    By  her  boanty,  2  colleges,  give  her  thanks  to  the  generaL     A  this  inters 

Christ^s  and  St.  John^s,  were  endowed  at  Cam-  view  the  lady  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 

bridge,  and  a  professorship  of  divinity  estab-  heart  of  the  general,  and  a  few  months  later, 

liahed  in  each.    She  often  declared  that  if  the  ICarch  8, 1796,  was  married  to  him,  on  the  eve 

princes  of  Christendom  elionld  undertake  a  new  of  his  taking  his  departure  for  Italy,  where  he 

crusade  against  the  Turks,  she  herself  would  was  to  assume  the  command  of  the  French  army, 

follow  the  army.    She  was  the  author  of  the  Tonng  Eugene  remained  at  Paris  to  pursue  bis 

^Mirroure  of   Golde    to  the   Sinful!    Soul,"  education;  but  toward  the  end  of  1797,  being 

translated  from  a  French  translation  of  the  appointed   second    lieutenant,  he  started  for 

Speculum  Aureum  Peeeatorum,  and  of  a  trans-  Itidy.    On  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,   he 

ladon  of  the  4th  book  of  the  '^  Imitation  of  was  oommisnoned  to  receive  the  submission 

Christ."  of  the  Ionian  islands.     On  his  way  back  to 

BEAUGENCT,  an  old  town  of  France,  de-  the  army  he  passed  through  Borne,  and  was  in 
pvtment  of  Loire,  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Orleans,  that  city  when  a  sedition  broke  out  against  the 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  pop.  in  1856,  French,  during  which  Gen.  Duphot  was  killed. 
5,07t.  In  1152  a  council  was  hela  here  which  Eugdne  displayed  great  courage  in  quelling  the 
divorced  King  Louis  YII.  from  Eleanor  of  Aqui-  ^muU^  and  rescuing  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
taiae,  who  was  soon  to  become  the  wife  of  nate  commander.  In  1798  he  followed  hia 
Henry  Plantogenet,  then  heir  apparent  of  the  father-in-law  to  Egypt,  where  he  distinguished 
orown  of  England.  Beaugency  was  formerly  himself  in  several  encounters ;  he  was  severely 
turrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers  and  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Acre.  He  return- 
bastions,  and  protected  by  a  powerful  casUe.  ed  to  France  with  Bonaparte,  was  appointed  to 
Of  all  this  little  now  remains.  a  captaincy  in  the  consular  guards,  and  after 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Alkxakdbs,  vicomte  de,  a  the  battle  of  Marengo  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
French  general,  bom  in  1760,  in  the  island  of  miyor.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  he 
Martinique,  died  June  23,  1794,  on  the  scaffold.  •  became  a  prince  and  colonel-general  of  the 
He  was  mijor  in  a  re^ment  of  infantry  when  chasseurs ;  in  1805  state  ardi-chancellor,  grand 
he  married  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  viceroy  of 
who  was  to  become  after  his  death  the  wife  of  Italy,  which  government  he  kept  until  1814. 
Bonaparte.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  After  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  he  married  Au- 
American  war,  under  the  command  of  Oount  gusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
Bochambeau.  In  1789  he  was  elected  deputy  on  which  occasion  Napoleon  invested  him  with 
to  the  states-general  by  the  nobles  of  Blois,  and  the  title  of  prince  of  Venice,  proclaimed  him 
was  among  the  first  of  his  order  who  joined  the  **  his  adopted  son,  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
tien-iUtt,  He  Was  twice  president  of  the  na-  crown  of  Italy."  On  his  taking  the  reins  of 
tional  assembly.  He  occupied  the  chair  when  government,  Eugene  was  only  24,  but  showed 
the  flight  of  Louis  XYI.  was  made  known :  at  once  great  prudence  and  discretion,  taking 
^  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  dignified  and  quiet  advice  from  the  most  experienced,  and  select- 
manner,  "  the  king  left  Paris  last  night;  let  us  ing  the  most  competent  for  the  various  ofiices. 
take  up  the  order  of  the  day."  A  little  later  Improvements  were  introduced  in  all  branches  of 
he  joined,  as  a  division-general,  the  army  of  the  administration.  The  Italian  army  was  rein- 
Custine,  on  the  Bhine.  Mentz  was  bedeged  by  forced,  and  soon  ranked  among  the  best  troops 
the  allies,  and  might  have  been  delivered  by  of  tiie  great  empire;  the  fortresses  and  the 
a  bold  movement;  but  Beauhamais  remained  coasts  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence;  uniform 
inactive  for  16  days,  and  the  <»ty  surrendered,  laws  promulgated;  facilities  for  public  educa- 
Beiuff  arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tri-  tion  increased ;  beggary  suppressed  by  the  es- 
bunsl,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  be-  tablishment  of  asylums  for  the  poor ;  and  the 
headed  when  onlv  84  years  of  age.  cathedral  of  Milan  completed.     All  this  was 

B£AUHABNAIS,EuakNBDB,  dukeofLeuch-  accomplished  without  any  addition  to  the 
tenberg,  viceroy  of  Italy,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  taxes;  never  were  the  fiscal  charges  so  mode- 
8, 1781,  died  inMuniclL  Feb.  21, 1824.  He  was  rate,  and  yet,  in  1818,  the  public  treasury  had  a 
the  son  of  Viscount  Alexandre  Beauhamus  by  surplus  of  92,000,000  livrea,  Italian.  Italy  had 
Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  afterward  enjoyed  8  years  of  tranqcullity  and  prosperity 
empress  of  France.  When  his  father  was  exe-  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  viceroy, 
cuted  for  having  failed  to  rescue  Mentz,  he  was  when  tiie  fourth  Austrian  war  broke  out,  and 
not  yet  18  years  old ;  and  nevertheleas  went  to  Eugene  with  scarcely  60,000  soldiers  had  to  op- 
Brittany  in  order  to  serve  there  under  Gen.  poeeanarmy  of  100,000  under  Archduke  John. 
Hoche,  who  had  been  his  father's  friend.  In  Being  constrained  at  first  to  concentrate  his 
1795  he  went  back  to'  Paris,  and  called  on  troops  behind  Uie  Tagliamento,  he  was  de- 
Gen.  Bonaparte,  then  the  commander  of  the  feated  in  the  battle  of  Sacile,  April  16,  1809 ; 
metropolis,  to  obtain  from  him  the  return  of  but  soon  took  his  revenge  on  the  banks  of  the 
his  father's  sword,  which  had  been  taken  away  Piave,  where  he  inflicted  on  the  Austrians  a 
on  the  disarming  of  the  seotions  subsequ^t  to  loss  of  10,000  soldiers  and  15  pieces  of  cannon. 
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Eog^e  pursued  them  into  OariDthia,  defeated  In  January,  1814,  80,000  ISfeapolitana,  aided  by 
them  in  several  encounters,  and  loined  the  great  10,000  English  and  Austrians,  invaded  upper 
French  army  in  the  plains  of  Austria.  Then,  Italy.  Eugdne  fell  back  on  the  Mincio,  and  trl- 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  he  invaded  Hungary,  umphed  once  moreover  the  Anstrians  on  Feb.  8 ; 
and  gained^  June  14,  near  Raab,  a  bloody  vie-  but  all  his  exertions  were  of  no  avail,  the  gieat 
lory  over  Archduke  John,  whose  army  was  by  empire  was  crumbling.  When  all  hope  was 
one-third  stronger  than  his  own.  Three  weeks  gone,  Eugene  at  last  left  Italy,  and  retired  to 
later,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  gigautio  the  court  of  his  father-in-law.  There  he  re- 
battle  of  Wagram.  The  glory  he  had  acquired,  ceived,  with  Ihe  principality  of  Eiohst&dt,  the 
sod  the  partiality  of  Napoleon  toward  him,  had  titles  of  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  first  peer 
exdted  jealousy  among  some  members  of  the  of  the  kingdom.  He  thenceforth  devoted 
imperial  family ;  and  intrigues  produced  some  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  up  his  children, 
coldness  between  the  adopted  son  and  the  and  was  9  years  later  suddenly  carried  away  by 
father-in-law.  It  was  the  time,  moreover,  when,  an  apoplectic  fit  Prince  Eugene  left  by  his 
yielding  to  political  motives,  Napoleon  began  wife,  the  princess  of  Bavaria,  2  sons,  and  4 
to  think  of  divorcing  Josephine.  This  was  one  danghters.  The  eldest  among  the  latter,  Jose- 
of  the  saddest  periods  in  the  life  of  Eugene,  phine,  is  the  queen  of  Oscar  of  Sweden;  the 
who  adored  his  mother  as  much  as  he  respected  next,  Eugenie  Hortense,  married  to  the  prince 
Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  all  his  entreaties,  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen ;  and  the  third, 
the  divorce  took  place ;  and  to  make  the  cup  Amalia  Auguste,  widow  of  Don  Pedro  L,  is 
more  bitter  to  the  lips  of  Engine,  he  was  obliged,  now  empress-dowager  of  Brazil  and  duchess  of 
as  state  arch-chancellor,  to  announce  the  event  Braganza.  Of  the  2  sons,  the  elder,  Auguste 
to  the  senate.  In  1812  he  commanded  the  4th  Charles,  the  husband  of  queen  Donna  Maria,  of 
corps  of  the  tremendous  army  which  invaded  Portugal,  died  March  28, 1885 ;  and  the  younger, 
Baasia,  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  on  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  had,  in  1842,  married 
the  Beresina,  by  holding  possession  of  the  re-  the  grand  duchess  Maria,  daughter  of  Czar 
doubt  of  Borodino,  which  he  had  stormed  Nicholas  I.,  died  Dec.  6, 1852. 
twice,  by  superhuman  efforts.  During  the  BEAUHABNAIS,  FsANgois,  marquis  de, 
awfol  retreat,  in  which  more  than  200,000  born  Aug.  12,  1756,  at  La  Rochelle,  died  in 
F^ieneh  soldiers  perished,  no  one  among  the  1828.  He  was  the  brother  of  Alexandre,  and 
generals  of  Napoleon  displayed  so  much  self-  was  also  sent  to  the  states-general.  He  was 
possession,  firmness,  and  intrepidity  as  Prince  an  unfiinching  royaUst,  and  in  1702,  he  framed 
Eugene ;  when  all  were  despairing  he  main-  a  plan  for  the  fiight  of  the  royal  family ;  but 
tained  an  invincible  constancy ;  and  what  little  havinff  failed  in  his  attempt,  he  left  France  and 
could  be  preserved  from  the  ruins  of  the  army,  joined  the  army  under  the  prince  of  Cond6,  in 
was  saved  by  his  unwearied  exertions.  Napo-  which  he  was  appointed  mtgor-general.  After 
leon  luid  intrusted  Murat^  king  of  Naples,  with  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  sent  to  his  nster-in-law, 
the  command  of  the  retreating  forces ;  but  he  Josephine,  a  missive,  to  be  delivered  into  the 
abandoned  the  forlorn  undertaking,  and  Eu-  hands  of  Bonaparte,  in  which  he  requested  him, 
g^  alone  was  bold  enough  to  continue  and  '^  in  the  name  of  the  only  glory  he  had  yet  to 
bring  back  tlie  miserable  remnants  of  the  ^n,  to  restore  the  crown  of  France  to  the 
grand  army.  The  retreat  he  conducted  from  Bourbons.''  He  was,  however,  recalled  to 
Poznan  to  Leipsic  has  been  considered  by  com-  France  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
petent  Judges  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  riage  with  M.  de  Lavalette,  and  appointed  di- 
war  Qj>eral3on8  on  record.  When  speaking  of  rector-general  of  the  post-office,  then  ambassa- 
that  ais8stroi»  campaign,  Napoleon  more  Sian  dor  to  Etruria  and  to  Spain ;  but  Napoleon 
once  said :  ''  Eveiy  one  of  us  committed  faults  being  soon  dissatisfied  with  his  services  in  that 
and  blunders ;  Engine  alone  committed  none."  capacity,  he  was  recalled. 
He  had  at  last  gsohered  the  remaining  forces  BEAUHABNAIS,  Hobtenbx  EuasinB,  wife 
behind  the  Elbe ;  thus  giving  time  to  Napol^n  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  queen  of  Holland,  bom 
for  preparing  his  last  resources.  Before  leav-  at  Paris,  April  10,  1783,  died  at  Arenenberg, 
ing  the  army  he  contributed  much  to  the  victory  Switzerland,  Oct.  8, 1887.  She  was  the  daugh- 
d  Lntzen.  Then  he  repaired  to  Italy,  where  ter  of  Alexandre  Beauhamais  and  Josephme^ 
his  preaeoce  was  called  for.  In  less  than  8  afterward  wife  of  Napoleon.  She  was  to  have 
months  a  new  army,  amounting  to  50,000  sol-  married  Desaix ;  but  on  Jan.  7, 1802,  in  compli- 
diera,  was  organized ;  all  the  fortresses  were  ance  with  the  wish  of  Napoleon,  she  became  the 
prepared  for  defence.  Ho  took  such  advan«  wife  of  Louis,  who  also  gave  up  a  former  at- 
tageoQs  positions  in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia  tachment  for  the  marriage.  The  Tinion  was  not 
nd  Camiola,  that  he  would  have  preserved  a  happy  one ;  and  Hortense  returned  to  Paris, 
Italy,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  defection  of  Ba-  and  lived  a  dissolute  life  there  apart  from  her 
varia.  The  Aostrians  were  permitted  to  enter  husband.  Prominent  among  her  lovers  was 
by  the  Tyrolese  paasea,  and  Engine  had  to  &11  the  comte  de  Flahaut,  for  whom  she  composed 
bsdr  on  the  Adige.  There  he  held  his  ground  her  popular  air,  Fartant  pour  la  Syrie^  as  he 
ftr  3  months  against  the  Anstrians ;  but  mean-  was  leaving  Paris  for  Grermany,  and  Admiral 
vhile  the  king  of  Naples  had  sided  with  the  Yeruel,  a  Dutch  naval  officer.  The  former  is 
coemies  of  his  brother-in-law  and  bene&otor.  believed  to  have  been  the  father  of  M.  de  Mor- 
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nj.  TmireTsaUy-  recognized  as  the  illegitimate  it  waa  afterward  given  back,  in  1560,  to  a 
half-brother  of  Napoleon  IIL,  whom  he  greatly  nephew  of  the  oongtable,  and  in  1628  came,  bj 
aided  in  becoming  emperor;  and  to  the  lat-  marriage^  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  where  it  ra- 
ter is  attributed  vxe  paternity  of  Napoleon  III.  mained  until  the  revolution.  Its  name  is  pre- 
himself.  It  is  known  that  Louis  Bonapiui^  had  served  now  by  an  excellent  wine  which  is  pro- 
a  warm  dispute  with  his  brother,  the  emperor,  duced  on  its  hills,  Vin  de  Beaujolais, 
touching  this  child,  which  he  averred  to  be  BEAULIEIJ,  or  Exb,  a  parish  of  Hants,  EDg- 
none  of  his,  and  that  his  nnwilliugness  to  recog-  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
nize  it  as  such  was  only  overcome  by  the  most  name.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded 
decided  measures  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  Af-  by  King  John,  and  memorable  for  having  af- 
ter the  separation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  forded  refuge  to  Marjg^aret  of  Anjon  and  to 
Hortense  remained  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Perkin  Warbeck.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
former.  When  the  Bourbons  came  back  in  manor  of  Beaulieu,  exemption  frc«n  arrest  for 
1814^  she  alone  of  all  the  Bonaparte  fjamily  re-  debt  is  still  enioyed. 

mained  in  Paris.    After  the  Hundred  Bay  &  she       BEAUUEU,  Camtts  de  Ysbnbt,  a  favorite 

lived  ui  Augsburg,  in  Italy,  and  in  Switzerland,  of  King  Charles  YII.,  of  France,  died  in  1427. 

devoted  to  her  sons^  and  greatly  beloved  by  When  M.  de  Giac,  a  former  favorite  of  the  king, 

the  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  constable,  ArtuB 

who  found  her  a  kind  and  gentle  benefSactress.  of  Bichemont,  Beaulieu  was  put  in  the  place  of 

When  her  sons  had  to  flee,  after  participating  the  murdered  man,  appointed  at  once  com- 

in  an  unsuccessM  attempt  at  revolution,  in  mander  of  the  castle  of  Poitiers,  where  the 

Italy,  in  1831,  she  went  for  a  time  to  Paris,  and  king  resided,  first  equerry  and  grand  master  of 

was  kindly  received  by  Louis  Philippe.    She  the  horse,  with  full  control  over  the  finances, 

possessed  mudi  literary,  as  well  as  social  talent.  But  Bichemont,  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct. 

Of  her  4  acknowledged  children,  only  Napoleon  sent  four  or  five  soldiers,  who  summarily  de- 

ni.  and  M.  de  Momy  now  survive.  spatched  him  while  he  was  enjoying  a  ride 

BEAUHABNAIS,  Mabib  Anns  Franqoibb  around  the  castle.    Charles  YIL,  very  little 

MoTTOHABD,  better  known  as  Fanny,  comtesse  moved  by  this  not  unusual  accident,  recdved 

de,  a  literary  woman,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1788,  another  &vorite  from  the  constable, 
died  July  2, 1818.    She  married,  when  still  very        BEAULIEIJ,  Jean  Pibbrb,  baron,  an  Austrian 

young,  the  Count  Beaubamais,  uncle  to  Alex-  general,  bom  in  1725,  at  Namur,  Belgium,  died 

andre  and  Francois,  but  soon  separated  from  her  in  1819,  at  Lintz.    He  first  served  during  the  7 

husband,  and  retired  into  a  nunnery,  whence  years'  war;  being  afterward  promoted  to  the 

she  emerged,  after  the  revolution,  to  lead  a  very  rank  of  miyor-general,  he  was  put  in  command 

free  life  at  Paris,  where^  after  the  divorce  of  her  of  the  troops  sent  against  the  rebellious  Braban- 

relative,  the  empress  Josephine,  she  fell  into  tins,  whom  he  soon  conquered  by  his  hupianity 

obscurity.  She  wrote  some  miscellaneous  poems,  no  less  than  his  courage  and  skilfd  measures, 

a  novel,  and  several  comedies,  which  are  now  In  1792  he  fought  against  the  French  troops, 

forgotten.    Notwithstanding  her  kindness  and  who  had  invad^  Belgium,  and  defeated  them 

benevolence,  she  was  sometimes  bitterly  criti-  in  several  encounters,  especially  at  Arlon.    In 

cized;  and  it  was  to  her  Lebrun  alluded,  in  his  1796  he  was  sent  to  Itafy,  against  Bonaparte; 

pungent  epigram :  the  veteran  was  mercilessly  routed  by  his  young 

%16,  belle  et  poSte,  %  deoz  petiti  ttwvn :  rival  at  Montenotte,  Fombio,  and  Lodi ;  then  r^ 

xDe  M%  eon  irWe.  et  ne  &ft  point  sea  Ten.  pulsed,  with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  over 

She  was,  indeed,  charged  with  signing  her  name  the  Oglio,  the  If  incio,  and  the  Adige  into  Tyrol, 

to  poems  which  were  written  by  her  lovers.  where,  June  25, 1790,  he  resigned  his  command, 

BEAUHABNOIS,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  ex-  which  was  given  to  Wurmser,  and  retired  to 

tremity  of  Canada  East,  extending  to  the  St.  private  life. 

Lawrence  on  the  N.  W.,  and  from  New  York       BEAUMANOIR,  Jban,  sire  de,  a  celebrated 

state  on  the  south.    It  ^as  an  area  of  717  sq.  French  knight,  bom  in  Brittany,  lived  about 

miles.    This  surface  is  drained  by  the  Chateau-  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.    He  was  the 

Say  river  and  several  minor  streams,  and  pro-  countryman  and  companion-at-arms  of  the  illns- 

uoes  oats  and  abundant  pasturage  for  sheep  trious  Du  Guesclin,  and  like  his  friend,  distin- 

and  eows.    Butter  is  the  principal  product,  guished  himself  in  the  civil  wars  of  Brittany, 

Pop.  40,218.    The  chief  towns  are  Huntingdon  when  John,  count  of  Moutfort,  supported  by 

and  Beauhamois.    The  latter  is  a  post  viUaffe  the  Enfflish,  and  Charles  of  Blbis,  aided  by  the 

situated  on  lake  St  Louis,  formed  by  the  St.  king  of  France,  contended  for  the  possession  of 

Lawrence,  8S  miles  8.  W.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  that  duchy.    But  he  owes  all  his  celebrity  to 

in  1851,  800.  that  terrible  encounter  known  as  the  combat 

BEAHJOLAIS,  A  district  of  France,  in  the  ds»  trefUe^    He  then  had  the  command  of  the 

ancient  province  of  Lyonnais,  forming  now  the  castle  of  Josselin ;  and  being  enraged  at  the  dep- 

northern  part  of  the  department  of  Rhone,  and  redations  committed  by  Bemborough,  the  Eng- 

a  smaU  put  of  that  of  Loire.    It  belonged  for  a  lish  commander  at  Ploermel,  he  ch^enged  him 

long  while  to  the  ducal  house  of  Bourbon,  was  to  fight.    It  was,  therefore,  a^p-eed  that  thirty 

coimscated  in  1522  from  the  great  constable  of  knights  of  eadi  party  should  meet,  March  27, 

Bourbon,  and  united  to  the  crown  by  FnaamL;  1861,  at  a  place  between  the  two  castles  known 
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as  Ifidway  Oak.  On  the  annonncement  of  the  indebted  for  an  office  in  the  royal  household, 
coming  battle,  crowds  of  people  flocked  toge-  and  then  for  his  marriage  with  a  widow  in  good 
ther  from  aU  the  snrronndingcoontiy.  The  two  circnmstances.  His  wSe  died,  and  Beaumar- 
chiefB  presented  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  chais  would  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  if  it 
best  scMdiersi,  and  the  fight  commenced  in  earnest  had  not  been  for  his  talent  as  a  murician.  Be- 
On  the  first  onset  the  English  excelled  their  adver-  ing  a  skilful  player  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar, 
saries;  bat  Bemborough  having  been  killed,  the  he  was  asked  to  play  before  the  daughters  of 
French  renewed  the  struggle  with  redoubled  Louis  XV.,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  their  con- 
courage,  and  finally  won  the  victory.  This  was  certs  and  parties,  the  direction  of  which  was  in- 
one  of  Uie  most  heroic  exploits  of  the  time,  and  trusted  to  his  care.  Such  &vor,  altJiough  bring- 
gained  fmch  a  popularity  tnat,  more  than  a  hun-  ing  no  pecuniary  profit^  excited  envy,  but  event- 
dred  years  later,  when  spealdng  of  a  hard  con-  uaUy  became  the  cause  of  bis  fortune.  Through 
tested  batUei,  it  was  usual  to  say :  *^  There  was  his  influence  with  the  princesses  he  was  enabled 
never  such  hard  fighting  since  the  battle  of  the  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  great  financier, 
thirty !"  At  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  1854,  Paris  Duvemey,  who,  by  way  of  reward,  took 
Beanmanoir  was  taken  prisoner  as  well  as  Du  him  as  his  partner  in  some  transactions,  by 
Gueselin.  -which  the  young  man  gained  laige  sums  of  mo- 

BEAUICANOIR,  Philippb  db,  an  eminent  ney.  Part  of  his  profits  were  applied  to  buying 
French  jurist,  bom  in  Picardy,  about  the  begin-  an  office  in  the  royal  hunting  establishment, 
ning  of  the  13th  century,  died  in  1296.  He  be-  which  he  held  for  22  years.  But  this  did  not 
knged  to  the  middle  class,  which  was  then  interfere  with  his  commercial  or  financial  spec- 
gaining  ground  by  its  alliance  with  realty,  and  nlations.  In  1764  we  find  him  at  Madrid  try- 
filled  some  minor  offices  in  the  admmistration  ing  to  enter  into  some  contracts  with  the 
of  law.  JxL  1280  he  was  baiMof  Clermont,  in  Spanish  government,  but  above  all  engaged  in 
Beanvaisis,  which  town  was  in  the  hands  of  protecting  liis  younger  sister,  who  had  been  ill- 
Boberty  the  fifth  son  of  Louis  IX.  and  the  head  treated  by  a  Spanish  gentieman  named  Glav^o. 
of  the  Boarbon  family.  It  was  according  to  By  his  firmness,  self-possession,  industry,  and 
dhiections  from  this  prince  that  he  digested  and  adroit  management,  he  fully  vindicated  his  sis- 
eommitted  to  writing  the  traditional  law  regu-  ter^s  honor,  causing  davijo  to  be  ^amefnlly 
lations  of  the  country.  This  book,  La  Coutume  dismissed  from  the  office  he  held  at  the  Spanish 
de  Bemtetnnij  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  monu-  court.  Some  2  years  after  his  return  to  franco, 
ments  of  French  law  during  the  middle  ages.  Beaumarchais  produced  a  drama  entitied  EugS- 
It  greatly  contributed  to  reforming  the  excesses  nie,  the  plot  of  which  was  founded  on  that  ad- 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  enforcing  the  para-  venture.  It  had  a  successful  run,  and  was,  under 
mount  power  of  the  monarch.  It  is  highly  the  titie  of  the  *^  School  for  Rakes,'*  adapted  for 
esteemed,  and  frequentiy  referred  to  by  modem  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  then  under  the  man- 
InstcniaDa,  jurists,  and  archsdologists.  It  has  re-  agement  of  Garrick.  In  1770  8  misfortunes 
cently  been  republished  by  order  of  the  minister  befell  Beaumarchais :  his  2d  drama,  Ze$  deux 
of  public  instruction  in  France.  amis^  proved  a  complete  failure ;  he  lost  his  2d 

B£AUMAROELAIS,PixRBBAuou6TmCABOir  wife,  who  had  brought  him  a  large  fortune, 

ns,  a  French  dramatic  writer  of  great  originali-  and  was,  oonseqnentiy,  deprived  of  the  larger 

ty,  still  more  remarkable  for  his  eccentricities  part  of  his  income ;  lastiyjiis  old  friend  and 

of  life,  chai^ges  of  fortune,  and  elasticity  of  partner,  Duvemey,  died.    This  last  event  gave 

mind,  bom  Jan.  24,  1782,  at  Paris,  died  May  rise  to  lawsuits  which  lasted  more  than  7  years, 

19, 1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  and  involved  in  the  issue  not  only  the  fortune 

after  receiving  a  slight  education  at  a  private  of  Beaumarchais,  but  his  honor.    The  heir  of 

school,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  txtide  of  his  the  financier,  the  count  de  Lablache,  impelled 

father ;  but,  being  Yesrr  fond  of  music  and  so-  by  hatred,  declared  an  agreement  by  which 

cial  pleasure,  he  paid  uttle  attention  to  it,  so  Beaumarchais  was  the  creditor  of  Duvemey  to 

that    his   fitther,  a  very  kind-hearted    man,  be  fraudulent,  and  sued  him  as  indebted  to  the 

thought  it  necessary  to  oxpel  him  from  his  succession  for  a  large  balance.    Beaumarchais 

house,  though  meanwhile  anording  him  assist-  first  gained  his  cause ;  but,  upon  an  appeal,  it 

ance  secret^.    They  were  soon  reconciled,  and  was  adjudged  against  him,  so  that  he  was,  by 

young  Garon,  ambitious  to  make  amends  for  his  implication,  pronounced  a  forger.    At  the  same 

previous  conduct^  took  to  i^e  trade  with  such  time,  from  a  motive  totally  foreign  to  the  trial, 

earnestness  that  he  made  considerable  progress,  he  was  unlawfully  detained  in  prison  for  more 

and  even  inveaated  a  valuable  improvement  in  than  2  months.    Any  one  else  would  have  been 

the  making  of  watdies.    This  being  contested  irretrievably  lost,  but,  with  unconquerable  for- 

byLepaute,  then  a  veiy  celebrated  watchmaker,  titude,  he  retotered  the  lists,  not  only  against 

toe  litigation  was  submitted  for  decision  to  the  his  old  opponent,  the  count  de  Lablache,  but 

aoademy  of  science,  who  rendered  a  verdict  in  against  the  judge,  Goezroan,  who,  by  his  un&- 

hvar  of  the  young  competitor,  which  success  vorable  report,  nad  procured  the  reversal  of  the 

caused  him  to  be  appointed  watohnuJcer  to  the  first  judgment.    This  last  lawsuit  soon  became 

idog.    In  this  capacity  he  had  access  to  court,  paramount.     The  parliament,  of  which  Goez- 

▼bere  he  was  romarked  for  his  handsome  figure  man  was  a  member,  being  very  unpopular, 

laid  lively  ooonteDance.    To  these  he  was  soon  Beaumarchais  made  use  of  the  occasion,  and  so 
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skilfolly  managed  Lis  defence,  that  lie  enlisted  engaged  more  than  60  officers,  who  sailed  on 
the  public  in  his  interest.  It  seemed,  indeed^  board  the  Amphitrite,  his  largest  ship ;  and 
as  if  he  was  pleading,  not  his  own,  but  every*  among  the  number  were  La  Rouerie,  Pulaski,  and 
body's  cause ;  in  fact,  this  individual  lawsuit  Steuben,  who  so  powerfully  aided  in  the  success 
became  a  struggle  between  the  people^  asrepre-  of  the  American  troops.  This  first  fleet  safely 
sented  by  one  of  them  assuming,  for  the  first  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  inspired  the  colo- 
time  in  France,  the  title  of  citizen,  and  the  nists  with  renewed  hope.  Several  other  ships 
hated  parliament,  or,  rather,  the  old  order  of  were  sent  during  the  same  year,  and  about  the 
things,  which  was  assaulted  and  battered  down  month  of  September  Beaumarchais's  disburae- 
with  aU  the  weapons  ingenuity,  boldness,  and  ments  amounted  to  more  than  5,000,000  francs, 
wit  could  f  Ornish.  The  memorials  of  Beaumar-  Congress,  being  under  the  impression  that  these 
chais  were  indeed  masterpieces  of  pungent  elo-  supplies  were  gratuitously  furnished  by  the 
quence,  and,  although  worsted  by  his  opponent  French  government,  under  a  disguised  form, 
in  the  point  of  law,  he  succeeded  in  coming  off  neglected  to  make  remittances  to  Beaimiarchais, 
.  victorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Meanwhile  who  found  himself  in  embarrassed  circum- 
he  had  won  one  of  his  brightest  triumphs  as  a  stances,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the 
dramatist.  Le  Barhier  ds  Seville  was  perform-  French  government  advancing  him  another 
ed  in  1775,  and  the  liveliness  and  comic  power  million  of  francs.  The  forwarding  of  supplies 
of  Uie  play  were  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  was  continued,  and  toward  the  beginning  of 
sad  dulness  of  his  former  dramas.  Owing  to  1779,  no  less  than  10  vessels  sailed  at  once,  but 
some  secret  service  he  had  done  to  the  king,  he  few  of  them  reached  their  destination.  At  that 
was  soon  relieved  from  the  incapacity  resulting  time  the  linited  States  were  indebted  to  Boder- 
from  the  judgment  rendered  against  him ;  his  ique  Hortalez  and  Co.,  or,  rather,  Beaumarchais, 
great  lawsuit  was  submitted  to  a  supreme  court,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  4,000,000  francs.  Al- 
and, on  July  21, 1778,  he  definitively  gained  his  though  congress  did  not  hedtate  to  acknowledge 
cause.  He  was  then  the  most  popular  man  in  its  obligations  toward  the  French  firm,  the  setde- 
France,  and,  at  ihe  same  time,  on  the  very  best  ment  of  so  large  indebtment  met  with  many 
terms  with  the  government.  This  he  made  use  difficulties,  and  it  was  not  till  1885  that  the 
of  to  accomplish  a  great  undertaking  he  had  been  final  balance  of  about  800,000  francs  was  paid 
pursuing  for  the  8  preceding  years.  As  early  to  the  heirs  of  Beaumarchais.  The  transaction, 
as  1775  he  had  submitted  to  the  king  a  memo-  far  from  having  been  profitable  to  the  latter,  as  it 
rial  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  has  been  frequently  asserted,  resulted  in  losses, 
the  French  government  to  come  secretly  to  the  which  he  was  enabled  to  withstand  througli 
assistance  of  the  English  colonies  of  America  government  aid  and  some  more  sucoessfnl  spec- 
against  England,  giving  as  his  deliberate  opin-  ulatlons  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  largest, 
ion  that  they  would  prove  unconquerable,  which,  however,  ended  by  being  disadvan- 
Beaumarchais  passed  a  part  of  the  year  1775  in  tageous,  was  the  first  complete  edition  of  Vol- 
Enffland  as  an  agent  of  the  French  ministry ;  taire's  works,  known  as  *^  Kehl's  edition.^' 
had  interviews  with  Arthur  Lee,  and  was  in  Amid  all  the  bustle  of  commercial  Affairs, 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  correspondence  Beaumarchais  did  not  neglect  literature,  and, 
with  Yergennes.  His  secrecy,  his  sagacity  in  in  1784,  he  came  out  with  the  most  celebrated 
interpreting  a  hint  from  a  minister  without  of  h\a^]Aj3^Le  Manage  de  I^aro,  ^^  To  write 
forcing  him  to  commit  himself  even  verbally,  this  piece,'*  a  biographer  says,  *'  was  certainly  a 
his  quickness  of  perception  and  his  social  at-  difficult  task ;  but  to  have  it  performed  was 
tractions,  made  him  a  convenient  instrument,  a  thing  which  would  have  been  impossible  to 
His  papers  served  to  fix  the  wavering  purpose  any  one  but  Beaumarchais.'*  Louis  XYI. 
of  the  xing,  and  when  Maurepas,  the  chief  min-  had  emphatically  decided  that  it  should  never 
ister,  hesitated  about  espousing  the  cause  of  the  be  performed  under  his  reign ;  and,  neverthe- 
insurgent  Americans,  Beaumarchais,  by  letters,  less,  the  performance  took  place  6  months  later, 
representations,  and  adroit  fiattery,  assisted  to  It  was  certainly  one  of  llie  most  striking  events 
bnng  him  to  the  decision,  which  his  own  love  among  the  forerunners  of  the  French  revolution, 
of  ease  would  have  shunned.  The  French  The  eagerness  to  see  the  play  was  unprecedent- 
eabinet  ostensibly  professed  to  decline  send-  ed,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  to  be  present  at 
ing  any  assistance,  but  they  consented  to  the  first  representation  that  thousands  of  per- 
help  Beaumarchais  in  his  plan  to  furnish  the  sons  thronged  to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre 
colonies  with  arms  and  ammunition.  For  that  from  the  early  morning.  Ladies  of  the  highest 
purpose  they  had  secretly  advanced  to  him  rank  passed  die  day  and  dined  in  the  private 
1,000,000  livres,  an  equal  sum  being  furnished  by  boxes  of  actresses,  to  secure  their  seats,  and  2 
Spain,  and  delivered  to  him  arms  and  ammunition  men  were  smothered  in  the  rush  at  the  opening 
from  the  public  arsenals,  on  the  condition  that  of  the  doors.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
he  would  pay  for  or  replace  the  same.  Beau-  the  public  rapture,  and  the  piece  had  to  be  per- 
marchais,  under  the  firm  of  Roderique  Hortalez  formed  for  2  years  in  succession.  The  first  67 
and  Co.,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1777,  for-  representations  brought  to  the  theatre  846,197 
warded  8  of  his  own  ships,  carrying  200  pieces  francs,  which  netted  298,755  francs  clear  profit, 
of  ordnance,  25,000  muskets,  200,000  lbs.  of  gun-  out  of  which  Beaumarchais  received  41,499. 
ppwder,  and  other  ammunition.    He  had  also  This  was  a  trifle  for  a  man  who  was  engaged  in 
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immeiiBe  specnlatioiis,  snch  as  ihe  establishment  new  contest  La  Beanmelle  displayed  saoh  tact^ 

of  a  bank  of  discount,  nearly  on  the  plan  of  the  energy,  and  "wit,  that  he  sometimes  got  the. 

bank  of  England,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  better  of  his  powerful  rival.    At  last,  in  1770, 

the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  for  which  he  was  yira-  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paris,  re- 

lently  abused  by  Mirabeau,  who  was  then  a  oeiying,  moreov^,  an  appointment  as  assistant 

sealous  pamphleteer.    In  1787  he  was  again  in  the  royal  library,  and  afterward  a  pension, 

entangled  in  a  lawsuit  when  he  had  as  his  op-  — ^His  son,  Yiotor  Laubbnt  Suzanne  MoIsb, 

ponent  Bergasse,  a  dashing  youn^  lawyer  from  bom  in  France  in  1772,  died  at  Rio  Janeiro  in 

Lyons ;  but  his  cause  was  devoid  of  interest,  1881,  served  as  colonel  of  engine^  in  the 

and  apparently  not  very  creditable  to  his  moral-  army  of  the  emperor  Don  P^o,  and  pub- 

ity,  and  while  he  was  successful  before  the  court  lished  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  Brazilian 

he  lost  it  before  the  public    In  1792  his  last  enmire. 

drama,    Let   Mhre   caupa^h,  was   performed.  B£AnMETZ,BoN  ALBEBTBRZoiSDKjamem- 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  beinff  anxious  to  her  of  the  French  constituent  assembly,  bom 
give  evidence  of  his  patriotism,  he  bought  some  Dec.  24,  1769,  at  Arras,  died  at  Calcutta  about 
60,000  muskets  in  Holland  for  the  French  re-  1809.    He  greatly  contributed  to  reform  the 
public,  but,    through   some   miEonanagement,  old  laws,  and  insisted  upon  tiie  establishment 
they  were  not  delivered  in  time,  and  Beaumar-  of  trial  by  jury.    He  was  elected  president  of 
chus  was  charged  with  the  intention  of  selling  the  natiomu  assembly,  May  27, 1790.    On  the 
them  to  the  imigrh.    He  thought  it  prudent  a^oumment  of  that  body,  he  was  appointed 
not  to  wait  for  a  trial,  and  went  to  England,  member   of  the   departmental    directory   at 
from  whence  he  sent  an  apologetical  memoir,  Paris.    In  1792,  being  charged  with  attempting 
entitled  Met  nx  Spores,    He,  however,  return-  to  restore  the  monardiical  government,  he  emi- 
ed  to  his  native  country,  and  was  committed  to  grated,  wandering  through  Germany,  England, 
prison.    Iffis  life  was  saved  by  Manuel.    He  uie  United  States,  and  at  last  went  to  the  East 
continued  in  obscurity  during  the  directory,  Indies,  where  he  died.    According  to  another 
and  died  suddenly  in  the  68th  year  of  his  report!  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France 
age.     His   complete   works   were   published  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  breathed  his  last 
(Paris,  1809,  7  vols.  8vo}  by  his  friend,  Gudin  a  few  months,  after  arriving  in  his  native  conn- 
de  )a  Brenellerie,  who  left  interesting  MSS.  '  try.    He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  book 
upon  his  life.    Another  edition  was  brought  entitled.  Code  pSnal  det  juris  de   la  haute 
ont  by  Fevine  (Paris,  1827,  6  vols.  8vo),  with  a  eour  natiotialej  Paris,  1792. 
biographical  notice  by  8t.  Marc  Girardin.    A  BEAUMONT,  a  post  village  on  the  Neches 
very  full  and  able  memoir  of  his  life,  by  M.  de  river,  and  the  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Texas. 
Lom^nie,  published  in  1857,  under  the  title  of  The  surrounding  prairies  are  filled  with  herds 
BeaumanMais  et  eon  tempA,  has  been  trani^lated  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  raising  of  which  is 
into  English  and  reprinted  in  this  country.  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
BEAUMARIS,   a  seaport  town   of  North  Beaumont.     Small  vessels  ply  regularly  he- 
Wales,  island  of  Anglesea,  near  the  northern  tween  this  port  and  Galveston, 
entrance  of  the  Menai  strfdt,  a  few  miles  from  BEAUMONT,  Ohbistophs  db,  archbishop  of 
tiie  Menai  bridge.    It  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  Paris,  born  July  26,  1708,  in  P^rigord,  aied 
built  by  Edward  L  in  1298.  Dec.  12, 1781,  at  Paris.    He  is  known  by  his 
BEAUMELLE,  Lavrsnt  Akoltvixl  i>s  la,  severity  toward  the  Jansenists,  whom  he  wished 
a  French  writer,  known  by  the  unrelenting  en-  to  subject  to  the  famous  bull  Unigenitue;  but 
mity  of  Voltaire  against  him,  bom  Jan.  28,  especially  by  his  quarrels  with  the  philosophers 
1726,  at  Vallerangne,  department  of  Gard,  died  of  his  time.    J.  J.  Rousseau  addressed  to  him 
at  Paris,  Nov.  17, 1778.   While  at  Berlin,  he  was  a  letter,  which  is  thought  to   be  yerr  elo- 
introduoed  to  Voltaire,  whose  pride  he  deeply  quent.    The  archbishop  was  disowned  by  the 
wounded   by  a  remark  in  one  of  his  books  government,  and  exiled,  while  the  ministry  in- 
called  Mes  peruSee,     Returning  to  France,  he  sisted  on  his  resignation,  but  he  refused.    His 
was  arrestea  at  Voltaire^s  instigation,  and  con-  somewhat  fiery  seal  for  religion  did  not  exclude 
fined  for  6  months  in  the  Bastile.    Restored  to  true  kindness  and  charity ;  he  not  only  forgave 
liberty,  he  wrote  a  very  witty  pamphlet  in  an-  offences,  but  sometimes  relieved  his  enemies 
swer  to  an  attack  directed  against  him  by  Vol-  from  their  troubles.    He  was  held  in  great  es- 
taire  during  his  captivity ;  and  then  devoted  teem  by  several  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  ad- 
all  hb  lime  to  the  comnosition  of  his  Mimovree  mired  by  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prassia,  who 
pour  eerexrdVhUtoireae  Madame  deMaintenon^  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  kingdom.     He 
whidi  was  received  with  marked  favor ;  but  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame. 
when  he  was  about  availing  himself  of  his  sue-  BEAUMONT,  F£lix  Belultob,  comte  de, 
eess,  he  was  arrested  a  second  time,  and  con-  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate  in  France, 
fined  again  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  state  bom  Dec.  25, 1793,  at  Paris.    He  first  served 
prison.     In  1764  he  married  a  young  lady  who  in  the  army,  was  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
was  possessed  of  some  property,  and  he  had  was  taken  prisoner  at  Dresden,  and  liberated 
tiie  hope  of  anietlv  living  on  her  estate ;  when  in  1816.    He  was  present  at  the  disastrous 
suddenly  Voltaire^s   renewed   hostility  called  battle  of  Waterloo,  served  a  few  years  under 
hiia  again  into  the  literary  arena.    During  this  the  Bourbons,  and  was  discharged  in  1826. 
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After  leftdiog,  for  9  yearn,  a  piirate  life,  em-  traetiTe  featnree  of  the  gallery.    BeanniooA 

ployed  in  ftgncoltoral  pursaits,  he  was  sent  to  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth, 

the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  took  his  BEAUMONT,  J.  T.G.,pr6y6tde,  bom  in  Nor- 

seat  in  the  opposition ;  he  was  reelected  in  mandy,  lived  daring  the  last  part  of  the  18th  oen* 

1642  and  1846.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  tury,became  known  by  discoyering  the  plot  called 

constitnent  assembly  in  1848,  and  of  the  leglsUi-  the  pacte  d$  famine^  the  object  of  which  was  a 

tnre  in  1849.   His  fortune,  standing,  and  ability,  monopoly  of  bread  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 

as  well  as  his  politiocd  sentiments,  commended  and  Ix)aisXVL  Alengwened  captivity  was  the 

him  to  Nyoleon  III.,  who  appointed  him  sen-  reward  of  his  efforts  to  unravel  this  mystery, 

ator  Jan.  26, 1852.  Being  made  aware  la  1768  of  a  compact  by 

BEAUMONT,  Fbancib,  bom  at  Grace  Dieu,  which  a  private  company  had  received  from  the 
Leicestershire,  in  1585,  died  in  March,  1016 ;  government  the  right  of  starving  the  country, 
one  of  the  moelt  prominent  of  the  old  English  he  wrote  a  strong  denunciation  to  be  sent  to  the 
dramatists,  connected  for  some  time  in  fiter'  parliamentofBoueo,  which  had  just  made  com- 
ary  labor  with  John  Fleteher,  so  that  their  plaints  about  monopolies ;  but  by  some  indie- 
plays  are  usually  published  under  the  joint  cretion,  the  document  was  made  known  to  the 
names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletoher.  Of  the  minister  of  police,  who  had  Beaumont  imme- 
private  life  of  Beaumont,  yery  httle  is  known,  diatoly  arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the  Bas- 
He  was  the  8d  son  of  Francis  Beaumont,  judge  tile^  where  he  was  kept  for  11  months ;  thea 
€d  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  time  oi  he  was  transferred  to  various  prisons,  his  cap- 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  for  a  short  time  at  tivity  lasting  no  less  than  21  years.  He  was 
Oxford,  whence  he  went  to  London,  and  studied  liberated  Sept  6, 1789,  two  months  after  the 
law  at  the  inner  tomple.    When  he  was  16,  taking  of  the  Bastile. 

he  turned  Ovid's  Satmam  and  E&rmaphro^  BEAUMONT,  Sib  Jomr,  English  poet,  bom 

dUtu  into  English  rhyme,  and  before  he  waa  in  1582,  died  in  1628.    He  was  elder  brother  of 

19,  had  become  an   intimate  friend  of  Ben  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  and  publish- 

Jonson.     His  connection,  a  kind  of  dramatic  ed  a  small  volume  of  poems,  remarkable  for  its 

partnership,  with  Fletcher,  appears  to  have  high  moral  tone.    He  also  wrote  a  poem  called 

lasted  about  12  years.    It  is  not  possible  to  de-  ^'  The  Grown  of  Thorns,''  in  8  books,  which  is 

termine  with  strict  accuracy  to   how  many  *  lost.    Winstanley,  in  his  *^  Honor  of  Parnassus,'* 

plays  he  contributed,  but  it  is  supposed  by  the  describes  Sir  John  Beaumont  as  one  of  "  the 

best  critics  that  out  of  62  dramas,  several  d  great  souls  of  numbers." 

which  are  now  lost,  and  which  were  published  BEAUMONT,  Willum,  a  surgeon  in  the  F. 

under   the    joint  names  of  Beaumont   and  S.  army,  born  in  1796,  and  died  at  St  Louis, 

Fletcher,  only  17  really  were  written  in  part  April  25, 1853.    He  is  principally  noted  for  his 

by  him.    Like  those  of  other  dramatiata  (^  discoveries  regarding  the  laws  of  digestion  and 

that  age,  his  plays  contain  much  of  value,  for  his  experiments  upon  the  body  of  Alexis  St. 

with  many  passages  of  great  force  and  beauty.  Martin.    In  1822  Beaumont  was  stationed  at 

Except  by  scholars,  they  are  now  rarely  read  Michillimackinao,  Michigan.    On  June  6,  St. 

or  referred  to.    He  waa  buried  in  Westminster  Martin,  a  young  man  18  years  of  age,  in  the  ser- 

abbey.  vice  of  the  Ajmerican  fur  company,  was  acci- 

BEAUMOin",  Sitt  Gboroi  HowLiiro,  a  mu-  dentally  shot,  receiving  the  whole  charge  of  a 

nificent  patron  of  art  and  an  amateur  of  consid*  musket  in  his  left  side,  from  a  distance  of  about 

erable  merit,  bora  at  his  family  seat  in  Leices-  one  yard,  carrying  with  it  portions  of  his  doth* 

torshire,  England,  Nov.  6, 1758,  and  died  Feb.  7,  ing,  and  inchaiag  two  ribs,  lacerating  the 

1827.    He  received  his  education  at  Eton,  and  lungs,  and  entering  the  stomach.     Notwith- 

subsequently  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  standing  the  severity  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Beau- 

to  the  study  of  painting  and  to  the  collection  mont  undertook  his  cure,  and  by  careful  and 

of  works  of  art    His  landscapes,  although  de-  constant  treatment  and  attention,  the  following 

ficient  in  practical  skill,  are  frequently  well  im-  year  found  him  ei\}oying  good  health  with  his 

agined,and  the  figures  and  other  accessories  former  strength  and  ^irits.    In  1825  Dr.  Bean- 

skilfully  disposed.    As  a  friend  and  patron  of  mont  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  upon 

artists,  in  whose  society  he  took  much  deliglit,  the  stomach  (^  St.  Martin,  showing  its  opera- 

his  claims  to  consideration  are  numerous,    fie  tions,  secretions,  the   action   of  the   sistrie 

was  among  the  fint  to  discover  and  encourage  juices,  &c. ;  these  exx>erimenta  he  was  obliged 

tlie  genius  of  Wilkie,  some  of  whose  finest  to  discontinue  after  a  few  months,  but  renewed 

works  were  painted  for  him,  and  his  gallery  them  at  various  intervals  until   his  death; 

contained,  beside  many  choice  works  of  the  old  his  patient  during  so  many  years  presenting  the 

masters,  fine  specimens  of  the  best  modern  Eng-  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  man  ei^oying  good 

lish  painters.    He  was  also  instrumental  in  es«  health,  appetite,  and  spirits,  with  an  aperture 

tablishing  the  British  national  gallery,  and  as  opening  into  his  stomach  8^  inches  in  circum- 

an  inducement  to  parliament  to  purchase  the  ference,  through  which  the  whole  action  of  the 

celebrated  Angerstein  collection  for  that  pur-  stomach  might  be  observed.    The  result  of  his 

pose,offeredtopresent  16  of  his  best  pictures  to  experimento  was  published  by  Dr.  Beaumont 

the  collection.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  1888,  and  has  oeen  recognized  throughout 

this  munificent  gift  is  now  one  of  the  most  at-  the  medical  W9rld  as  a  valuable  addition  to  sci* 
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eiioe.    St  Mardn  is  stfll  lining,  bariDg  viated  BEAUNOIR,  -whose  real  name  was  Bobx- 

Earope  in  1867.  kxau,  Albxakdbe  Loms  Bbrtband,  a  French 

BEAUMONT  DE  LA  B01On£BE,6nBTA.TB  dramatist,  bom  April  4,1746,  at  Paris,  died 

AuousTE  DX,  a  French  advocate  and  writer,  Aug.  6,  1828.    He  was  a  witty,  graphic,  and 

bom  Feb.  6, 1802,  in  the  department  of  Sarthe.  originid  writer,  and  produced  no  less  than  200 

In  1881  be  was  oommissioned,  with  Alexis  de  plajs,  by  which  he  made  more  than  800,000 

TooqnevUie,  to  visit  the  United  States  in  order  crowns.    Daring  the  revolution,  Beaunoir  emi- 

to  make  inqniry  about  the  penitentiary  i^Btem  grated  to  Belgium,  then  to  Russia,  where  Paul 

estabiished  here;  and  the  result  of  their  voyage  L  intrusted  him  with  the  direction  of  the  im- 

was  a  report  which  has  become  a  standard  penal  theatre.    In  1801  he  returned  to  I^nce. 

work  on  the  subject,  Du  iytUms  pinitmUiaire  BEAUPB^fiAU,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 

auxBUUa  UhUetdeitmapplieaHanen^hinM.  ment  of  Maine  et  Loire,  26  miles  6.  W.  of 

Beside  this  work,  while  De  Tooqneville  publish-  Angers,  on  the  Erve.    It  nas  manufactories  of 

ed  his  Democratie  atix  Etas  UniSy  Beaumont  linen,  woollen  mills,  dye  works,  and  tanneries; 

produoed  a  kind  of  novel,  MarU,  au  de  Vetdof  but  is  particularly  known  by  the  bloody  battle 

^age  aux  JStat$  UhtA,  which  has  been  translat*  which  was  fought  under  its  widls,  April  2, 1798, 

ed  and  reprinted  in  this  country.     In  1889^  between  the  Vendeans  and  the  republicans,  nn- 

nother  b<M)k  from  his  pen,  LVrltiids  palitiqud,  der  Gen.  ligonier.     The  latter  were  defeated. 

9oeiaU  et  religisuu,  conmianded  public  atten-  Pop.  8,790. 

ti<»i,  and  was  rewarded,  as  well  as  the  preceding  BEAUSOBBE,  Ibaao  ds,  a  French  Oalvin- 

one,  with  theMonthyon  prize  of  the  French  in-  Sst  divine,  bom  March  8, 1659,  at  Niort,  died 

atitate.    In  1840,  BeiEiumont  was  elected  to  the  June  6, 1788,  at  Berlin.    He  received  orders  2 

ciiambo-  of  deputies,  sided  with  those  members  years  previous  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

ftraing  the  so-called  dynastic  opposition,  and  Nantes,  and  was  appointed  pastor  at  ChatiUon- 

Ikvored  electoral  reform  in  1847.    Being  sent  sur-Indre.     On  the  dosing  of  his  church,  he 

to  the  constituent  assembly  in  1848,  he  was  a  ran  the  risk  of  being  imprisoned  for  holding 

member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  af^irs.  secret  religions  meetings  at  his  house,  and  was 

Gen.  Gavaiffnao  appointed  him  ambamidor  to  compelled  to  leave  France.    He  took  reftige  at 

England.    He  was  reelected  to  the  legislative  Botterdam,  and  afterward   went   to  Azihalt- 

assembly,  where  he  did  not  play  a  conspicuous  Dessau,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  7  years.    In 

parti  and  since  the  eoup  d'etat  of  December^  1694  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  the  elector 

1861,  he  has  been  in  retirement.    In  1886  he  Frederic  William  HI.  appointed  him  i>astor  of 

married  a  granddaughter  of  Gen.  La&yette.  one  of  the  French  churches  in  that  city.    He 

BEAUMONT  DE  LA  BONNIEBE,  Mabo  soon  after  became  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  Prus- 

Abtohts,  comte  de,  a  French  general,  bom  sia,  and  entered,  in  1707,  the  consistory^here 

Sept  28,  1760,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tours,  died  he  held  his  seat  for  nearly  80  years.    He  was 

Feb.  4, 1880.    He  entered  the  service  as  a  cap-  a  scholar  of  uncommon  attainments  and  a  per* 

tun  in  1764.    Being  a  colonel  in  1792,  he  op-  spicnons  writer. 

posed  the  fury  of  uie  revolutionists  at  Lyons,  BEAUSOLEIL,  Jx an  Du  Ohatzlbt,  baron  de, 

was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  his  a  Flemish  mineralogist  and  alchemist,  bom  in 

regiment,  which  had  become  very  mudi  attached  Brabant,  about  1578,  died  in  the  Bastile,  in  1645. 

to  him^  resoaed  him  at  the  moment  he  was  He  travelled  over  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu* 

taken  to  the  scaffold.    He  afterward  served  rope,  seeking  mines  by  means  of  the  divining* 

with  distinction  in  Italy  and  Germany.     Kapo-  rod,  the  great  compass,  the  seven<4ngles  compass, 

leon  L  made  him  a  senator  in  1807,  and  a  count  the  mineral  astrolabe,  the  metallic  rake,  Ac   He 

of  the  empire  in  1808.    Still  he  was  among  the  twice  visited  France,  and  was,  on  a  charge  of  sor- 

first  to  join  the  Bourbons,  and  was  promoted  to  oery,  dispossessed  of  all  his  jewels  and  instra- 

the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIIL,  to  whom  he  re*  menta,  and  a  little  later  confined  in  the  Bastile, 

mained  faithfiiL  where  he  died.    His  wife  shared  his  labors,  and 

BEAUKE,  a  town  of  France,  dq>artment  of  probably  his  fate. 

C&te  d'Or,  20  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  DQon,  in  a  fine  BEAUTEMPS-BEAUPBfi,  Ohabues  Fban- 

eoontiy,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  {Nroducesez*  qois,  an  eminent  French  hydrographer,  bora  in 

ceQent  wine  ;  pop.  in  1856,  10,458.    Its  most  1766,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sahite  Menehould.    His 

lentsricable  public  buildingps  are  the  church  of  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  hydrographic 

Kotro  Dame  and  the  hoepiud  founded  in  1444.  purstdts  and  to  the  drawing  of  maps  and  charts. 

Its  ramparta,  beautifhlly  planted,  afford  fine  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  accuracy. 

pvomenadea.  Previously  to  the  revocation  of  the  Among  his  wor&s  are  the  Atiae  de  la  mer  BaU 

e&t  of  Nantea,  Beaune  was  among  the  leading  ^^  /  Carte  hydrographiqru  gSnirale  ;  Plan  de 

mannfafitnring  cities  of  eastem  I^nce ;  it  stiu  Pikeaut ;  and  especially  the  Atlas  accompanying 

nodooea  doth,  cutlery,  leather,  vinegar,  casks,  the  account  of  tlie  voyage  undertaken  in  1791, 

m^  but  its  actual  importance  is  moe^y  derived  by  D'EntrecasteaiuL  in  search  of  the  unfortunate 

from  its  wine  trade,  which  is  quite  considerable.  lia  P^rouse.    This  last  work  was  only  published 

Tbe  vineyards  by  which  it  is  surrounded  yi^d  in  1808 ;  bnt  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  maps  had 

alaige  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  considered  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  used 

the  best  of  the  aeoond  (growths  of  Burgundy*  them  in  their  explorations  in  the  Pacific.    He 

Qia  mathfioiatician  Monge  was  bom  hora.  is  called  the/otMr  of  hydrography^  and  is  now 
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cliief  hydrograplier  and  keeper  of  the  rich  col-  Aristoteliiin  affirmed  heanty  only  in  that  which 
lection  of  maps  and  charts  belonging  to  the  satisfies  the  intellect. — The  theory  of  Plato  was 
French  navy,  beside  being  member  of  the  cherished  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  where 
Institute  and  of  the  Bureau  des  LongiUida,  Plotinns  stated  it  in  an  admirable  treatise.  Ma^ 
BEAUTY,  the  quality  of  objects  which  gives  terial  beauty,  he  says,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
delight  to  the  sesthetio  faculty.  It  is  found  in  spiritual  beauty.  Mind  alone  is  beautiful,  and 
nature,  in  scenery,  sounds,  and  forms,  and  is  in  loving  the  beautiful  it  loves  only  the  shadows 
produced  in  art,  in  poetry,  music,  paintinff,  of  itself.  But  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  adopted 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  To  trace  its  devel-  by  8t.  Augustine,  and  subsequently  by  Boethiua, 
opment  or  manifestations  would  be  to  give  a  was  received  by  those  of  the  schoolmen  who 
history  of  all  the  arts,  and  we  purpose  here  only  speculated  of  beauty.  The  2  greatest  masters 
to  treat  the  subject  abstractly.  From  the  time  of  the  scholastic  method  were  the  Dominican 
of  Plato,  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness  have  been  Thomas  Aquinss,  and  the  Franciscan  Dun 
the  categories  which  have  occupied  philosophy.  Scotus,  and  while  the  former  of  these  and  hia 
Truth  is  the  ideal  or  absolute  in  the  domain  of  disciples  made  intellect  supreme,  and  the  latter 
intellect,  goodness  in  that  of  volition  or  action,  and  his  disciples  made  will  supreme,  there  was 
and  after  centuries  of  earnest  speculation,  beauty  found  no  thiM  master  to  assert  the  claims  of 
has  at  length  found  its  place  as  the  ideal  in  the  sentiment  or  beauty.  Thus  beauty,  whose  aUi- 
domun  of  sensibility.  As  esthetics  treats  of  ance,  in  ancient  philosophy,  had  been  soughl 
the  works  of  art  which  exhibit  human  passion,  by  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  triple  sis- 
and  of  the  law  by  which  we  love,  pity,  fear,  terhood,  was  now  forsaken  and  an  outcast — ^Nor 
sympathize,  and  wonder,  so  beauty,  which  ia  was  the  discusnon  renewed  till  long  after  the 
t&e  theme  of  aesthetics,  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  revival  of  letters. — ^In  Italy,  where  the  sternesl 
the  passions  and  sentiments.  The  divine  pur-  people  of  antiquity  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
pose  revealed  to  the  intellect  is  truth,  revealed  most  sensitive  of  modern  nations,  the  modem 
in  human  life  is  virtue,  and  revealed  to  the  culture  of  the  beautiful  took  its  rise;  and  its  firsi 
heart  is  beauty. — ^In  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  fruits  were  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
which  contains  the  oldest  important  extant  spe-  and  manv  paintings  as  weU  as  poems  before  the 
culations  on  this  subject,  beauty  is  an  archety-  end  of  the  16th  century.  The  love  of  beauty- 
pal  idea  proceeding  from  the  iimnite  mind  and  seemed  a  national  instinct,  universal  among  the 
imaged  in  material  forms.  It  resides  primarily  populace,  patronized  by  the  wealth  of  princes, 
in  God  and  in  the  human  soul,  is  a  carainal  spir-  encouraged  by  the  learning  of  academies.  Yei 
itual  fact,  and  would  remain  a  reality  though  the  criticism  and  speculation  upon  the  subject 
matter  were  annihilated.  Plato,  indeed,  affirmed  went  far  behind  the  improvement  in  taste  and 
the  order  of  the  universe  to  be  a  harmonious  the  delight  in  art.  Reflection  among  the  Italians 
manifestation  of  beauty,  yet  he  preferred  to  has  never  been  able  to  rival  the  activity  and 
dwell  upon  and  praise  the  idea,  and  proposed  power  of  their  imagination,  and  though  their 
no  theory  of  objective  beauty,  of  the  laws  by  country  is  the  nursery  of  all  that  is  best  ia 
which  a  beautiful  idea  becomes  a  beautiful  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  they  have  coi^ 
obiect  Though  he  inaugurated  the  8  categori*  tributed  little  that  is  important  to  the  philo»- 
cal  ideas,  he  yet  did  not  nicely  draw  the  dis-  ophy  of  the  beautiful. — In  France  the  questions 
tinction  between  our  notions  of  the  beautiful  which  occupied  Oartesianism  were  foreign  to 
and  of  the  good.  The  enthusiastic  disciple  of  So-  assthetics,  and  only  minds  of  a  second  order  in 
crates,  he  made  the  moral  element  everywhere  that  great  school  gratified  themselves  with  re- 
dominant  in  his  philosophy,  yet  his  mind  was  producing  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  feebly 
so  sensitively  sBsthetic  that  he  affirmed  that  only  restating  the  theory  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Augu»^ 
the  spectacle  of  eternal  beauty  could  give  wortii  tine.  Thus  Grousaz  made  the  beautiful  to  oon* 
to  this  mortal  life.  Swayed  by  a  twofold  love,  sist  in  6  elements,  order,  regularity,  proportion, 
he  refrained  from  dialectic  severity.  Wishing  unity,  and  variety,  and  AndrS  distinguished  ift 
to  make  both  beauty  and  goodness  supreme,  and  into  various  degrees  and  sorts  from  the  various 
unable  to  set  either  above  the  other,  he  blended  combinations  of  these  sources.  The  P^re  Buf- 
them  into  one,  and  called  them  by  a  common  fier  advanced  the  curious  theory,  which  was 
name  which  embraced  both  the  words  beautiful  afterward  adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  tiiaA 
and  good. — Aristotle  has  treated  the  subject  beauty  consists  in  mediocrity,  and  that  things 
briefly  and  from  an  objective  stand-point,  and  are  beautiftil  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  or- 
unlike  Plato,  he  links  beauty  not  with  goodness  dinary  and  usuaL  Diderot,  wi^out  the  Pla- 
but  with  truth.  According  to  him,  that  object  tonic  faith  in  the  idea  of  beauty,  and  unable  to 
is  beautiful  which  is  composed  with  such  order  discover  a  common  quality  in  all  beautiful 
and  proportion  that  we  can  see  its  parts  and  objects,  could  affirm  the  existence  of  beauty 
embrace  them  all  together.  The  same  view  was  neither  in  tiie  mind  of  man  nor  in  the  material 
adopted  and  strikingly  expressed  by  St.  Angus-  universe.  With  a  mind  of  singular  acutenesa^ 
tine  in  his  remark,  that  unity  is  the  source  of  which  delighted  in  the  discovery  of  relation^ 
beauty,  that  that  thing  is  bc^iutiful  whose  cen-  he  strangely  imagined  this  delight  to  be  one  of 
tral  principle  and  organic  relations  we  can  per-  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  boldly  proposed  the 
ceivc.  Thus,  as  the  Platonic  theory  made  that  theory  that  beauty  consists  in  the  idea  of  rda^ 
beautiful  which  satisfies  the  moral  nature,  so  the.  tion — ^that  oljecta  are  beautiful  in  proportion  aa 
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▼e  can  x>eroeive  their  relations  to  many  other  Alison  makes  it  passionate,  a  matter  of  the  emo- 
objects.    Marmontel  advanced  the  opinion  that  tions  it  awakens;  both  make  it  objectively  an- 
an  object  is  beantifnl  which  makes  us  experience  real,  and  subjectively  indeterminate.  The  theory 
pleasure  as  we  discover  in  it  the  power  of  its  of  Alison  has  been,  with  unimportant  mod ifioa- 
author,  the  abundance  of  resources  which  he  tions,  adopted  andillustrated  by  Dugald  Stewart 
had  at  command,  and  the  intelligence  which  has  and  Francis  Jeffrey.    The  latest  English  aBsthetic 
presided  over  its  formation.  He  thus  confounded  writer  is  Ruskin,  who  raises  beauty  out  of  the 
beauty  with  sublimity.    Recent  French  philos-  sphere  of  accident,  and  like  Plato  affirms  it  to 
opby,  in  its  struggle  against  the  materialism  of  be  a  manifestation  of  the  thought  of  Deity.    It 
the  last  century,  has  attended  principally  to  marks  the  material  universe  which  is  a  sem- 
questions  of  method  and  psychology,  to  logic,  blance  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  it  marks 
ethics,  and  theodicy,  and  has  neglectea  or  made  human  actions  which  are  vital  with  the  presence 
only  the  most  general  observations  upon  the  of  €rod,  being  the  felicitous  performance  of  his 
science  of  the  beautifuL    Jouffroy  and  Ck)U8in  will.    Every  beautiful  object  reveals  the  infinite, 
have,  however,  introduced  some  of  the  results  and  has  a  unity  within  itself;  it  is  in  repose, 
of  foreign  speculation. — ^In  England,  the  earl  of  but  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  magnincent 
Shaftesbury,  an  accomplished  admirer  of  Plato,  energy ;  it  has  about  it  the  dignity  of  justice 
was  the  first  to  recall  philosophy  to  the  subject  and  purity,  and  the  moral  judgment  enters 
of  beauty,  and  moralized  elegantly  and  raptur-  largely  into  the  perception  of  its  beauty.    Not 
OQsly  over  the  supreme  good  and  the  supreme  finding  beauty  and  goodness  separated  in  objects, 
beauty  which  he  regarded  as  the  same.    In  his  Ruskin  is  unwilling  to  distinguish  them  as  ideas, 
ethicd  views  he  considered  man  endowed  with  denies  the  possibility  of  great  success  in  art  to 
a  distinct  moral  sense  for  discriminating  between  wicked  men,  and  makes  ideal  beauty  equally  the 
virtue  and  vice,  and  a  little  later  Hutcheson  aim  ofthe  religionist,  the  moralist,  and  the  artist 
transferred  this  sense  from  the  department  of  — ^The  first  of  the  German  thinkers  upon  the 
ethics  to  that  of  SBsthetics,  and  suggested  a  pe-  beautiful,  and  the  most  important  writer  on  the 
culiar  inward  faculty  for  the  perception  of  subiect  since  Plato, was  Baumgarten,  a  disciple  of 
beauty.     In  reference   to   objective   beauty.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  While  for  10  centuries  beauty 
Hutcheson  repeated  the  theory  of  unity  ana  had  been  tossed  to  and  fro  from  matter  to  spirit, 
variety.    The  waving  line  by  which  Hogarth  and  had  been  variously  assigned  to  almost  every 
sough  t  to  account  for  b3auty,especially  for  female  quality  in  objects,  and  almost  e  ven^  habit  of  the 
beauty,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  this  soul,  Baumgarten  first  fixed  it  firmly  as  that 
view.    The  most  arbitrary  and  unfortunate  of  which  appeals  to  human  sensibility.    The  in- 
all  the  English  theories  on  the  subject  is  that  of  teUectual  and  the  moral  natures  have  their 
Burke,  who,  having  adopted  a  materialistic  phi-  respective  ideals,  but  the  whole  current  of  the 
losophy  unnatural  to  his  genius,  sought  the  laws  sentiments  and  passions  sets  toward  beauty.  The 
of  beauty  in  the  laws  of  organism  and  of  the  intellect  perceives  with  logical  clearness,  but 
nervous  system.     Every  thing  which  produces  there  is  another  kind  of  perception,  a  eognitio 
an  extraordinary  tension  of  the  nerves  causes  a  tendtvoct^  which  grasps  beauty  not  at  aU  by  the 
passion  analogous  to  terror,  and  is  consequently  understanding,  not  merely  by  the  sense,  but  by 
a  source  of  the  sublime ;  every  thing,  on  the  con-  tiie  whole  human  sensitivity.    The  philosopher 
trary,  which  produces  a  relaxation  in  the  fibres  of  jEgina,who,  according  to  his  own  expresaon, 
18  a  beautiful  object.    Other  philosophers  have  heard  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  bodies,  though 
variously  sought  beauty  in  some  quality  of  ex-  only  the  sense  of  sight  was  addressed,  is  an  illus- 
temal  things  or  in  some  faculty  of  the  soul,  tration  of  the  Baumgartenian  perception  of 
but  Burke  seeks  it  in  the  state  of  the  body,  beauty.    It  is  the  unity,  the  combined  result, 
making  it  a  matter  of  the  optic  and  auditory  of  the  variety  fturnished  by  the  senses.    The 
nerves  and  of  animal  fibre.    The  Scotch  meta-  theory  of  Baumgarten  became  the  foundation 
physician,  Reid,  advanced  what  may  be  termed  of  the  science  of  SBsthetics^  and  was  more  fuUy 
the  symbolical   theory  of  objective   beauty,  developed  by  subsequent  philosophers.    Kant 
Starting  with  the  Platonic  view  that  objects  are  accurately  defined  the  beautiful  as  that  which 
beautiful  only  because  they  express  spiritual  is  an  object  of  pure  disinterested  satisfaction ; 
ideas,  he  maintained  that  moral  beauty  has  cer-  he  thus  distinguished  it  from  the  agreeable  aud 
tain  material  symbols.    Thus  a  serpentine  line  is  the  good,  in  both  of  which  we  are  interested, 
beautiful,  not  from  any  quality  uiat  it  has  in  since  we  desire  to  possess  the  former  and  to  re- 
itself,  but  because  it  has  relation  to  certain  alize  the  latter.    He  did  not  in  his  speculations 
moral  qualities,  as,  for  instance,  suppleness  and  on  this  subject  pass  the  chasm  which  separates 
gentleness.    Alison  accords  with  this  view  in  the  subjective  from  the  objective  side  of  his 
denying  any  inherent  beauty  in  objects,  which,  philosophy,  and  did  not  enter  on  the  question 
he  ^rras^  become  beautiful  only  as  they  become  of  objective  beauty.    This  task  was  left  for  the 
a  source  of  pleasant  emotions  to  us  by  associa-  philosophical  genius  of  his  enthusiastic  disciple, 
lion  with  onr  feelings.    Thus  beauty  would  de-  the  poet  Schiller,  who  found  beauty  in  natural- 
pend  upon  the  accident  of  what  may  be  interest-  ness  and  simplicity,  that  is,  in  the  easy  and  bar- 
ing to  each  one,  and  be  as  various  and  shifting  monious  blending  of  idea  and  form.   Thephilos- 
as  individoal  experience.  Diderot  made  it  Intel-  ophy  of  Fichte,  which  was  a  concentration  of 
lectual,  ft  matter  of  the  relations  it  suggests ;  the  universe  in  the  Ego,  and  almost  a  moral 
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ftnaiicism,  vfl0  tmfaTorable  to  speonlation  on  at  every  point  With  Hesel  the  histotx  of  the 
thifl  subject ;  since  where  morality  monopcJized  philosophy  of  the  beantif al  terminates,  his  sno- 
all  the  passions,  and  life  was  bat  a  struggle  of  oessors  having  made  bat  inconsiderable  modifi- 
the  f^ee  power  of  the  Ego  against  the  resistance  cations  of  his  views.  The  result  of  the  brilliant 
of  nature,  the  sphere  of  art  was  contracted^  and  series  of  speculations  on  the  subject  in  Gkr- 
beauty  could  be  at  most  but  a  spectacle  of  many  has  been  to  establish  philosophically  art 
Fichtean  virtue.  The  theory  of  the  beautiful  as  the  province  of  beauty^  and  sentiment  as  the 
approached  to  completeness  in  the  phtloeophy  D^ulty  which  perceives  it  Schelling  and  He- 
of  Schelling.  The  principle  of  this  philosophy  gel,  however,  almost  borrow  the  words  of  Plato 
is  the  higher  unity  or  identity  of  the  two  pomts  in  affirming  that  matter  is  beautiful  oidy  as  it 
of  view  which  Kant  had  separated,  namely^  sub*  is  inspired  with  an  idea  and  made  to  express  the 
Ject  and  object^-of  nature  which  is  visible  thingsof  the  spiritual  world.  Among  the  most 
mind,  and  of  mind  which  is  invisible  nature,  valuable  treatises  upon  beauty  are  the  ^Greater 
This  unity  pervades  the  physical  universe,  but  Hippias,'^  ^^  Phndrus,*'  **  Banquet,^*  and  ^*  Re- 
is  especially  manifest  to  us  in  the  realm  of  art  public"  of  Plato ;  Plotinus,  in  the  6th  book  of 
Beauty  is  the  fusion  of  the  infinite  wiih  the  his  first  Ennead ;  Spaletti,  Saggio  9opra  la  hd- 
finite,  of  free  roirit  with  fiited  matter,  of  life  leua^  Rome,  1766 ;  Baumgarten,  jEMetica^ 
with  nature,  of  idea  with  form.  Thus  art,  Frankfort,  1750;  and  the  more  recent  lestheti- 
which  reveals  beauty,  combines  the  two  terms  cal  works  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Bouterweck, 
of  existence,  whoee  union  constitutes  not  only  Hegel)  Vogel,  and  Jouffiroy.  (See  ^^sthbtics.) 
the  beautifu,  but  also  the  true,  the  absolute,  BEAUV AlS,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  cap* 
the  divine.  Art  is  therefore  the  highest  maul-  ital  of  the  department  of  Oise,  on  the  Th6rain, 
festation  of  qiirit,  and  is  essentially  religious.  4Q  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1856 
Schelling  doubtless  passed  the  goal  in  this  14,086.  When  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  it 
apotbeosb  of  art  The  artistic  form  being  the  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci ;  it  became 
most  perfect  expression  of  truth,  philosophical  early  the  s^at  of  a  bishopric,  the  holder  of 
truth  should  reassume  this  form  and  return  to  which  was,  under  the  Oapetian  kings,  one  of 
ancient  poesy  and  myth.  He  confounded  truth,  the  13  peers  of  France.  During  the  14th  and 
beauty,  and  goodness,  philosophy,  art,  and  re-  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  held 
liffion,  and  the  forms  that  were  prooer  to  each ;  b^  the  English ;  and  it  was  Pierre  Gauchon, 
religion  became  a  kind  of  poetry,  ana  sentiment-  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  presided  over  the  court 
alism,  mysticisni,  and  symbolism  evervwhere  by  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  sentenced  to  be 
made  an  irruption  into  science  and  history,  burnt  In  1473  the  citv.  being  besieged  by 
Schelling  was  influential  in  quickening  the  Gharles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  wss  cour- 
study  of  the  monuments  of  art,  and  in  reviving  ageously  defended  by  its  inhabitants,  among 
Christian  art,  and  among  his  most  enthusiastio  whom  a  woman,  Jeanne  Lun6,  celebrated  under 
disciples  were  the  writers  of  the  romantic  the  name  of  Jeanne  la  Hachette,  distinguished 
school,  Tieck,  the  Schlegds,  and  Solger.  The  herself  by  her  intrepidity.  Beauvais  is  also 
last  of  these  accounted  for  beauty  on  the  prin-  the  birthplace  of  ViUiers  de  Pile-Adam,  grand 
ciple  of  irony,  and  made  it  the  end  of  art  to  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  in  vain  a^end- 
reveal  to  the  human  consciousness  the  nothing-  ed  the  isUmd  of  Rnodes  against  Solyman.  The 
ness  of  finite  things  and  of  the  events  of  the  city  was  once  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which 
real  world.  The  perception  of  beauty  oonasta  have  been  partly  levelled  and  converted  into 
in  assuming  the  stand-point  of  divine  irony,  promenades ;  it  contained  also  a  great  number 
playing  with  created  things,  laughing  at  the  of  convents  and  churches,  only  2  of  the  ktter 
interests,  passions,  struggles,  and  collisions  of  now  extant ;  the  cathedriu,  one  of  the  largest  in 
men,  at  their  sufierings  as  well  as  their  joys,  France,  tlie  chour  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
and  in  discerning  above  this  tragic  comedy  of  Gothic  tfchitecture ;  the  church  of  St  Stephen, 
human  life  the  immutable  power  of  the  abso-  much  older,  in  which  the  mingling  of  the 
lute.  To  rectify  and  develop  the  conception  ogive  and  the  semi-circular  arch  may  be  per* 
of  Schelling  was  the  task  of  HegeL  To  Hegel  oeived.  The  hdtel  de  la  jM^eeture  is  ako  a 
beauty  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of  its  finite  mani-  curious  mcmument  of  Gothic  stvle.  The  impe- 
festation.  It  first  appears  in  nature  and  in  his-  rial  manufactory  of  tapestry,  founded  here  in 
tory,  but  is  there  defective  because  unconscious.  1664  by  Oolbert^  is  next  in  excellence  to  that 
It  exists  consciously  in  human  thought,  but  of  Grobelins. 

being  there  only  sul^ective  seeks  to  realize  BEAUVAIS.   I.  Oaicillb,  silk  manu&cturer 

itself  outwardly.    This  realization  of  thought  of  Lyons,  born  in  1781,  died  in  1852.    At  the 

is  beanty,  whose  realm  is  art  Works  of  art  are  age  of  18  he  was  already  at  the  head  of  a  largo 

the  objective  forms  of  Uie  ideal,  like  the  works  establishment,  and  at  20  employed  2,000  men. 

of  nature,  but  without  the  defect  of  nature.    In  He  was  presented  to  the  empress  Josephine  by 

the  ancient  flvmbolic  form  of  art  matter  pre-  Napoleon  as  an  instance  of  youthfhl  abilities, 

ponderated,  the  ideal  shining  through  but  im-  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  home-manufac- 

perfecdy ;  in  the  dasno  form  of  art  the  ideal  tared  Ghina  crape  into  the  fVench  market,  his 

was  in  harmony  with,  and  adequatelv  expressed  first  experiments  for  which  were  made  after 

by  the  form ;  and  in  romantic  or  Christian  art  the  pattern  of  a  small  piece  cut  by  stealth  from 

mind  preponderates,  and  breaks  through  matter  the  empress's  dress.    In  the  latter  years  of  hia 
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life  {he  breeding  of  silk  worms  occupied  his  aJb-  hf  all  the  eminent  literaiT-  characters  of  Italy, 
tendon.  11.  Chables  Theodore,  a  French  gen-  and  acquired  the  renown  of  being  not  only  one 
eral,bomNov.  8, 1772,  at  Orleans,  died  at  Paris,  of  the  most  learned,  but  perhaps  the  most 
in  the  beginning  of  1830.  He  first  served  as  a  amiable  man  of  his  time. — ^Rbn£  Fban^ois,  an 
private,  but  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  a^u-  illustrious  prelate,  the  worthy  colleague  of 
tant-general.  He  went  to  Egypt  with  Bonaparte,  Fl^chier  and  F6n^lon,  born  in  1664,  died  in 
but  resigned  on  account  of  some  disagreement  1789.  Being  bishop  of  Toumay  when  the  town 
with  bis  chief.  While  returning  to  France,  he  was  besieged  by  Pnnce  Eugene,  he  showed  the 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  corsair  and  brought  utmost  generosity  and  devotion  to  his  flock, 
to  Gonatantinople,  where  he  was  detained  converting  his  episcopal  palace  into  a  hospital, 
for  18  months.  The  first  consul  did  not  sellinff  aU  his  valuables  and  borrowing  over 
permit  him  to  re&iter  the  army  until  1809,  a  miUion  of  francs  to  relieve  ^e  needs  and 
when  be  served  in  Spain  and  was  after-  sufferings  of  both  the  soldiers  and  the  in- 
ward sent  to  the  Rhine.  In  1815  he  com-  habitants.  On  the  taking  of  the  town,  he 
manded  at  Bayonne,  and  was  dismissed  on  the  was  ordered  to  perform  a  Te  Deum  in  honor 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  Then  he  returned  to  of  the  conquerors,  but  courageously  refused 
literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  compiler  of  the  to  obey  the  summons. — Charles  Justb,  mar- 
very  popular  publication,  Victovreset  eonquStes  shal  of  France,  bom  at  Luneville,  in  1720, 
dsi  .FVanfaift,  the  28  vols,  of  which  appeared  in  died  in  1798,  distinguished  himself  during  the 
1817  and  the  following  years.  He  was  also  the  siege  of  Ftague  and  the  glorious  retreat  whidh 
editor  of  the  Oarreipondanee  offieieUe  et  eoTtr  followed.  1742.  He  fousht  bravely  at  the  stonn- 
JidetUidU  de  NapoUon  Bonaparte  okmo  Ut  in^  of  Mahon,  1766,  where  be  commanded  the 
cffurs  Uranghrei  (Paris,  1819,  1820,  7  vols,  pnncipal  attack,  and  contributed  in  1760  to 
8vo).  III.  Jean  Baftistb  Ohables  Mabib,  the  victory  won  at  Oorback  by  Marshal  Bro- 
an  eloquent  French  preacher,  bom  at  Cher-  glie.  On  Aug.  4,  1789,  when  the  revolution 
bourg  in  1781,  died  April  4,  1790,  at  Paris,  bad  already  oonmienced,  he  became  a  member 
He  entered  sacred  orders,  with  the  intention  of  of  the  cabmet  of  Louis  XYI.,  but  bis  advice 
attending  especially  to  preaching^  and  soon  be*  was  of  little  avail,  and  be  was  dismissed  at  the 
came  a  &vorite  among  those  who  could  appre-  end  of  6  months.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
oiate  bis  elegance  .of  style  and  attractive  deliv«  the  king  die  on  the  scaffold. — ^Chaielbs  Justs 
ery.  The  characteristics  of  his  eloquence  were  FnAirgois  Yioturnibn,  bom  March  29,  1798, 
suavity  and  tenderness,  but  he  sometimes  served  during  the  Russian  war  under  Napoleon 
showed  freedom,  and  even  boldness  of  speech  I.,  and  was  appointed  senator  in  1852,  by  Napo- 
in  bis  sermons  at  court    In  person  and  talent  leon  III. 

be  bore  some  likeness  to  F6n61on.    He  had  been  BEAUY OIB-SUB-MER,  a  town  of  France, 

promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Senez,  which  he  department  of  Yend^,  opposite  the  island  of 

resigned  in  1788.    Six  years  later  he  was  one  Koir  Houtier,  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  with 

of  ue  deputies  of  Paris  to  the  etates-general.  which  it  is  united  by  the  Gahouette  canal.    It 

BEAUVAIJ,  the  name  of  a  princely  Frencb  was   formerly  fortified.     In  1588,  Henry  of 

ftmily,  several  members  of  which  deserve  to  be  Navarre,  who  was  soon  to  become  Henry  IV., 

noticed. — ^RiHt,  one  of  the  most  valiant  kniglita  came  near  losing  his  life  in  an  ambuscade,  while 

of  the  18th    century,    accompanied    Charles,  besieging  its  castle.    It  is  now  a  small  trading 

duke  of  Anjou,  in  his  conquest  of  Naples,  con-  port,  dealing  in  com  and  salt,  produced  in  the 

tributed  to  the  victory  of  Benevento,  was  ap-  ne^hboring  salt  marshes.    Pop.  in  1856,  2,746. 

Siinted  constable  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  SSAUVOIS,  Ambboisb  Mabxe  FnANgois  Jo- 
ed from  his  wounds  in  1266. — ^Loms,  lord  bbph  Pausot  db,  a  celebrated  French  natural- 
high  seneschal  of  Provence,  chamberlain  to  ist  and  traveller,  bom  July  27, 1752,  at  Arras, 
Ben6  d'Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  with  whom  he  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1820.  He  studied  law,  and 
lived  in  great  familiarity,  served  in  various  war  became  receiver  of  the  crown  rents.  This  office 
expeditions ;  and  being  sent  by  Ren6  as  his  am-  being  suppressed  in  1777,  Beauvois  resolved  to 
bttoidor  to  Pius  II.,  died  at  Rome  in  1462. —  devote  himself  to  science,  and  became  in  1781  a 
Bebtbakd,  died  in  1474,  was  employed  as  a  oorresponding  member  of  the  academy  of  scien- 
dijdomatist  by  Charles  YH.  of  France ;  he  ne-  ces.  In  1786  he  Joined  an  expedition  sent  by  the 
golaated  traces  with  England,  and  a  little  later  Frencb  government  to  the  western  coast  of 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conquest  of  Nor-  Africa,  and  explored  Owara  andJBenin.  Within 
mandy.  He  was  also  in  great  credit  with  Louis  a  period  of  18  months  he  gathered  a  consider^ 
XI. — ^HxKBi,  general  and  diplomatist,  lived  in  able  number  of  plants  and  insects,  which  he 
the  latter  pen  of  the  16th  century  and  during  forwarded  to  France.  He  next  repaired  to 
the  first  of  the  l7th.  He  served  in  Hungary  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
vnder  Emperor  Bndolph  11.,  and  distinguiiuied  high  council  of  the  island.  The  colony  waa 
himself  against  the  Turks. — ^Maeo,  prince  of  then  in  a  veir  precarious  situation,  and  it  be- 
Onaon,  died  in  1754,  was  governor  of  the  young  came  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  to  keep 
Duke  Francis  <3^  Lorraine,  who  afterward  mar-  the  blacks  in  subjection.  A  pro-slavery  man 
riad  Maria  Theresa  and  became  emperor  of  and  an  opponent  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
Oenniinv.  Mare,  rewarded  with  the  viceroy-  trade,  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  would 
tfty  of  Toaoany,  Uved  in  Florence  surrounded  have  infficted  a  deadly  blow  on  the  colonieS| 
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BeauTois  went  to  solicit  aasistanoe  from  the  Ls  it,  indeed,  very  certain,  that  Bome  few  scat- 
United  States ;  but  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  tered  families  of  these  interesting  amphibia  may 
Upon  his  return  in  1798,  he  found  the  island  in  not  be  yet  found  in  that  singular  region,  which 
an  awful  state  of  oonfasion ;  he  lost  his  coUeo-  is  still  almost  as  wild  as  the  northern  shores  of 
tions  in  the  conflagration  of  Gape  Fran^ius,  and  Lake  Superior,  among  the  Adirondac  monn- 
was  himself  put  in  prison  by  tne  negroes,  who  tains,  and  tlie  sources  of  the  Hudson  river, 
naturally  looked  on  him  as  an  enemy.  A  mu-  Kecent  scientific  observers  have  also  seen  what 
latto  woman  to  whom  he  had  previously  granted  they  believed  to  be  fresh  beaver  signs  on  tiie 
her  freedom,  effected  his  liberation  and  fnr«  Mushannon,  in  Centre  county.  Pa.,  and  assert 
nished  him  with  the  means  of  reaching  the  the  present  existence  of  the  animal  in  Ten- 
United  States.  On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  nessee  and  Georgia.  The  gradual  clearing  up 
he  heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  in  his  and  cultivation  of  the  country  has,  however, 
own  country ;  and  being  penniless  and  friend-  banished  them,  mile  after  mile,  and  day  after 
less,  he  undertook  to  teach  muuo  and  the  Ian-  day,  from  the  haunts  of  intrusive  and  en- 
gui^s  to  support  himsdf.  He  gained  the  ao-  croaching  man,  until  they  are  now  scarcely 
quaintance  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  found,  at  all,  on  this  side  of  the  streams 
His  proscription  having  been  annulled,  he  re-  which  have  their  springs  among  the  roots  of 
turned  to  France  and  busied  himself  in  puttins  the  Bocky  mountains.  Even  there,  also,  such^ 
his  collections  in  order.  In  1806  he  was  called  unweari^  war  do  the  wild  trappers  of  the  va- 
to  the  institute  as  the  successor  of  Adanson.  rious  fur  companies  wa^  against  them,  and  so 
During  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  appointed  largely  tempting  to  white  cupidity  have  been 
oounculor  of  the  university  of  France.  the  sums  paid  for  their  spoils^  that  they  are 
BEAUZfiE,  KicoLAs,  a  French  granunarian,  rapidly  decreasing,  and  will,  it  is  probable,  ere 
bom  at  Verdun,  May  9,  1717,  di^  in  Paris^  long  become  extinct  It  has  been  said,  how- 
Jan.  28, 1789.  Most  of  the  grammatical  notices  ever,  that  the  application  of  silk  to  the  mana- 
in  the  great  Eneylopedie  du  ISe  ndeU  are  from  facture  of  hats,  and  the  large  use  wluoh  has 
his  pen,  and  have  been  published  in  a  separate  been  made  in  late  years  of  plain  felt,  of  dif- 
form,  under  the  title  of  Dioiionnaire  de  gram'  ferent  quidities,  by  catling  a  very  material  fall 
maire  et  de  litteraturey  in  connection  with  Mar-  in  the  price  of  beaver,  has  procured  them  sucli 
montePs  literary  notices  (Li^ge,  1789,  8  vols.,  a  respite — ^the  trappers  no  longer  caring  to 
4to).  His  Grammaire  generaJU^  ou  escpantion  labor  so  assiduously  for  the  decreasing  compen- 
rai9(mfUe  de*  elemenU  neeestairei  pour  servir  d  sation — ^that  they  are  again  becoming  numerous 
V etude  de  toutes  lee  languee  (Paris,  1767),  was  in  places  where  they  were  a  few  years  since  al- 
highly  praised  by  the  learned  Barth^lemy,  and  most  extinct  *^  The  beaver  is  low  and  squat 
rewarded  by  a  gold  medal  from  the  empress  in  its  body,  about  2  feet  in  length.  Its  body 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  This  work  was  re-  is  thick  and  heavy.  The  head  is  compressed ; 
printed  in  1819,  and  is  frequently  referred  to.  the  line  of  its  profile  from  the  occiput  to  the 
BEAVER  (ca«^,Ouv.),  a  fur-bearing  amphib-  muzzle  is  unbroken.  The  muzzle  is  oblique 
ious  animal,  of  the  order  rodentia^  or  gnawers,  and  blunt,  and  the  upper  lip  deft  as  in  the 
They  are  common  to  the  northern  and  north  hare.  The  eyes  are  small,  oblique,  and  wide 
temperate  latitudes  both  of  Europe  and  Ameri-  apart  from  each  other.  The  ears  are  also 
ca;  but  are  very  rare  in  the  middle  latitudes^  small.  The  fur  is  remarkably  dose  and  soft, 
and  are  unknown  in  the  south,  even  of  Europe,  but  interspersed  with  longer  bristly  hair. 
They  formerly  abounded  in  England,  so  £ur  which  gets  more  abundant  as  the  animal 
south  as  Berkshire,  and  some  persons  suppose  grows  older.  Both  the  hind  and  fore  feet  seem 
that  oral  tradition  still  survives  relating  to  short  in  proportion  to  the  uze  of  the  animal, 
their  existence  in  that  island.  Whether  this  be  when  it  walks  upon  the  ground ;  but,  as  is  the 
the  case  or  not,  which  is  open  to  doubt,  it  is  case  with  all  animals  of  this  order,  the  habit 
certain  that  their  bones  are  found  in  great  of  which  is  generally  to  leap,  to  stand  up,  or 
numbers,  in  some  districts,  in  the  accumula-  to  support  tiiemselves  on  their  hind  legs, 
tions  of  peat  in  the  fens,  and  on  marshy  river  these  are  much  longer  than  the  fore  ones.  In 
borders.  Within  a  very  recent  period,  beavers  the  use  of  its  feet  in  walking,  it  combines  SI 
were  abundant  in  all  that  country  which  con-  distinct  habits.  On  the  fore  feet  it  is  digiU- 
stitutes  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  arade,  or  walks  on  the  toes  only,  and  on  the 
states  of  the  United  States ;  as  the  large  num-  hind  feet  it  is  plantigradey  or  walks  on  the  en- 
her  of  their  dams,  and  of  the  beautind  level  tire  length  of  the  sole.  This  again  gives  the 
beaver  meadows,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  fore  feet  more  apparent  stability  than  the  hind 
soil  and  filling  up  of  their  ponds  by  alluvial  ones,  in  walking;  but  it  gives  the  whole  animal 
matter,  sufficiently  indicates.  In  New  York,  a  wriggling  gait,  and  the  beiiver  is,  in  conse- 
especially  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  quenoe,  rather  a  slow  animal  upon  land.  The 
these  relics  of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  tail  is  the  most  peculiar  part  of  the  structure. 
Todentia  are  particularly  numerous ;  and  in  the  It  is  very  large,  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body, 
map  of  that  region  in  rinkerton's  Atlas,  pub-  measuring  fh>m  10^  to  Hi  inches,  oval  in. 
Ilshed  in  1816,  the  country  between  Lake  Os-  shape,  and  flattened  on  the  upper  and  under 
wegatchie  and  Lake  Oneida  is  laid  down  as  ^^  a  ludes.  It  is,  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
marshy  tract  full  of  beavers  and  otters;"  nor  portion  at  the  base,  not  covered  with  fiir,  like 
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the  roBt  of  the  animal,  bat  w\\h  a  sort  of  horny  part  of  Angost,  a]ihongh  they  sometimes  fell 
scales,  which  are  produced  by  a  thick  dosky  their  timber  earlier  in  the  summer;  but  their 
skin.  The  tail  is  not,  however,  used  as  a  trow-  houses  are  not  finished  and  plastered,  whether 
el,  soade,  hammer,  or  any  other  tool,  as  is  owing  to  accident  or  design,  until  late  in  the 
statea  in  the  books;  but  it  sometimes  answers  season;  when  the  mud  and  water  freezing,  as 
as  a  prop,  when  the  animal  stands  erect  and  the  material  is  kid  on,  add  much  to  the  se- 
nses its  fore  paws  in  working.  As  is  usually  curity  of  the  beavers  against  the  wolverine,  or 
the  case  when  animal  instincts  are  to  be  lauded,  glutton,  who,  with  the  exception  of  man,  is 
the  intelligence  of  the  beaver  has  been  absurdly  their  worst  enemy.  The  food  of  the  beaver 
exaggerated  by  fanciful  writers,  composing  in  consists  of  the  bark  of  the  aspen,  willow,  birch, 
thMr  studies;  as  when  they  describe  some  of  poplar,  and  alder,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  stock 
the  beavers  as  lying  on  their  backs,  and  receiv-  for  the  winter,  during  the  summer  time,  on  the 
inff  loads  of  wood  and  day  on  their  supine  bank  opposite  to  its  lodges ;  but  unless  cora- 
bdlies,  and  then  suffering  themselves  to  be  pelled  by  necessity,  it  avoids  the  resinous  ever- 
dragged  alon^  the  ground  by  their  companions,  greens,  such  as  the  pine  and  hemlocks.  As  it 
thus  discharging  the  functions  of  carts,  or  sledg-  always  performs  its  evacuations  in  the  water, 
esL  The  works  of  nature  are  sufficiently  won-  it  is  naturally,  not  instinctively,  or  by  reason, 
derful  and  grand  without  that  man.  in  attempt-  a  cleanly  animal;  and  hence  no  filth  is  ever 
ing  igncMimtly  to  magnify  them,  should  render  accumulated  about  its  dwellings.  The  beaver 
them  ridiculous  by  his  conceits."  So,  in  like  produces  from  2  to  6  young  at  a  litter,  and 
manner,  all  the  grand  works  of  the  beaver  owing  to  its  breeding  away  from  its  villages, 
being  eairied  on  by  night,  little  is  actually  in  dispersed  and  solitary  places,  as  well  as  to 
known  of  their  manner  of  working,  except  the  fact  that  its  fur  is  valueless  at  the  breeding 
from  the  examination  of  what  they  effect  AH  season,  its  extinction  has  been  delayed  longer 
that  they  do  in  general  concert  is  to  build  than  could  be  hoped.  The  beaver  is  easily  donfes- 
dama,  when  they  have  chosen  the  site  of  their  ticated,  and  becomes  very  tame.  When  in  con- 
Battlements  on  running  streams,  which  do  not  finement,  so  soon  as  the  building  season  arrives, 
afford  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  be  secure  the  constructive  instinct  seizes  him ;  just  as  the 
against  freezing  in  winter;  and  this  they  do  by  ardor  for  nidification  and  migration  seizes  un- 
cutting  down  trees,  invariably  up  stream  of  the  coupled  and  caged  birds,  showing  that  nature, 
place  selected  for  their  wear,  so  that  the  cur-  not  reason,  is  at  work,  and  that  now,  as  of  old, 
rent  may  bear  them  down  toward  the  site.  **  the  ostrich,^'  and  not  the  ostrich  only,  but  all 
The  trees  which  they  thus  cut  down  with  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl  in  its  kind,  '^  knoweth  its 
their  keen  fore-teeth,  are  often  6  or  6  inches  time.'* 

in  diameter.    Where  the  current  is  gentle,  the  BEAVJSR,  a  piece  of  armor ;  the  lower 
dam  is  carried  horizontally  across,  but  where  part  of  the  front  piece  in  the  complete  helmet 
the  water   runs   swiftly,  it  is  bnUt  with   an  of  the  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  with 
angle  or  convex  curve  up  stream.     These  ma-  the  avantaUle,  completed  the  vizor.    When  the 
tenals  rest  on  the  bottom,  where    they  are  latter  was  raised  and  the  beaver  lowered,  the 
mixed  with  mud  and  stones  by  the  beavers,  whole  face  was  imoovered ;  ftiee  venct,  it  was 
and  still  more  solidly  secured  by  the  deposit  of  oompletely  guarded.    The  avantaille  covered 
soil  carried  down  by  the  stream,  and  by  the  the  face  from  the  brows  downward  to  the  nose, 
occasional  rooting  of  the  small  willow,  birch,  the  beaver  from  the  chin  upward  till  it  met  the 
and  poplar  trees,  which  they  prefer  for  their  avantaille.  Either  could  be  opened  independ- 
work,  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom.    Their  houses  ently  of  the  other.    When  it  was  desirable  to 
or  lodges,  seldom  made  to  contain  more  than  obtain  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  or  to  eat  or 
4  old  and  6  or  8  young  beavera,  are  verv  rude-  drink,  while  preserving   the   incognito,    the 
Ij  bnilt,  sticks,  stones,  mud,  and  all  the  ma-  beaver  was  lowered;  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  accu- 
teriab  used  in  constructing  the  dam,    being  rately  describes,  when  Ivanhoe,  in  his  romance 
piled  horizontally,  with  no  method  beyond  that  of  that  name,  after  overthrowing  Sir  Brian  de 
ofleaving  a  cavity  in  the  centre.    There  is  no  Bois  Guilbert  in  the  tournament,  calls  for  a 
driving  in  of  piles,  wattling  of  fences,  and  mud  bowl  of  wine  and  <mafib  it  to  the  confusion  of 
plastering,  as  described ;   and  when  leaves  or  all  foreign  tyrants.    When  a  knisht,  on  the  con- 
grass  are  interwoven,  it  is  done  casually,  not  to  trary,  wished  to  reveal  himself,  he  raised  his 
bind  the  mortar,  as  men  apply  hair  for  tiiat  avantaille,  and  so  disclosed  his  features. 
pnrpose.     The  beaver  conveys  the  materijds  BEAVER,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  border- 
Detween  his  fore  paws  and  chin,  arranges  them  ing  on  the  Ohio  and  intersected  by  Beaver 
with  his  fore  feet,  and  when  a  portion  is  placed  river  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
as  he  wishes  it,  he  turns  about  and  fetches  it  a  road.    It  is  well  watered,  and  the  soil  near  the 
flap  with  his  taol,  similar  to  that  which  he  gives  streams  is  remarkably  fertile.    The  surface  is 
on  the  sorfiioe  of  the  water  preparatory  to  undulating,  and  in  some  places  covered  with 
diTiog.    In  the  breeding  season,  and  in  early  extensive  forests.    Bituminous  coal  and  lime- 
sommer,  the  beavers  do  not  live  in  their  houses^  stone  are  abundant.    In  1860  this  county  yield- 
nor  in  oommnnitiea,  but  only  become  grega-  ed  17,915  tons  of  hay,  498,772  lbs.  of  butter, 
rioos  in  the  winter,  and  when  preparing  for  it  244,112  bushels  of  wheat,  226,258  of  Indian 
They  begin   to  build,  ordinarily,  in  the  latter  com,    829,481    of  oats,  beside    considerable 
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mumtities  of  wool,  pork,  &c.    It  contained,  at  Not.  29, 1708,  with  bis  sorriying  companio: 

tne  same  date,  25  floor  and  grist  mills,  18  saw  from  the  isle  of  Boalama,  and  arriving  at  Siei 

mills,  8  pa:per  mills,  5  woollen  fiEkctories,  4  man-  Leone,  was  attacked  anew  by  tbe  fever  and  < 

nfactories  of  agriooltnral  implements,  5  brew-  tained  2  months.    When  he  again  embarked  ; 

eries,    18   tanneries,  4  iron   foonderies,  and  En^^d,  he  had  with  him  but  one  of  all  i 

several  other  mills  and  factories  of  various  colonists  who  had  sailed  for  Africa  under  '. 

articles.  Area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  26,689.    Oapi-  direction*    He  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  Mi 

tal,  Beaver.  1794;  and  in  June,  a  meeting  of  the  sha 

BEAVER,  Pmup,  an   English   navigator,  holders  of  the  association  was  held  in  Lond^ 

born  Feb.  28, 1760,  died  April  5,  1818.     When  and  in  spite  of  the  losses  which  resulted  fn 

17  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  royal  navy,  in  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition,  such  was  1 

which  he  served  during  the  war  of  the  Ameri-  admiration  which  the  disinterested,  resolute,  a 

can  revolution.    After  the  peace,  finding  him-  noble  ponduct  of  Beaver  had  inspired,  tl 

self  out  of  employment,  and  impatient  of  repose^  the  assembly  unanimously  voted  him  a  gj 

he  conceived  various  projects,  and  settled  at  last  medal  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude.    I 

upon  founding  a  colony  In  Africa,  the  object  of  events  of  this  expedition  were  described 

which  should  be  not  commerce,  but  to  cultivate  Beaver  in  a  publication  entitled  ^*  African  ]i 

the  land  by  free  labor,  to  civiUze  the  negroeSi  moranda,^'  a  work  containing  mudi  curi< 

and  to  introduce  among  them  the  European  re-  and   original   information.     He   subsequen 

ligion,  arts,  and  manners.    He  had  rrad  in  a  went    again   into   the   service,    distingnisl] 

French  author  a  description  of  the  isle  of  Bou-  himself  in  the  descent  of  Gen.  Abercrom 

lama,  in  the  archipelago  of  Bisagos,  on  the  west-  upon  I^pt  in  1801,  and  in  the  capture  of  1 

em  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  judged  this  island  Isle  of  France  in  1810.    In  1813  he  cruised 

the  most  suitable  place  for  the  execution  of  his  the  Indian  ocean,  in  command  of  the  frig^ 

scSeme.     He  communicated  with  numerous  Nisns,  and  died  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  & 

persons,  particularly  with  naval  officers,  and  too  severe  exposure  and  tabor  in  exploring  1 

found  a  general  sympathy  for  his  project;  an  coast  of  Quiloa.    Beaver  was  not  only  m« 

act  of  association  was  therefore  formed,  the  efficient  in  action,  but  was  also  a  man  of  tas 

subscribers  met,  and  a  plan  was  submitted  to  and  possessed   a  laiige  fund  of  knowled 

the  minister  Pitt,  who  gave  to  it  his  approba*  It  was  said  that  he  read  through  the  ent 

tion.    On  the  13th  of  April,  1792,  8  ships^  ^^Enoydopeedia  Britannica"  during  one  of  '. 

bearing  275  white  colonists  under  the  guidance  long  cruises. 

of  Beaver,  set  soU  from  the  Isle  of  Wight    The  BEAVER  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  Lake  Mic 

expedition  proved,  however,  a  failure.    Within  gan,  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  havi 

4  months  more  than  a  third  of  the  colonists  had  one  island  of  considerable  extent  (40  sq.  n 

died  by  fever  upon  the  African  coast,  and  more  called  Big  Beaver.    After  their  expulsion  fri 

than  half  the  survivors  hastened  to  abandon  the  fTauvoo,  a  dissenting  branch  of  the  Mormons 

project  and  return  to  their  country.    Those  who  tablished  themselves  there  under  Joseph  Strai 

remained,  and  escaped  the  fever,  suffered  in-  BEAYEB  LA£E,  the  largest  lake  in  Indiai 

cessant  embarrassments  and  discouragements.  It  has  an  aroa  of  25  square  miles,  and  is  situat 

Beaver  himself,  several  times  prostrated  by  the  in  Jasper  county,  south  of  the  Kankakee  rive 

scourge  which  threatened  to  annihilate  his  ool-  BEAYER  MEADOW,  a  village  in  Garb 

ony,  still  maintained  his  courage,  strug^ed  county,  Pennsylvania,  and   about   100  ml 

hopefully,  though  with  failing  strength,  against  north-west  of  Philadelphia.    It  is  connect 

all  depressing  influences,  and  had  no  thought  with  the  Lehigh  river  by  a  railroad,  over  whi 

either  of  giving  up  the  enterprise,  or  leaving  the  much  coal  is  sent  from  Beaver  Meadow, 

fatal  island.    He  hoped  for  new  supplies  of  men  BEA2XEY,  Samitsl,  English  architect  and  e 

and  money  from  England,  trusted  to  the  ener-  thor,  born  in  Westminster,  in  1786,  died  at  Ta 

gj  of  bis  character  to  achieve  the  prosperity  of  bridge  castle,  Kent,  Oct.  12, 1851.    He  erected 

his  colony,  and  the  elevation  of  the  African  %reatmanytheatre9 in  England,  viz.:  SinLc 

race.     He  planted  numerous  fruit  trees  and  don,  2  in  Dublin,  and  3  in  the  provinces,  besii 

vegetables,  some  of  which  were  flourishing;  remodelling  several,  adding  the  colonnade 

and  numerous  constructions  necessary  to  the  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Strand  ia^e  to  the  Ad< 

safety  and  well-being  of  the  colonists  were  phi,  and  supplying  drawings  for  2  in  India,  2 

nearly  completed.    Not  content  with  regulating  Belgium,  and  1  in  Brazil.    The  merit  of  all  1 

and  watching  over  every  thing,  he  himself  gave  tiieatrical  constructions  is  that  people  can  s 

the  example  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  selected  and  hear  in  them.    Mr.  Beazley  also  erect 

for  his  own  hands  whatever  was  most  difficult  many  railway  stations,  including  the  handson 

and  painful.    As  he  saw  the  spirits  of  the  oolo-  terminus  of  die  south-eastern  rulway  over  Lo 

nists  still  continue  to  droop,  he  called  them  to-  don  bridge.    He  wrote  over  a  hundred  drama 

gether,  pointed  out  to  them  the  difficulties  over  many  of  them  suocessftil  in  their  dav.    The  Euj 

which  they  had  triumphed,  and  strove  to  revive  lish  libretto  of  the  ^  Somiambula  '^  and  of  son 

their  courage  by  portraying  the  hopes  which  of  the  other  operas  were  from  his  pen.    He  aL 

they  could  reasonably  cherish  for  the  future,  wrote  two  novels,  "The  Eou6"  and  "The  O: 

Yet  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he  saw  that  he  onians ;"  the  first  of  these  has  been  erroneous! 

must  renounce  his  enterprise.    He  embarked,  attributed  to  Bulwer. 
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BEBATH-EL-HAGAK)  or  Bkbrk-bl-Had-  exhibited  great  bravery  in  holding   oni,  in 

JAS,  a  mined  town  of  Egypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  Mardi,  1829,  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  for 

Ifnie.    It  embraces  more  extensive  remains  of  10  days,  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Turk- 

anUqaity  than  any  other  town  in  that  part  d  ish  army  under  Achmet  Pasha.    Bnbseqnentiy, 

Egypt.  he  prended  over  the  newly  organized  Trans- 

BEBIAN',  AnouBTX,  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  oaucasian  Buasian  government  of  Armenia,  and 

and  dumK  bom  at  Guadeloupe,  W.  I.,  about  concluded,  in  1886,  a  boundary  treaty  with 

1782,  died  about  1828.     His  father  was  an  Persia.     From  1888  to  1840  he  officiated  at 

eminent   French  merchant  residing   on   that  Tiflis  as  member  of  the  Traoscaucasian  adminifr- 

idand.    At  the  age  of  14  or  15.  he  was  sent  to  tration,  and  after  acting  for  some  time  as  com- 

Paris  for  his  education,  and  placed  under  the  mandant  of  the  fortress  of  Zamosz,  in  Poland, 

abb6  Sioard.     He  was  sent  nrst  to  a  private  he   returned   in   1844  to  the  Caucasus,  and 

boarding  school,  and  afterward  to  the  imperial  achieved,  in  Oct  1846,  a  victory  over  ShamyL 

lyoeum,  where  he  graduated.    Boarding  in  the  In  Nov.  1847,  he  became  president  of  the  dvil 

ftmily  of  the  abb6  Bicard,  he  became  interested  government  and  of  the  administrative  <k>unoil 

in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  after  of  Transcaucasia.    In  1868,  on  the  outbreak  of 

a  time  determined  to  devote  himself  to  their  the  war  with  Turkey,  he  was  called  upon,  by 

liBtractlon.    He  accordingly  prepared  himself  the  old  Gen.  Woronzof^  to  take  part  in  it.    On 

ibr  the  work  by  taking  lessons  of  the  abb6  and  Bee.  1  of  the  same  year,  he  prevented  the 

of  M.  Laurent  Clerc,  and  when  M.  Olero  came  to  Turks  from  invading  Armenia  by  defeating  the 

this  country  with  Dr.  GaQaudet,  Bebian  sue-  forces  under  Abdi  Pasha;  and  on  Aug.  6, 1864^ 

oeeded  him  as  teacher.    Subsequently,  he  was  he  achieved  a  much  more  important  victory 

appointed  censor  of  studies.    This  office  he  filled  over  Zarif  Pasha,  at  Eomk-dere,  although  the 

witii  great  ability  from  1817  to  1826,  when  he  Turkish  army  was  over  40,000  strong,  and  his 

resigned  it  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  own  only  about  20,000.    However,  he  incurred 

In  1819  he  had  received  the  prize  ofTered  by  censure  for  not  following  up  this  victoxy  by 

tiie  royal  academy  of  sciences  mr  the  best  eulo-  marching  on  Ears,  and  in  1866  he  was  relieved 

gy  on  the  abb6  de  l*Ep^.     Subsequently  he  from  his  command  by  Mouravieff,  and  returned 

wrote  several  other  biographies,  among  the  to  Tiflis,  to  resume  his  duties  as  president  of  the 

rest  one  of  the  abb6  Sicard.    In  1827  he  pub-  administration.    Subsequently,  he  baffled  Omar 

lished  a  **  Manual  for  the  Practical  Instmc-  Pasha^s  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Mingrelia, 

tion  of  Deaf  Mutes.'^    After  his  resignation,  he  and  for  a  short  time  he  asain  replaced  Mou- 

visited  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  in  other  ravieff  in  the  command  of  tne  Oaucasian  army, 

countries.  until  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chieli 

BEBUTOFF,  Wassqji  Ossipowitoil  pijnce.  Prince  Bariatinski.    He  was  promoted  to  the 

a  Russian  general,  bom  in  1792,  the  eldest  of  4  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1848,  and  of  gen* 

brothers,  who  have  been  more  or  less  connected  eral  of  infantry  in  1867. 

with  the  Oaucasian  war.    Their  father  held  the  BEOOAFIOO,  the  tyhia  hartentis,  or  fig^ 

office  of  treasurer  under  the  administration  of  pecker,  a  singing  bird  which  feeds  upon  insects, 

Prince  Jolon,  in  Georgia;  the  grandfather  was  ngs,  currants,  and  other  fraits,  and  belongs  to 

governor  of  llflis,  and  accompanied  Nadir  Shah  tiie  order  of  ayhiadm  (warblers),  and  is  round 

m  his  expedition  to  India.    For  some  centuries  in  some  English  and  even  Scotch  counties,  but 

past  we  find  the  family,  which  originally  came  diiefly  in  southern  Europe.    It  lias  a  voice  like 

nxxn  Armenia,  occupying  a  high  podtion  among  a  nightingale,  lurks  shyly  in  the  thickest  foliage, 

the  princely  houses  of  Borgia.    WassillJi,  after  flies  with  Angular  grace,  was  eaten  with  much 

having  completed  his  education  at  the  military  delight  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  still  is  one 

academy  of  8t  Petersburg^  joined  in  1809  the  of  the  most  delectable  morceaux  on  Italian, 

army  in  the  Caucasus,  and  m  1812  accompanied  Grecian,  and  French  tables,  especially  in  Venice. 

the  Oaucasian  governor-general,  Paulucci.  to  Their  usual  market  price  is  about  $1  apiece,  but 

Livonia,  where  he  took  a  part  in  the  operations  they  frequently  sell  as  high  as  $8  and  $6.    An 

against  the  French.    In  1817  he  acted  as  adju-  annual  feast  made  on  becoiaficos  is  called  Becca- 

taiDt  of  the  Bussian  plenipotentiary.  Gen.  Jer-  ficata.    The  term  beccafico  is  applied  on  conti* 

iDolofi^  on  bis  mission  to  Persia,  on  which  occa-  nental  Europe,  rather  indiscriminately,  to  differ- 

don  his  fiumiliarity  with  the  Persian  language  ent  kinds  of  sylvan  warblers,  when  they  are  fat 

and  customa  proved  invaluable.    Hie  subjuga-  and  in  condition  for  the  table. 

tion  of  the  territory  Akoosha,  in  the  province  BEOOAFUMI,  Domenico,  an  Italian  artist, 

of  Daghestan,  and  of  neighboring  places,  was  bom  at  Sienna,  in  1484,  died  at  Genoa,  March  18, 

due,  in  a  grcaat  measure,  to  his  exertions;  and  1640,  whose  real  name  was  Mecherino,  adopted 

after  having  been  raised,  in  1821,  to  the  rank  tiie  naitie  of  his  benefactor,  Beccafumi.  who, 

of  commandant  of  a  Mingrelian  regiment,  he  stmck  with  the  talent  which  he  displayea  while 

was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Lne-  pursuing  the  humble  calling  of  a  shepherd  in 

ritia,  in  Transcaucasia,  which  office  he  held  from  drawing  the  figures  of  the  sheep  upon  the  sand, 

1826  to  1887.     In  1828  he  distinguished  hbn-  placed  him  in  the  studio  of  a  Venetian.    He 

9fSd  by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  studied  at  Rome  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo 

storming  of  Akhalzikh,  in  Georgia ;  and  on  be-  and  Raphael,  and  on  his  return  to  Sienua,  exe- 

iog  i^pointed  oommandant  of  this  fortress,  he  cuted  a  number  of  bronze  statues  and  bass-re* 

TOi*  in.- 
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liefa^  and  the  mosaic  of  the  paTemeixt  of  the  ions  broached  in  this  book  became  the  proper 

cathedral  of  Europe,  and  produced  a  marked  impressi( 

BEOOARIA,  Cesabb  Bonesava,  marquis  of^  upon  its  criminal  Jurisprudence,  reforms  great 

an  Italian  economist,  bom  at  Milan,  March  15,  or  less  in  scope  being  soon  afterward  made 

1788,  died  "Soy.  28, 1794.    His  education  com-  the  penal  codes  of  Russia,  Austria,  Tuscanj,  ai 

menced  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Panna,  which  he  Denmark.    In  1768,  the  marquis  was  appoint 

left  at  the  age  of  17.    He  at  once  devoted  him-  to  a  professorship  of  public  law  and  economi 

self  to  the  study  of  Condillac,  Helvetius,  and  at  Muan,  specially  created  and  endowed  for  tb 

the  French  encydopiBdiats,  but  soon  found  his  purpose  by  Count  Firmiani,  then  goTemor 

master  in  Montesquieu,  whose  Letlret  Femnet  that  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions.    His  1< 

are  said  to  have  revecded  to  him  his  vocation,  tures,  which  attracted  much  notice  at  the  tin 

His  first  work,  ^  Of  the  Abuses  of  the  Goin^ige  were  published  after  his  death  in  a  compilati 

in  the  State  of  Milan,  and  their  Remedies,'^  was  of  Itauan  writings  on  political  economy.    He 

called  forth  in  1762  by  a  conmiercial  ends,  an  advocate  of  the  2aiMesya*f«  system^  and  soi 

Soon  itfberward,  he  formed  a  literary  dub,  from  striking  coincidences  have  been  remarked  1 

which  issued  in  1764  and  1766  the  Ci^e^  a  tween  these  lectures,  both  in  style  and  doctrii 

periodical  on  the  plan  of  the  '^  Spect^."  and  Adam  Smith's  '<  Wealth  of  Nations.^' 

Ajnong  the  papers  contributed  by  Beccaria,  1771,  Beccaria  was  appointed  a  member  of  1 

was  one  upon  style,  wherein  he  attempts  to  supreme  economic    council,  whence  he  y 

prove  that  all  men  may,  with  equal  coHture,  be-  transferred  to  the  magistracy  of  state,  and  si 

come  equally  successfid  in  literature.    The  first  seouentiy  to  the  board  for  r^orm  of  the  judi( 

portion  of  a  more  elaborate  work  in  support  of  code.    Sudi  of  his  state  papers  as  are  prese 

these  views  was  published  in  1770,  but  never  ed,  are  characterized  by  the  clearness  and  p 

completed.    The  ^ssay  upon  crimes  and  punish-  cision  which  mark  all  their  author's  writin 

menta,  printed  in  1764,  made  Beccaria's  reputa-  In  one  of  them  it  is  for  the  first  time  propoi 

tion.    *'  Never  did  so  small  a  book,"  says  the  to  use  the  decimal  system  in  the  application 

BwgraphU  UhiveneUa,  **  produce  so  great  an  that  base  for  exact  measurement  which  is 

effect."    It  went  throuffh  numerous  editions,  rivable  fix>m  the  celestial  bodies.     Becca 

and  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  though  so  bold  as  a  writer,  was  ezceedin 

of  Europe,  indnding  modern  Greek.    Diderot  timid  as  a  man.    He  wrote  to  his  fnends  ti 

wrote  note&  and  Yoltaire  a  conunentary  upon  "  although  he  was  the  apostle  of  liberty, 

it    Baron  Grimm  called  its  author  "  one  of  the  pr^erred  not  to  be  its  martyr."    He  was  t\i 

beat  heads  in  Europe,"  and  spoke  of  his,  as  married  and  died  of  apoplexy.    His  grave 

**  one  of  the  few  books  that  make  men  think."  mains,  it  is  said,  without  a  name  or  an  epita 
The  academy  of  Bern  struck  a  medal  in  honor       BEGOARIA,  Giovakni  Battzbta,  an  Ita! 

of  the  marquis,  and  Gatharine  IL  of  Russia  mathematician  and  chemist,  born  at  Mond 

offered  him  an  honorable  station  at  her  court.  Get.  8, 1716,  died  at  Turin,  May  27, 1781. 

The  essay  apon  crimes  and  punishments  merits  taught  successively  in  the  universities  of  Ro 

notice  as  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  modem  Palermo,    and  Turin.     The   experiment^ 

times.    It  is  more  viduable  as  a  criticism  upon  Franklin  had  at  this  time  called  the  attenj 

existing  qrstems  of  penal  law,  and  a  statement  of  the  learned  to  the  phenomena  of  electric 

of  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  their  and  in  1753,  Beccaria  published  a  treatise 

reformation,  than  as  sn  attempt  to  construct  a  natural  and   artificial  electricity,  which 

system.    Important  problems  in  the  ethics  of  highly  praised  by  Priestiey.    His  subseqt 

crime  are,  however,  touched  upon,  principles  and  most  important  work,  I>elP  elettrici 

of  evidence  are  laid  down,  and  the  ^heres  of  art^fUiaUy   was  translated   into   English 

fudges  and  legislators  respectively  are  discrim-  Franklin  himself.    In  1759  he  was  appoii 

mated.    Among  the  most  remarkable  chapters  by  the  Sardinian  government  to  measure  a 

in  the  book  is  that  upon  torture,  wherein  tiie  gree  of  the  meridian  in  Piedmont,  and  publ 

practice,  then  in  vogue,  is  severely  ridiculed,  ed  the  result  of  his  labors  in  Ms  uradus  Tw 

^^  The  problem  may  be  better  resolved,"  he  saya,  nemis.    He  also  wrote  many  small  treatises 

^^  by  a  mathematician  than  by  a  Judge,  and  may  dectrici^. 

be  thus  stated:  The  force  of  the  muscles,  and       BEOGLES,    a   market   town    of  Engli 

the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  an  innocent  founded  in  1869.    It  is  richly  omameated  -v 

person  belDjg^  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  do-  sculpture,  and  contains  several  public  buildij 

gree  of  pain  necessary  to  make  -him  confess  Hie  inhabitants  maintain  a  good  carrying  ti 

himself  guilty  of  a  given  crime."    In  another  in  coals  and  com,  and  are  extensively  enga 

chapter,  Beccaria  declares  himself  opposed  to  in  Hie  making  of  malt, 
capital  punishment,  and  arffues  the  point  at       BEGERRA,  Gaapab,  a  Spanish  sculptor 

length.    He  sums  up  his  book  with  the  follow-  fi'esco-painter,  bom  at  Baira,  in  Andalusit 

mg  general  theorem:  '^  That  a  punishment  may  1520,  died  1570,  studied  under  Michel  Adj 

not  be  an  act  of  violence  of  one  or  of  many  at  Rome,  and  executed,  on  his  return  to  Mad 

against  a  private  member  of  society,  it  should  several  works  in  fresco  for  the  palace, 

be  public,  immediate,  and  necessary ;  the  least  adorned  many  churches.    His  master-work 

possible  in  the  case  ^ven ;  proportioned  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  made  by  order  of 

.crime  and  determined  by  the  laws."    The  opin-  bella  de  Yalois. 
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BEOHER,  AxnsD  Julius,  one  of  the  prin-  which  was  stfll  more  strengthened  by  the  pnb- 

ctpal  leaders  in  the  YiennA  revolution  or  Oo-  lication  of  a  oomprehensive   history  of   the 

toW,  1848,  bom  at  Manchester,  in  England,  Austrian  mint  and  currency.    On  the  formation 

in  1803,  and  shot  by  order  of  the  Austrian  of  a  new  cabinet  in  May,  1848,  he  became 

gOTemment,  Kov.  28,  1848,  at  Vienna.    His  chief  secretary  of  Boblhoff,  the  mimster  of 

&ther,  a  wealthy  English  merchant,  took  him  commerce.    In  September  of  the  same  year  he 

in  emj  life  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  law  was  appointed  member  of  the  states  council, 

at  Heidelberg,  G^ttingen,  and  Berlin.    From  and  wnen  DobUioff  withdrew  from  office,  in 

political  canses,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  October,  he  officiated  as  minister  until  Dec. 

Frnarian  goyemment,  and  was  for  some  tune  sub-  1848.                     ^ 

jected  to  imprisonment  On  recovering  his  lib-  BEOHSTEIN,  JAank  Matthias,  a  German 
er^,  he  practised  law  for  some  time  at  Elber-  ornithologist  and  forester,  bom  at  Walter^au- 
feld,  and  edited  a  mercantile  paper  in  Oologne,  sen,  in  the  duchy  of  Saze-Gotha,  in  1757,  died 
but  his  love  of  art  drew  him  to  Dtisseldor^  in  1822.  He  studied  theology  at  the  university 
where  he  ronained  until  he  received  an  ap-  of  Jena,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  the  pursuits 
pointment  as  professor  of  music  at  the  Hague,  of  the  chase,  and  to  the  study  of  animals  and 
His  services  in  that  capacity  obtained  for  him  a  plants.  Having  visited  the  most  celebrated 
call  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1840  he  en-  huntinff-grounds  of  Germany  to  observe  the 
tered  upcm  his  duties  as  professor  of  a  musical  method  practised  in  them,  he  opened  at  Kem- 
academy  in  London.  In  1845,  a  lawsuit  made  note  a  school  of  forestry,  and  published  a  Jour- 
it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  Vienna.  In  the  nal,  entitled  the  *'  Diana,"  devoted  to  hunting 
artistic  and  literary  circles  there,  Becher  was  intelligence  and  kindred  matters.  In  1800,  the 
in  his  element.  He  wrote  musical  and  artistic  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  appointed  him  director 
criticisms  for  the  papers.  When  the  revolution  of  his  academy  of  forest)^,  and  placed  at  his 
of  1848  broke  out  he  became  a  member  of  the  disposal  his  forests,  a  menagerie,  and  a  pheas- 
democratic  central  committee,  and  in  coCpera-  antry.  Bechstein  left  many  works  upon  the 
tion  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  democratio  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  among 
committeesi  he  edited  the  '^Radical,^^  a  paper  which  is  a  **  Natural  History  of  Gtormany,^ 
which  existed  from  June  16, 1848,  until  the  espedally  valuable  in  the  department  of  omi- 
stOTming  of  Vienna.    After  Windisohgratz  got  tholo^. 

possession  of  the  city,  Becher  was  arrested,  BECHTTAN'A  (in  the    singular  Moehuana, 

sentenced  to  death  on  Nov.  22,  chiefly  upon  from  ehuaruL  free,  with  a  personal  prefix),  a 

the  evidence  of  his  participation  in  the  publica-  widely  extended  people  in  southern  Africa,  occn- 

tioQ  of  tiie  ^  Radical,"  and  shot  on  the  morning  pying  tiie  southern  and  sonth-eastem  portion  of 

of  Not.  %S^  in  the  Stadtgraben,  before  the  Neu*  the  interior,  divided  into  numerous  tribes  which 

thor  inVienna.  closely  resemble  each  other  in  physical  features, 

BECHER,  JoHAKK  Jo AORnc^  German  chem-  in   manners,  customs,  and  superstitions,  and 

ist,  bom  at  Spire,  in  Rhenish  jBavaria,  in  1685,  which  in   tiiese   respects   are   distinguished, 

died  at  London  in  1682.    Although  he  had  to  though  not  strongly,  from  their  eastern  neigh- 

struggle  with  many  adverse  circumstances,  he  bors,  the  Gaffires.    Their  complexion  is  for  the 

acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine,  most  part  a  coffee-colored  brown,  that  of  the 

Shyncs,  and  chemistry,  became  professor  at  Barolong  tribe  being  the  lightest.  They  are  of 
[entz,  and,  in  1660,  imperial  councillor  at  Vi-  medium  size,  svnimetrically  built,  and  have  the 
enna,  and  first  physician  to  the  elector  of  Ba-  crisped  woolly  hair  which  so  generally  marks  the 
varia.  His  attention  being  also  directed  to  negro.  They  are  of  a  gentie  and  nnwarlike 
politico-economical  subject!  and  particularly  character,  and  their  numerous  feuds  rarely  have 
to  the  means  of  increasinff  tne  revenues  of  the  a  bloody  issue.  Their  weapons  are  only  a  light 
rtate,  he  contributed,  whue  at  Vienna,  greatiy  spear  and  a  short  shield,  and  they  are  often  sub- 
to  the  establishment  of  several  manufactories,  a  jected,  witiioiit  offering  much  resistance,  by 
fhamber  of  commerce,  and  an  Indian  company,  their  warlike  neighbors,  the  Koranas  and  Oaf- 
Bot  the  jealousy  of  some  members  of  the  Aus-  fres.  Yet  they  are  intelligent^  manifest  a  love 
trian  government  frustrated  alibis  efforts.  This  of  independence,  and  surpass  the  Gaffires  in 
jealousy  he  also  experienced  at  Mentz,  Munich,  diligence  and  skill  in  manual  labor.  Slavery 
and  in  Wttrzborg^  and  he  betook  himself  to  haidly  exists  among  them.  They  are  rich  in 
Haazlem;  bot  new  misfortunes  forced  him  to  sheep  and  goats,  but  possess  fewer  homed  cattie, 
seek  refii^  in  Londcm,  where  he  died.  He  which,  however,  especnally  cows,  they  prize  veiy 
was  a  man  of  original,  but  irregular,  genius.  highly.  Where  the  soil  permits  it  is  diligentiy 
BECHES,  SiBOFBUCD,  an  Austrian  political  cmtivated,  and  some  of  the  tribes  have  con- 
eooDomist^  bom  Peb.  28, 1806,  at  Plan,  m  Bobe-  siderable  industry.  They  have  some  notion  of 
ana.  He  studied  law,  entered  the  public  service,  deity,  but  temples,  idols,  priests,  and  consecra- 
and  in  1885  became  professor  of  history  and  geog^  ted  objects  are  almost  wholly  wanting,  though 
ru^  it  Vienna.  His  ^*  Manual  for  the  Study  monkeys^  snakes,  and  crocodiles  are  sometimes 
orffistory."  which  appeared  m  1888,  and  his  worshipped.  They  affirm  that  they  originally 
'^General  Geography,"  fbr  the  use  of  schools,  sprang  from  a  cave,  which  is  still  pointed  out 
which  appeared  in  1842,  and  kindred  publica-  in  the  Bakoni  country,  and  where  the  foot- 
Hom,  coDtribated  to  increase  his  reputation,  marks  of  the  first  man  may  be  still  seen  m  the 
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rooks.  Their  fidth  in  the  enpenuktiiral  pover  along  the  rivers  Kotnaid  and  Kariqna,  and  who 
of  a  daBs  of  vizarda,  termed  rain-makers,  one  haye  suffered  from  the  Boers ;  and  the  Balaka, 
of  whom  at  least  is  found  in  every  tribe,  thej  who  are  not  of  Bechuana  stock,  but^  like  the 
6haz«  with  the  otiier  peoples  of  sontiiem  Africa,  bushmen  of  the  Hottentot  race,  live  scattered 
Polygamy  exists  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  among  various  tribes,  and  are  generally  de- 
circumcision  is  a  general  usage.  Christian  mis-  spised.  Under  the  name  of  Bakalahari,  the 
sionaries  have  obtained  access  to  several  of  the  Balaka  dwell  in  great  numbers  in  the  Kalahari 
most  western  tribes,  and  by  their  influence  the  forest  The  Bayeye,  who  dwell  upon  the  bor- 
women,  who  formerly  performed  all  the  agricul-  ders  of  Lake  Ngami,  are  also  to  be  distinguished 
tural  work,  have  been  relieved  from  the  heavier  from  the  Bechuana.  The  latest  and  fullest  in- 
tasks,  only  the  labor  of  h  Aing,  driving  away  formation  concerning  the  tribes  of  southern 
birds,  reaping,  and  winnowing  now  falling  to  Africa  is  contained  in  the  **  Travels  and  Be- 
them.  The  government  of  the  Bechuana  is  both  searches^  of  Livingstone, 
monarchical  and  patriarchal,  and  of  a  mild  BECK,  David,  also  Bnoc,  a  Dutch  portrait 
character.  Every  tribe  has  its  chief  or  king,  painter,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Vandyke, 
who  resides  in  the  largest  town,  and  is  held  honx  at  Amheim  in  1621,  died  at  the  Hague  in 
sacred  by  reason  of  his  hereditary  right  to  tbat  1656.  He  painted  with  so  much  rapidity,  Uiat 
office.  Under  these  chiefe  are  the  heads  Charles  L  of  England,  who  employed  him,  ex- 
of  particular  districts  and  villages,  and  again  claimed :  "  Eaith,  Beck,  I  believe  you  could 
unaer  these  are  the  mm,  or  wealthy  men,  punt  riding  post"  Queen  Christina  of  6we» 
who  form  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  dea  employed  him  in  painting  the  portnuts  of 
The  power  of  the  princes  is  very  great  the  European  sovereigns  for  her  gallery,  but 
but  is  limited  by  the  general  assembly,  called  chiefly  her  own  portraits,  whidi  were  then  cir- 
the  pichOj  of  the  snbordinato  chiem.  The  oulated  all  over  Europe.  He  travelled  extensive- 
Bechuana  formerly  extended  south  as  far  as  ly,  and  while  once  in  Gtermany  he  was  taken 
the  Orange  river,  but  were  there  met  and  so  ill  that  his  servants  thought  he  was  dead, 
driven  back  by  the  Hottentot  races.  At  a  and  prepared  him  for  the  grave,  whUe  they 
recent  period  the  Caffres  made  an  incursion  cheered  themselves  up  in  this  melancholy  labor 
from  the  east  deep  into  the  Bechuana  territory,  by  resorting  to  the  bottle.  One  of  the  party 
devastated  the  country,  destroyed  cities,  many  poured,  in  a  frolic,  a  few  drops  of  wine  into  the 
of  which  had  a  population  of  20,000,  and  effect-  month  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  corpsd 
ed  for  the  time  a  complete  political  and  social  of  his  master,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  corpse 
transformation.  Some  of  the  tribes  were  total-  besan  to  revive  under  the  e£&ct  of  the  wine, 
ly  annihilated.  More  recently  the  Boers,  or  and  was  gradually  restored  to  life.  When  he 
Dutch  settlers,  have  founded  esteblishments^  subsequently  died  at  the  Hague^  his  death  was 
one  of  which  is  known  aa  the  Orange  River  ascribed  to  poison. 

repubhcL  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bechu-  BECK,  Gkobob,  a  painter  and  ingenioua 
anas.  Among  the  most  important  and  best  writer,  bom  in  England  in  1749,  came  to 
known  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  are  the  Basuto,  America  in  1795,  died  at  Lexington,  Zy.,  Deo. 
which  is  the  most  easterly  of  them,  occupying  a  24,  .1812.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
table-land  to  the  west  of  the  Drakenberg  moun-  mathematics  in  the  roval  academy  at  Woolwidi 
tains,  partially  civilized  and  Christianized,  and  in  1776,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  ability 
whose  capital,  Thaba-Boasiu,  has  a  population  in  that  department,  but  lost  the  office  for  not 
of  18,000 ;  the  Batlapi,  among  whom  mission-  discharging  its  duties.  After  coming  to  Amer- 
aries  have  had  the  greatest  success,  dwelling  in  ica,  he  was  employed  in  painting,  by  Mr.  Ham- 
a  parched  region,  almost  destitute  both  of  wood  ilton,  of  the  Woodlands^  near  Philadelphia.  He 
and  water,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kalahari  de-  was  also  a  poet,  and,  beside  his  ori^nal  pieces, 
aert,  with  Kamusa  for  their  capital,  their  for-  translated  Anacreon  and  large  portions  of  Ho- 
mer prindpal  city,  Lithaco,  being  now  depopu-  mer,  V^^  and  Horace, 
lated ;  the  Barolong,  dwelling  to  the  north  of  BECK,  John  Bbodhbad,  an  American  phy- 
the  preceding,  formerly  powerful,  but  now  adan,  bom  in  1794,  died  at  Bhinebeok,  K.  Y., 
scattered  and  almost  extirpated  by  the  Caffres ;  April  9,  1851.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
the  Bangwaketse,  dwelling  still  further  to  the  college  in  1818,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  corn- 
north,  in  a  beautiful,  fruitful,  and  well-culti-  menoed  practice  in  1817,  in  the  city  of  New 
vated  valley,  who  were  formerly  wealthy,  but  York,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction.  In  1826, 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  he  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica 
the  Caffres ;  the  Bahurutse,  dwelling  westward  and  botany  in  tiie  college  of  physicans  and  sur- 
.from  the  preceding,  in  one  of  the  finest  dis-  geons,  but  exchanged  it  for  tnat  of  medical  iu- 
tricts  of  southern  Africa,  who  had  ccosiderable  risprudence,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  hia 
industry  in  a^culture  and  raising  cattle,  till  death.  He  published  essays  on  medical  subjects, 
they  were  driven  by  the  Caffres  from  their  and  was  associated  with  his  brother,  T.  Bomeyn 
country,  which,  in  1887,  waa  taken  possession  Beck,  in  the  publication  of  the  great  work  on 
of  by  the  Boers ;  the  Batoana,  dwelling  on  the  ^'  Medical  Jurisprudence.'' 
northern  coast  of  Lake  Ngami,  the  remnant  of  BECK,  Lbwib  C,  a  distinguished  American 
the  former  powerful  tribe  of  Bamangwato ;  the  naturalist,  bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1800, 
Bakwains,  who  occupy  the  fine  h£Qy  regions  died  at  Albany,  April  21, 1858.    He  graduated 
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it  Unioii  oollege,  in  1817.    In  1880  he  vas  ap-  opera.      Christiane  won  brilliant  lanrels  as 

pointed  professor  of  chemiatry  and  natural  his-  Ophelia,  as  Lnise,  and  Amelia,  in  Schiller's 

tory  in  Rutgers  college,  New  Bmnswick,  K  J^  "Intrigue  and  Love,**  and  "Robbers,"  and  in 

and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  Lessing's  Minna  wn  Bamhelm, 

ehenustiy  in  the  Albany  medical  oollege.    His  BEOEER,  FsBDiNAirD,   a  German   pastor, 

attainments  in  natural  Mstory  were  remarkable,  bom  about  1740  in  the  little  Westphalian  town 

and  he  pubBshed  works  on  chemistry,  botany,  of  Greyenstein,  died  at  H5zter,  in  1810,  wrote, 

the  "Rq)ort  on  the  Mineralogy  of  New  York,"  while  canon  at  Paderbom,  various  educational 

and  an  account  of  the  salt  springs  at  Salina,  books  for  young  people,  which,  in  the  opinion 

which  wpeared  in  1826.  of  hisecolesiasticiBJ  superiors,  contained  thongbts 

BEOK,  Thbodkio  Rombtk,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  savoring  of  infidelity.  As,  at  tiie  same  time,  he 
bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  Aug.  11,  1791,  made  himself  obnoxious  to  them  by  his  advo- 
died  Nov.  1856.  He  graduated  at  Unipn  col-  cacy  of  reform  in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1790, 
lege  in  1807,  studied  medicine,  and,  in  1811,  convicted  of  heresy,  imprisoned  in  the  Francis- 
opened  an  office  at  Albany.  In  1816  he  was  can  convent  of  Paderbom,  and  after  having 
appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  efifected  his  escape  from  prison  through  the  as- 
and  lecturer  on  medical  Jurispradence  in  the  sistance  of  the  numerous  friends  which  the 
oollege  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  west-  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  had  made 
em  district  of  New  York.  In  1817,  finding  his  for  him  thronghout  Gerauiny,  he  remained 
health  failing,  he  relinqnished  general  practice,  under  the  ban  of  exoonmiunication  until  1800| 
and  accepted  the  appointment  of  principal  of  when  he  was  restored  to  his  previous  position, 
the  Albany  academy,  over  which  he  presided  BEOKER,  Gottfbibd  Wilbbuh,  a  Leipsio 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  still  physician  and  writer,  bom  Feb.  22, 1778,  ^ed 
retained  his  medical  professorship,  and  was  for  Jan.  17,  1864.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
several  years  president  of  the  state  medical  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  the  publication 
society,  but  exchanged  it  for  that  of  medical  of  medical  writings,  until  1888,  when  he  tamed 
Jurisprudence.  Dr.  Beck  was  earnest  in  the  to  belles-lettres  literature,  to  the  study  of  his- 
promotion  of  all  philanthropic  enterprises ;  the  tory,  and  modern  languages,  in  which  he  had  al- 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  idiotia  readv  acquired  some  reputation.  He  trans- 
owe  much  to  his  zealous  labors  in  tiieir  behalf  lated  into  German  some  of  Oooper's  novels,  and 
His  paper  on  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Silvio  PeUico's  Le  mie  priffumi.  By  his  literary 
exerted  a  powerftil  eflTect  in  influencing  the  ac-  labors  he  accumulated  ^40,000,  to  which  his 
tion  of  the  state  legislature,  to  liberal  measures  son,  Earl  Ferdinand,  the  organist,  added  a  house 
for  their  eduoation.  He  was  one  of  the  man-  of  the  value  of  $7,000,  appropriating  the  whole 
agersoftiieNewYork  state  lunatic  asylum,  from  amount  to  the  estabUshment  of  an  education- 
its  oi^ganixation,  and  for  the  last  year  of  his  al  and  charitable  institution  for  the  blind  at 
life  the  president  of  the  board.    In  1849,  on  Leipsic. 

the  death  of  Dr.  Brigham,  he  became  the  edi-  BEOEER,  Jorajshk  Pheupp,  a  German  demo- 
tor  of  the  "'  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  and  crat,  bom  at  Frankenthal,  in  the  Rhemsh  pala* 
continued  in  charge  of  it  for  4  years.  Although  tinate,  March  19,  1809.  His  father  was  a  car- 
Dr.  Beck  wrote  much,  the  greater  part  of  his  penter,  and  he  himself  a  brush-maker.  He 
published  writings  were  in  the  form  of  address-  received,  however,  a  respectable  education,  and 
es,  reports,  and  contributions  to  scientific  jour-  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of 
nals,  and  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity  1880,  he  became  a  contributor  to  Siebenpfeiffer's 
by  his  great  work  on  the  "  Elements  of  Medical  radical  paper,  Westboten,  He  became  involved 
Jurisprudence,'*  the  ablest  contribution  to  this  in  troubles  with  the  goYemment ;  he  was  ar- 
difficolt  subject  yet  given  to  the  world  in  the  rested,  and  even  after  he  had  recovered  his 
EnffUsht^gue.  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Bern,  in 

BEOEER,    OHBiSTiAire    AMAT.rK  Lttisb,    a  Switzerland,  where  he  entered  into  business, 

Weimar  actress,  bom  1777,  died  about  1796,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write 

admired  by  Wieland,  extolled  by  Iffland,  im-  for  the  local  radical  joumals.    In  acknowledg- 

m<»talized   through  Goethe's  "  Euphrosyne.''  ment  of  his  services,  during  1846,  the  authon- 

She  created  such  an  enthusiasm  among  the  ties  of  Bem  conferred  upon  him  the  rights  of 

habituei  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  that  many  citizenship.    In  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  the 

of  the  audience  drew  portraits  of  her  during  Sonderbund  war  broke  out,  he  officiated  as  field- 

the  performance,  and  her  life  and  genius  are  secretary,  and  subsequentiy  as  adjutant  of  the 

invested  with  peculiar  romantic  interest  from  Swiss  genera],  Ochsenbein.    In  1848  he  formed 

the  remarkable  brevity  of  her  career,  since  a  volunteer^corps,  and  took  part  in  the  Baden 

she  died  before  she  was  20.    Her  development  revolution ;  tiie  defeat  of  Hecser  compelled  him, 

was  singnlariy  precocious ;  the  duchess  Amelia,  however,  to  return  to  Switzerland.   At  HUnin- 

hersel^  painted  her  in  oil  before  she  was  10.  gen  he  organized  a  defensive  league.    He  ool- 

fihe  made  her  debut  as  the  ^^  Niece,*'  in  Goethe's  kcted  a  body  of  Gtermans  and  Swiss  to  assist 

Gromiopkta  (hw  most  successful  r61e),  before  Mazsini  and  the  other  Italian  liberal  leaders, 

she  was  15,  and  was  married  soon  afterward,  but  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  French 

She  left  one  dan^ter,  who  is  the  present  Mad«  govemment,  which  stopoed  the  progress  of  his 

ame  Werner,  the  prima  donna  of  the  Leipsic  ioroe  after  its  arrival  at  Marsdllee.    He  was  on 
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the  point  of  proceeding  himself  to  Italy,  irith  born  at  Oiefeld  in  Deo.  1801 ;  serred  in  the 

some  feUow-sjmpathizer^  when  the  firesh  oat-  Prossian  diet ;  in  1848  became  a  member  of 

break  in  Baden  prevailed  npon  him  to  go  to  the   Frankfort  parliament^    and   minister   cf 

Oarlsmhe,  where  he  arrived  Hay  17,  18i9.  finance  of  the  so-called  German  empire  nnder 

He  took  the  command  in  a  skirmish  on  Jmie  the  archdnke  John ;  was  invited  to  become 

d5,  near  Dnrlaoh,  and  fought  bravely  there  and  prime  minister  of  Pmssia,  but  declined ;  re- 

elsewhere.     When  the  forces  of  the  nnited  signed  his  seat  at  Frankfort  in  Hay,  1849, 

German  governments  crashed  the  movement,  owing  to  nnwillingnees  to  participate  in  any 

Becker  returned  to  Switzerland.    Snbsequently  extreme  measores;  served  afterward  in  the 

he  settled  at  Geneva,  devoting  himself  again  to  parliament  at  Erfiut,  and  in  the  2d  Prussian 

indnstrial  and  commercial  pursuits.    In  con-  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  private  life  when 

junction  with  Esselen^  he  published  at  Geneva^  Hanteunel's  administration  reestablished   the 

m  1849,  a  history  of  the  revolution  in  which  old  order  of  things, 

he  had  taken  part  BEOEET,  Thoiub  L,  archbishop  of  Oanter- 

BEOEER,  KABL  Frudbioh,  a  German  his-  bury,  the  Saxon  hero,  priest,  and  martyr  of 
torian,  born  in  Berlin,  in  1777,  died  Harch  16,  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  bora  in  Lon> 
1806.  He  wrote  a  universal  history,  intended  don  in  1119,  or,  according  to  some  writera^ 
more  particularly  for  young  people  and  for  Bea  21, 1117,  assassinated  at  Canterbury,  Dec 
teachers,  but  as  he  completed  only  the  first  9  29, 1170.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  and  a 
volumes^  a  different  tendency  was  ingrafted  Syrian  lady,  whose  union  was  brought  about  in 
upon  the  work  by  Woltmann,  who  wrote  the  the  following  extraordinary  manner :  Gilbert^ 
lOUi,  and  by  Menzel,  who  added  the  11th  the  father  of  Thomas,  having  gone  to  the  Holy 
and  12th  volumes.  In  1845,  the  history  was  Land,  in  the  second  crusade,  was  made  a  prison- 
brought  out  in  a  still  more  complete  form,  in  er ;  but  while  in  durance,  a  Syrian  damsel,  be- 
14  volumes,  by  Loebell,  of  Berlin.  Although  coming  enamored  of  him,  and  being  converted 
the  work  presents,  in  its  present  shape,  a  more  by  him  to  Christianity,  contrived  to  effect  his 
scientific  and  elaborate  character,  yet  Becker^s  liberation,  after  which,  with  little  chivalry  or 
original  edition  is  still  the  most  popular  in  gratitude,  the  Saxon  crusader  returaed  home 
schools  and  among  teachers.  as  best  he  might,  leaving  the  lady  by  the  sea- 

BECKER,  KiKOLAUB,  a  German,   bora  in  banks  of  Tyre.    But,  with  a  love  and  faith 

Prussia,  in  1816,  died  Aug.  28, 1845,  celebrated  stronger  than  that  of  the  deserted  Carthaginian 

by  a  national  song,  written  in  1840,  Sie  toUen  queen,  the  fair  Saracen  followed  her  recreant 

ihn  nieJU  haben,  aim  freien  deuUchen  Bhein —  lover,  and,  although — so  rans  the  legend-H^e 

^^They  shall  not  have  it,  the  free  German  knewbut  two  words  of  any  European  language^ 

Rhine ! "    This  song  became  very  popular,  and  the  names  of  her  lover  and  of  tiie  dty  where 

the  king  of  Prussia  gave  Becker  the  means  to  he  dwelt,  by  the  repetition  of  those  two  words^ 

complete  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  **  London''  and  '*  Gilbert,*'  and  by  tiie  display 

and  his  success  made  him  believe  that  he  was  of  her  tears,  her  beauty,  her  jewels,  and  her 

a  poeVwhich,  however,  he  was  not.  gold,  she  at  length  made  her  way  to  the  al- 

BECKER,  Rudolf  Zaohabias,  a  popular  ready  famous  metropolis,  and  there,  with  well- 
writer,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  deserved  good  fortune,  found  her  Gilbert,  both 
German  people,  born  at  Erfurt,  April  9.  1752,  free  and  willing  to  reward  her  undoubting  trust 
died  March  28,  1822.  He  first  became  known  by  taking  her  to  his  home  and  to  his  heart. — 
by  an  essay  on  the  theme,  "^  Is  it  useful  to  de-  Of  so  strange  a  union  Thomas  was  the  offspring ; 
ceive  the  people  f  *'  which  gained  a  prize  from  but,  if  possible,  his  own  fortunes  were  stranger 
the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  in  1799.  1^  yet.  He  was  at  first  educated  by  the  canons 
theory  was,  that  "happiness  depended  on  the  of  Merton,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the 
gratification  of  an  innate  desire  for  improve-  schools  of  Oxford,  London,  and  Paris.  On  the 
menf  In  1782  he  took  charge  of  a  school  at  death  of  his  father,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Dessau,  and  published  a  jouraal  for  youth.  A  fiunily  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
work  in  2  vols.,  entitled  ^  A  little  book  of  need-  and,  with  his  permission,  went  to  the  continent 
ful  Help,  or  Instractive  Tales  of  Joy  and  Sor-  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  civil  and  canon 
row  in  the  village  of  Mildheim,"  became  such  a  law.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Gratian  at 
&vorite  with  tiie  public  that  over  500,000  copies  Bologna,  and  of  another  celebrated  professor  at 
were  soon  diq>osed  of.  He  also  produced  otiier  Auxerre.  Concerning  his  early  life  little  more 
works  and  Journals,  and  the  extensive  transao-  is  known ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  his  first  ap- 
tions  in  them  led  him,  in  1797,  to  set  up  a  pub-  pearance  at  the  court  of  Henry  was  made  in 
lishing  and  bookselling  establishment  at  Gk>tha,  the  humblest  guise,  bearing  his  fortunes  on  his 
which  is  still  continued  by  his  son.  On  Nov.  back,  in  the  shape  of  not  too  sumptuous  a  garb, 
80,  1811,  he  was  arrested  by  Davoust,  on  sua-  riding  a  spavin^  Jade  with  galled  withers  and 
picion  of  conspiring  against  Napoleon,  and  im-  bare  ribs,  which  moved  the  insolent  mirth  of 
prisoned  at  Magdeburg,  till  April,  1818.  On  the  Norman  courtiers.  He  soon,  however,  ob- 
this  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  book,  which  still  tained  high  favor  with  the  king,  who,  it  was 
has  a  historical  value.  alleged,  was  in  some  sort  under  obligation  to 

BECKERATH,  HasMASK  von,  a  German  him,  as  if  he,  acting  as  agent  for  Theobald,  had 

statesman  of  the  liberal  conservative  sdhoo^  obtained  from  the  pope  letters  prohibitory  of 
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th6  coronation  of  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  aorimomoos  on  boUi  rides ;  jndgments  were 
of  Bloia,  -which  prohibition  nltimately  led  to  obtained,  and  fines  and  imprisonments  decreed 
the  SQcoesrion  of  £[eni7  himself  to  the  throne,  against  Becket;  but,  treating  them  all  with 
Howeyer  this  maj  be,  in  1158  he  was  appoint-  contempt,  he  held  laws,  kii^,  and  courts  at 
ed  high  chancellor  and  preceptor  of  Prince  defiance ;  appealing  to  the  pope  andnst  Henry, 
Hennr— afterward  King  Henry  III..— being  the  and  finally  personally  braving  Uie  monarch, 
first  Englishman  called  to  any  high  office  after  fiice  to  fiftce,  in  his  own  presence  chamber.    At 
the  conqueat.    From  this  time,  he  became  the  length,  however,  all  his  saf&agm  bishops,  ex* 
ii^imate  associate,  boon  companion,  and  fiuniliar  cept  Jocely n  of  Balisbary,  and  William  of  Nor- 
friend  of  the  king,  whose  private  hoars,  as  well  wich,  appealing  against  him,  in  the  king's  be- 
as  his  most  secret  connsels,  he  shared,  and  of  hal^  to  Kome,  and  the  barons  of  the  realm 
whom  he  was  no  less  the  master  of  the  revels  having  ordered  his  apprehension  and  imprison* 
than  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  and  the  purse,  ment,  he  es<Miped,  under  a  feigned  name,  to 
In  1168,  on  the  death  of  Theobald,  he  was  or-  Normandy.    Here  he  continued  nearly  7  years, 
dained  priest,  having  been  before  only  in  dea-  in  a  sort  of  honorary  exile,  the  pope  declining 
con^s  orders,  and  we  next  day  consecrated  to  insost  on  his  restoration  to  the  see  of  Oanter- 
•  arohbiahop  of  Canterbury.    So  soon  as  he  ob-  bury,  but,  after  2  years,  appointing  him  to  Uia 
tained  ^  what   had   evidently  been,  from  the  rich  abbey  of  Senon,  which  exasperated  Henry 
begLoning,  the  object  of  his  aim,  the  primacy  to  such  a  degree  that  he  issued  letters  of  confis- 
of  England,  he  at  once  threw  aside  the  robes  of  cation  and  banishment  against  aU  the  kindred, 
the  courtier,  and  assumed  the  hair-cloth  shirt  male  and  female,  of  Becket,  and  caused  them  aB 
of  the  austere  preUite.    The  very  year  afl»r  to  be  transported  and  discharged,  penniless,  oidy 
his  consecration,  he  repaired  to  the  general  with  the  clothes  in  which  they  stood,  at  the  gates 
council,  which  was  held  by  Pope  Alennder  of  his  episcopal  residence.  In  retaliation  for  this, 
nL,  at  Tours^  and  complained  to  him  of  the  Becket  procured  from  ^e  pope,  first  the  ex- 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  dersy  by  the  communication  of  the  bishopa  who  had  rebelled 
laify  of  England,  which  he  professea  hims^  from  his  authority ;  then  that  of  all  those  wh» 
resolute  to  restore.     Then  commenced  that  had  signed  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  or 
Btmg^e  for  supremacy  between  the  primates,  submitted  to  them ;  and,  lasUy,  that  of  the 
backed  by  the  ultramontane  power  of  the  pope,  kins  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng^ 
and  the  kings  of  England,  supported  by  uie  land,  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  reinstitute  him 
swords  of  the  barons,  and  generally  by  the  in  his  dignities.    While  the  interdict  was  yet 
national  feeling  of  the  English,  which  continued  in  suspense,  Henry  IL,  who  was  resident  in  his 
more  or  lees  powerfully  to  disturb  the  king-  Norman   dominions,  determined  to  have-  his 
d<nn,  during  the  reigns  of  aU  Ihe  Norman  mon-  son  crovnied  Henry  HI.  of  England,  during  his 
archs,  until  the  church  of  Rome  in  England  was  own  lifetime,  and  issued  orders  to  this  effect 
finally  abandoned  by  Henry  YIH.,  in  the  16th  to  the   archbishop  of  York,  who,  during  the 
century. — ^But  ambitious  and  able  as  Becket  suspension  of  the  primate,  performed  his  <^6ea 
was^  he  was  met  by  one  ahnost  as  politic  and  as  the  first  English  ecclesiastic.    Letters  pro- 
able  as  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  hibitoxr  were  immediately  issued  frt>ra  Rome, 
as  resolute  to  maintain,  as  was  the  other  to  forbidmng the  consecration  of  the  prince;  but* 
assail,  his  prerogatives,  and  tibe  laws  of  his  whether,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  they  arrived 
realm.    The  first  point  at  issue  was  the  lia-  too  late,  or  whether  the  English  bishops  coin- 
biUty  of  the  clergy  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  dded  with  the  nation  against  foreign  ecclesias- 
courta,  and  held  amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws,  tical  control,  they  were  of  no  avaS,  as  Henry 
of  the  land ;  and  this  point  was  decided  by  the  HI.  was  duly  crowned,  with  or  without  the 
celebrated  ^Constitutions  of  Clarendon, '^passed  consent  of  tiie  pope,  at  Westminster..     Henry 
in  1164s,  which  have,  since  that  time,  been  the  H.  found,  however,  that  Louis  of  France  was 
law  of  the  land.    These  constitutions,  at  first,  intermeddling  in  the  matter,  and  that,  in  case 
Becket  avowed  that  he  would  never  accept,  or  of  the  promulgation  of  the  interdict,  he  would, 
accept  only  with  some  such  clause  of  reservation  not  improbably,  follow  it  up  by  a  declaratioa 
— intended   to  neutralise  the  acceptance — ^as  of  war ;  wherefore  he  considered  it  the  better 
mdoo  ordine  mo,  or  salvo  honore  Dei,    But  at  policy  to  make  up  the  difference,  and,  Becket 
length,  after  much  hesitation,  he  swore  to  ob-  condescending  to  go  through  some  form  of  sub* 
serve  them,  although,  immediately  afterward,  mission,  to  reinstate  him  in  his  primacy,  and 
confessing  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  in  restore  to  him  his  "  pristinatc  state  and  difni- 
doing  so,  he  declared  himself  in  a  state  of  ty,"  as  tiie  old  <^romcle  has  it.    At  the  first 
penance,  and  suspended  himself  from  the  per-  meeting  of  conciliation,  at  FreitviHe,  on  the  bor- 
lormance  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  until  dersof  Tooraine,  in  1 1  TO-,  when  Becket  tendered 
he  should  be  absolved  by  the  pope.    Shortly  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  king,  ^I  give  it  to  you,** 
after  receiving  this  absolution,  Becket  again  re-  he  said, "  iah)o  honors  DeiT*  The  rage  of  Henry 
ceded  from  his  admission  of  obedience,  and,  can  be  imagined,  as  this  Yery  phrase  of  reser- 
being  threatened  with  sundry  l^al  proceedings  vation  had  been  the  bottom  of  the  original  dif- 
in  the  king's  courts,  attempted  to  escape  over  ference ;  but  he  dissembled  his  indignation,  and 
seas^  but  was  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather,  despatched  him  home  with  letters  to  his  son, 
fVom  this  time  the  struggle  became  more  bitter  ordering  his  reinstatement  in  peace  to  all  his 
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dignities  and  properties,  and  oommanding,  also,  Axgnmenl^  debate,  refbsaL  hijrii  wordS|  and 
the  restoration  to  allliis  derks  and  others,  who  fierce  recrimination  followed.  The  archbishop 
left  England  on  his  behalf^  of  all  their  confis-  was  cool,  hanghtj,  nnbending,  and  insolent  in 
cated  properties.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  his  very  calmness ;  the  knights,  fiery,  nntamod, 
entered  the  reidm,  before  he  proceeded  at  once,  and  as  nnnsed  to  meet  renstance  as  they  were 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  suspend  the  archbishop  impotent  to  control  their  own  fierce  tempers. 
of  York,  and  all  the  other  prelates  who  had  Whether  the  deed  were  premeditated  from  the 
assisted  in  the  coronatioD,  from  every  office  of  first  or  not,  they  acted  ever  with  the  coolest  de- 
their  episcopal  dignities^  having  provided  him-  liberation.  As  they  rushed  out  to  arm  them- 
self  with  a  papal  rescript  fally  empowering  selves,  they  ordered  the  monks  to  keep  him 
him  to  do  so.  The  suspended  prelates  were  forthcoming,  that  he  should  not  flee  away. 
the  archbishpp  of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  ^^Whatl^*  quoth  the  archbishop,  "think  ye  that 
London,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Chester,  Rochester,  I  will  flee  away  ?  Nay ;  neither  for  the  king 
St.  Asaph,  and  liandafi^,  beside  the  others  who  nor  for  any  man  alive  will  I  stir  one  foot  frx>m 
had  assisted  at  the  coronation.  Thereupon  the  you."  "  ]no,"  said  they,  ^^  thou  shalt  not  avoid 
officers  of  Henry  in.  commanding  him  in  the  though  thou  wouldst ;"  and  so  they  departed 
king's  name  to  absolve  the  excommunicated  in  hiffh  clamor  of  words.  The  archbishop  fol- 
biflhops,  he  consented  to  do  so,  on  their  making  lowed  them  out  of  the  chamber  door,  crying 
submission,  and  swearing  to  abide  by  all  the  after  them,  "  Here,  here,  here  shall  you  find 
commands  of  the  popci  The  bishops,  how-  me,"  laying  his  hand  upon  his  crown.  Then 
ever,  refusing  to  take  any  oath  of  the  kind,  the  4  barons  went  out  and  armed  themselves 
without  the  king's  consent  he  remained  obdu-  complete  in  mail,  with  their  shields  hung  about 
rate,  and  the  prelates,  crossing  the  sea,  carried  their  necks^  and  their  two-handed  swords  and 
their  grievances  direct  to  Uie  foot  of  Henry's  battle-axes.  It  was  about  evensong  when  they 
throne.  In  the  mean  time,  Becket  set  out "  to  returned,  and  the  archbishop  was  in  the  cathe- 
visit  the  young  king  at  Woodstock,  but  was  dral,  whither  he  had  passed  by  a  back  entrance, 
met  by  messengers,  who,  in  ti^e  king's  name,  not  as  a  fugitive  from  danger,  but  as  a  priest  per- 
oommanded  him  to  proceed  no  further,  but  to  forming  his  appropriate  duty.  The  palace  gate 
return  to  his  church.  ^  He  accordingly  returned  was  shut,  but  they  forced  their  way  m  by  an  or- 
to  Kent,  and  there  made  preparation  to  cele-  chard,  through  an  open  window,which  gave  them 
brate  the  season  of  Christmas,  which  was  ap»  access  to  the  cloisters,  and  thence  to  the  church, 
proachinff."-"The  old  king,  Henry  II.,  was  where,  when  tiiey  entered,  he  was  engaged  with- 
holding high  festival  and  banquet  in  the  haUs  in  the  rails  of  the  altar.  They  were  reluctant,  at 
of  Bouen,  when  the  excommunicated  prelates  first,  to  slay  him  in  that  holy  place,  and  Fitz- 
arrived,  bearing  the  tidings  of  their  own  dis-  nrse  strudk  him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  of  his 
grace,  and  of  the  action  of  Becket;  adding  that  sword,  crying,  "  Fly,  priest,  fly  1"  Then,  turn- 
Uie  primate  was  marching  to  and  fro  through-  ing  to  his  comrades,  he  cried,  "  Have  him  awav 
out  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  armed  bands  to  the  threshold;  we  may  not  slay  him  here." 
of  foot  and  horsemen,  and  was  stirring  up  the  ^  Here  or  nowhere,"  cried  the  dauntless  priest, 
Saxon  churls  against  the  gentle  blood  of  Nor-  seizing  the  rails  of  the  altar,  with  a  noble  cour- 
mandy.  Hennr  swore  his  favorite  oath,  '^  By  age,  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature.  All  the 
the  eyes  of  God,"  that  if  all  were  accursed  who  monks  had  fled,  with  one  exception,  a  stout 
had  consented  to  his  son's  coronatioiL  he  was  so  Saxon,  Edward  Grim,  his  crossbearer.  who 
himself  and  added  an  exclamation  of  passionate  stayed  to  die  with  his  msster  if  he  could  not 
wonder  that,  among  all  his  knights  and  nobles^  save  him.  As  the  first  blow  of  a  two-handed 
he  had  not  one  who  would  rid  him  of  that  sword  was  dashed  at  the  prelate's  head,  the 
shaveling.  Thereupon,  4  Norman  barons,  hasti-  sturdy  servitor  thrust  out  his  bare  arm  to  parry 
ly  leaving  the  presence,  swore  to  avenge  the  it,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  was 
kin^,  and,  witiiout  waiting  even  to  change  lopped  of^  like  a  twig  by  a  woodman's  bill- 
their  banqueting  robes,  took  horse  and  took  hook,  and  fell  within  the  chancel.  Then  quick- 
ship,  and  on  the  5th  day  after  the  tidings  reach-  ly  the  work  of  blood  went  on.  Hugh  of  Mor^ 
ed  Bouen  rode  into  Canterbury,  themselves  un-  viUe  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  mace,  and 
armed,  at  the  head  of  50  mail-dad  men-at-arms,  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  the  thirs^  blades 
Th^r  names  were  Besinald  HtzurseJKichard  le  of  the  others  met  in  the  skull  of  the  unflinchinsr 
Breton,  Hugues.  de  MorviUe,  and  William  de  martyr  to  his  faith.  The  cry,  '^  Thus  perish  au 
Traci.  On  entering  Canterbury  they  summon-  the  foes  of  the  gentle  Normans,"  reveals  the 
ed  the  sheriff,  and  ordered  him  to  take  measures  true  intent  of  the  barons,  and  discloses  the  se- 
instantly  to  suppress  any  rising  in  tiie  town  cret  of  ibm  summary  execution.  It  was  not  so 
which  might  occur,  left  A  men-at-arms  at  the  much  the  bold  priest  defending  the  immunities 
market-cross  to  overawe  the  people,  and  then  of  his  church,  assailing  the  prerogatives  of 
rode^  with  12  followers,  straight  to  Uie  bishop's  his  king,  whom  they  struck  down,  as  the 
palace.  Becket  was  at  table  when  they  enter-  Saxon  who  dared  endeavor  to  uplift  the  caste 
ed,  and  commanded  him,  sternly  and  rudely,  on  of  his  degraded  Saxon  countrymen.  His 
peril  of  his  life,  to  raise  the  interdict  and  sns-  death,  as  such  deeds  ever  do,  advanced  hia 
pension  of  the  bishops,  and  to  submit  himself  cause  more  than  the  longest  life  ever  vouchsaf- 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign  lord,  the  king,  ed  to  man  could  have  done,  had  it  been  all  de- 
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voted  to  that  one  oljecL    He  mB  tlie  Sez(m  remonsfcranoe  Btall  more  Tehement,  wliich,  if 

nuurtyr ;  oanonized,  be  became  the  Saxon  saint  not  aotnally  written  bj  Lord  Ohathiun,  was  en- 

— the  most  popular  of  all  the  saints  in  England,  tirelj  approved  bj  him,  Bgam  calling  for  a  dia- 

especially  among  the  lower  orders,  to  whom  he  aolnlion  of  parliament;  stUl  complaining  of  se- 

was  doably  endeared  by  his  Saxon  origin,  and  cret  infloenoe,  calling  for  the  d^smissu  of  the 

by  his  omel  and  cowardly  slaoghter  at  the  ministry,  and  strongly  animadyerting  on  the 

handof  Kormans.    His  shrines,  at  which  mir-  tenor  of  the  king's  lormer  reply.     This  was 

ades  were  believed  to  be  wrought,  were  the  presented  at  St.  James's  in  state.  May  28, 1770, 

richest  shrines  in  England ;  and  it  was  the  gold  by  Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  attended  by  a  depu- 

and  jewels  which  adorned  them — 2  large  coffiBrs  tation.    Li  compliance  with  cnstom,  a  copy  of 

ofwhich  were  carried  to  the  royal  treasury,  after  the  intended  address  had  been  previously  sent 

the  saint's  personal  property  had  been  forfeited  to  court,  so  that  the  royal  answer  might  be 

to  tiie  crown,  conseouent  to  the  Judgment  passed  prepared.    This  was  brief  and  strong,  repeating 

on  him  by  de&ult,  for  non-appearance  in  court  the  king's  dissatisfaction  with  t^e  manner  in 

nearly  4  centuries  after  his  burial — thatindaced  which  he  had  been  addreoBed,  and  declaring 

the  rash  monarch,  Henry  VilL — ^not,  as  he  al-  his  sentiments  to  be  unchanged.    Instead  of  re- 

leged,  the  desire  to  deter  oUier  saints  from  fol-  tiring,  Beckford  stepped  forward,  aisled  leave 

lowing  BO  bad  an  example — ^to  proceed  affsinst  to  say  a  few  words,  and,  king  and  courtiers 

him  for  treason  to  his  ancestor  of  some  14  gen*  being  alike  taken  by  surprise,   proceeded  to 

erations  before.  declare,  boldly  but  respectfully,  wat  the  king 

BECKFORD,  Wiluail  an  English  politician,  had  no  subjects  more  loyal  or  more  affectionate 

bom  1690,  in  the  West  Indies,  died  at  Font-  than  the  citizens  of  London,  and  concluded 

bill,  Wiltshire,  June  21,  1770.     He  possessed  thus:  "Permit  me,  sire,  to  observe  that  whoever 

laige  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  greatiy  increased  has  ahready  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavor, 

his  property  by  commercial  pursuits,  in  the  city  by  false  indnuations  and  suggestions,  to  alien- 

of  London.    In  1746  he  was  returned  to  par-  ate  your  mi^esty's  afi^ions  from  your  loyal 

liament  by  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury,  and  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  Lon- 

aabeeouenuy  sat  for  London.    He  strongly  sap-  don  in  particular,  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty's 

ported  the  Uberal  interest,  was  the  friend  and  person  and  frumUy,  a  violator  of  the  public 

adherent  of  Wilkes,  and  advocated  all  the  pop-  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitu- 

alar  measures  brought  forward  in  his  time,  tion,  as  it  was  established  at  the  glorious  revo- 

Having  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  bribenr  at  lution."     The  king  made  no  reply  to  this. 

aleetions,  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Horace  Walpole,  writing  the  next  day,  spoke 

Mr.  Thurlow  (afterward  lord  chancellor),  Mr.  of  ^  my  lonl  mayor's  volunteer  speech,"  as 

Beckford  briefly  replied,  ^The  honorable  gen-  being  *' wondrous  loyal  and  respectfoL"    Mr. 

tleman  in  his  learned  discourse  first  gave  us  one  Gifford  declared  that  Bedford  ^*  never  uttered 

definition  of  corruption,  then  another,  and  I  one  syllable  of  the  speech."     But  there  can  be 

thought  at  one  time  he  was  about  to  give  us  a  no  doubt  that  he  did  break  through  etiquette 

tlurd ;  but,  pray,  does  he  imag^e  that  there  is  a  and  midce  a  ^arp  answer  to  the  king,  though, 

angle  member  of  this  house  who  does  not  as  Lord  Mahon  suggests,  ^'  there  is  great  rea- 

know  what  oonruption  is?"    He  was  succes-  son  to  think  tiiat  in  the  hurry  of  his  spirits  at 

fliveh'  alderman,  sheri£^  and  lord  mayor  of  the  time  he  did  not  really  utter  all  that  he  in- 

London.    This  last  dignity  he  held  twice,  and,  tended  or  supposed."   He  informed  the  city,  two 

during  the  second  time  Qn  l769-'70),  the  oc-  days  after,  that  he  had  spoken  the  words  now 

curreoce  took  place  which  has  chi^y  made  his  attributed  to  him,  and  his  conduct  was  ap- 

name  remembered.     The  city  of  London  has  proved  by  a  large  minority  of  the  common 

the  right,  enjoyed  by  no  other  city  corporation  council.    In  less  than  a  month  from  that  time 

in  England,  and  shared  only  with  both  houses  he  died  from  a  violent  fever  into  which,  it  is 

of  parliament,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford  said,  his  blood  had  been  thrown  by  the  agita- 

and  Cambridge,  of  presenting  addresses  to  the  tion  of  his  mind.    The  city  voted  that  his 

king,  to  be  received  by  his  majesty  in  person  statue  should  be  placed  in  their  Guildhall,  with 

and  state.    When  Wilkes  was  liberiiAed  fr^m  his  speech  to  the  idng  engraved  on  the  pedestal, 

prison,  in  1770,  the  dty  of  London  presented  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day.     It  is  said  that 

a  series  of  addresses  to  George  IIL    First  was  Beckford  spoke  ^'what  was  prepared  for  him 

a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  by  John  Home  Tooke,  as  agreed  on  at  a  dinner 

ana  protesting  against  every  vote  of  the  house  at  Mr.  George  Bellas's,  in  doctors'  commons." 

of  commons   as  invalid,  since  it  had  expelled  Tooke  himsdf  didmed  the  authorship,  and  Mr. 

Wilkes  ;     then    a   remonstrance     yet    more  J.  W.  Oroker,  in  a  note  on  Dr.  Johnson's  ques- 

strongly  worded,  to  the  same  effect,  and  es-  .tion,  ^^ Where  did  Beckford  learn  English?" 

peoially  inveighing  against  "  secret  and  nif^^  suggests :  "  Perhaps  Beckford  said  something 

mfioence "  (mat  of  Lord  Bute)  at  court.    The  which  was    afterward    put  into   its    present 

kiQg  replied  to  this,  as  advised  by  his  ministers,  shape  by  Home  Tooke."    It  is  pretty  clear  that 

Id  tdrma  of  strong  displeasure.    The  house  of  Beckford  could  scarcely  have  made  the  speech 

eommona,  in  a  resolution  passed  by  a  laige  ma-  himself.    Lord  Mdion  says  he  was  ^  a  man  of 

Joritjy  condemned  the  language  of  the  city  to  neglected  education,  noted  in  the   house  of 

tba  ^ngt     XiOatlyy  as  a  dhnaz,  came  a  second  commons  for  his  loud  voice  and  fiiulty  Latin." 
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BECEFORD,  Wiuxuc,  ftothor  of  '<  YAthek,'^  Fcmthill  abbej  rbiDg  ovet  the  domain  which  no 

the  only  legitimate  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  stranger  was  permitted  to  enter,  half  believed 

1760,  died  May  2, 1844.    He  inherited  from  his  that  its  lord,  who  dwelt  apart  nom  mankind, 

fiither  an  income,  said  to  have  exceeded  $500,000  as  sedaded  as  an  eastern  despot,  kept  compan- 

a  year.    His  talents  were  precocious,  he  read  ionship  with  beings  of  unearthly  monld.    Such 

deep,  and,  as  he  himself  relates,  was  capable  of  an  idea  was  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

enduring  great  fatigue  and  prolonged  study,  of  Beckford^s  having,  at  one  time,  attached  to 

Before  he  was  20  he  wrote  *' JSiographical  Me-  him  a  hideous  and  emasculated  oriental  dwarf^ 

moirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,"  puolished  in  such  as  is  frequently  found  in  the  households  of 

1780.    In  1783  he  married  Lady  Mlargaret  Gor-  Asiatic  princes.    By  his  equals  in  rank  he  was 

don,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne.    In  1784  regardea  as  a  man  of  unconunon  talents  and 

he  wrote,  in  the  French  language,  the  most  re-  peculiarities.    On  Fonthill  he  poured  out  his 

markable  of  his  works,  "  vathek,"  an  eastern  riches  with  apparently  exhaustleas  profusion. 

tale  of  wonden    He  never  translated  it,  but  The  estate  and  abbey  cost  him  nearly  $2,000,- 

there  subsequently  appeared  in  Englbh  a  ver-  000.    He  began  the  erection  of  the  huge  fabric 

sion  which  he  approved  and  declared  to  be  in  1796,  and  it  was  11  years  before  he  moved 

faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.    In  1794  into  it    Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  extrav- 

he  went  to  Portugal,  and  built  a  magnificent  agance  in  connection  with  its  progress,  no  ob- 

mansion  at  Cintra,  in  which  he  lived  for  several  stade  ever  being  allowed  to  remain  in  his  way 

years,  but  which,  after  he  left  it,  was  suffered  for  one  moment  that  could  be  removed  by  mo- 

to  go  to  decay.    His  father  had  erected  an  enor-  ney.    Double  sets  of  hands  were  employed  to 

mous  pile  at  Fonthill,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  but  work  day  and  night,  in  hours  of  darkness  by 

even  its  splendor  did  not  satisfy  the  prodigal  torchlight,  and  paid  so  high  for  their  labor  that 

inheritor  of  his  wealth,  and  this  palace  he  pro-  the  workmen  were  induced  to  quit  the  repairs 

ceeded  to  puU  down,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  going  on  at  Windsor  castle.    The  central  tower 

of  it  remaining,  and  erected  Fonthill  abbey,  on  was  267  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  lantern, 

which  he  spent  fabulous  sums,  and  whidh,  for  enclosed   with  sin^e  sweeps  of  plate  glass. 

many  years,  remained  entirely  closed  to  the  When  the  tower  was  first  in  progress,  it  had  at- 

publio,  a  monument  of  mystery,  folly,  and  self-  tained  a  lofty  height,  and,  on  some  gala  day,  a 

ishness.    In  1822,  having  sufifered  great  losses  large  fiag  was  hoisted  upon  the  top  of  it.    The 

in  his  Jamaica  estates,  by  the  pron>ective  eman-  work  hi^  been  constructed  in  soch  haste,  tibat 

cipation  of  the  negroes,  he«was  obliged  to  sell  the  wind,  acting  with  great  force  upon  the  ban- 

Fonthill  abbey  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  and,  soon  after,  ner,  exerted  such  a  leverage  upon  tne  staff  that 

the  central  tower,  more  than  260  feet  high,  fell  the  pile  was  overthrown,  and  fell  to  the  earth 

and  crushed  a  large  part  of  the  mansion.    At  with  a  mighty  crash.    Merelv  observing  that  it 

Bath  he  built,  on  Lansdowne  hill,  a  more  singu-  must  have  been  a  grand  signt,  and  regretting 

lar  creation  than  Fonthill,  and  here  he  spent  that  he  had  not  been  present,  Beckford  gave  an 

the  remainder  of  his  life.    His  passion  for  tow-  instant  order  for  the  construction  of  another 

ers  induced  him  to  build  one  at  the  Bath  erec-  tower. .  In  his  "palace  of  pleasures,"  which 

tion,  and,  being  gifted  with  extraordinary  pow-  now  might  almost  rival  the  fabled  hall  of  Va- 

ers  of  vision,  he  saw  from  its  top  that  that  of  thek,  Beckford,  in  some  strange  freak,  secluded 

Fonthill  had  disappeared  firom  the  landscape,  himself.    His  immense  wealth  enabled  him  to 

although  it  was  40  miles  distant,  and  proclaim-  gratify  every  whim,  and  he  made  an  unrivalled 

ed  the  fact,  before  the  news  of  its  destruction  collection  of  works  of  art  and  virtu.    Immense 

arrived  from  the  scene  itself.    On  his  death  he  vestibules,  halls,  galleries,  drawing-rooms,  ora- 

left  2  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  present  tories,  suite  upon  suite,  were  filled  with  palatial 

dowager  duchess  of  Hamilton. — ^Few  characters  furniture,  pictures,  carvings,  gems,  porcelain  of 

haveeverbeen  the  subjects  of  more  speculation,  the  rarest  fabric,  of  which  a  superb  set  for 

either  from  the  force  of  their  talents,  or  the  ad-  every  day  in  the  year,  and  used  but  once  in  a 

ventitious  circumstance  of  boundless  fortune,  twelvemonth,  literally  crowded  the  gorgeous 

than  Beckford ;  and  that  mystery  which  was  saloons.    None  were  permitted  to  behold  these 

thrown  around  him  early  in  life,  attached  to  riches  but  at  very  rare  intervaLa,and  they  emerged 

him,  by  the  popular  estimation,  to  the  last,  from  the  pUe  to  speak  of  the  magnificence  with- 

The  powerful  impression  produced  by  ^  Va-  in,  equalling  in  dazzling  reality  the  wildest  fa- 

thek,"  its  pictures  of  gorgeous  magnificence,  bles  of  Arabian  romance.    On  one  occasion  the 

its  supernatural  machinery,  the  gloomy  gran-  most  famous  duchess  of  the  realm  was  admitted, 

deur  of  the  hero  of  tlie  story,  surrounded  by  dl  entertained  for  a  week  with  princely  generosity, 

earthly  splendor,  yet  consorting  with  powers  the  delights  of  the  place  varying  from  day  to 

of  darkness,  not  only  established  the  literary  day,  but  the  inexorable  Beckford  never  entered 

fame  of  the  author,  but,  in  the  estimation  of  her  presence.    At  length,  in  1822,  Fonthill 

the  multitude,  who  never  came  in  contact  with  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  treasures  it 

him,  and  looked  with  wonder  upon  his  imposing  contained  were  scattered,  in  a  sale  of  41  days' 

piles  of  building,  springing  like  magic  into  ex-  duration.    Thither  from  every  part  of  the  king» 

istence,  invested  him  with  weird   attributes  dom  flocked  thousands  to  gratify  their  curi* 

which  had  no  sympathy  with  daily  human  life.  Qsity  by  a  siglit  of  the  palace  from  which 

The  credulous,  as  they  saw  the  vast  tower  of  &ey  had  always  been  so  ngidly  excluded,  and 
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to  Becnre  Bome  of  the  dazzling  objects  with  BEOQUEREL,  Ahtoinb  O^ab,  a  French 
which  it  was  filled  iv  every  part— paintings  l)y  natnrid  philosopher,  bom  at  Ch&tinon-sor- 
the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  the  cosUiest  Loing,  March  7,  1788.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
books  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  magnificent  entenid  the  polytechnic  school,  leaving  it  in 
cabineta  of  buhl,  ebony,  and  mosaic,  porcelain  1808^  with  the  grade,  of  an  officer,  and  in  the 
statuary,  specimens  of  ivory  carvings  by  fla-  corps  of  military  engineers.  He  was  with  the 
mingo  and  other  great  artists,  and  numerous  French  army  in  Spain  from  1810  until  1812, 
sculptured  vessela,  of  topaz,  sardonyx,  agi^  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tarra- 
and  crystal,  some  of  them  the  most  exquisite  gona.  In  1816  he  was  attached  to  the  general 
works  of  Benvenuto  OellinL — ^The  literary  fame  staff.  In  1815,  at  the  downM  of  Napoleon, 
of  Beckford  rests  upon  his  early  writings.  His  he  left  the  army  with  the  grade  of  mijor.  In 
travels,  in  a  series  of  letters,  published  more  1810  he  commenced  the  publication  of  some 
than  60  years  after  they  were  written,  contain  papers  on  minendogical  and  geological  research- 
some  of  the  most  animated  descriptions,  and  es-  es,  with  reference  to  several  khids  of  calcareous 
pecially  of  natural  scenery,  in  the  English  Ian-  carbonates,  but  tiie  investigation  of  electrical 
guage.  **  Vathek,'^  in  q>ite  of  its  grotesque  hor-  phenomena  gradually  claimed  his  whole  atten- 
rors,  is  likely  to  remam  long  a  fiivorite,  and  tion.  In  studying  the  physical  properties  of 
bears  the  impress  of  great  powers.  Byron  says  amber,  he  was  led  to  make  some  experiments 
of  it :  ^  ^Yatnek'  was  one  of  the  tales  I  had  an  on  the  discharffes  of  electricity  by  means  of 
early  admiration  of.  For  correctness  of  cos-  pressure;  and  uat  was  the  starting  point  of  aJl 
tome,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  im-  his  subsequent  investigations.  He  then  ob- 
agination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imita*  served  the  evolutions  of  electrici^  in  every  kind 
tionS)  and  bears  such  marks  of  originality  that  of  chemical  action,  and  discovered  the  laws  of  the 
those  who  have  visited  the  East  wOl  find  some  effects  produced.  These  researches  led  to  the 
difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  a  trans-  refutation  of  the  "  theory  of  contact,^'  bv  whidi 
lation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Basselas  must  Yolta  explained  the  action  of  his  pile  or  battery, 
bow  before  it ;  his  '  happy  valley'  will  not  bear  and  to  the  construction  of  the  first  electrical  ap- 
a  ccMnpariaon  with  the  *  hall  of  Eblis.' "  paratus  with  a  constant  current    The  discover- 

BEOKENGTON,  Thomas,  bishop   of   Bath  ies  in  electricity  made  by  Becquerel  have  been 

and  Wells  in  1443,  an  English  theologian  and  ^uhVahedin^QAnnaleadephiynqueetdeehimie 

diplomatist,  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1886,  and  in  the  Mhnairea  de  Paeaaimie  de$  8eienee$. 

died  Jan.  14, 1466.    He  was  educated  at  New  His  investigations  enabled  him  to  discover  a 

college,   Oxford.     He  drew  up  cases  against  very  simple  method  of  determining  the  tem- 

the  Lollards   and   in   favor  of  his   master^  perature  of  the  interior  organs  of  men  and  ani- 

Heniy  YL's  right  to  the  French  crown.    He  mala,  without  producing  wounds  of  any  conse- 

was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  quence.    He  made  numerous  physiological  ap- 

n^otiate  a  peace  with  France,  1482.  plications  of  this  method,  and  discovered  that 

BECK1LA.NN,  Johann,  a  writer,  on  agri-  whenever  a  muscle  is  contracted  a  certain 
culture  and  natural  history,  bom  at  Hoya,  amount  of  heat  is  evolved.  Becquerel  is  also 
Hanover,  June  4, 1780,  died  atGOttingen,  Feb.  one  of  the  creators  of  electro-chemistry.  In 
4, 1811.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  but  1826  he  made  use  of  this  new  science  in  the 
soon  applied  himself  to  natural  philosophy  and  production  of  mineral  substances,  and  in  treat- 
diemi^iy.  For  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of  ing,  by  the  humid  process,  the  ores  of  silver, 
natural  philosophy  and  history  at «  gynmasium  le»l,  and  copper.  For  these  researches  he  was 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  resigned  thia,  and  coming  elected  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London ; 
beck  through  Sweden,  m»de  the  acquaintance  and  in  1820  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
of  linnnuS)  and  was  allowed  to  see  how  the  sciences.  In  1882  he  was  elected  member  of 
Swedish  mines  were  worked.  Having  return-  the  institute  of  France ;  and  since  his  admis- 
ed  to  Oottingen,  he  was  made  professor  of  sion,  he  has  read  before  that  learned  body  more 
phflosophy  there  in  1766,  and,  in  1770,  ordinary  than  a  hundred  papers  on  important  questions. 
professor  of  economy,  which  office  he  held  for  In  1887  the  royal  society  ofLondonawfurded  him 
over  40  years.  He  published  several  scientific  the  Ooplev  medal  for  his  numerous  discoveries  in 
works,  which  once  were  popular,  but  the  best  science.  Amongthelistof  new  substances  which 
known  of  his  productions  is  called  *'  Oontribu-  Becquerel  obtained  by  the  slow  action  of  elec- 
tions to  the  Histoiy  of  Discovery  and  Inven-  tricity  may  be  mentioned  aluminmn,  silicium. 
tioDs,''  of  which  several  translations  have  been  glucium,  crystsls  of  sulphur  and  of  iodine,  and 
published  in  England,  where  (with  corrections  numerous  metallic  sulphurets,  such  as  dodeoaho' 
and  additions  extending  it  to  the  present  time)  dral  pyrites,  ealena,  snlphuret  of  silver,  iodu- 
it  continues  to  be  a  fiivorite  work.  rets,  and  double  iodurets,  carbonates,  malachite, 

B£GLABD,  Pbbbb  Auousmr,  a  French  sur-  calcareous  spar,  dolomite,  metallic  and  earthy 

ceon,  bom  at  Angers,  Oct.  16, 1786,  died  at  phosphates  and  arseniates,crystallixed  silica,  dec. 

Paris,  March  16, 1826.    While  yet  youuff  he  He  also  discovered  a  process  of  electric  coloring 

became  aurgeon-in-chief  to  the  hdpital  data  on  gold,  silver,  and  copp^,  which  has  been  ex- 

ehariU,  at  Paris.     In  1818  he  was  placed  in  tensively  and  variously  applied  in  practice.    In 

the  anatomical  chair  at  the  school  of  medicine,  his  electro-chemical  investigations.  BecquerePs 

He  died  Buddenlj  of  brain  fever.  olgeot  has  been  to  discover  the  relations  exist- 
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ing  between  electric  foroee  and  the  ao-caDed  li  often  oaUed  the  ^'Frendi  mattreaa.**    The 

ohemioal  affinitiea,  and  to  ezdte  the  latter  into  hair  mattroae    with  an  nnder-layer  of  ateel 

action,  by  meana  of  the  former.    All  kinda  of  aprinsa  ia  now  conaidered  the  perfection  of  a 

plating  with  gold  or  ailver  by  the  hnmid  pro-  Inzonona  conch.    Feathera  being  andi  bad  ooa- 

oess,  BQoh  as  eiectrotyping,  are  only  so  many  va-  dnctors  of  caloric,  it  ia  found  tluit  they  do  not 

riona  applioationa  of  electro-chemiatry.   Among  allow  of  that  fi-ee  radiation  of  heat  from  the 

the  nnmerona  and  important  labora  of  Bee-  animal  bod}^  which  is  essential  to  its  dee  qoxh- 

qnerel,  we  may  name  his  researohee  on  the  dec-  fort  and  health,  and  accordingly  the  hair  bed  is 

trie  condnctibility  of  metals ;  on  galvanome-  adonted,  aa  being  both  more  wholeaome  and 

ters ;  on  the  electric  properties  of  tonimaline :  on  oonandve  to  repose.    There  have  been  ytrions 

atmoq)h«ic  electricity ;  on  the  eflfecta  prodno-  Ingeniooa  contrivanoea  for  the  eaae  of  the  aick 

ed  by  vegetation ;  on  the  electro-magnetic  bal-  and  the  wounded^  and  medical  and  aorn^cal 

ance,  cajole  of  measuring  with  exactness  the  beds  of  diflbrent  kmds  adi^ted  to  the  peculiar 

intensity  of  electric,  cnrrents;  on  the  nse  of  mar  neceaaitiea  of  the  aick  are  accordingly  need, 

rine  salt  in  agricnltore. — ^Hia  aecond  son,  Aua-  The  hydrostatic  bed,  made  of  India  mbber 

JLITDRB  Edicond,  discoYcred  a  chloride  of  sUver  doth,  and  filled  with  water,  haa  been  fomid  one 

which  will  receiTe  and  retain  the  colored  im-  of  the  most  nseftil  of  them.— The  bedrtead  was 

pressions  of  light ;  so  that  the  colors  of  the  originally  contrived  to  raise  the  bed  from  the 

rainbow  ma^  now  be  fixed  in  the  daguerreotype,  ground,  for  the  aake  of  deanllness,  and  proteo* 

in  dl  varieties  of  hue ;  but  they  can  only  be  fion   from  vermin   and  other  nuisances  and 

retained  in  obscurity,  as  they  gradually  disap-  dangera.     It  haa  generallv  been  constructed 

pear  when  long  exposed  to  light.  of  wood,  and  frt)m  its  early  rude  structure  it 

BEOSEEREK.  L  Eia,  or  LmLB  BiasKEBnc,  advancea  with  other  household  ftimiture  to  an 
a  Hungarian  town,  county  of  Temesvar.  The  imposing  degree  of  disnity.  The  old  ^four- 
inhabitants  are  Germans  and  Walladuans.  There  poster  "  with  its  tall  columns  of  carved  mahog^ 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  church  here  for  the  accom-  any  or  oak.  lifting  to  the  ceQing  a  great  canopy 
modation  of  the  former,  and  a  non-united  Greek  of  rich  stun^  was  the  dieridied  pride  of  andei^ 
church  for  the  latter.  11.  Kaot,  or  Gbbat  housewivea.  but  it  is  becoming  obsolete.  The 
Bboskbrkk,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  iVenoh  bedstead,  without  posts  or  curtdns,  ia 
Bega,  and  united  by  the  Bega  cand  with  Tem-  now  generaUy  substituted,  it  being  found,  from 
esvar.  It  contdns  some  district  offices,  and  2  the  ease  with  whidi  it  is  moved  and  the  fr«e 
churches,  and  enjoys  important  privileges,  ventilation  it  dlows,  more  hedthfhl  and  con<- 
Pop.  about  12,600.  venient    It  is  made  generally  of  wood,  bat 

BED  AND  Bbdstbad.  By  bed  is  gener-  iron  has  been  found  of  more  advantage,  par- 
dly  understood  a  sack  containing  something  ticularly  in  hospitala  and  hot  dinuutes,  as  a 
more  or  less  soft  to  deep  upon,  and  by  bed-  security  against  oirt  and  vermin.  Bargiod  in- 
atead  a  frtunework  of  varioua  materiala  to  genuity  has  contrived  varioua  medianical 
raise  the  bed  from  the  floor  or  ground.  In  means  for  adapting  the  bedstead  to  the  re- 
the  earliest  times  of  all  nations,  ^e  skins  of  quirements  of  the  mck  and  of  the  medical 
beasts  were  generally  used  for  beds,  and  to  this  attendant^  and  by  which  the  suigicd  bed  can 
day,  hides  are  spread  upon  the  sronnd  or  in  be  raised  or  indined  in  parts  as  may  be  nece»- 
rude  huts,  by  savages,  for  their  nightly  repose,  sary. — We  have  an  illustration  of  the  vdue  and 
The  ancient  Britons,  when  first  invaded  by  the  importance  of  the  bed  in  olden  times,  in  an  item 
Romans  under  Julius  Oassar,  were  still  using  of  Bhakespeare^s  will :  "  Item,  I  gyve  vnto  my 
dried  skins  or  occadondly  rushes  and  heath,  wief  my  aecond  best  bed  w*  the  fiuniture.^ 
but  were  taught  by  their  conquerors  to  substitute  These  are  the  very  words,  which  are  found  un- 
sacks  of  straw  to  deep  upon.  The  old  Englidi  derlined  in  the  last  testament  of  the  great  drar 
expression  of  a  ^'  lady  in  the  straw ''  comes  matist,  as  if  the  bequest  had  been  a  second 
from  the  universd  use  in  old  times  of  straw,  and  thought. — ^The  ^  great  bed  of  Ware,*'  whidi  is 
means  notbinff  more  than  a  lady  in  bed,  and  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  English  literature, 
alludes  metaphysicdly  to  an  ordinary  domestic  &iid  whidi  is  able  to  aocommo£tte  some  score 
event.  The  Komans,  in  the  progress  of  luxury,  of  deepers,  is  probably  the  largest  bed,  being 
soon  availed  themselves  of  the  soft  delights  of  12  feet  square,  ever  spread.  Though  old  enough, 
a  feather  bed,  and  its  use  was  urged  as  a  charge  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
of  effeminacy  agunst  the  patricians  of  the  im-  "Twelfth  Night"— 
perid  city.  The  dassicd  nations  of  antiquity,  Bif  enough  for  th«  bed  of  Ware  in  England, 
as  they  took  their  food  in  a  reclining  position,  it  is  yet  shown  to  the  curious  in  the  town  fix)m 
were  in  the  habit  of  udng  a  dining  bed  (Uetus  whence  it  takes  its  name.  The  most  uncomfort- 
tricliniaris  or  dueuHtarius),  This  was  i  or  5  able  bed  ever  known,  was  probably  that  of 
feet  in  height,  and  was  arranged  in  8  portions,  Procrustes.  This  ancient  Greek  and  robber, 
alonff  the  8  ddes  of  a  square  table;  the  4th  was  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  wdt  for  travel- 
side  being  left  open  for  the  easy  access  of  the  lera,  and  after  having  robbed  them  he  put  them 
attending  servants.  The  feather  bed,  dthough  to  bed  on  an  iron  couch,  to  which  he  adapted 
long  esteemed  a  luxury,  has  now  yidded  gen-  each  one,  cutting  off  the  limbs  of  those  who 
eraSytothe  harder  hdr  mattress^  for  which  were  too  long,  and  stretching  the  joinU  of  those 
we  are  indebted  to  the  French,  fran  whom  it  who  were  too  ^ort 
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KKUATiTCy   a  mftrkei  town  of  TorUiirai  newimproyementBinmediouieyfronithesotoiioo 
Enc^md.  83  miles  K.  N.  W.  of  Tork.    It  has  of t^TaoiBm,  which wasnowarisinginltfdy;  and 
%  ^Qroh,  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  YL,  inhisfintmedioalwork^emlMraoingobserTationa 
and  a  tower  onoe  the  soene  of  an  obetinate  en-  on  oalcnlnS)  aea-ecurvy,  ooosnmption,  catarrh, 
oounter  during  an  inroad  of  the  Soots.    The  and  Uvery  and  oo^jeotoree  on  other  objects  of 
inTaders  were  finalij  repulsed  by  the  towns-  physiology  and  pathology,  he  showed  his  tenden- 
neoplei    Bedale  is  noted  for  its  fine  breed  of  <7  to  found  medicid  science  upon  ciiemistry.  The 
horses,  and  for  the  perfection  with  which  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works,  and  that  which 
surrounding  ooontry  is  cnltiTated.    Pop.  2,892.  best  reveals  his  imagination  and  taste,  as  well 
BEDCHAMBER,  Lobds  or  thb,  personal  at-  as  Jud^^ent,  was  his  "  History  of  Isaac  Jen< 
tendantsof  theking;  in  the  case  of  a  queen,  la-  kins,"  a  striking  picture  of  the  reformation  of  a 
dies  performing  the  duties.  In  the  present  day  drunkard,  of  whidi  more  than  40,000  copies 
they  are  almost  nominal  impointments,  requiring  were  nq>idly  sold.   Wishing  to  test  his  views  br 
a  weekly  attendance  at  the  Pa^aoc,  and  aocom-  experiment,  he  was  enabled,  in  1798,  to  establi^ 
ponied  with  good  salaries.    The  ancient  duties  apnenmatic  institution  at  Bristol ;  and  in  making 
were  to  sleep  in  the  king's  bedroom,  and  to  be  his  arrangements,  he  was  much  asristed  by  his 
always  at  his  conunand  by  day  or  night    These  father-in-hiw,    the   yersatile    Richurd   Lovell 
duties  were  rigorously  esuusted  by  the  great  Sdgew(»th.    His  assistant  was  Sir  Humphry 
Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  the  pleasure  and  honor  Davy,  then  a  young  man;  and  the  first  disco v- 
of  the  highest  nobles  in  his  reign  to  tender  cries  of  this  celebrated  ciiemist  were  made  in 
their  personal  services  in  the  minutest  particu*  the  laboratory  of  this  institution.    The  numer^ 
lars  of  his  daily  eziitence.  ous  publications  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  at  this  time, 
BEDDOES,  Thomas,  an  En^^  phyrician  had  reference  to  his  fiivorite  theoir  of  the  effi- 
and  writer  upon  medical  topics,  bom  at  Shiff-  capy  of  the  permanently  elastic  fiuids,  and  of  the 
nal,  in  Shropshire,  April  18, 1760,  died  at  Clif-  possibility  of  curing  all  diseases  by  breathing 
too,  Nov.  24, 1808.    He  was  of  a  Welsh  family,  a  medicated  atmosphere.     He  was  especially 
and  was  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  profes-  sanguine  in  his  expectations  from  the  briUiant 
aioDs.    At  Oxford  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  discovery,  by  Davy,  of  the  respirability  and  in- 
sciences,  particularly  to  chemistry.    He  formed  toxicating  qualities  of  nitrous  oxide ;  and  he  is- 
a  high  estinuite  of  the  splendid  discoveries  of  sued  treatises  in  rapid  succession  till  near  the 
Blaok  and  Priestiey  as  applied  to  the  treatment  time  of  his  deatii.    None  of  his  manifold  efforts 
of  disease,  and  mastered  the  new  doctrine  of  to  found  the  art  of  medicine  upon  philosophical 
imeumatiemedidne,totheq>plication<]f  which  principles  were   entirely  successful;  yet  his 
ne  afterward  gave  much  attention.    Having  miaginative  speculations  had  great  inflnenoe  in 
taken  hia  bachelor's  degree  in  1781,  he  went  promoting  the  more  cautious  inquiries  of  others. 
to  London  to  study  anatomy,  became  a  pupil  of  Bl^DOES,  Thomas  Lovxll,  son  of  the  pre- 
SheldoD,  and  published  a  translation  of  Spallan-  ceding,  an  Eng^h  poet  and  man  of  science, 
asai's  "*  Dissertations  on  Natural  History.''    He  bom  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  1802,  died  at 
remoTed,  in  1784,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pub-  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1840.    He  was  near- 
lished  a  translation  of  Bergman's  '^Essays  on  ly  related  to  the  authoress  Maria  Edgeworth,  and 
Elective  Attractions,"  to  which  he  added  many  "&&  fiunily  connections  recommended  him  favor- 
original  notes.    He  was  an  active  member  c^  ably  to  the  world  of  letters.    His  first  work, 
thesdentifio  societies  of  Edinbui^  before  which  the  ^'Bride's  Tragedy,"  was  published  at  Lon- 
beresd  several  papers.  In  1786  he  risited  France,  don  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  ase.     The 
fanned  an  intimacy  with  Lavoisier  and  othor  critidsms  and  sketches  by  Hazlitt  and  Charles 
distinguished  chemists,  and  upon  his  return  to  Lamb  had  somewhat  accustomed  the  English 
England,  was  elected  to  the  chemical  lectureship  public  to  the  strong  and  buoyant  grace  of  the 
at  Oxford.     His   talents  and  position  drew  <dd  dramatists,  and  had  thus  prepared  the  way 
aroimd  lum  many  men  of  learning,  among  for  a  young  author  whose  every  page  showed 
whom  were  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Darwin;  and  in  his  alliance  by  sympathy  and  genius  with  Mss- 
1790  he  pubUshed  a  dissertation,  in  wMch  he  dnger,  Decker,  Marlowe,  and  other  writers  of 
drimed  for  the  speculative  physician,  Mayow,  the  affluent  Elizabethan  days.    The  *^  Bride's 
the  discovery  of  the  principal  facts  in  pneumatic  Tragedy"  was  received  with  Tery  f^eneral  ad- 
ciiemistry.  At  the  commencement  of  tneFrendi  miraticm,  not  unmixed  with  criticisms  of  its 
revolution,  he  adopted  its  principles  with  the  youthful  exuberance  and  altogether  muutistio 
utmost  entiinsiasm,  and  the  nreedom  with  which  construction.    Professor  Wilson   uttered  the 
he  expressed  his  political  speculations  making  prevalent  judgment  in  sa^g  that  English  tra- 
hk  position  at  Oxford  uncongenial,  he  resigned  gedy  might  expect  to  revive  again  in  this  pas- 
his  chair  in  1793.    He  retired  from  Oxford  to  sionate,  thoughtful,  and  independent  author, 
the  house  of  a  friend,  and  at  this  time  published  But  Mr.  Beddoes  sought  to  possess  the  stsge  as 
his  observations  on  demonstrative  reasoning,  well  as  the  doset,  and  to  write  dramas  instead  of 
with  particular  refisrence  to  the  study  cxfgeome-  dramatic  poems,  and  was  vexed  that  theatrical 
tiy,inw]riehlieola^ed,inoppositiontoontolog^  managers  r^ected  his  plays.  He  inherited  from 
ieal  theoriea,  that  mathemanoal  reasoning  de-  his  father  an  intense  fondness  for  sdentific  study, 
peads  essentially  upon  experiment,  and  proceeds  espedally  in  the  direction  of  human  physiology, 
cdy  bj  oTidenoe  of  the  senses*    Heantidpated  and  passing  over  to  the  continent  he  became  a 
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sort  of  amatonr  anatomist  in  German  nniyer-  frired  to  be  placed  where  he  had  been  aoens* 
sities.  He  finally  accepted  a  professorship  at  tomed  to  pray.  This  being  done,  he  exdumed, 
Znridi.  and  it  was  there,  while  engaged  in  a  "Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
dissection,  that  he  received  a  slight  wonnd  in  to  the  tioly  Ghost,*'  and  peacfoUy  expired.  He 
the  finger,  by  the  conseqnences  of  which  his  was  interred  in  the  church  of  his  own  monas* 
life  was  prematnrely  ended.  After  his  death  tery,  at  Jarrow.  bnt  hia  remains  were  snbs^ 
bis  poetical  remains,  with  notes  and  a  memoir,  qnently  removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the 
were  published  at  Iiondon  (1851),  in  2  vols.,  same  coffin  with  those  of  8t.  Outhbert  Bede 
12mo.  The  principal  of  these  were  2  tragedies,  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  eruditioa 
entitled  *^ Death's  Jest  Book"  and  the  "Second  for  his  time.  His  mind  was  systematic  in  its 
Brother,"  both  of  which  abound  in  aerial  fimdes,  thought,  and  simple  and  perspicuous,  though  not 
condensed  and  passionate  eloquence,  and  pro-  elegant,  in  its  modes  of  expression.  BiBBiitoria 
found  thoughts,  and  are  among  the  most  extra-  EedetiluUca^  aa  well  as  all  his  other  works,  was 
ordinary  poetical  compositions  of  the  present  written  in  Latin.  The  history  was  printed  in 
age.  £Qs  minor  poems,  though  peculiarly  sad  14T4.  That  edition  is  rare,  there  being  only 
and  sombre,  bear  proofs  of  a  rich  and  ener-  two  copies  known  in  England.  There  have 
getio,  though  somewhat  fantastic  nature.  been  8  English  translations  of  it  It  con- 
BEDE,  or  Bsda,  commonly  called  the  vener-  tains  littie  of  the  civil  and  political  history  of 
able  Bede,  was  an  JBnglish  monk,  bom  in  Wear-  England.  Indeed,  this  neither  came  within  the 
mouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  about  design  nor  the  taste  of  Bede.  His  province 
A.  D.  672,  died  in  May,  786.  He  lived  in  that  was  emphatically  religious.  The  term  "  Vener- 
most  interesting  period  of  the  ecclesiastical  his-  able"  was  given  to  him  soon  after  his  death, 
tory  of  England, Just  after  the  triumph  of  the  BEDEAU,  Mabob  Alphonsb,  a  French  gen- 
Boman  over  the  Scottish  church,  and  in  tiie  in-  end,  distinguished  in  the  Algerine  wars,  and 
fiuicy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  He  was  sent  in  the  events  attending  and  following  the  rev- 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  under  tiie  care  of  olution  of  1848,  bom  at  Yertou,  near  Nantesi 
Abbot  Benedict,  at  the  age  of  7  years,  where  he  Aug.  10,  1804.  The  son  <A  a  naval  officer, 
remained  12  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  educated  in<>  the  military  schools 
time  he  was  ordidned  a  deacon.  At  80  years  of  of  La  Fldche  and  St  Cyr,  and  entered  the 
age  he  took  orders  as  a  priest  His  fame  seems  army  aa  lieutenant  in  1825.  He  made  the 
a&eady  to  have  reached  the  continent,  for  it  is  Belgian  campaigns  of  1881  and  1882  as  aide- 
related  tiiat  Pope  Sergius  desired  Bede  might  be  de-camp  of  Gto.  Gerard,  and  at  the  siege  of 
sent  to  him,  for  an  assistant  in  ecclesiasti<»l  dis-  Antwerp  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
cipline.  Bede.  however,  declined,  being  anx-  Dutch  general  OhassS,  who  was  maintuning 
ious  to  devote  nimself  to  the  compilation  of  the  himself  in  the  citadel  In  1886  he  was  sent  to 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  English  nation — ^a  Algeria  as  commander  of  a  battalion  in  the 
work  which  he  himself  teUs  us  he  completed  foreign  legion,  and  for  the  valiant  part  which  he 
when  he  was  59  years  old.  He  also  publi^ed  took  in  storming  Constantine,  he  was  made 
several  other  works,  and  acquired  so  great  ce-  oommandsjit  of  mat  city,  and  was  advanced  to 
lebrity  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  priestSi  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  In  1888  he  was 
including  the  archbishop  of  York,  came  to  con-  transferred  to  the  supreme  command  of  Bougiah, 
suit  him  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  By  his  de-  and  after  several  engagements  with  the  Berbers 
votion  to  study  and  seclusion  he  laid  the  foun-  or  Kabyles,  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  in  the 
dation  of  consumption,  of  which  he  finaUy  died.  I7th  regiment  of  light  infantry.  He  displayed 
It  is  rebited  of  him  that  'he  continued,  even  to  remarkable  energy  in  the  expedition  of  Cher- 
the  last,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station,  chell,  where  he  sustiuned  almost  daily  conflicts^ 
and  also  to  prosecute  his  favorite  task  of  writ-  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  the  pass  of  Muzaia 
ing.  Especially  in  the  dodng  days  of  his  life  was  maintained  himself  for  4  hours  with  800  men 
he  anxious  to  complete  two  tasks  which  he  had  against  a  force  of  10,000  regular  troops  and 
commenced,  viz. :  the  translation  of  the  Gkx^l  £tbyles.  led  by  Abd  el  Kader  himself.  He  was 
of  John  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  compilation  made  bngadier-general  in  1841.  Being  intrust- 
of  some  extracts  fi'om  St.  Isidore.  On  the  last  ed  by  Marshal  Sngeaud  with  the  direction  of 
night  before  his  death  he  continued  dictating  to  military  and  political  affairs  on  the  borders  of 
his  amanuensis,  until  his  increasing  weakness  Morocco,  he  aefeated  Abd  el  Kader  in  8  engage- 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  person,  who  said  ments,  and  forced  him  to  evacuate  the  province 
to  him :  '^  There  remains  now  only  one  chapter,  of  Tlemcen,  with  the  civil  organization  of  which 
but  it  seems  difficult  for  you  to  speak.'*  "It  is  he  then  occupied  himself!  In  the  war  with 
ea^,"  said  Bede;  "take  your  pen,  dip  it  in  the  Morocco,  in  1844,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ink,  and  write  as  fast  as  you  can."  At  length,  series  of  victories  which  terminated  in  the 
when  it  was  nearlv  completed,  Wilberch,  the  battie  of  laly.  In  1845  he  received  the  com- 
amanuensis,  recalled  his  attention  after  an  inter-  mand  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  directed 
ruption,  saying,  "Master,  there  is  now  but  one  the  expedition  of  Aures,  defeated  the  rebellious 


truth,  oonswnmatum  aV^  He  immediately  de-    February  in  the  next  year,  and  repaired  to  the 
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to  place  himself  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  college,  DahHn,  whioh  he  declined  nnljl  the 

^ing.    He  was  ordered  bj  Bugeaud,  who  had  king's  orders  made  his  acceptance  imperatiye. 

teeeived  the  command  of  the  army,  to  lead  a  He  was  next  made  bishop  of  Eilmore  and  Ar* 

QokomiL  from  the  Tnileries  to  suppress  the  in-  dagh.    Visiting  his  see,  he  found  theecdesiasti- 

rarrectioa  on  the  Bonleyards ;  but  the  revola-  cal  property  in  a  ruinous  condition,  through  the 

txmary  movement  proving  much  stronger  than  malversations  and  neglect  of  the  officials,  and  at 

had  been  antidpated,  and  the  national  guard  first  he  was  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  income 

itself  hesitating^  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  firom  the  see  even  for  his  own  support.    He  ob- 

could  execute  the  order,  which  he  subsequently  tained  the  restitution  of  a  small  part  of  the 

received,  to  retreat  to  the  palace;  After  the  ffight  lands  of  the  diocese,  and  finding  the  charge  too 

(tf  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  onerous  for  him,  he  resigned  tiie  see  of  Ardagh, 

mand  of  all  the  troons  stationed  around  the  and  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming 

Tmleries,  and  when  tne  chamber  of  deputies  the  clergy,  and  of  introducing  the  Protestant 

was  threatened  by  the  insuigents^  he  occupied  worship  into  Ireland.    For  ^is  latter  purpose, 

the  passage  way  and  would  have  been  able  to  he  stuped  Irish,  and  had  the  prayer  b<x)k  with 

bar  It,  but  he  received  from  Barrot,  the  presi-  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and  Leo  in  praise  of 

dent  of  the  council  of  ministers,  oraers  to  ab-  reading  the  Scriptures  translated,  and  put  into 

stun  from  using  force.    Being  therefore  obliged  the  hands  of  the  people.    At  the  breaking  out 

to  let  the  insurgents  pass,  the  chamber  was  dis-  of  the  great  Irish   rebellion  of  that  period, 

solved.    Under  the  provi^onal  government,  he  Bishop  Bedell  was  at  first  left  in  quiet  posses- 

declined  the  appointment  of  minister  of  war,  slon  of  his  see  and  residence;  a  respite  whidi 

andaoceptedthecommandof  the  army  of  Paris,  he  used  for  protecting  and  maintaining  the 

Dorinff  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  he  was  distressed  Protestants.  Soon,  however,  hispalaoe 

severdy  wounded  in  one  of  the  first  actions,  was  invaded,  and  himself,  his  two  sods,  and 

He  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  of  son-in-law,  were  carried  off  to  a  stronghold  of 

which  body  he  became  vice  president,  and  after-  the  rebels,  where  all  except  the  bishop  himself 

ward  held  the  same  position  in  the  legislative  were  put  in  fetters.     The  exposure  to  the 

assembly.    He  was  sent  in  1849  to  assist  the  weather   during   the   winter,    for  the   place 

army  of  Gren.  Oudinot  in  pressing  the  siege  of  lus  confinement  was  in  a  ruinous  condition, 

of  Rome,  but  learning  at  lliurseilles  the  success  brought  on  a  severe  fever,  of  which  soon  after 

of  the  French  troops,  he  returned  to  Paris,  his  release  he  died.    Athis  burial  a  concourse  of 

Thoagjh  originally  a  legitimist,  he  adopted  lib-  the  opposite  creed  attended  to  pay  respect  to 

eral  views,  and  refusing  the  oath  to  Louis  Na*  his  remains,  and  after  the  ceremony  a  volley 

poleon,  retired  to  Belgium,  and  has  since  lived  was  fired  over  his  grave  by  the  rebelsl 

in  BroBsels.  BEDESMAN  (Saxon,  hectdj  a  prayer),  was  a 

BEDEHOITSE  (Saxon,  head,  a  prayer),  an  common  suffix  to  the  agnature  at  the  end  of  Eng- 

andent  term  for  an  ahnshouse,  so  called  from  lish  letters  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries,  and 

the  poor  being  supposed  to  offer  up  prayers  for  equivalent  to  petitioner.    The  Paston  letters, 

the  good  of  the  founders'  or  benemctors'  souls.  1460-1480,  furnish  many  examples.    Sir  Thomas 

The  term  is  still  in  local  use  in  Scotland.  More,  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  styles  himself 

BEDEIX,  Gbboost  T.,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  ^'Tonr  hmnlne  orator  and  nfostbounden  bedea- 

elergymaa  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  man.^'  Margaret  Bryan,  the  governess  of  Prin- 

liDrmeriy  rector  of  St  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  cess  Elizabeth,  signs  herself  m  writing  to  a  su- 

He  was  bom  on  Steten  Island  in  1798,  gndu-  perioi^ ''  Tour  dayly  bede-woman." 

ated  at  Columbia  college  in  1811,  ordained  by  BEDFORD.   I.  A  countv  in  the  south  part 

Bishop  Hobart  in  1814,  stationed  at  Hudson,  of  Penxxsvlvania ;    area   about   1,000   square 

on  the  North  river,  in  1815,  removed  to  Fay-  miles.     The  surface  is  broken  by  numerous 

etteviUe,  K.  0.,  1818,  and  finally  to  Phila-  ridgesof  the  Alleghanies,  whose  principal  chain 

dfl^hia,  where  he  died  in  1884.    ma  sermons  forms  the  W.  border  of  the  county.    One-half 

were  remarkable  for   simplicity  and  point :  of  the  county  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but   in 

they  were  seldom  written  in  folL    Thirty  of  this  portion  iron  ore  is  abundant    In  1850  it 

them  have  been  published,  with  a  memoir,  by  yielded  248,802  bushels  of  wheat,  206,844  of 

the  BeT.  Dr.  Tyng.  com,  240,808  of  oats,  18,094  tons  of  hay,  and 

BEDELL,  WnxiAM,  Anglican  bishop  of  Eil-  846,587  pounds  of  butter.   There^were  68  mills, 
more,  in  Ireland,  bom  at  Slack  Notley^Essex,  17  factories,  20  tanneries,  62  churches,  8  news- 
la  1570,  died  at  Eilmore  Feb.  7, 1642.    He  was  paper  offices,  and  5,229  pupils  attending  public 
secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  his  embassy  schools.    It  has  abundant  water  power ;  pop. 
to  Venice,  1604.    Having  acquired  the  Italian  28,052.   Capital,  Bedford.    IL  A  county  in  the 
language,  he  translated  the  "Book  of  Common  southem  part  of  Virginia,  at  the  eastern  base 
Prayer,"  and  presented  it  to  the  der;^  who  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  area,  504  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
were  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  republic  of  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Venice  to  preach  agamst  the  papid  power  and  Tobacco,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  live  stock  are 
pntensionSb     On  his  return  to  i^hmd,  he  re-  ite  principal  products.     In   1850  it  yielded 
maiaed  in  gr^at  retirement  for  some  tune,  but  602,862  bushels  of  com,  178,990  of  wheat, 
was  at  length  presented  to  a  living  in  Norfolk.  294,852  of  oats,  1,955,486  pounds  of  tobacco, 
In  1627  he  waa  elected  provost  of  Trinity  and  288,288  of  l>utter.  There  were  40  churches, 
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and  688  popils  attending  public  sohoola.  Ita  with  Seotland.  and  thns  got  rid  for  the  time 
real  estate  was  valoed  in  1860  at  $8,071,568 ;  of  a  thorn  in  tne  side  of  England.  He  also  con- 
in  1865  at  $4,849,387,  showing  an  increase  of  aolidated  his  alliance  with  the  wealthy  and 
67  per  cent.  Capital,  Liberty.  Pop.  in  1860,  powerM  prindpalitj  of  Burgondy,  and  with 
24,080;  slaves  10,061.  III.  A  central  county  of  the  doke  of  Bnttany.  Thus  supported,  he  re- 
Tennessee  ;  area,  560  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  un-  dnced  the  king  of  Erance  to  the  last  extremifj 
dulating,  and  extensively  cultivated ;  the  soil  by  the  disastrous  battles  of  Orevant  and  Yer- 
is  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  Duck  neuil,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  that  coui>> 
river,  and  by  a  turnpike  and  a  railroad  to  Nash-  try  by  the  Enfflian  seemed  impending.  Tha 
\ille.  Productions  in  1860, 1,621,867  bushels  withdrawid  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  &t>m  the 
of  Indian  corn,  270,182  of  oats,  146,482  pounds  alliance  did  not  check  the  good  fortune  of  Be^ 
of  butter,  and  86,872  of  wool.  There  were  40  ford,  and  the  kingdom  of  France  was  saved  only 
churches,  1  newspaper  ofELce,  and  2,056  pupils  by  the  marvellous  career  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
attending  public  schools.  Gapital,  Shelby  ville.  appearance  of  this  maiden  at  the  degeofOr- 
Pop.  21,612,  of  whom  16,010  are  free,  and  5,602  leans  forced  the  English  to  retreat ;  yet  Bedford 
slaves.  quickly  gained  new  successes,  broke  the  speU 

BEDFORD,  a  post  borough,  capital  of  Bed-  which  had  given  confidence  and  enthusiasm  to 

ford  CO.,  Pa.,  200  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  French  armies  b^  repulsing  Joan  from  the 

the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata  river.    It  walls  of  Paris,  and,  m  1480,  captured  her  in  a 

is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  situated  in  sally  fit>m  Compiegne.    In  effecting  the  tragic 

a  beautiful  valley  about  1\  mile  from  the  town,  death  of  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremy,  he  was 

which  are  much  frequented  in  the  summer  sea-  a  principal  agent.    He  died  before  the  cause 

son  by  invalids  and  mshionable  tourists.    Pop.  which  he  had  so  sucoessfoUy  maintained  r^ 

1,208.  ceived  any  disaster  from  the  opposition  of  the 

BEDFORD,  or  BsDroBDemBR,  an  inland  duke  of  Burgundy.  Like  many  others  of  the 
county  of  England;  arel^  297,682  acres ;  pop.  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  was  a  patron 
124,478.  Bedford,  the  shire  town,  and  a  parlia-  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  he  transferred 
mentary  borough,  is  situated  on  the  river  Onse,  from  Paris  to  London  a  library  of  900  volumes. 
46  miles  from  London.  It  has  4  Gothic  parish  A  magnificent  manuscript  missal  which  ha 
churches,  free  and  blue-coat  schools,  a  hoepital  caused  to  be  executed  for  his  wife,  was  sold  in 
for  a  master  and  10  poor  brethren,  and  68  1888  for  £1,100.  The  ducal  dignity  of  Bedford, 
alms-houses.  It  has  also  a  famous  grammar  after  having  been  extinguished  for  two  cento- 
school,  founded  in  1666,  with  8  exhibitions  of  ries,  was  revived  in  1694,  and  bestowed  upon 
£80  a  year  each,  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  house  of  Russell. 

Dublin,  open  to  the  children  of  all  resident  BEDFORD  LEVEL,  a  district  of  England, 

householders.     All  these  charities,  with  £800  consisting  of  an  extensive  tract  of  level  country 

distributed  yearly  in  marriage  portions,  and  bounded  X^.  E.  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on 

£600    for  decayed    householders,   are  main-  all  other  mdes  by  highlands  which  encompass 

tainedby  a  bequest  of  Sir  WUliamHarpur,  lord  it   Dke  a  horse-shoe.    It  embraces  the  isle 

mayor  of  London  in  1661.    The  income  for  of  Ely,  in  Cambridge,  and  portions  of  North- 

these  purposes  is  about  £14,000  per  annum.    It  ampton,  Huntingdon,    Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and 

returns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Suffolk — ^its  length  bemg  about  60  miles,  its 

and  fhmishes  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Russell  breadth  40  nules.  and  its  area  probably  about 

family.    Pop.  11,698.  400,000  acres.    There  is  good  reason  to  suppose 

BEDFORD,  DuKX  of  (Zows  Plant aobkxt,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  sur* 
or,  as  Shakespeare  calls  nim.  Prince  John  of  face  of  the  district  was  much  lower  than  it  is 
Lancaster),  third  son  of  King  Henry  IV.,  of  now,  and  that  it  was  covered  by  one  of  those 
Eng^d,  and  regent  of  France  for  the  English,  vast  forests  into  which  the  natives  used  to  re- 
born in  1889,  died  at  Rouen  in  France.  Sept  treat,  and  which  it  was  the  general  policy  of 
18,  1486.  He  was  employed  by  his  father  in  the  conquerors  to  destrov.  The  sutjugated 
Scottish  wars,  dbtiuffuished  himself  as  a  war-  people  were  employed  in  felling  the  trees,  and 
riorat  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  received  his  erecting  great  embankments  to  keep  out  the 
ducal  title  under  Henry  Y.,  and  in  the  war  with  sea.  In  tiie  8d  century,  the  emperor  Severua 
France  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  built  roads  through  the  marshes,  one  of  which, 
in  England,  while  the  king  himself  fought  from  Peterborough  to  Denver,  was  60  feet  wide 
abroad.  Henry  Y.  dying  in  1422,  and  leaving  and  made  of  gravel  8  feet  aeep.  It  is  now 
an  infant  son  as  his  successor,  desired  Bedford  covered  by  from  8  to  6  feet  of  soil.  For  many 
to  be  regent  of  France,  and  to  maintain  the  years  the  district  was  fertile  and  well  cultivfr- 
conquests  in  that  country ;  and  the  parliament  ted,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in 
immediately  transcended  the  royal'  wish  by  the  12th  century,  describes  it  as  being  ^'very 
making  Bedford  also  protector  of  the  kingdom  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by 
and  church  of  England,  except  during  his  ab-  many  rivers  which  run  through,  diversifiea 
sence  beyond  seas.  The  duke  at  once  re-  with  many  large  and  small  lakes,  and  adorned 
newed  the  war  against  Charles  YIL,  on  French  with  many  woods  and  islands."  But  in  1286, 
soil,  after  having  by  the  liberation  of  the  during  a  violent  storm,  the  sea  burst  through 
young  king  James  of  Scotland,  made  peace  the  embankment  at  Wisbeaoh  and  other  places^ 
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doing  immense  damage  to  life  and  property,  and  shore  of  the  Persian  gol^  and  in  the  plains  of 

ledacing  the  sorriviog  inhabitants  to  great  dis-  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    Their  essential  ohar- 

tress.    A  seoond  accident  of  the  same  kind  oc-  acteristio  is  that  they  are  dwellers  in  tents, 

eorred  in  1258,  and  a  third  a  few  years  later,  live  by  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  that  their 

The  evil,  moreover,  was  sometimes  aggravated  hand  is  against  every  man.   They  are  ign<H«nt, 

by  improper  measures  taken  for  its  onre,  so  fierce,  and  revengeful,  bat  scmpnlous  in  honor 

that  in  the  oonrse  of  time  the  greater  part  of  or  honesty,  and  St  depraved  morals.    They  are 

the  ^strict  became  a  vast  morass,  some  por*  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  each  other,  and 

tions  of  which  were  covered  with  pools  of  stag-  are  enemies  to  the  stranger  and  the  wayfarer, 

nant,  pntrid  water  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  Their  greatest  virtne  is  their  hospitality,  and 

Efforts  to  drain  it  were  set  on  foot  in  the  reigns  even  this  is  very  questionable ;  its  mviolability 

of  Henry  VII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  but  all  has  been  greatiy  exaggerated.    Instaaoes  cer- 

&iled.    In  the  time  of  Charles  L,  the  earl  of  tainly  are  not  rare  of  magnanimous  conduct, 

Bedford,  after  whom  the  district  was  named,  when  the  sacred  rights  of  asylum  have  been 

made  a  partially  successful  attempt,  which  was  observed  not  oalj  in  the  letter  out  in  ^e  spirit, 

renewed  in  1649,  by  his  son,  who  brought  the  Such  cases  are  the  themes  of  ceaseless  praise 

work  to  a  close  and  received  95,000  acres  of  in  the  songs  and  narratives  of  the  Bedouins,  and 

the  reclaimed  land  as  a  compensation.    A  regu-  the  very  praise  lavished  on  them  is  rather  a 

lar  system  for  preserving  and  improving  the  proof  of  their  rarity  and  of  their  personal  and 

drained  lands  was  now  inaugurated.    A  oorpo-  heroic  character. — ^In  personal  appearance  the 

ration  for  their  management,  consisting  of  a  Bedawi  is  under  the  middle  size,  spare  and 

governor,  6  bailiff  20  conservators,  and  a  com-  wiry,  capable  of  sustaining  great  fati^e  and 

monalty,  was  chartered  and  is  still  kept  up.  continued  exposure  to  the  fiery  sun  of  his  native 

Of  late  years  important  improvements  have  dime.    His  clothing  is  oftentimea  reduced  to  a 

been  made  in  the  old  system  of  drainage,  which  single  garment,  a  woollen  gown  bomid  round 

in  some  respects  proved  defective.  The  reclaim-  his  waist  with  a  girdle,  in  wnich  he  carries  his 

ed  lands  produce  fine  crops  of  grain,  flax,  and  weapons  and  his  pipe.    The  better  class  wear  a 

oole  seed,  but  the  harvests  have  occasionally  heaa  covering,  or  na/iky  either  a  handkerchief 

suffered  by  fresh  inundations,  one  of  which  in  folded  comer-wise  or  a  woollen  headpiece,  and 

1841  involved  a  loss  of  over  £150,000.  bound  round  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  cord. 

BEDJA,  a  district  of  Nubia,  extending  along  The  under-garments  of  linen  or  cotton  and  a 

the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  sea,  from  Suakin  to  flowing  cioSk  of  the  finest  and  whitest  wool. 

Gape  Oamol.  The  Bisharye,  a  tribe  of  Bedouins,  a  handsome  belt  and  arms,  complete  the  attire, 

are  almost  the  only  inhabitiuits.  In  complexion  they  are  dark  to  a  brown  black. 

BEI)T,AM,  a  corruption  of  Bethlehem,  the  This  depends  on  exposure,  for  the  women  are 

name  of  a  religious  foundation  which  was  grant-  some  shades  fairer.    They  practise  both  polyg- 

ed  in  1547  by  Henry  YIH.  to  the  corporation  amy  and  slaveiy.    Their  amusements  are  story- 

of  London,  and  by  them  applied  to  the  purpose  telling,  to  which  they  are  passionately  devoted, 

oi  a  hospital  for  the  insane.    The  place  was  throwing   the  spear  and  other  mimio  war, 

originally  within  the  city  bounditties,  but  in  smoking,  and  coffee-orinking.  The  story-telling 

1814,  a  new  building  was  erected  in  St.  George's  and  the  pipe  are  an  nnfailing  resource,  although 

fields,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  which  some  of  them,  the  SomaHhs  and  Wahabees  for 

was  called  New  Bethlehem,  or,  vulgarly,  Bed-  example,  detest  tobacco.    The  general  govem- 

1am.    The  patients,  who  had  been  disdiarged  ment  of  the  Bedouins  is  patriar<£al ;  some  fami- 

partialW  cored,  and  went  about  begging,  were  lies  are  held  in  particular  reverence,  and  the 

ealled  Bedlam  b^gars,  or  Tom-o'-Bedlams.  heads  of  these  families  are  sheiks.    The  Mara- 

BEDOUINS,  BsDAwraor,  men  of  the  desert,  •  bouts,  or  holy  men,  exercise  great  influence, 

the  aboriginee  of  Arabia,  and  descendants  of  but  this  is  more  of  a  personal  character.    The 

lahmaeL    They  seem  never  to  have  been  con-  emir,  or  sultan,  is  elective.    If  the  son  inherits 

miered.    A  few  expeditions  against  them  in  his  father's  qualifications,  he  fk^uently  succeeds 

different  ages  of  the  world  have  succeeded  in  to  his  titie,  and  is  chosen  by  the  sheiks,  who 

fhafitialng  them  and  repressing  their  too  great  are  propitiated  by  gifts.   They  live  on  the  ndlk 

energy,   but  their  retreat  into  their   native  of  tiieir  flocks,  cmtivating  sometimes  a  small 

deaerts  has  effectually  stayed  the  progress  of  crop  of  barley  or  other  grain,  more  frequentiy 

the  invaders.    Mehemet  Ali,  in  his  war  against  purchaMng  food  and  ammunition  in  exchange 

the  Wahabeee,  was  perhaps  their  most  success-  for  their   live  stock.     The  Bedoums  of  the 

ioi  assailant.    On  tneir  part,  they  have  been  desert  are  distinct  from  the  Arabs  of  the  towns. 

maranders  over  neighboring  territories,  from  who  carry  on  commercial  undertakings,  and 

the  earliest  periods  of  history :  and  in  the  7th  live  in  a  peaceable  manner.   The  most  deddedly 

oentnry,  they  were  stirred  up  ny  the  doctrines  nomadic  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  south 

of  Mohammed  to  a  great  pitch  of  excitement,  of  Atlas,  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  those  which 

Their  innate  love  of  war,  and  the  ardor  of  a  inhabit  the  desert  of  SinaL    The  Bedouins  of 

new  fidth,  made  them  irresistible,  and  carried  Arabia  acknowledge  the  nominal  supremacy  of 

thsmthrongh  Asia  and  to  the  westernmost  point  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  whose  authority  is  so 

of  southern  Europe.    They  are  found  through-  weak,  however,  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  an 

out  an  northern  Afirioa,  on  the  continental  annual  present  to  his  loyal  subjects,  in  order  to 
yoIm  m.— 4 
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secure  the  free  transit  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  their  composite  ejes  are  probably  fitted  onlj 
and  even  this  bridge  of  gold  does  not  always  for  distant  vision.  Whether  the  spots  described 
make  a  way  for  the  caravan,  for  refractorv  iii-  by^  Swammerdam  are  eyes,  or  not^  it  seems 
dividnals  will  sometimes  levy  black  mail.  Those  that  the  antenna  chiefly  gaide  the  bees  at  night 
within  the  bounds  of  Hehemet  Ali^s  vigorous  and  in  the  vicinity  of  near  objects.  The  anten- 
rale,  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  saperiority,  noa  are  composed  of  18  articulations  in  the 
and  their  oount^  was  perfectly  safe  in  his  life-  males,  and  of  12  in  the  females ;  from  their  great 
time.  The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  under  the  flexibility  and  constant  motion  most  of  their  im- 
government  of  his  weidcer  successors.  pressions  from  without  are  doubtless  received 
BEDBIAOUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small  through  these;  by  them  every  object  is  ex- 
town  or  village  of  Cisalpine  6ai3,  on  the  high  amined,  many  of  the  operations  of  the  hive  per- 
road  between  Verona  and  Cremona.  Its  pre-  formed,  as  building  the  comb,  storing  the  honey, 
cise  location  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  feeding  the  larva,  and  ascertaining  the  presence 
mtuated  not  far  from  where  the  town  of  Can-  and  wants  of  the  queen ;  by  them  also  thdr 
neto  now  stands.  It  is  famous  for  2  battles  mutual  impressions  are  conveyed,  as  by  a  mute 
fought  in  its  neighborhood.  The  1st  was  A.  D.  language — ^they  are  exquisite  organs  of  touch, 
69,  when  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Otho  were  and  their  removal  completely  changes  the  in- 
completely defeated  by  those  of  YiteUius,  mider  stincts  of  both  workers  and  queen.  The  1^ 
CiBcma  and  Fabius  Y alens.  The  2d  was  a  few  are  6  in  number ;  in  the  hind  pair  of  the  work- 
months  afterward,  when  the  army  of  Yitellius  ers  the  middle  portion  is  hoUowed  into  a  trian- 
was  beaten  near  tne  same  place,  by  the  troops  gular  cavity  or  oasket,  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  Yespasian,  under  Antonius  Primus.  In  both  of  thickly  set  hairs ;  in  this  receptacle  are  carried 
instances  the  attacking  army  advanced  from  the  pollen,  propolis,  and  other  hive  materials; 
Bedriacum,  \)ut  the  battle,  in  each  case,  actually  at  the  end  of  the  feet  are  little  hooks  by  which 
took  place  nearer  to  Cremona  than  to  that  ^ej  adhere  to  the  hive,  and  to  each  other  dur- 
village.  ing  the  wax-secreting  process ;  the  other  pairs 
BEDSTEAD.  See  Bed.  of  feet  have  apencil  of  Imrs  on  the  tarsi  by 
BEE  (apis  melliflca^  Linn.),  a  social  insect  means  of  which  the  pollen  is  collected,  and 
of  the  order  hymenoptera^  family  awthophUa  brushed  off  from  their  bodies  on  arrival  at  the 
and  section  cmiaHa  of  Latreille ;  this  species  is  hive.  The  bee  has  two  stomachs ;  the  flrst  is 
probably  of  Asiatic  qrigin,  whence  it  has  spread  a  large  membranous  bag^  pointed  in  front,  for 
over  Europe  and  has  been  imported  to  America,  t^e  reception  and  retention  of  the  honey;  no 
where  it  exists  in  a  wild  state  in  great  numbers,  digestion  takes  place  in  this,  the  analogue  of  the 
and  far  from  human  habitations.  The  bee  has  crop  of  birds;  its  waUs  are  muscular  and  capa- 
four  membranaceous  niUced  wings,  the  upper  ble  of  throwing  back  the  honey  into  the  mouth 
being  the  larger;  the  mouth  is  firnished  witibi  for  depoeition  in  the  cells  or  distribution  to  the 
2  strong  mandibles  and  4  palpi,  largest  in  the  working  bees ;  digestion  is  performed  in  the 
working  bee,  and  used  not  so  much  in  eating  as  second  stomach,  which  is  of  a  lengthened  cy- 
in  breaking  hard  substances  in  their  various  lindrical  shape,  conununicating  with  the  first 
labors;  the  teeth,  concave  scales  with  sharp  stomach,  and  with  the  intestine,  by  a  projecting 
edges,  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  jaws  and  valvular  apparatus,  with  a  very  small  opening, 
play  horizontally.  For  taking  up  liquids  it  has  preventing  all  regurgitation  of  the  food.  The 
a  long  flexible  proboscis  or  trank,  performing  muscular  strengtli  of  bees  is  very  great,  and  their 
the  office  of  a  tongue,  though  it  is  formed  by  a  flight  is  rapid  and  capable  of  being  long  sustained, 
prolongation  of  the  under  lip ;  it  is  solid,  and  — -xTotwithstanding  the  cultivation  of  the  hive- 
not  tubular  like  the  tranks  of  other  hymenop-  bee  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  their  history  was 
terous  insects ;  the  trunk  is  supported  on  a  pea-  •  litUe  more  than  a  series  of  conjectures  until  the 
icle,  and  is  protected  by  a  double  sheath ;  the  invention  of  glass  hives  in  1712,  by  Maraldi,  a 
central  portion,  which  appears  like  a  thread  or  mathematician  of  Nice,  enabled  naturalists  to 
silky  hair,  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  ter-  study  the  indoor  proceedings  of  the  bee ;  this 
minate  in  a  sort  of  button  fringed  with  hairs,  invention  was  taken  advant^  of  by  Reaumur, 
and  the  whole  organ  to  its  very  base  is  sur*  who  lidd  the  foundation  of  the  more  recent  dis- 
rounded  with  sinmar  fringes,  which  are  admi-  coveries  of  Hunter,  Sohirach,  and  the  Hubers. 
rably  adapted  for  licking  up  honey  or  other  fluid  A  hive  of  bees  consists  of  three  kinds :  females^ 
aliment.  The  eve  is  large,  composed  of  a  great  maJes,  and  workers;  the  females  are  called 
number  of  6-siaed  facets  thickly  studded  with  queens,  not  more  than  one  of  which  can  live 
hairs;  there  is  1  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  in  the  same  hive,  the  presence  of  one  being 
also  between  the  antennie  8  small  bright  spots  necessary  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance ; 
considered  by  Swammerdam  and  B&umur  as  the  males  are  called  drones,  and  may  exist  in. 
eyes ;  from  tiie  fact  of  bees  recognizing  their  hundreds  and  even  thousands  in  a  hive ;  the 
hives  from  long  distances,  and  flying  in  a  straight  workers,  or  neuters,  as  they  have  been  called 
line  toward  them  with  tne  greatest  rapidity,  it  fi*om  the  supposition  that  they  belonged  to 
would  seem  that  the  sense  of  vision  is  very  acute ;  neither  sex,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
at  the  same  time  we  see  them  running  their  queen  lays  the  eggs  fr^m  which  the  race  is  por- 
heads  against  the  hive,  and  actually  feeling  their  petuated ;  the  mtdes  do  no  work,  and  are  of  no 
way  to  the  door  with  their  antenna;  so  that  use  except  to  impregnate  the  females,  after 
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which  they  soon  die  or  ure  killed ;  the  workers  the  following  flpring^  so  that  the  ova  are  ready 

collect  the  honey,  secrete  the  wax,  build  the  to  come  forth  m  2uu*ch;  bnt  the  yonng  queen 

cells,   and  feed  and  protect  the  young.    The  is  capable  of  laying  eggs  86  hours  after  impreg- 

females  and  workers  have  a  sting  at  the  end  of  nation.    Before  depositing  an  egg  she  examines 

the  abdomen,  which  is  absent  in  the  males ;  this  whether  the  cell  is  prepared  to  receive  it  and 

formidable  weapon   consists  of  an   extensile  adapted  for  the  future  condition  of  the  grub,  for 

sheath,  enclosing  two  needle-shaped  darts  of  queens,  males,  and  workers  have  cells  specially 

exceeding  fineness,  placed  side  by  side ;  toward  constructed  for  them ;  the  esgs  producing  work- 

the  end  they  are  armed  with  minute  teeth,  Uke  ers  are  deposited  in  6-8ided  horizontal  cells;  the 

those  of  a  saw,  whence  it  happens  that  the  ani-  ceUs  of  the  drones  are  somewhat  irregular  in  their 

mal  is  frequently  unable  to  withdraw  the  sting  form,  and  those  of  the  queens  are  large,  circular. 


It  will  penetrate  |^  of  an  inch  into  the  thick  skin  daily ;  the  eggs  first  laid  are  those  of  workers, 

of  the  human  hand.    When  the  sting  enters  the  for  10  or  12  days,  during  which  the  larger  cells 

fleeh, .  the  acrid  poison  is  squeezed  into  the  are  in  process  or  construction ;  in  these,  after 

wound  from  a  bag  near  its  base ;  the  poison  acquiring  a  very  large  aoze,  she  lays  male  eggs 

b  a  transparent  fluid,  with  a  sweetish  and  for  16  to  24  days,  less  numerous  uian  those  of 

afterward  acrid  taste,  and  an  add  reaction;  it  the  workers  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  80. 

is  of  so  active  a  character  that  a  single  sting  The  royal  cells,  if  from  the  productiveness  of  the 

almost  instantly  kills  a  bee ;  animals  have  been  season  and  the  number  in  the  Mve  it  is  deter- 

killed  and  men  nearlv  so  by  the  stings  of  an  en-  mined  to  bring  out  another  queen,  are  now  com- 

raged  colony  whose  hive  had  been  upset    The  menced ;  these  are  of  huge  size,  an  inch  deep 

queens  are  more  peaceable  and  less  disposed  to  and  ^  of  an  inch  wide;  during  their  cohstruc- 

sting  than  the  workers.     These  three  kinds  tion  the  queen  lays  the  eggs  of  workers,  and, 

of  l>ees  are  of  a  different  size  and  may  be  easily  when  they  are  finished,  she  deposits  a  single 

recognized ;  the  males  are  of  the  heaviest  flight,  egg  in  each  at  1  or  2  days'  interval,  worker  eggs 

The  queen  bee  is  the  largest,  being  8^  lines  in  being  l^d  in  this  interval.    When  the  eggs  are 

length,  the  males  being  7,  and  the  workers  6 ;  laid  the  workers  supply  the  cells  with  the  pol- 

her  abdomen  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  has  2  len  of  flowers  for  the  food  of  the  larvas ;  the 

ovaria  of  considerable  size;  herwinos  are  so  pollen  is  mixed  with  honey  and  water,  and 

short  as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  the  tioird  ring,  partly  digested  in  the  stomiuih  of  the  nursing 

and  her  color  is  of  a  deeper  yellow.    She  is  bees,  and  distributed  of  different  qualities  ac- 

easily  recognized  by  the  slowness  of  her  march,  cording  to  the  age  of  the  young.    The  em  are 

by  her  size,  and  by  the  respect  and  attentions  of  a  bluish  white  color,  of  a  lengthen^  oval 

paid  to  her;  she  lives  in  the  interior  of  .the  shape,  dightly  curved;  in  a  proper  temperature 

hive,  and  seldom  departs  from  it  unless  for  they  are  hatched  in  8  days ;  the  larv»  are  small 

the  purpose  of  being  impregnated  or  to  lead  out  white  worms  without  feet    The  workers  re- 

a  new  swai:m ;  if  she  be  removed  from  the  hive,  main  5  days  in  this  state,  the  males  6^,  and  the 

the  whole  swarm  will  follow  her.    The  queen  females  5 ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  mouth  of 

governs  the  whole  colony,  and  is  in  fact  its  the  cell  is  closed  by  a  mixture  of  wax  and 

mother,  she  being  the  only  breeder  out  of  20,000  propolis,  and  the  larv»  begin  to  spina  silken 

OF  80,000  bees;  on  this  account  she  is  loved,  re-  envelope,  or  cocoon,  which  is  completed  in  36 

^wcted,andol>eyed,  with  all  the  external  marks  hours;  in  8  days  more  the  larva  changes  into 

cdT  affection  and  devotion  which  human  subjects  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  on  the  20th  day  it 

could  ^ve  to  a  beloved  monarch.    The  impreg-  emerges  from  its  prison  a  perfect  worker ;  the 

nation  of  the  queen  bee  was  long  a  subject  of  males  come  forth  on  the  24th  day.    The  color 

uncertainty ;  it  is  now  known  tmit  this  never  of  the  bee  just  out  of  its  cell  is  a  light  gray ;  it 

takes  place  within  the  hive,  and  that  if  she  be  requires  2  days  to  acquire  strength  for  flying 

confined  she  always  remains  sterile,  even  though  during  which  it  is  caressed  and  plentifully  fed 

snrroonded  by  males.    To  accomplish  it  the  by  the  nurses.    The  same  cell  may  brin^  sev- 

queen  leaves  tiie  hive  and  flies  high  into  the  air;  eral  workers  to  maturity;   when  the  insect 

after  an  absence  of  about  half  an  hour  she  re-  comes  out  the  cell  is  cleaned,  the  web  being  left 

turns  with  the  moat  nneoidvocal  evidence  of  sex-  to  strengthen  the  ndes;  the  royal  cells  are 

ual  union,  having  robbea  the  male  of  the  organs  never  used  but  once,  being  destroyed  when  the 

concerned  in  the  operation ;  the  drone,  thus  queen  escapes.    The  eggs  and  larvie  of  the  royal 

mutilated,  soon  dies-— this  has  been  repeatedly  mmily  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  those  of 

observed;  frt>m  this  fiict  Huber  infers  the  ne-  the  workers;  but  the  young  are  more  carefully 

cessity  of  a  great  number  of  males  being  attached  nursed,  and  fed  to  repletion  with  a  more  stimn- 

to  a  hive  in  order  that  t^e  female  may  be  al-  lating  kind  of  food,  which  causes  them  to  grow 

most  certain  to  meet  one  in  her  flight;  the  so  rapidly  that  in  5  days  the  larva  is  prepared 

warmest  part  of  a  sunny  day  is  usually  selected  to  spin  its  web,  and  on  the  16th  day  becomes  a 

hy  the  female  for  this  excursion.    When  im-  perfect  queen.    But,  as  only  one  queen  can 

pregnation  occnrs  late  in  the  autumn  the  laying  reign  in  the  hive,  the  yonng  ones  are  kept  close 

of  Skd  ^gs  is  delayed  by  the  cold  weather  untu  prisoners,  and  carefully  guarded  against  the  at- 
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tacks  of  the  qneen-mother,  as  long  as  there  is  the  queen,  and  carrTing  on  all  the  hostilities  of 

any  prospect  of  her  leading  another  swarm  the  commonity.    The  namber  of  the  workers  is 

from  the  hive ;  if  a  new  swarm  is  not  to  be  sent  from  5,000  or  10,000  to  50,000,  according  to  the 

off,  the  workers  allow  the  approach  of  the  old  size  of  the  hive ;  they  form  about  fj  of  the 

qneen  to  the  royal  cells,  and  she  immediately  whole;  they  are  armed  with  a  sting,  and  are  easi- 

commences  the  destmction  of  the  royal  brood  ly  excited  to  nse  it.    They  are  sometimes  called 

by  stinging  them,  one  after  the  other,  while  nenter8,asiftheywereof  neither  sex;  it  is  now 

they  remain  in  the  cells.    Hnber  observes  that  established  that  the  larvie  of  the  workers  and  of 

the  cocoons  of  the  royal  larv®  are  open  behind^  the  females  do  not  differ ;  that  the  qneens  lay 

and  he  believes  this  to  be  a  provision  of  natare  only  two  kinds  of  eggs,  one  destined  to  pro- 

to  enable  the  qneen  to  destroy  the  yonnff,  dace  the  males,  and  the  other  capable  of  being 

which,  in  the  oztlinary  cocoon,  wonld  be  safe  converted,  according   to  circumstances,  into 

against  her  sting.    When  the  old  queen  departs  workers  or  qneens ;  in  other  words^  that  the 

with  a  swarm,  a  young  one  is  liberated,  who  workers  are  females,  in  which  the  generative 

immediately  seeks  the  destruction  of  her  sis-  organs  are  not  developed.    Experiments  amply 

ters,  but  is  prevented  by  the  guards;  if  she  de-  prove  that  on  the  loss  of  the  queen  the  hive  is 

parts  with  another  swarm,  a  second  queen  is  thrown  into  the  greatest  concision ;  the.  inqni- 

liberated,  and  so  on,  until  mrther  swarming  is  etude  which  conmienoes  in  one  part  is  speedilv 

impossible  from  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  communicated  to  Uie  whole ;   the  bees  rush 

or  the  coldness  of  the  weather ;  then  the  reign-  from  the  hive,  and  seek  the  queen  in  all  direc- 

ing  queen  is  allowed  to  kill  all  her  sisters.    If  tions ;  after  some  hours  all  becomes  quiet  again, 

two  queens  should  happen  to  come  out  at  the  and  the  labors  are  resumed.    If  there  be  no 

same  time,  they  instantiy  commence  a  mortal  eggs  nor  brood  in  the  combs,  the  bees  seem  to 

combat,  and  the  survivor  is  recognized  as  the  lose  their  faculties ;  they  cease  to  labor  and  to 

sovereign;   the  other  bees  favor  the  battle,  collect  food,  and  the  whole  community  soon 

form  a  ring,  and  excite  the  combatants,  exactly  dies.    But,  if  there  be  brood  in  the  combs,  the. 

as  in  a  human  prize-fight.    The  male  bee,  or  labors  continue  as  follows :  having  selected  a 

drone,maybeknovniby  the  thicker  body,  more  grub,  not  more  than  8  days  old,  the  workers 

flattened  shape,  round  head,  more  obtuse  ab-  sacrifice  8  contiguous  cells  that  the  cell  of  the 

domen  containing  the  male  generative  organs,  grub  may  be  maide  into  a  royal  cell ;  they  sup- 

the  absence  of  the  sting,  and  the  humming  noise  ply  it  with  the  peculiar  stimulating  jelly  re- 

of  their  flight ;  they  produce  neither  wax  nor  served  for  the  queens,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

honey,  beinff  idle  spectators  of  the  labors  of  the  usual  16  days  the  larva  of  a  worker  is  meta- 

workers,  who  support  them ;  they  comprise  morphosed  into  a  queen.  Tins  fact,  which  rests 

about  A  or  ^\  of  the  whole  number  of  a  nive  on  indisputable  authority,  is  certainly  a  most 

in  the  spring,  when  they  are  most  numerous ;  remarkable  natural  provision  for  the  preserver 

their  use  is  only  to  impregnate  the  females,  tion  of  the  lives  of  the  colony.    While  a  hive 

and,  secondarily,  to  supply  food  to  the  swallows  remains  without  a  queen  swarming  can  never 

and  carnivorous  insects  which  prey  upon  them  take  place,  however  crowded  it  may  be.    The 

when  they  take  their  mid-day  flights.    When  possibility  of  changing  the  worker  into  a  queen 

the  queens  are  impregnated,  and  the  swarming  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  formation  of  arti- 

has  'ceased,  the  workers,  in  July  or  August,  ficial  swarms,  by  which  the  amount  of  honey 

commence  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  may  be  indehnitely  increased.    In  a  well-pro- 

drone&  chasing  them  into  the  bottom  and  cor-  portioned  hive,  containing  20,000  bees,  there 

ners  of  the  hive,  killing  them  with  their  stings,  would  be  19,499  workers,  500  males,  and  1 

and  casting  out  the  dead  bodies ;  this  destruc-  queen. — ^The  food  of  bees  consists  principally  of 

tion  extends  even  to  the  eggs  and  larvsd  of  two  kinds — the  honeyed  flcuds  and  the  pollen 

males.    If  a  hive  is  without  a  queen,  the  males  of  flowers;  they  also  eat  honey-dew,  treacle, 

are  allowed  to  survive  the  winter.    The  work-  sirup,  and  any  saccharine  substance.     They 

ing  bees,  or  neuters,  are  the  smallest,  with  a  lick  up  honey  and  fluid  substances  by  their 

lengthened  proboscis,  the  basket  conformation  long  proboscis  from  the  blossoms  of  various 

of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs,  and  the  apparent  flowers;  the  mignonette  and  clover  afford  honey 

absence  of  generative  organs;  rudiments  of  of  remarkable  fragrance  and  In  great  abun- 

ovaries  have  recently  been  discovered  on  mi-  dance.    It  is  inferred  that  bees  have  an  imper- 

nute  dissection,  which  explain  some  remarkable  feet  sense  of  taste  and  smeU  from  their  collecting 

fiacts  in  the  economy  of  tne  hive.   The  workers  honey  indiscriminately  from  sweet-scented  and 

have  been  divided  by  Huber  into  nurses  and  offensive  flowers ;  it  is  well  known  that  in  some 

wax- workers ;  the  former  are  the  smallest  and  places  their  honey  acquires  poisonous  qualities 

weakest,  ill  adapted  for  carrying  burdens,  whose  from  the  flowers  of  different  fifpedes  of  laurel, 

business  it  is  to  collect  the  honey,  feed  and  thorn-apple,    azalea,    and    poison-ash ;   many 

take  care  of  the  grubs,  complete  the  ceUs  com-  mysterious  cases  of  sickness  have  been  traced 

menced  by  the  others,  and  to  keep  the  hive  to  the  consumption  of  such  poisoned  honey, 

dean ;  the  latter  take  the  charge  of  provision-  and  even  the  bees  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 

ing  the  hive,  collecting  honey,  secreting  and  the  vegetable  poisons  which  tihey  imbibe.   Dur- 

prep^ng  wax,  constructing  the  cells,  defending  ing  the  spring,  and  until  li^  in  the  autumn, 

the  hive  from  attack,  attending  to  the  wants  of  bees  collect  Sie  pollen  from  the  anthers  of 
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flowers  by  means  of  the  hairs  on  their  legs,  motionless  in  this  position  abont  15  honrs, 
and,  after  forming  a  ball,  transport  it  in  their  when  a  single  bee  detaches  itself,  and  corn- 
basket  to^  the  hive  for  the  food  of  the  young  mences  the  construction  of  a  cell,  and  the 
brood;  this  pollen  consists  of  small  capsules  others  come  to  its  assistance  and  begin  new 
which  contain  the  fecundating  principle  of  cells.  The  quantity  of  wax  secreted  depends 
flowers,  and  is  so  abundant  that  the  bees  of  a  not  at  all  on  the  pollen  consumed,  but  on  the 
single  hive  will  often  bring  in  a  pound  daily ;  consumption  of  honey ;  when  bees  are  fed  on 
hence  some  agriculturists  have  supposed  that  cane  sugar  they  form  wax  with  more  difficulty 
the  bees  diminished  the  fecundity  of  plants,  by  than  when  they  are  fed  ongrape  sugar;  the  former 
abstracting  the  pollen,  when,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  so  readily  decomposed,  out  may  be  changed 
they  essentially  promote  it,  by  transporting  the  into  the  latter  in  the  bee's  body  by  the  absorp- 
fecundatiogprinciplef^om  plant  to  plant.  Insects  tion  of  2  equivalents  of  water.  According  to 
are  among  nature's  most  efficient  instruments  liebig,  an  equivalent  of  starch  is  changed  into 
for  the  spread  of  vegetation ;  by  them  are  pro-  fat  by  losing  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  and 
duoed  the  greater  part  of  the  hybrid  vacrieties  7  equivalents  of  oxy^n  ;  and  Dr.  Wetherill 
of  flowers.  Honey -dew  is  a  saccharine  fluid  suggests  that  wax,  which  hears  a  great  analogy 
discharged  from  the  tubes  at  the  extremity  of  to  fats,  may  be  derived  from  honey  in  a  similar 
the  body  in  the  aphides^  or  plant-lice;  tiiese  manner.  Wax,  composed  of  cerineand  myri- 
herd  together  on  plants,  and  become  so  gorged  cine,  is  represented  chemically  by  Om  Hm 
with  sap  that  they  are  obliged  to  eject  the  Os,  and  anhydrous  grape  sugar  by  On  Hu 
honeyed  fluid;  this  Ms  on  the  leaves  and  dries,  Ou;  so  that  8  equivalents  of  grape  sugar 
forming  honey-dew,  eagerly  sought  after  by  would  yield  1  equivalent  of  wax  by  the  loss  of 
bees  and  ants;  the  same  name  has  been  given  2  equivalents  of  carbonic  add,  2  of  water,  and 
to  a  sweet  exudation  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves  28  of  oxygen. — ^Bees  breathe  by  means  oi  air- 
oi  plants  in  dry  weather.  Bees  re(][uire  consid-  tubes,  which,  open  externally  on  the  corslet; 
erable  water,  but  they  are  not  particular  about  experiments  show  that  they  soon  perish  in  a 
its  purity;  indeed,  the  more  stagnant  and  pu-  vacuum  or  under  water,  and  that  a  constant 
trid  it  is  Uie  better  they  seem  to  like  it ;  it  is  renewal  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessarv  for 
well  known  that  they  are  very  fond  of  congre-  their  well-being.  The  condition  of  a  hive, 
gating  about  public  urinals,  as  if  the  pungent  filled  with  many  thousand  active  and  crowded 
ammoniaoal  salts  were  gratefhl  to  them.  The  bees,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  air 
food  of  the  queen  bee  has  been  subjected  to  only  by  a  small  opening  ^  the  bottom,  and  that 
ehemical  analysis  by  Dr.  WetheriU,  of  Philadel-  usually  ol»tructed  by  Uie  throng  passing  in  and 
phia;  that  ofuie  royal  grubs  is  a  kind  of  acescent  out,  is  very  un&vorable  for  the  maintenance- 
jelly,  thick  and  whitish,  becoming  more  trans-  of  a  pure  idr ;  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta  is 
parent  and  saccharine  as  the  larva  increases  in  the  only  human  recej^ tade  whidi  can  be  oom- 
aze;  it  has  been  shown  by  Huber  to  consist  of  pared  to  it;  a  taper  is  very  soon  extinguished 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen,  modified  by  the  m  a  globe  of  the  dimensions  and  with  the 
workers;  the  former  appears  amorphous  under  aperture  of  a  bee-Mve,  and  yet  these  insects, 
the  microscope,  is  heavier  than  water,  of  the  as  easily  suffocated  as  anjr  other,  get  along 
eonsistency  of  wax,  sticky  and  elastic ;  it  con-  very  well,  and  their  respiration  is  aeeompamed 
sists  of  wax,  albumen,  and  protein  compounds,  by  the  usual  absorption  of  oxygen  and  excre- 
and  is  therefore  properly  called  bee-bread;  it  tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  With  all  this  close* 
oontains  albuminous  compounds,  which  would  ness  of  the  air  in  the  hive,  direct  examination 
probably  prove,  on  analysis,  sLmilar  to  the  has  proved  that  it  is  nearly  as  pure  as  atmos- 
glnten  of  wheatC  Honey  alone  is  not  sufficient  pheric  aii*;  neither  the  contents  of  the  hive, 
&r  the  support  of  bees;  they  require  nitro-  nor  the  bees  themselves,  have  any  power  of 
genized  substances^  like  pollen,  for  Ihe  bod^  as  evolving  oxygen,  but  the  air  is  renewed  through 
well  as  hon^  and  non-nitrogenized  food.  Wax  the  door  of  the  hive,  where  an  inward  current 
Is  secreted  m  pouches  or  receptacles,  in  the  is  produced,  whenever  required,  by  the  rapid 
abdomen  of  the  working  bees  only,  lined  wiUi  agitation  of  the  wings  of  the  bees.  Some  of 
a  membrane  arranged  in  folds  like  a  6-sided  tlie  workers  are  always  thus  employed  in  ven- 
network;  it  accumulates  in  these  until  it  ap-  tilating  the  hive,  which  they  do  by  planting 
peara  externally  in  the  form  of  scales  between  themselves  near  the  entrance,  both  mnde  and 
the  abdominal  rings :  these  plates  are  with-  outside,  and  imitating  the  action  of  flying ;  in 
drawn  by  the  bee  itseli^  or  some  of  its  fellow-  this  way  the  impulse  which  would  carry  them 
workers,  and  used  for  building  and  repairing  forward  in  flight  is  exerted  on  the  air,  produc- 
the  ceils.  The  formation  of  wax  is  the  office  ing  a  powerful  backward  current;  in  this  man- 
of  the  wax- workers,  which  may  be  known  ner  is  explained  the  hamming  sound  heard  in 
from  the  nursea  by  the  greater  size  and  more  the  interior  of  an  active  hive,  especially  in  the 
cylindrical  shape  of  the  abdomen,  and  larger  warmest  days.  From  their  active  respiration 
stomach ;  the  secretion  goes  on  best  when  tiie  the  temperature  of  a  hive  is  very  high,  varying 
bees  are  at  rest,  and  accordingly  the  wax-  from  73°  to  84''  F.,  and  on  some  occasions 
workers  stupend  themselves  in  the  interior  in  rising  to  106'^ ;  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
an  extendea  duster  or  hanging  curtain,  hold-  thermometrical  changes,  the  warm  sun  exciting 
ifigoa  to  each  other  by  the  legs;  they  remain  them  to  Tigorous  action,  and  cold  reducing 
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them  to  a  torpid  state.— The  instincts,  and,  in  vanoed;  the  oomb  is  thns  enkrsed  and  length- 
the  belief  of  many,  the  intelligence  of  the  be&  ened,  the  middle  being  always  uie  most  promi- 
are  remarkably  displajed  in  the  preparation  ot  nent.  If  all  their  fionndations  were  laid  at  the 
the  hive,  the  oonstmotion  of  the  cells,  and  in  same  time,  it  woold  be  difELoolt  for  them  to 
the  phenomena  of  swarming.  The  first  thing  done  preserve  their  parallelism,  which  is  perfect  onlj 
on  entering  a  new  hive  is  to  dean  it  thorough-  at  the  last  stage  of  the  building  process.  Beside 
ly,  to  stop  all  orevicesi  and  lay  the  foundation  the  vacancies  between  the  cells,  which  form  the 
for  the  comb.  Wax  is  not  the  only  material  highways  of  the  hive,  the  combs  are  pierced 
used  by  bees  in  their  architecture;  beside  this,  with  holes,  to  x>ermit  easy  communication,  and 
they  employ  a  reddish-brown,  odoriferous,  sin-  prevent  loss  of  time  in  going  round  The  sym-, 
tinous  resin,  more  tenadous  and  extensible  than  metry  of  the  architecture  of  bees  is  more  ob- 
wax,  called  propoUi,  whidi  they  obtain  from  servable  in  their  work  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
the  buds  of  ttie  poplar  and  birch  and  from  va-  than  in  its  details,  as  they  often  build  irregular^ 
rions  resinous  trees.  Ibis  adheres  so  strongly  ly  to  adapt  the  structure  to  different  localities 
to  the  legs  of  ^e  bee,  that  its  fellow-laborers  wd  various  unfavorable  drcumstanoes;  differ- 
are  obliged  to  remove  it,  which  they  do  with  ent  sized  cells  are  made  for  the  larvfls  of  work- 
their  Jaws,  applying  it  immediately  to  every  ers,  males,  and  queens;  those  for  honey  and 
crevice  and  pitvjection  in  the  hive,  to  the  into-  pollen  magazines  are  twice  as  large  as  ordinary 
rior  of  the  cells,  and  to  the  covering  of  any  cells,  and  so  placed  that  their  mouths  are  up- 
foreign  body  too  heavy  lor  them  to  remove ;  ward,  for  the  easier  retention  ci  their  contents, 
in  this  way  even  large  snaUs  are  hermetically  These  supposed  defects  are  generally  the  results 
sealed  and  nrevented  from  imparting  a  noxious  of  cakulatioiL  and,  when  mistakes,  are  very 
quality  to  the  air.  Bees  will  carry  home  many  soon  remedied.  The  cells  at  first  are  whitish, 
artificially  prepared  glutinous  substances  in  soft,  and  translucent;  but  they  soon  become 
their  tarsal  baucets.  After  the  workers  have  yellow  and  firmer,  and  quite  dark  in  an  old 
secreted  a  suffident  amount  ot  waxjbhe  con-  comb. — ^When  a  Mve  becomes  too  crowded,  or 
stmction  of  tibe  combs  oommences.  These  are  for  other  reasona  as  yet  not  perfectiy  under- 
formed  into  parallel  and  vertical  layers,  each  stood,  preparations  are  made  for  the  emigration 
about  an  inch  thick,  the  distances  between  the  of  a  swarm  witii  a  queen ;  scouts  are  sent  out 
sur&ces  of  each  being  about  half  an  inch  for  in  advance  to  select  a  proper  place  for  the  new 
the  Dsssage  of  the  bees.  They  may  extend  the  Mve,  and  the  workers  are  busy  in  collecting  aa 
whole  breiadth  and  height  of  the  Mv&  consists  extra  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  carried  witJi 
ing  of  thin  partitions,  endosing  6«sided  cells,  them.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  and  after  a 
aboat  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  quarter  of  an  fall  stock  of  eggs  has  been  laid,  the  old  queen, 
inch  in  diameter.  The  oottom  of  each  cdl  has  unsuccessful  in  her  attempts  to  destroy  the 
the  shi^  of  a  flattened  pyramid  with  8  rhom-  royal  brood,  ab^cates  the  throne  which  the 
bic  sides,  like  the  diamonds  on  playing  cards;  fint-bom  new  queen  will  soon  dispute  with  her. 
this  gives  the  greatest  strength  and  greatest  During  the  preparations^  a  mat  puzzing  is  oo- 
c^>adty  with  the  least  expenditure  of  mar  cadonaUy  heard,  which  suddenly  ceases  on  the 
teriaL  Maraldi  had  determined  that  the  day  of  departure.  When  aU  is  ready,  the  dgnal 
2  anglea  of  the  rhomb  should  be  109**  28'  is  given  by  the  workers,  and  the  queen,  with  all 
and  70^  82'  by  mathematical  calculation,  and  the  departing  swarm,  rushes  to  the  door,  and 
that  by  actual  measurement  thev  are  110®  rises  into  the  air;  they  follow  the  queen,  all^t- 
and  70®.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  ing  with  her  in  a  dense  duster,  and  returmng^ 
antennaa,  mandibles,  or  legs  of  the  bee^  which  if  she  does,  to  the  hive.  Cold  weather,  or  even 
should  determine  these  angles  in  the  cdls.  a  passing  doud,  will  arrest  the  emigration  until 
The  foundation  is  a  solid  pkte  of  wax,  of  a  a  warmer  or  brighter  period.  After  a  rest  at 
semicircular  form,  in  which  a  vertical  n'oove  tJieir  first  landing-place,  the  swarm  collects  in- 
is  scooped  out  or  the  dze  of  a  cdl,  whidi  is  to  a  close  phalanx,  and  flies  in  a  direct  line  to 
strengthened. by  further  additions  of  wax;  on  the  sdeoted  spot  The  deserted  hive  is  bunlj 
the  opposite  nde  two  other  grooves  are  formed,  occupied  in  hatdiing  out  a  new  queen,  wMdi, 
one  on  eadi  side  of  the  plane  opposite  the  first;  in  her  turn,  leads  out  a  swarm;  two  or  three 
after  the  bottom  is  formed,  the  walls  are  raised  will  be  sent  off  in  a  summer  from  an  old  hive, 
round  the  sides.  The  cdls  of  the  first  row,  by  After  the  massacre  of  the  males  in  July  or 
which  the  comb  is  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  August,  the  workers  buey  themsdves  in  coUect- 
hive,  have  6  sides  instead  of  6^  the  roof  form-  log  stores  for  winter  use;  as  the  autumn  ad- 
ing  one.  The  first  cell  determines  the  position  vanoes,  honey  becomes  scarce,  and  they  are 
of  all  that  succeed  it;  and  2  are  not,  in  ordinary  obliged  to  coUect  the  sweet  exudations  firom 
circumstances,  begun  in  different  parts  of  the  leaves,  honey-dew,  and  also  the  juices  of  peachea 
hive  at  the  same  time.  The  laborers  follow  and  other  sweet  fruits,  after  the  akin  has  been 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  each  one  adding  broken  by  birds,  snails,  and  other  insects :  when 
a  littie  to  the  work;  when  a  few  rows  have  all  other  resources  faU,  they  do  not  scruple  to  at- 
been  constructed  in  the  central  comb,  two  other  tack  weaker  hives,  and  despoil  them  of  their 
foundation  walls  are  begun,  one  on  each  side  of  honey.  The  odd  of  winter  reduoes  them  to  a 
it,  at  the  distance  of  |  of  an  indi,  and  paralld  to  torpid  state,  in  which  they  remain  until  the 
it,  and  then  two  others  as  the  former  are  ad-  warm  days  of  spring.    Bees  recognize  the  per- 
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■on  of  their  qaeen ;  if  a  new  one  be  given  them,  don  their  hive  with  its  brood  and  honey.    The 
they  will  generally  surround  her,  and  suffocate  only  way  to  secure  a  hive  from  these  depredat- 
or starve  her  to  death,  for  it  is  very  remarkable  ors  is  to  destroy  the  worms  and  chrysalids  at 
that  the  workers  never  attack  a  queen  with  least  once  a  week ;  the  moths  may  be  caught 
their  stings;    if  she  be  permitted  to  live  24  in  a  mixture  of  sweetened  water  and  vinegar; 
hours,  she  vrill  be  received  as  their  sovereign,  the  best  constructed  hives  will  not  supersede 
If  a  supernumerary  queen  be  introduced,  a  ring  the  necessitv  of  this  constant  watchfulness. 
is  fbrmed  by  the  workers,  and  the  two  queens  Bees  are  subject  to  a  fatal  disease,  which  has 
enga^  in  mortal  combat,  the  survivor  having  been  called  dysentery,  and  which  appears  to  be 
the  right  to  reign.    Huber  discovered  that  if  the  contagious ;  nothing  can  be  done  for  it,  except 
fecunoation  of  the  queen  be  delayed  beyond  the  by  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  by  supply- 
Slst  day  of  her  life,  she  beeins  to  lay  the  eggs  ii^  them  with  wax.   In  Wells^s  **  Explorations 
of  males,  and  produces  no  others  during  her  life;  in  Honduras"  (New  York,  1857),  it  is  stated 
she  lays  them  mdiscriminatelv  in  large  and  small,  that  there  are  in  Olandho  14  distinct  species  of 
and  even  in  royal  ceUs;  in  uie  latter  case,  they  honey-bee ;  these  are  of  small  size  ana  mostly 
are  treated  by  the  nurses  as  if  they  were  royal  stingless.    Hie  wild  swarms  generally  establish 
grubs.    Reun  made  the  angular  disoovery  of  themselves  in  the  hoUow  limbs  of  trees;  these 
prolific  workers,  thus  explaining  the  laving  of  are  removed  to  the  porches  of  the  houses,  and 
eggs  in  hives  destitute  of  a  queen;  but  the  eggs  are  there  suspended  by  thongs;  in  this  primi- 
thus  produced  are  alwajrs  those  of  males ;  this  tive  way  large  amounts  of  honey  and  wax  are 
18  accounted  for  by  their  having  passed  their  obtained  in  Central  America.   The  honey  is 
grub  state  in  cells  contiguous  to  the  royal  ones,  said  to  be  contained  in  little  bags  2  inches  long, 
and  from  having  their  generative  organs  par-  ranged  along  the  hive  in  rows,  the  cells  for  the 
tially  developed  by  devouring  portions  of  the  young  occupying  the  centre. — The  Humbls-Bbs 
atimulatuig  royal  food;  how  they  become  im-  f^>f?)ottf  £0rre9fm,Latr.)  has  been  sometimes  oon- 
pregnated  has  not  been  ascertained. — ^Thenatu-  founded  with  the  male  honey-bee  in  name, 
ral  enemies  of  bees  are  numerous ;  among  them  though  they  do  not  resemble  each  other.    The 
JDBj  be  mentioned  wasps,  hornets,  spiders,  dra-  humble-bees    live  in  societies  less  numerous 
gon-flies,  toads,  lizards,  woodpeckers,  the  bee-  than  tiiose  of  the  honey-bee,  which  end  in  the 
eater,  and  most  insectivorous  birds,  rats  and  autumn  to  recommence  in  the  spring;  they 
mice^  ant-eaters,  bears,  and  badgers.    They  sel-  make  a  loud  humming  noise  during  flight, 
dom  die  a  natural  death;  and  the  average  du-  whence  the  Latin  hombus,  the  French  bourdon^ 
ratioa  of  life  cannot  be  more  than  a  year;  the  and  the  English  bumble-bee.  They  live  in  sub  ter- 
whole  population  would  be  destroyed  by  their  ranean  habitations,  50  or  60,  and  sometimes  800 
enemies,  each  other,  and  the  severity  of  the  together;  the  females  are  the  largest,  the  males 
weather,  were  it  not  for  the  surpriring  fecundity  the  smallest,  and  the  workers  intermediate  in 
ofthe  queen,  who  will  lay,  in  temperate  climates,  size.    All  perish  in  the  winter,  with  the  ex- 
as  many  as  60,000  eggs,  and  in  warm  regions,  ception  of  a  few  females,  whidi  become  the 
8  times  that  number;  a  single  impregnation  is  founders   of  a  new  colony  in   the   sprint; 
sufficient  to  fecundate  all  the  eggs  which  a  these  females  are   6   times  as  large  as  the 
oneen  will  lay  for  at  least  2  years,  and  probably  workers,   and   may  be  seen  in  early  spring 
during  her  life.    The  most  destructive  and  in-  prying  mto  every  hole  and   crevice   in   the 
adiooB  enemy  of  the  bee  is  a  lepidopterous  in-  earth  m  search  of  a  suitable  place  for  their  nest, 
sect,  of  the  group  ercmbida^  the  gculeria  e&re-  This  tiiey  make  at  a  depth  of  1  or  2  feet  in  the 
ono,  Fab.,  conmionly  called  the  bee  or  wax-  meadows  and  plains;  they  make  cavities  of 
motik ;  in  its  perfect  state  it  is  a  winged  moth,  considerable  extent,  dome-shaped,  more  wide 
about  f  of  an  inch  long,  with  an  expanse  of  than  high;  the  vault  is  made  of  earth  and  mossL 
wings  of  a  little  more  £an  an  inch ;  the  fe-  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  an  inferior  kind 
males  are  the  largest,  of  a  dark  gray  color,  of  wax ;  the  entrance  may  be  either  a  simple 
tinged  with  purple-brown  and   dark   spots ;  aperture  at  the  lower  part,  or  a  tortuous  moss- 
th^  remain  quiet  in  tiie  daytime,  but  in  the  covered  path;  the  bottom  is  carpeted  with  leaves 
evening,  when  the  bees  are  at  rest,  they  creep  on  which  are  placed  irregular  masses  of  brown 
in  at  tiie  door  of  the  hive  and  deposit  their  wax,  the  future  c^lls  of  the  young.    The  larves 
eggs;  when  they  are  prevented  from  entering,  live  in  society  until  they  are  about  to  change 
they  lay  their  eggs  outside,  from  which  the  into  nymphs,  when  each  spins  a  silken  cocoon 
worm-like    caterpillars   hatched    from    them  inwhich  the  occupant  is  placed  head  downward, 
can  eadly  creep  in.    These  small  and  tender  and  from  which  it  comes  out  in  4  or  5  days 
w<»ma  eat  their  way  in  all  directions  through  during  May  and  June.    The  females  assist  in 
the  waxen  cells ;  each  one  spins  a  tough  silken  building  the  cells,  and  deposit  at  the  first  lay- 
tube,  in  which  it  lies  concealed  by  day,  and  lag  eggs  both  of  males  and  females ;  but  the 
from  which  it  oomes  out  at  night,  devouring  latter,  on  coming  to  maturity,  are  only  one- 
&e  wax  within  its  reach ;  tiiey  grow  to  the  sixth  of  the  size  of  their  mother,  and  lay  only 
size  of  an  inch  or  more,  gnawing  the  combs  to  the  eggs  of  males.    Several  females  may  live  in 
pieoea,  and  filling  the  hive  wim  their  dirty  peace  under  the  same  roof;  impregnation  takes 
webfl,  until  the  bees,  discouraged  by  the  ravages  place  outside  the  nest.    The  honey  and  wax 
of  their  nnaeen  enemies,  are  obliged  to  aban-  are  ofthe  same  origin  and  nature  as  those  of 
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the  honej-bee.  As  they  do  not  hibernate,  but  suitable  place,  often  amid  the  bnsiest  throngs 
perish  daring  the  winter,  the  same  nest  is  not  of  men.  'Within  a  wall  of  clay,  they  make 
oocnpied  for  2  snocessive  years. — The  nest  of  from  1  to  6  chambers,  each  containing  a  maas 
the  Oasdbb-Bbs  (fionUm$  mtueorum^  Latr.)  is  of  pollen  with  an  egg;  the  cells  are  sometimes 
composed  of  a  dome  of  moes  or  withered  grass  parallel  and  perpendicnlar,  at  others  with  var 
placed  over  a  shallow  excavation  in  the  rioos  inclinations,  and  are  closed  with  a  paste 
gronnd  of  abont  half  afbot  in  diameter;  the  of  earth;  they  are  thimble-shaped,  and  abont 
materials,  after  being  carded  by  means  of  the  an  inch  long.  Many  species,  not  larger  than  a 
mandibles  and  fore-legs,  are  pndbed  by  the  first  horse-fly  (andrena),  have  been  called  mining- 
bee  backward  to  a  second,  which  passes  it  to  a  bees,  from  their  di^Dg  in  the  gronnd  tnbnlar 
third,  and  so  nntU  the  nest  is  reached ;  they  galleries,  a  little  wider  than  the  diameter  of 
work  in  long  files,  the  head  being  tamed  away  their  bodies ;  they  are  fond  of  clay-banks^  in 
from  the  nest,  and  toward  the  materiaL  Their  which  their  holes,  of  the  size  of  the  stem  of  a  to- 
domes  are  often  seen  rising  4  or  6  inches  above  baooo  pipe,  are  freqnentlv  seen ;  they  are  6  or  8 
the  level  of  the  fields  and  meadows ;  the  en-  inches  deep,  smooUi,  and  cironlar,  witii  a  thim- 
trance  is  at  the  bottom,  abont  a  foot  long  and  ble-shaped  horizontal  chamber,  almost  at  right 
i  an  inch  wide.  As  in  the  hamble-bees'  nest,  angles  to  the  entrance,  and  nearly  twice  as 
we  find  in  that  of  the  carder-bee,  little  of  the  wide ;  in  this  is  placed  a  single  grab  with  its  sup- 
architectnral  regularity  of  the  hive  of  the  ply  of  pollen.— There  are  several  British  species 
honey-bee ;  there  are  only  a  few  egg-shaped,  of  solitary  bees  to  which  R^anmor  has  given  the 
dark-colored,  irr^galarly  disposed  cells,  ar-  name  of  OABPSErTSB-BsBS,  from  their  working 
ranged  generally  in  a  horizontal  position,  con-  in  wood  as  the  mason-bees  do  in  earth ;  they 
neoted  by  shweless  waxen  colamns ;  these  cells  select  posts  and  the  wood-work  of  hoosea 
are  not  made  by  tiie  old  bees,  bat  by  the  grabs,  which  have  become  soft  from  commencing 
who  spin  them  when  they  are  ready  to  under-  decay.  The  violet-colored  species  (xyloeapa 
go  the  change  into  nymphs;  from  them  they  tiolaeea^  Linn.)  makes  her  nest  by  gnawing 
are  liberated  by  tiie  gnawing  of  the  old  ones ;  oat  small  pieces  of  the  wood,  which  she  carries 
the  cocoons  are  afterward  o^  as  store-hoases  to  a  short  distance  and  drops  for  fiitare  use,  re- 
fer honey.  Hie  true  breeding  cells  are  con-  taming  by  a  circuitous  route  as  if  to  conceal 
tained  in  masses  of  brown  wsx.  the  number  of  its  location ;  the  direction  of  the  tunnel  is 
eggs  varying  frt^m  8  to  80,  tne  whole  colony  oblique  for  about  an  inch,  and  then  perpendic- 
seldom  exo^ing  60 ;  there  are  8  sizes,  the  ular,  in  the  axis  of  the  wood,  for  12  or  15 
females  being  the  largest,  none  of  which  are  inches,  and  i  an  inch  ui  breadth;  sometimes 
exempt  from  labor;  the  females,  of  which  sev-  8  or  4  such  excavations  are  made.  The  tnn- 
eral  live  ui  one  nest,  alone  survive  the  winter,  nel  is  divided  into  cells  somewhat  less  than  an 
The  carder-bee  is  smaller  than  the  humble-bee,  inch  deep,  separated  from  each  other  by  par- 
but  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  honey-bee ;  titions  inade  of  the  chips  and  dust  cemented 
it  resembles  in  color  the  materials  of  the  nest,  together ;  some  other  species  employ  day  for 
having  the  fore  part  of  tlie  back  a  doll  orange,  these  partitions.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cell  is 
and  the  hind  part  with  different  shades  of  gray-  placea  an  egg,  and  over  it  a  paste  of  pollen  and 
isb  yellow  rings. — The  LafidartBbb  (bombua  honey;  in  this  way  are  completed  10  or  12 
lapidariua,  Latr.),  of  a  general  black  color  with  cells,  one  above  the  other,  and  then  the  prin- 
a  reddish  orange  tail,  builds  its  nest  in  a  heap  cipal  entrance  is  closed  by  a  similar  sawdust 
of  stones,  of  bits  of  moss,  neatly  arranged  in  an  covering.  As  several  weeks  are  occupied  in 
oval  form ;  they  are  social  in  iheir  habits,  and  these  labors,  and  as  she  is  depositing  her  eggs 
collect  honey  with  great  industry ;  the  indi-  at  considerable  intervals,  it  is  evident  that  the 
vidnals  of  a  nest  are  more  numerous  than  the  first  egg  would  have  become  a  perfect  insect 
carders,  and  much  more  vindictive.  The  soli«  before  the  last  egg  had  left  the  grub  state ;  in 
tary  bees  display  as  much  foresight,  ingenuity,  order  to  enable  the  young  to  escape  as  they  are 
and  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  as  hatched,  each  cell  has  a  lateral  opening. — 
do  the  sodal  genera;  and  perhaps  in  a  more  Among  the  leaf-cutting  and  upholstering  bees^ 
remarkable  manner,  as  a  single  individual  be-  may  be  mentioned  the  poppy-bee  (pmUa  papa^ 
gins  and  finishes  every  part  of  the  work.  There  veriSy  Latr.),  a  European  species^  ^  of  an  inch 
are  only  two  kinds  of  individi&ls,  males  and  fe-  long,  of  a  black  color,  with  reddish  gray  hairs 
males ;  the  males  are  idle,  and  the  females  per-  on  the  head  and  back,  and  the  abdomen  graj 
form  all  the  labor  of  making  the  nest  and  pro-  and  silky ;  she  excavates  a  perpendicular  hole 
viding  food  for  the  young ;  thev  have  no  brush  in  the  ground,  largest  at  the  bottom,  which  she 
to  their  hinder  feet  and  no  basket  struotare  on  lines  with  the  petols  of  the  scarlet  poppy  cut 
the  external  side  of  the  tarsL — ^Different  species  into  oval  pieces,  and  adapted  with  the  greatest 
of  megachile.  anthophara^  and  Mmio,  have  been  nicety  and  smoothness ;  the  hole  is  about  8 
called  by  Reaumur  Misoir-BKES,  from  their  inches  deep,  and  the  lining  extends  externally 
constraoting  their  nests  with  sand,  earthy  sub-  on  the  surface ;  filling  it  with  pollen  and  honey 
stances,  and  sometimes  wood,  stack  together  by  to  the  depth  of  )•  an  inch,  she  deposits  an  egg, 
clay  rendered  plastic  by  their  saliva ;  they  folds  down  the  scarlet  tapestry,  and  fills  abov6 
build  in  the  interstioes  of  brick  walls,  in  crev-  it  with  earth ;  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one 
ices  in  stonesi  and  wherever  they  can  find  a  cell  in  an  excavation.     The  rose-leaf  cutter 
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a9(^hile  eentutieularuy  Latr.)  makes  a  oylin-  black.    In  Egypt  this  species  is  eaten  as  food. 

eal  hole  in  the  hard  earth  of  a  beaten  path.  The  eggs  are  white.    It  receives  its  name  from 

from  6  to  10  inches  deep,  in  which  she  con-  the  insect  which  is  its  favorite  food,  though  it 

Btmcts  several  cells  about  an  inch  deep,  thim-  feeds  on  most  of  the  winged  insects,  which  it 

ble*flhaped,  and  made  with  circular  pieces  of  takes  as  it  flies. 

leaves  neatly  cut  out  and  folded  together ;  the  BEE-KEEPING.  The  selection  of  a  suitable 
lose-leaf  is  preferred,  but  almost  any  leaf  with  place  for  an  apiary  is  of  great  importance.  The 
a  serrated  mar^^,  as  the  birch  and  mountain-  situation  should  be  well  sheltered  from  strong 
ash,  will  be  taken ;  no  cement  is  employed,  the  winds,  either  naturally  or  by  building  walls  or 
elastic  property  of  the  leaves  keeping  them  in  fences.  If  not  sufficiently  protected,  the  bees 
place ;  it  takes  9  to  12^ieces  to  make  a  single  are  prevented  fiY)m  leaving  the  hive,  and  when 
cell,  which,  when  completed  with  its  contents  returning  with  heavy  loads  of  honey  and  pollen 
of  pollen  and  honey,  and  single  egg,  is  closed  are  blown  to  the  ground,  or  da&ed  against 
with  8  pieces  of  leaf  exactly  drculiur ;  the  con-  trees  and  rocks,  and  thus  many  are  lost.  It  is 
vex  extremity  of  one  cell  fits  into  the  open  end  not  well  to  have  large  surfaces  of  water  very 
of  the  next,  by  this  means  greatly  increasing  near,  lest  the  bees,  overcome  by  cold  or  fatigue, 
the  strength  of  the  &bric.  should  be  forced  to  alight  on  them,  or  be  oar- 
B£E-£AT£R  {meropg,  Linn.).  The  bee-eat-  ried  down  by  the  winds  and  perish.  The  hives 
ers  belong  to  the  genus  merop»  and  family  tM-  should  espe<nally  be  protected  from  north-west 
ropida.  There  are  26  a>ecies  described,  inhab*  winds  and  from  chilling  south  winds.  It  is 
itingmostpartsof  the  Old  world,  and  migrating  necessary  where  the  winters  are  severe  par- 
fit>m  place  to  place,  according  to  change  of  sea-  ticularly  to  regard  protection  from  cold.  The 
son.  In  the  winter  they  seek  the  warmest  por-  hives  may  UiSd  the  south  or  east,  or  south- 
tions  of  the  globe,  and  the  temperate  leffions  in  east,  and  thus  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  de* 
Bommer,  in  search  of  food,  wmoh  consists  ex-  rived  frY>m  the  coAtinuanoe  of  the  heat  and 
dosively  of  insects.  They  commonly  perch  light  of  the  sun  during  that  portion  of  the  day 
singly,  or  in  small  parties,  on  a  prominent  Tnien  they  are  most  useful.  The  hives  should 
bruich,  from  which  they  can  see  all  around  be  placed  in  a  right  line ;  it  is  better  to  place 
them.  From  this  they  capture  insects  on  the  them  on  shelves,  one  above  another,  than  in 
wing,  like  the  swallow,  generally  returning  to  near  rows  upon  the  ground.  The  distance  be- 
the  same  perch.  At  morning  and  evening  tween  the  hives  should  not  be  less  than  2 
they  often  congregate  in  considerable  numbers,  feet;  their  height  from  the  ground  should  be 
Tb^  flight  is  graceful  and  sustained;  their  cry  about  the  same.  8ome  experienced  bee-keepers, 
18  loud,  consisting  of  pleasant,  whisUing  notes,  however,  raise  the  platform  of  the  hive  not 
oofetinued  at  morning  and  evening.  They  rear  more  than  2  inches  from  the  earth,  considering 
th^r  young  in  horizontal  holes  in  the  sandy  this  preferable,  because  fewer  of  the  fatigued 
banks  of  rivers,  or  in  soft  rocks  which  they  can  or  chilled  bees  that  miss  the  hive  in  returning 
excavate.  The  entrance  is  small,  opening,  at  and  alight  under  it,  are  lost,  the  flight  of  issu- 
the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  into  a  cavity  in  which  ing  swarms  is  lower,  and  there  is  less  exposure 
the  parent  can  easily  turn*  The  eggs  are  from  to  strong  winds.  It  will  be  found  of  not  a  lit- 
6  to  7  in  nu&ber,  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  or  tie  consequence  to  have  the  apiary  where  it  can 
on  moas  or  other  soft  material.  The  common  be  conveniently  watched  in  swarming  time. 
bee-eater  {rntrop%  apioBter,  linn.)  inhabits  the  but  it  should  bv  all  means  be  removed  from  all 
south  of  Europe,  especially  about  the  Russian  annoyance  and  disturbance  by  men  or  teams 
rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  the  northern  parts  passing  and  repassing,  or  animals  laboring  or 
of  Africa.  It  is  oocasionaUy  seen  in  Engkmd  grazing  too  near  the  hives.  Grounds  on  which 
and  Sweden.  The  other  species  of  the  genus  there  are  no  large  tree&  but  some  of  small  size 
are  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Lidian  archi-  and  shrubbery,  on  which  the  swarms  may 
pelaga  The  common  species  is  about  10  inches  alight,  are  preferable.  The  grass  should  be 
long;  thebOl,  If  inch,  bhick  and  pointed ;  eyes,  mowed  frequentiy  around  the  hives,  and  the 
led;  forehead,  bluish  green,  and  behind  it  green ;  ground  kept  dean,  not  only  for  the  delight  of 
top  of  the  head,  chestnut,  with  a  green  tinge ;  tiie  bees,  but  t^  prevent  too  much  dampness, 
hind  head  and  upper  part  of  neck,  chestnut,  and  to  destroy  the  lurking  places  of  noxious  in- 
paler  toward  the  back ;  from  the  biU  is  a  blade  sects  and  vermin. — ^The  proper  construction  of 
■tripe,  passing  through  the  eye ;  the  back  and  the  hive  is  one  of  the  things  most  essential  to 
flCHiulara,  pale  ydlow,  tinged  with  chestnut  success  in  bee-keepmg.  Sany  different  kinds 
and  green ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  blue-  have  been  inventeo,  each  more  or  less  complex, 
green,  with  a  yellowish  tmge ;  throat,  yellow ;  designed  to  gain  certain  advantages,  and  to  ob- 
imder  parts^  blue-green,  paiest  on  the  bdly ;  viate  certain  evils  in  managing  bees  and  pro- 
lesser  wing  coverts,  dull  green ;  quills,  mostly  ducing  honey.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
sea-green  witliont,  and  many  of  the  inner  ru-  mention  several  of  the  most  important  varieties. 
fooflK-Che  first  very  short  the  second  the  Ifu-gest  The  chamber  hive  is  made  with  two  apartments 
of  all;  the  tail,  wedge-shaped,  of  12  feathers,  — ^e  lower  for  the  rendence  of  the  bees,  the 
the  shafts  brown  above  and  whitish  beneath —  upper  to  hold  the  boxes  in  which  the  bees  put 
the  2  middle  ones  seargreen,  shaded  with  ru-  their  honey  after  having  filled  the  lower  part. 
iboa— and  the  longest  by  nearly  an  inch ;  claws,  The  advantages  of  this  are  claimed  to  be,  a  per* 
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manent  coyer  for  the  bazea  of  c^ass  or  wood,  or  drawov  aoid  the  outride  of  fhe  bive.  But  on 
vessels  of  anj  kind  put  on  the  hive ;  a  better  the  other  hand,  the  cost  is  considerable,  and  it 
protection  from  the  weather,  with  less  incoo-  is  denied  that  deterioration  is  cansed  inihe  bees 
venience  in  turning  np  the  hive  and  in  fitting  a  by  the  filling  np  of  the  brood-oella,  and  time 
shelter  over  it,  Ihan  is  found  with  a  movable  and  honey  are  therefore  needlessly  wasted  by 
cover.  These  hives  are  sometimes  made  wedge-  keeping  the  bees  constantly  making  new  brood- 
shaped,  being  several  inches  narrower  from  comb ;  this,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  the 
front  to  rear  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  t(m,  to  swarms  into  the  hives,  and  the  many  lurk- 
prevent  the  eomb  frY>m  dipping  down.  They  ing  places  they  afford  to  the  bee  moth,  and  also 
are  also  sometimes  furnished  with  inclined  hot-  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  in  this  method  of 
torn-boards  to  roU  out  the  worms  that  fiill  upon  taking  away  honey,  thaf  which  is  good  and  free 
them,  or  are  driven  down  by  the  bees.  These  from  cocoons  and  bee  bread,  more  than  counter- 
modifications  are,  however,  not  generally  found  balance,  in  the  opinion  of  many  bee-keepers, 
of  much  importance.  To  protect  the  bees  from  their  advantages — Swarming-hives  are  some- 
vermin,  several  kinds  of  suspended  hives  have  times  used.  They  are  made  with  sections,  so 
been  contrived  with  inclined  movable  bottom-  that  by  closing  i^  or  a  part  of  them,  the  spaoe 
boards. — llie  dividing  hives  are  made  with  which  the  bees  occupv  is  lessened,  and  they 
several  compartments,  the  object  being  to  mul-  are  crowded  out,  and  their  swarming  hastened, 
tiply,  at  the  will  of  the  bee-keeper,  the  number  of  Hives  are  sometimes  arranged  so  as  to  allow 
colonies  without  the  trouble  and  risk  of  swarm-  the  bees  to  go  on  accumulating  honey  and  in- 
ing  and  hiving.  When  bees  from  any  cause  creasing  in  number,  and  not  swarm  at  all.  A 
lose  their  queen,  and  the  combs  contain  eggs  or  hive  of  bees  is  put  in  a  bee-house,  and  empty 
very  young  larva,  another  queen  will  be  de-  hives  connected  with  it^  so  that  as  soon  as  one 
veloped.  By  means  of  these  hives,  the  par-  becomes  filled  the  bees  pass  to  the  adjoining 
titions  of  which  are  supposed  to  divide  the  ones.  In  some  instances  graat  quantities  of  honey 
brood-combs,  a  part  of  the  bees  and  of  the  have  been  obtidned  by  this  method ;  but  it  has 
combs  are  removed  and  placed  by  themselves  not  generally  been  found  practicable  or  profit- 
to  go  on  making  honey,  and  multiplying  in  able. — ^The  result  of  iJl  the  experiments  made  in 
every  respect  like  a  natural  swarm.  A  very  larffe  this  country,  with  complicated  and  ingeniously 
number  of  stocks  or  swarms  may  be  thus  made  contrived  hives,  and  also  in  Europe  where  equally 
by  a  bee-keeper  sufficientiy  experienced.  The  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  arti- 
objections  sometimes  made  against  this  kind  of  ficial  tenements  to  the  simple  instincts  of  the 
hives  are :  the  expense  of  construction,  the  fre-  bee,  tends  to  show  the  superiority,  for  practical 
quency  with  which  bees  are  found  to  put  all  purposes,  of  the  simpler  hives.  For  nrotection 
the  brood-combs  in  one  compartment,  the  diffi-  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cola  in  sufli- 
culty  of  removing  a  part  at  Just  the  time  for  mer  and  winter,  straw  hives  are  excellent.  In 
the  development  of  a  new  queen,  and  the  in-  Poland,  where  finer  honey  is  produced,  and 
creased  exposure  to  cold  and  starvation  in  win-  bees  more  suooessftilly  managed  tnan  elsewhere 
ter  by  separating  the  bees  in  the  different  com-  in  Europe,  hives  are  made  by  excavating 
partments. — Several  inventions  have  been  made  trunks  of  trees,  taking  logs  a  foot  jor  more  in 
to  enable  the  bee-keeper  to  change  the  combs  diameter  and  about  9  feet  long.'  They  are 
and  get  the  honey  without  driving  out  or  de-  scooped  out  or  bored  for  tiie  length  of  6  feet 
stroying  the  bees.  Changeable  hives  are  made  from  one  end,  forming  hollow  cylinders,  the 
in  sections,  generally  three  drawers  placed  one  diameter  of  the  bore  being  6  or  8  inches.  A 
above  another,  holes  being  made  to  allow  the  longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  the  cylinder  nearly 
bees  to  pass.  When  the  boxes  are  all  filled,  its  whole  length,  and  about  4  inches  wide, 
and  it  is  desired  to  change  the  combs,  the  upper  Ihto  this  is  fitted  a  slip  of  wood  with  notches 
box  is  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new  on  the  edges  liurge  enough  to  admit  a  single  bee. 
one  put  in  at  the  bottom.  This  being  done  This  slipisfBstenedinwitii  wedges  or  hinges; 
vearly,  the  entire  contents  of  the  hive  would  if  it  is  m  several  parts,  it  will  often  be  found 
be  changed  every  three  years,  and  be  kept  new,  more  convenient.  The  top  is  covered,  and  the 
It  is  held  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  changing  trunk  set  upright  with  tiie  opening  toward  the 
the  broodKJombs,  because  the  larv®  hatched  from  south.  Through  this  door  the  condition  of  the 
the  eggs  and  sealed  up  in  the  cells,  there  spin  entire  swarm  is  seen,  and  the  honey  taken  from 
their  cocoons,  which  remain,  when  they  go  out,  time  to  time.  The  length  of  this  hive  and  its 
upon  the  walls  of  the  cells.  This  ^posit,  small  diameter  fit  it  for  both  large  and  small 
although  extremely  thin,  diminishes  the^  size  of  swarms. — One  of  the  best  kind  of  hives  is  mad^ 
the  cell,  affording  less  room  for  each  succeeding  of  pine  boards,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
generation,  thus  causing  the  bees  to  gradually  tiiick.  The  best  nze  is  12  inches  square  inside, 
deteriorate  in  size.  The  additional  advantages  and  14  deep.  If  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
claimed  for  this  kind  of  hive  are :  the  fiusility  rain,  they  would  be  better  painted.  The  top  is 
with  which  small  swarms  may  be  united  and  made  of  boards  15  inches  square.  The  boards 
large  ones  divided;  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  should  be  Joined  carefully;  many  put  paint 
feeding,  by  putting  into  the  hive  a  box  of  sur-  between  the  Junctions  to  keep  the  moths  from 
plus  honey;  and  the  uniformity  of  temperature  breeding  in  them.  It  saves  the  bees  much 
preserved  by  the  air  chamber  between  the  labor  if  the  inside  of  the  hive  is  planed  and 
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deaoed,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  abont  eqnal  saooefls.  It  is  rerj  seldom  that  a  • 
melted  beeswax  It  should  not  be  washed  im->  swarm  starts  for  its  chosen  destination  without 
me^Ately  before  a  svarm  is  pnt  in,  with  water  previously  alighting.  If  2  or  more  swarms 
or  spiritB.  or  any  liquid  that  will 'prevent  the  issue  at  &e  same  time  and  unite,  they  may  be 
oomb  from  adhering  readily.  Cross  sticks  sepiyrated,  if  desired,  by  shaking  them  from  the 
should  be  pnt  in  to  support  Uie  oomb.  Small  branch  between  2  or  more  hives  placed  near 
notehea  ahonld  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  together.  Should  tiie  queens  enter  the  same 
Mve  for  the  passage  of  the  bees.  Boxes  for  hive,  tiie  bees  must  be  shaken  out  between 
oaps  or  covers  may  be  made,  if  the  chamber-  empty  Mves  as  before,  and  this  operation  re- 
hive  is  not  preferred,  about  7  inches  deep  and  peated  tiU  the  queens  separate,  or  the  bee- 
12  or  IS  square.  If  glass  vessels  or  others  are  keeper  is  able  to  catch  one  or  more  of  them, 
to  be  used  to  reoeive  the  box  honey,  they  may  and  put  them  with  the  bees  where  wanted.  Or 
be  out  under  these  caps,  or  the  caps  may  be  if  there  are  only  2  swarms  united,  a  part  may 
nsea  alone.  They  shocda  fit  close  to  the  tops  be  separated  and  returned  to  the  parent  hives, 
of  the  hives,  several  holes  being  made  in  the  and  the  rest  put  in  one  hive ;  or  they  may  all 
tope  for  the  passage  of  the  bees.  The  bottom  be  put  in  one,  and  boxes  put  on  immediately. 
board  should  be  15  inches  square,  at  least  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  unite  small  swarms; 
large  enough  to  give  the  bees  space  to  alight  this  may  be  eauly  done  if  they  issue  about  the 
and  expatiate.  It  is  better  to  give  each  hive  a  same  time,  by  inverting  one  hive  and  placing  the 
a^Murate  stand.  If  protection  from  vermin  and  other  over  it;  the  If&w  in  the  lower  wiU  as- 
inseota  is  required,  the  hive  may  be  placed  oend.  When  for  any  reasons  it  is  wished  to 
on  a  single  pedestal  2  feet  from  the  ground ;  defer  for  a  short  time  tiie  issuing  of  a  swarm 
but  if  there  is  no  danger  from  them  nor  from  which  tiie  signs  indicate  to  be  Just  at  hand,  the 
dampness  nor  snow,  mey  may  be  nearer  the  bees  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  should  be 
ground.  The  hives  need  some  cover  from  the  sprinlded  with  water.  This  is  effectual,  but 
aon  and  rain.  A  separate  one  for  each  may  be  only  before  the  swarm  has  started.  Sometimes 
eaoQy  made  by  putting  together  2  boards,  1-^  or  tlie  swarm  issues  and  returns  several  times ;  if 
2  feet  long,  and  of  the  necessary  width,  lettine  this  is  owins  to  the  inability  of  the  queen 
them  incline  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  rooE  to  fly,  ebe  shotdd  be  found,  if  possible,  and 
Bee  honses  are  found  not  absolutely  necessary,  put  with  the  others  in  the  new  hive. 
and  worse  than  useless  when  not  rightly  con-  K  the  leather  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
flbruoted.  It  is  necessary  to  gtuurd  asainst  new  swarms  from  going  out  to  collect  honey, 
ahading  the  hives  too  much  in  spring  and  fsJL  several  days  immediately  after  being  hived,  it 
against  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  aur  all  may  be  necessary  to  feed  them. — ^Many  bee- 
aronnd  them  in  summer,  and  exposing  them  too  keepers  have  discarded  the  practice  of  kill- 
much  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  sun.  ing  bees  to  get  the  honey;  the  surplus  after 
The  bee  house  should  not.  in  cool  weather,  enough  has  l^en  stored  in  the  hive  for  win- 
make  the  temperature  around  the  hives  much  ter,  £ding  taken  away  by  means  of  boxes,  or,  if 
hi^er  than  the  bees  will  encounter  at  a  dis-  they  are  not  used,  cut  from  the  hives,  the  bees 
tance.  The  simple  movable  covers  just  men-  being  stupefied  by  sulphur  or  tobacco  smoke. 
tioned,  which  are  easily  at^usted  as  the  seascm  The  comb  is  to  be  cut  off  clean  so  that  the 
demanda,  with  hives  made  of  boards  of  sufficient  honey  may  run  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
thi<toeaB^  well  painted  to  prevent  warping  and  bees.  The  boxes  should  be  put  on  a  little  be- 
oiacking;  will  generally  prove  an  ample  pro-  fore  the  hive  is  foU.  Polish  apiarians  cut  out 
tection,  exoq>t  in  winter. — ^The  new  swarms  the  old  comb  annually  to  lessen  the  tendency 
generally  appear  during  the  months  of  June  to  swarming,  and  thus  obtain  the  largest 
and  July,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  May,  or  amount  of  honey.  The  old  practice  of  destroy- 
aa  late  as  August.  The  swarms  are  usually  ing  the  bees,  except  those  intended  for  winter- 
hived,  when  we  branch,  or  whatever  they  ing,  i^r  the  hives  arefiUed  and  the  honey 
aUght  on,  can  be  removed,  by  shaking  them  off  season  has  passed,  still  prevails  extensively.  La 
in  front  of  the  hive,  a  little  raised  on  one  side  Gren6e  gives  many  reasons  proving  this  the 
to  allow  their  passage.  When  they  collect  most  profitable.  The  time  for  taking  up  hives 
where  they  cannot  be  shaken  off^  and  the  hive  depends  somewhat  on  the  season  and  the  bee- 
eannot  be  placed  near,  they  may  be  brushed  pasturage.  The  quantity  of  honey  does  not 
ooiokly  into  a  ganzesadc  or  any  vessel  in  which  increase  generally  after  Sept.  1.  To  suffocate 
they  can  be  kept  and  carried  to  the  hive.  It  is  the  bees,  the  hive  is  put  over  an  inverted  hive, 
penerally  irritiiing  to  the  bees,  and  unnecessary  or  over  a  hole  in  the  earth  in  which  some  rags 
if  not  uaelees,  to  endeavor  to  make  the  swarma  smeared  with  sulphur  are  being  burned.  The 
etdlect  by  a  din  of  horns,  tin  pans,  and  bells,  bees  Ml  in  a  short  time  and  are  buried  to  pre- 
They  will  sometimeB  cdlect  on  a  pole  with  a  vent  resuscitation,  and  the  honey  removed* 
&w  branches^  some  broom  com,  or  dry  mullein  The  bees  are  sometimes  deprived  of  the  entire 
tops  or  similAr  things  fastened  to  the  end,  and  store  of  comb  and  honey  in  the  early  part  of 
lield  in  the  air.  They  may  sometimes  be  ar-  the  season,  generally  after  the  leaving  of  the 
rarted  when  going  off  by  throwing  watw  or  first  swarm,  and  driven  into  a  new  hive.  When 
earth  among  them.  Various  means  are  used  on  the  old  hive  is  infested  with  moths,  or  the  comb 
«^j|  oocasioDS   to  disconcert  them,  and  with  is  not  good,  and  it  is  desirable  to  winter  the 
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•  bees,  this  operation  may  be  expedient  The  apiary  or  mniung  over  the  hives,  endeavoring 
effect  on  the  bees  b  not  generally  good.  It  is  to  enter  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Many  may  be 
performed  by  inverting  we  hive,  and  putting  destroyed  by  entrapping  them  in  shallow  d^ies 
the  other  into  which  the  bees  are  to  be  driven  of  sweetened  water  wim  a  little  vinegar  added, 
over  it,  making  the  Junction  dose,  and  tapping  Hollow  sticks,  small  shells,  and  similar  things 
with  the  hand  or  a  stick  the  sides  of  the  hive ;  are  often  placed  on  the  bottom  board,  where 
the  bees  will  pass  up  to  the  new  hive^hich  is  the  worms  hatched  from  the  eggs  may  take 
to  be  then  removed  to  the  stand. — ^Hives  are  refuge  and  be  destroyed.  It  is  necessary  to 
sometimes  attacked  and  robbed,  either  because  look  often  under  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  if 
they  are  too  we^k  or  other  bees  are  attracted  one  side  is  raised  (as  is  required  for  ventilation 
by  broken  honeycomb  or  by  food  put  near  the  in  warm  weather),  under  the  blocks  or  shells 
hive.  To  protect  it  after  the  robbery  has  com-  on  which  it  rests.  These  caterpillars  at 
menced,  the  hive  should  be  removed  to  the  first  are  not  thicker  than  a  thread,  are  of 
cellar,  or  some  cool  dark  place,  and  aUowed  to  a  yellowish-white  color  with  a  few  browniah 
remain  2  or  8  days.  It  is  sometimes  sufficient  dots.  They  live  in  the  wax,  eating  it,  and 
to  close  the  entrance  to  the  hive  so  as  to  admit  filling  the  comb  with  webs.  They  protect 
but  one  bee  at  a  time.  It  is  beneficial  to  put  themselves  from  the  bees  by  a  sort  of  flolken 
a  similar  hive  in  the  place  of  the  one  removed,  sack,  which  they  spin,  and  in  which  they  lodge, 
and  rub  on  the  bottom  board  wormwood  leaves  When  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  which 
or  the  oil  of  wormwood.  •This  is  so  disagree-  requires  about  8  weeks,  they  spin  their  cocoons; 
able  to  the  bees  that  they  speedily  forsake  the  in  these  they  remain  enclosed  some  time,  and 
place.  Breaking  the  comb  in  the  hive  of  the  change  to  chrysalids  of  a  light  brown  color, 
robbers  will  generally  make  them  dedst. — The  with  a  dark  elevated  line  along  the  back.  A 
quantity  of  honey  usually  necessary  for  winter-  few  days  afterward  they  are  transformed  to 
ing  safely  a  swarm  of  bees  is  80  pounds.  Those  winged  moths  and  issue  from  the  cocoons,  and 
that  are  found  in  the  autumn  to  be  weak  in  num-  are  soon  ready  to  deposit  egss  for  another  gen- 
bers  and  with  a  scanty  supply  of  honey  should  oration.  Rats  and  mice  do  not  attack  the 
be  taken  up.  Only  the  strong  swarms  are  hives  except  in  winter,  unless  the  comb  w  un- 
profitable to  winter.  Brown  sugar  made  into  protected  by  bees.--Spiders  sometimes  spin 
candy  by  being  dissolved  in  water,  clarified  their  webs  upon  and  around  the  hives,  which 
and  boiled  to  evaporate  the  water,  is  the  best  entangle  and  annoy  the  bees.  They  are  easily 
food  for  bees.  Tne  sirup  should  be  boiled  till  removed.  There  is  a  disease  called  ^  foal 
it  begins  to  be  brittle  when  cooled.  This  or  brood,"  which  sometimes  is  very  destructive 
common  sugar-candy  may  be  fed  to  bees  in  the  to  the  young  bees  in  the  larva  state,  ^ey 
hives,  under  them,  or  in  the  boxes.  If  fed  in  die  in  the  cells,  and  become  black  and  putrid, 
the  liquid  state,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  The  disease  appears  to  be  in  a  measure  infec- 
hives  in  dishes,  some  contrivance  being  made  tioas.  The  oiily  remedy  is  to  drive  out  the 
to  enable  the  bees  to  eat  it  without  getting  into  bees  into  a  new  clean  hive.  It  is  tJie  practice, 
it.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  com-  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  to  put  the  bees  in  a 
mence  fee^g  in  the  autumn.  It  is  not  gener-  temporary  hive,  and  let  Uiem  remain  24  hours, 
ally  best  to  begin  imless  it  is  to  be  continued  till  without  food,  in  the  dark,  before  settling  tiiem 
flowers  become  abundant.  Honey  is  of  course  in  the  new  hive.  It  is  attributed  sometimes  to 
the  best  food,  yet  sometimes  too  expensive ;  if  feeding  the  bees  with  foreign  honey ;  the  infeo- 
candied,  it  is  to  be  heated  till  dissolved.  Feeding  tion  being  conveyed  by  uie  honey,  which,  to 
should  never  be  a^ttempted  as  a  matter  of  profit,  be  safely  fed,  should  be  previously  scalded. — 
The  best  honey  cannot  be  made  from  cheap  Many  different  methods  are  practised  in  win- 
honey  and  refuse  sugar  and  molasses ;  it  is  not  tering  bees.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  them 
made  by  the  bees  but  by  the  flowers.  Of  espe^ally  from  2  things:  from  being  frozen, 
these  clover  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and  from  being  starved.  The  latter  happens 
Fruit-trees,  basswood,  locust,  and  maple  yield  when  they  collect  together  closely,  in  the  cold- 
abundantly  and  of  fine  quality,  buckwheat  fur-  est  weather,  and  the  comb  becomes  covered 
nishes  a  large  quantity,  excellent  for  the  win-  with  frost  and  ice,  the  moisture  from  their 
ter  food  of  bees,  but  inferior  for  the  table. — ^The  bodies  and  from  the  air  being  there  deposited 
bee  moth  is  the  greatest  foe  the  apiarian  has  to  and  frozen,  excluding  them  from  the  honey, 
contend  with.  Many  inventions  have  been  The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  liable  to  be  stopped 
tried  without  success,  to  protect  the  bees  from  with  ice,  and  the  bees  thus  suffocated.  The 
this  pest  The  best  safeguard  is  to  have  the  bee  never  passes  into  the  torpid  state  in  winter, 
hive  dose  and  well  jointed,  and  well  covered  like  some  other  insects ;  it  perishes  at  a  degree 
with  paint,  the  entrances  not  too  large,  and  the  of  cold  low  enough  to  freeze  it.  As  in  the  case 
bees  vigorous  and  numerous,  and  to  examine  of  other  kinds  of  &rm  stock,  it  requires  less 
the  hive  daily  from  about  3Cay  1,  till  Septem-  food  when  kept  warm  and  comfortable.  If  the 
ber  or  October.  Constant  watching  is  mdis-  hives  are  to  be  carried  into  a  house  or  cellar, 
pensable.  In  the  daytime  the  moths  re-  the  place  for  them  should  be  cool,  dry,  and 
main  in  their  hiding-places,  and  may  often  dark.  The  best  method  is  to  house  them,  un* 
be  found  around  the  hive.  They  are  on  less  sufficient  protection  can  be  given  them  on 
the  wing  in  the  evening,  hovering  around  the  the  stands.    The  Bussian  and  FcSish  bee-keep- 
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era,  "who  manage  bees  as  extensively  and  sac-  method  of  doing  this  has  been  inrented  by  Mr. 
ooBBftiUy  as  any,  winter  their  hives  on  the  Shirley  Hibbard,  of  Tottenham,  England.  It 
stands ;  but  they  make  their  hives  of  inch  consists  of  a  tamed  pillar,  made  after  the  fash- 
SDd  a  half  plank,  and  wind  the  apper  part  with  ion  of  a  telescope,  working  like  a  piston  in  a 
twisted  ropes  of  straw  or  cordage  to  increase  brass  or  iron  cynnder.  Beneath  the  pillar  is  a 
the  protection  against  extremes  of  heat  and  spirfd  spring  on  which  the  pillar  rests.  Two 
cold.  K  left  on  the  stands,  hives  made  of  com-  slots  ran  down  the  side  or  front  of  the  cylinder, 
moQ  boards  need  additional  covering ;  the  en-  and  between  them  an  index  is  marked.  A  fin- 
trance  dionld  also  be  narrowed  so  as  to  leave  ger  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  pillar,  and  the 
only  space  enongh  for  a  single  bee  to  pass.  This  hive  a^josted  on  the  top  of  the  latter,  so  that 
most  not  be  aUowed  to  become  stopped  with  as  it  presses  down  on  the  spring  the  finger 
firost  and  ice,  or  dead  bees  and  filth.  L^ht  marks  the  gross  weight  of  the  whole.  A 
snow  may  ooror  the  hive  withont  danger.  The  thomb-sorew  passes  throogh  the  cylinder,  and 
mctioe  of  bee-keepers  is  abont  equally  divided  by  pressing  against  the  pillar  holds  it  in  a  fixed 
between  these  2  modes  of  wintering.  The  sac-  position  whenever  it  may  be  desirable. — Bee- 
cess  of  out-door  wintering  woald  be  greatly  keeping  has,  in  some  instances,  been  made  very 
increased  by  making  better  hives,  by  better  prontable.  It  is,  however,  uncertain.  Much 
protecting  them  from-  extreme  cold,  and  from  depends  on  the  season  and  on  Uie  pastoraffc. 
changes  of  temperature.  It  is  easier  and  pref-  The  value  of  the  best  honey  is,  in  a  great  de- 
erable,  when  the  number  of  hives  is  very  large,  gree,  determined  by  the  style  and  state  in  which 
and  iben  is  no  danger  of  theft,  to  manage  them  it  is  marketed.  It  will  generally  be  found  most 
ont-doors  than  in-doors.  With  a  small  number  advantageous  to  use  glass  vessels  or  boxes,  and 
it  may  be  otherwise. — ^The  time  for  carrying  to  send  the  honey  to  market  in  the  same. 
bees  oat  from  their  winter  quarters  is  in  Mfuxsh,  BEEOH  (Saxon,  hoe^  from  Lat.  fagus^  Gr. 
except  in  very  backward  seasons.  A  few  ^1770^,  verb  ^ovcty,  to  eat,  the  nut  of  the 
bright  cold  days  will  not  be  more  destructive  tree  being  eatable),  a  genus  of  Endlicher^s  order 
to  them  than  too  long  confinement  If  new  euptUifsr(Bj  landley's  carplacecB,  Jussieu's  qiier- 
snow  has  fallen,  and  the  weather  is  not  suffi-  eineoy  and  of  Linn,  class  moruBoia  polyandria, 
dently  warm  for  them  to  venture  into  the  air  The  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  letuUicetB^ 
mfeij^  the  hive  may  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  birches,  and  contains  the  genera  of  the  oak, 
or  the  bees  confined  in  the  hive.  If  they  are  hazel,  horn-beam,  chestnut ;  is  distinguished 
to  stand  very  near  each  other,  it  is  not  well  to  from  all  other  plants  by  an  apetalous  superior 
carry  out  too  many  hives  at  once,  the  bees  at  rudimentary  calyx,  the  fruit  m  a  cup,  a  one- 
first  not  readily  distinguishing  their  own.  The  celled  nut  with  one  or  two  seeds,  the  others  be- 
hives  should  be  raised  from  the  bottom  board  ing  abortive.  The  generic  characters  of  the 
<mly  on  one  nde,  if  at  aH.  Many  prefer,  if  the  fagtu  are:  sterile  (imde)  fiowers — ^ament  glob- 
bees  are  not  e£^)ecially  numerous,  to  let  the  ular,  pendulous  on  silky  thread;  perianth  6-cleft, 
hive  rest  entirely  on  the  board,  idlowing  less  bell-shaped;  5  to  12  stamens.  Fertile  (female) 
room  for  passage,  and  securing  greater  d^ence  fiowers — ^2  within  a  4-lobed  prickly  involucre ; 
aninst  intruders.  More  ventilation  than  this  perianth  4  to  6-lobed ;  ovary  8-celled  (2 
smbrds  may  be  required  in  warm  weather,  abortive);  styles.  8;  nut  one-seeded.  Some 
when,  if  liable  to  suffer  from  heat,  the  hive  branches  bear  male,  others  female  flowers.  The 
may  be  raised  entirely,  proper  means  being  number  of  species  is  very  limited,  some  being 
fiirnished  for  the  bees  to  ascend  from  the  hot-  considered  as  mere  varieties.  In  the  temperate 
torn  board. — The  careful  bee-keeper  has  long  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  both 
desired  to  possess  some  method  of  measuring  continents,  there  are  extensive  forests  consisting 
the  daily  increase  or  decrease  in  the  weight  of  of  beeches;  which  also  occur  mixed  with  oaks, 
his  hive.  A  recent  German  publication  states  pines,  firs,  &c.  The  following  are  the  most  re- 
that  a  Gterman  bee-keeper  took  the  trouble  markable  species :  ^.^yfoafibO)  or  common  white 
to  ireigh  one  of  his  hives  twice  a  day — before  beech:  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  slightly  toothed, 
the  bees  left  in  the  morning  and  siter  their  ciliate  on  the  margin,  acute  at  base;  nut  ovate, 
retam  at  night — and  thus  he  determined  the  8-sided,  obtuse,  pointed;  European;  oftMsthe 
nightly  loss  by  consumption  and  evaporation.  American  is  taken  to  be  a  variety,  growing  in 
These  observations  were  continued  fi^m  May  Florida  and  other  southern  states.  F,  ferru- 
6  to  August  2,  a  period  of  91  days,  and  the  re-  giiiea^  or  red  beech :  leaves  oblong-ovate,  acu- 
BoltB  are  very  interesting.  On  May  6  the  hive  minate,  pubescent  beneath,  coarsely  toothed,  ob- 
wei^ed  64  pounds;  it  lost  two  swarms  weigh-  tuse,  and  tmequally  sabcordate  at  base;  nut 
faig  12  pounds,  yet  on  Aug.  2  it  weighed  120^  acutely  8-sided,  muricate ;  most  frequent  in  the 
poonda.  There  was  no  increase  in  weight  from  northern  United  States.  Fobliquaasidlhmbeyij 
Jane  28  to  Jnly  21,  except  <tfi  pound  on  1  day  both  having  valuable  wood  and  a  beautiful 
and  f  on  anower,  and  from  Joly  17  to  Aug.  2  crown ;  F.  procera,  scarcely  less  towering  in 
g  the  whole  Increase  was  only  8  pounds.  The  height  than  the  araucaria ;  F,  pvmilio^  a  dwarf 
f  work  o(  each  day  is  minutely  recorded,  and  the  species  ^wing  above  the  region  of  trees,  on  lofty 
resolts  go  to  prove  that  the  bee-keeper  should  mountams — are  all  natives  of  the  Andes  of  south- 
liave  sotDA  means  of  ascertaining  tne  wei^t  em  ChilL  Some  species  grow  in  the  Magellanic 
d  his  hiTea  daily  throuj^out  the  season.    A  regions;  others  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land  and  the 
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oolderpartB  of  New  Zealand.  The  varieties  of  the  lightning,  that  iroodmen  and  Indiana  consider 
European  F.  tyloatiea  are :  F,  purpurea,  whose  themselyes  safe  when  under  its  shelter*    Very 
bright  blood-eolored  leaves,  when  tossed  by  the  good  oil  mav  be  pressed  from  the  beech  nat, 
wind  in  sunshine,  seem  to  be  flames;  F.oupreOf  almost  equalling  that  of  olives,  and  lasting 
with  copper-colored  shining  leaves:  F.  aspleni-  longer  than  any  other  after  proper  purification. 
/oUa^  with  some  leaves  entire,  ana  others  cut  WUd  animals  feed  on  the  nut,  swine  are  fattened 
into  narrow  strips;  F,  penduUk,  or  weeping  on  it,  and  people  eat  it  in  Europe;  too  freely 
beech,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground;  eaten,  it  produces  giddiness  and  nausea.    Hie 
F,  enttata,  with  ragged  crest-like  leaves ;  F.  husks  of  the  nut  contain  fntf^iMf  a  peculiar  nar- 
variegtUOf  with  leaves  spotted  with  white;  F,  cotic  extractive  principle. 
Jatifolia,  with  chestnut-like  leaves,  ^.     All  BEEGHER,  Ltmak,  D.  D.,  an  American  der- 
these  are  ornamental  trees. — ^The  beech  is  easily  gyman,  bom  at  New  Haven,  Con.,  Oct.  12, 1776, 
propegable  by  seed;  also  by  grafting,  budding,  graduated  at  Yale  oolleae  in  17d7,  and  studied 
and  in-arching.     It  thrives  in  a  deep  moist  uieology   under   the  direction  of  President 
soil  (on  the  Ohio  some  attain  100  feet  in  Dwight    In  Dec.  1798,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
height),  but  also  succeeds  well  in  rocky  soil,  in  of  a  church  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  upon  a  sda- 
heaps  of  stones  under  diffli,  even  in  shaded  sit-  17  of  |800  per  annum.   In  1810  he  removed  to 
nations.    When  crowded  by  its  kindred,  or  by  the  care  of  the  first  church,  at  Litohfidd,  Conn, 
otiier  trees,  its  stem  rises  pillar-like  even  to  80  Hero  he  remained  about  16  years,  during  which 
feet  in  undiminished  thickness,  beforo  branching  time  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a  preacher  and 
into  a  tufty  crown,  reminding  one  of  Gothic  as  a  ssealous  and  active  minister,  brought  him  a 
halls.    Standing  alone,  it  sends  forth  branches  at  great  roputation  and  a  remarkable  infiuenoe 
from  1 0  to  80  feet  above  the  root,  at  a  hu-ge  angle,  tiiroughout  New  England.    He  was  mudi  con- 
fu  and  wide,  the  lower  ones  almost  horizontal,  suited,  and  was  forward  in  most  of  the  religious 
while   the   upper   rise   to    form   a   majestic  undertaldngs  of  the  time,  such  as  tiie  Oonnecti- 
crown.    In  depth  of  shade  it  is  scarcely  equalled  cut  missionary  sodety,  the  Oonnecticut  educft- 
by  anv  other  tree.    Its  light  grayish,  or  leaden-  tion  society,  the  Axnerican  Bible  society,  and 
greenish,  smooth,  shining  bark,  its  ridi  green,  the  like.    In  1826  great  defections  had  taken 
shining  foliage,  which  appears  earlier  than  that  place  in  the  churohes  in  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
of  the  oak,  from  long  buds  in  tender  drooping  boring  parts  of  New  England  into  Umtarian- 
jets,  and  which  is  tinted  yellow,  reddish,  and  ism,  following  the  lead  of  Dr.  Ohanning  and  oth- 
brown  in  the  autumn,  remaining  often  through  ers  in  sympathy  with  hun,  and  Dr.  Beecher 
the  winter  on  the  tree,  recommend  it  for  ave-  was  chosen,  out  of  all  the  clergy  of  New  En^ 
nues,  plantations,  and  clumps.    Of  these  there  land,  to  uphold  the  standard  ofthe  ancient  Pa- 
aro  many  in  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  ritan  £uth  against  their  desertion.    He  was  in- 
Europe,  which  abound  in  beech  forests.    The  stalled  over  the  newly  established  Hanover 
diameter  of  the  common  beech  seldom  surpasses  street  churoh,  Boston,  and,  during  his  residence 
d  feet.    The  troe  scaroelv  bears  fruit  before  the  thero,  devoted  himself  with  both  Mai  and  ability 
60th  year  of  its  age,  ana  tiien  not  every  year,  to  the  urgent  work  committed  to  his  guidance^ 
After  the  140th  year,  the  wood-rings  become  Ks  ministry  necessarily  partook  largely  of  a 
thinner.    The  tree  lives  for  about  250  years,  controversiid  character.    He  fiung  himself  into 
Some  stems  are  fiuted,  some  even  twisted.    The  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  was  sustained  by 
roots  stretch  far  away,  near  to  the  surface  of  the  confidence  and  fervent  admiration  of  the 
the  soil,  partly  above  it.    Toung  beeches  aro  roligious  body  to  which  he  belonged.    The  nn- 
useful  for  live  hedges,  as  they  bear  pruning,  cerity  and  spirituality  of  his  preaching  was  gen- 
and  as  their  branches  coalesce  by  being  tied  to-  erally  acknowledged,  and  it  was  attended  by 
gether,  or  by  rubbing  each  other.    Amputations  decisive  results,  in  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and 
of  limbs,  and  deep  incisions  in  the  tree,  soon  increase  in  tiie  numbers  of  evangelical  Ohzis- 
become  obliteratea  by  the  bark,  which  contains  tians,  so  as  still  to  preserve  to  uiem  the  na- 
a  peculiar  periderma.    The  wood  is  vellowish-  merical  superiority  in  that  part  of  the  cointiy, 
white  in  the  common  beech,  brownish  in  the  at  one  time  thought  to  be  seriously  in  dan- 
red;  very  hard,  permeated  by  transverse  lighter-  ger.     In  this  work  Dr.  Beecher  was  look- 
colored  pith-rays  and  shorter  rays,  so  that  tiie  ed  up  to  as  the  most  efficient  champion  and 
longitudinal  fibres  are  somewhat  waving.    Its  defender  of  the  faith.    But  he  was  not  of  a 
dose  wood-cells,  with  thick  walls,  a£n>rd  a  mind  to  rest  while  any  thing  remained  to  be 
great  quantity  of  heating  material,  and  of  pot-  done.    The  vital  importance  of  communicating 
ash,  so  that  the  wood  ranks  next  to  hidcory,  sound  religious  influences  to  the  population  of 
oak,  and  maple,  as  fhel.    It  is  easily  decayed  by  the  great  Mississippi  valley  became  the  para- 
alternation  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  is  unfit  mount  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  reflecting 
for  many  purposes ;  but  it  Ib  good  for  cylinders  as  well  as  philanthropio  people,  for  the  highest 
for  polidiing  glass,  for  plane  stocks,  chair  posts,  social  and  political  as  well  as  religious  consid- 
shoe  lasts,  tool   handles,  wheel  felloes^  cart  erations  were  concerned.    Amcmg  many  similar 
bodies,  rollers,  screws,  bowls,  even  for  ship-  institutions  founded  for  this  purpose,  the  Lane 
building,  where  no  better  timber  can  be  ob-  theological  seminary  was  establisned  at  OinoiQ- 
tained.    It  is  incorruptible  when  constantiy  un-  nati,  and  Dr.  Beecher  was  invited  to  take  the 
der  water.     The  tree  is  so  rarely  struck  by  direction  in  1882.  He  carried  the  same  strength 
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and  ardor  into  his  nevr  oocneettoiu,  and  electri-  during^  which  time  she  made  her  appearance  as 
fied  &  considerable  part  of  the  country  by  the  the  anthor  of  a  manual  of  arithmetic,  and  of  el- 
poblication,  soon  alter  his  arrival,  of  a  tract  ementary  books  of  instraction  in  theology  and 
soiuding  the  alarm  of  Roman  Oatholic  saprem-  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  She  acoompa- 
aey  at  the  West.  The  transplanting  of  a  mind  nied  her  father,  in  1882,  to  Oincinnati,  where, 
of  sQch  vigor  into  that  impressible  society  for  2  years,  she  was  at  the  head  of  an  institu- 
eonld  not  be  of  slight  effect  Uis  great  char-  tion  for  female  instraction.  Obliged  to  resign 
aeter,  uniform  principles,  and  fixed  adherence  by  failioff  health,  she  conceived  and  undertook 
to  truth  and  his  convictions,  together  with  his  the  development  of  a  plan  for  female  Christian 
bddness  and  fervent  eloquence,  worthily  filled  education,  to  be  promoted  tiirough  a  national 
a  la^  sphere  of  duty  and  produced  a  service-  board,  with  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
able  impression  npon  western  society.  He  re*  to  provide  a  sifiicient  supply  of  well-instruct- 
mained  in  Cindnnati  about  10  ^ears,  having,  in  ed  teachers.  This  has  been  made  the  guiding 
addition  to  the  care  of  the  semmary,  the  pasto-  purpose  of  her  life,  for  which  she  has  written, 
111  change  of  the  second  Presbyterian  church,  travelled,  and  exerted  all  the  influence  of  her 
Since  leaving  there  he  has  resided  mostly  in  active  miud,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  many 
Boston,  without  fixed  employment,  but  with  years.  The  incidents  of  this  grand  scheme  have 
imdiminished  intelligence  and  vigor  even  at  a  freauently  led  her  before  the  public  in  essays  in 
very  advanced  age.  During  the  more  active  authorship.  Among  these  are  "  Domestic  Ser- 
portion  of  his  life  few  or  none  of  his  profession  vice,"  *^  The  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their 
were  better  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  Country,"  "  Housekeeper's  Bec^t  Book,"  "  The 
States^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  labors  of  no  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  W  oman,"  ^'  Trea- 
otfaer  have  produced  a  more  immediate  and  ap-  tise  on  Domestic  Economy."  She  has  recently 
parent  efifect.  His  fame  as  an  orator  was  natn-  published  a  work  on  physiology  and  the  condition 
rally  the  most  prominent,  and  as  such  he  possess-  and  habits  of  American  women,  and  the  first  vol- 
ed  remarkable  powers.  His  style  was  that  of  a  ume  of  a  course  on  theology  and  moral  philoso- 
num  thoroughly  in  earnest,  whose  life  was  devot-  phy,  in  which  she  makes  some  striking  depart- 
ed to  the  incalcation  of  great  truths,  and  whose  ures  from  the  Calvinistic  theology. — Edwabd, 
convictions  were  of  a  heat  to  melt  all  obstades.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  born 
Original  tarns  of  thought  and  expression,  and  1804,  graduated  at  Yale  college  1822,  studied 
fiashes  of  pictorial  illustration,  were  frequent  in  divinity  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  tutor  in 
his  oratory,  and  gave  him  an  electrical  influence  Yale  college  1825,  pastor  of  Park  st.  church  in 
over  his  audience.  His  position  as  a  theologian  Boston,  1826-^81,  president  of  Illinois  college  at 
win  be  judged  with  that  of  the  body  for  which  it  Jacksonville  1831-^44,  pastor  of  Salem  st  church 
may  properly  be  sud  he  combated,  but  it  was  in  Boston  1846-1856,  and  is  now  pastor  of  a 
snstamea  by  sterUng  qualities  which  were  uni-  church  in  Galesburg,IlL  He  has  published  **Con- 
veiaally  recognized.  In  almost  all  the  conspicn-  flict  of  Ages,"  "  Papal  Conspiracy,"  and  a  work 
aus  moral  enterprises  of  his  time  he  has  borne  a  on  Baptism. — ^HBNinr  Ward,  minister  of  Ply- 
prominent  part,  and  in  particular  his  connection  mouth  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
may  be  mentioned  with  the  temperance  move-  Lyman  Beecher,  bom  m  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June 
rnent,  which  for  80  years  has  elicited  and  24, 1818,  graduated  at  Amherst  college,  Mass., 
ahsort^ed  so  much  of  the  moral  life  of  this  coun-  in  1884,  and  studied  theology  under  his  father, 
try.  Eariy  in  its  course  he  printed  a  famous  at  the  Lane  seminary,  Cincinnati.  He  was 
series  of  sermons  on  intemperance,  which  at-  first  settled,  in  1887,  as  Presbyterian  minister 
tracied  mnoh  attention  to  the  cause.  His  at  Lawrencebnrg,  Indiana.  After  a  residence 
nomeroos  publications  have  been  mostly  oc-  of  2  years,  he  removed  to  Indianapolis.  He  re- 
casional  and  miscellaneous,  and  hardlv  of  a  mained  there  till  1847,  when  he  accepted  an  invi- 
kiod  to  perpetuate  his  influence.  Dr.  Beecher  tation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church, 
has  been  8  times  married,  and  has  been  the  in  Brooklyn,  IST.  Y.,  an  organization  of  orthodox 
fiither  of  18  children,  of  whom  several  have  Con^egational  believers^  an  office  which  he  still 
attained  to  eminence  as  writers  and  ministers. —  contmues  to  occupy.  Beside  occasional  addresses, 
Casbjjosk  Estheb,  eldest  daughter  of  the  he  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  *^  Lectures  to 
preceding,  bom  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  Sept.  Young  MenJ'  and  editor  of  the  ^^  Plymouth  Col- 
<K,  1800,  where  she  resided  till  she  was  about  10  lection  of  Hymns."  ^e  was  also  one  of  the 
years  of  age.  She  received  her  early  education  founders  of  the  *^Inaq>end^t,"  a  weekly  re- 
st litdifidd,  and  soon  after  leaving  school,  ex-  ligioua  newspaper  of  New  York,  to  which 
perienced  a  great  calamity,  to  whi(£  she  alludes  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor,  his  ar- 
m  her  writings  as  the  cnisis  of  her  life.  This  tidies  being  ngned  with  an  asterisk.  A  vol- 
was  the  death  of  Pro£  Fisher,  of  Yale  college,  ume  of  these  artidee  has  been  collected  under 
to  whom  die  was  betrothed,  and  who  lost  his  the  name  of  the  '^  Star  Papers."  As  a  popular 
life  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  lecturer,  he  has  appeared  very  generally  before 
ewDt  threw  a  deep  doud  over  her  mind,  firom  the  Ijceums  of  the  country.  ^  a  preacher,  he 
widob  she  dowly  emerged  to  find  consolation  in  is  said  to  have  the  largest  uniform  congregation 
a  Ufa  oiaedvitf.  lo,  1822,  she  opened  a  female  in  the  United  States.  Discarding  many  of  the 
aaaiBBrj  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  she  continu-  usual  formalities  of  his  profession,  he  addresses 
ed  the  work  of  instraofeion  for  the  next  10  years^  himself  with  vigor  to  the  hearts  and  under- 
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standings  of  his  hearers,  and  with  all  the  more  haying  painted  a  good  piotnre  of  George  III^ 

effect  on  aocount  of  the  greater  range  of  topics,  he  was  knighted. 

as  well  as  of  style  and  illastration,  which  he  BEEFEATERS,  the  yeomen  of  the  qneen  of 

has  introdnced.    Born  an  orator,  the  smiles  and  England's  guard.    They  are  now  merely  rem- 

tears  of  an  audience  are  at  his  command,  and  in  nants  of  the  ancient  pomp  of  feudal  royalty,  and* 

his  sermons,  no  less  than  in  his  lectures,  they  only  act  as  warders  at  the  Tower,  and  as  at- 

are  hoth  aroused.    As  a  moralist  and  politician  tendants  on  the  queen's  state  coach  on  occa- 

he  is  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and,  sions  of  high  ceremonial,  such  as  coronations, 

in  the  presidential  contest  of  1856,  he  took  an  the  opening  and  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and 

active  part  in  favor  of  the  repnhlicans,  not  only  similar  processions.    At  state  royal  dinners,  they 

with  his  pen,  but  by  addressing  mass  meetings  are  on  duty  at  the  side-board,  as  their  name  (cor- 

in  various  parts  of  the  northern  states.  rupted  from  buffetien)  implies,  recalling  probably 

BEEOHET,  Fbedbbio  Wiluail  British  the  time  when  Kings  were  not  so  sure  of  tibeloyiu- 
admiral,  arctic  navigator,  bom  in  London  in  ty  of  their  guests,  but  that  the  presence  of  an 
Feb.  1796,  died  there  Nov.  29,  1856,  eldest  armed  life-guardsman  at  the  buffet  was  an  agree- 
son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Beechey,  portrait  able  addition  to  their  sense  of  security.  Readers 
painter.  He  entered  the  British  navy  as  a  vol-  of  romance  will  remember  the  fine  scene  in 
unteer,  at  the  age  of  10,  and  saw  a  great  deal  Quentin  Durward,  where  Louis  XI.  conceals  an 
of  service  (including  the  contest  at  New  Or-  archer  of  his  guard,  with  loaded  arquebuse  and 
leans)  during  the  12  years  following.  In  1815  lighted  match,  behind  such  a  piece  of  furniture, 
he  was  made  lieutenant ;  in  1818  ne  sailed  in  during  a  solenm  banqnet  given  to  the  envoy  of 
the  Trent,  under  Franklin,  on  his  first  voyage  Burgundy.  The  beeroaters  are  now  only  100  in 
of  arctic  discovery,  acting  as  artist  to  the  ez-  number,  but  are  interesting  from  the  fact  tiiat 
pedition.  In  1819  he  went  as  lieutenant  in  the  they  wear  the  exact  dresses,  flat  black  velvet 
Hecla,  under  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  his  first  berrets,  and  slashed  doublets  of  black,  blue,  scar- 
arctic  voyage.  In  1821  he  was  commissioned  let  and  gold,  with  gilded  partisans  for  weapons, 
(with  his  brother,  H.  W.  Beechey)  to  make  a  which  they  wore  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  v  HI. 
survey  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  from  Trip-  and  Elizabeth ;  so  that,  on  a  visit  to  the  Tower, 
oli  to  Derne.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  they  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene, 
commander,  and  sent  out,  in  1826,  in  the  Bloe-  BEELZEBUB,  a  compound  of  Baal,  though 
som,  on  another  arctic  expedition,  via  Cape  concerning  the  terminal  part  of  the  word  there 
Horn,  to  act  in  concert  with  Franklin  and  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
Parry,  and,  having  passed  Behring's  straits,  writers  translate  the  term  '*goa  of  flies,"  and 
reached,  in  Aug.  1826,  a  point  north  of  Icy  ass^^  two  reasons  for  it^  either  or  both  of 
cape,  reaching  in  boats  71°  28'  81"  N.  lat.,  and  which  may  be  true  or  false,  viz. :  that  he  pro- 
156°  21'  80"  W.  long.— only  146  miles  from  the  tected  the  people  against  noxious  insects,  or 
extreme  point  simultaneoudy  reached  by  Frank-  that  he  was  so  called  in  derision  by  the  Israd- 
lin.  As  they  were  not  aware  of  6aoh  other^s  ites  when  they  wished  to  speak  disrespectfully 
position,  neither  advanced.  Oonmiander  Beech-  of  the  religion  of  their  Moabitish  neighbors. 
ey  subsequently  discovered,  in  1827  (in  which  Others  translate  the  term  BtUl  more  disrespeot- 
vear  he  was  made  post-captain),  2  secure  frilly,  *' god  of  ordure,*' while  otibers  still,  chang- 
narbors,  south-east  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  ing  the  word  to  Beelzebaoth,  render  it  *'  god 
and  near  to  Behring's  straits,  which  he  named  of  hosts,'*  or  Beelzebul,  *^god  of  heaven."  It 
Port  Clarence  and  Grantley  Harbor.  He  return-  appears  very  certain  that  he  was  regarded  In 
ed  to  England,  after  an  absence  ofnearly  3  years.  New  Testament  times  as  an  evil  demon,  for 
Between  1829  and  1889,  he  was  employed  in  Jesus  was  accused  of  casting  out  devils  by 
making  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  South  America  ^^  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,"  and  he  is  per- 
and  Ireland.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  rear  haps  the  same  deity  elsewhere  styled  the  prince 
admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1828  he  married  a  of  the  power  of  the  air.  Such  deities  were 
daughter  of  OoL  Stapleton.  common  in  the  worship  of  the  ancients,  being 

BEECHET,  Sib  Wiixiaic,  English  portrait  but  a  modifled  form  of  the  oriental  dualism, 
painter,  bomatBurford,  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  1758,  which  recognized  a  good  deity  and  an  evil  one. 
died  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  Jan.  1881).  He  BEEMSTER,  one  of  the  polders  or  tracts  of 
was  articled,  first  to  a  ocmveyancer  in  the  coun-  drained  landed  the  Netherlands,  area  8,000  acres, 
try,  and  then  to  a  London  attorney,  but  pro-  containing  a  neat  village.  The  inhabitants  are 
cured  his  release,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  became  chiefly  employed  in  raising  sheep  and  cattle, 
a  student  of  the  royal  academy,  and  closely  BEER  (Germ.  hier\  a  fermented  liquor  made 
imitated  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  For  from  malted  grain — ^in  Europe  most  common- 
some  time  he  confined  himself  to  portraits  at  ly  from  barley,  but  in  this  country  from  wheat 
Norwich,  but  having  executed  some  small  as  well,  and  in  India  from  rice.  Com,  oats, 
pieces  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  which  were  peas,  and  other  similar  articles  of  food,  may  be 
yery  successful,  he  returned  to  London,  where  used  ako  for  this  manufacture.  Hopa,  and 
he  obtained  numerous  commissions  for  f^l-  other  bitter  flavoring  matters,  are  added  to 
length  portraits.  In  1798  he  was  elected  asso-  improve  the  taste,  and  impart  their  peculiar 
date  of  the  royal  academy,  and  appointed  por-  properties  to  the  liquor.  The  name  beer  is  also 
trait  painter  to  Queen  Cfharlotte.     In  1797,  given  in  this  country  and  in  Britain  to  several 
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paitiaUy  fermented  eztraotB  of  the  roots  and  oondenmed,  from  tbe  teiideiio j  to  prodaoe  apo- 

other  parts  of  plants,  as  spmoe,  sassafras^  gin-  plezy  and  palsy. — ^The  stronger  beers,  like  those 

ger,  m. ;  most  of  wbioh  are  designated  by  the  of  northern  Germany,  are  especially  objection- 

tsrm  root-beers.     Bnt  as  generally  nseid  in  able  from  their  dangerons  effects   upon  the 

Europe  it  is  applicable  only  to  liquors  prepared  health* — ^For  the  following  analyses  oi  eeyeral 

b^  malting  ana  seasoned  with  hops  or  other  of  the  best  known  European  and  American 

bitters.    The  drink  in  some  of  its  yarieties  ap«  beers,  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent  paper 

nears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  proba-  upon  this  subject,  published  by  Eenner  von 

bly  discovered  b^  the  E^ptians.    Tacitus  no-  ienneberg^  of  New  York  city: 

tioes  it  as  being  m  common  use  with  the  Ger*  CMoni* 

mans  of  his  time.    Pliny  describes  the  ceUa  Unh^vs  "Holy  Father  Beer,"  ^'*""  "^  ^'^^^   "^ 

and  ceria,  the  beer  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the        Manioh. 81.96  I8.0S   i.M     OlOB 

««.j«a  of  tiu»GanLLnuidei^m  almost  every  fS3J?ir\^"!^;;::::;::::  ll^S  ilS  is   SS 

species  of  grain,  and  evidently  named  from  Double  porter,  ButsUjri  i<ondon.  8aT4  0.98   mo     0.I8 

Ceres,  the  «)ddeas  of  com.    Aristotle  speaks    St!?¥*i'^'f^'*-K; St%  fHi   fS     «":;: 

..^  riT  «.*^^^4.4«»  ..»«i:4>:^  ^^a 'n^^^wuZ^^t-^^     PhUadelphia  Uger  bier 9S.1S    4.86    &40       0.08 

Of  its  mtozicatang  qualities,  and  ineopnrastus    Beedingiageruer 91.80  4.66    &70     0.1s 

Terr  properly  calls  it  the  wine   of  barley.  Waiter^  lagor  bier,  wiiUamBbtngSLSo  4.05   s.44     0.11 

HerodotusliSO  years  B.  0.)  stated  that  the  BayarlMl-ger bier, Munich.....  9a95   4T0    484       m 

Egyptians  noade  their  wine  of  barley.  An  an-  At  the  date  of  this  pi^r  (1864),  it  was  stated 
dent  description  by  Isidorus  and  Orosius  of  the  there  were  no  less  than  27  breweries  in  the  dty 
process  in  use  by  the  Britons  and  Celtic  nations  of  New  York,  several  of  which  brewed  more 
defines  the  liquor  as  not  differing  essentially  than  10.000  barrels  of  80  gallons  each,  of  lager 
from  that  now  made.  ^*The  gram  is  steeped  bier  in  tne  course  OKthe  year.  In  WiUiamsbuig 
in  water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which  its  there  were  18  breweries;  in  Brooklyn,  8 ;  on 
quints  are  ezdted  and  set  at  liberty ;  it  is  then  Staten  Island,8 ;  in  Albany,  8 ;  Buffalo,  7 ;  Phila* 
Med  and  ground,  after  which  it  is  infrised  in  delpMa,  28;  Pittsbmff,  11,  &c.  The  production 
a  certain  quantity  of  water ;  whidi,  being  of  those  of  New  York  was  estimated  at  85,000 
ftnnented,  becomes  a  pleasant,  warming,  barrels  of  lager  bier,  and  from  otiier  places 
strengtiiening.  and  intoxicating  liquor."  Beer  were  introduced  17,500  barrels  more,  n^<tVing 
is  a  nourishing  drink  from  the  gum,  sugar,  the  consumption  of  the  dty  at  that  time  about 
and  starch  it  nolds  in  solution ;  and  the  8,075,000  ^ons.  The  cost  of  a  barrel,  which 
Intter  substances  combined  with  it  impart  varies  with  that  of  grain  and  hops,  was  esti- 
thdr  tonic  properties.  The  proportion  of  alco-  mated  from  $8  60  to  $4.  Hops  then  cost  from 
hoi  is  small  In  the  Edinburgh  ale  it  has  been  45  to  60  cents  per  pound,  and  a  bushel  of  miJted 
ibund  by  Mr.  Brande  to  amount  to  6.20  per  barley  from  |1  87  to  |1  50.  To  produce  40 
cent ;  in  brown  stout,  to  6.80 ;  Burton  ale,  barrels  of  lager  bier  tiiere  are  consumed  50- 
8.66 ;  Londcxi  porter,  4.20 ;  small  beer,  1.28.  bushels  of  malt,  60  pounds  of  hops,  and  8  gal- 
Burton,  or  the  pale  India  ale,  as  found  by  Hoff*  Ions  of  yeast.  A  single  brewingoi  this  quan- 
man,  contains  in  100  parts:  water,  78.87;  ex-  tity  requires  i  a  ton  of  coal.  The  hands  in  a 
tract  of  malt,  14.97 ;  absolute  alcohol,  6.62 ;  German  breweiy  are  paid  monthly  from  |10  to 
and  carbonic  add,  0.04.  Pale  ale  consists  of  the  $25,  beside  their  ftiU  board  and  free  use  of  as 
aune  ingredients,  in  tiie  following  proportions:  much  beer  as  they  can  drink.  The  season  for 
water,  89.74 ;  extract  of  malt,  4.62 ;  alcohol,  brewing  begins  late  in  October  and  closes  early 
bJif;  carbonic  add,  0.07.    I^ustic  add,  aro-  in  ApnL 

matio  matter^,  and  yarious  salts,  are  detected  B££B.  L  Wilhklm,  a  brother  of  Meyerbeer, 

in  the  extract    I^  by  continued  fermentation,  thegreatcomposer,bomFeb.4,l797,diedMardi 

the  sugar  is  all  converted  into  alcohol,  the  ace-  27, 1850.  He  wasestablished  as  banker  at  Berlin, 

tons  fermentation  is  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  andin  1849  he  became  amember  of  the  Prussian 

beer  then  passes  into  Tinegar.    For  the  present  diet.   His  daim  to  notice  rests  upon  his  aohiere- 

pooees  of  manufacture,  see  Bbswino. — Lager  ments  in  the  rohere  of  astronomical  science. 

loer  is  beer  that  has  been   stored  for   some  His  labors  in  this  department  were  associated 

months  in  yaolts.    Its  name  is  nearly  equiva-  with  those  of  the  astronomer,  Madler.    Beer 

knt  to  the  Engjish  name,  "  stodc"  ale.    The  built  an  observatory,  chiefly  devoted  to  the 

vaidts  are  made  of  great  capadty,  often  of  observation  of  the  planet  Mars  and  the  moon. 

Btone^  under  the  breweries ;  and  such  recep-  The  crowning  labor  of  the  2  astronomers  was 

tades  are  essential  in  the  production  of  good  a  map  of  the  moon,  published  in  1886,  upon 

l^ger  bier.     It  is  a  &vorite  drink  with  the  whidi  the  Lalande  prize  was  conferred  by  the 

Germans,  and  the  demand  for  it  with  this  dass  P^endi  academy.    U.  Mighaxl,  a  brother  of 

of  our  population  has  led  to  its  extensive  man-  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  1800,  died  in 

uiacture  in  this  country.    As  in  Bavaria  itself,  Mumch,  March  22, 1888,  became  known  to  the 

itsuseisalmost  an  essential  artide  of  diet  with  literary  world  by  5  tragedies,  of  which  his 

tfaelaborinff  classes,  and  to  some  extent  it  takes  JS^meMee  is  the  best    Mis  complete  works 

the  place  of  animal  food.    Drunk  asitoftcoiis  were  published  at  Leipsic  u\,  1885,  and  his 

to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  gallon  a  day,  but  ^  Correspondence^'  in  1887.   (See  Metsbbxbb.) 

little  other  food  than  bread  is  required  to  satis-  BEERJBN,  Gsoss,  a  Prussian  village,  pop.242. 

fy^appetite.    But  this  free  use  of  it  should  be  memorable  for  the  great  battie  of  the  22d  and 
voii.ni.— 6 


66                      BEERNEIC  BEET 

28dofAnga8t,  1818,  in  which  the  FrenohtroqiMi  judicial  station  nnder  BAinaeI,aiid  a  seat  of 

were  defeated  bj  the  Pnusiand.  idolatry  in  the  time  of  XJzziidi.     IVom  this 

BEERNEM,  a  Tillage  of  Belgium,  6  mOes  S.  time  we  lose  sight  of  it  until  it  is  mentioned 

£.  of  Bruges.  It  has  trade  in  cattle  and  in  linen  again  in  Hie  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era 

goods,  and  has  also  mUls  for  flour,  malt,  and  by  Jerome  and  Eosebius,  as  a  flourishing  village. 

oH    Pop.  in  1861,  8,440.    The  village  is  the  BEET,  a  plant  of  the  genus  beta,  beloD^ng 

seat  of  the  reform  sdiool  for  girls  under  the  to  the  m^mral  order  chenopod&a,  among  which 

charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  complement  it  is  known  by  its  large  succulent  roots  and  a 

of  the  reform  school  for  boys  at  Buysselede.  green  calyx  united  half  way  to  a  hard  rugged 

The  pupils  are  instructed  in  every  department  nut.    The  species  are  found  in  Europe,  the 

of  household  duty,  as  well  as  in  the  elements  of  north  of  Afinca  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 

common  school  education.    The  discipline  of  Four  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  as  ea- 

ihe  school  is  that  of  kindness  and  affection  only,  oulents ;  the  others  are  mere  weeds.    The  com- 

BEEBS,  Nathak,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  mon  beet  or  h€ta  vulgaris,  is  found  in  a  wild 
the  revolution,  bom  at  Stratford,  OtJLTdd,  died  state  in  Egypt  and  along  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
at  New  Haven,  Feb.  10,  1849.  While  stiU  coast  of  the  Mediterraoean.  There  are  several 
quite  younff,  he  went  with  his  father  to  New  varieties,  differing  in  the  form,  dze,  color,  and 
Haven,  and  was  a  member  of  a  military  com*  sweetness  of  their  roots.  The  ^  small  red'*  and 
pany  formed  there  in  1774,  which  was  com-  the  *4ong  yellow"  are  die  most  sweet  and  de- 
manded by  the  celebrated  Benedict  Arndd*  Hcate,  and  have  the  ridiest  color  when  served 
Lnmediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  at  table.  Beet  roots  can  only  be  obtained  in 
battle  of  liezington,  the  company  was  caUed  perfection  in  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  through 
together  by  their  captain,  and  Beers  with  89  which  they  can  easily  penetrate.  In  stony  or 
others  volunteered  to  accompany  him  to  the  stiff  soils  the  roots  become  parched  and  lose 
seat  of  war.  They  immediately  set  out,  and,  their  succulence.  Mangel-wurzel,  or  hetaaUu- 
as  they  passed  through  Pomfret,  were  joined  by  ima^  is  a  much  larger  and  coarser  plant  than 
Gen.  Putnam.  Be^  received  a  lieutenant's  the  common  beet,  from  which  it  differs  by  its 
oomnussion  in  the  army  in  1777,  and  served  roots  being  marked  internally  with  zones  of 
until  1788.  He  was  afterward  engaged,  for  a  red  and  pi&  or  white.  Its  native  country  is 
time,  in  mercantile  afiOsdrsw  and,  in  179&  was  unknown.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe 
chosen  steward  of  Yale  college,  which  office  he  for  feeding  cattie;  its  leaves  affording  a  very 
resigned  in  1819.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  nutritious  food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and 
courtesy,  and  piety.  its  roots,  from  their  exceeding  sweetness,  being 

BEER-SHEBA.  As  the  traveller  to  Palestine  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  oa 
emerges  from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  upon  the  south-  which  cattie  can  be  fed  in  winter.  There  arc 
em  frontier  of  the  holy  land,  he  begins  to  meet  few  crops  so  valuable  for  this  purpose.  Swedish 
with  deep  artificial  excavations,  often  through  turnips,  or  rata  haga^  exceed  them  in  the  quan- 
solid  rook,  and  covered  witli  stone  8liU».  These  tity  of  nourishment,  weight  for  weight ;  but  on 
are  the  wells  of  Palestine.  Among  tiie  first  good  light  soils  the  pi^uce  of  ti^e  beet  per 
that  greet  him  are  the  weUs  of  Beernaheba.  acre  is  much  greater.  The  prop<Mrtional  viJue 
This  ^ace  of  Old  Testament  renown,  as  iden-  of  hay,  potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  and  beets  ia 
tified  in  the  14th  century,  is  dtuatod  about  feeding  cattie,  is  said  by  Einhof  and  by  Thaer 
midway  between  the  southern  point  of  the  to  be  as  follows:  18  tons  of  mangel-wurzel  are 
Dead  sea  and  Bafii  on  the  Mediterranean,  equal  to  16  tons  of  Swedish  turnips,  or  7^  tons 
and  is  at  present  known  as  Bir-es-Seba.  The  of  potatoes,  or  8)- tons  of  good  Engfish  hay,  each 
name  signifies  **  the  well  of  covenant,"  and  quantity  containing  the  same  amount  of  nour* 
doubUess  was  so  designated  to  commemorate  ishment;  but  the  roots  may  be  grown  upon  leas 
the  covenant  between  Abraham  and  Abune-  than  an  acre  of  ground,  while  two  or  three 
lech.  Near  it  Abraham  planted  a  grove  of  acres  of  good  grass  land  are  required  to 
tamarisks.  A  town  of  some  in^K>rtimce  nat-  produce  the  equivalent  amount  of  nay.  The 
urally  mw  up,  in  those  desert  places,  around  a  neet  root  is  wo  4eemed  the  least  exhausting 
well.  Beer-sheba  lying  on  tiie  soutiiem  fron-  to  the  limd. — ^The  white  beet  has  been  chiefly 
tier  of  Palestine,  and  Dan  on  the  northern,  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  extraotiDg  sugar 
'^frorn  Dan  to  Beer-sheba"  came  to  be  used  to  from  its  juice.  It  is  smaller  than  the  mangel- 
signify  the  entire  extent  of  the  country.  Dr.  wurzel  and  more  compact.  The  manufAotore 
Biobinson  found  still  2  circular  weUs  in  toler-  of  sugar  from  beet  root  was  first  conmienced 
able  preservation,  about  65  rods  apsjrt,  one  44  in  France  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  the  otiier  only  about  poleon^s  scheme  for  excluding  British  colonial 
12  feet,  the  deeper  one  excavated  through  solid  produce.  It  was  known  that  a  a^Btallizable 
rock  for  the  lower  16  feet.  It  was  generally  sugar  could  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
much  labor  to  construct  these  wells,  and  from  beet  root^  and  he  encouraged  the  establishment 
tiieir  importance  in  so  desert  a  country,  we  can  of  beet  root  sugar  manu&cture  on  a  large  scale^ 
well  understand  how  the  strife  arose  which  in  by  every  advantage  which  monopoly  and  pre- 
itsa^justmentgavethenametoBeer-sheba.  This  miums  could  give  it  Colonial  sugar  was  sola  as 
town  foil  originally  to  Judah,  but  was  afterward  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound ;  and  as  sugar  had  be- 
transferred  to  Simeon.    It  was  an  important  come  an  indispensable  luxury  in  France,  the 
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mftaniaetare  had  every  ohanoe  of  rapid  and  hope  of  deriying  fame  and  profit  from  his  pre- 
eomplete  sucoesa^  although  the  proceaa  was  ex-  cooitj,  as  had  then  very  recently  been  the  case 
penaiTe.     It  has  mnoe  been  mnoh  unproved,  and  with  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  son  Wolfgang,  for 
beet  root  sugar  now  oompetee  on  nearly  eqoal  before  the  boy  was  4  years  of  aee,  he  was 
tenns  with  colonial  or  cane  sngar,  in  the  mar-  placed  at  the  harpsichord,  (uq4  forced,  nnrelent- 
kete  of  the  world.    Most  of  the  operations  in  ingly,  to  perform  his  didly  task  of  exercises. 
manntHctoring  beet  root  sngar  are  nearly  the  He  soon  required  better  instmction  than  his 
same  as  those  by  which  the  juice  of  the  sngar  father  oonld  give,  and  became  successively  the 
cane  is  prepared  for  nse,  but  much  greater  skill  pnpil  of  Pfeiffer,  oboist  in  the  chapel,  and  of 
and  nicety  are  required  in  rendering  the  juice  Van  der  Eder,  court  organist.    In  1781  Van  der 
of  the  beet  root  orystallizable,  owmg  to  its  Eder  was  succeeded  by  0.  G.  Neefe,  and  the 
greater  rawneas  and  the  smaller  relative  pro«  pupil  was  transferred  to  him.    A  musical  peri- 
portion  of  sugar  it  contains.    When  beet  root  odical  of  that  day,  in  a  letter  describing  the 
sugar  is  refined,  however,  it  is  said  to  beim*  musical  establishment  at  Bonn,  probably  written 
possible  for  the  most  experienced  judge  to  dis-  by  Neefe  himself^  inclndes  the  boy  among  the 
tingoish  it  from  the  other,  either  by  the  taste  musicians,  and  speaks  of  him  thus :  ^*  Louis 
or  the  appearaooe.    Five  tons  of  clean  roots  van  Beethoven,  son  of  the  above-named  tenor- 
produce  about  4^  owt.  of  coarse  sugar,  which  1st,  a  boy  of  11  years  and  of  very  prominng  tal- 
gives  about  140  lbs.  of  double  refined  8i4;ar  and  ents.    He  plays  the  harpsichord  with  great  skill 
60  Iba  of  inferior  lump  sugar ;  the  rest  is  molas-  and  power,  reads  weU  at  sight,  and,  to  say  all 
see,  from  which  apirits  of  good  quality  are  die-  in  a  word,  plays  nearly  all  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
tiDed. — ^The  ehard  beet,  or  beta  cycla^  inferior  in  WohUrnnp^rirteB  Kkmtr  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  size  of  its  roots^  is  remarkable  for  the  thick-  Herr  Neefe.    He  that  knows  this  coUeotion  of 
ness  of  the  ribs  of  its  leaves,  winch  are  white,  preludes  and  fbgues  in  every  key  T  which  may 
yelbw,  green,  orange  colored,  or  deep  crimson,  almost  be  called  the  Tiephu  ultra  oi  music)  wA 
in  different  varieties.    It  is  c^tivated  like  the  know  what  this  implies.    Herr  Neefe  has  also, 
eommoii  beet  in  gardens,  and  forms  one  of  the  so  fiir  as  his  other  dnties  allow,  given  him  some 
principal  vegeCaMes  nsed  by  agricultural  labor-  instruction  in  thorough  base.    At  present  he  is 
ocs  and  snuui  occupiers  of  hmd  in  many  parts  exercising  him  in  oompoation,  and  for  his  en- 
of  G^many,  Switzerland,  and  France.    Swiss  oouragement  has  caused  9  variations  composed 
ehaidprodnoes  numerous  large  succulent  leaves,  by  him  upon  a  march,  for  the  hupsiohord,  to  be 
with  a  very  solid  rib  running  along  the  middle,  engraved  at  Mannheim."    Beside  these  vari- 
The  leafy  part  stripped  off  and  boiled  is  used  as  ations,  we  possess  a  cq>e6imen  of  his  powers  at 
a  sabstitote  for  greens  and  spinach ;  the  rib  and  this  early  age,  in  8  piano-forte  sonatas,  dedicated 
Btaik  are  dressed  like  asparagus  or  scorzenera;  to  the  elector  and  printed  at  Spire.    In  1788 
they  h&ve  a  pleasant  sweet  taste^  and  are  deem-  the  elector  died,  and  fortunately  for  the  young 
ed  by  some  persons  more  wholesome  than  the  Bee^ovenwassucceeded  by  Maximilian  Francis, 
eahbage  tribe;  but  in  other  varieties,  they  have  a  member  of  the  music-loving  family  of  the 
an  earthy  taste  which  is  unpleasant.— ^a  beet,  empress  Maria  Theresa.    Attached  to  the  young 
er  hgta  marUtmOy  is  a  perennial,  and  one  of  the  elector's  court  was  a  certain  €k>unt  Walostein, 
moat  valoable  plants  known  for  greens.     It  his  bosom  friend,  a  practical  musician  and  fiami- 
tiirivea  in  gardens  without  any  Bort  of  care,  and  liar  with  the  music  of  Vienna^  where,  at  that 
is  inereased  by  seeds  which  it  yields  in  great  time,    Glnck,   Haydn,    Salien,    Bighini,   &o^ 
abundBQce.  ^^  reigned  supreme.    The  count  soon  discovered 
BEETHOVEN^.    I.  Ltmwia  van,  probably  a  the  promise  of  the  boy,  and  became  his  protec- 
native  of  Maesteicht  in  Holland,  was  a  base  singer  tor.    Through  his  influence,  Beethoven,  in  his 
of  oonsidenible  reputation,  in  the   electoral  15th  year,  was  appointed  assistant  court  organ- 
chapel  at  Bonn,  and  in  openL    About  1761  he  ist,  and  in  his  IBtn  was  sent  to  Vienna  at  the 
was  elevated  by  the  elector  "UftTimiliftn  Freder-  elector's  expense,  to  studv  witili  Mozart    The 
ie  to  the  position  of  kapelhneister,  which  office  illness  of  his  mother  recalled  him  to  Bono,  and 
he  aaons  to  have  held  until  the  appointment  of  her  deaUi  abont  the  end  of  July,  1787,  doubtless 
Taccbesi  in  1771.    He  composed  several  operas,  was  the  cause  of  his  remaining  for  the  present 
none  of  which,  however,  are  now  preserved,  there^  for,  owing  to  the  habits  of  his  frtther,  the 
He  died  Dec.  24^  1778.    U.  LuDwia  van,  one  of  support  of  his  two  young  brothers,  Easper  An- 
^matest  of  mnsioal  composers,  son  of  Johann  ton  KarL  bom  April  8,  1774,  and  Nicholas 
van  Methoveo,  a  tenor  singer  in  the  electoral  Johann.  Oct  2, 1770,  mv^  in  a  great  measure, 
cbapel  at  Bonn,  and  grandson  of  the  foregomg^  have  devolved  upon  him.     The  4  succeed- 
boni  Dee.  16  or  1^  1770,  died  at  Vienna,  ingvears  must  have  been  years  of  great  exertion 
Much  S&y  1827.     He  was  the  second  of  4  to  tne  young  man.    His  salary  could  not  have 
daldnDj    the  first   of  whom  died  in  early  been  large,  either  as  organist  or  as  member  of 
htftacy.    The  habits  of  Johann  van  Beethoven  the  orchestra,  in  which  he  played  the  viola;  nor 
vers  bad,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  KapeU-  were  the  pnmtsc^  teaching  great    His  position 
fiKoter  Beethoven  the  familv  sank  into  pov-  in  the  ordiestra  as  player  of  the  viola  would  be 
ettf.    It  18  probable  that  Ludwig  exhibited  a  snffieient  refhtation  of  the  oft-told  anecdote 
prooA  of  his  remarkable  musical  talents  at  a  of  Beethoven  and  the  spider,  did  we  not  know 
rerr  estty  age^  ^^  ^^^  ^  &ther  indulged  the  that  the  real  hero  of  the  story  was  Berthaume^ 
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aParinanviolmUt.    In  1792,  his  brothers  being  is  the  leading  characteristio  of  the  mosio  of 
off  his  hands  (Karl  a  music  teacher,  and  Johann  Beethoven.     In  a  letter  to   his   friend.  Dr. 
an  f^thecary's  boy),  Beethoven  was  again  in  Wegeler,  dated  June  29, 1800,  he  says :  "  My 
a  position  to  accept  the  elector^s  kindness,  and  hearing  has  been  gradoally  becoming  weaker 
returned  to  Yieiyia;  which  capital,  audits  en-  for  8  years  past"    The  original  cause  of  this 
virona,  save  upon  a  single  visit  to  Berlin,  one  or  misfortune  was  a  hemorrhoidal  diffic^ty,  and 
two  to  Prague,  and  Idis  snnmier  journeys  for  a  conseouent  chronic  weakness  of  the  bowels, 
health  to  various  watering  places,  he  never  attended  with  violent  colia     He  describes  the 
again  left.    The  young  composer  reached  Y ien-  symptoms  of  his  case  and  its  treatment  by  phy- 
na  a  few  weeks  b^ore  completing  his  22d  year,  alcians,  and  adds :  "  I  may  say  that  I  feel  myself 
With  the  modesty  of  real  talent  he  suppressed  stronger  and  better  in  consequence,  only  my 
all  his  previous  attempts  at  composition,  and  ears — ^they  are  still  ever  rin^g  and  nnging  day 
came  before  the  public  only  as  a  piano-forte  vir-  and   night    I   can   truly  say  that  I  pass  a 
tnoso.    In  this  field  he  had  but  one  rival — ^for  wretched  existence ;    for  the  last   2  years  I 
Mozart   had   died   the   year  before-^oeeph  have    almost    entirely   diunned  socie^,   be- 
Woelfl;  and  the  only  rivalry  between  them  was  cause    it  is  impossible  to  tell   people  1  am 
in  execution,  of  which  Woelfl  was  an  astonish-  deaf  I'*    Again:  *'In  the  theatre  I  am  forced 
ing  master.    In  force,  fire,  and  originality  of  to  lean  up  dose  to  the  orchestra  to  understand 
conception,  Beethoven  was  far  the  greater  of  the  the  actors.    The  higher  tones  of  the  voices  and 
two.    The  first  6  years  of  his  sojourn  in  Vienna  instruments,  if  I  am  at  a  little  distance,  I  cannot 
were  the  hapj^est  of  the  composer's  life.    He  hear,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  people  do  not 
mingled  in  the  best  society,  was  the  favorite  of  notice  it  in  conversation  with  me.*^    In  the 
people  of  the  first  rank,  and  was  placed  at  thehead  summer  of  1802  he  had  a  dangerous  attack  <^ 
of  his  profession  by  the  best  judges.    In  the  illness^  an^  in  tiie  prospect  of  death,  wrote  a  re- 
mean  time  he  was  making  himself  master  of  mu-  markable  pi^r,  addressed  to  hia  brothers,  in 
rical  form,  studying  successively  with  Haydn  which  he  paints  the  sufferings  which  he  had 
and  the  renowned  contrapuntist  Albrechtsber-  passed  through  in  veiypowerM  language.  We ' 
ger,  kiu>ellmeister  at  St.  Stephenls.    The  some-  quote  a  few  lines:  ^^Bom  of  an  fu^dent,  san- 
what  dry  but  thorough  course  of  study  pursued  guine  temperament,  and  peculiarly  susceptible 
under  the  latter,  may  be  followed  by  the  musioal  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  yet  at  this  early 
student  in  the  work  known  as  ^^Beethoven's  age  I  must  withdraw  from  me  world,  and  lead  a 
Studies,"  which  is  made  up  from  the  lessons  solitary  life.    When  I  at  times  have  determined 
original  and  selected  given  him  by  his  teacher,  to  rise  superior  to  all  this,  oh,  how  cruelly  have 
and  is  often  enriched  by  the  shrewd,  witty,  ana  I  heea  asain  cast  down  by  proo&  doubly  painful 
caustic  remarks  of  the  gifted  pupiL    The  an-  of  my  defective  hearing,  and  yet  it  has  been 
nexation  of  Cologne  to  the  French  empire,  and  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people, 
theexpulsionoftiiedeotor^tlengtix  left  Beet-  ^SpeiJc  louder,  scream,  for  I  am  deaf  r    Ah, 
hoven  free  to  remain  in  Vienna  and  devote  how  could  I  proclaim  the  weakness  of  a  sense 
himself  to  composition,  the  science  of  which  he  which  I  ought  to  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than 
had  now  thoroughlv  mastered.    The  first  im-  others,  which  once  I  did  possess  in  the  highest 
portant  works  whidi  he  sent  to  the  press  were  perfection — ^a  perfection  equalled   by  few  of 
the  8  sonatas,  op.  2,  and  the  8  trios,  op.  1,  but  my  profession.    Alas,  I  cannot  do  tUs!    For- 
others  followed  witA  a  rapidity  truly  astonish-  give  me  then,  if  I  d^w  back  when  I  woold 
ing.    It  is  not  possible  to  arrange  the  works  of  gladly  mingle  with  you.    My  misfortune  inflicts 
this  master  in  the  order  of  tiieir  composition,  upon  me  a  double  woe  in  caunng  me  to  bemis- 
and  to  decide  how  many,  of  his  earlier  produo-  i^prehended.  For  me  there  can  be  no  recreation 
tions  especially,  belong  to  a  given  periodL    It  is  in  social  intercourse^  no  joining  in  refined  and 
certain,  however,  that  before  the  do^e  of  the  intellectual  conversation,  no  mutual  outpourings 
last  century  the  list  included  many  variations  of  the  heart  with  others."    Again:  ^^^Bnt  what 
and  songs,  more  than  20  sonatas  for  the  piano-  humiliation,  when  some  one  standing  by  me 
forte  solo,  8  probably  more)  sonatas  for  piano-  hears  a  distant  fiute,  and  I  hear  no&ing,  or 
forte  and  vioJun,  8  for  piano  and  violoncello,  8  listens  to  the  song  of  the  herdsman,  and  I  hear 
trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  that  in  Bb  no  sound.    Such  incidents  have  brought  me  to 
with  darinet,  the  quartet  for  piano  and  bowed  the  verge  of  despair-*a  little  more,  and  I  had 
instruments,  the  quintet  ifor  piano  and  wind  in-  put  an  end  to  my  life.    One  thing  only,  art— 
struments,  the  concertos  in  0  and  Bb  for  piano  thb  restrained  me.    I  could  not  leave  the  world 
and  orchestra^  6  trios,  6  quartets,  the  quintet  until  that  was  accomplished  which  I  felt  was 
in  £b  for  bowed  instruments^  the  septet,  tiie  demanded  of  me."    This  period  was  a  orisis  in 
ballet'^  Men  of  Prometheus,"  and  the  Ist  and  Sd  his  life.    Upon  his  recovery  from  his  illness, 
symphoniesi    Such  fertUity  certainly  promised  though  he  had  littie  hope  of  ever  recovering  his 
a  career  in  no  resoect  behind  tiioaa  «  Handel,  hearing,  he  became  more  patient  and  cheerful. 
Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart   But  ka  was  already  and  again  wrought  out  hia  musical  inspirations 
Buffering   from   a  calamity  wiich  afterward  with  great  industry.    Among  the  numerous 
greatly  limited  his  productiveness,  but  which  compodtions  of  tiie  few  following  years  are 
we  may  consider  the  cause  of  tiie  profound  several  of  his  capital  works.     The  **  Heroic 
depth  of  sentiment^  feding,  and  pasdon,  which  Symphony"  was  produced  in  1804;  ''  Fidelio" 
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ia  1806 ;  the  4th,  5th,  and  6iih  sympboniefi,  and  and  at  others  of  the  uncle,  was  decided  in  favor 
&e  maas  in  O,  during  the  4  following  years.  It  of  the  latter.  The  opposmg  counsel  thereupon 
is  a  c(Hnmon  impression,  that  the  ill  success  of  brought  a  technical  objection  to  the  proceedings, 
lu8  opera,  '*  Fidelio,"  discouraged  Beethoven  viz.,  that  Beethoven  was  not  of  noble  birSi, 
ever  after  from  attempting  dramatic  composi-  and  could  not  bring  suit  in  this  court ;  that  van 
tions.  His  negotiations  with  various  poets,  in  Holland  was  not  equivalent  to  von  in  Germany. 
KOmer,  BeUstab,  GriUparzer,  Bernard,  for  a  The  point  was  sustained,  to  Beethoven  s  great  in- 
libretto,  evendown  to  the  close  of  life,  and  espe-  dignation,  and  the  suit  was  transferred  to  the 
dallj  a  formal  written  proposition  dated  in  1807,  ma^strates'  court  of  the  city,  dearly  the  proper 
and  stUl  in  existence,  to  the  management  of  the  place,  as  Beethoven  had  been  made  a  citizen  of 
imperial  theatres  for  an  engagement  as  regular  Vienna,  some  years  before,  as  a  mark  of  honor, 
composer,  show  how  erroneous  is  the  inmres-  The  former  decision  was  here  reversed,  and 
aoa.  What  prevented  the  acceptance  of  Beet-  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  bring  a  new  action, 
hoven's  proposition  by  the  managers  is  not  It  was  not  until  some  time  in  the  year  1821 
now  known.  The  music  to  Eotzebue's  ^  Ruins  that  he  obtained  full  possession  of  the  boy.  In 
of  Athena  '*  was  first  performed  in  1812 ;  the  the  mean  time  the  nephew  had  fallen  into  habits 
"Battle  of  Yittoria"  and  the  7th  symphony  of  indolence,  falsehood,  and  extravagance  be- 
in  the  antmnn  of  1818 ;  the  cantata,  *^  The  Glo-  yond  the  power  of  his  uncle  to  restrain  or  oontroL 
rions  IComent,"  at  the  Vienna  congress  in  1814 ;  Johann  van  Beethoven,  the  composer's  younger 
and  the  8th  symphony  was  written  as  early  brother,  was  mean,  sordid,  and  vain,  and  mar- 
as  1816.  The  labors  of  the  summer  of  1815  were  ried  to  a  woman  who  brought  her  illegitimate 
principally  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  daughter  to  his  house,  and  not  seldom  received 
Boottish  songs  for  G^rge  Thompson  of  Edin-  her  own  lovers  there.  For  such  a  man  Beet- 
borgfa.  From  this  period  the  works  of  Beet-  hoven  could  have  little  fraternal  affection* 
hoven  followed  each  other  in  still  less  rapid  sue-  The  nephew  became  all  in  all  to  him.  Upon 
eession,  not  only  from  the  grandeur  and  extent  him  he  lavished  all  the  rich  affections  of  hia 
of  their  designs,  but  from  the  effects  produced  great  heart.  No  pains  nor  expense  was 
upon  him  by  a  legal  process,  which  daimed  spared  on  the  young  man's  education ;  but  in 
much  of  his  attention,  and  caused  him  the  deep-  vain.  In  August,  1826,  the  youth,  then  about 
cat  anxiety.  The  last  half-dozen  sonatas,  those  20  years  of  age,  unable  to  pass  the  examina- 
gianta  of  piano-forte  composition,  the  grand  tions  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  filled 
maas  in  D — a  8  years'  labor — ^the  overture  in  up  the  measure  of  his  ingratitude  by  shooting 
0,  op.  115;  the  0th  symphony,  with  chorus,  himself  in  the  head.  The  wound  was  not  fbtal, 
completed  in  1824»  the  last  grand  quartets,  were  and  fit  length  he  recovered.  By  the  laws  of 
the  principal  productions  of  his  last  10  years.  Austria,  he  was  an  offender  against  public 
The  legal  process  above  mentioned  was  too  morals  and  the  church,  and  for  some  months 
important  in  ita  influence  to  be  passed  over  was  deprived  of  liberty.  When  at  length 
without  some  notice.  Karl  van  Beethoven  had  restored  to  his  uncle,  it  was  with  the  order  to 
been  nnfortunate  in  his  marriage,  §nd  upon  his  leave  Vienna  in  24  hours.  In  his  extremity 
death  in  1815  had  left  his  son  to  the  special  care  Beethoven  accepted  the  invitation  of  his 
and  protection  of  the  composer.  The  mother,  brother  to  retire  with  Karl  to  Johann's  estate 
although  she  soon  became  the  kept  mistress  of  some  80  miles  above  Vienna,  on  the  Danube, 
a  citizen  of  Vienna,  refused  to  part  with  her  until  such  time  as  a  place  in  the  army  could  be 
son,  and  Beethoven  was  forced  to  bring  the  case  found  for  the  young  man.  The  place  and  the 
before  the  courts.  The  will  of  the  father  was  society  of  his  brother's  &mily  soon  became  in- 
not  sufficient  ground  by  the  laws  of  Austria  supportable  to  the  composer,  and  he  deter* 
for  removing  &e  chil(L  from  his  mother,  nor  his  mined  to  return  to  the  capital.  This  journey  of 
legal  adoption  by  his  uncle.  It  became  neces-  2  days,  in  cold,  wet  weather,  was  too  much  for 
aary  for  Beethoven  to  prove  the  bad  character  of  his  feeble  constitution,  and  he  reached  Vienna, 
his  slater-in-Iaw,  and  show  that  the  moral  wel-  D0b.  2, 1826,  with  his  nephew,  laboring  under 
fare  of  the  boy  demanded  his  removal  from  her  the  effects  of  a  very  severe  cold.  A  few  days 
influence.  This,  to  a  man  who  in  i^e  corrupt  afterward  a  billiard  marker  of  one  of  the  coffee 
society  of  Vienna  had  lived  a  blameless  life,  and  houses  wastaken  to  the  hospital  sick,  where  he  in* 
who  had  his  friends  and  acquaintances  princi-  formed  Dr.  Wawruch,  clinical  professor  in  the 
paHy  among  princes  and  the  nobility,  was  in  the  university,  that  Ksal  van  Beethoven  had  request- 
uflt  degree  mortifying.  Its  effect  upon  him  ed  him  to  send  a  physician  to  his  sick  uncle,  and 
was  so  great  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  besought  Dr.  Wawruch  to  call.  During  the  days 
meeting  the  large  expenses  entailed  upon  him  that  had  elapsed,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
by  the  process,  and  by  his  adoption  of  the  lungs  had  set  in,  and  the  professor  found  Beet- 
bov,  induced  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  hoveninaverybadconiUtion.  The  inflammation 
pnbliahera.  During  8  years  not  one  of  his  subsided,  but  was  succeeded  by  dropsy,  under 
great  works  was  produced.  The  suit  was  which  the  illustrious  patient  sank,  and  a 
originally  brought  in  1816,  in  the  court  in  quarter  before  6  in  the  evening  of  March  26, 
which  the  causes  of  the  nobility  were  tried,  1827,  in  the  midst  of  a  sudden  storm  of  rain, 
and  after  9  or  8  years,  during  which  the  boy  hHil,  and  lightning,  breathed  his  last.  Notwith* 
was  somedmee  in  poesesnon  of  the  mother  standing  the  great  expenses  to  which  Beethoven 
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had  been  pat,  daring  most  of  his  life,  bjill  mastery  Beethoven,  in  oommon  with  all  the 
health,  ana  the  soma  which  he  had  spent  for  reallj  great  masters,  had,  and  it  was  tempered 
his  brothers  and  nei^w,  during  the  long-con-  even  in  his  youth  by  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
tinned  legal  proeess  mentioned  above,  he  left  principles  of  harmony,  that  his  extemporaneous 
property  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,  a  &ot  performances  were  as  free  from  false  harmonic 
which  sufficiently  refutes  the  oommon  impres-  relationa,  as  the  speaking  of  an  acc(»npli8hed 
sion  that  he  passed  his  life  in  abject  poverty. —  orator  from  errors  in  the  use  of  articulate  speech. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works,  we  find  As  he  advanced  in  years  his  improvisations  at- 
hardly  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  had  not  tracted  more  and  more  notice,  and  upon  his 
wrought,  but  the  preponderance  of  the  instni-  arrival  in  Vienna,  men  who  had  known  Mozart 
mental  over  the  vocal  music  is  striking.  For  and  fully  appreciated  his  marvellous  powers, 
the  full  orchestra  he  has  left  us  9  symphonies^  oonfessed  their  astonishment  at  the  force,  vigor, 
11  overtures,  the  Egmont  music,  the  battle  of  and  fire  of  the  young  Bhinelander  when,  giving 
Vittoria,  and  some  worter  pieces.  Of  chamber  his  fancy  the  rein,  his  flying  fingers  interpreted 
music  the  compositicms — among  them  16  grand  the  current  of  his  musical  thoughts.  In  his 
quartets^  and  4  trios  for  bowed  instruments,  earliest  published  works  will  be  found  much  of 
m>m  the  grand  concerto  and  septet  down  to  that  pensive  feeling  which  distinguished  his  ex- 
the  romanza  and  sonata — are  very  numerous,  t^mporaneous  efforts^  and  this  quality  in  his 
There  are  82  grand  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte  son^as  became  more  marked  as  he  advanced 
solo,  and  more  than  100  other  compontions,  in  years.  Hence  the  marvellous  fascination  of 
varying  from  the  grand  concerto  to  tiie  varia*  his  sonatas  for  every  appreciative  performer  or 
tions  upon  a  melody  for  that  instrument  alone  hearer.  They  appeal  to  our  hearts  as  the  Ian- 
or  combined  with  others.  Two  masses,  1  sacred  guage  of  his  own.  They  paint  to  us  his  moments 
cantata,  and  a  number  of  songs,  belong  to  the  of  joy  and  of  sorrow;  ofhope  and  of  longings  for 
branch  of  sacred  music ;  an  opera,  and  a  vast  that  which  is  loftier  and  nobler — Imigings  oft- 
variety  of  songs,  trios,  te.,  fill  up  the  catalogue  times  which  can  be  uttered  only  in  music, 
of  his  vocal  music  Beethoven^s  mission,  if  we  When  writing  for  the  orchestra  the  grandeur  of 
may  use  the  tenuy  was  to  perfect  instrumental  his  thoughts  rose  with  the  increase  of  means  at 
music  as  the  language  of  feeling  and  of  the  sen-  his  conmiand,  and  he  reached  heights  beyond 
timents.  Under  Bach,  lEaydn^  and  Mozart,  the  all  that  composers  before  him  or  since  have 
sonata  and  the  symphony  had  attained  their  attained.— Justice  has  not  usually  been  done  to 
complete  development  in  form.  Under  Beet-  Beethoven  on  the  score  of  intellect  His  large 
hoven,  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  thenu  head  was  in  fact  filled  with  a  brain  capable  of 
Something  bad  already  been  done  in  this  direc-  intensely  energetic  and  long-continued  action, 
tion.  We  perceive  traces  of  it  in  Bach,  and  in  He  was  an  insatiable  reader,  eepedally  of  his- 
Mozart.  Clementi  had  written  a  sonata  for  tory,  and  none  followed  with  a  deeper  interest 
piano-forte,  entitled  Dido  Abbandanata^  and  the  rapidly  chan^ng  scenes  of  that  great  po- 
Haydn,  in  quartet  and  symphony,  was  in  the  litioal  drama  which  began  in  his  19th  year 
habit  of  imagining  some  story,  the  situations  of  in  Paris,  an^  ended  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
which,  in  their  corresponding  emotions,  he  en-  in  1815.  Born  upon  the  Bhine,  reared  under 
deavored  to  depict.  Beethoven  went  further,  the  remarkably  liberal  institutions  of  the  dec- 
He  not  only  pNEdnted  character  as  no  other  torate  of  Cologne,  and  subjected  to  the  direct 
master  had  done  in  music  (see  his  overtures  influence  of  those  ideas  which  set  France  in  a 
to  Prometheus  and  Goriolanus),  but  made  his  blaze,  he  was  early  and  for  life  a  repubUcan  in 
music  the  medium  of  communicating  the  feel-  his  politics.  He  had  not  the  education  of  a 
ings  which  swelled  his  own  breast  We  feel  scholar,  and  the  universal  fiict  which  obtains  in 
this  oontinuall^  in  his  piano-forte  sonatas,  nor  regard  to  men  of  strong  minds  and  great  reflective 
is  the  explanation  of  the  fiict  difficult  The  un-  powers,  who  have  not  eiHoyed  the  advantages 
remitting  practice  to  which  he  was  forced  by  of  high  culture,  obtuns  tSao  in  his  case,  viz. :  a 
his  father  daring  childhood,  together  with  the  tendency  to  put  full  fiiith  in  conclusions  founded 
course  of  instruction  then  in  vc^e,  which  upon  insufficient  data,  and  to  consider  their  con- 
aimed  rather  at  making  sound  musicians,  than  feasedly  high  authority  upon  subjects  to  which 
masters  of  finger  gymnastics,  gave  him  that  they  have  devoted  themselves  as  a  guarantee 
power  over  the  piano-forte  and  the  organ,  of  the  correctness  of  their  views  upon  others, 
without  which  no  one  can  be  said  to  This  argues  not  a  want,  but  rather  the  posses- 
have  a  mastery  over  those  instrumentB,  sion,  of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  power. 
We  spedc  of  the  mastery  of  style  in  an  orator.  In  whatever  sphere  of  mental  activity  Beet- 
when  his  thoughts,  as  tiiey  rise,  clothe  them-  hoven  had  been  ^ao^  he  would  have  been  a 
selves  at  once  in  language  forcible,  appropriate,  man  of  mark.  The  exciting  social,  religious, 
and  elegant  So  a  complete  mastery  of  the  and  political  topics,  which  agitated  all  Europe 
piano-forte  and  or^^  implies  that  the  musical  during  the  age  of  Beethoven,  are  famiiiany 
thought,  as  it  rises  in  the  composer's  mind,  sug-  known  to  alL  Upon  these  topics  he  studied, 
gests  inunediately  the  combinations  andsucces-  pondered,  reflected,  and  the  aspirations,  hopes, 
sions  of  notes  which  will  express  it,  and  the  triumphs — ^the  grie^  woe,  and  despair  of  that 
instantaneous  dropping  of  the  fingers  upon  the  age,  found  a  place  in  his  all-embracing  sympa- 
ooxresponding  keys  of  the  instrument.    This  thies.    We  perceive  a  tendency  in  his  early 
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orchestral  works,  while  still  inflaenoed  in  his  they  almost  Always  oonoeal  the  tme  wings,  and 
style  by  Haydn  and  Mozart^  in  the  direction  are  generaUy  as  long  as  the  body;  in  Hie  act  of 
which,  as  stated  above,  his  piano-forte  mnsio  flight  they  are  nsoally  extended,  though  in 
followed  —  to  become  the  medium  through  some  species  destitute  of  true  wings  they  are 
which  the  oompoeer  made  known  his  feelings,  united  on  the  dorsal  suture;  in  uie  wingless 
But  when,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  found  genera  the  elytra  are  always  found.  The  ab- 
tiie  sense  most  necessary  to  the  musician  forsak-  domen  is  sessile,  or  united  to  the  chest  by  its 
ing  him,  and  under  this  calamity  he  gradually  greatest  breadth,  composed  of  6  or  7  rines» 
withdrew  himself  from  society,  retaining  a  few  membranous  above  where  it  is  protected  by  tne 
old  friends,  but  making  comparatively  few  new  elytra,  and  of  a  more  homy  consistence  below, 
ones,  the  tendency  became  more  marked.  As  In  the  males  the  anterior  pdr  of  legs  are  often 
yean  passed  on  and  old  friends  fell,  he  retired  stronger,  and  the  tarsi  broader,  than  in  tiie  fe- 
more  and  more  within  himself^  trusting  males.  All  the  coleoptera  masticate,  and  are 
more  folly  to  the  impulses  of  his  genius,  unin-  accordingly  provided  with  iostmments  proper 
finenoed  by  modes  and  fSashiona  and  popular  for  cutting  and  triturating  their  food ;  the  sali- 
styles ;  then  it  was  that  the  rich  stores  of  musi-  vary  glands  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  few  in 
cal  knowledge,  acquired  in  his  younger  and  numl^r;  the  digestive  canal  varies  in  length 
happier  days,  were  lavished  upon  works,  the  according  to  the  habit  of  life,  but  it  generdly 
depths  of  whose  thoughts,  and  the  grandeur  of  is  much  longer  than  the  body.  The  sexes  are 
whose  designs,  so  far  surpassed  the  apprecia-  separate,  and  the  act  of  reproduction  is  a  tme 
tion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  be  sexual  connection.  The  organs  of  respiration 
ccAdemned  as  the  vagaries  oi  a  madman.  As  are  stigmata  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
Gothic  architecture  is  tiiie  ardstio  record  of  the  trachea  pervading  all  parts  of  the  system.  The 
aspirations  of  the  ages  during  which  it  grew  to  abdomen  encloses  a  fatty  tissue,  apparently  con- 
perfection,  so  the  ordiestral  works  of  Beethoven  nected  with  nutrition,  which  causes  many  of 
are  the  musical  record  of  the  great  ideas  of  his  these  insects  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  as  food 
time  in  the  form  and  likeness  which  they  as-  by  the  savage  tribes  oftiie  old  world.  They 
snmed  in  his  mind.  Haydn  and  Mozart  per-  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis;  and  the 
feoted  instrumental  music  in  its  form — ^Beet-  lano^  or  grabs,  are  generally  soft  bodied,  and 
hoven  touched  it,  and  it  became  a  living  souL  provided  with  6  legs;  it  is  in  this  state  that 
BEETLE,  a  v^y  numerous  and  well-known  they  are  so  destractive  to  vegetation.  The 
order  of  insects,  constituting  the  coleoptera,  males  perish  soon  after  the  sexual  union,  and 
They  have  usually  4  wings:  2  membranous,  the  the  ^smales  die  shortly  after  the  eggs  have  been 
organs  of  flight,  filmy  and  folded  transversely ;  depodted. — ^The  coleoptera  have  been  variously 
and  2,  anterior  and  superior  to  these,  of  a  divided  by  different  authors;  the  divisions  of 
harder  conastence,  protecting  the  former,  and  Latreille,  according  to  the  Aumber  of  the  joints 
called  ^tra.  They  all  have  mandibles  and  in  the  tarsi,  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
jaws.  Ilie  attention  of  naturalists  has  been  naturalbts.  These  divisions  are  tiie  following: 
specially  called  to  this  order,  the  most  nn-  l^pentamera,  having  5  joints  on  each  foot;. 2, 
merous  among  insects,  fh>m  their  singular  ^ter^TMro,  having  5  joints  to  the  anterior  2  pairs 
forms,  brilliant  markings,  size,  and  ease  of  pres-  of  feet,  and  4  joints  to  the  posterior  pair; 
ervation ;  so  that  their  stracture,  habits,  and  8,  tetramera,  having  4  joints  to  all  the  feet ; 
transformations  are  very  well  ascertained.  The  4,  tHmeri^  having  no  more  than  8  joints  to 
head  varies  greatly  both  in  size  and  form  in  the  the  feet.  Though  this  system  is  artificial,  and 
di&rent  tribes;  it  presents  2  anteniUBy  of  va-  in  many  points  very  defective,  it  is  still  sufficient 
rions  fwms,  of  which  the  joints  are  generally  11  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  very  complex  order. 
in  number ;  the  eyes  are  2,  and  compound;  In  the  i^ort  space  of  this  article  little  more  can 
thev  have  no  simple  eyes,  according  to  La-  be  done  than  to  enumerate  the  &milies  of  the 
treule.  The  moutn  consists  of  a  leSrum;  2  order,  with  very  brief  notices  of  some  of  the 
mandibles,  usually  of  a  homy  oonmstence ;  2  most  remarkable. — Latreille  makes  20  families, 
^ws,  each  one  having  lor  2  palpi  ;BXid  a  Ich  as  follows.  Hie  pentamera  include:  1.  The 
oium  of  2  pieces^  accompanied  by  2  palpL  tfomfoom,  whose  varied  epecies  all  agree  in  beins 
The  anterior  segment  of  the  thoraos,  or  the  cors-  exceedingly  voracious ;  they  are  both  terrestrial 
kt,  whidi  is  in  fiv>ntof  the  wings,  is  larger  and  aquatic;  the  former  have  been  divided 
than  the  other  2  segments,  and  is  free  in  its  into  the  tribes  eieindeleta  and  carabiei,  the  lat- 
movements;  it  supports  only  the  first  pdr  of  ter  constitute  the  tribe  Ayc^roeantAori.  Theo- 
legs;  the  other  segments  are  united  together,  eindela  are  very  beautifully  ornamented,  of 
and  nearly  immovable;  the  metothoraa  sup-  light  and  active  forms,  quick  in* their  motions, 
ports  the  second  pair  of  legs  and  the  elytra;  darting  on  their  insect  prey,  which  they  devour 
the  membranous  wings  and  the  third  pair  of  alive ;  they  prefer  light  and  sandy  districts  ex- 
legs  are  attached  to  tiie  third  and  last  seoment.  posed  to  the  sun ;  they  are  extensively  distrib- 
The  elytra  and  wings  originate  from  the  lateral  nted  over  the  earth ;  the  larva  are  of  a  forbid- 
aod  upper  portions  of  the  segments ;  the  fomiier  ding  appearance  and  extremely  voracious,  seiz- 
are  of  a  firm  consisteuce,  almost  crustaceous,  ing  any  insect  which  passes  the  openings  of 
and,  in  a  state  of  rest,  are  applied  horizontally  their  subterranean  holes.  All  the  carabteij  in 
one  against  the  other  along  their  internal  edge;  the  gmb  and  perfect  state,  feed  on  living  prey ; 
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they  emit  a  fetid  Hqtdd  when  pursaed,  and  are  canse  great  destruction  of  yalnable  timber. 
for  the  most  part  agile  nmners;  many  have  no  4.  The  62aR7i0om«  have  the  antennie  thickened, 
tme  wings ;  they  conceal  themselyes  in  the  or  knob-shaped,  at  the  end ;  they  live  chi^y 
earth  or  nnder  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  on  animal  substances.  The  genus  hister  feeds 
This  is  a  very  nnmeroos  tribe,  and  its  stndy  is  on  decaying  and  ezcrementitions  matters.  The 
difficult.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  genera  genus  neerophanti  is  noted  for  its  habit  of  in- 
are  ecbrabuSy  icaritegy  harpahUy  hrachimiff  fero-  terring  small  animals,  such  as  mice  and  molesi 
nia,  &C.  The  AyirocantAari,  or  swimming  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  de- 
beetles,  include  the  genera  d/yU»ciu»  and  ^yn-  oaying  carcass;  this  they  £>  by  remoyiog  the 
nu» ;  tne  feet  are  adapted  for  swimming,  earth  beneath  the  body,  which  falls  into  the 
being  compressed  and  ciliated;  they  live  in  hollow ;  their  sense  of  smell  must  be  extremely 
the  fresh  lakes  and  marshes  and  quiet  acute.  The  genus  W^D>Aa  also  prefers  putrefying 
streams  of  all  countries,  and  they  pass  animal  substances.  The  genera  dermeatei  and 
their  first  and  final  stages  in  the  water,  anthreniu,  in  their  larva  state,  are  perfect  pests 
The  dytidd  can  live  on  the  land  and  also  can  to  the  naturalbt,  as  they  devour  every  ammal 
fly ;  they  vary  in  size  from  li  inch  to  i  of  an  substance  accessible  in  his  cabiuet ;  the  action 
inch  in  length ;  they  are  carnivorous  and  vora-  of  heat,  usually  employed  to  destroy  them,  is 
dous,  and  can  remain  a  long  time  under  water  nearly  as  destructive  as  the  insects.  6.  The 
in  pursuit  of  their  prey ;  they  swim  on  the  sur-  palpieoma  resemble  the  preceding  fisunily  in 
fluse  with  great  rapidity.  The  ^Wni  are  smaller,  the  shape  of  the  antenufls,  composed  of  only  9 
and  may  be  found  in  troops  on  the  sur&oe  of  joints,  and  the  feet  in  most  of  the  genera  are 
still  waters,  darting  about  with  surprising  agil-  formed  for  swimming.  The  genus  hydrophiltm 
ily ;  they  can  see  m  the  water  and  in  the  lur  is  carnivorous  and  voracious,  frequenting  fresh 
at  the  same  time ;  they  can  fly  well,  though  water  and  marshes,  swimming  well,  but  not  so 
they  swim  better ;  tiiie  eggs  are  deposited  on  rapidly  as  dytiscus ;  their  larvsa  destroy  great 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  ]^mts.  This  family  is  numbers  of  aquatic  insects  and  water-snails ; 
useful  in  destroymg  noxious  and  predacious  in-  they  pass  the  nymph  state  in  cavities  in  the 
sects  and  grubs.  2.  The  J>racheiytTa  have  but  earth,  for  about  8  weeks.  Other  genera  are 
1  palpus  in  the  Jaws,  or  4  in  all ;  uie  wing  cases  elophonti  and  wTumdium  ;  the  latter  is  terres- 
are  shorter  than  the  body,  which  is  narrow  and  triaL  6.  The  tameUicames  are  the  last  family 
elongated ;  the  head  is  large  and  flat  the  man-  of  the  pentamera^  including  numerous  genera, 
dibles  strong,  the  antenn»  short ;  they  live  in  among  which  are  some  of  the  most  briUiuit  and 
moist  earth,  on  duuff  and  other  excrementitious  tibe  larsest  of  the  order ;  those  that  feed  on 
matters,  and  most  of  all  in  decaying  animal  car-  vegetaUe  substances  are  beautifully,  colored, 
casses ;  they  are  courageous  and  strong,  run-  while  dark  tints  prevail  among  those  which  de- 
ning  or  flying  with  the  greatest  facility ;  the^  vour  decajrmg  animal  matters.  The  antenuse 
des&oy  insects  with  eagerness.  This  family  is  are  deeply  inserted  under  the  side  of  the  bead, 
composed  entirely  of  &e  old  and  vaguely  de-  short,  ending  in  a  knob,  composed  of  plates  or 
termined  Dmuean  genus,  ntaphylinuB.  The  lar-  lami'na.  An  idea  of  the  form  of  the  larvsa, 
▼ID  live  in  the  same  situations  as  the  perfect  which  are  often  very  destructive  to  vegetation, 
insects.  The  family  are  very  useful  natural  may  be  formed  from  the  weU-known  white- 
scavengers.  8.  The  Mm0e>m«9  have  elytra  cov-  worm,  the  larva  of  the  fMlolonUyi.  In  this 
ering  the  abdomen,  and  antenna  equal  through-  family  are  included  the  genus  9carabmus  of  Lin- 
out)  dentated^  saw-like  or  £Eui-like.  Some  niDUs,  proper  to  warm  climates,  particularly 
of  the  most  mteresting  genera  are:  Bupre&-  Africa;  they  live  in  ordure  of  adl  kinds;  the 
tia,  many  of  whose  species  are  very  large,  and  atwchus  saeer,  an  object  of  religious  veneration 
exceedingly  brilliant ;  these  walk  very  slowly,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  often  repre- 
but  are  excellent  flyers ;  they  are  most  numer-  sented  on  their  monuments,  and  fbund  in  the 
ous  in  warm  dimates,  and  live  generally  in  sarcophagi,  belongs  to  this  genus ;  other  genera 
wood.  The  genus  elater  is  remarkable  for  the  are  eoprUy  geotrupn^  traXy  fMlolonthOy  cetcnioy 
shortness  of  tiie  legs,  and  for  the  faculty  it  has  and  hicanuM  (stag  oeetle).  While  many  of  the 
of  dianging  from  a  supine  position  to  its  feet  by  mdolonthians  are  destructive,  the  geotfupidm 
springing  into  the  lur  by  means  of  a  spine  on  its  and  ieardbunda  are  useful  in  removing  carrion 
prsBstemum ;  the  spedes  are  found  in  flowers,  and  filth. — ^The  heteromera^  the  2d  section  of 
or  plants,  and  on  tiie  around ;  some  of  the  the  order,  are  all  vegetable  feeders;  many  of 
American  spedes,  as  l^e  JS,  noctUueui,  are  them  avoid  the  light ;  itindudes:  7.  The&m- 
phosphorescent,  and  are  called  fire-flies.  The  ily  fnelaaomOf  of  black  or  ash-colored  species, 
^nus  lampyris,  also,  is  interesting,  as  contain-  for  the  most  part  apterous,  with  the  elytra  as  it 
ing  the  phosphorescent  species  whose  females  were  soldered  together ;  some  of  them  have  a 
go  bv  the  name  of  glow-worms ;  the  genus  salivary  apparatus ;  they  dwell  on  the  ground, 
teUpMruB  is  noted  as  furnishing  the  species  under  stones,  and  in  dark  dtuations  in  houses, 
which  are^  occasionally  taken  up  by  high  wind%  quitting  their  retreats  at  night ;  they  are  slow  in 
and  deposited  in  distant  regions,  causing  tibe  so-  tneir  movements.  Among  the  genera  are  piifM- 
called  Insect  showers;  the  tick  of  the  death-  Zia,  52ajp»,  and  t^n^Mo  (meal-worms).  They  and 
watch  is  produced  by  a  species  of  ambium^  their  liurva  are  useful  scavengers.  8.  The  taa^ 
living  in  decaying  wood.   The  larva  sometimes  comeB  have  no  corneous  tooth  on  the  inner  side 
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of  the  jaws ;  all  are  winged,  and  the  legs  are  not  hare  the  frntemuo  ending  in  a  oompreflsed  olnb 

adapted  for  miming ;  in  the  males  the  head  is  formed  by  the  last  8  of  the  11  Joints ;  it  con- 

•ometimes  fdmiahed  with  horns.    Most  live  on  tains :  18.  ThQ/^ngioolcB,  liymg  chiefly  in  fangi 

tree  itmgi  or  under  the  bark,  or  nnder  stones  on  and  dead  wood  ,*  the  principal  genns  is  eumoT' 

the  gnmnd.     Some  of  the  genera  are  diap&ri»y  phtu,     19.  The  aphidiphagi  are  best  repre- 

pkcueria^  and  eledona^   These  ftmgns-eaters  are  sented  by  the  genns  eoecineUcty  or  lady-bird ; 

vaMi  to  man.     9.  The  ttmelytra  differ  from  these  pretty  little  beetles,  more  especially  in 

the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  antenna ;  they  are  the  larva  state,  live  almost  entirely  on  aphides^ 

qnite  active,  oonoealing  themselves  nnder  the  or  plant-liee,  and  in  this  way  are  of  immense 

bark  or  among  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  trees;  service.    20.  The  pselapMi  have  short  tmn- 

some  live  in  fim^,  others  in  old  wood.    To  this  oated  elytra ;   the  species  are  generally  very 

belong  the  genera  helaps,  cUtdOy  direma,  cade-  small,  and  live  on  the  ground  in  moist  places, 

fwro,  and  others  serviceaole  to  man.    10.  The  and  nnder  stones  and  moss ;  the  types  of  thi& 

traeieUdet  live  on  plants,  of  which  they  devour  the  last  family,  are  the  genera  pBelaphus  and 

theleavea  andsnckthejnioes.  Here  belong  the  dcmger, — ^The  coleoptera  are  exceedingly  nn- 

flenera   lagria,  pyroehroOj  mardeUoy  notoam^  merons  in  species.    It  is  by  the  ooonrrence  of 

Mrio,  meioe^  eauMorU^  ^so, ;  the  O,  vesieatoria^  dytra  that  this  order  may  be  at  once  reoog- 

or  Spanish  fly,  is  well  known  in  medidne  for  nked ;  these  organs  are  highly  ornamented, 

its  blistering   properties. — ^The  third  section,  and  they  serve  not  only  to  protect  the  mem- 

the  tetramem^  are  vegetable  feeders ;  the^  in-  branons  wings,  bnt  to  shield  the  body  in  the 

dnde:  11.  The  rAync^^jP^l^ra,  a  large  and  nchly  dark  and  duDigerons  places  in  which  beetles 

ornamented  family:  living  very  often  in  the  in-  delight  to  go ;  and  by  their  broad  expanded 

terior  of  froit  and  seeds,  and  very  destmctive  surfaces  tiiey  assist  the  heavy  species  in  tbeir 

to  the  products  of  the  isatm  and  tiie  orchard ;  flifi^t,  acting  both  as  a  sail  and  a  parachute. 

ft  IS  easQy  recognized  by  its  projecting  muzzle.  BEFANA,  in  Italy  the  name  of  a  puppet  or 

Among  tiie  genera  are  Iruchiu^  whose  larvm  doll  dressed  as  a  woman,  and  carried  through 

ate  very  deductive ;  aUelabu»^  hrentua ;  cur^  ^e  streets  in  procession  on  the  day  of  Epi- 

ai2ft9,  the  greatest  pest  of  the  horticulturist ;  phany,  and  on  some  other  feast  days.    The 

eaUanSra^  one  of  whose  species,  the  weevil,  de-  name  is  probably  derived  ftom  Epifania^  the 

atroys immense  quantities  of  grains;  thelarvse  feast  c^  the  Epiphany.    On  the  day  of  this 

of  the  C.  pahnarum.  on  the  other  hand,  are  feast  presents  are  given  to  children  in  Italy,  as 

oonndered  a  great  didnty  by  the  West  Indian  they  are  in  America  on  Ohristmas  or  Kew 

blades.    12.  The  xylophagi,  in  the  larva  state,  Year's,  and  the  htfana  is  supposed  to  bring  them. 

destroy  or  render  nsefess  great  numbers  of  for-  BEG,  Bby,  Bbolebbbo,  titles  of  honor  among 

est  trees  by  the  channels  which  they  gnaw  in  the  Turks.     The  term   beg  means  "lord;" 

varioas  directions ;  among  the  most  destructive  the  beglerbeg  is  *^  the  lord  of  the  lords.'*    The 

18  the  genns  aeolyttu  ;  other  genera  are  la»Pri-  beg  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  inferior  to 

ekta  and  trogosita,     18.  The  platywma  are  a  pasha,  holding^  a  town  or  district  subject  to 

firand  beneath  the  bark  of  trees ;  the  principal  the  supervision  of  the  pasha.    In  the  African 

seans  is  eucujut,    14.  The  hnffieomet  have  provinces,  the  bey  is  the  supreme  officer  of 

fflilbnn  and  very  long  antennsd ;  their  larvss  Turns  and  Tripoli,  and  was  the  chief  title  among 

live  in  the  interior  or  beneath  the  bark  of  the  Mamelukes. 

trees,  where  they  are  very  destmctive.    Some  BEGA,  a  river  of  Eastern  Hungary.,  It  joins 

of  the  species  are  among  the  largest  of  the  or»  the  Theias  21  miles  east  of  Peterwardein,  and 

der.    Among  the  genera  are  parcmdra^  ceram*  forms  a  part  of  the  Bega  canal,  extending  from 

^jfXy  eaUidiumf  lamia^  aaperda^  and  leptura,  Eacset  to  Becskerek,  a  distance  of  86  mues. 

15.  The  eupoda  derive  their  name  from  the  BEGA,  OoRNELnrs,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 

large  aise  oi  the  nosterior  thighs  in  many  spe-  Haarlem  in  1620,  died  Aug.  16,  1664.    He  was 

des;  they  are  all  winged,  and  occur  on  the  apupU  of  Ostade,  whose  manner  he  imitated, 

rtems  and  leaves  of  plants,  especially  the  lUi-  The  subjects  of  his  paintings  are  commonly  the 

aeea;  among  the  genera  are  so^o,  erioeeris^  amusements  of  the  Butch  peasantry,  and  the 

and  donaeia,    16.  The  eydica  are  smidl,  slow  interior  of  cottages  and  taverns.    When  the 

In   their    movements,   but   often    brilliantly  plague  in  1664  visited  Holland,  a  young  lady, 

oolored ;  the  females  are  very  prolific.    Here  whom  he  loved,  was  attacked  by  it,  and  abon* 

are  placed  the  genera  Awpo,  eaaridoy  erypUh  doned  by  her  friends.    Bega  remained  by  her 

Cipkaktgj  chrysomela  ;  ewmolpuB^  one  species  of  side,  rendering  her  every  attention  till  her  last 

vMdi,  E.  vititj  in   its  larva  state,  commits  moment    He,  however,  caught  the  fatal  infec- 

great  ravages  in  wine  oountries ;  gaUruea  and  tion,  and  died  of  it 

ottifla,  pos»3ssed  of  great  jumping  powers ;  the  BEGAS,  Eabl,  a  Prussian  painter,  professor, 

htter  is  often  very  destructive  to  the  turnip  and  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  fine  arts, 

Onpa,     17.  The  eUvMolpi  are  all  gnawers,  bom  April  80, 1794,  at  Heinsberg,  near  Aix  la 

mxDsy  be  distingnished  b^  their  antennm  Ohapelle,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  28,  1854.    He 

ending  in  a  knob,  and  by  an  mtemal  tooth  to  studied  first  under  Fhilippart,  and  in  Paris 

C&e  jaws ;  the  body  ia  usually  rounded.    Some  under  Gros.    His  first  work,  a  copy  of  tho 

Of  the  genen  are  erotpltUy  triplaa^  agathidium^  Madonna  della  Sedia,  attracted  the  attention  of 

and  pkalaarut. — ^The  last  section*  the  Mmera^  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  appointed  him  painter 
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of  the  PrnssiaQ  court.    His  prodaetions  com-  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  peroeired  the  ne- 

prise  historical,  genre,  and  portrait  paintings,  oessity  of  providing  for  females,  as  well  as  for 

of  which  the  most  important  are  ^^  Henry  I  v  •  males,  some  spedfic  mode  of  expression  to  the 

at  the  Oastle  of  Ganossa,"  the  ^  Sermon  on  the  spirit  of  asceticism  which  had  so  greatly  in- 

Moxmt,''  **  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  the  creased  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  crusades 

Lorel^  the  portraits  of  Hnmboldt,  8chelling^  ^A.  D.  1094).    For  those  men  who  wished  to 

Bitter,  Ranch,  Cornelius,  and  Meyerbeer.  aevote  themselves  to  the  church,  the  priesthood 

BEGOART.    Bee  Pavpsbisk.  offered  itself  while  the  expeditions  against  the 

BEGHABMI,  or  Baghkbmbh,  a  country  of  infidels  in  the  possession  or  Jerusidem  afforded 
central  Africa,  S.  of  the  great  Saharan  region,  and  ample  vent  for  the  zeal  of  the  laymen.  St. 
between  the  country  of  Waday  on  the  east  and  Francis  instituted  the  order  of  Beguines  (1206 
that  of  Borneo  on  the  west.  It  extends  as  far  as  or  1220}  to  meet  the  want  which  had  begun  to 
Le&e  Tchad,  and  with  a  south-easterly  trend  be  felt  by  women  who  were  unable  to  take  tiie 
from  that  point,  having  for  its  western  boundary  veil,  and  so  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  seclu* 
the  river  bhary,  it  reiKshes  to-  about  lat  8^  80'  don  from  society,  beyond  a  limited  time  and  de- 
N.  It  is  an  irregular  valley  or  basin  formed  gree,  and  who  could  not  follow  the  armies  of 
by  the  slopes  which  feed  the  Shary  and  its  &ie  crusaders  into  Palestine,  as  some  of  their 
tributaries.  The  iohabitants  are  probably  a  sisters  had  done.  But  the  fire  of  the  crusades 
branch  of  the  Gallas,  who  have  overrun  Beg<  had  begun  to  waue.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
harmi  as  they  have  Abyssinia.  Dr.  BarUi  Henry  vl.,  who  had  prosecuted  the  4ih  crusade 
visited  Begharmi  in  1862,  and  to  him  we  are  in-  (1195),  and  the  disaistrous  termination  of  the 
debted  for  what  we  know  of  it.  The  horses  5th  (1198)  on  account  of  the  plague,  had  cooled 
are  said  to  be  of  the  finest  breed.  The  inhab-  the  ardor  of  the  laymen  for  that  kind  of  service, 
itants  are  warlike,  and  often  make  predatory  Since  in  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Beguines 
incursions  upon  their  neighbors.  They  are  the  way  had  been  opened  for  societies  and  corn- 
possessed  of  considerable  mUitary  skill,  and  are  binations  among  the  laity,  men  began  now  to 
muscular  and  weU  formed.  They  are  idolaters,  follow  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  by 
so  far  as  they  have  any  religion.  The  capital  the  other  sex.  St  Francis  instituted  the  third 
of  Begharmi  is  Mesna.  role,  or  order  of  Tertiaries,  for  such  men  as  vmh- 

BEG-HRAM,  a  plain  in  A^hanistan,  and  ed,  without  becoming  ecclesiastics,  to  give  them- 

also  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  of  that  conn-  selves  to  a  more  ascetic  mode  of  living  than  Uie 

try.    Various  relics,  such  as  coins,  rings,  &c.,  circles  of  business  or  sodal  life  admitted  cL 

have  been  discovered,  but  efforts  to  ascertain  The  society  of  Tertiaries  was  a  society  which 

the  precise  site  of  the  city  of  Beghram  have  kept  alive  and  gave  expression  to  the  asoetio 

hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  epurit  which  was  so  rapidly  increasing  among  the 

BEGKOS,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  masses.  It  was  the  rule  of  this  o^er  to  sub* 
entnated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  in  the  Bos-  east  entirely  upon  the  charities  of  those  to  whom 
phorus.  In  ancient  Greek  mythology.  Beg-  they  appealecL  From  this  circumstance  they 
kos  is  known  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  be*  were  designated  by  the  epithet  Beguards,  Be- 
tween Pollux  and  Amycus.  gnins,  or  Beghards  iis?  Grermany,  from  the  Ger- 

BEGSHEHER,  Bboshshb,  or  Bbtshehsb,  a  man  heggen.    Probably  the  epithet  Begnines,  as 

lake,  rivor,  and  town  in  Asia  Minor,  Kara-  applied  to  the  second  order  of  St.  Francis,  the 

numia.    The  lake,  which  is  20  miles  long  acd  lay  women,  was  indicative  of  the  same  mendi- 

from  5  to  10  miles  broad,  is  supposed  to  be  the  cant  character,  or  as  some  writers  say,  it  was 

one  ancientiy  known  by  the  name  of  Lake  Cora-  meant  to   designate   them   as  the   'Spraying 

lis,  or  Karajeli.   It  coDtains  a  number  of  islands,  sisters."     Neither  of  these  names,  however. 

The  Begsheher  river  serves  to  discharge  the  was  diven  at  the  time  the  orders  were  founded, 

waters  of  this  lake  into  Lake  Soglah.     Its  The  Beguines  were  at  first  called  the  <>r<2&<20mi* 

length  is  about  25  miles.    On  the  banks  of  this  wvrum  paupemmy  and  later,  the  order  of  St. 

river  stands  the  town  of  the  same  name.    It  is  Clara,  while   the   Beghards   were   originally 

built  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  the  opposite  known  as  the  fratrei  pcmitentics,    Mosheim 

quarters  being  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  does  not  altogetiier  agree  with  this  history  of 

f  arches.  the  origin  of  the  Beguines,  for  he  says,  in  refer- 

BEGIJARDS.    See  Beouins.  ence  to  the  great  debate  which  arose  in  the  I7th 

BEGUINS,  an  order  of  Christians,  who  have  century  in  the   Netherlands  concerning   the 

received  as  many  names  as  there  have  been  opin*  origin  of  the  Beguines,  that  the  Beguinesproved 

ions  concerning    their   origin  and  character,  themselves  by  8  historical  documents  to  nave  as 

They  are  called  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti  in  Italy,  great  an  antiquity  as  about  the  middle  of  the 

and  Beguards  and  Beghards  in  Germany,  while  11th  century,  which  would  throw  them  back  150 

by  many  they  are  confounded  with  the  Begnines  years  before  the  time  of  Francis  of  Assisi.    The 

of  Germany  and  Bel^um,  and  with  the  Lol-  Begnines  of  the  11th  centuiy  were  probably, 

lards  who  came  after  the  Beguins,  and  sprung  however,  not  known  as  Beguines  at  the  time, 

from  them.    The  origin  of  the  Beguins  is  his-  for  they  were  not  originally  mendicants;  or  evea 

torically  dependent  on  that  of  the  Beguines.  if  they  were  thus  known,  since  the  titie  is  only 

The  order  of  Beguines  was  founded  by  St.  Fran<^  a  nickname,  they  might  not  have  had  any  relo* 

cis  of  Assisi,  who,  after  he  had  established  tibe  tionship  with  the  Begoiues  of  the  17th  or  the 
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18tih  oenturj.    Of  one  ttang  we  are  oertaiD,  Bmasels  oontaining  1,000  inmateB,  who  are 

that  the  epithet  of  Beghards  or  Begoines  was  governed  b^  matroDs. 

bestowed  in  after  time  upon  namerous  sects  and  BEGUM,  in  the  East  Indies,  a  title  of  honor 

orders,  which  had  nevertheless  each  a  different  bestowed  npon  princesses,  and  also  npon  the  std- 

ohroQological,  and  many  of  them  a  widely  dif-  tanas  of  seraglios.    Two  weatUiy  begums  of 

fering  philoeophioal  origin.    The  Begains  and  Oade,  in  Hindostan,  the  wife  and  mother  of 

Begninee  of  St.  Francis,  for  so  we  may  desig-  Sqjah  Dowlah,  are  celebrated  for  the  cruelties 

Date  them  in  distinction  fiom  all  others,  were  whioh  they  suffered  from  Warren  Hastings. 

an  outgrowth  of  the  crusades,  and  cannot  be  That  resolute  governor  having  looked  in  vain 

understood  ifoontemplated  separately  from  these  elsewhere  for  we  treasures  which  he  required, 

great  features  of  ecclesiastical  history.    The  detemuned  to  extort  it  from  these  princesses. 

B^nnnee  differed  from  the  nuns  who  took  the  To  this  end  their  confidential  servants  were  ar- 

veu,  in  that  they  still  had  control  over  their  rested  and  tortured,  their  zenanas  or  dwelhngs 

own  property,  and  never  were  regarded  at  any  were  surrounded  by  troops,  and,  the  treasure 

stage  of  their  career  as  having  pledged  them-  being  still  withheld,  their  apartments — sanctu- 

flelvea,  without  return  or  repentance,  to  a  life  aries  respected  in  the  east  by  governments  which 

of  seclusion.     They  might,   indeed,  be   the  respect  nothing  else— were  burst  open  by  gangs 

mothers  of  families,  and  many  of  them  were  of  Daili&    For  the  face  of  an  eastern  lady  to 

tiie  widows  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  be  seen  by  strange  men  is  an  intolerable  outrage, 

emsadea.    The  same  general  principle  character-  and  to  avoid  so  terrible  an  exposure  the  begums 

iaed  the  Beguins  or  Beghards.    They  were  in  surrendered  to  the  governor  immense  sums. 

many  instances  the  heads  of  families,  while  the  Tet  the  cruelties  did  not  cease,  but  many  of  the 

real  monks  were  required  to  abstain  from  mar-  women  and  children  were  flung  into  gaol,  dis* 

riage.    Thu8the<Mraersof  the  Beguinesand  Be-  tressed  by  torture  or  want  of  food,  or  driven 

goios  were  instituted  by  St.  Francis  as  a  kind  of  to  the  extremity  more  dreaded  than  death  of 

middle  rank  between  the  priesthood  and  the  appearing  publicly  before  the  sepoys.    Begums 

huty,  and  were  the  result  of  a  practl<»d  insight  are  generally  of  noble  birth,  and  heu«  to  at  least 

on  his  part  into  the  wants  which  the  spirit  of  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  they  possess.   Not 

the  crnsades  had  begotten.     These  sects  or  unfrequently,  however,  they  are  quick-witted 

orders  were  both  of  them  characterized  by  provindal  girls,  whose  first  successes  were  due 

simple  and  temperate  habits,  nor  do  they  ever  to  their  beauty,  and  who  after  an  adventurous 

npear  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  personal  career  find  themselves  the  survivors  and  heirs 

offences.     ^^7  'W'ere,  however,  destined  to  of  their  various  husbands.    Thus  in  the  present 

persecution.     Unconnected  with   the  church  century  the  £Eunons  begum  Sumroo,  who  swayed 

ecclenastically,  the  powers  of  the  diurch  were  the  territory  of  Sirdhana,  and  whose  annual 

not  always  engaged  to  protect  them.    Having  revenue  was  £250,000,  was  by  birth  a  Oash- 

beoome  suspected  of  some  heresies  in  doctrine,  merian,  and  by  family  a  Georgian.    At  first  a 

oa  aooonnt  of  a  division  in  their  ranks  into  dancing  girl,  her  lustrous  eyes  charmed  a  French 

pncticals  or  orthodox  and  mystics,  the  mystic  officer,  who  with  more  enterprise  than  prin- 

waneh  of  thA  Beguines  seem  to  have  fUlied  ciple,  served  on  all  sides  in  the  Indian  wars,  till 

themselves  with  an  order  of  the  luty  which  had  by  the  last  of  his8  masters  he  wasrewarded  with 

come  to  be  known  as  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  the  territory  of  Sirdhana  for  his  valuable  ser- 

Spuit,  and  so  exposed  themselves  to  the  censure  vices.  The  Cashmerian  girl,  whose  maiden  name 

of  the  ohurch,  which,  in  1811,  passed  the  fa-  was  Zebnal-Nissa  (the  ornament  of  the  sex),  ao- 

moos  act  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  known  as  companied  this  officer  in  his  various  expeditions, 

the  Clementina,  the  persecutions  justified  by  and  was  at  length  successful  in  alluring  him  into 

which  nearly  ruined  the  mystic  Beguines,  and  a  marriage.    Wearied  at  length  of  her  lord  and 

serioaaly  ii^ured  both  the  orthodox  sisterhood,  master,  and  exasperated  at  disooveriug  that  she 

and  tiielr  brethren  the  Beguins.    The  Beguines  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  love,  she  with  cool 

of  Holland  seem  to  have  avoided  the  su^icion  perfidy  beguiled  him  to  his  death  in  a  well- 

of  heresy,  and  were  therefore  less  molested,  wnished  but  horrible  plot.    Having  seen  his 

But  after  1250  the  term  Beghard  was  mainly  dead  body  she  returned  to  her  tent,  buried  alive 

synonymous  with  heretic  in  the  ecclesiastical  vo-  tiie  poor  slave  girl  who  had  been  tne  object  of 

aibnliuy.    The  more  orthodox  portion  of  the  her  husband's  passion,  and  placing  her  bed  over 

order  joined  by  degrees  either  the  Franciscans  the  grave,  dept  there  until  morning,  lest  any 

or  the  D<miinicans,  and  wandered  on  the  banks  one  more  compassionate  than  herself  should 

of  the  Rhine,  crying  piteously"  Bread  for  God's  lend  a  saving  nand  to  the  victim.    She  now 

sake.*'    From  1811  to  1818,  the  Beguins  were  owned  and  ruled  an  immense  estate  till  her 

persecuted  in  Germany  with  too  littie  regard  to  death  in  1886,  at  90  years  of  age,  living  in  splen- 

tfae  division  above  mentioned,  and  to  1826  in  dor  at  her  houses  and  gardens  in  Merat  and 

Italy,  at  which  several  dates  John  XXU.  took  Delhi,  entertaining  guests  in  the  most  magnifi- 

the  orthodox  branch  of  them  under  protection,  cent  style,  admired  even  by  the  British  for  her 

AfUr  1874,  the  Beghards  are  mostiy  merged  in  taste  and  wit,  though  she  usually  sat  in  the  cross- 

the  Loliards.     There  are  still  Beguinagia,  or  legged  fashion,  and  seeming  to  exist  principally 

establishments  of  the  Beguines,  in  many  cities  upon  tea  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  toxeep 

of  Belgiom  and  Holland.    There   is  one  in  death  at  arm's  length  rather  by  the  energy  of 
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her  mind  than  by  8ny  Btrength  of  the  flesh.  Erankfort  in  1650,  aa  notoriotis  for  hia  pro- 
Eminent  among  the  begoms  of  India  was  Nonr  fligaoy  as  he  was  eminent  for  his  abilities  as  an 
Jehan  (the  light  of  the  world),  the  favorite  wife  artist  Bartsch  enumerates  430  of  his  prints, 
of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehm,  repnted  to  have  of  whidi  171  are  wood-cuts.  Heezoellea  prin- 
been  the  most  beantiftd  and  aooomplished  cipallj  as  an  engraver  upon  oopper,  and  in  small 
woman  of  her  age  in  Asia,  and  in  reverence  for  prints,  which  are  mnoh  in  the  style  of  those  of 
whose  illnstrions  beanty,  virtues,  and  accom-  Aldegrever. 
pliahments,  and  to  immortalize  her  name,  that  BREADING,  a  mode  of  execution  said  to 

Srinoe  erected  over  her  remains  the  magni-  have  been  first  employed  by  the  Persians.  Ac- 
cent mausoleum  of  Tqjh  Mahal,  at  Agra,  one  oording  to  Xenophon,  it  was  looked  upon  in 
of  the  most  superb  specimens  of  arohit^ure  in  Greece  as  the  least  degrading  capital  punish - 
the  Orient  In  its  centre  is  a  block  of  marble  ment;  and  this  classic  theory  of  beheading  was 
recording  the  name  and  graces  of  the  begum,  adopted  by  the  British  nobility,  whose  heads 
and  extravagantly  ii^d  and  bedecked  with  are  cut  ofl^  while  commoners  are  consigned  to 
gems.  The  begum  and  light  of  the  harem  the  less  aristocratic  gallows.  St  John's  head 
Kounnahal  in  the  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh,  is  was  cut  off  under  the  Roman  r^me  in  Judea. 
well  known,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  novel  of  Caligula  was  a  great  amateur  of  executions,  and 
the  '^Newcomes,"makesa  begum,  or  wealthy  employed  a  soldier,  an  eminent  artist  in  the 
widow  returned  from  India,  figure  in  English  profession  of  beheading,  who  brought  prisoners 
society.  indiscriminately  from  their  dungeons,  in  order 
BE H  AIM,  or  Bkheil  Mabtdt,  a  German  navi-  to  exercise  his  art  upon  their  headsfor  the  special 
gator  and  geographei^  Dom  at  Nuremberg  about  delight  of  his  imperial  master.  In  the  early 
1459,  died  at  Lisbon,  July  29, 1506.  After  having  ages,  the  blow  was  given  with  an  axe;  bntaa 
at  an  early  age  pursued  astronomical  and  mathe-  <£i  valry  and  good  taste  advanced,  the  sword  was 
matical  stupes,  he  went,  in  1477,  to  Flanders,  substituted,  which  remains  to  the  present  day  a 
where,  at  Mecheln  and  at  Antwerp,  he  engaged  favorite  instrument  of  beheading,  as,  for  instance, 
in  manufacturing  and  selling  cloths.  The  active  in  Bavaria,  and  some  other  pa^  of  Germany, 
commerce  between  Flanders  and  Portugal,  and  The  Roman  beheading,  or  deeoUatio,  was  a  popu- 
also  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  lar  military  pnnishment  The  earl  Waltheof  was 
maritime  undertakings  of  the  Portuguese  at  this  the  first  Englishman  beheaded,  by  order  of  Wil- 
time,  induced  him,  in  1480,  to  visit  Lisbon,  Ham  the  Conqueror,  in  1075.  In  some  English 
where  he  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  King  coxmties,  beheading  was  not  confined  to  the  no* 
John  XL,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  learned  biHty;  and  under  Edward  II.,  it  was  customary 
John  Mtkller,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Re-  in  Cheshire  to  behead  every  common  felon. 

S'iomontanus.  Here  he  was  associated  with  The  murderous  instrument  which,  in  the  18th 
olnmbus,  whose  views  of  a  western  passage  to  century,  cut  off  the  heads  of  Italian  noblemen, 
India  he  is  said  by  Herrera  to  have  supported,  was  ca&ed  mannaia.  In  1268,  Conrad  of  Swa- 
in 1483  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  tiie  bia  was  beheaded  at  Naples  with  a  Welsh  trap, 
commission  for  calculating  an  astrolabe  and  ta-  or  Welic^  FaUe,  as  the  Grermans  call  it  The 
bles  of  declension ;  and  in  reward  for  his  ser-  instrument  used  for  the  first  time  in  Crermany 
vices,  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ  in  Zittau,  in  1800,  was  called  doldbroy  which 
In  the  following  year  he  was  cosmographer  in  caused  death  by  driving  the  instrument  through 
the  expedition  of  Diego  Cam,  who  siulea  along  the  neck.  In  Scotdi  antiguity,  the  edged 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  the  instrument  used  for  beheading  was  called 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  In  1486  he  sailed  to  the  maiden,  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  where  he  established  regent  Morton,  who  became  a  victim  of  his  own 
a  Flemish  colony,  and  married  the  daughter  of  invention,  as  Dr.  Guillotin  was  subsequently, 
its  governor.  Here  he  remained  till  1490,  in  France,  <^  his.  The  Duke  of  Montmoren(^ 
when  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  beheaded  at  Toulon  in  1682.  In  the  18th 
constructed  a  terrestrial  globe,  on  which  histor-  century,  the  Dutch  beheaded  the  convicted 
ical  notices  were  written,  and  which  is  a  valu-  slaves  in  their  colonies.  The  Scotch  maiden 
able  memorial  of  the  discoveries  and  geograph-  does  not  differ  much  from  the  guillotine,  and 
ical  knowledge  of  his  time.  Behaim  subsequent-  chops  off  the  head  in  descending,  with  the  excep- 
ly  returned  to  Fayal,  and  was,  for  a  time,  tion  that  the  oblique  descent  of  the  guillotine 
employed  in  diplomacy  by  the  Portuguese  causes  a  more  instantaneous  death.  In  France, 
government  It  has  been  maintained,  by  some  beheading  was  formerly  confined  to  the  nobili« 
writers,  that  he  visited  America  before  Colum-  ty ;  but  since  the  invention  of  the  guillotinet,  it 
bus;  and  an  island  which  he  places  upon  his  is  the  only  mode  of  capital  punishment 
globe  far  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  has  been  BEHEMOTH,  the  beast  described  in  the  book 
thought  to  be  evidence  of  this.  But  the  exist-  of  Job  (xL  15-24).  There  haa  been  much  va- 
ence  of  an  island  somewhere  in  the  western  riety  of  opinion  as  to  what  species  of  animal 
waters  was  one  of  the  current  belie&  of  the  is  referred  to  under  this  appellation.  The  ele- 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  Behaim  had  no  phant,  the  ox,  and  the  crocodile  have  been 
positive  evidence  in  assigning  it  a  locality.  suggested.  The  christian  &thers  variously  sup- 
BEHAM,  Haits  Sbbald,  a  painter  and  en-  p<Med  it  to  be  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
graver,  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1500,  died  at  devil,  Antichrist,  Sennacherib,  and  Pharaoh. 
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Dr.  AdamOlarkebelieYedittobeiheiiiAstodoii,  Lord  Orey)  were  the  most  famoiu,  are  remark- 
ftkindof  monster,  whose  prior  existence  on  the  able  for  their  ^race  and  sprightUnefla,  their 
earth  is  oertified  by  hiwe  fossil  remains  that  laok  of  moral  pnnciple,  and  their  entirely  nn- 
h&Ye  been  diaooverod.  ^ochart  in  a  learned  bounded  license.  8he  wrote  under  the  signa- 
treatise,  maintained  that  it  was  tne  hippopota-  tore  of  *^  Astrsa,^'  and  Pope  allndes  to  her  by 
mns,  and  this  opinion  has  been  adoptea  by  most  that  name.  She  died  after  a  lingering  sickness, 
reoent  oommentators.  The  rabbins  teach  that  and  was  bnried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  behemoth  is  one  of  2  marveUoos  ox-like  BEHR,  Wilhxlm  Josbf,  a  German  publicist, 
animals,  male  and  female,  created  by  Qod  at  bom  at  Soltzheim,  Aug.  26, 1775,  died  at  Bam- 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  They  add  that  berg,  Aug.  1, 1851.  Eq  was  professor  of  law  at 
the  female  has  long  been  shun,  and  the  flesh  is  Wtlrtzburg,  from  1799  to  1821,  and  became  bur- 
preseryed  for  a  banquet  to  the  faithful  Israelites  gomaster  there.  In  1819  he  represented  the 
on  the  mom  of  the  resurrection.  The  male  university  at  the  Bavarian  diet,  and  was  a  oon« 
still  liyes,  and  eats  daily  the  foliage  of  1,000  spiouous  member  of  the  opposition.  When  he 
mountains,  which  grows  again  by  night.  He,  was  chosen  a  second  tune  to  represent  WtXrtz- 
too,  will  be  slain  to  ftimish  a  feast  to  the  Mes-  buig,  in  1881,  the  royal  approbation  was  not 
aiah  at  his  appearance.  granted  him.  This  oreatea  great  disturbance, 
BEEN,  AphJlBa,  or  Aphra,  a  ladj  distin-  and  Behr  himself  having  taken  advantage  of  an 
goished  for  her  wit,  beauty,  and  writings,  in  opportunity  to  express  his  ideas,  at  Gaibach, 
Uie  reign  of  Oharles  U.,  bom  at  Canterbury  May  27, 1882,  an  investigation  was  ordered,  and 
about  1640,  died  at  London,  April  16,  1689.  Behr  was  dismissed  from  office.  In  1836  he 
She  was  very  young  when  she  suled  with  her  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  at  Passau; 
&ther,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  for  the  prov-  but  in  1889  was  released,  but  kept  under  su- 
inoe  of  Surinam,  in  fiouth  Ameri<»,  of  which  he  pervision  of  tiie  poHce,  and  not  until  1848  was 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general.  Ser  &ther  he  restored  to  full  liberty.  In  1848  he  was 
died  on  the  passage,  but  the  voyage  being  oon-  elected  to  the  Frankfort  parliament. 
tinued  she  resided  for  some  time  in  Surinam^  BEHRING,  or  Bxkbino,  Yrrus,  aii  arotio 
vhere  she  became  IntLoiately  acquainted  with  navigator,  bom  in  1680,  at  Horsens,  Jutlimd, 
the  native  prince  Oroonoko,  whom  she  admired  died  Dec.  8,  1741.  In  his  youth  he  made 
18  a  type  (^heroism,  and  whose  adventures  and  several  voyages,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  to 
imhappy  fate  became  the  theme  of  one  of  her  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Peter  the  Great 
own  novels,  and  of  a  tragedy  by  her  friend  early  enlisted  his  services  for  Russia.  During 
Southern.  Soon  after  her  return  to  England  the  Swedish  wars,  he  served  in  the  Oronstadt 
she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  London  mer^  fleet.  He  was  made  lieutenant  in  1707,  cap- 
chant  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  was  intro-  tdn-lieutenant  in  1710,  captain  some  few  years 
duoed  to  Oharles  U.,  whom  she  delighted  by  later;  and  captain  commander  in  1782.  He 
her  free  and  lively  manners,  and  her  entertain-  previously  made,  in  1725,  an  expedition  to 
log  aooount  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.  This  the  northern  seas,  to  discover  an  overland 
mxmarch  selected  her  as  a  political  spy  to  collect  passage  to  America.  Having  discovered,  in 
intelligence  and  manage  affiurs  for  him  on  the  1728,  what  he  considered  to  be  the  north- 
continent  during  the  Dutch  war.  She,  therefore,  eastern  headland  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
took  up  her  residence  at  Antwerp,  and  attracted  he  returned  the  same  year  to  his  winter  quar- 
nnmerous  lovers  and  admirers,  whom  she  man-  twa,  from  which  he  made  another  expedition  in 
aged  so  well  that  in  1666  she  detected  the  project  the  spring^e  result  of  which  was  the  discov- 
Ibrmedby  Admirals De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  of  ery  that  Kamtohatka  did  not  connect  with 
homing  tiie  Eziglish  shi^  in  the  Thames.  She  Japan,  according  to  the  usual  belie£  In  1741 
at  once  transmitted  the  mtelligence  to  England,  he  took  charge  of  an  expedition  with  lazger 
hot  the  oourt  of  Gharles  refused  to  believe  the  outfit,  for  purposes  of  general  discovery.  His 
fair  envoy,  thou^  her  report  was  speedily  first  attempt  was  in  the  north.  Soon,  however, 
proved  trae  by  the  event.  Mortified  that  her  he  was  ordered  by  the  government  eastward, 
skilfbl  labors  should  have  been  so  ill  appreciat-  in  which  direction  he  proceeded  for  44  days, 
ed,  she  renounced  politics,  and  revelled  in  the  making,  from  Avatcha,  50^  of  longitude,  when 
amaaements  of  Antwerp.  Embarking  soon  for  he  descried  high  mountains,  which  proved 
]&i^buid,  she  narrowly  escaped  death,  being  to  be  on  the  American  side  of  the  straits  which 
saved  in  a  boat  after  the  vessel  had  foundered  now  bear  his  name.  Coasting  for  some  tim^ 
and  from  this  time  she  devoted  herself  to  an-  probably  on  that  part  of  the  shore  now  called 
tborship  and  to  the  gayest  society  of  the  cap-  jJTew  l^orfolk,  the  sickness  of  his  crew  compelled 
itsL  lier  comely  manners,  brilliant  eye,  pas-  him  to  return.  But  on  the  island  which  bears 
flioDate  ohflzacter,  and  conversational  talent  his  name,  his  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  he  him- 
made  h^  the  delight  of  such  men  of  wit  ana  self  died  there  85  days  thereafter.  His  crew  es- 
pleasore  ae  Boohester,  Etheridge.  Soutiiem,  caped  in  a  boat  oonstraoted  from  the  remains 
Crkp,  and  even  of  Dryden;  and  ner  works,  of  the  wreck. 

i^iffgirtjfig  c^  17  plays,  some  littie  novels,  a  BEHRING^S  Island.     This   island,  named 

variei^  of  ahort  poems,  and  numerous  letters,  from  its  discoverer,  Vitus  Behrin^  lies  off  the 

ci  which  those  between  a  ^  Nobleman  and  his  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  KamtSiatka,  nearly 

fister-in-Law  ^  (Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley  and  2°  distant  from  the  cape.    It  is  about  90  miles 
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long.   It  was  nninhabited  at  the  time  of  ite  di»-  JerosaleiiL    It  eonalsts  of  00  or  70  boosesr  and 

coverj  (1741),  but  has  sinoe  been  oocnpied  bj  far  oontains  traces  of  the  ancient  citj — the  remains 

traders^  and  is  a  winter  harbor  for  the  trading  of  walls  on  an  acropolis,  a  Roman  bridge,  frag* 

Teasdb.    The  island  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  ments  of  colunms,  rains  of  houses,  tombs,  a 

its  soil  is  exceedingl7  barren*    It  abounds  in  theatre,  dx;. 

springs  of  fresh  water,  and  the  ftirs  of  the  BEIT,  an  Arabic  word  for  house,  often  used 

arctic  animals  found  here  are  yeiy  Talaable,  as  a  name  of  a  place,  and  corresponds  to  the 

the  principal  of  which  are  the  ice-fox  and  sea-  Hebrew  helh.  Thus  Beit-^l-haram  is  ^the  edi- 

otter. — ^Behbino's  Sra,  that  part  of  the  Pacific  fice  of  the  sanctuary,'^  and  is  applied  to  the 

ocean  which  lies  immediatelj  south  of  Behring  temple  at  Mecca.    The  Tillage  of  Bethlehem  is 

sb^tB,  and  between  the  continents  of  America  in  Arabic  BeU-aULahm^  that  is,  the  ^' house  of 

and  Ada*    Its  southem  limit  is  the  currilinear    bread."  

line  of  islands,  which,  in  connection  with  Beh-  BEIT-EL-FAKTH  (house  of  a  saint),  an  Ara- 
ring's  island,  stretches  quite  across  the  Pacifio  bian  port  on  the  Red  sea.  It  is  a  large  town 
fhwi  Alaska  to  Eamtchatka.  It  receives  the  with  a  population  of  about  8,000,  and  contains 
Anadyr  river  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  on  a  mosque  and  a  strong  citadel.  The  houses  are 
the  Asiatic  side,  has  several  islands,  and  is  al-  built  of  brick  and  clay,  and  roofed  with  diU;e 
most  perpetually  covered  with  log.  The  cur-  leaves.  Caravans  from  all  parts  of  Arabia, 
rent  sets  north  through  the  stnut.  This  sea  is  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  resort  hither  witih 
not  so  much  obstructed  with  ice  as  BafiBn^s  bay.  Indian  and  British  gooi^  spices  and  sugar,  re- 
It  was  first  e^lored  by  Behring,  in  1728. —  ceiving  in  exchange  coffee,  wax,  and  various 
Behbiko*s  SnuiTB.  These  straits  connect  the  gums.  Much  of  the  commercial  importance  of 
north  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  oceans,  and  lie  the  place  is  owing  to  an  annual  festival  of  3 
between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  days  which  is  held  at  the  tomb  of  a  sheik 
Between  East  cape  in  Asia,  and  Oape  Prince  of  near  by. 

Wales  on  the  American  side,  the  straits  are  BEIT-EL-MA,  a  village  in  the  pashalic  of 

only  86  miles  wide.    The  depth  of  the  straits  Aleppo,  in  Syria.    It  is  supposed  to  occupy  a 

is  from  20  to  80  fathoms.    Thev  are  com-  portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Daphne,  and  con* 

moidy  reckoned  about  400  miles  long.    They  tains,  beside  some  dassic  remains^  the  ruins  of 

were  discovered  by  Vitus  Behring  in  1728,  ana  an  early  Ohristian  church, 

from  him  take  their  name.    Oiq>t.  Cook  visited  BEJA,  a  fertile  district  of  Portugal,  in  the 

and  described  them  in  1788,  and  later  Gapt.  province  of  Aletnt^o ;  pop.  in  1854, 124,890. 

Beechey.  About  midway  across,  in  the  narrow-  It  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  cereal  productions^ 

est  place,  are  8  islands,  called  Diomedes.    Op-  and  the  plain  surrounding  the  city  of  tbe  same 

ponte  the  southem  opening  of  the  straits  stands  name,  is  said  to  produce  more  than  a  million 

the  large  island  of  St.  Lawrence.    A  current  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  beside  oil,  wine,  and 

sets  through  the  straits  from  south  to  north,  fruit    Pop.  of  the  city  6,000. 

The  adjacent  coasts  are  uninhabited.  The  shores  BEJA,  or  Boji,  a  race  of  Africans  to  the 

are  blm  and  deeply  indented.    The  straits  are  north  of  Abyssinia,  near  the  harbor  of  Suakim. 

frozen  over  every  winter,  and  large  auantities  The  Arabs  traded  all  along  this  coast,  and  seem 

of  ice  are  constantiy  blocked  in  north  of  the  to  have  intermarried  witii  the  B^as,  who  were 

capes.  once  of  some  importance,  and  Joined  in  the  wars 

BEILAN*,  a  town  and  pass  of  Syria,  at  its  of  th^  northern  neighbors.  They  are  men- 
northern  extremity,  on  the  E.  side  of  tne  gulf  tioned  on  the  obelisk  of  Azum  as  the  Bon- 
of  Iskanderoon.    The  pass,  between  the  moun-  gaeitiB. 

tains  RhosBUS  and  Amanus,  is  identical  with  the  BEJAPOOR,  or  Yiziafoob,  a  dty  and  former 

Amanian  gates  of  antiquity.    The  town,  which  province  of  Hindostan,  in  the  great  territorial 

overlooks  the  pass,  has  some  stone  houses  and  division  called  the  Deccan  ;  U>unded  N.  by 

several  aqueducts.  Here  the  Egyptians  defeated  Aurungabad,  E.  by  that  province  and  Boeder, 

the  Turkish  troops  in  1882.    Pop.  5,000.  S.  by  Oanara,   W.  by  tiie  Indian  ocean.    It 

BEIRA,  or  BsTBA^  a  central  province  of  Por-  contains  about  60,000  square  miles.  The  city 
tugal,  between  lat  89''  80'  and  41°  80'  K,  and  is  idtuated  in  lat  Id^"  48'  N.,  long.  W  46' 
long.  6^  40'  and  9''  60'  W.;  bounded  ^.  by  £.  It  was  once  of  great  mze^  and,  according 
Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  £.  by  Spain,  S.  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  the  largest  city 
by  Estremadura  and  Alemt^o,  and  w .  by  the  of  the  East  It  was  a  fortress  de&nded  by  out- 
Atlantic;  pop.  in  1854, 1,165,275.  Thesur&ce  works  of  great  extent  Among  the  artillery 
is  very  mountainous;  the  soil  not  fertile,  but  with  which  the  walls  were  mounted  were  guns 
produces  barley,  wine,  wheat^  maize,  olives,  and  <^  huge  dimensions,  2  of  which  came  into  the 
fruits.  The  mountains  furnish  fine  pasturage  English  possession,  one  said  to  be  capable  of  car- 
for  sheep,  and  yield  iron,  marble^and  cou.  rying  a  ball  weigning  2,646  lbs.  The  modem 
The  province  is  divided  into  upper  beira,  capi-  city  retains  few  traces  of  its  former  grandeur; 
tal  viseu,  and  lower  Beira^  capital  Oastello  There  is  a  street  8  miles  in  length,  several  nun- 
Branco.  neries^  and  a  Bramin  temple  of  unknown  an* 

BEI8A1T  (ancientiy  called   Bsthbhan  and  tiquity.     The   province  was   formerly  under 

ScYTHOPOLis),  a  village  of  Palestine,  situated  Mahratta  government,  and,  in  1818,  the  British 

near  the  Jordan  and  about  55  miles  north  of  took  possession  of  it,  expelling  the  Peishwa 
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Jee  Rao,  the  prime  minifitor  and  rnkr  of  the  in  Rome  and  the  Italian  convents.    He  went, 
proYinoe.     The  dominions  of  the  present  Biyah  in  1820,  to  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  and  Bubae* 
of  Sattara  are  part  of  the  original  province,  held  qnently  published  his  magnificent  edition  of  all 
by  him  under  the  provisioDfl  of  a  treaty  with  Uie  Attic  orators,  with  the  works  of  Pho- 
the  East  India  company,  by  which  he  is  to  tins  and  some  of  the  Greek  grammarians.    He 
govern  it  in  each  manner  as  not  to  conflict  with  also  published  the  works  of  many  of  the  Alex- 
the  Britiah  intereets,  he,  on  his  part,  being  se-  andnne  historians,  among  them  those  of  the 
qpedmhis  government  princess  Anna  Oomnena,  and  several  volumes 
B£K£,  Chajojbb  Telbtonx,  an  English  Abya-  of  Bcholia  on  the  Biad  and  Aristotle,  notes  on 
omaa  traveller,  bom  October  10, 1800.  in  Lon-  Tadtus,  and  other  classical  works. 
4ofn.    He  qnitted  commerce  to  study  law,  and       BEL,  Matyas,  a  Hungarian  historian,  bom 
then  devoted  himself  to  historical,  philolo^cal,  at  Orsova  in  1684,  and  died  in  1749.    He  was 
and  ethnogrmhical  investigationa,  and  publish-  distiDguiflhed  as  a  theologian  and  historiaiL  and 
edOn^inetJ^i&^tav,  or '^Besearches  in  Primeval  became  rector  of  the  Protestant  schoob  at 
ffistory^'  (Lend.  1834).     He  next  became  im-  NeusohL    He  wrote  on  the  history  of  Hungary 
pressed  With  the  importance  of  Abyssinia  in  alone,  and  achieved  much  distinction.     His 
the  history  of  civilization,  and  made  proposi-  writings  are  valuable  even  now. 
tioiis  to  ue  British  government  and  several       BELA,  Bxiah,  BisnJL,  or  Bxitlah,  capital  of 
adenlifio  institations  conoeniing  its  ezplorar  the  province  of  Loos,  or  Lus,  in  Beloochistan. 
tkm.    These  offers  were  not  aooepted,   but  It  contains  the  fortined  palace  of  the  chief  of 
private  individuals  toojc  the  matter  up,  and  he  the  province,  and  a  mosque,  but  has  no  other 
vreot  oat  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  headed  substantial  buildings.     There  are  about  800 
by  Miijor  Harris.    He  explored  Godshem  and  the  houses,  of  mud ;  pop.  about  5,000. 
lands  south.    The  results  of  lus  discoveries  have       BETJA,  the  name  of  several  Hungarian  kings 
beenpnbllahed  in  series,  iu  the'*  Journal  of  the  of  the  lineage  of  Arpad. — Bvla.  I.,  son  of 
Geographical  Society,*' London,  and  in  a  work  of  I^iwlaa,   reigned  in  me  11th  century;  was 
biB  own,  entitled  "Abyssinia'*    (Lend.  1846).  twice  obliged  to  eooape  to  Poland,  on  account 
BEEES,  or  Bxkbsvab,  a  Hungarian  town,  of  domestic   diasennons    occasioned   by    his 
ntnated  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  brothers.     In   1061,  he  returned,  supported 
Blaok  Kdrda,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  partly  by  Poles,  partly  by  Magyars,  and  succeed- 
It  was  formerly  a  fortiflea  place,  and  the  re-  ed  in  seizing  the  throne.    He  energetically  suV 
nuuns  of  an  ancient  castle  are  still  to  be  seen  dued  the  remains  of  paganism  and  strengthened 
in  its  vicinity.    Bekes  has  considerable  trade  the  royal  power,  but  his  reign,  lasting  only  d 
In  cattle,  com,  and  honey.    In  186^  the  pop-  year&  was  too  short  to  carry  out  all  the  reforms 
nktioii  of  the  town  was  17,260,  and  of  the  which  Magyar  annalists  ascribe  to  him. — 
county,  155,000.  Bela.  H.,  a  drunkard,  reigned  10  years,  from 
BE3CK,  JoH^mr  Baptibt,  a  statesman  of  1181  to  1141.    In  his  youth  he  was  blinded  by 
Baden,  bom  Od  29, 170Y.  at  Tryberg,  in  the  his  own  undo. — ^Bbla.  HI.  reigned  in  the  last 
Black  Forest,  died  at  Brucnsal,  Muxsh  22, 1856.  quarter  of  the  12th  centniy,  and  died  in  1186. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  entered  the  2d  chamber  of  He  warred  successfcQly  asainst  the  Poles,  Aus- 
Baden  in  1881,  was  its  president  from  18^  to  trians,  and  Venetians,  and  reconquered  from  the 
1846,  and,  in  1846,  was  made  prime  minister,  latter  some  dties  in  Dalmatia.    He  was  mar- 
In  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  too  moder-  ried  to  a  sister  of  Philip  Aug^us,  king  of 
ste  for  one  par^  and  too  liberal  for  tiie  other,  JEVance. — ^Bela  IY.  reigned  for  86  years,  from 
and  went  into  retirement.    In  March,  1850,  1285  to  1270.    He  was  crowned  in  childhood, 
however,  be  again  became  president  of  the  and  was  son  of  Andras  H.,  who  gave  to  the 
Baden  chamber,  and  after  his  death  a  menu-  nobility  the  golden  bull  or  charter,  establish- 
nen t  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Bmchsal.  ing  their  privileges.    The  greater  part  of  his 
Bkk  K  Kit,  EuzABXXE^  an  elegant  Dutch  wxi-  reign   was   stormy  ;    the   nobility  rose   and 
tK,  was  bom  in  Mushing^  July  2^  1788,  and  died  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Austria,  and  tiius  external 
it  the  Hague,  Kov.  25,  1804.    Many  of  her  and  internal  war  devastated  Hungary,  which 
works  are  esteemed  among  the  Dutch  classics,  was  then  likewise  invaded  by  the  Tartars,  in 
eEpectally  her  romance  Bistorie  van  WiOuhn  pursuit  of  the  Polowzy  and  the  Kumans,  ad- 
limeend.     In  some  of  her  more  important  mitted  into  Hungary  by  Bela.    Their  desoend- 
works  she  was  aided  by  her  fHend  Agatha  ants  are  found  in  Central  Hungary.    He  finally 
Deken,  who  died  just  9  days  after  her.  overpowered  his  enemies,  was  victorious  over 
BEKEEEL^  JjoclifinKL,  a  German  philologists  Frederic  11.,  archdnke  of  Austria,  who  be- 
vas  bom  in  1786  at  Bierlin,  and  was  a  pupil  haved  treacneroualy  toward  him  during  his 
of  the  celebrated  Wolf  at  Halle,  by  whom  ne  misfortunes,  and  succeeded  in  curbing  the  en- 
WU  designated  as  the  only  person  able  to  con^  croachments  of  the  clergy.    His  last  days  were 
tame  the  researches  he  had  begun.    When  the  embittered  bv  the  revolt  against  him  of  his 
uiversity  at  Berlin  was  establidied,  he  went  own  son  Stephan. 

ftfther,  and  passed  2  years  in  ft-rAmiTiiiig  the       BELABRE,  a  town  in  tne  d^artment  of  the 

jBtmwsripts  mtbe  library.    In  1815  he  was  Indre,  France.    The   sieur  de   Flavi,  whose 

nff^  n  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  order  to  dose  the  gates  of  Oompidgne  led  to 

sndf  in  1817,  was  sent  to  pursue  his  researches  the  capture  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  strangled  in 
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the  old  castle  there.    Top.  of  the  oonunnne  saohiuetts  and  Kew  Jersey,  bom  in  Jan.  1681, 

in  1856,  2,217.  died  in  1767.   He  graduated  at  Harvard  college 

B£LAIA,  or  Biblaja,  a  Bnsaian  river  rises  in  1609,  visited  Enrope  and  made  acqnaintanoe 

in  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  government  of  with  theprinoees  Sophia  and  her  son,  afterward 

Orenburg,  flows  8.  £.  for  100  miles,  then  KrlOO  George  II. ;  returned  to  Boston,  and  hved  there 

miles;  then  turns  N.  K  and  Joins  the  Kama  as  a  merchant.  Hewasohoaenamembcurof  tbd 

liver.    Its  entire  lei]ygth  is  560  miles;  navigap  ooundL  and  in  1729,  went  as  agent  of  the  colony 

ble  about  240.  to  Ensland.    At  the  death  of  Gov.  Burnet  in 

BELASPOOB,  capital  of-  the  njahahip  of  1780,  he  was  appcnnted  to  the  government  of 

Oahlore,  north  Hindostan,  situated  on  the  But-  ICaesachusetts  and  New  Hampsh^  which  sta- 

Iqj ;  pop.  about  16,000.— in  the  presidency  of  tion  he  held  11  years,  and  was  then  superseded. 

Bengd  is  another  town  of  the  same  name.  Bepairing  to  England,  he  obtained  a  victory  OTer 

BELBEO,  or  KilBABTA,  a  smaU  river  of  the  his  opponentsi  and  received  the  gjovemment  of 

Orimea.    It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.  Kew  Jersey,  where  he  arrived  in  1747,  and 

of  Aloopka,  and  empties  into  the  Black  sea,  on  where  he  spcoit  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  ei^ 

the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  K  of  8e-  larged  the  charter  of  Princeton  college,  and  was 

bastopol,  and  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha.  its  chief  patron  and  benefactor.— Johatsab^ 

The  valley  of  the  Belbec  is  agreeable  and  fer^  chief  justice  of  Kova  Scotia,  second  son  of  thd 

tile,  and  covered  with  vineyar£t  which  produce  precedi^  died  at  Halifax,  March,  1767,  sradur 

fine  grapes,  from  which  the  Tartars  prepare  a  ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1728,  studied  l&w  at 

poor  wine.    The  Anglo-French  army,  Sept.  24,  the  Temple  in  London,  and  was  one  of  the 

1864,  encamped  upon  the  bauJEs  of  Uie  Belbec,  first  settlers  of  Ohibucto,  afterward  called  Hali- 

4  days  aj^r  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  fiiz.    In  1760  he  was  ^pointed  lieutenant-gov* 

BEIX3HEB,  Snt  Edwabd,  grandson  of  Chief-  emor,  and  in  1761  chief  justice. 

Justice  Belcher,  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  British  naval  Bm)H£B,  Ton,  an  English  nugilist,  bom 

officer  and  hydrographer,  bom  in  1799,  entered  at  Bristol  in  1788,  died  at  Peckham,  Deo.  9, 

the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  having  taken  1864.    He  was  the  hero  of  12  prize  fights^  in 

part  as  middiipman  in  the  defence  of  Gaeta  and  8  of  which  he  was  the  conqueror,  in  8  ne  waa 

the  battieofAlgiers,  he  was  in  1819  appointed  to  defeated,  and  the  12th  was  a  drawn  battieu 

the  Myrmidon  sloop,  destined  for  tne  African  He  was  one  of  the  18  pugilists  selected  to  act 

station.    In  1826  he  became  assistant-surveyor  as  pages  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  to 

to  the  Behring's  straits  discovery  expedition  protect  the  access  to  Westminster  abbey, 

under  Oapt  Beechey  in  the  Blossom.    In  1829  BELOHERTOWN,  a  village  in  the  eastern 

hewaspromotedtotherankof  commander,  and  part  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  was  origw 

served  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  Portugal,  nally  granted  to  Gov.  Belcher  and  others,  and 

rendering  on  the  latter  occanon  valuable  ser-  named  from  him.   It  contains  a  classical  school, 

vices  to  the  British  residents  by  protecting  and  is  known  for  its  manu&ctories  of  light 

their  property  during  the  political  troubles  in  waron&Pop.  in  1866,  2,698. 

Portugal.    Subse<^uentiy  he  was  ensaged  for  a  BELOHITE,  a  Spanish  town,  22  miles  S.  S.  EL 

number  of  years  m  a  voyase  round  the  world  of  Saragoesa,  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  victory 

in  the  surveying-vessel.  Sulphur.    In  1841  we  gained  June  18,  1809,  by  the  French,  under 

find  him  in  the  Chinese  waters,  exploring  the  Suchet,  over  the  Spanish  forces  under  Blak^ 

inlets  of  the  Oanton  river,  and  matori^y  assist-  Beldhito  has  some  manufactories  of  wooOena. 

Ing  in  securing  the  triumph  of  the  British  Pop.  2,666.      ,,^,,,„^ 

army.    In  acknowledgment  of  these  services,  BELED-EL-JEBEED,    or   Bixd-sl-jxbbkdu 

he  was  knighted  and  appointed  post-captain,  the  Bilidulgerid  of  old  miq>s,  *^the  Iwid  or 

Afterward  he  was  emplcQ^ed  on  board  o£  the  dates,"  a  dirtrict  of  the  Atlas  chain,  on  the  bor- 

Samarang,  on  surveying  service  in  the  East  ders  of  the  great  Sahara.    It  has  earned  its 

Indies,  and  was  severely  wounded  while  assist-  name,  not  fh)m  its  absolute^  but  its  comparative 

ing  the  rajah  of  Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke,  fertility,  the  date  palms  being  dear  to  every 

in  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  pirates  of  Borneo.  Arab. 

From  1862  to  1864  he  commanded  the  expedi-  BELEM  (properly  Bbtolehhc),  formerly  a 

tion  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.    On  his  market  town,  now  a  suburb  of  lisbon,  on  the 

return  to  England,  he  was  tried  before  a  court-  Tagus,  S.  of  the  city.    It  derives  its  name  from 

martial  for  voluntarily  abandoning  the  ships*  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  built 

The  case  against  him,  however,  was  not  legally  here  by  King  Emanuel  in  1499,  on  the  return 

supported,  he  was  acquitted,  and  his  sword  re-  of  Yasco  da  Gama  from  his  expedition  to  India 

turned  to  him,  but  while  some  of  the  other  offi-  around  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.    Belem  con- 

cers  were  commended,  his  name  was  passed  tains  a  Gotiiic  church,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 

over  in  significant  silence.     Sir  Edwara  has  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.    It  has  also  an 

written  books  on  his  various  surveying  expedi-  old  fortress,  called  Torre  de  BeUm^  which  rises 

tions,  and  a  treatise  on  practical  surveving.    His  from  the  baiJc  of  the  Tagus^d  with  its  batte*^ 

best  known  work  is  his  ^^  Narrative,'^  giving  an  riee  commands  that  river.    This  quarter  of  the 

interesting  account  of  his  voyage  round  the  city  contains  a  royal  palace  and  the  residences 

world.  of  many  persons  of  note. — ^Also  a  city  of  Bra- 

BELOHEB,  JoNAZHAV,  governor  of   Mas-  zil.    See  Para. 
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BELEMNITES  (Gr.  /ScXffivoy,  a  dart^  or  ar-  Hon  by  Dr.  Bncklancl  to  the  geological  society 

row),  a  olasa  of  extinct  moUnaoona  animalfl)  of  London  in  1629,  as  haying  been  found  by 

beLongiDg  to  the  aame  diviaion  as  ammonites^  him  in  afoseil  state,  and  which  he  supposed, 

termM  c^halfpod4fU8y  from  the  organs  of  mo*  from  compariaon  with  known  moUuscous  ani- 

tion  being  arranged  around  the  head.    The  mala  that  were  furnished  with  them,  must  have 

&8b£L  remains  of  the  animal   are  met  with  belonged  to  oephalopods  connected  with  belem- 

in  the  Todka  of  the  upper  secondarr,  both  in  nites.    Subsequently,  Prof.  Agassiz  met  with 

this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world;  specimens  retaining  the  ink-bag  within  the  cav- 

they  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  strata  of  ity;   and  the  fact  being  thus  established,  the 

the  green  sand  formation  in  New  Jersey.    The  name  helemnosepiawaa  thereupon  given  to  the 

part  preserved,  often  detached  fit)m  tiie  loose  fJEimily  in  the  class  of  cephalopoda  comprising 

strata,  is  a  pointed  cone  sometimea  8  inches  all  the  species  of  belemnites.    From  the  im- 

bng,  of  brown  color  and  stony  material,  re-  mense  numbers  of  these  animals,  and  also  of  the 

aembling  in  e^pe  the  head  of  a  dart  or  javeUn,  still  more  abundant  varieties  of  ammonites, 

whence  their  name.    The  larger  end  is  hollow,  which  flourished  during  the  periods  of  the  for- 

the  cavity  being  of  rimUar  shape  to  that  of  the  mation  of  the  oolite  and  cretaceous  groups,  Dr. 

whole  specimen.    Few  fo^  le^ells  have  at-  Buckland  is  led  to  infer  that  these  extinct  fami- 

tracted  so  much  interest  as  these  shnple-looking^  lies  filled  a  larger  space,  and  performed  more 

Uiough  still  obscure,  belemnites.     They  are  important  functions  among  the  inhabitants  of 

found  bv  millions  in  the  formations  to  which  the  ancient  seas,  than  are  assigned  to  their  few 

they  belong;  and  from  80  to  90  species  of  living  representatives  in  our  modem  oceans;  and 

them  have  been  recognized.     They  early  at-  in  the  retention  through  long  epochs  of  time  of 

tracted  the  attention  of  sdentifio  men  as  weU  as  so  delicate  an  apparatus  as  tnat  of  the  air- 

of  the  common  people ;  and  it  appears  from  the  chamber  and  siphon,  continued  through  suoces- 

memoir  of  M.  de  Blainville,  that  no  less  than  aive  species,  and  given  to  the  nautilus  of  the 

91  authors,  whose  names  he  gives,  beginning  present  period,  he  sees  the  uniform  and  constant 

with  TheophrastuSj  have  written  on  thia  subject,  agency  of  a  watchful  and  controlling  intelligence. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  are  rep-  BELESTA,  a  town  and  commune  of  France^ 

resented  by  some  writers  to  have  desiimated  department  of  Ari^ge,  17  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Foix ; 

these  fossils  by  the  term  <2(Z(;(^^i /(2cn, .  fingers  pop.  2,700.  Its  claim  to  notice  rests  mainly  upon 

of  Mount  Ida,  which,  however,  according  to  the  intermitting  sprint  of  Fontestorbe.    This 

other  learned  authoritiecL  was  very  differentiy  spring  rises  in  a  natur^  grotto  or  cavern,  and  is 

q^plied,  some  describing  these  unknown  Dactyu  so  copious  as  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 

as  divine  persons  worthy  of  worship,  as  having  river  Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne.  The  stream 

nursed  and  brought  up  the  god  Jupiter;  and  whiGh.flows  from  the  cavern  is  18  or  20  feet  wide, 

otixers,  as  Sophodes,  making  f£em  to  be  the  in-  and  a  foot  or  more  deep,  and  runs  very  rapidly, 

ventors  of  the  manufacture  of  iron.    But  what-  yet  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  whenever 

ever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  representations,  there  is  a  drought,  it  becomes  intermittent, 

the  term  certainly  finds  a  very  proper  applica-  The  intermisdon  takes  place  at  equal  intervals 

tion  in  these  finger-shaped  fossils,  and  uie  an-  twice  in  the  24  hours. 

eients,  if  th^  soused  it,  displayeda  better  taste  BELFAST,  a  town  in  Waldo  county,  state  of 
in  th^  selection  of  a  name  than  the  modems,  Maine,  situated  on  a  broad  bay  of  the  same 
who  can  them  thunder  stones,  devil's  fingers^  name,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river, 
and  spectre  candles.  By  the  researches  of  Dr.  80  miles  firom  the  ocean.  Oastine,  9  miles  dis- 
Bncktand  and  Prof  Agaarig,  the  trae  nature  of  tant,  occupies  the  opposite  nde  of  the  bay.  It  waa 
the  belemnites  haa  been  fully  established.  The  incorporated  in  17y8,  and  first  settied  in  1785. 
hollow  pointed  body  is  composed  of  carbonate  The  narbor  is  deep  and  spacious,  and  alwaya 
of  lime^  part  of  which  waa  the  original  fibroua  open;  so  that  it  is  the  winter  port  of  the  Pe- 
aheU,  and  the  remainder  introduced  by  infiltra-  nobscot.  The  Paasaggassassawakeag,  a  small  riv- 
tion.  Thus  the  fossil  became  crystalline  and  er,  emptie^nto  the  Penobscot  at  this  point, 
nearly  solid.  The  cavity  was  the  receptacle  of  and  fumishel  a  limited  water  power,  which  is 
the  animal,  but  aa  in  the  genera  htUa  and  tqna^  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  There  is 
and  the  coralline  zoophytes,  it  by  no  meana  conaiderable  ship  building  and  commerce,  the 
covered  the  fleshy  portions;  these,  on  the  con-  vessels  built  in  1854  amounting  to  over  12,000 
trary,  extended  outside  of  tiiie  shell,  and  enclosed  tons.  The  schools  are  excellent,  and  there  is  a 
it,  veiT  much  as  a  skeleton  is  enclosed  and  well-endowed  academy.  The  churches  are  hand- 
covered  with  the  softer  portions  of  the  body,  some  specimens  of  architecture ;  and  the  public 
Within  this  cavity  was  the  apparatus  of  the  air  buildings,  the  court  house,  custom  house,  are 
chambers  and  siphon,  common  also  to  the  am-  neat  and  substantial.  lines  of  steamboats  oon- 
monite,  nautilus,  and  other  chambered  shells,  nect  with  Bangor,  Portiand,  and  Boston.  A 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  could  rise  or  dink  company  has  "bden  incorporated  here  with  a 
at  will.  But  the  belemnites  also  were  provided  charter  for  a  railroad  to  Quebec,  via  Moose- 
with  the  ink-bag  apparatua  of  the  modem  sepia ;  head  Lake.  Three  weeUy  newspapers  are  pub- 
an  important  protection  for  their  soft  bodies,  lished  here,  and  there  are  2  bai^  Pop.  in 
QDgnaided  as  they  were  by  any  outer  shelL  1810,  1,259;  1820,  2,026;  1880,  8,077;  1840, 
These  ink-bags  were  noticed  in  a  communica-  4^186;  1860,  5,051 ;  1857,  about  6,000. 
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BELFAST,  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary  had  aa  their  result  the  establishment  of  a  Cam- 
borough  of  Ireland,  coonty  of  Antrim,  88  miles  bro-Briton,  rather  than  a  Oeltio  population,  on 
K.  N.  E.  of  Dnblin;  pop.  in  18il,  75,808;  in  the  sonthem  shore  of  the  ohannel,  from  the 
1851.  99,660.  It  is  on  the  Lagan,  near  its  em-  month  of  the  Seine  to  Donamepoz  bay ;  nor  ia 
boncnnre  in  Bel&st  bay.  The  site  of  the  great-  it  well  ascertained  whether  the  Celts  of  Ghinl 
er  part  of  the  town  is  low  and  flat,  haying  been  were  analoffoos  to,  or  identical  with— as  their 
redaimed  from  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Lagan,  name  wonld  seem  to  indicate-— the  Oeltio  Gafil 
Ihe  river  is  250  yards  wide,  and  was  formerly  of  the  hidilands  of  Scotland;  or  with  the  Erse 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  21  arohes,  erected  in  1682.  Oelts  of  Ireland ;  or,  lastly,  with  the  Cambro 
In  1840,  this  was  r^laced  by  an  elegant  stone  Celts  of  sonthem  and  western  England.  It  is 
bridge  of  5  arches^  each  of  50  feet  span.  The  assumed,  however,  from  many  confflderationflp 
houses  of  the  town  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  that  the  Belgsa  had  at  least  a  mixture  of  Ten- 
streets  are  regular  and  spacious^  macadamised,  tonic  blood,  if  they  were  not  Teutons ;  and  this 
and  well  lighted ;  and  the  enterprise  and  activity  the  obstinacy  and  dog^dness  of  their  cbarao- 
of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  mercantile  ters,  and  the  absence  of  that  nervous  and  irri- 
dass,  have  given  ^fiist  the  reputation  of  being  table  mobility,  both  of  intellect  and  temper, 
the  first  commercial  town  in  Ireland.  Ithasnu-  which  Ceosar  especiaUy  ascribes  to  the  OeUio 
merous  places  of  worship.  At  the  head  of  its  edu-  Gauls  of  his  day,  and  which  continues  to  the' 
oational  institutions  is  the  queen's  college,  built  present  hour  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  pure- 
of  brick  and  stone,  at  an  expense  of  upward  of  ly  Celtic  races,  seems  to  give  reason  £Dr  accept- 
£25,000,  and  opened  in  18i9.    For  ttie  main-  ing  as  truth. 

tenance  of  the  institntion,  £7,000  a  year  is  al-  BELGAUM,  a  town  in  the  presidency  <^ 

lowed.     There  are^  beade,  the  royal  academ-  Bombay,  British  India,  and  the  head-qnarters  of 

leal  institution,  founded  in  1810;  the  Belfast  the  southern  division  of  the  Bombay  army.    Its 

academy,  the  Lancasterian  school,  and  numer-  site  is  devated  and  healthy,  and  it  is  strcmglj 

ons  national  schools  and  private  seminaries,  fortified.    The  British  captured  this  place  in 

Belfast  has  many  charitable  and  benevolent  in-  1818,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  fdege.     Pop. 

stitutioDs;  a  natural  history  society;  a  royal  about  8,000. 

botanical  and  horticultural  society;  a  society  BELGIOJOSO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  north- 

for  the  promotion  of  knowledge;  a  teachers'  em  Italy,  containing   a  fine  castie  belong- 

association ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute.    It  is  ing  to  the  princes  of  Belgioioso.    Francis  1. 

the  great  depot  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  passed  the  night  in  the  eBstle  after  his  de- 

of  Ireland,  and  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  manu-  feat  at  Pavia,  Feb.  24, 1525.    Pqp.  of  the  town, 

factures  of  cotton  and  linen,  which  famish  8,000. 

work  to  upward  of  1,200  people.    There  are,  BUX^tlOJOSO,  Cbibtika  Tbivxtizto,  prin- 

also,  distilleries,  breweries,  flour  miUs,  foun-  cess  o^  bom  in  Milan,  June  28, 1808,  of  the 

deries,  tan-yards,  vitriol  works,  a  felt  manufao-  illustrious  fiimily  of  the  TrivuMos,  which  had 

tory,  saw  mills,  ext^isive  ship  and  rope  yards,  been  Gudphic  lor  centuries,  always  standing  for 

Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Beuast  and  the  political  liberty  and  national  independenoe 

London,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Carlisle,  White-  of  Italy.    Her  education  was  directed  by  the 

haven,   Gla^w,   Greenock,    Stranraer,    An-  celebrated  Manzoni;  and  thus  by  culture,  as 

drossan,  and  Dublin.    In  1868,  5^1  vessels  well  as  under  hereditary  tradition,  her  mind 

(768,500  tons)  entered  the  port    Bel&st  is  a  was  developed  in  the  love  of  freedom  and  of 

comparatively  modem  town.    It  was  erected  her  country.    In  the'  year  1824,  she  was  mar- 

into  a  munidpality  and  parliamentary  borough  ried  to  the  prince  Emi^o  di  Belg^cvjoso,  a  scion. 

early  in  the  17th  century.    Three  railways  di-  of  the  house  of  Este.    This  union  did  not  prove 

verge  from  it:  N.  W.,  the  Ballymena  and  Car-  happy  for  the  princess.    Some  time  after  the 

rickfergus  railway;  K  E.,  tiie  County  Down,  marriage,  she  resided  successively  in  Florence^ 

and  S.  W.,  the  Ulster  railway,  in  connection  Kaples,  and  Rome.    The  French  revolution  of 

with  a  line  to  Dublin.                  M  1880  found  her  at  Geneva.   Shortiy  afterward  a 

BELGJB^  one  of  tiie  8  people^ho  divided  movement  took  place  in  Bomagna,  ax^d  one  was 

the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  among  preparing  in  Lombardy,  when  tne  princess  went 

them,  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  and  conquest  to  Paris  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  French 

by   Jolius    CflBsar.    The   other   2   were   tiie  cabinet  and  of  Louis  Philippe.   She  met  with  a 

Celts  and  Aquitanians.  the  former  possessing  cordial  reception  at  the  capital,  and  her  saloons 

the  middle  of  France,  from  the  British  ohannd  wero  at  once  filled  with  the  most  eminent  politi- 

and  the  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  cal  and  scientific  men.    Lafayette  was  an  inti- 

and  the  river  Garonne,  which  divided  them  mate,  confidential,  and  daily  visitor.   Thestroi^ 

from  the  AquitanL    The  Belgsa  occupied,  there-  preventive  measures  of  Austria,  however,  left  to 

fore,  nearly  the  country  which  constitutes,  at  the  patriots  of  Lombardy  no  hope  of  a  successfiil 

present,  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  rising^  and  the  suspected  chiefs  avoided,  by  a 

It  is  not  asettied  point  among  ethnologiBts  how  seasonable  escape,  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg, 

&r  the  Belg89  and  Celts  of  (&ul  were  of  differ-  Carinthia,  and  Hungary.    Count  Appony,  the 

ent  or  kindred  races ;  nor  at  what  time,  whe-  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Tuilei^ 

ther  previous  or  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  ies,  intimated  to  the  princess  that  ahe  must  either 

intermigrations  with  Sritain  occurred,  which  return  to  MUan,  or  that  her  immense  estates 
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woidd  be  put  under  seqnestrstioD,  and  finall/  dded  againsfc  Italj  on  the  pkku  of  Oostozza, 
eonfiseated.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment;  in  and  Milan  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  the 
one  day  she  diamifised  her  household  and  oar-  prinoess  retired  to  Borne.  Dmring  the  siege 
riagea,  abandoned  the  luxmies  of  a  palace,  and  by  the  Frendi  army,  she  animated  by  her 
took  a  small  apartment  several  stories  high,  ferror  the  defenders  of  the  oily.  She  presided 
Here  she  was  not  deeerted  by  Frcoich  society ;  sa-  over  the  hospitals,  and  in  company  with  the 
Tanta,  statesmen,  artists,  paid  her  even  more  American,  Mao-garet  Fuller,  devoted  night  and 
oomt  in  those  mean  lodgings  than  in  her  former  day  to  assaaging  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded, 
splendor.  It  was  suggested  that  she  n^ht  profit  On  the  fall  of  Bome,  when  the  revolutionists 
bf  her  varied  talents.  Being  skilled  in  drawing,  were  sent  into  eidle,  tiie  princess  shared 
we  undertook  to  make  the  likenesses  of  the  their  lot  and  went  to  Malta,  whose  Irii^ 
prominent  men  of  all  parties  in  the  chamber  of  commander  refused  them  a  landing.  They 
deputies,  of  whom  M  JSichon  and  others  were  tiien  went  to  Athens,  the  heroic  woman  shar- 
to  write  biographies.  Several  drawings  were  ing  the  common  sum^rings  and  dividing  her 
thus  made,  but  a  severe  illness  interrupted  the  scanty  purse  with  her  companions.  From 
undertaking.  During  these  years  of  honorable  Athens  she  went  to  Oonstantinople,  and  there 
poverty  the  princess  attended  the  lectures  of  earned  a  humble  livelihood  by  corresponding 
file  coUege  of  France,  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  with  American  and  European  journals,  her  for- 
reformer  Buchez,  and  many  others.  No  new  tune  having  once  more  beoa  confiscated.  Final- 
idea  or  tendency  escaped  her  attention,  and  she  ly,  she  redded  several  years  in  A^  Minor, 
became  familiar  with  the  whole  philosophical  under  the  special  protection  of  the  sultan,  who 
and  social  movement  of  that  epoch.  Her  small  gave  her  a  grant  of  hmd  near  NiocHnedia. 
parlor  served  as  a  lecture  room  for  savants  and  After  travelling  in  Syria,  she  was  on  her 
^linkers,  among  them  the  original  German  return  to  Oonstantinople,  when  she  was  mur- 
Ho§ne  wronaky,  and  the  celebrated  Italian,  derously  attacked  by  one  of  her  servants.  But 
OnidlL  In  the  course  of  the  year  1884^  the  the  wound  was  not  fiital.  After  her  recovery, 
Austrian  government,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  she  returned  to  Europe  and  arrived  at  Ftaris. 
of  the  mother  of  the  princess,  who  lived  at  In  1855  her  fortune  was  restored  to  her  by  the 
IGlan,  somewhat  mitigated  its  severity,  and  Austrian  flovemment ;  but  she  still  resides  at 
allowed  a  small  portion  of  her  previous  in-  the  Frendi  capitd.  Thou^  educated  in  all 
come  of  about  $140,000  a  year  to  reach  her.  the  refinements  of  wealth  and  luxury,  she  has 
Some  time  afterward,  through  the  interforence  twice  deliberately  sacrificed  her  f(Hi;une  to  her 
rf  h^  friends,  and  principwy  through  that  of  convictions,  and  deliberately  chosen  poverty 
IGgnet,  the  celebrated  historian,  a  stanch  sup-  and  exile.  The  versatili^  of  her  intellectual 
porter  and  &vorite  of  Louis  Pmlippe,  and  that  powers  is  remarki^le.  She  has  been  able  to 
of  Tifarahal  Bebastiani,  Louis  Phihppe  obtained  learn  and  comprehend  the  most  various  and  op* 
from  Prince  Mettemidli  the  restoration  of  her  posite  sdenoes.  She  mastered  mathematics,  in 
ftntune.  About  the  same  time  the  Saint  Si-  which  Arago  was  her  teaoher,  and  solved  the 
mcHiians,  then  led  by  Enfantin,  Michel  Oheva-  highest  problems  with  the  same  ftdlity  as  song 
fier,  and  Doveigier,  elected  her  as  the  repre-  and  music  She  studied  and  mastered  the 
aeatative  of  the  Hving  law  in  the  name  of  Ohinese.  Her  manners  are  mariced  by  that 
woman  made  socially  equal  with  man  in  the  graceful  ease  and  simplidty  peculiar  to  Italian 
new  reBgicn  which  they  were  then  preach-  women,  with  a  modesty  <i  mind  peculiar  to 
ing,  but  she  declined  the  honor.  Bestored  herself^  and  witiiout  any  disposition  to  make 
to  her  estates,  the  prinoess  devoted  her  a  show  of  her  superior  acquirements.  A  work 
timet,  income,  and  even  her  capital,  to  ame-  illustrative  of  Adatic  life,  by  the  princess  Bd- 
harakbag  the  condition  of  her  Italian  peasantry,  ^ojoso,  has  recentiy  been  published  in  Paris. 
estabhsEing  numerous  elementary  scnools  and  Her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  most  fEonous 
asylums  fbr  children,  endowing  marriageable  amateurs  of  music  in  Europe,  and  remarkable 
siris,  and  organizing  regular  distributions  of  for  his  haj)|^me  person,  mod  at  Milan  at  the 
nod  among  the  poor.    Always  prompt  to  alle-  beginningcf  1858. 

viate  human  sunering,  when  Augustin  Thierry  BELGIUM  (Ft.  La  Bdgique^  Qer.  Belffien)j 

kMt  his  wife,  who  was  his  reader,  the  princess  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  between  the 

undertook  to  become  the  amanuensis  of  the  north-western  part  of  France  and  Holland, 

great  historian.    Some  writings  now  appeared  Germany,  and  tne  North  sea,  and  extending 

under  her  name.    They  aimed  at  a  cathoHo  from  49"  81'  to  51"  27'  of  N.  lat,  and  from 

phflosophyinimitationofthe  Abb^Bautin,  with  2"  87'  to  6°  of  E.  long.;  area,  2,942,574  heo- 

a  strong  tinge  of  the  Italian  spirit.    In  1847,  she  tares,  equal  to  about  7,278,612  acres;  pop.  in 

went  to  Italy,  then  fermenting  witii  the  reforms  1816,  rather  above  8,000,000 ;  in  1882,  4,064,- 

of  Pfos  IX.      She  visited   Geneva,  Florenoa,  285 ;  in  1849,  4,859.090 ;  hi  1856,  4,580,228. 

£ofD6^  JTaples,  and  took  im  her  residence  in  Its  greatest  len^  from  S.  E.  to  K  W.  is  178 

IGIan.    When  Milan  and  Lombardy  rose,  she  English  mUes,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 

proffered  her  whole  fortune  to  the  patriotic  most  norihem  part  of  ^twerp  to  the  most 

esDse^  and  at  her  own  cost  equipped  several  southern  part  of  Hainaul^  is  112  miles.    This 

hundreds   of  volnnteers,   but  her  energetic  area  and  population  are  distributed  in  9  prov- 

eoonsels  were  not  fdlowed.   "When  fate  de-  inoes,  as  follows: 
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eral  vealtli  of  Belgimn  ia,  next  to  agrionltore, 
the  most  important  Boaroo  of  her  national  pros- 
perity. The  moat  celebrated  mineral  aprio^ 
of  Belginm  are  at  the  fBinoQa  watering  place 
SpB,  which  ia  ntuated  rkear  the  frontier  of 
Bhemsh  Pnuua,  Ajiother  popular  watering 
place  of  Belgiam  is  Ostend,  to  whioh  mau; 
viutora  resort  for  the  porpoee  of  bathing 
In  the  aea. — The  canals,  though  nnmerotu^  ate 
not  eqaal  in  length  to  those  of  EoUand,  b^ng 
about  SOO  miles.  The  greateet  of  these  is  tbe 
Bnuselsoanal,siippliedh7theriverLenne,  whioh 
The  chief  aty  of  Beldam  la  Bnuels^  pop.  was  opened  in  16G0.  Qhent  ia  connected  with 
in  ISes,  lfiO,000.  The  other  important  cities  the  sea  by  a  canal  opening  into  the  E.  Scheldt,  in 
are  Antwerp,  pop.  79,000.  Bmgee,  pop.  49,60<^  some  meaanre  aoconnUug  for  the  Dntch  control 
Qhent,  pop.  1I6,S96,  Li^  pop.  80,346,  Na-  of  the  month  of  that  river.  It  admits  tmbcIb 
mnr,  pop.  S8,S00,  and  l^Iiues,  pop.  28,800.  drawing  IS  feet  The  rulwaTs  of  Selgiom 
The  snrtsoe  of  Beldam  is  generaliT' lereL  In  were  the  earliest  of  continental  Europe,  and 
the  east  there  are  some  high  and  well-wooded  n4>idlf  followed  those  of  England,  which  the;^ 
lands,  connected  with  the  Yosges  monntains.  hare  snrpaased  in  nnity  of  design  and  eoonomf 
Near  Kalinedr  there  is  also  a  wild  tract  of  of  ooostraotlon.  Soon  after  King  Leopold's 
elevated  conntry  of  small  extent,  the  highest  acoesmon,  he  took  measures  to  establish  rail* 
elevation  not  azoeeding  ^800  feet.  Between  wajs.  The  oonnb?  was  sorvejed  and  levelled 
the  Mease  and  tlte  B&eldt  there  ia  another  hj  govemment  engineers,  the  lines  dedded 
ridge. — The  rivers  of  BelgLom  are  the  Heose,  on,  and  the  permanent  waj  was  constmoted  at 
the  Scheldt,  the  Onrtbe,  and  the  Sambre.  the  expense  of  the  coontrj.  Mechlin,  on  ao- 
The  Vense  rana  part  of  its  coarse  only  in  connt  of  saperior  engineering  advantages,  was 
Bel^mn,  riang  in  France  and  paaaing  Ihrongh  made  the  centre  of  ^e  sjatem.  The  policy  of 
the  provinces  of  Kamnr  and  Li6ge,  It  ia  nav-  low  fares  and  good  accommodation  was  adopt- 
igaiAe  tfarotisfaunt  its  Bel^an  conrae.  The  ed,  and  the  r^nlt,  if  not  one  of  snooeea  as  a 
&^heldt  rises  in  Prance,  enters  Bcjginm  in  the  oommercial  q>eoulation,  has  answered  the  alms 
provinoe  of  Hainont,  and  mns  across  the  of  a  wise  government. — There  are  nearly  650 
Belgian  territory,  paanng  Into  Holland  below  miles  of  rulway  now  open^ajing  Si  per  cent. 
Antwerp,  It  isnavigabuthrooghontBdgiiini,  interest  on  th^  ontlaj.  Ine  receipts  of  the 
bat  the  sand  hanks  at  its  month  interfere  with  pnblic  treasury  li'om  raOways  in  1866  were 
Its  navigation,  and  the  policy  of  the  Dateh  22,780,000  franca,  and  in  1B67,  28,780,000 
govemment  not  encouraging  a  removal  <tf  franca,  Tbe  totsl  oost  of  the  earth  works 
uiem,  the  otMnmerce  of  Antwerp  saffeis  mate-  and  permanent  way  has  been  (88,368,881, 
rially.  The  Onrthe  rises  in  the  Ardennes,  and  nused  in  6  national  loans. — ^Electric  tele- 
Alls  into  the  Uense  at  li^.  The  Sambre  graphs  have  been  in  operation  wnce  March  15, 
flows  from  France  into  Belgium,  and  falls  hito  1851,  and  belong  to  the  government — The 
the  Ifeose  at  Kamnr. — The  northern  part  of  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  predominant  in  Bd- 
Belgimn  is  of  tertiary  formation.  In  tbe  south-  gium.  The  stipends  of  ministers  of  all  denom- 
eastern  jvovinces  the  lower  formations  axe  red  uations  are  derived  from  the  state.  The 
sandstone  and  limestone,  resting  upon  granite,  archbisliop  of  Valines  is  the  Catholic  primate, 
qnarta,  and  slate.  Foatdl  animals  are  very  nnmer-  There  are  govemment  nnivermtiea  at  Ghent 
ons ;  the  limestone  caverns  through  whioh  tbe  and  LiSge,  a  Boman  Catholic  nniverrity  at 
river  Lesee  haa  made  its  way  are  remarkable  Louvain,  and  a  free  nnlvsrsity  at  Bmasela. 
natoral  onriositiee.  K  and  W.  Flanders  are  There  are  saperior  pabho  schools  in  most  of 
prindpally  sand.  —  After  England,  Beldam  the  dties,  beside  the  primary  schools  throni^- 
yields  more  fiiel  than  any  other  oonntfy  in  ont  the  kingdom ;  and  a  great  number  of 
Europe,  the  ooal-fields  prodnoing  in  1855  schools  have  been  established  for  instmction 
8,600,000  of  tons  (representing  a  value  of  nearly  in  particnlar  branches  of  indnstry— agricultn- 
^)0,O0O,0()O),  of  vhiob  i  are  consumed  in  tlta  ral  processes,  chemistry,  deagn. — The  number 
oonntry,  and  iiM  rest  exported  to  France  and  of  jonmals  gradually  rose  from  84  in  1830  to 
Holland.  The  prodnetion  of  iron  ia  also  la^e,  about  200  in  1848,  of  whioh  from  60  to  60 
amounting  in  1SG6  to  760,000  tons.  The  best  were  published  in  the  Flemish  language  and 
iron  is  foond  in  the  country  between  the  Sam-  the  rest  chieSy  in  Frenoh.  The  abohUon  of  the 
bre  and  the  Uense.  Lead,  manganese,  and  stamp  tax  in  the  latt«r  year  and  the  reduction 
other  minerals,  especially  rino,  are  found  in  of  the  rate  of  postage  have  given  a  further  im- 
varions  parte  of  Qie  conntry.  Tbe  most  cele-  petus  to  the  droolation  of  newspapera,  and 
brated  ^o  mines  are  between  Li^  and  Ais  their  number  has  been  continually  mcreaidng 
la  Chapelle.  The  oonntry  abounds  at  the  same  within  the  last  10  years.  The  IndipmdaTux 
time  in  buildiuK  paving,  and  lime  stones,  roof-  Selfe,  a  liberal  jonraal  published  at  Brussels, 
ing  slate,  and  marble.  The  black  marble  of  and  originally  established  in  1881,  under  the 
Dissantis  renowned  for  its  beauty.    Themin-    aaae  of  iTidipmdent,  baa  the  largest  circula- 
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U<m  and  about  9,000  6Ql)6oribers.  The  Olaer'  Hon  of  BroBBels  is  the  most  important,  and  to 
Mtettr,  establishea  at  Bnxasels  since  1885,  is  the  encouragement  of  tihe  government.  Onet- 
lesa  conservative  in  its  tone,  and  the  otiier  eleL in  the  neld  of  mathematics;  Kothomb,  de 
first-class  Jonmals  in  the  liberal  interest  are  G^rlache,  Gkuihard,  Borgnet,  and  others,  in  the 
the  FrkuTteur^  issued  at  Antwerp  since  1885  sphere  of  history ;  Oonscience,  the  Flemiah 
(an  important  shipping  and  commercial  paper),  novelist,  Bormans,  Blommaert,  &o.,  in  the 
the  Journal  de  LUae^  published  in  the  latter  science  of  philology ;  Willems,  the  eminent 
city  (one  of  the  oldest  journals  of  Bel^um,  Flemish  scholar,  in  the  same  branch  of  knowl- 
establiahed  during  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  edge;  B^riot,  yieuxtemp8,F6ti8,m music;  Gal- 
rule),  the  Meuagtrr  de  Gand,  the  principal  po-  lait)  deEeyser,  van  Eyken,  Verboekhoven,  ko^ 
liti(^  loumal  of  Ghent,  iheJ<nirnaldeVerfnera^  in  jpainting;  Jehotte,  Fraikin,  &o.,  in  statuary, 
J}e  ScHelde^  the  best  Flemish  journal  of  Ant-  and  many  other  contemporaneous  names  in  va- 
werp,  and  the  Burgenoehyn^  an  important  rious  other  branches  of  literature,  science^  and 
Flemish  organ,  published  at  Bruges.  The  art,  attest  the  growth  and  intellectnal  activity  of 
other  politi<»l  journals  which  ^oy  the  largest  this  young  and  prosperous  country. — The  agri- 
patronage,  are  the  BmaneiwUian  of  Bruasels  culture  of  Belgium  is  not  surpassed  by  &ht 
0n  the  interest  of  the  so-caued  Oatholic  party),  of  anv  nation.  The  originally  uufiEivor- 
the  Journal  de  BruxeUee  (the  official  organ  ble  soil  has  by  generations  of  careM  culture 
of  the  ultramontane  party),  the  CheeUe  de  been  raised  to  great  productiveness.  Large 
Liege^  the  Journal  d^Anoert,  the  GomerwUeur^  fiEirms  are  rare,  the  snbdiviBionsof  the  soil  have 
and  tne  Standaert  (the  latter  in  Flemish),  pub-  been  carried  down  to  garden  sLec,  and  less  ^an 
Ushed  at  Ghent,  and  the  Ami  de  Pordre,  at  ^  ot  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom  is  un* 
Namur.  The  principal  organs  of  the  democratic  profitable.  Flax  is  an  object  of  peculiar  care 
party  are  the  Natioiif  of  Brussd&  the  Tribune^  m  Belgium,  and  the  Belgiim  system  of  cultiva* 
of  Li^ge,  and  the  Btforme,  of  Yerviers.  The  tion  is  studied  everywhere.  £.  and  W.  Flan- 
BUfile  Beige  and  the  Telignxphe  (the  latter  in  ders  alone  produce  fiaz  to  the  value  of 
existence  since  Sept  1854k  are  anti-Bonapart-  $8,000,000  annually.  The  artificial  grasses  are 
ist  journals,  published  at  Brussels.  The  Nbrdy  also  generally  productive,  while  the  production 
which  i^>peared  within  the  last  few  years  at  of  root  crops  by  artificial  manure  is  matter  of 
Brussels,  is  a  jonmal  dedicated  to  the  interests  elaborate  study  and  attention.  Belgium  is  cel- 
and  policy  of  Russia.  The  organ  of  the  gov-  ebrated  for  its  horses,  of  which  it  possesses 
emment.  is  the  Moniteur  Beige,  in  existence  nearly  800,000.  Those  of  the  Ardennes  are 
nnoe  1881.  The  independent  and  general  excellent  cavalry  horses,  and  tiiose  of  Namur 
newqiapers  of  largest  circulation  are  the  Bcho  are  famous  draught  horses.  The  number  of 
de  BruieUee  and  the  Journal  de  Belgique,  both  cattle  exceeds  1,000,000,  and  of  sheep  700,000. 
published  at  the  capital,  where  also  2  satirical  The  government  pays  special  attention  to  the  im* 
prints  flourish,  namely,  the  Saneho  and  l^e  provement  of  horses  and  cattle. — ^In  commercial 
Mephistophelee.  The  principal  historical  mag-  pursuits  and  manufactures,  Bel^um  has  long 
azine  is  the  Meseager  dee  eeieneee  historigues,  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  But  the  fame 
published  at  Ghent  since  1888.  The  most  em-  of  her  linens  and  woven  goods  had  somewhat 
meat  polemical  periodicals  are  the  Betme  eatJi-  deteriorated  fh>m  their  high  estimation  in  the 
digtie  (conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  uni-  14th  centurv,  until  the  separation  from  Hol- 
versity  of  Louvaine).  the  Journal  hutorique  land.  The  lace  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin^  the 
et  liUeraire  (a  rigidly  ortliodox  publication,  linens  and  damasks  of  Cambray  and  Li6ge^ 
^oodocted  with  great  ability  by  Eersten,  of  the  woollens  of  Tpres,  the  cotton  goods,  car- 
li^),  and  the  Beoue  TrimeitrieUe,  prcwnressive  pets,  and  hosiery,  ooinpete  with  the  productions 
in  ite  tendencies^  which  appeared  at  Srussels  of  the  French  and  English  looms.  The  ma* 
since  1854.  The  principal  Memish  magazine  is  chine  factory  of  Gookenll  and  Oo.,  founded  at 
the  TaaUferhond  of  Antwerp.  The  principal  Li^ge  in  1816,  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
religious  papers  for  the  Boman  Oatholic  inter-  the  land  in  Europe.  Li^ge  has  a  cannon  foun- 
estB  are,  Hie  Prieii  Mitoriguee,  lUUrairee  et  dery,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactories  of  fire- 
mienUflguee,  in  existence  since  1852,  and  for  arms. — ^The  foreign  commerce  of  Belgum  dur- 
the  IVotestants  tiie  Glaneur  mieeionnaire,  es-  ing  its  connection  with  Holland  suffered  for 
tabliflhed  in  1844,  and  the  Chritien  Beige  et  the  sake  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and 
PUnion^  in  existence  since  1850.  The  principal  judidous  plans  of  internal  improvement  have 
oigan  of  industrial  enterprises  is  the  Bulletin  since  occupied  the  national  attention.  The 
ie  rittduitrie,  of  fine  arts  the  Benaiteanee,  of  entries  at  the  Belgian  ports,  chiefly  Antwerp 
music  the  Gaiette  mueieale.  The  principal  pe-  and  Ostend,  in  1855,  were  2,558  vessels,* 
liodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  is  of  441,554  tons^  and  the  clearances  were  2,507 
the  Moniteur  de  reneeignementy  published  at  vessels,  of  482,457  tons.  The  imports  for  the 
Tooroai,  while  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  same  year  were  854,708,000,  and  the  exports 
other  scienoes  are  equally  represented  by  mag-  875,281,000  francs.  The  imports  from  the 
aaoes,  which  all  sprung  up  within  the  last  20  United  States  to  Dec.  1857,  were  $1,950,698, 
years.  lit^titure  and  science  are  much  indebt-  and  the  ^exports  to  that  country  $5,060,811. 
ed  ior  their  progreeB  to  the  efforts  of  the  vari-  The  revenue  of  Belgium  for  1857  was  188,- 
o«s  academies  <n  sdenoes,  of  which  the  institn-  604,990  francs,  and  the  expenditure  186,680,758. 
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The  public  debt  was  created  by  the  asnimption  oompelkd  Hollaiid  to  withdraw  her  army  of  oo- 
of  220,000,000  franoe  of  tiie  eaormous  debt  of  oapation,  bnt  could  not  succeed  in  re-opening 
the  kinigdom  of  NeUierlands  at  the  time  of  the  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  Joseph  II.  also  ad- 
separation,  and  now  oonsists  of  685,946,647  dressed  himself  to  the  reform  of  existing  abuses; 
franco,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been  ex*  but  in  Belgium,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  empire, 
pended  at  home,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  rail-  his  predpitation  placed  a  leyer  in  the  hands  of 
ways.  The  military  f<»rce  of  the  kingdom,  those  who  opposed  his  plans,  which  they 
according  to  the  law  of  June  8, 1858,  consists  used  suocessfolly  to  excite  popular  discontent 
on  the  war  footing  of  100,000  men,  beside  against  his  measures.  The  ^tes  were  against 
the  national  guard.  The  actual  standing  hun  and  refused  to  pay  taxes.  In  1788  the 
army  in  1857  was,  ^however,  78,718  men. —  Oatholio  seminary  of  Louyain,  which  had  been 
The  history  of  Belgium  as  an  independent  state  closed  by  the  government,  was  reopened, 
dates  from  1880,  at  which  time  it  was  sen-  This  sign  of  weakness  encouraged  the  disoon- 
arated  from  the  kingdom  of  the  NetherlandlB.  tented,  who  at  once  organized  for  measures  d 
After  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  a  number  active  resbtance.  The  theories  of  freedom, 
of  independent  nobles  established  themselves  and  the  schemes  for  a  new  organization  of 
in  Belgium,  among  whom  the  counts  of  Han*  society,  which  were  at  that  period  rife  in  the 
ders  rose  to  historical  distinction ;  for  failure  of  French  capital,  spread  to  the  Low  Countries, 
male  heirs  their  possessions  devolved  to  the  and  on  Dec.  11, 1789,  the  discontent  was  made 
house  of  Burgundy,  in  1885,  which  gradually  ex-  evident  by  a  movement  in  Brussels  against  the 
tended  its  influence,  by  conquest  or  treatv,  over  garrison,  which  was  forced  to  capitulate, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Joseph  and  his  successor  Leopold  made  liberal 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  his  daughter  Muy,  offers  for  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  and 
the  greatest  heiress  of  Europe,  married  Maxi-  for  the  redstablishment  of  the  constitution.  But 
milian,  emper9r  of  Germany,  and  in  his  success-  the  liberal  leaders  refused  all  terms,  and,  ren- 
or  Charles  V .  the  rule  of  the  Flemish  provinces  dered  over-oonfldent  by  their  past  success,  stood 
was  joined  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  out  for  an  independent  republic  Internal  dis- 
Austria.  Both  Maximilian  and  Charles  re-  sensions  soon  threw  them  into  the  power  of  the 
speoted  the  freedom  and  rights  of  their  indue-  Austrians  again,  when  Pichegru  crossed  the 
trious  and  stout-hearted  Batavian  and  Belgian  frontier  under  instructions  from  the  directory,  to 
subjects,  and  were  careful  to  make  no  encroach-  assist  the  Belgians.  The  Austrians  were  n^ 
ments.  But  Philip  II.,  at  once  a  fanatic  and  a  idly  driven  back,  and  the  Bdgians  found  them- 
despot,  severely  tried  their  patience,  and  his  selves  incorporated  into  the  French  republic, 
fiscal  exactions,  with  the  establishment  of  the  their  dream  of  independence  diaaipated,  and 
inquisition,  drove  them  to  that  famous  revolt  eventually  they  became  a  part  of  the  empire, 
which  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  United  On  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau  Belgium  was 
Provinces,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  yoke  of  put  under  the  control  of  an  Austrian  governor, 
Spain  on  tiie  necks  of  the  Belgians.  From  this  but  on  the  final  peace  Prince  William  Frederic 
period  Belgium  followed  the  fortunes  of  Spain,  of  Orange-Nassau  received  as  the  reward  of  his 
In  1698  Philip  bestowed  the  Flemish  provinces  faithful  adherence  to  the  allied  cause,  the  ter- 
on  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband  Al-  ritory  and  titie  of  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
bert,  during  which  period  something  was  ef-  The  inclinations  and  habits  of  the  Belgians, 
fected  towtfd  the  settiement  of  the  internal  which  led  them  to  a  French  allianceu  were  not 
affairs  of  the  province.  On  the  death  of  Isa-  consulted  in  this  settiement;  nevertheless  a  tem- 
bella  without  issue,  Spain  again  assumed  the  perate  and  conciliating  policy  on  the  part  of 
government,  and  the  Low  Countries  were  for  the  the  Dutch  would  no  doubt  have  smoothed  away 
next  century  the  battie-fidd  of  Europe.  The  obstacles  between  parties  whose  ancient  recol- 
dties  were  taken  and  retaken,  the  territory  cut  lections  might  have  prompted  friendly  relations, 
up,  and  passed  from  one  power  to  another  by  As  it  was,  the  differences  which  might  have 
the  treaties  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Kimeguen,  and  formed  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  in  mutual 
Byswick;  and,  as  though  these  influences  had  support  became  the  grounds  of  mutual  aver- 
not  been  sufficientiy  injurious  to  the  country,  don.  The  Dutch  were  engaged  in  oommeroe, 
the  treaty  of  1715  delivered  over  several  of  the  the  Flemings  in  agrici^tnre  and  manufactures, 
fortresses  of  Belgium  to  her  commercial  rival  The  Belgians^  from  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
Holland,  in  order  to  create  a  barrier  against  not  only  dunng  the  republic  and  tiie  empire, 
French  ambition.  Holland  cbsed  the  Scheldt,  but  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIY..  had  adopted 
and  so  diverted  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  and  in  the  French  language,  at  least  in  tne  higher  cir- 
1722  the  rising  commerce  of  Ostend  was  sac-  des,  and  in  all  public  proceedings.  The  Dutch 
rificed  to  the  Dutch.  At  the  end  of  the  war  were  Protestant  and  Calvinist,  the  Belgians 
of  succession  the  Low  Countries  passed,  almost  Catholic.  The  Dutch,  were  only  half  as  na- 
in  their  former  integrity,  to  the  nouse  of  Aus-  merous  in  the  new  kingdom  as  the  Belgians, 
trifl.  The  empress  Muia  Theresa  appointed  The  education  and  modes  of  thought  of  the 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  her  viceroy,  and  in  Dutch  were  particularly  staid  and  leaned  to 
his  mild  and  equitable  rule,  the  people  enjoyed  Puritanism.  The  Belgians  in  theur  free  inter- 
an  interval  of  peace.  Joseph  U.  shook  off  the  course  with  France  had  acquired  ideas  and 
bonds  of  the  barrier  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  and  principles,  which,  in  their  liberalism  and  la- 
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dflipendenoe   of   anthori^  and  tradition,  were  same  fate.    The  people  now  proceeded  in  their 

tiieTery  oppofiite  of  Dutch  precision  and  con-  work;  they  divided  themselyee  into  partiea, 

aerratisn.     nnfortnnately  the    Batch  looked  broke  open  the  armorers'  shops,  attacked  the 

on  the  new  territory  as  the  spoils  of  yictory.  houses  of  the  Dutch  ministers,  and  had  posses- 

The  Hagae  was  henceforth  the  seat  of  govern-  sion    of  the  town  all  night  gratiMng  their 

ment.    The  luae  of  the  French  language  in  ju-  rage  on  the  government  offices  and  establish- 

dimal  and  government  proceedings  was  to  be  meats.    The  troops  were  mustered,  but  nothing 

abolished ;  and  although   the  ordinances  for  could  be  done  until  daybreak.  They  were  then 

carrying  out  this  arrangement  were  mitigated  ordered  out,  without  any  combined  plan ;  they 

to  meet  objections,  still  the  offensive  order  re-  fired  upon  the  people.    This  only  increased  the 

mained.    Jn  the  states-general   Holland  with  popular  exasperation.   Barricades  were  formed, 

her  3,000,000  was  to  have  a  number  of  repre-  and  outrages  commenced  on  private  property. 

sentatives  equal  to  Belgium  with  her  nearly  The  civic  guard  now  turned  out,  took  posses- 

4,000,000  of  neople.    Belgium  had  only  a  debt  sion  of  the  military  posts  and  restored  order. 

of  4,000,000  florins,  Holland  a  debt  of  1,200-  The  news  of  the  revolution  in  Brussels  spread 

000,000  florins.     This  was  imposed  on  Bel-  rapidly  through  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  the 

^an  industry.    The  'constitution  which   con-  principal  cities  the  same  scene  was  re^nacted. 

tained  all  these  objectionable  provisions  was  On  August  28,  a  congress  of  various  citizens 

passed  by  an  assembly  in  which  the  dissentient  of  distinction   took    place  at    the  hotel  de 

Belgian  nobility  were  an  actual  m%jority,  but  ville,  in  Brussels;  they  adopted  an  address  to 

the  absent  Bel^ans  were  reckoned  as  assenting,  the   kinf,  which   was    altered  by   the  dep- 

and  thus  the  mtjontj  present  was  convert^  uties   of  Li^  into  a  petition.    They  asked 

into  a  minority.    The  heart-burnings  and  an-  for   reform    of  the    system  of    government 

dent  rivalry  of  the  two  countries  were  increased  and   dismissal   of   the    unpopular  ministers; 

as  well  by  the  measures  themselves  as  by  the  trial  by  jurv  in  criminal  prosecutions  and  pro- 

prooeedings  taken  from  year  to  year  to  carry  ceedings  affecting  the  press.    The  king  received 

them  into  effect.   The  flame,  which  might  have  the  deputies  at  the  Hague,  and  refosed  to  pledge 

died  oat  from  nesdect,  was  kept  alive  by  per-  himsdf  to  any  thing  while  under  menaces  of 

petoal  fanning.    The  opposition  was  composed  force,  but  promised  an  early  consideration  of 

of  heterogeneous  dements,  French  liberaUsts  the  matter.    This  answer  gave  great  dissatis- 

with  Catholic  ultramontanists.    This  divided  faction.    Subsequently  the  crown  priace  was 

party  was  permitted  to  fuse  into  a  union  which  induced  to  visit  Brussels,  which  he  found  almost 

was  designated  ** monstrous"  by  the  king,  but  impassable  from  the  impromptu  fortifications 

the  mere  £aot  ought  to  have  been  a  warniuff.  raised  bv  the  people.   He  held  a  conference  with 

There  was  indeed  but  one  sentiment  in  the  Bel-  the  leadmg  men  of  tiie  city,  and  appointed  a  com- 

{[ian  oppoeition«    They  accorded  upon  the  most  mittee  for  redress  of  ^evances.      The  Li^ge 

irrecondlable  questions,  provided  only  that  in  deputies,  however,  boldly  told  the  prince  that 

such  unnatural  finendahip  they  could  display  nothing  short  of  total  separation  from  Holland 

their  enmity  against  the  Dutch  government,  woidd  now  pacify  the  people.    The  prince  lis- 

whieh  in  1829  decided  on  energetic  proceedings,  tening  with  commendable  patience,  uie  orator 

In  Kay,  1880,  disregarding  640  petitions,  they  of  the  party  advanced  such  cogent  reasons  that 

carried  a  new  law  A  the  press.    Officials  hold-  he  promised  to  report  the  matter  to  the  king,  if 

log  Belgian  opinions  were  dismissed.    M.  de  on  their  part  thev  would  pledge  themselves  for 

Potter,  the  head  of  the  BeMan  party,  opened  a  the  loyalty  of  the  Belgians  to  the  house  of 

Bubecription  for  all  those  who  thus  suffered  for  Orange.    The  compact  was  carried  by  aeclama- 

their  principles.    De  Potter  and  his  confidential  tion.    The  prince  dissolved  the  recently  formed 

friends,  Helemana,  BartelB,andDeNewes,  were  conmiittee,  and  returned  to  the  Hague.    The 

arraigned  for  sedition ;  the  charge  was  proved  king  summoned  here  a  states-general  extraor- 

by  their   private  correspondence  with   each  dinary,  on  Sept.  18.     It  was  numerously  at- 

other.    They  were  banished.    The  public  mind  tended.     Matters  were  put  in  train,  but  the 

was  in  a  state  pf  excitement,  which  was  raised  Dutch,  with  their  accustomed  phlegm,  showed 

to  its  highest  pitch  of  intensity  by  the  revolu-  a  dUatoriness  which  the  impetuosity  of  some  of 

tion  of  July  in  Paris.    At  length  on  Auffust  25,  the  Belgian  deputies  attributed  to  intentional 

1880,  Auber^s  Masaniello  (LaMuette  de  I^ortic^  procrastination.    Baron  de  Staffart  proclaimed 

was  performed  at  the  grand  opera,  at  Brussels,  his  convictions  loudly  on  this  head,  and  the  com- 

The  q>irit-sdrring  airs  moved  tiie  souls  of  those  mittee  of  safety  at  Li^  issued  a  proclamation 

presenti  and  the  market-chorus  and  Uie  revolu-  in  tiie  name  of  the  people.    The  government 

tionaiy  scene  sent  the  electric  shock  vibrating  was  deposed  and  a  new  oae  formed  under  the 

through  all  hearts ;  the  house  was  rapidly  emp-  administration  of  De  Potter  and  De  Staffart.  The 

tied,  the   streets   resounded  with   tumultuous  kiag,  on  the  requisition  of  some  of  the  Dutch 

oiefl^  and  the  first  blow  of  Belgian  independ-  party,  now  sent  troops  to  Brussels,  and  a  pro- 

ance  was  at   once  struck.    The  office  of  the  clamation  was  issuea  calling  on  the  rebels  to 

Jfalional  newspaper,  the   government  organ,  submit  and  to  remove  the  tricolor.    On  Sept. 

ivas  at  onoe  attacked,  the  materiel  destroved,  20,  the  streets  of  Brussels  were  rendered  com- 

aod  the  residence  of  its  chief  editor,  labry  pletely  impassable.    Prince  Frederic  advanced 

%ptfiiKit^  ifaa  the  next  point  which  shared  the  with  16,000  men,  and  on   Sept.  28,  attacked 
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the  Poiie  de  Saarbr&ok.    After  a  bfttHe  of  5  the  independenoe  of  Bekton  was  aoknowl- 

honrs  the  troops  fought  their  way  through  the  edged  by  the  oongress.     William  of  Holland 

streets  to  the  palace,  and  for  8  days  there  was  protested  against  this  deolaratioo,  bat  as  it 

an  inoessant  engagement,  during  which  the  was  oonpled  widi  an  apportionment  of  half 

Dntch  made  themselves  masters  of  the  princi-  the  Dntch  debt  to  Beldam,  he  ungradonsly 

pal  part  of  the  dty.    Bat  the  men  of  li^ge  aubmitted.    Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  pro* 

now  put  themselyes  m  motion ;  reinforcements  tested  against  the  debt,  which  entailed  upon  her 

poured  in,  the  insurgents  recovered  strexigth,  the  payment  of  14^000,000  florins  aouoaUy.  The 

and  under  the  judicious  advice  of  OoL  Don  Juan  next  question  was  a  monarch.    The  crown  was 

van  Halen  and  Gen.  Mellinet,  Prince  Frederic's  offered  to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  Loois  Philippe's 

gmtion  became  hopeless.  He  ordered  a  retreat;  son,  and  declined,  why  we  know  not.  This  de- 
russels  was  w(m ;  Mons,  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  all  deudon  threw  a  degree  of  embarrassment  over 
the  other  leading  towns,  at  once  declared  in  far  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  and  there  ia 
vor  of  total  separation,  and  on  Oct  6,  the  Dutch  ground  for  bedieving  that  the  plan  of  dividing 
garrison  of  Li^  capitulated.  Antwerp  was  uie  territory  like  another  Polfmd,  among  the 
now  the  only  importuit  place  which  remained  strongest,  was  mooted.  In  the  national  oon- 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  even  in  that  dty  gress,  however,  it  was  determined  by  a  minority 
their  authority  was  rapidly  crumbling  away,  to  appoint  a  resent  in  place  of  the  provincial 
Qea.  Ohafls6  had  thrown  lumself  into  the  cita-  government,  and  Baron  Surletde  Ohoquier  was 
del,  and  the  authorities  agreed  on  an  armistice,  elected.  He  took  the  reins  of  government  and 
But  tiie  insurgent  forces  repudiated  the  right  named  a  ministry,  which  being  composed  of  in- 
of  the  magistrates  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  congruous  materials  soon  resigned,  and  another 
and  summoned  Ohass6  to  surrender.  He,  how-  was  i^pointed.  The  choice  of  the  ministry  and 
ever,  only  opened  his  guns  on  the  quarter  of  the  national  congress  now  fell  on  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
town  in  which  the  revolutionarv  troops  lay,  and  Ooburg,  to  whom,  being  found  not  unwilling, 
(Ud  much  harm  to  the  city,  beside  destroying  a  a  formal  offer  of  the  crown  was  made,  which  he 
vast  quantity  of  valuable  merchandise.  A  pro-  accepted.  He  held  the  balance  between  France 
visional  government  had  been  already  formed  and  Germany,  while  his  relationship  to  Eng^d 
in  Brussels,  consisting  of  Baron  van  'RooayoTStf  as  widower  of  the  Princess  Ohariotte  was  enough 
Oharles  Bogier,  Jolly,  Oount  Felix  de  Merode,  to  insure  his  independence  of  continental  in- 
M.  Gendebien,yan  de  Weyer,  Potter,  and  some  trif;ues,  yet  not  to  implicate  him  too  deeply  with 
others.  They  appointed  the  various  ministers^  Bntish  politics.  On  July  21, 1881,  he  ascended 
summoned  a  national  congress,  and  settled  the  the  throne  of  Belgium.  Scarcelv  had  his  reisn 
basis  of  a  constitution  which  recognized  the  commenced  when  Holland,  in  defiance  of  the 
monarchical  principle.  Secretaries  Northomb  armistice,  sent  an  army  across  the  frontier,  and 
and  Paul  Devaur  were  directed  to  prepare  a  Leopold  found  himself  engaged  in  war,  with  a 
draft  of  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  this  kingdom  all  disorganized,  an  army  hastily  levied, 
basis.  Prince  Frederic  meanwhile  announced  and  an  unformed  administration.  Leopold  asked 
the  independence  of  Belgium.  It  was  too  late,  aid  from  France,  which  was  promptiy  afforded. 
On  Oct.  25  he  quitted  Antwerp,  and  2  days  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  marchea  an  army  to 
afterward  Gen.  Ohassd  commenced  a  2  days'  Brussels^  which  compelled  the  Dutoh  forces  to 
bombardment  of  the  town,  by  which  wanton  retreat  across  their  frontier.  William  of 
act  the  Dutoh  party  crushed  out  all  chance  of  a  Holland  had  not,  however,  given  his  consent 
friendly  settlement.  On  Nov.  10,  the  national  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  Belgium,  see- 
congress  was  opened — the  independence  of  inff  that  as  yet  the  question  of  the  publio 
Belgium  proclaimed.  The  form  of  monarchical  debt  was  not  satisfactorily  disposed  o£  Ao- 
government  was  adhered  to,  but  the  exclusion  oordingly,  the  conference  determined  on  com- 
of  the  house  of  Orange  forever  from  the  crown  pelling  Holland  to  evacuate  the  Belgian  terri- 
of  Belgium,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  tory,  and  an  Anglo-French  army  was  despatehed 
m^ority.  King  William  now  turned  to  the  to  drive  the  Dutoh  out  of  Antwerp,  Fort  lilloy 
great  powers  who  had  given  him  Belgium  and  and  Liefkenshoek.  The  siege  of  Antwerp  begaa 
guaranteed  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  new  do-  Nov.  19, 1832,  and  on  the  2ith  Gen.  Ohass^  ca- 
minion.  At  his  request  a  congress  was  sum-  pitulated.  The  other  fortresses  were,  however, 
moned  in  London,  in  which  all  the  important  not  evacuated,  but  Leopold  declared  himself  sat- 
parties  were  represented.  The  importance  of  isfied  to  hold  Limburgand  Luxembourg  against 
this  step,  in  reference  to  the  settiement  of  £u-  the  strong  places  in  question,  and  accordingly  the 
rope  by  the  holy  aUianoe  and  the  congress  of  French  army  retired.  On  Aug.  9, 1882,  Leopold 
Vienna,  can  hardly  be  overstoted.  It  opened  married  the  princess  of  Orleans,  daughter  of 
the  door  for  all  future  alterations  in  the  balance  Louis  Philippe.  The  new  king  soon  found  him- 
of  power,  and  nothing  but  the  imminent  danger  self  obliged  to  dissolve  the  chamber  which  had 
of  Keeping  open  a  dangerous  outlet  for  disaffec-  elected  him,  and  to  summon  a  second.  The  in- 
tion  could  have  induced  the  astute  politicians  extinguishable  hostility  of  Holland  kept  up  a 
of  Europe  to  pass  this  great  point  Tlie  confer-  state  of  great  irritation  in  Belgium,  which  was 
ence  at  once  ordered  an  armistice,  and  tiie  re-  not  allayed,  when,  upon  the  surrender  of  Lux- 
tirement  of  the  troops  of  bot^  parties  within  embourg  to  the  Dutoh,  in  pursuance  of  the  trea^ 
their  respective  ^ntiers.     On  Jan.  20, 1831,  ofl881,  the  Luxembooigers  protested  loudly  and 
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eTfia  raised  a  rebelHon,  petitioning  Sing  Leopold  pose  $500,000  were  devoted.    The  following  is 

to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  province.  Not-  the  proportion  of  panperism  in  the  respecSve 

withstanding  the  threivtening  aspect  of  affiurs.  provinoes  aUeviated  by  the  government:  Lnx- 

Leopold  sl^olly  condncted  them  to  a  peaoem  embonrg^  1  in  69  inhabitants;  Namnr.  1  in  17; 

Sssne.    The  events  of  France  in  1848,  natorally  Antwerp,  1  in  16 ;  Li^lin7;  Limbnrg,lin 

gave  rise  to  a  crisisof  alarm  and  anxiety  in  Bel-  7 ;  Hainant,  1  in  6 ;  Flanders  £.,  1  in  5 ;  Brsp- 

siom.    Leopold  at  once  signified  to  the  people  bant  1  in  4;  Flanders  W.,  1  in  8.    Since  then 

his  wiUingneas  to  resign  the  oonstitntioniu  trust  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  somewhat 

he  held,  if  snch  was  their  wish.    This  sngges-  improved  by  the  Bolidtade  of  the  government 

tbn  was  not  accepted.    The  legislatore,  how-  to  employ  them  in  public  works,  by  the  estab- 

ever,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  full  measure  of  lishment  of  agricultural  colonies  for  the  poor 

eleotond  reform  contemplated  by  the  constitu-  (after  the  plan  of  that  of  Van  den  Bosch),  and 

tion,  and  to  iboliidh  the  newspaper  duty.    Some  by  the  ^neral  increase  of  commercial  and  man- 

vltra  French  republicans  attempted  an  irruption  ufitctunng  prosperi^. 

into  Belgium,  but  they  were  seized  at  the  rail*  BELGOROD,  or  Bjblgobod,  once  the  capital 
way  station,  disarmed  by  the  Belgian  troops,  and  of  a  province,  but  now  the  chief  town  of  a 
aent  back  imhurt  to  the  place  from  whion  they  drde  in  the  government  of  Koorsk  in  the  S.  £. 
Game.  In  the  active  contention  for  power  be-  part  of  European  Russia;  pop.  10,818. 
tween  the  liberals  and  the  Roman  Oatholio  BEIX^IRADE,  the  largest  and  best  built  city 
party,  various  ministerial  crises  have  occurred,  of  Servia,  with  a  good  harbor,  on  the  right  bank 
which  we  cannot  discuss  more  minutely. —  of  the  Danube,  at  its  Junction  with  the  Save,  44 
The  constitution  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  miles  S.E.  of  Peterwardein;  pop.  80,000.  The 
monarchy,  with  male  succession,  and  in  de-  dtadel,  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison,  is  on  a 
fimlt  of  male  issue  the  king  may  nominate  small  strip  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
his  successor  with  consent  of  the  chambers,  behind  which  is  the  city.  Its  parts  are  the  Turk- 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  and  ish  quarter,  which  slopes  to  the  Danube,  and 
hoose  of  representatives.  The  elective  fhin-  the  Servian  quarter,  which  borders  the  Save, 
chise  is  vested  in  citizens  paying  not  lees  than  43  with  a  quay  and  rows  of  houses  in  modem 
francs  annually  of  direct  taxes.  The  house  of  style.  Belgrade  is  gradually  becoming  modem- 
representatives  ccmsists  of  deputies,  in  the  pro-  ized,  churches  are  superseding  mosques,  new 
portion  of  1  to  40,000  of  population.  Oitizen-  builoings  are  being  constracted  in  the  German 
ship  is  the  sole  qualification  for  representatives,  fistfhions,  but  its  streets  are  filthy  and  not  light- 
and  tiiey  are  elected  for  4  years  (except  in  case  ed,  and  its  public  acconmiodations  most  oom- 
of  a  dissolution),  half  retiring  every  2  years,  fortiess.  It  produces  arms,  carpets,  silk  goods, 
The  senate  has  half  the  number  of  tiie  house,  cutiery,  and  saddles.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  com- 
dected  by  the  dtizens  for  8  years^  half  retiring  merce  between  Turkey  and  Austna,  and  the 
every  4  yearai  The  senatorial  quahfication  is  cit-  seat  of  the  principal  authorities  of  Servia.  Its 
iaraahip,  domiciliation,  40  years  of  aoe,  and  pay-  fortifications  are  now  rapidly  decaying.  Bel- 
ment  of  direct  taxes  of  at  least  2,000  francs  annu-  grade  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between 
dly.  The  restriction  created  by  this  largepropor*  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks.  Itwasunsuoceas- 
tionoftaxes  is  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  those  ftally  besieged  by  the  latter  in  1456;  but  was 
citisens  who  pay  the  largest  sums,  so  that  the  taken  by  them  in  1522,  and  held  untal  1688, 
Bst  shall  always  be  kept  up  to  the  footing  of  at  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
least  one  eligible  person  ror  every  6,000  inhab-  Two  years  later  it  was  retaken  by  tiie  Turks. 
Itante.  The  representatives  receive  pi^  at  iAie  In  1717  it  was  beaeged  by  Prince  ISugene  with 
lite  of  about  20  dollars  per  week.  Senators  an  army  of  90,000  men ;  after  a  desperate  con- 
teeeivenopay.  Each  house  may  originate  lawa^  flict  the  Turks  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
hoi  money  biOs  must  originate  with  the  repre-  18,000  killed,  5,000  wdunded,  and  8,000  prison- 
■mtativea.  The  diambers  assemble  as  of  right  ers — ^the  Austrians  having  only  8,000  killed 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November.  ThelSog  and  4,500  wounded.  In  1789  the  Turks  made 
may  dissolve  the  chambers,  but  the  act  of  dissolu-  another  unsuccessfid  attempt  to  regain  it,  but 
tioa  most  contain  a  provision  for  convoking  them  subsequentiy  came  into  possesffion  of  it  by 
again  within  2  months.  The  number  of  electors  treaty,  retaming  it  tUl  1789.  when  it  was  again 
in  1852,  was  78,228.  Tities  of  nobility  are  al-  taken  by  the  Austrians,  who,  however,  relin- 
lowed  by  the  oonstitntion,  but  without  particu-  quished  it  to  the  Turks  in  1791.  It  has  since 
lar  privU^esLaU  Belgians  being  equal  in  the  eye  remained  in  thebr  possession,  except  for  a  short 
of  the  law.  Trial  hv  Jury  in  criminal  andpoliti-  time  during  the  Servian  insurrection  in  1818. 
eal  charges,  and  ofifences  of  the  press,  are  pro*  BELGRAM,  or  Balaobame,  a  town  of  the 
videdfor.  Taxes  and  the  army  contingent  must  kingdom  of  Oude,  India,  75  miles  N.  W.  of 
be  voted  annnallj.  The  law  is  administered  by  Luoknow.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  con- 
kwal  and  provincial  tribunaliL  with  courts  of  tains  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  M<^n^ 
appeal  at  wisisels,  Ghent,  andLi^. — ^Various  architecture  extant,  but  it  is  iu  a  decaymg 
pemietoas   inflaences   have   produced  a  vast  state. 

ttiount  of panperism.    In  1847, 282,428persons  BELIAL  is  a  compound  Hebrew  word,  and 

had  to  he  aappc^ted  by  the  state  in  ilandera  is  variousljr  derived  by  Hebrew  scholars.    It  is 

W^  and  S21jiS0  in  Flimden  £.,  to  which  pur-  generally  interpreted  '^  a  worthless  fellow.^* 
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Some  render  it  '4dle  fellow/' others  *' one  never  sense  another  ierm  for  a  member  of  a  Ohria- 

to  rise,"  or  grow  better,  while  the  Talmndists  tian  chnroh,  and  in  this  use  it  simplj  distingni^> 

translate  it  "without  yoke"  or  restraint     It  es  all  sneh  -peraoos  from  those  who  have  not 

seems  to  be  varionslj  nsed  in  the  Scriptures,  been  baptized  in  the  Ohristian  futh,  who  are 

In  Beat.  xiii.  18,  it  is  applied  to  persons  gnilty  classed  as  onbelieyers.    The  word  nnbelieyer  la 

of  idolatry.    Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  sons  of  also  sometimes  in  theology  applied  to  one  who 

Eli,  are  called  "  sons  of  BeliaL"    HahiiaIi^  in  is  sceptical  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Ohristianity. 
answer  to  the  accosation  of  dronkenness  made       BELISABIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  general 

by  Eli,  who  noticed  her  strange  conduct  in  the  of  the  lower  empire,  bom  about  the  close  of  the 

temple,  6ay&  '^Oount  not  thy  handmaid  adangh-  6th  century,  died  A.  D,  565.    To  him  the  em- 

ter  of  JBelial."    Those  who  opposed  the  inaugu-  peror  Justinian  owed  much  of  the  splendor  of 

ration  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel  are,  in  the  b^k  his  reign.    Descended  from  an  obscure  family 

of  Samuel,  called  sons  of  BeliaL    Kabal,  in  his  in  Thrace,  he  attained  the  highest  dignities  of 

opposition  to  David,  is  called  a  man  of  BeliiJ^  the  empire.    He  successively  defeated  the  Per- 

and  so  also  is  Sheba,  engaged  in  a  similar  cause ;  sians,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Goths,  taking  the 

while  Shimei,in  his  hatred  of  David  because  he  kings  of  the  two  latter  nations,  Grelimer  and 

had  superseded  the  house  of  Saul  on  the  throne  Yitiges,  prisoners,  and  leading  them  in  triumph 

of  Israel,  calls  him  a  son  of  Belial ;  and  Ab\jahf  to  Oonstantinople,  where  a  medal,  still  extant^ 

the  partisan  and  successor  of  Behoboam,  ap-  was  struck  in  his  honor,  inscribed  Bdifariug 

plies  the  same  epithet  to  the  followera  of  Jero-  gloria  Eomanorvm,    He  also  suppressed  the 

Doam,  in  the  division  of  the  government  of  Is-  tumults  arising  from  the  contests  of  the  blae 

raeL    In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used  and  green  factions,  which,  having  their  ori- 

but  once.    Paul  asks  the  Oorintiiians,  '^What  gin  in  the  chariot  races  of  the  Mppodrome, 

concord  hath  Christ  witii  Belial  f"    The  scrip-  brought  the   life  of  the  emperor   into   the 

tural  use  of  the  term  in  the  Old  Testament  seems  greatest  dan^r,  and  caused  Hypatins  to  be 

generally  to  be  to  dedgnate  a  widced  and  un-  nominated  nvu  emperor,  until  he  was  put 

principled  character.    So  £&r  as  the  passage  in  down  by  Belisarius.     In  all  his  career,  he 

the  New  Testament  goes,  it  would  convey  the  lost  but  a  single  battie,  to  the  Persians.    On 

same  idea.    We  must  a^p^ee  with  Milton  to  set  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  was  accused  of 

down  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy,  and  was  for  a  time 

Belial,  the  diasolateat  spirit  tb*t  M.  in  diw'ace.    But,  convinced  of  his  innocence, 

BELIDOR,  BsBNASD  Fobbst  db,  a  French  Justinian  restored  to  him  his  favor  and  his  di^ 

writer  on  military  science,  was  bom  in  Catalo-  nities.    The  whole  of  the  romantic  story  of  his 

nia  in  1697,  and  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  8, 1761.  blindness,  hisimprisonment,  and  lus  begging  Ms 

Left  an  orphan  in  his  infiwcy,  he  was  adopted  bread  with  the  plaintive  cry.  Date  obolwn  Belir 

by  an  ofdoer  of  artillery,  who  educated  him  as  tariOf  is  pure  fiction,  without  a  shadow  of  foun- 

his  own  child.    Having  served  in  the  army,  he  dation. 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  royal  school  of       BELIZE.    See  Balizx. 
artillery  at  La  F^e,  and  soon  after  publi^ed       BELKNAP,  a  south-eastern  county  of  New 

hisworkonmathematicsfor  the  use  of  military  Hampshire;  area,  887  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

engineers.    In  1742  he  fought  in  Bavaria  under  17,721.    Wiimepiseogee  lake  forms  its  N.  E. 

Gren.  de  S^gur.  boundary,  and  Winnepiseogee  river  flows  for 

BELIEF.  In  a  perfeotiy  general  sense,  be«  some  distance  along  its  southern  border.  The 
lief  is  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  Pemigewasset  touches  it  on  the  west.  The  sur- 
truth  of  a  proposition.  Li  a  technical  and  theo-  face  is  uneven,  and  between  many  of  the  hills 
logical  sense,  it  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  mental  by  which  it  is  diversified  lie  small  lakes.  The 
exercise  somewhat  depending  upon  tiie  volition  soil^  though  rooky  in  some  places,  is  generally 
of  the  individual.  A  distinction  is  therefore  fertile,  and  in  1860  produced  14,028  bushels  of 
made  between  believing  with  the  mind,  or  the  wheat,  118,007  of  com,  835,092  of  potatoes, 
assent  of  the  understanding,  and  the  affiance  of  88,445  tons  of  hay,  and  471,148  pounds  of  butr 
the  will.  This  latter  is  the  technical  belief  of  ter.  There  were,  during  the  same  year,  4  cot- 
theology,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  ^^  saving  ton  and  6  woollen  factories,  a  car  factory,  an  iron 
faith.^'  Thus  men  are  exhorted  to  this  exercise  foundery,  6  fidur,  1  grist,  and  18  saw  mills  in 
of  fiiith,  and  rebuked  for  having  postponed  it>  operation  in  the  county,  and  4,980  pupils  at- 
Belief  is  also  used  theologically  to  express  tbs  tending  the  public  schools.  A  railroad  from 
body  of  doctrine  which  an  individual  or  denom-  Concord  to  Warren,  and  one  fh>m  Dover  to 
ination  adopts  and  professes,  as  when  we  say,  Alton,  pass  through  portions  of  Belkn£^  county, 
after  giving  a  summary  of  theolo^cal  dogmas.  Capital,  Gilford. 

"This  is  the  belief  of  the  catholic  church.'*       BELKNAP,  Jkbebit,  D.  D.,  an  American 

That  is,  belief  is  used  to  signify  the  thing  be-  clergyman    and    historian,  bom    in   Boston, 

lieved.  June  4^  1744,  died  there  June  20,  1798.    He 

BELIEVER,  one  who  believes  any  proposi-  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1762,  and  was 

tion.    Sinceaboutthedoseoftiie  12th  century,  ordained,  after  4  years'  service  as  a  school 

however,  the  word  has  been  applied  to  tiiose  teacher,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dov^ 

who  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  New  Hampsnire,  in  1767,  where  he  passed 

have  been  baptized  in  that  faith.    It  is  in  this  20  years.      In  1787  he  took  the  charge  of 
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the  Eederal  street  ohnroh  in  BoBton,  whioh  was  ordered  to  upper  Texas,  for  the  pnrpose 

he  held  until  his  sudden  death  by  paralysis.^-  of  keeping  the  Inman  tribes  vithin  the  Irnesi 

He  was  fitted  bj  nature  for  an  annalist  and  his-  and.  while  there,  oontraoted  a  fever  of  which 

torian.    from  the  af e  of  15  he  kept  notes  and  he  died. 

abstracts  of  his  reamng,  and  a  series  of  inter-  BEIX,  ahollow  shaped  metallic  vessel,  which, 
leaved  and  annotated  almanacs,  of  which  cu-  by  its  vibrations  when  struck,  gives  forth  sounds: 
lious  specimens  are  preserved.  His  history  whence  its  name,  from  the  old  Saxon  word 
of  New  Hampshire  was  commenced  soon  Mlan^  to  bawl  or  bellow.  It  is  an  instrument 
after  his  residence  at  Dover,  and  though  some-  of  great  antiquity,  being  spoken  of  by  the  old  He- 
what  interrupted  by  the  scenes  of  the  revolu-  brew  writere,  as  in  Exodus  xxviiL,  in  which 
tion,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  a  good  golden  bells  are  prescribed  as  appendages  to  the 
whig,  he  prosecuted  it  with  great  care  and  dill-  dress  of  the  high-priest,  that  notice  may  thus 
gence.  The  1st  volume  appeared  at  Philadd-  be  given  of  his  ^proach  to  the  sanctuary.  And 
phia  in  1784^  the  2d  in  jBoston  in  1791,  and  at  this  day  the  bell  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
the  8d  in  that  city  in  the  following  year.  Not  before  the  priest,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  he 
paying  the  expenses  of  publication,  the  leglsla-  proceeds  to  render  the  rite  of  extreme  unction 
tnre  of  New  Hampshire  granted  him  £50  in  to  the  soul  that  is  passing  away ;  and  so  when 
its  aid.  This  work  has  long  ranked  at  the  the  bell  is  tinkled,  in  administering  the  sacra- 
head  of  the  local  histories  of  the  country  for  its  ment,  by  the  same  priesti  it  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
agreeable  manner  and  historical  fidefity.  It  custom  founded  on  the  andent  Hebrew  use  of 
shows,  also,  the  power  of  a  comprehensive  and  the  belL  More  intimately  than  any  other  instru- 
methodical  thinker.  In  1790  he  projected  the  ment  are  bells  associated  with  the  reli^ous  and 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  which  has  been  imaginative,  as  also  with  the  most  joyous  and 
followed  by  similar  aasociaticHis  throughout  the  the  saddest  feelings  of  mankind.  A  quaint  old 
country.  In  1792  he  pubHflhed,  in  successive  nimx-  writer  describes  their  threefold  duties  thus : 
bers  of  the-*  Columbian  Magazine,"  "TheForest-  To  oaU  the  fold  to  ohaieh  in  time, 
era,"  an  apologueafter  the  manner  of  Arbuthnot's  ..^  ^  WechUne, 
**  John  Bull,"  intended  to  represent  the  course  of  When  joy  and  mirth  •w  ontiw  wtog. 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  When  we  lament  a  departed  sooi, 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu-  ^^  ^^ 
tion.  It  is  done  in  a  most  humorous  and  agree-  By  the  Boman  Catholics,  bells  are  solemnly 
able  style.  The  next  year  he  published  a  life  blessed,  as  they  are  consecrated  to  their  holy 
of  Watts ;  in  1794,  a  series  of  American  bi-  work  of  summoning  worshippers  to  their  reli- 
ographies ;  and,  in  1796,  the-  *'  Collection  of  gious  rites.  From  tiie  circumstance  of  the  bell 
Ps^ms  and  Hymns,"  for  a  long  time  in  use  in  receiving  a  name,  and  being  washed  with  holy 
many  of  the  New  £ngland  churcheo,  several  of  water,  the  ceremony  is  frcH^uently  called  the 
which  were  written  by  himself.  He  was  also  bi^tism  of  bells.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
the  author  of  many  fogitive  pieces,  contribu-  suppose  that  the  form  of  baptism  is  used.  There 
thaoB  to  magaanes,  sermons^  &c^  printed  at  dif-  impears  to  be  something  j^tical,  and  a  little 
erent  period  of  his  life.  A  life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  playftil,  in  the  custom  of  giving  the  bell  sponsors^ 
by  his  granddaughter,  with  selections  from  ms  who  are  usually  persons  who  have  presented  the 
eofTeapoodeaoe^  was  published  in  New  York,  bell  to  the  churcn,  or  who  contribute  handsome- 
in  1847.  ly  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  it,  at  the  time  of 
BELKNAP,  WmjAX  G.,  an  American  mill  the  blessing.  Chrism  and  ou  are  used  in  the 
tary  officer,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  T.,  Nov.  14^  ceremony  of  benediction,  and  in  all  the  more 
ITM^  died  on  the  Washita  river,  Nov.  16, 1862.  solemn  consecrations  of  utensilB  employed  in  the 
He  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  28d  in-  divine  service.  The  consecration  of  bells  dates 
fimtry,  April  6, 1818 ;  distinguished  himself  in  back  to  a  very  early  period.  In  Charlemagne^s 
the  attack  on  Fort  £ne,  in  Aug.  1814 ;  was  re-  capitulary  of  787,  we  find  the  prohibition  ^^ut 
Uaned  in  service  on  the  reduction  of  the  army,  doeca  JxipUMentuT  ;"  and  in  the  old  litur^es  of 
in  1882,  having  been,  in  1818,  one  of  the  assist-  the  Catholic  church  is  a  form  of  consecration  di- 
ant  proEfeflBors  of  tactics  in  the  military  academy,  recting  the  priests  to  wa^  the  bell  with  watery 
He  became  a  captain  in  1822,  and  was  brevetted  anoint  it  witn  oil,  and  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
finr  fidthfbl  service,  10  years  afterward.  In  cross^  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Names  were 
1842  he  was  appointed  mi^or  of  the  8d  in-  given  to  bells  as  early  as  the  year  968,  when 
iaatry,  and,  havW  served  in  Florida  during  uie  great  beU  of  the  Laterandiurch  was  named 
the  war,  was  made  ueutenant-colonel  by  brevet,  by  John  XIIL,  for  himself  John.— The  ancient 
He  served  on  the  general  staff  at  Buena  Vista,  custom  of  rin^ng  the  paadog  bell,  that  those 
was  complimented  in  general  orders,  and  re*  who  heard  it  might  pray  for  the  soul  that  was 
oeived  a  sword  of  honft*^  from  the  citizens  of  leaving  this  world,  appears  to  have  given  to 
his  own  state,  for  his  services  in  that  battle^  He  the  bdl  a  mysterious  connection  with  departed 
also  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general,  spirits;  and  the  belief  has  extensively  prevailed 
/  having  previonfliy  received  that  of  coloneL  that  tiie  evil  q;>irits,  waiting  to  seize  the  stran- 
Ihsn  Dec.  184S,  to  May,  1861,  he  was  in  com-  ger  about  cutting  their  domain,  are  driven  off 
maud  of  hie  regiment,  and  of  the  troops  in  the  in  terror  at  its  sound,  and  leave  to  the  neophyte 
Gherokee  natioa  (Arkansas).   In  Kay,  1861,  he  an  entrance  free  and  unobstructed.    And  when 
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*'  the  corfew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day,*'  a  ^'^^  '▼^^  moftnos  pimgo,  foigan  ftvago, 

sadder  influence  was  shed  orer  the  spirits  of  onr  does  not  omit  to  notice  this  fear-inspiring  sound, 

fathers  than  was  justified  by  the  fwt  that  this  Indeed,  in  this  beautiftd  poem,  all  the  joys,  sor- 

cuif ew  bell  was  onlj  a  signal  for  all  to  put  out  rows,  pangs,  emotions^  terrors,  and  bleralngs  at- 

their  fires.    Aooordmg  to  some  historians,  this  tendant  on  humanity,  in  connection  with  the 

custom  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  b;^  part  which  the  bell  plays,  are  most  vividly  por- 

William  the  Conqueror,  though  others  date  it  trayed.    Even  the  description  <^  the  vanous 

back  to  the  rei^p  of  the  good  king  Alfired.    The  operations  of  mixing  and  fusing  the  alloy,  and 

practice  of  ringing  a  bell  at  an  early  hour  in  the  pouring  the  liquid  metal  into  the  mould  pre- 

evening  was  not  peculiar  to  England,  for  it  pre-  pared  to  mve  it  its  shape,  are  happily  interwov- 

vailbd  to  a  considerable  extent  m  vanous  ooun*  en  with  aU  those  uses  ^nuch  the  bell  is  thereafter 

tries  on  the  continent;  as  the  buildings  at  this  to  serve.    Each  phase  of  the  process  suA^ests 

early  period  were  mostly  of  wood,  it  wa»  in-  its  appropriate  phase  of  human  life;  ana  the 

tei\4ed  as  a  precaution  a^iinst  fires,  which  were  story  of  the  bell  draws  forth  those  admirable 

then  very  common.    The  passing  bell  and  the  pictures  of  the  infimt  presented  at  the  baptismal 

curfew  bell  are  still  represented  in  some  New  font — of  the  maiden  at  the  altar— of  the  sweet 

England  villages;  the  one,  as  a  fbneral  prooes*  ministrations  of  maternity  and  home— of  man's 

sion  slowly  wends  its  way  to  the  graveyard,  ambition,  and  woman^s  love — such  as  the  hand 

and  the  other,  by  the  9  oWodc  belL  which  of  a  master-workman  alone  can  produce.    Hie 

hints  the  time  for  visiting  to  cease,  and  prepa-  fire-bell  is  also  weU  described  by  the  Americaa 

rations  to  be  made  for  bed — an  hour  later  than  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe : 

in  the  time  of  William  the  Ck)nqueror,  it  is  true,  Haw  the  kmd  tiwum  befl*- 

but  yet,  in  general,  an  hour  or  two  too  early.  Bmen  bdkt 

even  for  the  <^iiiet  reddents  of  New  Englani  '^''^ifS^SLSM^ofSST'*^' 

towns. — ^As  a  signal  to  call  the  people  together  how  thev  Boream  oat  tEelr  aiMghtl 

to  join  in  any  concerted  action,  the  bcJl  has  J?®  "***<"  ^?"*5^i?^^ 
been  used  from  remote  limes;  the  feast  of  ^'^ *" "iJatS ton^ 
Osiris  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bellflL  iBtclamoroasappaaiiiifftothomeref  ofthoflro, 
and  the  same  sound  to  this  day  notifies  to  hun-  In  »  "^d  •xpottuiatioa  with  th«  deaf  and  mrnu  fln. 
gry  mortals  the  time  to  join  in  satisfying  the  The  use  of  thp  bells  ^ftilgnra  frangere*'  is 
calls  of  their  appetite.  The  Romans  by  bells  f^ni  the  old  belief  that  as  they  served  to 
announced  the  time  for  bathing;  and  the  early  alarm  the  spirits  of  the  air,  so  those  that 
Ohristians  adopted  the  same  signal  for  desig-  rule  the  storm  are  frightened  away,  its 
nating  the  hour  of  prayer,  kept  up  by  the  power  is  broken,  and  the  uiunderbolt  is  avert- 
Boman  Oatholio  in  the  ringing  of  the  Anffekts  ed. — ^Music  bells  are  still  in  use  in  some  parts 
at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  the  sound  of  <tf  Europe.  These  are  played  by  means  of 
which  all  good  Oatholics  Join  in  this  rite;  and  kevs^  not  unlike  those  of  a  piano-forte.  An 
by  the  Protestant,  in  the  church-going  bell,  old  painting  of  King  David  represents  him  as 
which  summons  nim  to  his  devotion  in  the  phiymg,  with  a  hammer  in  each  hand,  upon 
hour  of  prayer.  In  times  of  public  danger,  h  bells,  which  were  hung  up  before  him. 
the  bells  were  rung,  and  signal  fires  were  The  music  of  the  8S  bells  which  were  saspend- 
bumed  to  alarm  the  country;  sometimes,  also,  ed  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  is 
they  were  employed  to  alarm  the  public  enemy  highly  celebrated.  One  of  these  bells  was  7 
as  well,  under  the  impression,  apparently,  that  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high.  The  Swiss  bell- 
they  would  be  inspirea  with  the  same  terror  as  ringers,  famous  for  their  pexf ormances,  produce 
the  evil  spirits  waiting  for  their  victim.  In  the  the  most  exquisite  melody  from  hand-bells.  So 
year  610,  when  Olothaire  n.,  king  of  France,  skilful  are  uiey  in  the  use  of  them,  that  they 
besieged  Sens,  Lupus,  the  bishop  cc  Orleans,  or-  will  change  from  one  to  another  with  almost 
dered  for  this  purpose  the  bells  of  St  Stephens  to  the  same  rapidity  as  printers  take  up  their 
be  rung;  and  as  late  as  1457,  Oalixtusm.  em-  types.  The  bells  var^  in  size  firom  a  large  cow- 
ployed  the  same  device  as  a  security  against  the  bell  to  the  smallest  dmner  bell ;  and  as  many  as 
dreaded  Osmans,  who  considered  bells  their  42  are  often  used  by  a  company  of  7  persons. — 
most  dangerous  foe ;  whence  they  were  at  this  Bells  were  early  introduced  into  almost  all  the 
time  called  Turks'  bells. — ^In  our  cities,  alarm  countries  of  Europe.  We  find  8  golden  bells,  in 
bells  are  rung  to  an  extent  our  ancestors  never  an  azure  field,  making  the  ooat  of  arms  of  the 
dreamed  of;  and  their  sound,  grown  fftmnur  to  imperial  house  of  the  Oomneni,  one  of  the 
our  ears,  no  longer  inspires  terror,  as  it  calls  the  most  illustrious  fiunilies  that  have  occupied  the 
firemen  to  their  constant  duties.    In  the  quaint  Byzantian  throne.    About  the  year  400,  bells 


^ given 

They  tell  us  o^  the  bdl—  European  languages  of  Nbla  and  Camparui,   In 

Laado  Deam  yenim,  piebem  rooo,  oongrago  deram,  England  and  France  they  were  in  use  ss  early 

Defiinetoa  pioro,  peatem  Aigo,  ftata  deooro.  as  the  6th  century,  and  the  first  pariah  churches 

Schiller,  however,  in  his  celebrated  ^^Song  of  appear  to  have  been  ftirnished  with  their  oam- 

the  Bell,''  the  motto  of  which  is,  panUe  or  bell-tower,  which  still  continues  to  be 
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me  of  th^  dfatlngniflihlng  features.    Several  allow  even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off;  at  the  same 

were  used  ia  a  angle  churdi,  as  is  still  the  ous-  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  oomponnd  has  a  white^ 

torn,  when  arranged  in  chimes,  or,  as  in  Roman  shinmg  appearance,  milike  beU-metal  in  gen- 

Oaiholio  oonntries,  without  regard  to  harmony  eral,  and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance  has 

of  tones.    The  ohnrc^  of  the  abbey  of  Oroy-  strengthened,  if  not  given  rise  to  a  conjectare 

land  in  England  had  one  great  b^  named  6^tftA-  respecting  the  richness  of  its  materials.    On 

loe^  presented  by  the  abbot  Torketalns,  who  festival  days  the  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they 

died  about  the  year  870,  and  subsequently  6  would  a  church,  considering  it  an  act  of  devo- 

others,  presented  by  his  successor,  Egelria  and  tion,  and  they  cross  ihemsdves  as  they  descend 

named   Bartholomew   and  Betelin,  Turlcetul  and  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the  belD'   After 

and  Tatwin,  Bega  and  Pega.    When  all  these  Mr.  darkens  visit  the  czar  Nicholas,  in  the  year 

were  rung  together,  Ingmphus  says,  ^^Mebat  1887,  caused  the  great  bell  to  be  taken  out  of 

mirabilii  harnumiOf  nee  erat  twnc  tanta  conso-  the  deep  pit  in  which  it  lay,  and  to  be  placed 

iksnUa  eampanarum  in  tota  Anglia.^--^JA  Bus-  upon  a  granite  pedestal    Upon  its  side  Is  seen, 

sia  exceeds  all  other  nations  in  its  fondness  for  over  a  border  of  flowers,  the  figure  of  the  em- 

beDs.    Li  Moscow  alone,  before  the  revo^tion,  press  Anne  inflowing  robes.   The  bell  has  been 

there  were  no  less  than  1,706  la^;e  bells;  in  a  consecrated  as  a  chapel;  and  the  door  is  in  the 

single  tower  there  were  87.    One  was  so  large  aperture  made  by  tne  piece  which  fell  out. 

that  it  required  24  men  to  ring  it,  and  this  was  The  size  of  the  room  is  22  ft.  diameter,  and  21 

done  by  simply  pulling  the  clapper.  Its  weight  ft.  8  in.  in  height — ^The  bells  of  China  rank  next 

is  estimated  at  288,000  lbs.   The  great  bell  cast  insizeto  those  of  Busda.  In  Pekin,  it  is  stated 

*  by  cnrder  of  the  empress  Anne,  in  1658,  and  by  Father  Le  Oompte,  there  are  7  bells,  each 

now  lying  broken  npon  the  ground,  is  estimated  weighing  120,000  lbs.    Excepting  the  bells  re- 

to  weigh  448,772  lbs. ;  it  is  19  feet  high,  and  cently  cast  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament, 

measures  around  its  margin  68  feet  11  inches,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  14  tons,  there  is  only 

The   value   of  the  metal  alone   in   this  bell  1  bell  in  EndUmd  larger  than  that  upon  the  city 

is  estimated   to  amount  to  over   $800,000.  hall  in  New  York  city.    It  was  cast  in  1846  for 

Whether  this  beU  was  ever  hung  or  not,  au-  York  Minster,  and  weighs  27,000  lbs.,  and  is 

thorities  appear  to  differ.    The  following  no«  only  7  feet  7  inches  in  diameter.    The  great  Tom 

tioe  of  the  bells  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  great  of  Oxford  weighs  17,000  lbs. ;  and  the  great 

bell  in  particular,  is  from  Olarke's  Travels :  Tom  of  Lincoln  12,000  lbs.    The  bell  of  St. 

'^The  numberiess  bells  dT  Moscow  continue  to  Paulas  in  London  is  9  feet  diameter,  and  weighs 

ring  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  tinkling  11,500  lbs.     One  placed  in  the  cathedral  of 

and  tolling  without  harmony  or  order.    The  Paris,  in  1680^  weighs  88,000  lbs.    Another  in 

laige  bell  near  the  cathedral  is  only  nsed  upon  Vienna,  cast  m  1711,  weighs  40,006  lbs. ;  and 

important  occasions,  and  yields  the  finest  and  in  Olmutz  is  another  weighing  about  the  same, 

most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When  it  sounds,  The  &mous  bell  called  Susanne  of  Erfurt  is  con- 

a  deep  hollow  mnrmur  vibrates  idl  over  Mos-  eidered  to  be  of  the  finest  bell  metal,  containii^ 

eow,  like  the  fullest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  the  laigest  proportion  of  silver;  its  weight  is 

rolfing  of  distant  thunder.    This  bell  is  sus-  about  80,000  lbs.  It  was  cast  in  1497.    Luther, 

pend^  in  a  tower  called  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan,  when  a  schoolboy,  must  have  heard  its  earliest 

Deneath  others  which,  though  of  less  size^  are  peals,  and  in  later  years  have  welcomed  its 

enormoua.    It  is  40  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference^  sound  at  each  return  to  Erfurt.    At  Montreal, 

16)-  in.  thick,  and  it  weighs  more  than  57  tons.  Canada,  is  a  larger  bell  than  any  in  En^and, 

The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the  It  was  imported  in  1848  for  the  Notre  X>ame 

largest  ever  founded,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  cathedraL   Its  weight  is  29,400  lbs.   In  the  op- 

rnictot  of  the  Kremlin.    The  history  of  its  fall  is  posite  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  a  chime  of  10 

a  table,  and  as  writers  continue  to  copy  each  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighs  6,048  lbs., 

other,  the  storv  continues  to  be  propagated ;  the  and  tiieir  aggregate  weight  is  21,800  Iha. — ^There 

fact  is,  the  bell  remains  where  it  was  originally  are  few  bells  of  large  size  in  the  United  States. 

cwt;  it  was  never  suspended.    The  Russians  The  heaviest  is  the  alarm  bell  on  the  city  hall 

might  as  well  attempt  to  suspend  a  first-rate  in  New  York.    It  was  cast  in  Boston,  and 

une  of  battle  ship  with  aU  its  guns  and  stores,  weighs  about  28,000  lbs.   Its  diameter  at  mouth 

A  fire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames  of  is  about  8  feet ;  its  hei^^t  about  6  feet,  and 

which  oanght  the  building  erected  over  the  pit  thickness  at  the  point  where  the  clapper  stxikea 

in  which  the  bell  yet  remidned;  inconsequence  6i  or  7  inches.    Thebellnowon  thehallof  in- 

of  this  the  metal  became  hot,  aind  water  thrown  dependence  in  Philadelphia,  is  celebrated  as 

to  extingoish  the  fire  feU  npon  tiie  bell,  causing  being  connected  with  the  ever  memorable  4th 

the  fiiKStare  which  has  taken  place. . .  .The  beU  of  July,  1776,  when  it  first  announced  by  its 

IS  truly  a  monntain  of  metaL    They  relate  that  peal  the  declaration  then  made,  the  most  im- 

it  contains  a  very  lar^  proportion  of  gold  and  portant  event  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

silTer.  for  that  while  it  wasinfbsion  the  nobles  It  was  imported  from  England  in  1752,  and 

and  tne  people  oast  in  as  votive  offerings  their  owing  to  its  being  cracked  on  trial  by  a  stroke 

plate  and  money.  •  •  .1  endeavored  in  vain  to  of  the  clapper  was  recast  in  Philadelphia  under 

aany  a  smaU  part    The  natives  regard  it  with  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Norris,  to  whom  we 

supentitioQB  veneration,  and  Uiey  woidd  not  are  probably  indebted  for  the  following  in- 
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Boilption,  whioh  sarroimds  the  bell  near  the  snitaUe  for  boose  oloeks  and  sooh  uses,  btit  eih 
top,  from  Levitions  jxy,  10:  ^^  Proclaim  lib-  tirelj  tmfitted  for  the  heavy,  far-reaohing, 
erty  throughont  all  the  land,  mito  all  the  in-  and  pleasing  tones  required  in  large  belk 
habitants  uiereof  Immediately  beneath  this  The  European  wooess  of  castii^  beUs  is  to 
is  added:  ^By  order  of  the  assembly  of  the  make  the  monla  in  a  depression  in  the  sand 
proYince  of  Penn\  for  the  8tate  House  in  floor  of  the  founderyf  piling  up  a  hollow  core 
Phil*."  Under  thisanin,  "Pass  ABtow,  PhiK,  of  brickwork  upon  a  solid  foundation,  within 
MDOOLm.''  In  1777,  dnnng  the  occupatioa  which  a  fire  is  kept  burning  to  preserve  the 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  Britiui,  the  beU  was  liquid  metal,  when  poured  around  it,  from  too 
removed  to  Lancaster.  After  its  return  it  was  rapid  cooling.  The  outer  siur&ce  of  the  core  is 
used  as  state  house  bell  until  the  erection  of  the  the  shape  of  the  inner  surfietoe  of  the  bell.  To 
present  steeple  with  its  beU  in  1898.  Then  it  i^ve  the  outer  surface,  a  cover  of  earthenwaie 
ceased  to  be  used  excepting  on  extraordinary  u  ftahioned  to  fit  over  the  core,  leaving  be- 
occasions.  Finally  it  was  removed  to  its  pres-  tween  these  a  vacant  space  to  be  filled  with  the 
ent  appropriate  resting-place  in  the  hall  of  in-  metaL  This  arrangement  is  defi^ent  in  not 
depenaenoe.  Its  last  rin^ff,  when  it  was  un-  providing  proper  escape  for  the  gases,  which 
fortunately  cracked,  was  m  honor  of  the  visit  are  enflenderea  in  heavy  castings  In  the  earth, 
of  Henry  Clay  to  Philadelphia.  There  are  no  and  which  are  liable  to  cause  the  metal  to  be 
other  bells  of  particular  interest  in  this  country,  porous,  or,  bdng  highl v  infianunable,  to  explode 
Those  used  upon  the  fire  alarm  towers  in  our  with  great  damage.  An  improved  process  has 
dties  are  from  10,000  to  11,000  lbs.  weight  been  mtroduced  at  Keneely^  bell  roundery  at 
They  are  hung  in  a  fixed  position  and  struck  Troy,  New  York,  consisting  in  the  use  of  pe^ 
by  a  hammer,  instead  of  beinp  turned  over. —  fonUed  iron  cases,  the  outer  one  in  the  shape 
Bells  have  been  made  of  vanous  metals.  In  d  the  bell,  and  tiie  inner  one  the  core,  which 
France  formerly  iron  was  used,  and  in  other  sets  in  the  centre  of  its  saucer-shaped  founda- 
parts  of  Europe  brass  was  a  common  material  tion.  Each  of  these  receives  a  ooaang  of  loam, 
In  Sheffield.  Enffland,  the  manufiicture  of  cast-  the  outer  one  within,  and  the  core  around  its 
steel  bells  has  been  recently  introduced ;  the  outmde ;  but  over  the  latter  is  firrt  wr^>ped  a 
material  is  said  to  have  the  advantages  over  straw  rope,  whioh  takingfire  and bundng slowly, 
the  ordinary  composition,  of  greater  strength  as  the  metal  is  poured  between  the  d  cases, 
and  less  weight  and  cost  As  the  swinging  of  leaves  a  fi«e  space  for  the  bell,  to  contract  in 
heavy  bells  often  endangers  the  towers  in  which  cooling  without  straining.  The  perforalaons 
they  are  hung,  it  is  of  no  littie  consequence  to  througn  the  cases  let  out  the  vapora  and 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  their  weight.  Steel  also  serve  to  keep  the  coating  of  loam  in  its 
bells  are  cast  by  pouring  the  contents  of  tiie  place.  As  the  gas  escapes  through  these 
steel  pots  into  the  bell  mould  instead  of  into  the  noles,  it  bums  with  a  pale  blue  fisme  with- 
ordinary  ingot  moulds.  Their  tone  is  said  to  be  out  risk,  the  whole  apparatoa  being  placed 
harsh  and  dissgreeable.  Oast-steel  drilla,  bent  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Fumges  be- 
into  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  suspended  to  a  tween  the  2  cores  keep  them  at  the  required 
building  or  post,  are  much  used  in  place  of  distance  from  each  other,  in  order  to  give  the 
bells  about  mining  establishments.  Biell-metal  proper  thickness  of  metaL — ^Tfae  best  propor- 
18  an  alloy  of  chopper  and  tin  in  no  fixed  propor-  tion  of  the  height  of  a  bell  to  its  greatest  diam* 
tion,  but  varying  fh>m  66  to  80  per  cent  of  cop-  eter  is  said,  by  foreign  authmties,  to  be  as  13 
per,  and  the  remainder  tin.  But  other  metals  to  15.  In  conformity  to  the  laws  of  acousUoB, 
are  also  often  introduced,  as  adnc,  with  tibe#  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  bell  varies  in  in- 
otrfect  of  adding  to  the  shrillness  of  the  sound,  verse  ratio  with  its  diameter,  or  the  cube  root 
silver  to  its  softness,  and  also  lead.  Br.  Thomp-  of  its  weight ;  so,  for  a  series  of  bells  fbrming  a 
son  found  an  Engush  bell-metal  to  consist  of  complete  octave,  the  diameters  should  goon  in- 
oopper  800  parts,  tin  101,  zinc  56,  and  lead  48.  creasing  witii  tiie  deptli  of  tone^  ^  for  do^  1 ; 
Cymbals  and  gongs  contain  81  copper  and  10  re^  l\  fne^  i;  fi^  f ;  »ol,  t;  ^o,  i;  **!  I'ri  ^)i* 
tin.  Mr.  Denison,  who  has  charge  <k  the  found-  — ^A  work  <m  ohurdi  bdls,  by  the  Bev.  W.  0« 
ing  of  the  new  bells  for  the  Britiw  houses  of  par-  Lukjs,  appeared  at  London  in  1857. 
liament,  thinks  the  use  of  nlver  is  entb^  BELL,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  watered  by 
imaginary ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  be-  Little  river  and  its  head  streams  the  Leon  and 
lievlng  it  could  be  of  any  service.  He  condenms  Lunpasas.  It  has  an  area  of  about  860  square 
the  use  of  all  other  materials  but  copper  and  mUes,  a  fine,  rolling  surflAoe,  and  a  soil  consist- 
tin,  and  advises  t^at  contracts  for  bells  stipulate  ing  of  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  pastorage, 
thatthe  alloy  shall  consist  of  at  least  20  per  Forestsof  cotton  wood  and  live  oak  cover  about 
cent  of  tin,  and  the  remainder  copper.  Three  f  of  the  land.  Pure  water  is  abundant,  and 
and  a  half  to  one  is  perhaps  the  best  proportion,  the  climate  generally  healthy.  The  county  was 
Much  interestiuff  information  upon  the  qualities  formed  from  Milam  in  1850,  and  its  increase 
of  the  alloys  and  the  forms  of  bells  is  contained  fh>m  that  period  up  to  1858  has  been  at  least 
in  a  paper  recentiy  presented  by  him  to  the  six-fold.  Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  stapU 
royal  institution  of  Great  Britain.  He  rewds  productions.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1867, 
the  hemispherical  form  of  modem  belli  as  1596,800;  valueof  horses  and  cattie,  $166,872; 
adapted  only  for  giving  a  thin  and  poor  80und|  aggregate  value  df  taxable  property,  $1,266,110. 
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OBpUal,  Cameron.      Pop.  in  1866,  4^481,  of  Ms  work  on  thd  '' Anatomy  of  Ezpresrion,'' 

▼horn  660  were  alaveB.  which  he  had  wrifcten  in  Edinburgh,  and  which 

BELL,  Andbkw,  a  dergyman  of  the  English  wa^  designed  to  show  the  rationale  of  those 

cilniTch,  who  introdneed  into  the  English  schools  mnscolar  movements  which  follow  and  indicate 

irhat  was  termed  the  system  of  mntnal  Instrno-  the  excitement  of  the  varions  passions  and  emo- 

tkm,  bom^  at  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  in  1768,  tions.     The  work  attracted  attention,  being 

died  at  Cheltenham,  England  Jan.  27, 1882.  valnable  to  the  physician,  rince  it  showed  how 

After  studying  in  the  nmrersify  of  his  native  the  conntenance  often  betrays  the  nature  of  l^e 

town,  he  vieited  the  colonies  or  America,  and  disease,  and  its  value  to  the  painter  is  seen  in 

in  1789  went  to  India,  where  at  Madras  he  be*  the  fiiot  that  WilMe  carefully  studied  it  while 

come  chaplain  of  Fort  St.  G^rge,  and  engaged  drawing  the  human  figure^  and  Ruskin  often 

to  instmct  the  orphan  mUitai^r  asylum.    He  refers  to  it  in  his  criticbms.    It  isalso  iutorest- 

fimnd  in  the  mission  schools  of  India  a  monito-  ing  as  having  occasioned  the  author  those  in- 

rial  syaton,  which  on  his  return  to  England  he  vestigations  which  led  him  to  his  great  di»- 


aud  of  the  olassee  into  pairs.  The  2  members  renders  it  stiU  usefuL  Letters  which  he  this 
of  a  pair  are  each  pupil  and  tutor  of  the  other,  year  wrote  to  his  brother  announced  his  new 
Eadi  daes  has  a  teacher  and  assistant  teacher  doctrine  of  the  nervous  system,  but  he  did  not 
who  assist  the  tutors,  and  a  master,  the  only  publish  his  views  for  many  years.  He  sup- 
adult  member  of  the  system,  has  the  generid  ported  himself  unconnected  with  any  medical 
supeiintendenoe.  It  was  not,  howeve^  tiU  an  echools  till  1811,  when  he  was  invited  to  the 
analogous  system  had  been  introduoedf  by  the  Hunterian  school,  and  8  years  later  he  was  ap- 
Quaker,  JoeephLancaster,  into  the  schools  of  the  pointed  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  an 
dissenters^  that  Dr.  Bell  was  authorized  by  the  institution  which  during  the  22  years  of  his 
Anglican  chnrch  to  employ  it  in  sdiools  placed  connection  with  it  he  raised  to  the  highest  re- 
under  hia  charge.  He  publi^ed  several  works  pnto  both  by  his  striking  manner  of  keturing 
upon  educational  subjects,  and  left  all  of  his  and  his  great  dexterity  as  an  operator.  Zealous 
fintone  for  the  endowment  of  various  schools,  in  the  practice  of  military  surgery,  he  visited 

BELL,  Bekjamin,  a  Sootdi  surgeon,  bom  at  the  fields  of  Ooruzma  and  Waterloo,  immediate- 

Edinbnigh,   died  near  tiie  begiiming  of  the  ly  after  the  battles,  and  gave  his  services  to  the 

present  centmy.    After  studying  in  the  prin-  wounded.    He  made  known  to  the  publio  in 

cipal  universities  of  the  continent,  he  became  1821  his  ideas  on  the  nervous  system  m  a  paper 

one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  royal  infirmary  at  in  the  ^*  Philosophical  Transactions."   It  imme- 

Edinboi^     He  wrote  several  profMional  diately  arrested  the  attention  of  anatomists 

works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  his  throughout  Europe,  some  of  whom  contested 

^  System  of  Surgery.'*  with  him  the  priority  of  discovery ;  yet  it  was 

BELL,  SiB  GHABIS&  a  British  surgeon  and  ftdly  proved  that  Dr.  Bell  had  taught  the  doe- 

anatomist,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  Nov.  1774  trine  for  many  years  to  his  pupils,  had  explain- 

died  at  Hallow  Park,  in  Woroestershire,- April  ed  it  in  a  pamphlet,  a  private  edition  only  of 

S9, 184S.    He  began  his  education  in  the  high  which  was  printed,  m  1810,  and  had  clearly 

school  and  xmiversity  of  his  native  dty,  and  istated  it  in  letters  to  his  brother  in  1807,  when 

poTsaed  his  prolbssiona]  stodies  under  his  elder  all  of  his  rivals  were  teaching  the  old  theory. 

tvoUier  Jolm,  who  was  already  distinguished  The  principle  of  the  discovery  is  that  no  one 

aa  an  anatomist  and  surgeon.    He  quiddy  gave  nerve  conveys  both  motion  and  sensation,  car^ 

evidenoe  of  his  great  talents,  was  admitted  in  ries  both  the  impulses  of  volition  from  the  brain 

1799  to  the  college  of  suigeons,  became  at  the  and  the  impulses  of  the  senses  to  the  brain ;  but 

aametimeoneof  the  surgeons  to  the  royal  infinn-  Qnthecontrai^,thenerves  workonlyinonedirec- 

aiy,  and  while  stall  a  youth  delivered  leoturesbe-  tion,  one  portion  of  them  bearing  messages  from 

me  100  pupils  on  the  science  of  anatomy.     He  the  body  to  the  brain,  and  the  other  portion 

gave  pardcmar  attention  to  dissections,  which  fcom  the  brain  or  will  to  the  body.    It  had  for- 

he  illnstrated  by  many  careful  drawings,  some  merly  be^  believed  that  both  impulses  might 

of  which  were  published,  and  he  eagerly  availed  in  some  mysterious  wa^jr  be  simultaneously  and 

himself  of  all  the  opportunities  afibrded  by  the  harmoniously  communicated  along  the  same 

infinnaiy  for  studying  pathologv  and  observing  dbord.    It  was  ihown  by  Dr.  Bell  that  the 

the  diseased  appearances  when  bodies  weredis-  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  likewise  divided 

sectod,  and  in  many  oases  he  made  representa-  iato  2  parts,  which  minister  respectively  to  the 

fions  of  the  morbid  parte  in  models.    Ambitious  fbnctions  of  motion  and  sensation ;  that  those 

of  a  larger  field  of  exertion,  and  weary  of  the  roote  which  join  the  back  part  of  the  spinal 

^smsions  which  vexed  the  medical  school  of  marrow  are  nerves  of  feeling,  messengers  from 

Etfisborig^  he  removed  in  1806  to  London,  the  senses,  but  incapable  of  moving  the  mus- 

where  he  immediatoly  began  a  course  of  leo-  des,  while  those  roots  which  have  their  orig^ 

toMAf  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Astley  Ooop-  in  the  front  column  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 

er,  Abemethy,  and  other  fleunous  surgeons,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  brain  are  nerves  of 

— ' "   rose  to  dJatinoCion.    He  now  published  voluntary  motion,  conveying  only  the  mandatefl 
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of  the  wilL    He  showed  that  though  8  distinot  ed  to  one  of  the  principal  dlerkahips  in  the 

nerves  may  be  bonnd  together  in  a  single  sheath  suMeme  court. 

for  convenienoe  of  distribntion,  ther  yet  per-  BELL,  Hbnbt,  steam  navigator,  bom  at 
form  different  functions  in  the  physical  economy,  Torphiohen,  near  LisJithgow,  Scotland,  April  7, 
and  have  their  roots  divided  at  the  jonotion  1767,  died  March  14, 1880.  A  millwright  hj 
with  the  brain.  The  nerves  of  the  different  trade,  he  went  to  London  when  his  ^prentice- 
senses  are  connected  with  distinct  portions  of  ship  expired,  and  while  in  Mr.  Bonnie's  service, 
the  brain.  Such  is  the  outline  of  one  of  the  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam 
greatest  discoveries  in  physiology,  and  which  —ignorant,  it  would  i^pear,  of  Miliaria  prior  ex- 
entitles  Bell  to  a  fflory  equal  to  that  of  Harvey,  periments,  and  of  the  &ct  tiiat,  nearly  8  yearn 
As  Harvey  annihiJated  the  theory  of  the  flux  before,  Bobert  Fulton  had  actually  made  a  sao- 
and  reflux  of  the  blood  through  the  same  or-  oessful  practical  attempt  on  the  Hudson.  In 
gans,  and  discovered  the  law  of  its  circulation  1811  Bell  launched  a  boat  on- the  Clyde,  calling 
through  the  veins  and  arteries,  so  Bell  distin-  it  the  Oomet,  after  the  luminous  appearance  in 
guished  the  2  classes  and  separate  ftmctions  of  the  heavens  during  that  year,  ne  made  a 
the  nerves.  For  this  discovery  he  received  a  steam  engine  for  this  new  craft,  witii  his  own 
medal  from  the  royal  society  of  London,  in  hands,  and  the  first  trial  of  tiie  boat  took  place 
^  1829,  and  upon  the  accession  of  William  lY.  he  on  the  Clyde,  in  January,  1812.  Three-horse 
was  invested,  in  company  with  Brewster,  Her-  power  was  succeasfoUy  applied  at  first,  subs^ 
schel,  and  others,  with  the  honor  of  kiEiighi-  quenUy  increased  to  6.  After  numerous  ex- 
hood,  in  the  new  order  then  instituted.  He  periments  and  improvements,  steam  navigation 
was  offered  the  seuior  chdr  of  anatomy  and  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Henry  BelL 
surgery  in  the  London  coll^  of  phymdansi  His  first  boat  is  preserved  in  tiie  museum  of 
where  his  lectures  were  attonded  both  by  pu-  Glasgow  university.  The  city  of  Glasgow 
pils  and  practitioners^  and  where  he  attrad»d  settied  a  small  annuity  on  him,  luurely  sufficient 
crowds  by  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  evidence  for  his  support^  and  the  British  govemmenti 
of  design  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  not  long  ago,  gave  a  small  pension  to  his  widow. 
His  reputation  was  great  also  upon  the  con-  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected 
tinent,  and  Cuvier  expressed  his  admiration  of  on  the  rock  of  DundaaS)  a  promontory  on  the 
his  abilities  and  labors.  He  publislied  about  ^jde,  22  miles  from  Dumbarton, 
this  time  2  essayS)  "  On  the  l^ervous  Circle,^'  ]bELL,  James,  geographical  writer,  bom  at 
and  '*  On  the  Eye,"  having  reference  to  the  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland,  1769,  died  at  Gla^w, 
theory  of  a  6th  sense^  and  a  treatise  on  '^  Animal  1888.  Brought  up  as  a  weaver,  he  received  the 
Mechanics,"  for  the  society  for  the  dififnnon  of  ordinary  sound  education  whicn  the  very  poor- 
useful  knowledge.  Beinff  invited  to  take  part  est  can  claim  in  Scotland.  He  became  a  manu- 
in  the  great  argument  published  by  the  bequest  fiicturer  of  cotton  goods  in  Glasgow,  and,  being 
of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  he  wrote  the  ad-  an  indefirtigable  student,  was  an  able  teacher  of 
mirable  treatise  on  **  The  Hand,"  and  he  soon  the  classics  to  young  men  preparing  for  the 
after  assLsted  Lord  Brougham  in  illustrating  university.  He  was  author  of  a  well-arranged 
Paley's  "Katural  Theology."  In  1880  he  ao-  and  copious  '*  System  of  Popular  and  ScienUfio 
cepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Edinburgh  Geogri»hy,"  in  6  volumes,  8vo,  which  has  been 
university,  and  his  lectures  there  were  attended  repeatedly  reprinted;  also  of  a  '^Gazetteer  of 
by  the  most  eminent  literary  and  sdentiflc  men  Engluid  and  Wales." 

in  that  capital.     He  afterward  visited  Italy,  BELL,  John,  Scottish  traveller,  bom  at  An- 

making  many  observations,  with  which  he  en->  tormony,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  1691,  died 

riched  a  new  edition  of  the  '*  Anatomy  of  Ex-  July  1, 1780.    At  the  age  of  28,  he  recdved 

pression;"  he  died  soon  after  returning  to  £ng-  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  immediately  after 

land.  (July,  1714)  was  induced  to  repair  to   St. 

BELL,  Geobos  Joseph,  a  Scotch  lawyer  and  Petersburg^  where  Peter  the  Great  received, 

writer  upon  law,  bom  at  Fountainbridge,  near  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  be  engaged  as 

Edinburgh,  March  26, 1770,  died  in  Edinburgh,  surgeon  to  an  embasi^  about  to  proceed  to  Per- 

Sept.  23, 1848.    His  flrst  leal  publication  was  sia.    Leaving  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1715,  hd 

a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  bankruptoy,  which,  in  did  not  readi  Iroahan,  where  the  shah  held 

1810,  was  enlarged  and  published  under  the  his  courts  until  March,  1717.    He  returned  to 

titie  of  '*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scot-  St.  Petersburg  on  the  last  day  of  1718.    Hia 

land."    The  tiiird  edition  of  this  work,  issued  desire  of  adventure  unabated,  he  departed  in 

in  1816,  gained  for  him  the  rare  honor  of  a  July,  1719,  attached  to  an  embassy  to  China^ 

vote  of  thanks  from  the  faculty  of  advocates,  through  Moscow,  Siberia,  and  the  great  Tartar 

His  subsequent  works  on  tiie  law  of  Scotland  deserts,  to  the  gieat  wall  of  Ohina,  not  reaching 


head  of  2  commissions  for  improving  the  ad-  1722.    The  czar  having  made  him  his  chief 

ministration  of  civil  justice  in  Scotiand,  and  physician,  he  joined  in  the  expedition  headed 

from  the  year  1821  was  professor  in  the  uni-  by  Peter  himself^  to  assist  the  shah  of  Persia 

versity  of  Edinburgh.    In  1681  he  was  appoint-  la  routing  the  rebel  Afghans,  and  returned 
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niih  him.     Soon  after  he  revifinted  Sootlsod,  tare  and  Care  of  Woonds,"  2  vols.  8vo;   "The 
hat  was  at  St.  Petershorg  in  Dec.  1787,  when,  Principles  of   Sargery,"  8  vols.  4to-    Beside 
negotiations  for  peace  hetween  Bossia  and  Tor-  these,  he  wrote  letters  on  professional  edaca- 
key  having  failed.  Dr.  Bell  was  sent  to  Oon-  tion,  and  a  posthomons  work  on  Itdy. 
fltsotinople  -with  new  proposals,  and  retomed  BELL,  John,  an  American  statesman,  horn 
to  St.  Petersbnrg  in  May,  1788,  hat  finally  set-  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feh.  18,  1797.    He  was 
tied  as  a  merchant  in  Constantinople,  where  he  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circamstances, 
married  in  1746,  and  soon  after  retomed  to  who  was,  however,  ahle  to  givehim  a  good  edaca* 
Scotland,  fixing  ids  residence  on  his  estate  of  tion  at  Oamherland  college,  now  Nashville  oni- 
Antermony,  in  very  affluent  circumstances,  and  versity.   Choosing  the  law  as  his  profession,  he 
very  popnlar  from  his  henevolence  and  social-  was  admitted  to  the  har  in  1816,  settled  at 
ity.    He  ^d  not  pahlish  any  record  of  his  wan-  Franklin,  Williamson  county,  and  wss  elected  to 
derings  nntil  1768,  when  his  **  Travels  in  Asia^'  the  state  senate  in  1817,  when  only  20  years  old. 
appeared  in  2  vols.  4to.    This  work,  which  has  He  soon  saw  his  error  in  entering  so  early  into 
passed'  through  several  editions,  has  had  large  puhlio  life,  and  declining  a  reflection,  devoted 
circoladon  throughout  Europe  hy  means  of  a  himself  for  the  next  9  years  to  his  profession. 
French  translation.  Though  not  acquainted  with  In  1826  he  hecame  a  candidate  for  congress 
the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Dr.  against  Felix  Grundy,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Bdl  oonfim^  many  of  his  marvellous  relations,  men  in  the  state,  and  who  had  the  powerful 
His  own  account  of  his  residence  in  Pekin,  is  support  of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  candidate 
described  as  ''  one  of  the  hest  and  most  inter-  for  the  preddency  against  John  Quincy  Adams. 
esti]^  relations  ever  written  hy  any  traveller."  Nevertheless,  after  a  most  animated  and  excited 
BELL,  John,  an  English  fSEurmer,  remarkahle  canvass  of  12  months,  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  in 
for  his  longevity,  horn  in  1747,  died  at  Hex-  1827,  hy  1,000  majority.    By  successive  eleo* 
ham,  oonnty  of  Northumherland,  in  1867.    He  tions,  he  continued  a  member  of  the  house  of 
was  below  the  middle  size,  slender  and  wiry-  representatives  for  14  years.    He  entered  con* 
looking,  and  was    distinguished   daring    the  gross  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
whole  coarse  of  his  life  for  his  temperance,  strongly  opposed   to   the   protective   system, 
frogalitj,  and  industry.    He  married  in  early  against  which  he  made  a  speech  in  1832.    Sub* 
hfe,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  8  chil-  sequent  investigation  and  reflection  induced  him 
dren  (2  had  died),  41  grandchildren,  60  great-  to  changehisopinions  on  that  subject,  and  he  has 
grandchildren,  and  2  great^eat-grandchildren.  ever  since  remained  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
BELL,  John,  Scottish  surgeon,  born  at  Edin-  policy  of  protecting  American  industry.  Though 
bmgh.  May  12^  1768,  died  at  Rome,  April  15,  opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  money  hy  the 
1820,  studied  for  his  profession  at  fhQ  medical  general  government  for  roads  and  canals  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city.    On  taking  Ms  diplo-  states,  except  in  the  case  of  some  great  road  for 
ma  and  commencing  practice,  he  opened  a  pri-  military  purposes  like  the  Padfio  railroad,  he 
vate  echoed  of  anatomy,  and  gave  lectures  witii  has  always  favored  the  policy  of  improving  the 
the  view  of  inculcating  the  necessity  of  a  knowl^  great  rivers  and  lake  harbors.    With  all  his  ad- 
edge  of    anatomy  on   surgical  practitioners,  miration  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Bell  decidedly  op- 
At  this  time,  incredible  and  inconsistent  as  it  posed  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
may  now  appear,  anatomy  was  very  imperfectiy  tion,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
stndied  by  surgeons,  although  it  formed  part  committee  of  the  house  with  special  reference 
of    the   physician's    preparatory  x^ofessional  to  the  questions  connected  with  that  subject 
studies.    Private  teaching  and  private  disseo-  which  might  have  to  be  considered  and  report- 
tions  were  also  novelties,  and  Mr.  Bellas  ideas  ed  on.    For  10  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
gave  great  offence  to  the  established  Gam<diela,  committee  on  Indian  affairs.    He  was  in  favor 
who  considered  them  innovations  and  a  slur  of  a  United  States  bank,  though  he  voted  against 
upon  their  competency.    Notwithstanding  an  the  bill  for  its  recharter  in  1832,  because  he 
active  oppoation,  his  merits  secured  him  a  believed  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  at 
large  class  of  pupils,  and  enabled  him  to  intro-  that  time,  4  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
dnoe  his  own  enlarged  views  of  professional  old  charter,  merely  to  defeat  Gkn.  Jackson  in 
requirements  to  pub&c  notice.    His  career  as  a  the  ensuing  presidential  election ;  and  because 
teacher  was,  however,  cut  short  by  the  deter-  he  was  convinced  the  presid^it  would  veto  the 
nuned  opposition  of  his  rivals,  who  managed  bill,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.    He  protested 
to  exclude  him  and  his  class  from  the  pubUo  against  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  refused 
infirmary,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  vote  for  a  resolution  approving  that  measure. 
to  practise  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  the  This  refusal  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
poor,  taking  advantage  of  the  field  thus  open  the  subsequent  breach  between  himself  and 
to  him  to  instruct  his  pupils.    On  this,  he  gave  President  Jackson  and  the  democratic  party, 
op  lus  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  ad-  and  finally  to  his  cooperation  with  the  whigs. 
dnuHod  hims^  to  private  practice  only.    He  This  change  of  party  relations  was  much  accel- 
ptSKd  the  last  8  years  of  his  life  in  ItaJy  for  erated  by  his  election  to  the  speakership  of 
the  benefit  of  his  health.    His  works  were :  the  house  of  representatives  in  1884.    In  June 
*  Anatomy,"  afterward  completed  by  his  bro-  of  that  year,  the  speaker,  Mr.  Stevenson,  resign- 
tber,  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  '^  Discourses  on  the  Na»  ed  the  chair  upon  being  nominated  minister  to 
vol*  m. — 7 
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Great  Britalz],  and  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  to  sao*  was  aooordingljr  elected,  and  Mr.  Bell  xemained 

oeed  him  in  opposition  to  James  E.  Polk,  after*  in  volontary  retirement  nntil  called  by  the  people 

ward  president  of  the  United  States,  who  was  of  his  county,  in  1847,  to  represent  them  in  the 

the  candidate  of  the  administration  and  of  the  state  senate ;  in  which  year,  on  the  occorrenoe 

democratic  party.    Mr.  Bell  was  supported  by  of  a  vacancy,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 

the  whigs  and  by  a  portion  of  the  democratic  senate,  to  which  he  was  rejected  in  1853  for 

party  who  were  opposed  to  the  intended  nomi-  his  present  term  of  service,  which  will  expire 

nation  of  Martin  van  Bnren  as  successor  to  March  4, 1859. — In  the  senate  Mr.  Bell  has  stead- 

President  Jackson.    The  principal  ground  of  fastly  opposed  the  policy  of  annezins  Mexico 

Mr.  Bell's  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  his  and  other  Spanish- American  states  to  tne  union, 

strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  removals  He  was  in  lavor  of  the  compromise  measures  of 

from  suboroLnate  offices  for  merely  political  1850,  but  desired  to  see  the  issues  then  made 

reasons — a  system  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  fhlly  settled  at  the  time  by  the  division  of  Texas 

zealously  promoted  in  the  party  conflicts  of  the  into  states,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  annexa- 

state  of  New  Yorl^  and  which  it  was  supposed  tion,  because  he  apprehended,  whenever  that 

he  intended  to  carr^  out  to  its  full  extent  in  the  question  came  up,  tne  harmony  of  the  union 

administration  of  the  federal  government.  The  might  be  a^ain  aisturbed.    In  1854,  when  the 

tendencies  of  such  a  use  of  executive  patron-  Nebraska  bill  was  presented  to  the  senate,  Mr. 

age  had  been  vividly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Bell  in  Bell  protested  against  its  passing,  as  a  violation  of 

a  speech  in  the  house  on  the  freedom  of  elec-  the  Missouri  compact,  as  unsettung  the  principles 

tions ;  and  he  had  made  repeated,  though  ineffec-  established  by  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  as 

tual,  efforts  in  successive  congrtees  to  procure  reopening  a  sectional  controversy  which  might 

the  enactment  oflaws  calculated  to  check  the  pol-  imperil  tiie  peace  and  safety  of  the  union.    In 

icy.    The  final  separation  between  Mr.  Bell  and  the  controversy  on  the  admission  of  Kansas,  in 

Gen.  Jackson  took  place  in  1835,  when  Mr.  Bell  March,  1858,  Mr.  Bell  took  decided  ground 

declaredhimself  in  favor  of  Judge  White  for  the  against  the  so-called  Lecompton  constitution, 

presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr,  Van  Buren.  and  made  an  elaborate  speech,  charging  that 

Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  opposition  that  measure  tended  directly  to  the  overthrow 

in  Tennessee  to  Gen.  Jackson's  administration,  of  the  union. 

and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  his  personal  BELL,  Johit,  British  sculptor,  bom  in  Nor- 
and  politico  influence  could  not  fail  to  subdue  folk  in  1800.  After  having  followed  the  rou- 
the  opposition  raised  by  Judge  White  and  his  tine  of  the  antique  school,  as  it  is  called,  ha 
friends.  The  whole  force  of  the  administra-  devoted  himself  to  subjects  from  the  Scriptures, 
tion,  and  of  Jackson's  personal  popularity,  and  from  modem  literature.  Thence  came  his 
was  exerted  to  this  end.  But  Juoge  White  ^^  John  the  Baptist,^'**  David  with  the  sling,'' the 
carried  the  state  by  a  large  migority ;  Mr.  Bell  ^^  Madonna  and  Omld,"  &o.  For  the  new  houses 
was  rejected  to  congress  frt)m  the  Hermitage  of  parliament,  Mr.  Bell  has  executed  historical 
district  itself  by  as  great  a  vote  as  ever;  and  an  portraits  of  Sh^espeare,  Lord  Falkland,  and 
impulse  was  given  to  the  political  character  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  Mr.  Bell  has  worked  a 
Tennessee  which  arrayed  it  in  opposition  to  the  good  deal  for  decorative  manufacturers, 
democracy  during  the  four  succeeding  presi-  BELL,  Ltttheb  Y.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri* 
dential  elections  of  1840-'44-'48-'52.  When  can  physician,  born  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20, 
the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  1806,  son  of  the  late  Gov.  Samuel  Bell,  of  that 
slavery  in  the  dismct  of  Columbia  was  agitated  state.  He  entered  Bowdoin  college  at  the  age 
in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1886,  Mr.  of  12,  and  graduated  with  distinction  in  1821, 
Bell  alone  of  tiie  Tennessee  delegation  favored  before  he  hiS  completed  his  16  th  year.  He  com- 
Hieir  reception,  and  though  assailed  at  home,  menced  the  study  of  medicme  with  an  elder  bro- 
was  sustained  by  the  people.  And  subsequently,  ther  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  received  his 
in  1838,  when  Atherton's  resolutions  were  intro-  degree  from  the  Hanover  medical  school  whUe 
duced,  proposing  to  receive  and  lay  these  peti-  yet  under  20,  and  commenced  practice  in  New 
tions  on  the  table,  he  maintained  his  consistency  York.  His  friends  afterward  urged  his  return 
by  voting  in  the  negative,  in  order  that  they  to  New  HunpsMre  and  he  established  himself 
might  be  referred  and  reported  upon.  When  in  his  native  town.  He  soon  achieved  distino- 
President  Harrison  formed  his  administration  tion,  particularly  in  surgery.  One  of  his  ear- 
In  1841,  he  invited  Mr.  Bell  to  accept  the  war  lier  operations,  the  amputation  of  the  femur, 
department^  which  he  did.  With  the  rest  of  was  performed,  in  de&ult  of  an^  other  accesa- 
the  cabinet,  Mr.  Webster  only  excepted,  he  ble  instruments,  with  the  patient's  razor,  a 
resigned  office  on  tibe  separation  of  rresident  tenor  saw,  and  a  darning  needle  for  a  tenacu- 
Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  in  the  autumn  of  that  lum,  and  the  patient  had  a  speedy  recoveiy. 
year.  The  whig  minority  in  the  next  Tennessee  Dr.  Bdl  early  acquired  reputation  from  his  abU* 
legislature  which  met  after  his  witiidrawal  from  ity  as  a  writer  on  medical  subjects.  For  2  years 
the  cabinet  offered  him  the  office  of  United  in  succession,  while  still  under  80  years  of  affCu 
States  senator,  which,  however,  he  declined  in  he  won  the  Cambridge  Boylston  prize  medal 
favor  of  Ephraun  H.  Foster,  who  had  rendered  by  medical  essays  of  such  merits  that  they  still 
services  to  the  whig  party  which  Mr.  Bell  form  a  part  of  ue  standard  medical  literature 
thought  deserving  that  recognition.   Mr.  Foster  (tf  the  counta7.    It  was  about  this  period  that 
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the  SDOoees  of  the  state  lunatic  hospital  at  acter,  and  though  he  has  written  manx  criti- 

Worcester,  Mass.,  began  to  attract  the  atten-  cisms  he  has  made  few  enemies, 
tion  of  the  philanthropic  in  New  Hampshire  to         BELL,  8amuxl,  an  American  statesman, 

the  necesntj  of  a  similar  institution  in  their  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,   Feb.  0,  1770, 

own  state.    Dr.  Bell  devoted   himself  with  died  at  Ohester,  Deo.  28, 1860.    He  passed  his 

mat  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  this  enterprise,  boyhood  upon  his  &ther^s  &rm,  graduated  at 

Twice  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  for  the  Dartmouth  coll€^  in  1793,  and  was  admitted 

defence  of  his  favorite  plan,  but)  though  his  to  practise  law  in  1796.    Me  rapidly  achieved 

efforts  were  not  inmiediately  successful,  the  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  in  1804  was 

ability  he  had  dirolayed  in  the  discussion  of  elected  a  representative  to  the  state  legislature, 

the  snbject,  led  to  his  election,  entirely  without  an  office  to  which  he  was  twice  rejected ;  ana 

his  knowledge,  to  the  superintendency  of  the  during  his  last  2  terms  he  held  the  position  of 

McLean  insane  asylum,  at  Oharlestown,  Mass.  speaker  of  the  house.    He  declined  the  attor- 

He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Jan.  1837,  and  for  ney-genendship  in  1807,  after  which  he  was 

nearly  20  years  conducted  the  institution  with  successively  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and 

rare  ability  and  success.    In  18i5,  the  trustees  of  the  executive  council,  a  judge  of  the  supreme 

of  the  Batier  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Provi-  court,  and  in  1819  govemor  of  the  state.    To 

dence,  K  L,  procured  his  services  to  visit  the  latter  office  he  was  rejected  4  times  in 

Europe,  and  ascertain  what  improvements  had  sucoession,  till  in  1828  he  was  elected  to  the 

there  been  made  in  the  construction  and  venti*  senate  of  the  United  States,  an  office  to  which 

lation  of  insane  hospitals.    His  absence  of  onlv  he  was  also  reelected.    He  retired  from  public 

three  months  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  life  upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  in 

assigned  him,  and  on  arriving  at  New  York,  1835,  and  upon  a  farm  in  Chester  devoted  him- 

he  had  already  completed  pms  for  the  con-  self  to  rural  and  literary  pursuits,  and  enjoyed 

strnction  of  a  hospital,  which,  for  its  size^  has  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends, 
no  superior  in  the  country  in  its  adaptation.       BELL,  Thomas,  an  English  naturalist,  bom 

"Wltiiin  the  last  few  years,  Dr.  Bell  has  mingled  at  Pooled  in  Dorsetshire,  Oct.  11,  1792.    His 

somewhat  in  political  life.    He  has  been  one  of  favorite  study  from  boyhood  was  natural  hial^ 

tibe  executive  council  of  Massachusetts ;  a  mem-  tory.  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  member 

ber  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1852 ;  of  the  London  college  of  surgeons,  and  of  the 

tiie  nominee  of  his  party  for  congress,  and  for  Linnawi  society.    In  1817  he  began  a  course 

the  governorship.     In  1856  he  resigned  his  of  lectures  in  Guy's  hospital,  where  he  had 

position   as   superintendent   of   the  McLean  been  for  8  years  a  student,  and  where  he  has  con- 

aayhmL  tinned  to  lecture  either  upon  natural  history  or 

BElLIj,  Bobebt,  an  Irish  man  of  letters,  bom  comparative  anatomy  to  the  present  time.    He 

at  Ck>rk,  Jan.  10, 1800.   After  receiving  his  edu-  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  *^  Zoological  Jour- 

ostion  at  Dublin,  he  followed  successively  a  nalJ' and  one  of  the  earliest  fdlows  of  the  geolog- 

military  and  a  civil  career,  but  quickly  aban-  ical  and  zoological  societies.    In  1827  he  com- 

doned  both  for  literary  occupations.    He  pub-  municated  to  tiie  "  Philosophical  Transactions  '* 

liflhed  articles  in  a  Dublin  magazine,  and  wrote  a  paper  on  the  use  of  the  submaxillary  gland  in 

2  oomediea,  the  "Double  Disguise,''  and  "  Oom-  the  genus  eroeodihu^  suggesting  that  the  gland 

lo  Lecturea,'*  which  were  successfully  produced  being  odoriferous  had  the  effect  of  attracting 

upon  the  stage.    He  went  to  London,  where  he  towiurd  it  small  fish,  which  became  the  animal's 

contributed  a  series  of  "  Beminiscences''  to  the  prey.    The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow 

^*New  Monthly  Magazine,''  and  wrote  for  the  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1886  he  became 

weekly  *^  Atlas,"which  was  one  of  the  chief  mhi-  professor  of  zoology  in  King's  college.    He  was 

eed  litera^  and  political  journals  published  in  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  royal  society,  and 

;>ndon.    One  of  nis  articles  in  the  latter  paper  has  been  president  of  the  Linnsdan  society  since 

having  provoked  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  bnng  a  1858,  and  of  the  Bay  sodety  firom  its  establish- 

suit  against  him,  he  conducted  his  own  defence,  ment.    He  has  written  largely  upon  his  favor- 

and  was  acqmtted.    He  wrote,  for  Lardner's  ite   science,  having  published,  beside   many 

**  Cabinet  Cyclopaodia,"  the  **  History  of  Bus-  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies 

sia^"  and  the  '^ lives  of  the  English  Poets;"  histories  of  British  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  and 

and  be  was  the  author  of  the  last  volume  both  treatises  on  the  tettudinaia^  and  on  the  British 

of  Sonthey's  "  Naval  History  of  England,"  and  stalk-eyed  emstaeea. 

of  Mackintoeh's  "History  of  England."    He       BELL  BOOK;  or  Ikoh  Oafb,  a  dangerous 

founded  in  1840,  in  connection  with  Bulwer  reef  of  rocks  in  the  G^erman  ocean,  off  the  E. 

and    Lardner,  the  "'  Monthly  Chronicle^"  to  coast  of  Scotland,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 

which  he  was  a  principal  contributor.    He  has  of  the  river  Tay ;  lat  56"  26'  N.,  long.  2^  28' 

written  several  theatrical  pieceSi  among  which  W.    During  high  tide  it  is  entirely  covered 

are   ''Marriage,'^  ^*  Mothers   and  Daughters,"  by  theses.    The  reef  is  about  850  yards  in 

and  *'  Temper,"  and  has  aiso  published  a  ^Life  length,  and  110  in  breadth*    A  light-house  is 

of  Oannin^^"  ''  Outiines  of  China,"  "Memorials  erected  upon  it.    The  light  is  108  feet  above 

of  the  Glial  War,"  '^  Wayside  Pictures  through  the  medium  level  of  the  sea.    A  bright  and 

France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,"  and  the  "  Lad-  red  light  are  exhibited  every  four  minutes. 

der  of  Gold.*'    Mr.  Bell  is  of  an  amiable  char-  Upon  the  rock  there  are  also  2  b^Us^  which  in 
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thick  foggy  weatiher  are  tolled  hy  madiinery  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  nerrons  digeaaes,  neii- 

night  ai^Tday,  at  intwrala  ot  luuf  a  minate.  ralgia,  hooping-congli,  paralysis,  rheumalism, 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  these  bells  this  rock  and  many  other  diseases.    By  the  homc&opa- 

was  the  cause  of  many  shipwrecks.  thists  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  preventive  medl- 

BEIJj  TOWN^,  a  large  town  on  the  Oamerooas  dne  to  attacks  of  scarlatina.  It  has  a  powerful 
river,  in  Gninea.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  na-  effect  upon  the  eye,  a  few  drops  canang  dila- 
tive chief,  and  ia  accessible  by  merchant  vesselfl,  tation  of  the  papi),  a  property  which  renders  it 
which  anchor  in  the  Oameroons  river,  close  to  a  highly  tis^ful  application  previona  to  the 
the  town.  The  hooses  are  regularly  and  neatly  operation  for  the  cataract  Dilatation  usually 
built  of  bamboo.  comes  on  in  about  an  hour ;  and  increases  for 

BEUAO,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Haute-  8  or  4  hours,  after  which  it  continuea  for  a  day 

Belle,  Yienne,  France ;  pop.  4, 000.    It  has  tan-  or  two.    It  is  also  applied  in  oases  of  ii^amma- 

yards,  paper-mills,  and  a  foundery,  doth,  linen,  tion  of  the  iris  and  opacity  of  tiie  crystalline 

and  hat  manu&ctories.  lens.    The  poisonous  effects  of  the  pl^t  when 

BELLADONN^A,  literally,  beantifbl  lady,  a  taken  by  mistake,  which  is  not  an  nnoommoa 
name  given  to  several  different  plants,  as  to  the  occurrence  where  it  grows  wild,  are  described 
atnp&horten8i$yamarpUkMtad(mna^Bxidih^  as  very  distressing  and  terrible.  They  com- 
atropa  beUadanna.  The  amaryllis  is  a  lily  of  mence  in  about  lia&  an  hour;  but  when  the  al- 
great  beauty  and  blushing  appearance.  It  kali  is  taken,  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  throat 
.  grows  wild  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  becomes  dry  and  parched,  the  power  of  swal- 
welK  known  in  cultivated  gardens  in  England  lowing  is  lost,  nausea  and  ineffectual  attempts 
and  France.  The  name  is  also  in  common  use  to  vorait  succeed,  the  sight  becomes  dim,  and 
for  the  medidnal  extract  of  the  atropa,  and  in  the  sufferer  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of  verti- 
the  pharmacopceias  for  the  leaves,  and  also  for  go  and  delirium  like  that  of  intoxication, 
the  root  and  leaves,  from  which  the  extract  making  wild  gestures,  and  uttering  shouts  of 
Is  obtained.  This  is  a  plant  of  the  9010-  laughter,  and  at  last  &Iling  into  a  state  of  leth- 
naeea  fiunily,  the  qualities  of  which  are  better  argy.  The  pupU  of  the  eye  is  dilated  and  sight- 
described  by  tiie  name  of  Atropa,  one  of  the  less,  the  face  red  and  swollen,  and  the  month 
Fates,  whose  office  was  to  clip  the  thread  of  and  jaws  spasmodically  affected.  The  most 
life,  than  by  tiie  specific  name  of  belladonna^  effectual  antidote  is  the  speedy  use  of  the  stem- 
notwithstanding  from  it  the  Italians  extracted  ach-pump  or  emetics,  followed  by  purgatives 
a  cosmetic  for  preserving  the  freshness  of  the  and  injection.  The  infusion  of  galls  is  also 
akin.  It  ia  known  by  the  common  name  of  recommended,  and  lime-water  or  the  alkaline 
deadly  nightshade.  In  England,  (Germany,  and  solutions  are  said  to  render  the  poisonous  mat* 
northern  France,  it   is   met  with   in  snady  ter  remaining  imthe  stomach  inert. 

J  laces  along  the  sides  of  the  walls,  flowering  in  BELL  AMOKT^iohabd,  earl  o^  royal  gov- 
une  and  July,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  Septem-  ernor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  to 
ber.  In  this  country  it  is  succesafbUy  coltiva-  which  offices  he  was  appointed  in  May,  1695, 
ted  in  gardens.  It  grows  from  8  to  4  feet  in  but  did  not  arrive  in  New\  York  until  May, 
lieight,  with  straight  and  strong  stems.  The  1698.  He  died  in  Kew  York,  March  5, 1701. 
leaves,  of  oval  shape  and  point^  are  in  pairs  He  went  from  New  York  to  Boston  in  May; 
of  unequal  size;  the  flowers  are  large,  oell-  1699,  and  was  received  by  20  companies  of 
ahaped,  and  of  a  dull  violet-brown  color.  The  soldiers  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  He 
fruit  resembles  a  cherry,  for  which  it  is  some-  took  every  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
times  mistaken  by  children,  with  fatal  oonse-  the  people,  and  one  of  his  biographies  says  by 
quences:  it  contains  numerous  seeds,  and  yields  this  means  he  obttdned  a  larger  salary  than 
a  violet-colored  juice,  of  sweetish  taste.  All  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  able  to  get 
parts  of  the  plant  are  highly  poisonous.  The  Though  but  14  months  in  the  oolony,  the 
leaves  are  most  usually  employed  for  the  ex-  grants  made  to  him  were  £1,875.  His  admin- 
traction  of  the  alkaloid  principle,  though  the  istration  was  uneventful,  his  time  having  been 
root  and  berries  also  yield  it  to  alcohol  and  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pirates  who  in- 
water.  For  description  of  this  substance,  see  festeid  the  coast,  one  of  whom,  the  notorious 
AzBOPiA.  The  juicy  extract  of  the  leaves  ex-  Eidd,  he  secured  and  sent  to  England  in  1700. 
pressed  by  trituration,  and  mixed  with  water.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  returned  to 
is  the  common  medicinal  preparation,  known  New  York,  where  he  contracted  the  disease  of 
by  the  name  of  belladonna  in  this  country ;  by  which  he  died.  Hutchinson  speaks  of  Bella- 
tne  Dublin  medical  college  the  root  is  idso  used  mont  as  being  a  hypocrite  in  a  pretended  devo- 
for  the  preparation.  This  extract  is  preferred  tion  to  religion.  It  appears,  however,  that 
to  the  alkali  on  account  of  the  dangeroudy  while  living  at  Fort  Greorge,  in  New  York,  he 
powerful  properties  of  the  latter.  It  is  estima-  passed  much  time  in  meditation  and  contrition 
ted  that  one  hundred  weight  of  fresh  leaves  will  for  his  youthful  excesses.  He  was  accompanied 
yield  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  extract  It  has  to  America  by  his  6onntes3.  New  Hampshire 
been  enjgloyed  in  medicine  from  early  times,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  visited,  though  it 
the  leaves  themselves  being  applied  to  heal  was  one  of  his  governments, 
tumors  and  ulcers.  At  present  it  is  adminis-  BELLAMY,  Mrs.  Geobgs  Abk,  Englj^ 
tared  internally  in  preference,  and  is  found  to  actress,  born  in  London,  April  28, 178B,  died 
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at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  15,  1788.    Her  mother,  years  he  educated  nttmbers  of  attached  pnpOs 

who  had  b^n  Lord  Tyrawlej^s  mistress,  mar-  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  ministry. 

Tied  Capt.  Bellamy,  who  abandoned  her  on  the  Several  sermons  and  treatises  were  published 

birth  of   this  child,  which  was   bom   some  by  him  from  1750  to  1762,  which,  in  1811, 

months  too  soon  to  claim  consanguinity  with  were  collected  in  8  volumes,  with  a  sketch  ox 

him.    She  was  educated  at  a  convent  in  Bou-  his  life.    His  system  of  divinity  coincides  gen- 

logne,  from  the  itfe  of  4  to  11,  when  she  re-  erally  with  that  of  President  Edwards,  with 

tvned  to  England.    Lord  Tyrawley,  her  actual  whom  he  was  intimate. 

fiUher  took  notice  of  her,  gave  her  a  house  BELLAMY,  Sakubl,  a  noted  pirate,  was 

near  London,  and  introduced  her  to  his  own  wrecked  in  his  ship,  the  Whidah,  of  28  guns 

gay  frienda,  whose  conversation  and  example  and  180  men,  off  Wellfleet,  on  Oape  Ood,  in 

vitiated  her  mind.    When  Lord  Tyrawley  went  April,  1717,   after   bavins   captured   several 

on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  he  left  her  under  the  vessels  on  the  coast     Omy  1  Lidian  and  1 

protection  of  a  lady  of  rank,  with  an  annuity  Englishman  escaped  of  his  crew.    Six  of  the 

of  £100,  so  long  as  she  held  no  intercourse  pirates,  who  had  been  run  ashore  when  drunk 

wi&  her  mother,  who  had  seriously  offended  a  few  days  previous,  by  the  captain  of  a  cap- 

him.    Having  gone  to  reside  with  her  mother,  tured  vessel,  were  hung  in  JSoston  in  Kov. 

she  lost  her  annuity,  and  was  renounced  by  her  1717. 

iatiiet.    Having  derived  an  inclination  for  the  BELLABMLN*  (Bkllabhino  Robxbio),  car* 

stage  from  her  mother,  who  was  an  actress,  dinal,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Monte  Pnlciano^ 

she  was  introdnced  to  Mr.  Rich,  manager  of  near  Florence,  Oct  6, 1542,  died  at  Rome,  Sept 

Oovent  Ghirden  theatre,  who,  on  hearing  her  17,1621.   He  was  the  nephew  of  Pope  Maroellus 

recite  some  passages  in  Othello,  engaged  her  H.,  and  manifested  the  bright  promise  of  his  fu- 

as  a  performer.     At  this  time  she  was  14^  ture  greatness  in  childhood.    It  is  said  that  once, 

with  a  good  figure,  fine  voice,  graceful  action,  when  his  mother  took  him  to  a  church  oma- 

lively  spirits,  and  handsome  face.    She  ap*  mented¥rithpaintinffs,  representing  the  fathers 

peared  as  Monimia,  in  the  tragedy  of  *•*•  The  and  doctors  of  the  church,  he  excMmed,  *^  One 

Orphan,**  and  her  performance  during  8  acts  day  I  shall  be  one  of  these."    Great  care  was 

was  dull  and  spiritiessL    In  the  4th  act  (to  nse  taken  with  his  early  education,  and   at  18 

her  own  words)  she  '^blazed  out  at  once  in  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.     For 

meridian  splendor."    From  that  time  her  pro-  several  years  he  was  occupied  chiefly  with 

fessional  career  was  brilliant    In  1769,  when  study  and  iustruction.    The  celebrated  St  Fran- 

Dodsiey's  '^  Qeone"  was  produced,  Dr.  Johnson  cis  Borgia,    formerly  duke    of  Candia,  who 

attenddd,  and  wrote  to  Bennet  Langton  that  it  succeeded  Laynez  as   ^neral,  sent  him   to 

**  was  well  acted  by  all  the  company,  but  Bellamy  Lou  vain,  to    labor   agamst  the  extension  of 

left  nothing  to  be  desired."    After  many  alter-  Protestantism,  by  preaching  and  teaching  the- 

nations  of  fortune,  a  free  benefit,  given  her  by  ology.    From  this  time,  he  became  the  most 

the  players,  in  1785,  took  her  out  of  prison,  powerful  and  celebrated  champion  and  contro- 

to  whi<^  she  was  remanded,  for  debt,  in  the  versial  writer  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church. 

foDowiog  year.   She  died  in  want  She  publish-  Sixtus  V.  sent  him  with  his  legate  to  France, 

ed  an  ^^  Apology  for  her  Life,"  in  6  volumes.  during  the  wars  of  the  league,  and  after  his 

BELLAiCT,  Jaoobtjb,  a  poet  of  Holland,  bom  recall  he  was  employed  in  mfferent  offices  at 

at  Flushing^  Nov.  12,  1757,  died  March   11,  Rome,     dement  YHI.  decorated  him  with 

1786.    He  was  bred  in  the  trade  of  a  baker,  the  Roman  purple  in  1599.    During  his  bril- 

but  his  patriotic  productions  were  so  much  ad-  liant  career  as  the  first  theologian  of  the  church, 

mired  tliat  he  wasplaoed  by  a  company  of  gen-  and  as  cardinal,  Bellarmin  continued  to  live 

tlemen  at  Utrecht,  for  education  and  to  be  pro-  a  most  simple,  strict^  and  ascetic  life.    In  1602 

Tided  for  in  the  church ;  his  genius,  however,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Oapua,  where  he 

led  him  to  continued  poetical  composition,  im-  resided  and  administered  that  see  for  a  few 

aginative  and   amatory.     The  Vaderlandaehe  years;  after  which  he  redgned  it,  and  remained 

Qteangen  were  collected  and  published  in  1785.  at  Rome  during  the  last  15  years  of  his  lifeu 

BELLAMY,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  di-  wholly  devoted  to  his  duties  as  cardinal,  ana 

vine  of  New  England,  bom   in  1719,  died  to  the  study  of  theology.     At  the  conclave 

March  6,  1790.    He  graduated  at  Yale  college  which  followed  the  death  of  Clement  YUL,  he 

in  1785,  and  was  ordained  at  Bethlehem,  in  was  a  candidate  for  the  tiara,  and,  at  the  sub- 

Woodbnry,  Ct,  in  1740.    He  remained  in  stu-  sequent  conclave  after  the  short  rwgn  of  Leo 

dions  retirement  until  the  famous  revival  of  XL,  came  within  a  few  votes  of  the  number 

17^  when,  leaving  his  charge,  he  begau,  in  requisite  for  an  election.    He  exerted  himself 

the  manner  of  the  time,  a  constant  and  exten-  however,  to  prevent  it,  and  Cardinal  Aldo* 

atve  coarse  of  preaching.    A  more  than  ordi-  brandini  did  tne  same,  on  the  ground  that  the 

nary  share  of  controversial  learning,  direct  election  of  a  Jesuit  would  offend  the  sovereigns. 

conviction,    a   ready  delivery,  and   powerful  Cardinal  Bellarmin  remained,  however,  dur- 

V(Hce,peciii]arly  fitted  him  for  this  office.   After  ing  Ms  life,  the  most  esteemed  counsellor  of 

the  religious  interest  had  passed  over,  he  re-  the  popes,  and  tiie  ruling  qdrit  of  the  college 

tamed  to  his  parish  and  established  a  school  of  cardinals, 

of  theological  instruction,  in  which  for  many  BELLATRIX,  the  name  of  the  smaller  of  the 
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2  bright  stars  in  the  shoulder  of  Orion.    It  is  Bellb*Isus  is  an  island  off  the  K  E.  coast  of 

of  the  second  magnitode.    The  name,  Warrior-  Newfoundland,  near  the  entrance   to  White 

ess,  is  indicatiye  of  the  supposed  qualities  of  bay. 

the  spirit  itmmaijng  the  star.  BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER,  an  island  in  the  baj 

BELLAY,  JoAOHiM  bit,  a  French  poet,  canon  of  Biscay  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  a  litUe 

of  Kotre  Dame  of  Paris,  bom  near  Angers,  in  north-west  of  the  month  of  the  Loire,  depart- 

1624,  died  Jan.  1,  1560.    He  was  a  &yorite  ment  of  MorbihaiL  8  ms.  B.  of  Qniberon  point, 

with  Francis  L,  with  the  qneen  of  Kayarre,  and  It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  length,  about  1 1  miles ; 

with  Henry  H.    Though  a  priest,  the  license  of  breadth,  6  miles.    Its  surface  is  about  160  feet 

the  times  aUowed  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  lady  aboye  the  sea,  and  treeless.  The  island  is  noted 

named  Oliye,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  collection  of  for  its  fine  breed  of  draught  horses.    It  has 

115  sonnets,  bearing  her  name,  which  he  called  seyeral  druidical  monuments.    Pop.  10,000. 

his  canticles.    They  were  yery  suocessfuL    Dn  BELLENDEK  Sib  John,  a  Scotch  states- 

Bellay  was  called  the  French  Oyid;  and  when  man,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oen- 

afterward  he  published  188  sonnets  entitled  tury,  died  in  1577.    The  name  of  his  fiuoily  is 

BegretSy  and  47  on  the  antiquities  of  Borne,  the  also  spelled  Ballenden  and  Bannatyne.     The 

public  admiration  extended  across  the  channel,  fact  that  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 

and  was  shared  by  the  English  Spenser.    His  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  educated  in 

contemporary  Ronsard  bemg  known  as   the  France.  When  the  earl  ofAngus,  prime  minister 

«  prince  as  Voa»y  Dn  Bellay  was  spoken  of  as  the  of  Scotland,  was  attainted  in  1528,  Bellenden 

prince  du  Bonnet  was  one  of  the  few  who  adhered  &ithfiilly  to 

BELLE,  Jbah  FiUKgoiB  Joseph  dk,  a  French  him,  and  he  drew  up  the  defence,  on  the  grounds 
general,  bom  at  Yoreppe,  May  27,  1767,  died  taken  in  which  the  attainder  was  afterward  re- 
in St.  Domingo  in  June,  1802.  He  was  made  yersed.  He  receiyed  the  honor  of  knighthood 
general  in  1795 ;  was  in  the  Italian  campaign  in  1547,  when  he  was  made  lord  of  sessions 
of  1799,  and  on  the  fatal  day  of  Koyi,  when,  and  director  of  the  chancery,  and  upon  the  ar- 
Joubert  haying  fallen,  the  French  army  was  riyal  of  Qneen  Mary  in  Scotland  in  1561  he  was 
forced  to  retreat^  he  directed  the  artillery.  In  appointed  one  of  the  priyy  council.  A  zealous 
1801  he  was  in  the  army  which  sailed  under  Catholic,  he  was  one  of  those  who  sought  to 
command  of  Leclero  to  reduce  St.  Domingo;  check  the  reformation  by  allowing  smaller 
he  participated  in  the  action  which  oompeUed  stipends  to  the  Protestant  dergy.  He  was  in- 
Maurepas  to  capitulate ;  he  soon  after  attacked  yolyed  in  the  conmiotions  attending  the  murder 
the  army  of  Dessalines,  forced  him  to  retreat,  of  Bizzio,  but  obtained  the  fayor  of  Mary  and 
and  pursued  the  fugitiyes  into  the  fort  of  Damley,  and  afterward  joined  the  association 
Or6t(y>&-PieiTot.  Many  of  the  French  perished  against  them.  The  troubles  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  artillery  of  this  fortification,  and  De  induced  him  to  leaye  it  for  a  time,  and  he 
Belle  himself  while  adyancing  at  the  head  of  made  a  yisit  to  Borne,  but  reftimed  and  took 
his  column,  was  dangerously  wounded,  obliged  part,  1578,  in  framing  the  pacitication  of  Perth, 
to  be  carried  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  sur-  He  wrote  a  few  poems,  and  translated  into 
yiyed  but  a  short  time.  the  yernacular  tongue  the  Scottish  history  of 

BELLEOHASSE,  a  county  in  the  eastern  Bo^thius. 
part  of  Canada  East,  situated  between  the  St  BELLENDEIT,  Whxiah,  a  Scottish  writer 
Lawrence  and  the  state  of  Maine,  and  embrac-  of  the  17th  century,  the  time  of  whose  birth  and 
ing  an  area  of  1,088  sq.  miles.  Flax,  hay,  and  death  is  uncertain.  He  is  famous  for  pure  Latin- 
oats  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and  ity,  and  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  be- 
the  sugar-4naple  abounds  in  the  forests.  Wool-  came  professor  of  belles-lettres,  and  continued 
len  goods  and  leather  are  the  chief  manufiEM-  to  reside,  though  he  was  inyited  to  Scotland 
tnres.  Pop.  17,982.  Chief  town,  Berthier-en-  by  James  I.  before  the  latter  succeeded  to  the 
has.  English  crown.     He  collected  in  1616  three 

BELL&ISLE,  or  Bxllislb,  Straits  or,  an  treatises,  which  he  had  published  before  sep- 

outlet  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  arately,  under  the  title  of  Bdlendcnue  de  Statu, 

coasts  of  Latmdor  and  Newfoundland,  IbL  62**  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  Ciceronie  Prinr 

N.;  length,  about  80  miles;  breadth,  12  miles,  eeps,  &c.,  or  De  Statu  JPrincipis  et  Imperii; 

Its  nayigation  is  considered  to  be  nazardous.  the  second  was  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator^  Sen- 

The  Labrador  side  of  this  strait  is  indented  atueqtie  Bomanuty  or  I>e  Statu  BeipubUcm; 

with  bays— -Temple  bay.  Wreck  coye.  Green  and  the  third  was  I>e  Statu  Pried  Orbis.    In 

bay.  Bed  bay,  and  Black  bay.    The  opposite  the  first  2  portions  he   collected  from   the 

ooast  is  deyoid  of  indentations.  writings   of  Cicero   aU   the   passages  which 

BELLE-ISLE,  North,  an  idand  at  the  mouth  had  reference  to  the  nature  of  political  goy- 

of  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  between  New  ernment,  the  authority  of  consuls,  and  the 

Britain  and  the  northern  extremity  of  New-  constitution  of  the  senate  among  the  Bomans, 

foundland,  16  miles  distant  from  tiie  nearest  and  the  last  portion  was  a  condensed  history  of 

part  of  the  ooast  of  Labrador.    Its  circumfer-  the  progress  of  reli^n,  philosophy,  and  ciyil 

ence  is  about  21  nules.    On  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  polity  from  the  times  before  the  flood,  under 

harbor  for  small  fueling  yessels,  and  a  coye  on  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  the  age  of 

the  E.  side  affords  shelter  for  shiUlope.— ^uth  Cicero.    This  work  was  republished  in  1787  by 
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Dr.  Parr,  y^ho  prefixed  to  it  a  long  introdnction  gasas,  Zens  sent  a  hornet  which  so  stnng  his 

in  a  style  of  elegant  and  poweifal  Latinity  winged  steed,  that  he  cast  his  rider  to  the 

which  oonld  he  equalled  hy  few  modem  schoL*  earth,  where  lame  and  hlind  he  wandered  lonely 

ars,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  its  fierce  in  the  Aleian  fields,  a  prey  to  corroding  grief 

inveotiye  against  eminent  contemporary  states-  and  melancholy,  shnnnmg  men,  and  hated  by 

men.    The  greatest  labor  of  his  life  was  an    the  gods.  

elaborate  and  learned  work,  De  tribus  Ltmini-  BELLES-LETTRES  (Fr.),  beantifol  or  polite 

his  Bomanorum^  in  which  he  designed  to  treat  literature,  a  term  of  medinval  origin  and  vagae 

of  the  character,  liter&ry  merits,  and  philo-  import    Letters  were  revived  in  the  fantastic 

.sophical  opinions  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  age  of  chivdry,  and  the  knights  and  princes  of 

Only  the  first  part  was  finished,  in  which  he  that  time  looked  npon  learning  with  something 

combines  in  a  historicfd  form  aU  the  state*  of  the  hallncination  with  which  they  regarded 

ments  and  reflections  of  Cicero  which  relate  to  women,  adventores,  the  Turks,  and  the  dragon. 

the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Rome ;  and  he  Of  science  or  of  erudition  they  had  no  proper 

intersperses  observations  in  such  a  way  as  to  conception,  and  they  thought  that  the  whole 

make  the  whole  a  careM  display  of  the  original  array  of  learning,  history,  philosophy,  mathe* 

sources  of  Roman  history  m>m  the  foundation  matics,  languages,  geography,  and  astronomy, 

of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  was  designed  only  as  an  aid  in  writing  a  sonnet 

This  work  was  precis^y  sudi  a  digest  as  Dr.  or  a  song.    Literature  was  thus  associated  ¥rith 

Middleton  in  his  ^*  Life  of  Cicero*'  professed  to  the  wild  romance  of  the  period  and  the  ro- 

have  formed  by  his  own  unaided  industry,  mantio    epithet   of  beautiful,  tnen  much  in 

But  few  copies  of  Bellenden's  work  existed  in  voguei  was  applied  to  it)  making  it  in  Italian 

England,  yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  so  well  heUe  lettere^  and  in  French  helln  lettrea.    Ec- 

read  a  scholar  as  Middleton,  who  was  familiar  deeiastical  learning,  however,  which  had  never 

with  public  libraries,  cckM  have  avoided  see-  quite  departed  from  the  doisters,  did  not  join 

ing  it,  and  therefore  knowing  that  his  own  tiie  general  revelry  of  letters  in  celebrating  the 

labor  of  collecting  and  digesting  would  be  en-  ideas  and  deeds  of  chivalry,  but  kept  its  pris- 

itcely  superfluous.    Dr.  ifiddleton  was,  there*  tine  dignity,  and  amid  son^  and  ballads,  and 

fore,  repeatedly  accused  of  plagiarism,  among  romances,  gravely  discussed  exegesis  and  his- 

otben  by  Dr.  Warton  and  Dr.  Parr.  tory.    Thus  literature  was  divided  into  the- 

BELLEROPnON,  a  hero  of  Grecian  my-  ology  and  belles-lettres.    The  latter  term,  after 

&ology,  whose   real  name   was   Hipponous.  the  attainment  of  sounder  views  of  the  uses  of 

was  a  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of  Corinth,  and  learning,  received  a  less  comprehensive  mean- 

Eurymede.    He  received  the  eponym  of  Bel-  ing,  and  was  applied  indefinitely  to  those  de- 

krophon  in   oonsequence  of  having  slain  a  partments  of  literature  which  minister  to  the 

Corinthian  eupatrid  named  Bellerus.     After  taste  and  the  fancy  in  distinction  from  those 

this  crime  he  ned  to  ProBtus,  king  of  Argos,  to  which  are  more  palpably  useful.    It  was  used 

get  himself  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  blood,  as  descriptive  of  the  attainments  of  a  person 

The  wife  of  Proetus  became  desperately  enam-  who  pursued  learning,  not  thoroughly  and  with 

ored  of  him,  but  BeUerophon  received  her  ad-  a  scientific  spirit^  but  with  ideas  resembling 

Tances  so  coldly  that  she  grew  exasperated,  those  which  were  prevalent  at  the  period  of  the 

and,  accusing  him  to  her  husband  of  having  renaissance.  In  this  sense  it  has  retained  a  pre- 

made  insulting  offers  to  her,  she  insisted  that  carious  existence  in  the  English  language,  in 

he  should  be  put  to  death.    ProBtus  not  wish-  which  it  was  borrowed  from  the  French,  but 

ing  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  slay-  the  fact  that  the  term  now  conveys  no  dennite 

iDg  a  man  who  was  his  f^est,  despatched  him  meaning  has  rendered  its  use  nearly  obsolete. 

with  a  letter  to  lobates,  king  of  Lyda,  in  which  The  topics  which  it  once  embraced  fall  now 

tiiat  potentate  was  chaiged  to  have  Beilerophon  under  the  heads  of  poetry  and  literature. 

IdUlecL     lobates  hereupon  sent  him  to  combat  BELLEYAL,  Pusbbs  Richbb  ds,  a  French 

the  monster  Chimnra.  Beilerophon  first  caught  botanist  bom  at  Ch^ons-sur-Mame,  in  1558, 

the  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  with  the  lud  of  died  at  Montpellier,  in  1628.  Henry  IV.,  leam- 

lOnerva,  and  then  mounting  him,  soared  into  ing  that  the  medical  students  of  France  were 

the  air  and  slew  the  monster  from  on  high,  accustomed  to  complete  their  education  in  the 

lobates  next  sent  him  to  encounter  the  Solymi  universities  of  Italy,  where  the  professors  had 

and  the  Amazons,  but  the  hero  still  proved  vio-  botanical  gardens  under  their  charge,  founded 

torioiu.     Lastly,  lobates  placed  a  band  of  the  by  royal  edict  in  1598  a  botanical  garden  at 

bravest  Ljcians  in  ambush  to  attack  him  on  his  Montpellier,  in  which  he  appointed  Belleval  a 

return.     This  device,  however,  was  fruitless,  professor.    Belleval  published  many  botanical 

for  Beilerophon  slew  them  all.    The  Lycian  treatises,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders 

monarch  now  perceiving  that  he  was  invincible,  of  the  science  of  botany,  since  he  was  among 

revealed  to  him  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  the  first  to  consider  plants  according  to  their 

he  had  brought  from  Prcetns,  gave  him  his  general  characteristics  without  regard  to  their 

daughter  Cassandra  in  marriage^  and  made  him  medicinal  properties.    He  had  400  plates  en- 

hehr  to  the  throne  of  his  kingdom.    The  latter  graved,  which  were  praised  by  Toumefort  and 

days  of  Beilerophon  were  unfortunate.     At-  LiilnsBUs,  but  have  been  nearly  all  lost. 

tempting  to  soar  to  heaven' on  tiie  back  of  Pe-  BELLET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
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meat  of  Ain;  pop.  4,879 ;  S8  mileB  S.  W.  from  of  Oypros,  and  one  of  her  brothers ;  a  pictore 

Geneva,  agreeably  Bituated  in  a  fertile  valley  representing  the  passion  of  Christ,  in  which 

near  the  Rhone,  which  is  here  crossed  b^  a  sus-  many  figores  were  introduced,  himself  among 

pension-bridge.    It  is  the  ancient  BeUtca^  was  the  number;  and  a  historical  picture r^resent- 

a  place  of  note  in  the  time  of  Julius  C»8ar,  Ing  a  Venetian  legend  of  the  miracle  of  the 

and  is'now  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  was  cross.    This  cross,  containing  a  piece  of  the 

foimded  in  412.    It  was  burned  by  Alario  in  true  one  on  which  the  Saviour  died,  was  by 

890,  was  possessed  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy  dur-  some  accident  thrown  into  the  grand  canal  at 

ing  the  middle  ages,  and  was  ceded  to  France  Venice,  and  although  many  persons  plunged  in 

in  1621.    Its  episcopal  palace,  the  belfry  of  the  after  it,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  only  the 

caUiedral,  and  its  cabinet  of  medals  and  an-  guardian  of  the  brotherhood  to  whom  the  cross 

tiquities,  are  now  its  most  remarkable  objects,  belonged,  Andrea  Vindramino,  could  take  it 

Lithographic   stones,    esteemed   the   best   in  out  again.    This  event  was  represeuted  in  the 

France,  are  obtained  from  neighboring  quarries,  painting.    Almost  all  of  Jaoopo^s  works  have 

BELLINGH  AM,  Riohabd,  royal  governor  of  perished ;  one  supposed  to  be  authentic  is  in  the 
Massachusetts,  born  in  1592,  came  to  the  col-  Manfrini  palace  at  Venice,  and  represents  the 
(Hiy  in  1684,  and  died  Dec  7.  1672.  In  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  U.  Gentuji, 
1685  he  was  made  deputy-governor,  and  in  the  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1421, 
1641  was  elected  governor  in  opposition  to  died  in  1601.  He  became  much  more  distin- 
Winthrop  by  a  majority  of  6  votes.  The  elec-  guished  than  his  father,  but  did  not  rival  his 
tion,  however,  appears  to  have  displeased  the  younger  brother,  GiovannL  The  most  afSdction- 
general  court.  He  was  reelected  in  1654,  and  ate  intercourse  existed  between  the  brothers, 
after  Hie  death  of  Endicott  was  chosen  again  in  who  mutually  aided  each  other.  Grentile  was 
May,  1665,  and  continued  in  the  executive  chair  employed  by  the  Venetian  government  on  an 
of  &e  colony  as  long  as  he  lived,  having  been  equal  footing  with  his  bro&er,  in  decorating 
deputy-governor  18  and  governor  10  years,  the  hall  of  l£e  grand  council  in  the  doge^s  pal*. 
He  was  chosen  mi^or-general  in  1664,  in  which  ace,  and  was  also  celebrated  for  his  portraits, 
year  the  king  sent  Nichols,  Oortright,0oon,  and  although  his  manner  was  rather  hard.  His 
Moresick  as  commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  £une  attracted  the  notice  of  Mohammed  IL, 
state  of  the  colony,  when,  according  to  Hutch*  conqueror  of  Oonstantinople,  and  Bellini  visitea 
inson,  BelUngham,  and  others  obnoxious  to  the  grand  seignor,  being  sent  by  the  senate. 
James  II.,  were  required  to  go  to  England  to  He  painted  a  number  of  pictures  for  Mohammed, 
account  for  their  conduct  The  general  court|  and  also  struck  a  medal  for  him,  with  all  of 
however,  refused  obedience,  and  maintained  the  which  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  rewarded  the 
authority  of  the  charter.  His  wife  having  died,  painter  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold  chain 
in  1641  he  married  a  second  time,  of  which  a  and  8,000  ducats.  A  story  is  told  of  his  exhib- 
contemporary  speaks  thus :  *'  A  young  genUe*  iting  to  Mohammed  a  picture  he  had  painted  of 
man  was  about  to  be  contracted  to  a  friend  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger,  and 
Ms,  when  on  a  sudden  the  governor  treated  the  emperor,  who  had  certainly  great  experience 
with  her,  and  obtained  her  for  himself."  The  in  decapitation,  observing  that  the  muscles  of 
banns  were  not  properly  published,  and  he  per-  the  neck  were  not  correctly  drawn,  sent  for  a 
formed  the  marriage  ceremony  himself  He  slave  and  had  his  head  cut  off  in  the  presence 
was  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  of  the  artist,  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake. 
at  the  trial  he  refused  to  leave  the  bench,  but  Voltaire  ridicules  this  tale,  and  Gibbon  alto- 
sat  and  tried  himself,  and  thus  escaped  all  gether  rejects  it  There  is  a  very  fine  pen  and 
punishment.  In  his  last  will  he  provided  that  ink  drawmg  by  Bellini  in  the  British  museum, 
after  the  decease  of  his  wife  and  of  his  son  by  a  representing  Mohammed  and  the  sultana 
former  wife,  and  his  granddaughter,  the  bnlk  mother,  in  whole  length  figures  in  a  ntting 
of  his  estate  should  be  spent  for  the  yearly  position.  After  Grentile^s  return  to  Venice, 
maintenance  ^*  of  goodly  ministers  and  preach-  he  continned  to  paint  honored  by  the  patron- 
ers*^  of  the  true  church,  which  he  considered  to  age  of  the  state  and  of  private  individuals, 
be  that  of  the  Oongregationalists.  This  will  nntil  his  death.  UI.  GiovAmn,  second  son 
the  general  court  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  of  Jacopo,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  founder 
it  interfered  with  the  rights  of  his  feunily.  A  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  1426,  died  in 
aster  of  his,  Anne  Hibbens,  was  executed  at  1516.  Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  por- 
Salem  in  June,  1656,  during  tiie  witchcraft  per-  traits,  among  them  that  of  the  doge  Loredano. 
secution.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  government, 

BELLINI.  I.  Jaoopo,  one  of  the  early  he  was  employed  by  the  republic  to  deoo- 
painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  Venice  rate  the  great  hall  of  tiie  council  with  a  series  of 
about  1405,  died  in  1470.  He  was  a  pupil  of  magnificent  paintings,  covering  the  entire  walls. 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  is  said  to  have  been  and  designed  to  represent  the  proudest  bis- 
taught  oil  painting,  which  was  then  a  secret,  tone  glories  of  Venice.  These  were  worthilj 
by  Andrea  dal  Oastagno,  and  in  turn,  taught  it  accomplished,  but  were  destroyed  by  a  great 
to  his  sons.  Gentile  and  Giovanni.  The  first  fire,  in  1577.  Beside  these  noble  works  of  art, 
works  by  which  he  acquired  fame  were  por-  which  occupied  many  years  of  Giovanni's  life, 
traits  of  Catharine  Oornaro,  the  beautiful  queen  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  sur- 
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loanded  by  sainta,  for  the  ohnroh  of  San  Zao-  provifle  at  banquet-tables.   Associated  with  the 

oheria,  in  Venice,  which  is  still  in  its  place  and  most  brilliant  and  dissipated  jonng  men  of  the 

in  good  preservation,  having  been  carried  off  capital,  he  wonld  pass  the  entire  night  singing 

to  Paris,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  retnmed  improvisations  to   his  friends,  accompanying 

in  1816.    There  is  another  of  the  same  snhlect  himself  with  the  gaitar,  till  he  would  f^  down 

at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oar-  fl&inting.    The  best  of  his  verses  are  thought 

Itde,  and  this  Dr.  Waagen  declares  to  be  the  never  to  have  been  written,  bat  to  huave  passed 

original  work,  in  his  "  Art  Treasores  of  Great  away  with  the  joyous  moment  which  gave  them 

Britain."    Many  more  of  his  paintings  are  pre-  birth.    The  songs  and  idyls,  which  he  published 

served  in  Venice,  and  other  cities,  several  of  under  the  title  of  *^  Letters  to  Fredman,"  are 

which  are  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin.    One  of  peculiarly  naive,  tender,  and  charming.    His 

his  last  works  was  a  Bacchanal ;  this  he  left  longest  poem,  the  "  Temple  of  Bacchus,"  is  of 

incomplete,  and  it  was  finished  by  Titian.    He  an  elegiac  character,  and  marked  by  depth 

has  the  honor  of  having  taught  2  of  the  greatest  and  bmiancy  of  thought    In  1829,  a  monu- 

of  the  Venetian  painteors,  Titian,  already  named,  ment  was  erected  at  Stockholm,  in  honor  of  bis 

and  Giorglone.    His  coloring  was  of  mo  same  genius,  and  a  society  named  after  him,  the 

ridi  and  voluptuous  character;  they  only  ex-  '^Bellman,"  celebrates  there  an  annual  festiv^ 

celled  him  in  grace  and  freedom  of  drawing,  in  his  memory. 

Giovanni  Bellini  died  of  old  age,  at  the  age  BELLOO,  Aivnb  Louisb  Swantok,  a  French* 
of  90,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  woman  of  letters,  born  at  La  Rochelle,  Oct. 
his  brother  Gentile,  in  the  church  of  San  Gio-  1, 1799,  Ihe  daugnter  of  an  Lrish  officer  in 
Tsnni  e  Paolo.  IV.  Laubbntio,  an  Italian  tne  French  service,  named  O^Keefe.  She  has 
anatomist,  bom  at  Florence,  Sept  8, 1648,  died  earned  an  honorable  livelihood  by  translatin^c 
Jan.  8, 1704.  He  was  patronized  by  the  grand  English  and  American  works  into  French,  and 
duke  Ferdinand  IE.,  by  whose  aid  he  repaired  by  writing  educational  works  for  the  young,  in 
to  the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  studied  which  she  is  assisted  by  iMQle.  Montgolfier,  the 
under  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  a&ronaut  She  hss 
time,  being  instructed  in  mechanics  by  Borelli,  introduced  to  French  readers  the  moral  tales 
whose  teaichings  he  subsequently  made  great  of  lOss  Edgeworth,  severed  of  Thomas  Moore^s 
use  of^  in  explaining,  by  mechanics,  the  phe-  poems,  the  travels  of  the  two  Landers  in  search 
nomena  of  the  living  body.  His  acquirements  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  Gk>ldsmith*s  *^  Vicar 
were  such  that  at  22  he  gained  the  chair  of  of  Wakefield,"  Miss  Sedgwick^s  writings,  and  an 
philosophy  and  theoretical  medicine.  He  held  essay  of  Dr.  Ohanning,  to  which  ^e  prefixed 
the  chair  of  anatomy  for  over  80  years,  and  was  an  ori^nal  life  of  the  author.  Her  last  work 
regarded  as  a  very  brilliant  professor,  his  lectures  of  which  we  have  information,  is  a  translation 
frequently  securing  the  attendance  of  the  grand  of  Krs.  Stowe's  ^^  Uncle  Tom's  Oabin." 
duke.  When  50  years  of  age,  he  abandoned  BELLONA,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war.  She 
his  professorship,  and  returned  to  Florence,  is  sometimes  styled  the  colleague,  sometimes 
He  made  seveial  valuable  discoveries  in  an-  the  aster,  sometimes  the  wife,  of  Mars.  She 
atomy,  and  wrote  many  works  on  medical  was  worshipped  as  the  deity  whose  peculiar 
subjects,  as  well  as  poems  and  discourses,  province  it  was  to  inspire  mortals  wiUi  invinci- 
V.  VisoBMzo,  one  of  the  most  popular  com-  ble  valor  and  enthusiasm.  Her  temple  stood 
posers  of  modem  times,  bom  at  Oatania,  in  in  the  Oampns  Martina^  near  the  circus  of  Fla- 
mcily,  Nov.  1  or  8, 1806,  died  Sept  28,  1885.  minius,  andwss  of  great  political  importance  in 
Before  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  produced  an  the  days  of  the  republic.  The  priests  of  Bello- 
opera  at  San  Oarlo,  entitled  Bianea  e  Fernando,  na  were  called  BeUonarii,  and  as  often  as  they 
In  the  following  year,  he  wrote  for  La  Scala,  at  sacrificed  to  their  goddess  they  were  obliged  to 
Idan^  Jl  PiratOf  which  had  iomiediate  success,  lacerate  their  arms  or  legs,  that  they  might  be 
and  La  St/raniera.  He  produced  La  Sownam-  able  to  offer  upon  her  altar  a  portion  of  their 
Jmla  at  Naples,  and  this  opera  still  maintains  own  blood.  The  humanity  of  later  times,  how- 
its  great  popularity.  He  successively  wrote  ever,  did  away,  in  a  great  measure,  with  this 
/  Capuletti  ed  i  MonUcckiy  which  was  first  ner^  practice.  The  24th  day  of  March  in  every  year 
formed  in  Venice ;  Narma^  which  appeared  at  was  the  principal  day  of  her  worship,  and  that 
IfiLm,  and  I  Puritanic  for  the  Theatre  Itslien,  day  was  distinguished  in  the  Boman  Fasti  by 
in  Paris«  Nearly  all  his  works  are  still  fre-  the  title  of  die$  ganguinis. 
<raent]y  performed,  and  are  of  a  character  to  BELLOT,  Jobbph  Bbn^,  a  French  naval  offi- 
ebarm  a  wide  variety  of'  the  lovers  of  music,  cer,  bom  in  Paris,  March,  1826,  lost  off  Oape 
There  is  an  exquJute  sweetness  and  pathos  in  Bowden,  Aug.  18,  1858.  He  was  a  midship- 
his  compodtions,  which  win  upon  the  great  man  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Ornz  in  1888,  and  a 
mass  of  listeners.  lieutenant  inl851,  when  he  obtained  permission 
BELLMAN,  Kjlsl  Mjckel,  a  Swedish  poet,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  expedition 
called  the  Anacreon  of  Sweden,  bom  at  Stock-  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
hofan,  Feb.  4^  1740,  died  Feb.  11,  1795.  He  commanded  by  Oaptain  Belcher,  R.  N.  The 
published  religious  poems,  and  a  translation  of  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  young  man 
the  fables  of  Gellert,  but  acquired  renown  only  were  remarkable,  and  a  strait  which  he  £scov- 
by  the  songs  which  he  was  accustomed  to  im-  ered  has  been  named  after  him.    On  his  return 
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home  lie  again  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  lower  plates  have  valyes  openine  upward^  and 
Join  the  Inglefield  expedition*  On  one  occasion,  the  pipe  or  nozzle  for  the  exit  or  the  air  is  in 
when  Inglefield  was  absent  he  offered  to  carry  the  npper  of  the  two  chambers.  The  middle 
flome  despatches  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  by  a  plate  is  worked  np  and  down  by  a  lever  arm, 
Journey  over  the  ice.  Being  overtaken  by  a  and  weights  are  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
storm,  the  ice  on  which  he  was,  with  2  of  his  bellows  to  force  out  the  air  continuously,  and 
companions,  was  severed  from  the  land.  He  others  are  suspended  from  the  bottom  bo^id  to 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  hummock  to  re-  keep  the  lower  chamber  distended  with  air. 
connoitre,  and  was  never  seen  again.  A  A  circular  form  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  at  plates  or  boards,  and  the  air  chamber  snr- 
Greenwich  hospital.  His  own  diary,  which  rounded  by  the  leather  is  cylindrical  When 
was  published  in  1855,  furnishes  the  best  narra*  shut  together,  it  is  very  compact  and  portable^ 
lave  of  bis  adventures  and  enterprises.  which  renders  it  a  convenient  form  for  porta- 
BELLO  WS,  an  instrument  contrived  for  pro-  ble  forges.  The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  make 
pelling  air  through  a  pipe.  It  is  employed  for  use  of  such  bellows  for  blowing  their  small  iron 
blowing  fires,  supplying  air  to  ventilate  mines,  fhmaces.  A  man  sits  down  between  two  of 
filling  the  pipes  of  an  organ  with  wind,  and  for  them,  and  with  one  hand  upon  each  works 
other  purposes.  The  use  of  this  apparatus  may  them  alternately  up  and  down,  producing  a  tol- 
be  tracea  back  to  a  very  early  period.  It  is  erably  continuous  blast,  but  of  small  capacity 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  vi.  29,  and  by  Eze-  and  force.  The  Chinese  bellows  is  a  simple 
kiel,  xxii.  20.  When  Homer  describes  tiie  contrivance  for  forcing  air  with  any  desired 
forgiDg  of  the  iron  shield  of  Achilles,  he  pressure,  and  is  upon  the  same  principle  with 
speaks  of  the  furnace  into  which  the  materials  the  large  blowing  machines  now  in  general  me, 
were  thrown  being  blown  by  20  pairs  of  bellows  It  is  a  square  wooden  box  or  pipe,  with  a  pis- 
(d^va-tu).  From  l£e  remarks  of  Plautus  in  his  ton-rod  working  in  one  end,  and  carrying  a 
M^agmenta,  and  of  Yirgil  in  the  Georgics,  it  dosely  fitting  piston,  by  the  movement  of 
would  appear  that  bellows  of  the  ancients  were  which  the  air  is  pushed  through  a  smaller  pipe 
made  wholly  of  leather.  The  first  account  we  in  the  other  end.  On  the  reverse  motion  the 
have  of  wooden  bellows  is  by  Henry,  bishop  of  air  enters  through  valves  and  refills  the  box. — 
Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1620,  when  one  named  The  useful  effect  of  the  beUows  is  in  exciting 
Pfannenschmidt  (bellows  smith)  commenced  combustion,  by  furnishing  a  continuous  stream 
the  manufacture  of  titiem  in  t^e  Hmtz  forest,  of  oxygen  m  the  fresh  supplies  of  air,  and  in 
and  by  his  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  those  removing  by  l^e  force  of  tiie  blast  those  pro- 
of the  same  trade  in  tjie  place.  His  art  was  ducts  of  combustion  which  ordinarily  exclnde 
disclosed  only  to  his  son,  and  during  the  present  the  approach  of  the  air  and  impede  the  contin- 
century  his  great-grandson  had  still  the  monop-  nation  of  the  process.  Its  power  of  rapidly 
oly  of  the  forest.  These  data  are  furnished  by  exciting  vivid  combustion  and  intense  heat  ia 
Professor  Alexander,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  report  well  seen  in  the  action  of  the  snuth^s  bellows  in 
upon  the  manufacture  of  iron.  He  is  disposed,  common  use.  Excepting  for  some  small  opera- 
however,  on  the  authority  of  Beckmann,  to  tions  for  metallurgic  purposes,  and  for  other 
give  the  credit  of  their  invention  to  Hans  Lo-  objects  not  requiring  either  a  large  volume  or 
singer,  an  organist,  of  Nuremberg,  in  1550.  great  pressure  of  ur,  the  ancient  bellows  is 
Among  many  primitive  nations  of  AMa  and  now  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  more  efE^ 
Africa,  this  machine  is  still  employed  in  its  cient  apparatus,  as  the  so-called  blowing  map 
simplest  form  for  blowing  by  hand  the  fires  of  chines  and  fan-blowers,  descriptions  of  which 
rudely  constructed  furnaces,  probably  of  the  will  be  found  under  Blowing  Haohinbs. 
same  form  as  those  in  use  in  the  times  o(  Ho-  BELLOWS,  E^nbt  Whitnet,  D.  D.,  an 
mer  and  of  the  Jewish  pi;ophets.  Ab  ordinarily  American  clergyman,  pastor  of  All  Souls^  church 
constructed,  the  instrument  consists  of  two  sim-  in  New  York,  born  in  Boston,  June  11,  181^ 
ilar  plates  of  wood  connected  by  a  strip  of  leath-  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1832,  entered 
er  fastened  around  their  edges,  whidi  with  the  tibe  divinity  school  at  Oambridge  in  1834,  where 
plates  completely  encloses  a  chamber  ifor  air,  and  he  completed  his  course  in  1887.  He  was  or- 
is so  made  that  the  plates  may  be  made  to  ap-  dained  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church 
I)roach  and  recede  by  folding  and  imfolding  the  in  New  York,  Jan.  2. 1888.  He  was  the  prin- 
eather.  In  the  lower  plate  is  fixed  a  valve  cipal  oziginator  of  the  "  Christian  Inquirer," 
opening  inward,  through  which  the  air  enters  a  Unitarian  newspaper  of  New  York,  in  the 
as  the  plates  are  separated,  and  which  doses  year  1846,  and  was  the  principal  writer  for  its 
as  they  are  brought  together,  forcing  t^e  air  to  columns  until  the  middle  of  1850.  His  publi- 
seek  some  other  outlet.  This  is  provided  in  a  cations  consist  chiefly  of  pamphlets  and  dis- 
tnbe  of  small  area  compared  to  that  of  the  courses,  perhaps  25  in  number,  the  most  con- 
valve,  so  that  the  air  is  made  to  rush  outward  spicuous  of  which  are  his  ^*  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
with  great  velocity.  As  the  action  of  this  Oration,"  1868,  and  his  noted  defence  of  the 
machine  is  to  give  an  intermittent  blast,  it  has  drama,  1857.  In  1854  he  received  the  degree 
been  improved  by  introducing  a  third  plate,  at-  of  D.  t>,  from  Harvard  university.  He  contin- 
tached  to  the  lower  one  astiiis  was  to  the  up-  ues  pastor  of  the  parish  over  which  he  was  first 
per,  thus  making  a  double  bellows.    The  two  ordained,  although  his  people  have  twice  ohang- 
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ed  their  place  of  worships  and  now  ooonpy  the  poleon,  hk  oaih  to  the  oonstitation,  he  failed  to 

edifice  known  as  All  Sonls*  chnrch.    He  is  a  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Yatican.    On  this 

ready  extempore  speaker  and  a  popular  lecturer,  account  Oambrai  did  not  become  an  archbishop- 

His  tastes  and  conyictions  lead  him  to  intimate  rio  during  his  life.    In  1841  he  created  a  senssp 

relations  with  artists,  and  engage  him  often  in  tion  among  the  journalists  of  Paris,  by  his 

questions  of  a  social  and  phiSinthropio  char-  charj;e  to  the  clergy  on  the  question  of  the  ob- 

aoter.    He  has  spoken  and  published  his  views  ligations  due  to  political  authorities.    He  was 

freely  upon  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  last  bishop  of  France,  previous  to  the  now 

inclines  to  deal  with  current  interests  rather  ezLstinff  concordat. 

than  with  scholastic  studies.    His  occanonal  BE]UCONT,  an  eastern  county  of  Ohio,  sep- 

contributions  to  the  reviews,  and  especially  the  arated  from  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 

^  Christian  Examiner,"  are  marked  by  inde-  covering  an  area  of  620  square  miles.    Indian, 

pendence  of  thought  and  boldness  of  expression.  IHieeh^  Oaptina,  and  McMahon  creeks  are 

The  latest  work  which  has  brought  him  promi-  the  principal  streams.    The  sur&oe  is  uneven, 

nently  before  the  public  is  his  course  of  leo-  frequently  rising  into  hiUs,  and  the  soil  is  ex- 

toreeonthe  ^^  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases,"  cellent.     Goal  is  found   in   large  quantities. 

delivered  before  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  Oattie  and  horses  are  raised  in  great  number. 

in  1867.  Li  1860  the  agricultural  products  amounted  to 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  a  village  hi  Booking-  864,771  bushels  of  com,  869,889  of  wheat, 

ham    township,  Windham   co.,  Yt,  on   the  860,040  of  oats;  16,897  tons  of  hay,  1,662,698 

Connecticut    river,    go    called    from   several  lbs,  of  tobacco,  and  012,288  of  butter.    There 

rapids   and  oatanuBts  occurring  there.     The  were  74  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and 

whole   descent    is    about    44    feet.      These  4.008  pupils  in  the  public  schools.    Pop.  84,600. 

are   the   faUs   concerning  which   Peters,    in  Capital,  pt.  Gidrsville. 

his  history,  relates  that  the  water  becomes  fiELMONTE,  or  BxufOBT,  a  village  in  La 

80  hardened  by  pressure  between  the  rodu,  Fayette  county,  Wisconsin,  and  formerly  the 

that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  it  with  an  seat  of  the  territorial  government.     In  the 

iron  bar.    It  was  formerly  a  flunous  place  for  vicinity  of  this  place  8  mounds,  about  100  feet 

Bpwxing  salmon  from  the  rooks,  as  they  at-  in  height,  rise  m>  from  the  prairie;  one  of  them 

tempted  to  force  a  passage.    A  canal  with  is  called  the  Beunont  mound, 

locks  has  been  cut  around  the  falls,  through  BELMONTE,  or  Rio  Jequitinhonba,  a  river 

the  solid  rock.    The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil.    It  is  formed 

bridge,  866  feet  long,  built  in  1786.  The  scenery  by  the  confluence  of  the  AraQuahi  and  Jequi- 

18  romantic,  and  one  of  many  islands  is  occupied  thihonha,  flows  N.  E.,  and  empties  into  the 

by  a  pleasure-house  for  summer  resort    There    Atlantic.     

is  also  a  medicinal  spring  in  the  neighbor-  BEUilONTET,  Loiob,  a  French  literary  man. 

hood.  bom  at  Montauban  in  1799.    In  1880  he  edited 

BELLOY,  Pdcrrs  db,  a  French  Jurist  and  the  TW&ttiid  newspaper,  opposed  the  accession  of 
politician,  was  bom  at  Montauban,  in  Brittany,  Louis  Philippe,  and  predicted  his  downfall  and 
about  1640;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  a  second  revolution  in  a  bold  pamphlet  address- 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  iy»  against  the  ed  to  Chateaubriand,  for  wMdi  he  was  arrested. 
lea^e ;  and  having  given  great  offence  to  the  In  1889  he  estabUeiied,  together  with  Messrs* 
Guises  by  a  work  wmch  he  published  in  1684,  Laffitte  and  Mauguin,  a  manufactory,  in  which 
asserting  the  king's  indepenaence  of  the  pope,  the  men  were  to  share  the  benefits  with  the  em« 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  BastUe,  ployers.  In  Feb.  1861,  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
where  he  was  imprisoned  2  years,  when  Henry  mg  planned  a  Bonapartist  movement  against  the 
ly.  appointed  him  advocate-general  to  tiie  par-  legislative  assemblv,  but  the  charge  was  aban- 
liament  of  Toulouse.  doned.    He  occupied  the  position  of  superin- 

BELLIJNO  (anc.  BeUunum,  or  Belumum\  a  tendent  of  the  Tontine  from  1842  to  1862, 
walled  city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on  the  river  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative 
Piave ;  pop.  10,700.  It  contains  a  cathedral  assembly.  He  is  tiie  author  of  many  fiery  re- 
planned  by  Palladio,  several  churches,  a  hospi-  publican  odesi  and  a  volume  of  philosophical 
tal,  schools,  and  a  public  library,  and  is  supplied  poems  entitied  Les  namhret  ePar  (1846)  was 
with  water  through  a  fine  aqueduct.  Large  characterized  by  B§ranger  and  Iiamennais  as  a 
Ikirs  are  held  here  in  February  and  April,  and  drMaire  det  beUei  dines.  In  his  youth  he  be- 
the  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  came  a  member  of  the  carbonari  association. 
manufacture  of  silk,  leather,  ewthenware,  and  When  Kapoleon^s  remains  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
hats,  and  in  the  timber  trade  with  Venice,  received  from  the  prince  de  Joinville  a  piece  of 
The  title  of  duke  of  Belluno  was  conferred  by  the  cofiln,  in  admowledgment  of  the  verses  ad- 
Kajpoleon  on  Marshftl  "Victor.  dressed  to  him  on  that  occasion.    In  1886  Louis 

BELMAB,  Louis,  bishop  of  Oambrai,  France,  Napoleon  stood  godfather  to  his  first-bom  son, 

bom  Aug.  lly  1767,  at  Montr^,  in  Aude,  died  and  among  his  hitest  productions  is  a  caniate 

July  81, 1841,  at  Oambrai.    By  rendering  alle-  Ifiyolianimne, 

gianee  to  the  civil  power  he  draw  upon  Umself  BELOE,  Wiluaic,  an  English  deigymanand 

the  oondenmation  of  Rome,  and  even  after  re-  author,  bom  at  Korwich,  in  1766,  died  April 

tnoting^  on  oocaaion  of  the  C(»onation  of  Ka-  11, 1817.    Hia  friends  discovering  in  him  evi- 
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dances  of  saperior  talent,  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  distriots  of  barren  pliun.  The  Hala  moontainB 
Bamnel  Parr,  then  principal  of  an  academy  in  on  the  E.  and  N.  £.,  running  from  the  months  of 
Middlesex,  and  sradoated  at  Oambridge  in  1779.  the  Indns  to  the  Solyman  monntuns,  include  a 
He  then  assisted  Dr.  Parr  in  a  school  at  Nor-  quantity  of  comparatiyely  fertile  land,  of  valley 
wich.  Soon  after  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  and  upland  pmn,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
Earlham,  and  afterward  became  vicar.  Jmd-  raise  the  grains  and  fruits  of  a  tropical  climate ; 
ing  the  income  derived  from  his  employment  but  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  a  wiidernesB, 
insufficient,  he  removed  to  London,  and  for  tmflt  for  habitation.  A  strip  of  land  to  the  east 
several  years  occupied  himself  by  writiDg  for  of  the  Hala  (^ain,  whidb,  although  within  the 
the  periodicals  of  the  day.  During  the  Amen-  Indus  valley,  belongs  to  Beloochistan,  is  very 
can  revolution  he  used  his  pen  freely  in  the  fertile,growingcerefus  and  rich  crops  of  jo  warree 
cause  of  the  colonies ;  but  in  the  French  revo-  (a  grain  much  in  demand  in  northern  Lidia), 
lotion  he  advocated  other  views.  In  company  and  various  tropical  productions.  But  the  land 
with  Archdeacon  Nares,  he  commenced  the  pub-  here  \b  low  and  swampy,  to  which  indeed  it 
lication  of  the  '^  British  Critic,"  in  which  he  owes  its  fertility,  and  though  more  numerous!!^ 
acknowledged  the  fallacy  of  his  previous  opin-  inhabited  than  the  other  regions,  is  the  most  un- 
ions. In  1804  he  accepted  the  assistant  libra-  healthy  of  the  whole.  On  the  N.  K  boundary 
rianship  of  the  British  museum,  which  he  held  are  situated  the  famous  mountain  passes,  the 
but  a  short  time^  being  deprived  of  it  on  account  Bolan  and  the  Molan  or  Gnndwana  pass.  These 
of  a  loss  sustamed  by  the  institution  through  are  the  direct  road  to  Kelatand  the  only  means 
his  mistaken  kindness  to  an  unworthy  appu-  of  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
cant.  He  published  several  translations  from  try  from  the  plains  of  N.  W.  India.  The  east- 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  beside  a  great  variety  of  em  provinces  or  districts  are  Sarawan,  Kelati 
miscellaneous  productions.  His  translation  of  Outch-Gundava,  and  Jhalawan.  On  the  south 
Herodotus  (4  vols.  8vo,  1701)  retains  its  rep-  along  the  seashore  is  the  district  of  Loo% 
utation  to  the  present  day.  and  on  the  west  Mekran,  the  ancient  GMrosia. 

BELOIT,  a  township  and  village  of  Rochester  The  inhabitants  of  Beloochistan  consist  of  3 
county,  Wisconsin.  The  village  of  Beloit,  situ-  great  varieties,  the  Belooches  and  the  Brahooees, 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  Rock  river,  and  very  which  are  subdivided  into  other  tribes,  and 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state,  was  these  again  into  families.  Their  origin  is  un- 
settled about  the  vear  1887,  and  incorporated  oertun,  but  they  are  probably  &  race  of  mixed 
in  1845.  It  is  built  on  a  beantlfol  plain,  from  Tartar  and  Persian  descent.  They  themselves 
which  the  ground  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  daim  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Mohammedan 
€0  or  60  feet,  affording  excellent  dtes  for  resi-  conquerors  of  central  Asia,  and  are  zealous 
deuces.  It  is  the  seat  of  Beloit  college,  founded  Soonnees,  tQlerating  an  unbeliever,  rather  than 
in  1846,  and  is  noted  for  its  broad,  handsome  a  Sheeah.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  In  their 
streets,  and  for  its  fine  churdies ;  the  Oongrega-  nomade  habits  they  closely  resemble  Tartars 
tional  church,  constructed  of  gray  limestone,  is  or  Bedouins,  living  in  tents  of  felt  or  canvas, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  state,  and  wearing  a  woollen  cloth  on  their  heads. 
The  village  is  well  supplied  with  water  power,  with  woollen  or  linen  outer  coats.  Their  wo- 
has  a  flourishing  traae,  and,  in  1855,  oon-  men  enjoy  a  share  of  freedom.  They  are  of 
tained  several  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  qpare  but  active  forms,  practise  arms  and  war- 
of  reapers  and  fanning  mills,  of  scales,  of  like  exercises  for  amusement  The  Brahooees 
carriages,  an  iron  foundery  and  machine  speak  a  dialect  more  resembling  those  of  the 
shop,  8  flouring  mills,  beside  1  or  2  news-  Pui^ub,  and  are  shorter  and  stouter  built  thaa 
paper  offlces,  several  seminaries,  8  hotels,  the  belooches.  They  have  a  somewhat  better 
a  bank,  and  more  than  40  stores.  It  is  the  character  in  the  matter  of  rapine  and  plunder 
point  of  intersection  of  2  rereads,  the  Racine  than  tiie  others.  They  are  said  to  be  hospitable 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  Beloit  and  Madison,  and  observant  of  pledges  and  promises.  The 
the  former  of  which  extends  from  lAke  Michi-  government  is  under  various  heads,  of  which 
ffan  to  Rockton  in  Illinois,  and  the  latter  from  3ie  khan  of  Kelat  is  leader  in  time  of  war,  and 
Ifadison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Gale-  a  kind  of  feudal  chief  in  peace.  Formerly  Be* 
na  and  Chicago  railroad,  18  miles  beyond  Beloit.  loochistan  was  subject  to  Persia  and  afterward 
A  fertile  prairie,  the  largest  in  the  state,  lies  on  to  A^hanistan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
the  eastern  side  of  Rock  river.  Pop.  in  1855,  century  the  tribes  shook  off  their  dependence  oa 
4,247. '  the  Afghans.    At  the  time  of  the  British  expe- 

BELOOGHISTAIT,  or  BBLtTDsmsTAK  (anc.  dition  mto  A&hanistan  the  British  forced  the 

Gedrasia  and  Drangiana)^  a  country  of  Asia,  Bolan  pass.    The  Belooches  harassed  the  tro<^ 

between  lat.  24°  50'  and  80°  20'  K,  long.  57**  considerably ;  and  in  1840  an  expedition  was 

40'  and  69*"  18'  E. ;  bounded  K  by  Afghanistan,  sent  against  Eelat  to  chastise  them,  which  was 

£.  by  Sinde,  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  done  effectually,  but  no  permanent  occupatioii 

the  Persian  desert;  area  about  160,000  sq.  m. ;  was  made. 

capital  Eelat ;  pop.  2,700,000.    The  general  as-       BELP,  a  Swiss  village,  canton  of  Bern.    On 

pect  of  the  countiT- is  mountainous;  but  toward  the  south  side  of  the  vUlage  is  the  Belpberg, 

the  shore  of  the  Arabian  sea  on  the  soutli,  and  a  mountun  2,940  feet  high,  remarkable  for  its 

toward  Persia  on  the  west^  there  are  extenave  numerous  petrifMstions. 
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BEI^HAMy  Thomab^  an  English  TTnitarian  became  involyed  in  dispates  with  the  Jansenista^ 

divine  and    author,   bom  in  Bedford,  April,  whom  he  attacked  with  maoh  zeaL    He  fonnd- 

1750,  died  at  Haoipstead,  Not.  11,  1829.    Hia  ed  a  Jesuit  college  which  bears  his  name;  he 

&ther,  who   was  a  dissenting  minister,  edn-  published  seyeral  writings  against  Janseuism. 

Grted  lum  at  the  dissenters^  academy,  at  Daven-  BELTEIN,  or  Beltane,  a  kind  of  festival 

\xjy  of  which  institationhe  became  principal  in  still  celebrated  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 

1781,  holdmg  the  office  for  8  years,  ana  also  on  the  1st  of  Maj,  and  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 

yeaching  at  Daventrj.    In  1789,  abandoning  the  remotest  period  of  druiEical  supremacy. 

t^e  Oalvinistic  belief,  he  became  minister  of  The  name  signifies  the  fire  of  Bel  or  Baal,  and 

a  TJnitanan    congregation,    and    settled    in  the  custom  was  probably  an  of&hoot  and  rem- 

1806  aa  pastor  of  Essex-street  chapel,  London,  nant  from  the  oriental  worship  of  Baal,  or  the 

where  the  remaining  24  years  of  his  life  were  sun.    To  the  beltein  may  be  referred  the  prao- 

spent.    ICr.  Belsbam  wrote  a  great  deal  in  as-  tice  of  lighting  fires  on  midsummer  eve  in  Eng- 

sertion  and  vindication  of  IJnitarianism,  indud-  land,  in  honor  of  the  summer  solstice. 

ing  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wilberforoe's  '<  Practical  BELTIBS,  a  small  tribe  of  Tartars,  dweQ- 

Yiew  ;^'  ^^  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Bevela-  ing  in  Siberia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Abakan. 

tion;"  and  a  ^^Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  They  are  a  barbarous  and  heathen  race,  never 

Paul   the  Apostle,  with   an  Exposition   and  burying  their  dead,  but  suspending  them  from 

Kotes.^'    Among  his  contributions  to  general  trees  in  secluded  placea.    Their  practice  of  po- 

literatare,  his  '^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  lygamy,  and  their  refosal  to  abandon  it,  is  said 

the  Human  llGnd  and  of  Moral  Philosophy"  to  have  been  tiie  chief  obstacle  to  their  con- 

(in  which,  with  David  Hartley,  he  resolves  all  version  to  Ohristianity. 

mental   phenomena  into   the  association  of  BELTS.    In  machinery,  belts  of  curried  lea- 

jdeas),  IB  best  known. — ^William,   a  histori-  ther  passing  over  metal  or  wooden  pulleys  are 

eal  writer,  and  brother  of  the  above,  was  bom  used  mstead  of  gearing,  when  the  shafts  to  be 

in  1752,  and  died  Kov.  17,  1827,  at  Hammer-  connected  are  &  apart    Belts  are  in  general 

snith.    He  was  a  whig  in  politics,  and  well  used  between  parallel  shafts,  and  when  it  is 

acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  that  party.    In  requisite  that  the  shafts  ehould  turn  in  opposite 

1789  he  commenced  his  literary  course  by  pub-  directions  the  belt  is  crossed.    The  diunetera 

lining,  in  2  vols.,  ^^  Essays,  Historical,  Politi-  of  the  pulleys  are  made  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 

eal,  and  Literary."    To  these  succeeded  essays  the  number  of  revolutions  desired.    In  some 

on  various  subjects,  chiefly  political,  and  several  machines  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  velocity 

works  which  appeared  between  1798  and  1801,  of  a  shaft  without  stopping  the  motion ;  in  such 

and  were  finally  reproduced  in  a  collective  cases  conical  drums  are  substituted  for  pulleys, 

edition  of  12  vols,  octava  in  1806,  as  a  *^  History  the  apex  of  each  drum  being  opposed  to  tibe 

of  Great  Britain  to  the  Oonolnnon  of  the  Peace  basis  of  the  other,  so  that  the  belt  once  cut  of 

^Amiens.'*    This  large  work,  tinged  through-  the  proper  length  to  embrace  both  drums  in 

out  with  a  liberal  spirit)  somewhat  rare  at  the  their  central  parts  answers  for  aU  the  other 

period  it  appeared  in,  abounds  in  facts  Indus-  portions  of  the  drum.    The  belt  in  this  arrange- 

trioosly  collected,  though  not  very  felicitously  ment  has  to  be  guided  bv  a  fork.    When  the 

reproduced  in  the  author's  own  words.  shafts  are  not  parallel,  and  their  axes  produced 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  last  king  of  the  Ohal-  intersect  each  other,  the  only  way  to  connect 

dean  dynasty.   At  his  court  the  prophet  Daniel  them  by  belts  Is  to  use  a  third  shaft,  with  which 

was   a   fiivorite  during   the   captivity.     His  both   are  connected.     When   the  shafts  are 

dreams  and  the  hand-writing  on  the  walls  of  neither  parallel  nor  in  the  same  plane,  they  can 

ins  palace,  interpreted  by  Daniel,  are  familiar,  be  connected  by  a  belt,  but  there  is  only  one 

aswellas  the  tragic  end  of  his  kingdom  (B.  0.  place  on  each  shaft  for  the  pulleys.    These 

538),  conquered  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  must  be  at  the  ends  of  a  straight  line  perpen- 

vnder  Cyrus.  dicular  at  the  same  time  to  both  axes.    There 

BELSUNGE,  Henbi  FiiAirgoiB  Xavixb  ns,  a  is  only  one  such  line.    This  theoretical  phice 

edebrated  Treacti  Jesuit,  bom  in  Perigord,  has  to  be  corrected   in  each  particular  case 

Dec  4, 1671,  died  at  Marseilles,  June  4^  1755.  according  to  the  diametero  of  the  pulleys,  by 

At  an  early  age  he  became  a  member  of  the  taking  care  that  the  belt  arrives  square  on  each 

order  of  Jesuits,  was   made  grand  vidar  of  pulley,  no  matter  how  obliquely  it  leaves  the 

Agen,  and  in  1709  bishop  of  Maneilles.   During  other.    As  a  consequence  of  this  unavoidable 

the  pestilenoe  which  devastated   his  see  in  correction,  the  motion  of  the  shafts  cannot  be 

1780-^1,  Belsonce  was  untiring  in  his  devotion,  reversed  without  keying  the  pulleys  in  other 

and  displayed  charity  andunsdfishnessto  a  de«  places. — ^Belts  are  made  of  leather,  India-rnb- 

me  that  drew  open  him  the  encomiums  of  fdl  ber,  iron  wire,  or  gntta  percha.    Leather  is  in 

ixuope.    He  is  especially  referred  to  in  Pope's  general  use,  and  considered  the  most  economi- 

^  Essay  on  Man."    In  consideration  of  his  ser-  eal,  but  it  must  be  well  protected  against  wa- 

▼ioes  at  this  period,  he  was  offered  the  bishop-  ter  and  even  moisture.    A  careM  attendant 

tk  of  Laon,   and    also  the  archbishopric  of  will  make  a  belt  last  5  years,  which  otherwise 

Bordeaux^  but  refosed  both,  preferring  to  re-  would  last  but  1  or  2.    Millions  are  yearly 

mam  with  those  to  whom  he  had  so  long  ren-  wasted  in  this  way  by  carelessness.    India-rub- 

deradhiniself  neoeeaary.    In  his  later  years  he  ber  is  praised  by  a  few  manufiBctarers  and  con- 
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demned  by  a  larger  number,  bat  it  is  eyidently  that  by  taking  2i  turns  1  lb.  will  hold  2,500 
the  proper  sabstanoe  for  belts  exposed  to  the  lbs.  As  data  to  start  from  in  designing  a  belt^ 
weather,  as  it  does  not  absorb  moistore,  and  the  foUowing  is  a  good  example:  a  12  inch 
oonsequently  does  not  stretch  and  decay.  Iron  belt,  oyer  a  pulley  of  4  feat  in  diameter,  running 
wire  has  been  experimented  upon,  and  promises  80  feet  a  second,  will  transmit  the  power  from 
well,  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  construction  of  a  6  inch  cylinder,  1  foot  stroke,  60  lbs.  press- 
puUeys,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  perfected,  ure.  making  125  revolutions  per  minute. 
Gutta  peroha  has  been  used  durmff  the  last  4  BELTS,  Gbbat  and  LrrrLB,  the  name  given 
rears  at  the  zinc  factory  of  Xa  VieiUoMontagns^  to  2  narrow  channels  which  connect  the  Baltic 
m  Belgium,  and  is  spoken  of  very  favorably,  with  the  Oattegat  The  Great  Belt  is  87  miles 
A  company  is  now  introducing  the  manufso-  long,  18  miles  in  medium  width,  and  from  6  to 
ture  of  gutta  percha  belts  into  the  United  26  fithomsdeep.  It  lies  between  the  islands  of 
States.  The  2  ends  of  a  belt  may  be  united  Beeland  and  Funen,  the  shores  of  which  pre- 
together  by  riveting,  or  by  clamps  of  various  sent  no  striking  features,  but  are  lined  with 
construction,  but  the  best  way  is  to  cut  small  safe  harbors.  Navigation  is  difficult  at  all  sea- 
holes  through  the  ends,  and  to  lace  them  to-  sons  on  account  of  many  dangerous  shoals  and 
gether  with  a  strap  of  leather. — ^In  design-  sand-banks,  and  in  winter  is  stall  farther  ob- 
ing  a  machine,  the  width  of  the  belt,  the  atructed  by  floating  ice,  though  the  swiftness  of 
diameter  of  the  drums  or  pulleys,  and  the  ve-  the  current  prevents  the  strait  from  being  often 
lodty,  have  to  be  determined,  and  there  is  no  frozen  over.  Light-houses  have  been  erected  on 
generally  admitted  role  for  doing  this.  Some  the  shores,  and  on  the  small  island  of  6prog0, 
engineers  believe  that  the  friction  of  a  belt  on  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and 
a  pulley  follows  the  general  laws  of  friction,  which  the  action  of  the  waves  is  gradually 
anddependsonly  upon  the  tension  of  the  belt;  wearing  away. — ^The  Litde  Belt  separates 
accordmg  to  their  view,  a  belt  will  not  slide  Funen  frt>m  Jutland*  It  is  80  miles  long 
more  esdly  on  a  small  pulley  than  gn  a  larse  from  1,000  yards  to  12  nules  wide,  and 
one.  Others,  having  remarked  that  a  bdt  teom  5  to  80  fathoms  deep.  The  shores  aro 
slides  more  easily  on  a  rough  cast  than  on  a  low  and  regular,  and  the  corrent  rapid.  It  ia 
turned  pullev,  think  that  in  the  latter  case  the  frozen  over  from  December  to  April,  and  navi- 
air  is  excluded,  and  that  the  belt  is  pressed  gation  at  other  seasons  is  attended*  with  the 
against  the  pulleys  by  atmospheric  pressure  to  same  dangers  as  in  the  Great  Belt  Large  ves- 
the  amoont  of  about  8  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  sels  usually  pass  through  the  sound,  which  is  the 
and  thence  it  foUows  that  the  adhesion  is  pro-  only  channel  except  the  Belts  between  the  Oat- 
portional  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in  con-  tegat  and  the  Baltic. 

tact,  or  to  the  diameter  of  the  pulley.  Accord-  BELUS,  a  river  about  5  miles  long,  which 
ing  to  the  first  theory,  tiie  tighter  a  belt  the  rises  in  the  slopes  of  that  range  of  lulls  ancient- 
greater  the  friction ;  aocordin«[  to  the  second,  ly  known  as  Oarmel,  and  empties  into  the 
tightness  has  littie  effect  beyond  a  certain  point  Mediterranean.  It  li£^  in  the  present  Syrian 
It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  belts  must  paahalio  of  Acre,  near  the  bay  of  the  same 
not  be  run  faster  than  80  feet  per  second,  nor  name.  It  is  noted  as  the  source  of  the  sand 
have  a  tension  of  above  800  lbs.  per  square  indi  out  of  which,  Pliny  says,  glass  was  first  made, 
of  section.  The  friction  of  a  belt  on  a  pulley  is  The  story  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  its  lit- 
proportional  to  the  arc  in  contact  with  the  belt  reons  properties  Is  familiar.  As  late  as  the  mid* 
This  friction  depends  also  on  the  material  of  die  of  the  17th  century,  it  furnished  the  supply  of 
the  pulley,  and  is  nearly  as  much  again  on  wood  the  principal  glass  manufactories  of  Italy.  The 
as  on  cast-iron.  When  a  machine  has  to  be  Greek  name  for  glass  (vcXoc)  was  perhaps  cor» 
driven  very  fast,  as  is  the  case  with  wood-turn-  rupted  from  Belua.  The  present  name  of  this 
ers^  lathes,  the  faction  on  tiie  bearings  has  to  river  is  Naman. 

be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  heat-  BELUS,  the  name  of  the  national  god  of 
ing,  by  leaving  the  belt  loose  on  the  pulleys,  the  Babylonians,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  Baal, 
The  proper  friction  is  tiien  obtuned  by  sprin-  whose  worship  became  so  general  in  the  Eaati 
kling  chalk  or  powdered  rosin  on  the  belt,  but  and  so  often  incorporated  into  Judaism,  or  at 
this  treatment  injures  it,  and  is  only  resorted  to  least  adopted  and  practised  by  the  Jews.  It 
forsmallbelts,  the  price  of  which  is  indgnificant  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  accounts 
when  compared  witii  the  value  of  we  work  given  by  Herodotus  and  Diodoms,  that  Belns 
performed.  The  fiiction  of  a  beltor  of  a  rope  was  worshipped  by  human  sacrifices,  while 
on  a  standing  cylinder  is  accurately  Imown,  and  Baal  very  plamly  was.  But  if  the  worship  of 
is  found  in  the  following  manner:  a  bdit  ia  Belua  was  of  later  date  than  that  of  BaaL  this 
passed  over  a  horizontal  cylinder,  a  known  difiTerence  in  the  rites  may  be  accounted  for. 
weight  is  suspended  at  one  end,  and  the  other  If  tiiere  were  two  temples  or  towers  at  Baby- 
is  attached  to  a  spring-balanoe,  and  gradually  Ion,  as  some  antiquaries  and  critics  have  main* 
let  go  till  the  belt  or  rope  be^ns  to  uide:  tfale  tained— first,  the  temple  of  Baal,  or  tower  of 
suspended  weight  mifitu  the  one  indicated  is  the  Babd,  and  secondly,  tne  tower  of  Belus,  built 
Motion.  It  has  thus  been  found  that  by  tak-  li^r  on  the  site  of  the  former,  after  the  long 
ing  a  turn  and  a  half  around  a  rough  cynndri-  desertion  of  Babylon  for  the  rival  city  and  em* 
calpost,  1  lb.  will  hold  110  Ib&in  oheiok,  and  piieof  Kinevc^  and  at  the  return  of  theaoep- 
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tre  to  Babylon  nnder  NabopolaaaarHihen  the  tween  HiUali  and  Bin  Nimroad  are  frequent 

worship  may  have  been  so  modified  by  time  remains  of  ancient  buildings  or  fortifications, 

and  cultnre  as  to  account  for  all  this  apparent  giving  rise  to  the  ooigecture  that  this  may  be 

difference  between  Baal  and  Belus,  and  make  the  lost  western  half  of  tiie  ancient  city  of 

the  latter  only  the  reappearance,  after  the  lapse  Babylon^  through  which  the  Euphrates  made  a 

of  agea,  of  &e  former.    At  any  rate,  in  the  nearly  diagonal  course  from  north  to  south. 
wordlp  of  Belus,  appears  the  same  general       BELVEDERE.    In  Italian  architecture,  the 

oonoention  which  characterized  that  of  Baal,  name  Belvedere  is  applied  to  a  pavilion  on  the 

Tiz.,  tnat  of  male  and  female  divinities;  for  in  top  of  a  building;  also  to  an  artificial  eminence 

the  ancient  representations  of  Belus,  like  Baal,  in  a  garden.    With  the  continental  Europeans, 

he  is  represented  as  the  sun,  and  the  moon  is  this  name  is  a  great  favorite  for  the  designation 

always  present,  and  so  the  worship  of  both  of  villas,  palaces  villages^  and  streets.    There 

Baal  and  Belus  is  the  worship  of  the  prolifio  is  the  palace  Belvedere,  in  Rome,  for  instance, 

power  of  nature.  which  contains,  among  other  wonderful  worka 

BELUS,  Temflb  of.    The  huge  and  barren  of  art  and  antiquity,  the  world-renowned  statue, 

mound  of  yellow  earth  and  bricks  known  to  known  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere;    also  the 

modem  travellers  as  Birs  Nimroud,  was  by  the  imperial  villa  of  Belvedere,  in  Vienna,  formerly 

eariy  eastern  explorer,  Beiyamin  of  Tudela,  the  property  of  Eugene  of  Savoy,  with  a  gallery 

regarded  as  the  identical  tower  of  Babel,  ar*  of  paintings,  and  tiie  Ambrosian  collection  of 

rated  in  its  erection  by  the  divine  interposl-  ancient  weapons;  also  the  chateau  of  Belvedere, 

tion,  as  recorded  in  Genesis.    Later  ezptora*  near  Weimar,  immortalized  by  Groethe,  who 

tiona  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  loved  to  roam  in  the  park  and  the  surrounding 

tower  was  the  one  bmlt  by  Kebuchadnezzar  in  promenades.    In  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  the 

the  reSstabliahment  of  the  Ohaldean  dynasty  in  village  of  Hirniskutschen,  there  is  a  fine  castle 

Babylon  (B.  0.  625\  and  that  it  occupied  the  of  Belvedere;  there  is  one  also  near  Neu-Strelitz 

ate  of  the  tower  oi  Babel,  which  had  become  in  Mecklenburg.    The  Frendii  for  Belvedere  is 

^more  or  less  dilapidated  or  completely  removed  BeQevue ;  this  is  also  a  popular  name  for  villas 

^urin^  the  16  or  17  centuries  that  had  eliq>sed  and  castles.     The  most  celebrated  was  that 

anoe  its  erection.    Still  more  modem  examina-  built  for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  in  1748,  on  a 

tiooB  have,  however,  resulted  in  the  suogestion  mountain  ridge,  between  St.  Oloud  and  Meudon, 

(bj  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  1854)  that  the  pres-  and  decoratedby  the  most  eminent  artists  of  her 

ent  structure  by  Nebuchadnezzar  occupies  the  day.    Louis  XV.  was  so  enchanted  with  the 

site  of  a  former  temple  or  tower  erected  by  a  chateau,  that  he  pnr^ased  it.    After  his  death, 

fionner  king,  during  the  period  when  the  Ohal-  the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI.  lived  there. 
deaa  power  was  partially  humbled  under  the       BELVOIR,  an  extra-parochial  district  of 

AsByrian.    A  cuneifbrm  record  found  on  the  England.    On  an  isolated  eminence,  overlooking 

eyluaders  built  into  the  comers  of  the  present  abeantiM  and  fertile  vale,  stands  Bel  voir  castle, 

Btrttcture,  attributes  the  previous  temple  to  tiie  seat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.    This  mansion 

TIglath-Pileser  L,  who  dates  back  504  years  was  erected  by  William  de  Todenei,  standard- 

bwore  Nebuchadnezzar.   If^thOTefore,thepres-  bearer  of  William  the  Oonqueror,  and  despite 

•  ent  site  (Birs  Kinux>ud)  be  the  site  or  the  many  modem  additions,  still  preserves  the 

tower  of  Babel,  it  must  have  been  twice  re-  appearance  of  an  old  baronial  residence.    In 

boflt.    The  remains,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  l£e  time  of  Henry  Vm.,  it  passed,  with  its 

bd<»g  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    Hie  numerous  dependencies,  into  the  hands  of  the 

brioka  taken  from  it  all  bear  his  name.    The  Manners  fiunUy. 

temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  a       BELZONI,  Giovanni  Battesta,  a  traveller 

aq[Qare  building  or  platform  on  which  rise  sue-  and  explorer  in  Egypt,  the  son  of  an  Italian  bar* 

oessively  eight  terraces ;  on  the  top  of  the  last  ber,  bom  at  Padua  about  1778,  died  Dec  8, 1828. 

a  temple  crowns  the  stracture.    These  terraces.  He  was  educated  for  a  monastic  life  at  Rome. 

be  says,  were  ascended  on  the  outside.    The  This  plan  was  interrapted  by  the  French  re volu- 

ruin  of  Birs  Nimroud  is  described  by  modem  tion,  and  after  wandering  for  some  time  about 

traveOera  as  a  huge  and  irregular  mound  of  the  continent,  he  went  to  England  in  1808.  Here 

barren  yellow  sand,  undemeatli  which  ezplora-  he  at  first  gtoned  a  precarious  subsistence  by 

tioitt  have  laid  bare  a  mass  of  brickwork  show-  exhibiting  as  an  athlete,  at  Astley ^s  circus,  being 

ing  the  evidences  of  a  subjectipn  to  the  agency  endowed  with  prodigious  strength.    To  these 

of  fire  after  the  erection,  and  still  preserving  in  feats  were  added  scientific  experiments,  as  he 

many  parts  a  terraced  stracture,  but  not  so  had  paid  much  attention  to  natural  philosophy, 

oomplete  as  to  afifbrd  any  determination  of  the  particularly  to  the  branch  of  hydraulics.    He 

aomb^or  of  the  terraces.    liayard,  in  his  '^  Die-  married  in  England,  and  after  residing  there  for 

aoveriea  among  the   Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  9  years,  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  travel  m 

Babylon,"  gives  the  height  of  the  entire  mound  the  south  of  Europe.    Accordingly,  he  set  out 

as  835  feet,  and  proposes  a  restoration  of  the  with  his  wife,  and  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and 

original  form,  in  a  conjectural  number  of  ter-  Malta.    While  in  that  island,  it  is  supposed  that 

iBoes,  on  &e  eastern  side,  but  perpendicularly  he  thought  of  turning  his  knowledge  of  by- 

nang  on  the  west  in  a  solid  wall    This  moimd  draulics  to  good  account,  by  offering  his  ser- 

ataodi  about  6  miles  8.  W.  of  Hillah,  and  be*  vices  to  the  pashaof  Egypt  in  oonstracting  war 
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ter  wheels  to  irrigate  the  fields  oontigticras  to  jon  generally  find  a  more  commodious  place, 
the  river  Kile.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  Jane  9,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  Bat  what  a  place 
1815,  and  constructed  for  the  pasha  one  of  ofrest  I  surroimded  by  bodies^  bj  heaps  of  mum- 
his  hydraulic  machines^  at  the  gardens  of  mies  in  all  directions,  which,  previous  to  my 
Soobra,  8  miles  from  Cairo.  Mehemet  AH  being  aoca8t<»ned  to  the  sight,  impressed  me 
himself  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  with  horror.  The  blackness  of  the  wfdl ;  the 
its  powers,  but  the  Turkish  and  Arab  cultiva-  fidnt  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches,  for 
tors  re^irded  it  as  an  innovation,  and  as  their  want  of  air ;  the  different  objects  that  sur- 
narrow  prejudices  were  not  to  be  overcome^  rounded  me,  seeming  to  caavene  with  each 
Belzoni  abandoned  his  scheme  without  even  other;  and  the  Arabs,  with  the  candles  or 
being  rewarded  by  the  pasha  for  what  he  had  torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and  covered  with 
midertaken.  His  curiosity  being  now  strongly  dust,  themselves  resembling  living  mummies- 
excited  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  absolutely  formed  a  scene  that  cannot  be  de- 
at  the  recommendation  of  Burckhardt,  he  was  scribed.  After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such 
employed  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  English  consul,  to  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  60,  100,  800,  or 
remove  the  colossal  head,  generally  but  incor-  perhaps  600  yards^  nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a 
rectly  styled  tiie  young  Memnon.  This  Belzoni  resting  place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  mt; 
BucceasfuIIy  accomplished,  transporting  it  to  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an 
Alexandria,  and  thence  shipping  it  for  England.  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  bandbox.  Once 
For  this  purpose,  Belzom  went  to  Thebes,  and  I  was  conducted  from  such  a  place  to  another 
then  crossing  to  the  west  bsjok  of  the  Kile,  vis-  resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of  about  20 
ited  the  Kemnonium,  where  was  the  mighty  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider  than  the  body  could 
head  he  was  to  remove.  He  found  it,  as  he  be  forced  through.  It  was  choked  wiUi  mum- 
narrates,  near  the  remains  of  its  body  and  chai^  mies,  and  I  could  not  pass  without  putting  my 
apparently  smiling  upon  him  at  the  thought  <s  face  in  contact  witii  that  of  some  decayed  Egyp- 
being  carried  to  England.  After  incredible  toil  tian;  but  as  the  passage  inclined  downwaid, 
and  perseverance,  in  the  face  of  vexatious  de-  my  own  weight  helped  me  on.  I  could  not  help 
lays,  the  head  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  being  covered  wim  bones,  legs,  arms,  and 
Kile,  Aug.  12, 1816,  pls^  on  board  of  a  boat,  heads,  rolling  from  above.  Thus  I  proceeded 
Kov.  17,  and  safely  landed  at  Cairo,  Dec.  16  from  one  cave  to  another,  all  fiill  of  mummieSy 
following.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made  excur-  piled  in  various  ways,  some  standing,  some  ly- 
sions  witii  his  wife,  who  was  as  much  interested  ing,  and  some  on  their  heads.''  Belzoni  also 
in  Egyptian  antiquities  as  himself  and  who  ren-  discovered  another  colossal  head  of  granite^ 
dered  essential  service,  to  the  mountain  of  Qor-  which  is  now  in  the  British  museum,  and,  in  the 
noo,  celebrated  for  its  vast  sepulchral  excava-  valley  of  Behan-el-Molouk,  the  most  perfect  of 
tions,  and  tiie  number  of  mummies  contained  known  Egyptian  tombs,  it  contained  several 
in  them.  He  proceeded  also  to  Asswan,  and  chambers^  sculptured  and  painted  in  the  most 
the  beautiful  island  of  Phil®,  renowned  for  its  magnificent  manner,  and  a  sarcophagus  of  the 
majestic  ruins,  and  on  arriving  at  Ipsambool,  he  finest  oriental  alabaster,  9  feet  6  inches  long, 
saw  with  amazement  the  mighty  rock-cut  tem-  and  8  feet  7  inches  wide.  Having  taken  draw- 
pie  which  had  been  discovered  by  Burckhardt  ings  of  the  tomb  and  its  paintings,  Belzoni  ex-  * 
This  temple  he  was  the  first  to  open,  its  en-  hibited  a  model  of  it  in  London,  in  1821,  which 
trance  having  been  completely  choked  with  attracted  crowds  of  visitors.  Before  leaving 
sand.  In  1817  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Egypt,  he  succeeded,  in  1818,  after  much  troa- 
upper  Egypt,  and  became  involved,  greatly  ble,  in  discovering  the  entrance  to  the  second  of 
against  his  will,  in  some  very  unpleasant  sauab-  the  great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  tiiat  of  Cephre- 
bles  with  Drovetti,  the  French  consul,  ana  his  nes.  Thla,  ever  since  the  time  of  HerodotoSy 
coadjutor  the  count  de  Forbin.  He  visited  the  was  believed  to  be  without  internal  chambers, 
necropolis  of  Thebes,  and  made  excavations  at  After  80  days  of  persevering  labor,  Belzoni 
Eamac.  Among  the  catacombs  at  the  moun-  found  the  entrance,  and  penetrated  to  the  oen- 
tain  of  Gornoo,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  tral  chamber.  He  also  visited  the  district  of 
Thebes,  he  made  diligent  search  for  papyri,  Fayoom,  and  the  so-called  oasis  <^  Jupiter  Am- 
which  are  sometimes  found  wrapped  m  the  mon,  Ls^e  Mcsris,  and  disoovered  the  ruins  of 
swathings  of  the  mummy,  about  the  breast^  Berenice.  He  left  Egypt  in  Sept.  1819, 
arms,  or  legs.  It  is  impossible,  as  Belzoni  ob-  and  visited  his  native  dty  of  Padua,  where  a 
serves,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  by  any  descrip-  medal  was  struck  in  his  honor ;  and  on  his  re- 
tion  of  these  awftil  repositories  of  the  Egyptian  turn  to  England,  he  published  an  interesting 
dead.  The  necropolis  is  a  tract  of  about  two  narrative  of  his  travels  and  operations  amid 
miles  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  range,  the  monuments  of  the  !Nlle.  In  1823  he  form- 
and  every  part  of  these  rocks  is  scooped  out  into  ed  the  design  of  penetrating  to  Timbnctoo,  in 
a  sepulchre.  ^*  In  some  places  there  is  not  Africa,  and  had  reached  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you  but  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  which  car- 
must  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  ried  him  ofL  at  a  small  place  in  Benin, 
posture,  like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  BEM,  Jozsf,  a  Polish  general,  bom  at 
that  cut  like  glass.  After  getting  through  these  Tamow,  in  Galicia,  in  1796,  died  Dec.  10, 1860. 
passages,  some  of  them  200  or  800  jbtSb  long,  The  passion  of  his  life  was  hatred  of  Bussia. 
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At  tbe  epoch  when  ITspoleonf  by  Tictories  tage  to  his  enemiee.    Thus  haviog  in  1883,  on 

a»l  proolamatioAs,  was  ezoiting  a  belief  in  the  his  own  responsibilitj,  nndertaken  without  suc- 

resnrrection  of  Poland,  Bern  entered  the  corps  cess  to  raise  a  Polish  legion  for  Don  Pedro,  he 

of  cadets  at  Warsaw,  and  receiyed  his  military  was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  was  fired  at  by 

truning  at  the  artill^-school  directed  by  Gen.  one  of  his  disappointed  countrymen,  in  Bourgee^ 

Pelletier.    On  leaving  this  school,  he  was  ap-  where  he  came  to  engage  tiie  Poles  for  his 

pointed  lieutenant  of  the  horse-artillerr;  served  legion.    Travels  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Hoi- 

lit  that  capacity  under  Davonst  and  Xacdonald  land,  Belgium,  and  France,  absorbed  his  time 

in  the  campaign  of  1812 ;  won  the  cross  of  the  during  the  period  from  1884  to  1848.    In  1848, 

legion  of  honor  by  his  codperation  in  the  defence  on  the  first  appearance  of  revolutionary  symp- 

of  Dantzic ;  and,  after  the  surrender  of  that  for-  toms  in  Austrian  Poland,  he  hastened  to  Lem- 

tress,  retained  to  Pokmd.  As  ^e  czar  Alexander,  berg  and  thence,  Oct  14^  to  Vienna,  where  all 

affecting  a  great  predilection  for  the  PoUsh  na«  that  was  done  to  strengthen  the  works  oi  de* 

tbn,  now  reorganized  Uie  Polish  army,  Bem  en-  fence  and  organize  the  revolutionary  forces,  was 

tered  ^e  latter  in  1815,  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  due  to  his  personal  exertions.    The  disorderiy 

but  was  soon  dismissed  for  fighting  a  duel  with  flight  in  which,  Oct.  25,  a  saUy  of  the  Viennese 

hissnperior.  However,  he  was  sulnequentlyap-  mobile  guard,  headed  by  himself  had  resulted^ 

pointed  military  teacher  at  the  artillery-school  wrung  from  him  stem  expressions  of  reproof^ 

of  Warsaw  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap-  replic^ito  by  noisy  accusations  of  treason,  which, 

tain.  He  now  introduced  the  use  of  the  Oongreve  in  spite  of  their  absurdity,  gained  such  infiuenoe 

rodcet  into  the  Polish  army,  recording  the  ex-  tha^  but  for  fear  of  an  insurrection  on  the  part 

periments  made  on  thisooca»on  in  a  volume  ofthe  Polish  legion,  he  would  have  been  dragged 

originally  published  in  French  and  then  trans-  before  a  conrt-martiaL    After  his  remarkable 

lated  into  Grerman.     He  was  querulous  and  defence,  Oct  28,  of  the  great  barricade  erected 

insubordinate,  and^  fj*om  1820  to  1825,  was  in  the  cfagemzeile,  and  after  the  opening  of  ne- 

aeveral  times  arraigned  before  courts-martial,  gotiatdons  between  the  Vienna  magistrates  and 

punished  with  imprisonment,  released,  impris-  PrinceWindischgratz,  he  disappeared.  SuspicioiL 

oned  agun,  and  at  last  sent  to  Kock,  a  remote  heightened  by  his  mysterious  escape,  doggea 

Polish  village,  there  to  vegetate  under  strict  him  from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  where,  on  account 

poHoe  surveillance.    He  did  not  obtain  his  dis*  of  his  prudent  advice  to  the  Hungarian  govem- 

cha^^ge  from  the  Poli^  army  until  the  death  of  ment  not  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a  special 

Alexander,  and  the  Petersburg   insurrection  Polisn  legion,  a  Pole  named  Kolod|jecki  fired  a 

made  Constantino  lose  sight  of  him.    Leaving  pistol  on  the  pretended  traitor  and  severely 

Russian  Poland,  Bem  now  retired  to  Lemberg,  wounded  him.    The  war  in  Transylvania,  with 

where  he  became  an  overseer  in  a  large  distil-  the  command  of  which  the  Hungarian  govem- 

lery,  and  elaborated  a  book  on  steam  appUed  to  ment  intrusted  Bern,  leaving  it,  however,  to  his 

the  distillation  of  alcohol.    When  the  Warsaw  own  ingenuity  to  find  the  armies  with  which  to 

insurrection  of  1880  broke  out  he  joined  it,  dt"  carry  it  on,  forms  the  most  important  portion  of 

ter  a  few  months  was  made  amijor  of  artiUery,  his  military  life,  and  Ihrows  a  great  light  upon 

and  fought,  in  June,  1831,  at  the  battle  of  Os-  the  peculiar  character  of  his  generalship.  Open- 

trolenk,   where  he  was  noticed  for  the  skill  Ing  the  first  campaign  towm  the  ena  of  Dec 

and  perseverance  with  which  he  fought  against  1848,  with  a  force  of  about  8,000  men,  badly 

the  superior  Russian  batteries.    When  the  Po-  armed,  hastily  collected,  and  consisting  of  most 

liah  army  had  been  finally  repulsed  in  its  attacks  heterogeneous  elements — raw  Magyar  levies, 

against  the  Russians  who  had  passed  the  Narev,  Honveds,  Viennese  refugees,  and  a  small  knot 

be  -oovered  the  retreat  by  a  bold  advance  with  of  Poles,  a  motley  crew  reinforced  in  his  pro- 

the  whole  of  his  guns.  He  was  now  created  col-  '  ffress  through  Transylvania  by  successive  drafts 

one],  soon  after  general,  and  called  to  the  com-  from  Szeklers,  Saxons,  Slaves  and  Roumanians-^ 

mand-in-chief  of  the  Polish  artillery.    At  the  Bem  had  about  2  months  later  ended  his  cam- 

sCorming  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians  he  fought  paign,  vanquished  Puchner  with  an  Austrian 

bravely,  but,  as  a  commander,  committed  the  army  of  20,000  men,  Engelhardt  with  the  auxil- 

fknlt  of  not  unng  his  40  guns,  and  allowing  the  iary  f6rce  of  6,000  Russians,  and  Urban  with 

Bussiana  to  take  Vola,  the  principal  point  of  his  freebooters.   Compelling  the  latter  to  take 

defence.    After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  end-  refuge  in  the  Bnkovina,  and  the  two  former  to 

grated  to  Prussia  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  withdraw  to  Wallaohia,  he  kept  the  whole  of 

mged  the  men  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  be-  Transylvania  save  the  small  fortress  of  Karls- 

fore  the  Pmsnans,  and  thus  provoked  a  bloody  burg.     Bold  surprises,  audadous  mancsuvres, 

and  unnecessary  struggle,  called  at  that  time  forced  marches,  and  the  great  confidence  he  knew 

the  battle  of  Fischau.    He  then  abandoned  the  how  to  inspire  in  his  troops  by  his  own  example. 

anny  and  organized  in  Germany  committees  by  the  skilful  selection  of  covert  localities,  ana 

for  tiie  support  of  Polish  emigrants,  after  which  by  always  affording  artillery  support  at  the  de* 

he  went  to  Paris.    His  extraordinary  oharac-  eisive  moment,  proved  him  to  oe  a  first-rate 

tor,  in  whioh  a  laborious  fondness  for  the  exact  general  for  the  partisan  and  small  mountain 

sdenoea  was  blended  with  restiess  impulses  for  warfare  of  this  first  campaign.    He  also  showed 

action,  caused  him  to  readily  embark  m  adven-  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  suddenly  creating 

talons  enterprises,  whose finlnre gave  an  advan*  and  disdplining  an  army;  but  being  content 
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with  the  first  rough  sketch  of  organixation,  and  gaacar.    The  town  Ib  mnaD,  and  of  no  impor- 

neglecting  to  form  a  nncleos  of  choice  troops,  tance,  but  the  baj  is  commodious  enough  to  re- 

which  was  a  matter  of  prime  necessity,  his  ez-  ceive  the  largest  fleet. 

temporized  army  was  snre  to  yaniBh  like  a  BEMBO,  Bonifazio,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 

dreiun  on  the  first  serious  disasters.     During  at  Yaldamo,  was  employed  by  the  court  of  Hi- 

his   hold    of   Transylyania  he   did    himself  Ian  about  the  middle  of  the  16di  century.    He 

honor  by  preventing  the  useless  and  impolitio  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  of 

oruelties  contemplated  by  the  Magyar  com-  Oremona,  where  he  painted  the  "  Purification" 

missioners.    The  policy  of  conciliation  between  and  the  ^  Adoration  of  the  Ma^.*'    His  works 

the  antagonist  nationalities  aided  him  in  swell-  are  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  coloring,  bold 

ing  his  f(MX)e,  in  a  few  months,  to  40,000  or  attitudes,    and   splendid   drapery. — Gioyahhi 

50,000  men,  well  provided  wim  cavalry  and  Fbancesoo,  brother  and  pupil  of  the  preceding 

artillery.    If^  notwithstanding,  some  admirable  a  painter  of  the  Gremonese  8cho<d,  who  of  aS 

manosnvres^  the  expedition  to  the  Banat,  which  his  contemporaries  departed  farUiest  from  the 

he  engaged  m  with  thisnumerically  strong  army^  antique  manner,  and  resembles  Fra  Bartolommeo 

E reduced  no  lasting  effect,  the  drcumstance  of  in  coloring,  thou^  inferior  to  that  master  in 

is  hands  being  tied  by  the  cooperation  of  the  di^ty  and  energy  of  expression, 

incapable  Hungarian  general,  must  be  taken  BEMBO,  Pibtro,  an  Italian  cardinal  and 

into  account    The  irruption  into  Tran^lvania  author,  bom  at  Venice,  May  20, 1470,  died  at 

of  large  Bussian  forces,  and  the  defeats  conse-  Bome,  Jan.  18, 1547.    He  was  of  a  noble  fam- 

quenUy  sustdned  by  the  Magyars,  called  Bern  ily,  and  at  an  early  age  studied  at  Florence^ 

back  to  the  theatre  of  his  first  campaign,  whither  his  father  was  sent  as  ambassador. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  in  To  his  2  years'  remdence  in  that  city  the  Flor- 

the  rear  of  the  enemy,  by  the  invasion  of  Md-  online  authors  attribute  his  perfect  command 

davia,  he  returned  to  Transylvania,  there  to  be  of  the  Tuscan  dialect.    Master  of  an  elegant 

completely  routed,  July  29,  at  Schftssburg,  by  Latin  style,  he  went  in  1402  to  Messina,  in 

the  8  times  stronger  Busdan  forces  under  La-  Sicily,  to  study  Greek  under  the  learned  ^dle 

ders,  escaping  captivity  himself  only  by  a  plunge  firom  Constantinople,  Lascaris.    Betuming  8 

into  a  morass  from  which  some  dispersed  Mag-  years  later  to  his  native  ciW,  he  was  so  be- 

yar  hussars  happened  to  pick  him  up.    Having  sieged  with  questions  about  Etna,  that  to  sat- 

coUected  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  storm-  isfy  all  at  once  he  wrote  his  treatise  upon  that 

ed  Hermannstadt  for  the  second  time,  Au^.  5,  mountain,  which  was  his  first  publication.    He 

but  for  want  of  reenforcements  soon  had  to  then  frequented  the  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Ur- 

leaveit,and  after  an  unfortunate  fight,  Aug.  bino,  pursuing  philosophical  and  literaiy  studies, 

7,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Hungary,  where  he  and  admired  for  his  wit  and  graceM  manners, 

arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  loss  of  the  decisive  Learning  and  letters  were  then  in  the  highest 

battle  at  Temesvar.    After  a  vain  attempt  to  esteem  in  the  noble  fiunilies  of  Italy,  and  Bembo 

make  a  last  stand  at  Lugos  with  what  remained  had  many  powerful  patrons,  received  favors 

of  the  Magyar  forces,  he  reentered  Transylva-  from  Po^  Julius  H.,  and  accompanied  his 

nia,    kept   his   ground    there  against    over-  friend,  Giovanni  de*  Me^ci,  on  his  way  to 

whelmixig  forces,  until  Aug.  19,  when  he  was  Bome,  to  be  crowned  Pope  Leo  X.    He  was 

compelled  to  take  refbge  in  the  Turkish  terri*  made  secretary  to  the  new  PopC)  eqjoyed  the 

tory.    With  the  purpose  of  opening  to  himself  acquaintance  of  the  many  custingnished  men 

a  new  field  of  activity  against  Bussia,  Bern  em-  in  that  age  of  the  Medici,  and  busied  himself 

braced  the  Mussulman  &iU),  and  was  raised  by  in  the  labors  of  composition.    The  young  and 

the  sultan  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  under  the  beautiful  Morosina,  whom  he  tenderly  lov- 

name  of  Amurath,  with  a  command  in  the  ed,  persuaded  him  upon  the  death  of  Leo  X. 

Turkish  army;  but,  on  the  remonstrances  of  in  1621  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and  to 

the  European   powers,  he  was  relegated  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  m  literaiy  elegance  al 

Aleppo.    Having  there  succeeded  in  represnng  Padua.    Here  he  formed  an  extennve  library 

some  sanguinary  excesses  conunitted  during  and  collection  of  medals,  eijjoyed  the  society  of 

Nov.  1860,  on  the  Christian  residents  by  the  his  learned  friends,  and  his  house  was  called 

Mussulman  ])opulaoe,  he  died  about  a  monfb  the  temple  of  the  muses.    He  sometimes  visited 

later,  of  a  violent  fever,  for  which  he  would  Bome,  and  having  become  a  cardinal  alter  tho 

allow  no  medical  ud.  accession  of  Paul  IH.,  he  determined  to  em* 

BEM,  MAGiors  tok,  a  Bussian  traveller,  brace  another  manner  of  life.    He  renounced 

lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  centu-  proftne  letters,  studied  the  fathers  and  theolo* 

ry,  was  governor  of  Kamtchatka  from  1772  gians,  was  advanced  to  several  bishoprics,  and 

to  1799,  was .  honored  for  his  e£Ebrts  to  ame-  died  in  sentiments  worthy  of  a  prince  of  the 

liorate   the  condition  of  that   country,  and  church.    His  writings,  consisting  of  letters, 

for  his  philanthropic  exertions   to  succor  the  poems,  dialogues,  criticisms,  fhigments,  and  a 

companions  of  Oapt  Oook  in  1776,  and  ask-  history  of  Venice,  are  distinguished  for  their 

ed  to  be  recalled  from  his  office  by  reason  of  elegance  and  gracefulness  of  style.    Without 

ill  health.  either  imagination  or  force  of  thought,  he  was 

BEMBATOOKA,  Bbicbatook,  or  Bombbtok,  yet  a  consummate  imitator  of  Cicero  in  Latin, 

a  bay  and  town  on  the  K  W.  coast  of  Mada>  and  of  Petrarch  in  Itslian.    ffis  works  wen 
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the  &Torift6  reading  among  the  superior  ranks  numerous  fiigiita  of  stone  steps.    The  streets 

of  Ital J,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  was  are  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  the  boDdings, 

neoefisary  in  order  to  mingling  in  polished  soci-  which  are  principally  stone,  are  yery  lofty, 

efy.    It  is  his  chief  merit  that  he  was  one  of  They  are  bnilt  to  endoee  a  circular  space,  and 

the  first  to  reviire  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  frequently  contain  200  inhabitants  each.    The 

tongue,  after  the  invasions  of  classical  learn-  wealthy  Hindoos  live  in  detached  houses,  sur- 

ingliad  made  the  language  of  Dante  vulgar.  rounded   by  walls  with   open   courts.     The 

BEN.     Bee  Assifr.  poorer  live  in  mud-built  dwellings,  of  which 

BENAXiOAZAR,  Sbbastiakbb,  the  first  con-  there  are  16,000.    In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Sieror  of  Popayan,  New  Granada,  bom  about  is  a  large  mosque,  with  2  minarets  282  feet 

e  end  of  the  16th  century,  at  Benalcaz,  in  Es-  high,  bidlt  by  Aurungzebe  on  the  nte  of  a  mag- 

tremadnra,  Spain,  died  in  1550.  He  set  out  as  a  nincent  Hindoo  temple,  which  he  destroyed  for 

common  sailor  in  the  train  of  Pedrarias,  the  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  present  building, 

newly   appointed  governor  of  Darien,   1514.  There  are  numerous  other  mosques,  a  great 

The  abiuty    and  cuuing  of  young   Sebastian  number  of  Hindoo  temples,  an  ancient  observa- 

gdned  for  him  the  confidence  of  Pizarro.    This  tory,  and  the  Hindoo  Bansorit  college,  the  chief 

oonqneror  sent  him  against  the  Indian  leader,  institution  of  native  learning  in  India.    The 

ftuminahuL      Sebastian  was  favored  at   the  population  is  estimated  at  fr<to  200,000  to 

mom^it  of  engagement  by  a  happy  accident;  500,000;  but  at  certain  timed  the  number  is 

the  volcano  of  Gochabamba  suffei^  an  erup-  famnensely  increased.    Nine-tenths  of  these  are 

tion.    The  Peruvian  army  was  more  frightened  Hindoos^  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

at  it  than  the  Spaniards,  and  fled  to  Quito.  Among  its  inhabitants  are  many  wealthy  native 

Sebastian  then  possessed  himself  of  the  smok-  bankers  and  dealers  in  diiuoionds,  for  which 

ing  mins  of  this  city.    From  here  he  passed  gem  the  city  is  fionous.    It  is  the  seat  of  a 

nor&ward  and  conquered  the  territory  possess-  British  court  of  circuit  and  appeal,  an  English 

ed  by  a  chief  named  Popayan,  whose  name  he  college,  numerous  Christian  missions,  and  Moe 

preserved  to  designate  the  territory  over  which  hammedan  and  Hindoo  schools.    Benares  has 

the  former  had  held  sway.    Inflamed  by  the  a  very  extensive  trade  in  ^awls,  muslins,  silks, 

^eecbes  of   an   Indian   captive^  who  spake  cottons,  and  fltie  woollens,  of  its  own  manufac- 

strange  words  about  a  chief  further  north,  who  tnre,  and  in  European  goods,  salt,  indigo,  and 

was  anointed  with  gold-powder,  Benalcazar  and  opium. — ^A  mutiny  of  native  troops  took  place 

his  band  determined  to  visit  and  conquer  this  here  June  4, 1857.    The  military  authorities  of 

El  Dorado^  or  chief  of  gold.    After  traversing  the  city,  apprehending  the  spread  of  disafif^- 

▼ast  forests,  in  1534,  he  arrived  at  the  country  tion  in  the  87th  regiment  or  native  infantry, 

which  afterward  received  the  name  #f  New  stationed  at   Benares^  determined  to  disarm 

Granada.     Arrived  there,  he  found   himseV  them.    But  the  promulgation  of  an  order  to 

forestalled  by  two  other  Spanish  adventurers,  this  effect  only  hastened  an  outbridak.    The  in- 

or  €i(mq\iiMtadoTe9,    He  returned  to  Popayan,  fantry  immediately  fired  upon  their  officers, 

and  was  made  governor  of  this  province  by  a  killing  2  or  8,  and  wounding  'oihers,-^hile  the 

decree  dated  1538.    When  La  Gasca  succeeded  greater  part  of  a  body  of  Bikhs  and 'the  18th 

In  supplanting  Diego  Pizarro,  he  deprived  Se*  irregular  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  Europeans 

hastlan  of  his  governorship.     The  conqueror  chieflv  relied,  sided  with  the  mutineers  and 

of  Popayan  died  heart-broken  at  this  result  of  ioiived  in  the  attack.    A  few  buildings  were 

a  life  wpeai  in  adventure  and  in  the  service  of  burnt,  but  a  small  detachment  of  the  Madras 

thegpanish  crown.  fnsileers  arriving  opportunely  that  same  day, 

BENAOOAZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  a  moun-  the  rising  was  speedily  put  down. — ^The  district 

tainoos  district  of  Andalusia,  60  miles  N.  E.  of  Benares  is  situated  between  lat.  24^  and  25^ 

fiom  Cadiz.     It  has  a   parish   church   and  K,  and  between  the  rivers  Ghmges  and  Sye 

iown-hoose,  and  a  promenade  and  avenue,  with  (which  on  8  sides  separate  it  from  Ghazipoor), 

hesutifiil^^irdens  and  fountains.  having  west  the  districts  Mirzapoor  and  Juan- 

BENARES^  a  large   and  £imous   dty  of  poor.    It  was  ceded  in  1775  to  the  East  India 

Eindostaa,  the  capital  of  a  division  of  the  Ben-  company,  by  the  king  of  Oude.    In  1776,  the 

gal  presidency,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Ganoes,  district  was  granted  to  the  rigah  Oheyt  Singh,  of 

890  miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  and  420  miles  Benares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 

8.  £.  of  Delhi.    It  is  fiunous  as  having  been,  in  tribute  to  the  company.    The  violation  of  this 

indent  times;,  the  seat  of  Braminicaf  learning  agreement  by  ISx,  Hastings,  governor-general  of 

aad  ipeculadon.    It  is  entitled  to  the  distinc-  India,  formed  one  of  the  charges  against  him  in 

tkm  of  h&ng  regstd&dL  as  the  Hindoo  Rome,  or  the  case  of  his  impeachment  by  the  house  of 

the  eedeoasticaf  metropolis  of  Hindostan.    It  commons.    The  area  of  Benares  is  994  square 

hm  been  styled  the  Athens  of  India.    The  city  miles.    It  is  well  watered  by  the  Ganges  and 

a  regarded  aa  a  sacred  place  by  the  Hindoos,  the  Goomty  rivers,  and  by  several  tributaries 

who  naort  to  it  in  great  numbers  from  everv  of  these  streams.    The  hmd  is  mostly  fertile 

pttrt  of  Hindostan.     It  is  always  thronged  wiln  and  weU  cultivated.    The  native  products  are 

ttendicant  priests.     Its  external  appearance  is  barley,  wheat  peas,   flax,  and   sugar.     The 

Injdily  imposing'.     It  stretches  for  several  mOea  most  profitable  productions  are   indigo   and 

akpg  the  edg&  of  ^^  river,  from  which  ascend  opium.    During   9  months  of  the  year  the 
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dimate  is  temperate,  but  during  the  8  forests  between  Cawoor  and  Cro6  abound  in 
months  from  April  to  June,  hot  winds  pre-  gutta pereha  snd  gtUta  talnin  troesj^^ifhich  pro- 
vail,  and  destroy  the  verdure.  Pop.  in  1858,  duce  a  gum  of  excellent  quality.  Coffee  is  h&- 
851,767.  ginning  to  be  cultivated,  even  by  the  natives  on 

BENBOW,  JosN,  an  English  admiral,  bom  their  own  account,  to  considerable  extent.  The 
in  Shrewsbury  in  1650,  died  in  Jamaica,  Nov.  4,  $tyrax  heneoin  tree,  from  which  the  gum  ben- 
1702.  He  was  reared  in  the  merchant  service,  jamin  of  commerce  is  obtained,  are  grown  in 
and  in  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Mediterranean  in  plantations.  The  bufBdo  and  goat  are  the  only 
1686,  he  conducted  an  engagement  so  despe-  large  animals  domesticated;  the  use  of  the 
rately  against  an  African  corsair,  that  he  was  horse  as  a  beast  of  burden  is  not  known  to  the 
invited  to  the  Spanish  court  by  Charles  IL,  who  natives  of  this  ^rritorv,  or  even  in  any  portion 
recommended  him  to  James  IL  of  England,  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  and  it  is  only 
Hie  latter  gave  him  the  command  of  a  ship  of  rarely  imported  for  the  saddle,  by  Europeans, 
war  to  protect  British  interests  in  the  English  Tigers  are  very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
channel,  and  subsequentlv  he  was  promoted  to  island,  and  materially  impede  the  prosperity  of 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  employed  in  the  country ;  it  is  impossible  to  raise  smaU 
blockading  and  bombarding  the  French  ports,  stock,  except  in  the  well-defended  endosures  of 
In  1701,  with  a  squadron  under  his  command,  large  villages.  The  Bejangs,  one  of  the  most 
he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  This  command  civUized  races  of  Sumatra,  compose  the  greater 
had  been  previously  declined  by  several  of  his  portion  ^  of  the  population  of  this  territory. — 
seniors,  as  an  extra-hazardous  expedition.  But  The  chief  town  of  the  above  territory,  iJso 
in  the  conduct  of  it,  Benbow's  courage  and  named  Benooolen,  is  inlat.  8°  47'  30"  S.,  long, 
energy  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  elicit  the  102°  48'  £. ;  pop.  7^500.  The  British  East 
oommendation  of  the  commons.  In  the  fol-  India  company  established  a  factory  at  this 
lowing  year,  and  on  a  second  expedition  to  the  point,  for  the  pepper  trade,  June  25, 1685.  In 
^dies,  he  encountered  the  French  fleet  under  1714^  Fort  Marlborough  was  founded,  8  miles 
Xhioasse,  and  for  5  days  maintained  a  running  distant.  In  1760,  the  French  under  Count 
fight  with  them.  He  succeeded  in  brining  the  D^Estaing  captured  and  took  possession  of  the 
enemy*s  stemmost  ship  to  close  quarters,  but  fort  and  factory;  but  they  were  restored  to  the 
his  chief  officers  refused  to  second  his  efforts,  company  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1768.  By 
Here  he  lost  a  leg  by  a  chain-shot,  an  event^  the  treaty  of  London  in  1824.  the  English  gov- 
which,  though  it  did  not  abate  his  ardor,  gave  emment  ceded  the  fort  and  ractory,  and  estab* 
occasion  for  some  of  his  captains  to  acree  *'  that  Ushments  dependent  on  them,  which  then  em- 
nothing  more  was  to  be  done."  On  his  re*  braced  a  territory  of  about  12  square  miles,  to 
turn  to  Jamaica,  he  brought  the  delinquents  the  Dutch,  in  exchange  for  Malacca  and  its 
to  court-martial,  which  convicted  them  of  territoiy,  and  Cinsura,  in  Hindostan,  after  being 
disobedience  and  cowardice,  and  caused  them  in  possesion  140  years.  Bencoolen  was  an  un- 
to be  shot.  His  wound,  and  the  emotion  caused  profitable  dependency  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
hj  these  events,  concurred  with  a  pulmonary  and  cost  the  East  India  company,  on  an  aver- 
disease  to  hasten  his  death  at  the  age  of  52.  age,  about  $60,000  per  annum,  during  the  whole 
Benbow  was  not  a  very  successful  commander,  period  of  its  possession ;  it  was  maintained 
but  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  pro-  partly  from  a  point  of  honor,  but  chiefly  on  ac- 
fessional  enterprise.  His  whole  life  was  spent  count  of  an  infatuated  over-estimate  of  the  ad- 
in  active  service  at  sea.  vantages  expected  to  grow  out  of  the  pepper 

BENOOOLEN  QILb1b,Jj  Banghi  Ulu^  rolling  trade.    Dunng  the  English  possession,  the  town 

uplands),  a  Dutch   residency  on   the  N.  Wi  contained  20,000  inhabitants,  which  have  now 

coast  of  Sumatra;  bounded  N.  by  Maiyuta  riv-  dwindled  to  one-third  that  number,  composed 

er ;  E.  by  the  mountain  chcun  extending  from  of  Bejangs,  Malays,  Bughis,  and  a  large  num- 

Gunung  Biga,  to  the  extremity  of  the  penin-  ber  of  Arabs  and  Ohinese.    A  Dutch  assistant- 

suIb,  forming  the  W.  side  of  Samangka  bay ;  resident  resides  here. 

and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean.  Area,  including  tne  BENDA,  Franz,  a  German  violinist^  bom  in 
island  of  Engano,  which  belongs  to  this  resi-  Bohemia,  in  1709,  died  at  Potsdam,  m  1786. 
denoy,  8,786  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1849^  98,875.  Ibis  He  exhibited,  whue  a  boy,  a  great  desire  to 
lon^  narrow  strip  of  territory,  lying  between  a  learn  the  violin,  which  he  could  gratify  in  no 
mountain-chain  and  the  sea-board,  very  much  other  way  than  by  joining  a  band  of  strolling 
resembles  ChiU  in  South  America,  in  fomu  musicians.  He  found  means,  however,  to  ao- 
The  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  eastern  slope  quire  an  extraordinary  mastery  of  the  instru- 
of  the  island;  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  stiff,  red  ment,  and  in  1782  entered  the  service  of  Fred- 
clay,  burnt  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  brick  where  eric  the  Great,  then  prince-royal,  with  whom 
it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  chief  culture  was  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  He 
pepper,  during  the  first  intercourse  of  Euro-  founded  a  school  of  violinists,  whose  method  of 
peans  with  tliis  country.  In  1798,  the  clove  playing  was  entirely  original  and  quite  effective, 
and  nutmeg  were  introduced  from  the  Moluo-  He  also  published  some  excellent  solos  for  the 
oas;  but  the  latter  alone  has  succeeded,  and  violin. —  Gbobo,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
that  only  by  manuring,  and  much  labor  and  and  a  composer  of  music,  born  in  Bohemia, 
care,  not  required  in  the  parent  country.    The  in  1722,  died  at  EOstritz,  in  1795.    He  pass- 
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ed  many^  years  of  his  life  as  mtxsician  in  the  ser-  and  ft*e9oo  painter:    In  1888  he  vas  appointed 

^ee  of  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Gotha,  and  professor  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Dres- 

porfected  his  style  hy  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1760.  den,  and  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  some 

He  composed  a  numher  of  comic  operas,  and  2  important  worlds  in  fresco  in  one  of  the  royal 

of  a  serioua  character  entitled  ^^  Ariadne  in  palaces  of  that  city. 

Naxos"  and  ^  Medea,''  which  are  written  with  BENDER,  a  fortified  town  in  Bessarahia,  on 

much  feeling  and  taste.    His  music,  according  the  right  hank  of  the  Dniester,  48  miles  m>m 

to  Dr.  Bumey,  is  new.  profound,  and  worthy  its  mouth.    It  has  a  citadel  with  600  artillerj- 

of  a  great  master,  ana  the  hest  of  it  was  com-  men.    Near   it   is   Varnitza,   the   retreat   of 

posed  after  his  return  from  Italy.    Beside  his  Oharles  XII.,  after  the  battle  of  Poltava.    Ben* 

operas,  Benda  wrote  some  excellent  sonatas  for  der  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Russians  in 

the  har^chord.  1809,  but  was  restored  to  Turkey  at  the  peace  of 

BENdALOU,  Pavl,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Jassy.  In  1812  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.  It  has 
American  revolutionary  army,  bom  at  Montau-  7  gates,  12  mosques,  and  an  Armenian  and 
ban,  in  France,  Ai^.  15,  1755,  died  in  Balti-  Greek  church.  Pop.  5,000. 
more,  in  Maryland,  Dec.  10, 1826.  In  Oct.  1776,  BENDING  MACHINE.  One  of  the  greatest 
he  embarked  at  Bordeaux  for  the  United  States,  difficulties  that  shipbuilders  have  to  contend 
as  a  volnnteer  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and,  on  with,  is  procuring  timber  of  the  proper  shape, 
reaching  the  head-quarters  of  Washington,  he  In  some  parts  of  Europe  officers  are  appointed 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission.  Transferred  to  find  out  and  mark  the  trees  which  are  fit  for 
to  the  command  of  Pulaski,  he  was  captain  of  the  use  of  the  navy,  whether  they  stand  on  pub- 
the  first  company  in  his  famous  legion  at  the  lie  or  on  private  gfround,  and  henceforward  it 
siege  of  Savannah.  There  he  carried  off  the  becomes  an  offence,  punishable  by  fine,  for  the 
fidd  the  body  of  the  generous  Pole,  and  pre-  proprietor  to  fell  them.  The  knees  are  partic- 
aerved,  also,  the  standard  of  the  le^on,  which  nlarly  difficult  to  procure,  for  a  great  number 
had  been  wrought  and  presented  by  the  wives  are  wanted,  nearly  all  of  them  of  different 
and  daughters  of  Maryland.  He  was  quarter-  angles,  and  each  has  to  be  cut  from  a  tree  at  the 
master-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  the  junction  of  2  branches  forming  the  angle  want- 
Maryland  militia  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  ed.  The  ribs  are  seldom  found  in  nature,  and 
for  many  years  U.  8.  marshal  for  the  circuit  are  made  of  several  pieces  Joined  together  at 
and  district  courts  of  Maryland,  his  official  con*  a  considerable  expense.  Efforts  have  been 
duct,  from  first  to  last,  being  marked  with  made  at  various  times  to  substitute  artificially 
exactness  and  integrity.  curved  wood  for  that  grown  with  the  proper 

BEND  AVID,  Lazarus,  a  German  philosopher  shape.  The  following  titles  of  patents  are  found 
and  mathematician,  bom  of  Hebrew  parents  at  in  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  patent  office :  Tim« 
Berlin,  Oct.  18,  1762,  died  March  28, 1882.  A  her  bending  for  boats,  J.  Orbison,  Piqua,  O., 
glass-grinder  by  trade,  he  attained  by  his  own  un-  1820;  the  same.  Green  and  Blakesley,  litch- 
aided  efforts  such  a  degree  of  learning,  that  he  field,  Conn.,  1822;  Bending  masts  and  truss 
was  admitted  as  student  in  the  university  of  hoops,  J.  Milford,  Northern  liberties,  Penn., 
Gdttingen,  although  he  never  went  through  1885 ;  Bent  timber  for  ships  and  for  knees,  in 
the  usual  preparatory  course  of  studies.  He  2  patents,  W.  Ballard,  New  York,  1854;  Ma- 
graduated  with  much  distinction  at  GGttingen,  chine  for  bending  wood,  E.  Updegraff  York, 
and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  devoted  himself  Penn.,  1856 ;  the  same,  T.  Blanchard,  Boston, 
tor  the  study  of  Kant  He  remained  throughout  Mass.,  1856 ;  the  same,  Edwin  and  Artemas 
hislifea  faithful  disciple  of  this  philosopher,  and  and  Oheney  Killbum,  Burlington,  Yt.,  1856. 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures  upon  his  theory.  Several  of  these  patented  machines  are  intended 
whidi  he  first  delivered  at  Berlin,  and  subse-  for  small  pieces  of  wood,  others  for  large  tim- 
quently  at  Vienna,  where  he  resided  for  several  her.  In  all,  the  wood  is  first  rendered  soft  by 
yean,  nntU  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  wetting  and  warming  it  over  a  fire,  or  by 
SQ^ected  there  induced  him  to  return  to  his  warming  it  in  steam.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
native  city.  He  continued  to  lecture  in  Berlin,  machine,  which  bends  it  into  a  shape  that  the 
and  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  laudable  ac-  wood  retains  after  cooling.  When  the  timber 
tivi^  in  many  other  literary  and  beneficent  di-  is  large  the  fibres  on  the  convex  part  of  the 
rectimia.  During  the  sway  of  Napoleon  in  G^r-  curve  are  much  extended,  and  those  in  the  con- 
many,  he  edited  the  Hauds  und  Spetwr^sehe  cave  are  much  compressed  ;  the  result  is  a  ten- 
ZdCung,  dency  to  split;  this  is  prevented  by  so  oon- 

BENDEMANN,  Edtjabd,  a  German  painter,  structing  the  machine  that  the  wood  is  com- 

bom  of  Jewish  parents,  at  Berlin,  Dec.  8, 1811.  pressed  on  all  sides  and  at  both  ends  during 

He  studied  at  DOaseldorf.    His  first  work  that  the  operation.    A  company  has  been  formed  in 

attracted  much  notice  was  ^^  Boaz  and  Ruth.''  New  York,  under  the  title  of  the  ^  American 

In  1^2  he  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  his  pic-  Timber-bending  Co.,''  witii  workshops  near  the 

tare  of  the  **  Jews  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon."  city.    They  have  been  at  work  but  a  short 

Among  his  other  paintings  may  be  mentioned  time^  and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  ma- 

**  Jeremiah  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,"  the  chines  of  an  increased  size.    Timbers  bent  by 

'^  Harvest,**  and  other  smaller  pictures.    Bende-  the  company  have  been  snbmitted  toexperi* 

mana  baa  also  distinguiflhed  himself  as  a  portrait  ments  to  test  their  strength,  and  itisdauned 
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that  they  have  been  fonnd  mnch  stronger  than  oanon  law,  and  npholdioff  eoolesiastioal  disci- 
similar  pieces  of  natural  growth.  This  resalt  is  pline.  IV.  Bknbdict  VIII.  (1012),  also  of  the 
not  improbable,  and  b  much  to  be  desired,  but  ooants  of  Toscalnm,  and  cardinal  bishop  of 
it  is  not  yet  accepted  by  all  naval  engineers.  Porto.  The  celebrated  German  emperor,  St 
BENDISH,  Bbidgbt,  the  granddaughter  of  Henry,  and  his  wife,  St.  Cnnegimda,  were 
Oliver  Oromwell,  of  England,  and  the  daughter  crowned  by  him.  He  made  2  visits  to  6er- 
of  Gen.Ireton,  bom  about  1650,  died  1727.  many,  during  the  latter  of  which  he  received 
In  her  early  years  she  was  brought  up  at  the  city  of  Bamberg  as  a  present,  afterward 
Oromwell's  court,  and  was  present  at  the  au-  exchanged  for  Benevento.  Durins  his  reign 
diences  he  save  to  foreign  ambassadors.  She  the  Saracens  attacked  the  pontifical  states,  but 
bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  protector,  were  defeated  and  driven  away  by  the  troops 
physically  and  morally ;  her  energy  was  im-  of  Benedict^after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  batUe 
mense ;  die  would  work  for  days  together  with-  of  8  days.  Pope  Benedict  introduced  the  cus- 
out  sleeping;  had  uncommon  conversational  tom  at  Rome  of  singing  the  Nicene  creed 
powers ;  was  liable  to  periodic  attacks  of  reli-  during  mass.    After  a  very  active  and  vigorous 

g'ous  ecstasy ;  and  managed  her  salt-works  at  reign  of  12  years,  he  died  during  the  early  part 

rathtown,  in  Norfolk,  with  great  exactness,  of  the  year  1024,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

By  her  opcoi-handed  benevolence  she  was  pop-  brother,  under  the  name  of  John  XIX.    Y. 

alar  with  the  poor.    She  could  never  bear  to  Bxnxdiot  XI.  was  of  humble  origin,  and  be- 

hear  her  grand&ther  evil  i^ken  of,  sod  one  came  at  an  early  age  a  member  of  the  Domini- 

day  when  travelling  in  the  stage-coach,  a  tory  can  order,  in  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 

squire  so  committed  himself  not  knowing  in  rank  of  general  solely  on  account  of  his  leam- 

whose  presence  he  was ;  ^e  jumped  out  at  the  ing  and  piety.    For  the  same  reason  he  was 

next  stage,  snatched  a  sword  from  another  fel-  afterward  made  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 

low-passenger,  and  challenged  the  royalist  gen-  frequently  employed  in  important  legations, 

tlraum  to  a  duel.    She  would  sometimes  £ive  He  was  a  devoted  and  courageous  partisan  of 

her   carriage  into   Yarmouth,  and   spend  an  his  predecessor,  Boniface  YIII.,  and  remained 

evening  at  the  assembly  rooms  in  that  city,  with  him  at  Aragni,  after  all  the  other  cardinals 

where  her  princely  manners,  venerable  aspect,  had  fled.    On  the  death  of  Boniface  he  was 

and  imposing  energy  of  voice  and  manner,  re-  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him  (1308),  and 

called  the  protector  to  the  eyes  of  a  generation  very  soon  settled  all  the  difficulties  between 

who  knew  him  only  in  the  distance  of  history,  France  and  the  holy  see.    This  pope  was  re- 

and  made  her  the  lion  of  the  evening.    A  me-  markable  for  humility,  and  his  great  talent  for 

moir  of  her  by  a  local  physician  has  been  pre-  pacification.    On  one  occasion,  when  his  mother 

served^  and  even  been  translated  into  French,  presented  herself  at  his  court  ^lendidly  attired, 

by.  Guizot.  he  refused  to  recognize  her  until  she  had  re- 

BENEIDIOT,  the  name  of  several  popes  of  sumed  the  dress  suitable  to  her  humble  state 

the  Eoman  Catholic  church.    I.  Benedict  IL,  of  life.    He  died  at  Perugia,  in  1804,  probably 

elected  in  684,  was  a  Roman,  remarkable  for  b^poison.   YI.  Beneoiot  XII.,  a  Frenchman  by 

scriptural  science,  piety,  and  kindness  to  the  birth  (Jacques  Fournier),  of  humble  origin,  was  a 

poor.    He  caused  the  decrees  of  the  sixth  gen-  Cistercian  monk,  and  afterward,  successively,ab- 

eral  council  (against  the  Monothelites)  to  be  hot  bishop,  and  cardinal.  He  was  the  third  of  the 

accepted  by  the  Spanish  bishops,  and  also  in-  Avignon  popes,  having  succeeded  John  XXIL, 

duced   the   Greek   emperor  to  ^ve   up  the  in  1834.    He  was  an  eminent  canonist  and 

usurped  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  theology,  and  has  left  several  valuable  works, 

pope.    Constantine  lY.  sent  him  some  locks  of  As  pope,  he  was  animated  by  a  great  zeal  for 

the  hair  of  his  sons,  Justinian  and  Horatius,  sig-  reformation,  and  was  very  severe  on  negligent 

nifying  thereby  that  he  recognized  Mm  as  their  and  ambidous  ecclesiastics.    He  defined,  by  a 

adopted  father.    This  pope  reigned  one  year,  constitution,  the  doctrine  previously  construed 

and  died  May  6,  685.    II.  Bknkdict  IU.  (865),  by  some,  that  the  beatitude  of  the  just,  and  the 

a  Roman,  and  cardinal  priest,  is  praised  even  punishment  of  the  wicked,  commence  before  the 

by  Photius  for  meekness  and  benevolence.    He  final  judgment.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1842.  YII. 

dgnalizeQ  himself  by  zeal  in  building  and  beau-  Bemsdiot  XIIL,  of  the  princely  house  of  Orsi- 

tifying  churches  in  Rome,  and  in  unison  with  ni,  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  became  at 

Ethelwolf^  kin^^  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  estab*  an  early  age  a  Dominican,  and,  throughout  his 

lished  an  English  college  in  Rome.    He  con-  whole  life,  was  remarkable  for  the  strictness 

firmed  the  depodtion  of  Gregory,  the  unworthy  with  which  he  fnlfiilled  bis  religious  duties, 

biahop  of  Syracuse,  pronounced  by  Ignatius,  Having  been  with  great  reluctance  elevated  to 

patriarch  of  ConstantinopK  which  was  the  oo-  the  dignity  of  bishop  and  cardinal,  he  continued 

casion  of  the  subseauent  deposition  of  Ignatius  to  live  as  a  simple  monk,  and  devoted  all  his 

and  intrusion  of  Photius  in  his  place,  and  of  leisure  hours  to  study,  writing,  and  prayer.  As 

the  Greek  schism.    He  died  April  8, 858.    in.  a  bishop,  he  was  deyoted  to  his  pastoral  duties, 

Bknkdiot  YII.  (9Y5X  of  the  counts  of  Tuscu-  and  universally  loved  and  venerated ;  and  as 

lum,  and  bishop  of  Sutri,  reigned  during  9  cardinal,  he  led  what  was  called  the  party  of 

years  with  great  ability  and  firmness.    He  was  the  Zelasti,  who  were  pledged  to  vote  at  the 

ohiefly  remarkable  for  his  labors  in  establishing  oondave  for  the  candidate  deemed  by  the  col- 
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tege  of  cardiniilB  the  most  worthy^  withont  re-  sovereigiis  who  had  supported  him,  required 
gard  to  any  -worldly  or  politioal  interest.  He  him  to  resign  his  claims  to  tiie  papacy,  he  re- 
▼as  chosen  to  sncoeed  innocent  XIIL,  A.  D.  fiised.  Both  councils  condemned  and  ezoom- 
1T24,  and  accepted  the  papal  dignity  imder  munioated  him  as  a  schismatic,  and  the  princes 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  general  of  his  of  his  obedience  abandoned  him,  and  en- 
order,  with  many  tears.  The  well-known  deayored  to  take  him  prisoner  at  Ayignon. 
sunta,  Aloysins  de  Gonzaga,  John  of  the  Gross,  He  escaped,  howeyer,  to  Ohatean-Benard,  and 
John  Nepomncen,  and  Stanislaus  Kortka,  were  afterward  to  Penisoola,  a  little  town  in  the  king- 
oanonized  by  him.  His  prindpal  e£fbrts  were  dom  of  Valencia,  where  he  played  the  part  of 
directed  to  restore  and  uphold  ecclesiastical  dis-  pope,  with  two  cardinals,  until  he  died  in  1424, 
dpiine,  although  he  was  deoeiyed  by  a  hypo-  at  the  age  of  90.  He  obliged  hia  two  cardinals 
crite  named  Nicholas  Ooscia,  who  abused  his  to  elect,  as  his  successor,  GU  Mufioz,  a  canon 
confidence,  and  was  imprisoned  for  mal-admin-  of  Barcelona,  who  took  Ihe  name  of  Clement 
istration  by  his  successor.    He  died  Feb.  21,  YHL 

ITBO.    YIU.  Brs^diot  XIV.,  the  most  distin-  BENEDICT,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  an  Eng- 

ganhed  of  aH  the  popes  of  this  name,  and  one  lish  monk  and  historian,  died  in  1198.    He 

of  the  most  able  and  learned  popes  of  modern  studied  at  Oxford,  became  prior  of  the  monas- 

tim^.    His  name  was  Prospero  Lorenzo  Lam-  tery  of  Christ  church  in  Canterbury,  shared  the 

beitini,  and  he  was  bom  of  an  ancient  fam-  friendship  both  of  Becket  and  King  Henry,  as- 

ily  at  Bologna,  A.  D.  1675.    From  his  youth  he  sisted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  L,  the  lion- 

deyoted  himself  to  study  and  science,  especially  hearted,  under  whom  he  was  keeper  of  the 

to  canon  law  and  theology,  and  became  a  yolu-  great  seal,  and  wrote  histories  which  are  stUl 

minous  author,  his  works  being  regarded  as  extant  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  Henry  U.,  and 

standard.     After  a  long,  useAil,  and  laborious  Bichard  L 

career,  in  different  offices  of  the  Roman  prela-  BENEDICT,  Saint,  bom  at  Nursia  in  Urn- 
tore,  he  was  finally  made,  in  1728,  cardmal  bria,  A.  D.  480,  died  March  24,  543.  This 
nriest,  and  archbishop  of  Anoona,  by  Benedict  patriarch  of  the  western  monks  seems  to 
aTTT.  In  1731,  Clement  XII.  transferred  him  naye  had  an  irresistible  desire  for  contem- 
to  Bologna,  where  he  remained  xmtil  his  eleo-  plation,  solitude,  and  the  monastic  life,  frosft 
tion  to  the  papacy,  which  tookplaoe,  most  un-  his  childhood.  His  parents  sent  Mm-  to 
expectedly,  Aug.  17,  1740.  He  was  then  65  Rome  to  study,  but  his  gentle,  reseryed, 
years  of  aga  and  he  reigned  18  years.  As  and  modest  teipper,  caused  him  to  be  disgust- 
pope,  he  was  nighly  esteemed  by  all  tibeoontem-  ed  with  the  yioes  and  temptati(xis  he  found 
porary  soyereigns,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catho^  there,  and  he  fied  to  the  desert  of  Subiaca 
he.  During  the  intenrals  of  public  bumness  he  between  Tiyoli  and  Bora,  where  he  commenoBd 
cootriyed  to  apply  himself  to  his  fayorite  an  eremitical  life.  After  a  time,  he  oould^o 
studies,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  longer  conceal  hims^  or  hinder  a  great  num- 
aU  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day.  He  ber  of  persons  from  resorting  to  him,  attracted 
was  a  great  patron  of  science,  learning,  the  by  his  sanctity  and  wisdom.  He  finally  built  a 
fine  arts,  and  charitable  institutions.  His  quiet,  monastery  on  Mount  Cassino,  where  there  had 
tranquil  life,  ML  of  great  and  good  works,  but  formerly  been  a  temple  of  Apollo.  Here  he 
deyoid  of  striking  and  remarkable  eyents,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
presents  but  few  salient  points.  The  imaiu-  and  presided  as  abbot  during  14  years.  There 
moos  judgment  of  mankind,  howeyer,  pro-  is  still  an  extensiye  monastery  on  Mount  Oas- 
nounces  him  a  great  and  good  man.  The  sino,  which  is  a  fayorite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
complete  collection  of  his  works  fills  15  BENEDICT,  Jnuus,  a  German  composer, 
fofio  volumes.  He  ^ed  May  2,  1758. — Bss-  bom  at  Stuttgart,  Dec.  24,  1804,  of  a  Jewish 
XDiOTL  antipope,  a  natiye  of  Aragon;  he  family.  Haying  shown  an  unusual  talent  for 
styled  himself  Benedict  XIH.  His  name  music,  he  was  placed,  while  a  boy,  under  the 
was  Pedro  de  Luna,  and  in  his  early  life  he  tuition  of  Hummel,  with  whom  he  made  rapid 
was  alternately  a  student  and  a  soldier.  He  progress.  In  1820  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
finalty  chose  ciyil  and  canon  law  as  his  pro-  attract  the  notice  of  Carl  Maria  yon  Weber, 
feasion,  and  was  professor  of  these  departments  who,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  willingly  re- 
at  the  uniyersity  of  Montpellier,  when  Greg-  ceiyed  him  as  a  pupU  into  his  house  at  Dresden, 
oty  XI.  made  him  cardinal.  He  was  a  man  of  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  1824  in  the 
eminent  talents,  and  Pope  Clement  YII.  sent  most  intimate  and  affectionate  relations  with 
him  as  I^ate  into  Spain.  He  was  the  patron  his  illustrious  master.  At  20  years  of  age,  on 
of  &e  celebrated  St.  Yinoent  Ferrer,  who  ad-  the  recommendation  of  Weber,  he  was  engaged 
bered  for  a  considerable  time  to  his  obedience,  to  conduct  the  German  operas  at  Vienna, 
hi  1394,  a  portion  of  the  cardinals  at  Ayignon  whence,  in  1825,  he  went  to  Naples  to  become 
elected  him  pope,  with  the  preyious  engage-  musical  director  of  the  theatres  San  Carlo  and 
ment  to  resign  if  the  peace  of  the  church  re-  Fondo.  He  remained  here  for  nearly  10  years, 
quired  iL  France,  Spain,  akid  some  other  and  produced,  among  other  works,  ^'Giaoenta 
portions  of  Christendom,  acknowledged  his  ed  Ernesto,"  **  I  Portoghesi  in  Goa,"  and  ^^  Un 
obedience  at  first.  Afterward,  when  the  coun-  Anno  ed  un  Giomo,"  which  were  too  German 
db  of  lifla  and  Constance,  and  the  different  in  style  to  please  an  Italian  public,  althoogh 
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some  of  them  were  Bubseanently  performed  m  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  ilinstriona 

Germany  and  England  wiu  great  success.    In  men  uiat  adorn  the  annakof  the  church,  as,  for 

1885,  in  accordance  with  a  long-cherished  de-  example,  St.  John  of  Damascus  and  St.  Bernard, 

dre,  he  visited  England,  where  his  reception  It  has  had  also  among  its  members  many  impe- 

was  so  flattering  that  he  has  continued  to  reside  rial  and  royal  princes,  nobles,  statesmen,  and 

there  ever  since.    After  filling  the  position  of  eminent  warriors,  who  have  retired  from  the 

musical  director  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  in  Lon-  world  to  the  shadow  of  its  peaceful  walls.   The 

don,  for  2  years,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  Benedictine  order  are  very  few  and 

English  musical  stage,  and  in  1888  produced  simple,  giving  it  a  great  flexibility,  and  power 

the  "Gypsy's  Wanung,''  in  1844  the  "Brides  of  adaptation  to  different  countries  and  times, 

of  Venice,''  and  a  year  or  two   afterward,  Hence  we  see  it  undergoing  very  great  changes 

the  '^  Crusaders,"  all  of  which  were  quite  sue-  and  modifications,   and  wooting  out   many 

4)essful.    In  1850,  he  accompanied  Jenny  Lind  branches  from  its  parent  trunk.    From  the  be^ 

on  her  musical  tour  through  the  United  States,  ^nning,  the  Benedictines  devoted  tbemselvea 

as  director  of  her  concerts,  of  which  the  or-  very  much  to  sacred  science;  and  from  an  early 

ohestra,  drilled  and  conducted  by  him,  was  al*  period  they  also  commenced  a  zealous  cultiva- 

ways  a  marked  feature.    Since  his  return  to  tion  of  every  branch  of  human  learning  and  the 

Europe  he  has  resided  generally  in  London,  and  fine  arts,     mth  these  intellectual  pursuits  thej 

is  frequently  before  the  public  as  director  of  united  those  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  This 

some  OAe  of  the  great  musical  festivals  whicJi  cultivation  of  science  caused  the  custom  to  be 

annually  take  place  in  various  parts  of  England,  early  introduced  of  ordidning  the  Benedictine 

Bende  the  works  mentioned,  Benedict  has  com*  monks  to  the  priesthood,  contrary  to  the  pre- 

posed  much  muno  for  the  piano-forte,  on  which  vious  usage,    for  several  centuries  they  were 

ne  is  an  admirable  performeiy  and  a  number  of  also  the  principal  teachers  of  youth  in  all  the 

orchestral  and  vocal  pieces.    His  music  is  spirit-  branches  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the 

ed,  dramatic,  and  melodious,  and  so  completely  highest,  and  possessed  a  vast  number  of  colleges 

has  he  assimilated  his  style  to  English  tastes,  and  schools.    To  their  care  and  laborious  copy* 

that  he  is  considered  more  national  than  many  ing  of  MSS.,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 

native  composers*  servation  and  transmission  of  the  entire  body  of 

B£N£DfOT-nBEnERK,avillageof  Bavaria,  classical  and  other  ancient  learning  through  the 

in  the  circle  of  upper  Bavaria,  noted  for  hav-  dark  ages.    In  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 

ing  once  contained  a  Benedictine  abbey,  found*  the  order  became  very  rich  and  powerful,  and 

ed  in  740.    It  has  glass  works  dt  some  celebrity,  following  the  general  law  of  human  institutions, 

and  quarries  of  marble.    The  village  is  situated  fell  to  a  considerable  extent  into  a  state  of  deca- 

in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ofi&hoots  of  the  dence  from  its  primitive  ideal.    We  therefore 

mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  one  of  whose  summits,  find,  from  the  9tn  century  downward,  very  fre- 

notfar  from  the  village,  has  an  altitude  of  more  quent  and  stringent  measures  of  reformation 

than  6,000  feet.  adopted  by  popes,  councils,  and  prelates,  and. 

BENEDICTINE  ORDER,  the  most  ancient  to  a  considerable  extent,  accepted  and  carried 

and  widely  spread  religious  order  of  t^e  west-  out  within  the  bosom  of  the  order.    Reformers 

«m  church,  founded  by  St.  Benedict     The  also  sprung  up  within  the  bosom  of  the  order 

monastic  institution,  which  originated  in  the  itself,  and  new  Benedictine  families  were  formed 

East,  had  taken  root  also  in  the  West  before  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  rule  and  discipline, 

the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  chiefiy  through  the  Oneof  these  reformers  was  St.  Benedict  of  Ani* 

influence  of  St  Athanasius  and  other  prelates,  ani,  called  '^Uie  second  Benedict,"  who  died 

who  were  either  orientals  or  had  visited  the  821.    The  principal  branches  of  the  great  Bencr 

oriental    monasteries;   and  also  through  the  dictine  family  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 

profound  impression  created  by  the  life  of  St  course  of  ages,  are,  the  Clunians,  Cistercians, 

Anthony.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  modify  Gamaldolese,  Yallombrosians,   Grammontensi* 

very  much  the  customs  of  the  eastern  ancho*  ans,  Carthusians,  Fontevraudians,  Bemardines, 

rets^  and  to  adapt  the  monastic  rule  to  the  char-  GuUbertines,  Humiliati,  CoBlestines,  Feuillants, 

acter  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  Trappists,  Olivetans,  and  Benedictines  of  St 

also  to  their  different  climate.  It  was  also  requi-  Maur.    The  latter  are  well  known  for  their 

site  to  introduce  some  regularity,  and  a  fixed  learned  and  magnificent  edition  of  the  fathers, 

^stem  of  government,  among  the  separate  and  ^-The  number  of  Benedictine  monks  of  the 

cusconnected  religious  communities.    The  rule  original   stem,   at  the  present   time,    is  es- 

of  St  Benedict  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  timated  at  1,600,  and  their  chief  seat  is  Monte 

him,  and  generally  adopted.    His  order  spread  Cassino.    There  is  a  lar^e  Benedictine  commu- 

rapidly  ana  widely  throughout  western  Chris-  nity  at  Youngstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is 

tendom,  and  in  its  most  flourishing  period  num-  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  already  sent  out  sev- 

berad  ST, 000  abbeys.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  eral  smaller  colonies.    There  are  also  two  Trap- 

yill.  there  were  in  England  28  mitred  abbots  ^t  monasteries  in  the  United  States,  one  in 

and  1  prior  of  tiie  Benedictine  order,  who  were  Kentucky,  the  other  in  Iowa,  each  governed  by 

peers  of  the  realm,  and  sat  in  the  houBe  of  lords,  a  mitred  abbot    The  Trappists  and  Carthu* 

From  this  ord^  have  proceeded  24  popes,  15,000  sians  are  the  severest  of  all  the  Latin  religioua 

bi^ps,  and  40f000  canonized  or  beatmed  saints,  orders,  and  still  preserve   all   their  original 
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rtriotneas  and  rigor. — ^BxRsmonsnB  Ntisb  have  ing,  inoense  is  offered,  hymns  and  prayers  are 

ezisted    from     an  .early  period,    and   claim  sang,  and  finally,  the  priest  blesses  the  people^ 

St  Soholastica,  sister  of  6t  Benedict^  as  Utteir  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  with 

foandresa,    with   great  probability,   although  the  oetensoriom.    This  ceremony  is  specially 

some   dispute    tiie  existence  of  female  con«  prescribed  in  Oorpns  Christi,  but  is  nsed  now 

Tenta    under    the    Benedictine    role    daring  Tcry  frequently  in  other  festivals,  and  in  many 

the  lifetime  of  St  Benedict.    They  have  been  ohm*ohe8  every  Sunday  after  vespers. — ^In  Prot* 

widely    spread   in   former  time&    and   have  estant  churches,  the  benediction  is  usually  giv- 

nndei^^ne  the  same  changes  and  revolutions  en  in  words  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  Moses 

as  their  i>arent  order.    At  one  time  there  were  to  Aaron.    It  is  often  accompanied  with  laying 

many  oonTents  into  which  only  noble  ladies  on  ofhands,  especially  in  the  oelebration  of  mar* 

were  admitted,  and  these  became  so  far  secular*  riages,  the  ordination  of  pastors,  the  confirma- 

ised  that  they  even  oeased  to  take  any  vows,  tion  of  converts,  and  the  baptism  of  children. 

and  kft  the  order,  and  even  married  whenever  BENEFIOE  (Lat.  henefieium),  an  eodesias* 

they  <^ose.     Every  reformed  congregation  of  lioal  living,  originally  including  every  epecies 

Bwedictine  monks  usnally  had  also  female  con*  of  preferment,  as  well  those  to  which  dig* 

vents  under  its  direction,  which  adopted  a  sim*  nities  and  ofSces  were  attached,  viz.,  bishop* 

ilar  discipline.    Two  remarkable  robrmations  rics,  deaconries,  and  prebends,  as  the  lesser 

r\Dg  np  in  the  female  order  itself  one  under  sort,  viz.,  rectories,  vicarages,  perpetual  oura* 

d£ection  of  the  high*bomandsuntly  ab*  cies^  and  endowed  chaplainries;  but  in  its  pop- 

beaa^  Antoinette  of  Orleans,  who  founded  the  ular  acceptation  it  includes   only  the  latter 

congregation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount  class,  and  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  recent 

Oftlvary,  in  the  17th  century;  the  other  in  the  acts  of  parliament.    The  name  is  derived  from 

tame  oentury,  imder  the  abbess  Mechtilitis,  the  lm!eAciwn  of  the  Romans,  which  was  a 

who  founded  &e  congregation  of  the  Perpetual  grant  of  an  estate,  privilege,  or  endowment  of 

Adoration.  any  kind  to  a  subject  by  the  sovereign.    It 

BENEDICTION,  the  act  of  blessiuff,  of  wish-  was  afterward  the  designation  of  a  grant  of 

ing  to  a  person  or  thing  the  grace  of  Gh)d.    It  land  by  any  large  proprietor  to  a  retainer  or 

has  always  existed  as  a  custom  among  Jews  and  follower    as  a  reward  of  services,  being  the 

Ohrutians.    The  Jewish  priests  bestowed  bene-  same  that  later  was  denominated  a  fief  or  fee, 

dictions  upon  the  people  when  they  remained  the   essenti^  incident  of  which  was  perpe- 

obedient  to  the  law,  and  maledictions  when  tuity,  that  is  to  say,    it  was  a  permanent 

they  neglected  it.    The  patriarchs,  when  near  stipendiary  estate  held  of  a  superior,  and  U3U- 

tbeir  death,  invoked  blessings  upon  their  chii-  idly  subject  to  some  condition  indicating  vas- 

dien  and  family,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  sahige.     The  principle  of  the  feudal  tenure 

oat  the  son  who  should  succeed  as  head  of  the  was  applied,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  ecclesiastical 

fiumly  and  tribe.    The  children  of  Israel  hav-  benefices  to  l^is  extent,  that  they  were  held  of 

ing  arrived  in  the  promised  land,  were  assem-  the  pope,  as  a  superior  lord,  though  these  bene* 

btod  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Qeri*  fices  had  not  the  hereditary  character  of  a  fee,  so 

aim,  and  from  the  summit  of  Gerizim  benedio*  far  as  respected  the  office  or  dignity  connected 

tkms  were  pronounced  upon  those  who  should  Iherewith,  and  the  lands  or  emolument  con- 

obaerre  the  duties  of  religion;  and  from  the  ferred  by  a  grant  were  usually  attached  to  such 

top  of  Ebal,  maledictions   upon   those  who  office  or  dignity,  and  on  the  death  of  the  in* 

ahoold  violate  them. — ^In  the  Boman  Catholic  cumbent,  reverted  to  the  ecclesiastical  superior 

ehurdi,  benedictions  are  of  several  kinds,  and  who  was  entitled  to  appoint  a  successor.    This, 

ate  performed  either  by  sprinkling  holy  wa*  at  all  events,  was  the  claim  of  the  popes, 

tsr,  by  signs  of  the  cross,  or  by  appropriate  Ihough  it  was  the  subject  of  contest  between 

Sayers.    Some  are  bestowed  upon  persons  en*  them  and  the  principal  European  sovereigns 

wed  with  authority,  or  devoted  to  certain  ea-  "When  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  ecclesi* 

tales,  as  kings,  queens,  abbots,  abbesses,  virgins,  astical  grants,  it  was  gradually  disused  in  re* 

knights ;  others  upon  objects  nsed  in  wor^p,  spect  to  all  others,  and  the  fcBdum,  fee,  was 

as  vases,  linens,  ornaments,  churches,  oemeter*  substituted. 

iea,  water,  dl ;  others  upon  objects  of  eminent  BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY,  in  English  criminal 
we  to  men,  as  houses,  slups,  the  sea,  rivers,  rail*  law,  Hie  primlegium  el&ricale,  exemption  of  the 
mids,  fire-arms,  the  nuptial  ring^  gardens,  foun*  cleigy  from  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  cer- 
tains, flocks,  and  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  others,  tain  crimes.  This  privilege  no  longer  exists, 
hf  the  superior  ecclesiastics,  upon  Christian  but  it  was  for  many  centuries  an  important 
.people.  Three  times  a  year,  from  the  summit  element  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law, 
of  tne  tower  of  St.  Peter,  the  pope  solemnly  and  still  is  a  curious  and  instructive  part  of  the 
gives  his  benediction,  urH  et  cHn,  to  Rome  and  history  of  England.  The  origin  of  this  priv* 
to  the  world.  The  benediction  of  the  Blessed  ilege  was  a  daim  made  by  the  ecclesiastics  at 
Samunent  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  ftinctions  an  early  period  for  the  entire  ex^nption  of 
m  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  The  conse*  Uieir  order  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com* 
crated  boat  is  exposed  on  an  elevated  throne  mon  law  courts.  Before  the  Norman  conquest, 
above  the  altar,  being  placed  in  an  ostenso*  in  the  county  courts,  where  the  greater  part 
isnnn  tor  that  porpose.    Many  lights  are  bum-  of  the  civil  business  of  the  kingdom  was  trans* 
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•ctecL  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  presided  with  foDnd  thai  as  manylaymea  as  divines  had  bj 
the  flnerif^  thus  uniting  oiyil  and  ecdesiastical  this  test  an  exemption,  and  a  law  was  then 
anthority,  but  the  foreign  dergj  who  came  passed  making  a  distinction  between  \bj 
over  with  the  Normans,  and  were  installed  in  scholars  and  each  as  were  in  orders.  The 
the  chief  preferments  of  the  English  church,  fonner  were  to  be  admitted  but  once  to  the 
obtained  from  William  the  Conqueror  a  separar  benefit  of  clergy,  and  were  to  be  subjected  to 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  courts  from  the  ciril.  In  a  slight  punishment,  as  burning  in  the  huid, 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  a  still  farther  innovation  or  perhaps  this  was  merely  intended  as  a  per- 
was  made  by  giving  sole  juiisdiction  to  the  manent  mark  of  having  once  had  the  benefit 
bishop  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes,  of  clergy,  so  that  the  person  should  not  be  ad* 
This  gave  rise  to  the  contest  between  spiritual  mitted  to  claim  it  again.  The  dbtinction  was 
and  temporal  courts,  and  the  breach  was  con-  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  but  re- 
tinuaily  widened  by  jealousy  of  the  Oatholio  vived  again  by  statute  1  £klward  YI.,  by 
dergy.  The  claim  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  it  was  also  enacted  that  peers  having  a 
was  not  successfully  maintained,  except  in  place  in  parliament  diould  have  the  benefit  of 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  causes,  but  by  various  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of  clergy,  for  the 
statutes  and  the  popular  regard  for  the  church,  nrst  offence,  although  they  could  not  read,  and 
which  imposed  some  check  upon  the  most  ar-  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  for  aU  offences 
bitrary  monarchs,  the  persons  of  the  clergy  then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  also  for  Uie 
were  exempted  from  penalties  for  certain  crimes  ot  housebreaking,  highway  robbery, 
crimes;  but  though  there  was  a  constant  stmg-  horse-stealing,  and  robbing  of  churches — a 
gle  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  assert  this  ex-  significant  intimation  of  the  state  of  morals 
emption  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy  were  among  the  hi^est  nobility  in  that  era.  In 
amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  it  the  duchess  of  Kingston's  case,  it  was  held  that 
was  as  steadily  resisted  by  the  common  law  peeresses  were  entitied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
courts,  and  the  privilege  was  allowed  only  in  statute.  The  ordinary  course  when  a  claim 
the  cases  specifically  provided  for  by  common  was  made  to  benefit  of  clergy  was,  after  bum- 
law  or  statute.  It  is  not  easy  in  the  conflict  ing  in  the  case  of  the  liuty,  and  without  it  in 
of  jurisdictioD,  and  the  varying  legislation  of  case  of  the  clergy,  to  deliver  the  prisoner  over 
parliament,  to  determine  how  fcLr^tiie  exemp-  to  the  bishop  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
tion  existed  by  common  law  and  how  far  it  canon  law.  Then  followed  a  pur;ration,  as  it 
was  enacted  by  statute.  It  did  not  extend  to  was  called,  that  is  to  say,  the  offender  was 
all  crimes ;  and  the  distinction  made  can  hardly  called  before  the  bishop  and  required  to  make 
be  explained  upon  principle,  but  seems  to  have  oath  of  his  innocence,  which  was  to  be  main- 
been  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  or,  perhaps,  a  tained  by  the  oaths  of  12  witnesses,  called 
compromise.  Thus  it  was  not  allowed  in  high  compm^tors,  that  they  believed  him,  upon 
treason,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  any  mere  mis-  which  he  was  acquitted.  This  was  the  general 
demeanor  (by  whidi  was  meant  petty  crimes  less  result  The  scandalous  perjuzy  and  prostitn* 
than  felony),  and  was,  as  a  general  rule,  allowable  tion  of  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  exhibited 
only  in  capital  felonies,  but  not  all  even  of  that  in  this  mock  puigation,  induced  the  temporal 
class.  The  exemption  was  mainly  founded  on  courts  to  avoid  it  altogether,  by  deliveriog  over 
statute  25  Edwanl  IIL,  by  which  it  was  pro-  the  convicted  clerk  (Ague  purgatiane/aeisnda 
vided  that  clerks  convicted  for  treason  or  ^-the  effect  of  which  was  that  he  could  not 
felonies  touching  other  persons  than  the  king  be  relieved  from  other  legal  consequences  of 
himself,  should  have  the  privilege  of  holy  his  crime,  except  the  punishment  of  death, 
church.  By  the  common  law,  benefit  of  clergy  It  was  in  consequence  enacted  by  18  EUzabeth, 
was  denied  in  8  kinds  of  felony,  viz. :  l^ng  in  that  the  offender  should  be  d^vered  out  of 
wait  for  one  on  the  highway  (inndiatio  vtarum),  prison  with  a  proviso  that  he  might,  in  the  dia- 
ravaging  a  country  (d€populatio  agrorum\  and  cretion  of  the  judge,  be  kept  in  gaol  a  year, 
burning  of  houses  {ecmbttstio  domorum) ;  and  Thus  the  law  continued  for  a  long  period  with- 
in all  these  cases,  even  after  the  statute  above  out  alteration,  except  the  extension  to  all  corn- 
mentioned,  the  privilege  continued  to  be  de-  moners  not  in  orders,  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  in 
nied.  From  time  to  time  it  was  enacted  after-  clergyable  offence&  subject,  however,  to  being 
ward,  in  various  statutes,  that  certain  crimes  burned  in  the  hand  and  imprisoned  for  a  year« 
should  be  without  benefit  of  clergy,  as  murder,  All  these  provirions  of  law  still  required,  as  the 
rape,  burglary,  larceny  from  the  person,  or  from  condition  of  exemption,  that  the  person  claim- 
a  dwelling  house,  any  one  being  therein,  and  ing  exemption  should  be  able  to  read,  so  that 
many  other  offences.  As  to  tiie  persons  enti-  those  who  could  not  read  (except  peers)  were 
tied  to  benefit  of  dergy,  it  was  originally  lim-  hanged,  to  remedy  which  unequal  severity  it 
ited  to  such  as  had  the  hMtum  et  Umturam  was  enacted  by  5  Anne  that  the  benefit  of 
deriealem^  that  is,  the  regular  clergy ;  but  the  clergy  should  be  granted  to  all  who  were  enti- 
daim  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  retainers  of  tied  to  ask  it  without  requiring  them  to  read« 
ecclesiastics,  and  other  laymen,  who  were  not  Finally,  by  statutes  7  and  8  George  IV.,  which 
entitled  to  it,  a  test  was  adopted  that  only  is  a  revision  of  all  the  previous  acts  relating  to 
such  as  could  read  should  be  allowed  the  priv-  crimes,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  entirely 
Uege.    But,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  it  was  abolished.    In  the  United  States  this  privilege 
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has  never  been  reooffnized  as  existing.    There  from  the  eontest  with  her  suljeotB.    James  L 

is  a  single  statute  (act  of  congress,  April  80,  raised  the  doctrine  of  prerogative  to  a  higher 

1790X  in  which  it  is  provided  that  hoaefit  of  pitch  than  had  ever  been  tried,  and  Charles  L, 

tler^  shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  offences  bj  his  royal  exactions,  dispensing  with  the  power 

pnni^iable  by  death.  of  the  parliament,  ana  by  imprisoniDg  tbe  recn- 

BENEKE,  Fbibobioh  Eduabd,  a  German  sants,  brought  upon  himself  all  the  calamities  of 

philosopher,  bom  in  Berlin;  Feb.  17,  1798,  his  life.     The  petition  of  right  disclaimed  the 

foand,  after  a  long  disappearance,  drowned  in  IdDg's  anthority  to  levy  taxes  without  the  con- 

a  caDal  at  Qharlottenbn^,  June  4^  1856.    After  sent  of  parliament,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  in 

aerving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  1688,  renewed  its  provisions,  and  placed  the 

he  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  parliament. 

and  Berlin,  giving  special  attention  to  the  Eng-  BENEZET,  Anthont,  an  American  philan** 

lish  philosophers.    In  1820  he  lectured  in  the  thropist,  a  native  of  France,  bom  at  St.  Qnen* 

onivern^  of  Berlin  as  a  private  teacher,  but  tin,  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  Jan.  31, 1718, 

the  continuance  of  his  lectures  was  forbidden  in  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  5, 1784.    He  was  of 

1822,  on  account  of  his  departure  from  the  phil-  a  wealthy  and  noble  Protestant  family,  which 

osophical  principles  of  Hegel.    He  then  taught  fled  from  France  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 

for  a  few  years  in  GOttingen,  but,  returning  to  England,  in  1715,  after  the  revocation  of  the 

Berlin  in  1827,  he  then  received  permission  to  edict  of  Nantes.    In  London  the  family  adopted 

lecture  in  the  university,  in  which  he  was  elect-  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Quakers,  and  they 

ed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  after  removed  from  that  city  to  iijnerica  in  1781. 

Hegel^s  death,  in  1882.    The  starting  point  of  Toung  Anthony  was  placed  bv  his  parents  in  a 

his  system  is,  that  philosophy  must  be  founded  counting-house,  but  finding  that  commerce  of- 

apon  a  strict  and  careful  examination  of  the  fin'od  temptations  to  a  worldly  spirit,  he  left  his 

phenomena  of  consciousness.    He  thus  adopts,  master,  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a 

in  mental  philosophy,  the  method  observed  by  cooper.    Finding  this  budness  too  laborious  for 

Bacon  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  his  system  is  Mm,  he  declined  it,  and,  in  1742,  accepted  the  ap- 

described  as  an  empirical  psychology.  pointment  of  instractor  in  the  Friends'  English 

BENEYENTE,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  school,  of  Philadelphia.    The  employment  of  a 

province  of  Espirito  Santo,  47  miles  S.  of  Vic-  teacher  of  youth  accorded  with  his  inclination, 

toria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Benevente,  on  and  he  cheerfully  devoted  to  it  the  greatest  part 

the  Atlantic.  of  his  life.    ^^  Few  men,''  says  Dr.  Rush,  ^^  smce 

BENEVENTO,  a  city  of  southern  Itsly;  the  days  of  the  aposties,  ever  lived  a  more  dis- 
pop.  16,800 ;  capital  of  the  Roman  delegation  of  interested  Ufe."  One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  en-> 
Benevento.  It  is  situated  82  miles  N.  E.  of  tiiusiastio  philantiiropy  was  the  abolition  of  the 
Naples,  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  confluence  slave-trade,  and  the  emancipation  and  education 
of  the  Galore  and  ^bbato,  and  is  built  of  the  of  the  negroes.  To  this  end  he  opened  an  even- 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  of  which  it  occupies  ing  school  in  Philadelphia  for  the  negro  popu- 
the  site.  It  abounds  in  remains  of  antiquity,  lation,  and  published  several  vsluable  tracts. 
It  has  the  arch  of  Tngan,  now  called  the  His  style  was  forcible  and  fervid,  and  he  dis- 
Golden  Gate.  This  city,  supposed  to  have  tributed  his  works  at  his  own  expense  through- 
been  founded  immediately  after  the  Trojan  out  every  part  of  tiie  United  States,  and  sent 
war,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  269  B.  0.,  letters  directiy  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
wIkl  having  just  defeated  King  Pyrrhus  be-  and  the  queen  of  Portugal,  begging  them  to  nse 
neath  its  walls,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Beneoef^  tiieir  influence  to  aboUiBh  the  Mrican  trade. 
Item,  or  fortunate  event  It  belonged  for  a  time  He  was  interested,  also,  in  behalf  of  the  abori- 
to  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  was  taken  by  the  gines  of  America,  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
GoUi  Totila  in  545,  and  by  the  Lombards  in  589,  measures  for  their  civilization  and  Christianiza- 
under  whom  it  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  tion.  During  the  terrific  campaigns  of  Frederio 
After  the  iall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  it  reoov-  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
ered  its  independence,  but  suffered  many  attacks  monarch,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
from  the  Saracens,  and  was  captured  by  the  Nor-  him  of  tiie  unlawfulness  of  war.  While  the 
man  chief,  Robert  Gniscard,  in  1077,  who  trans*  British  army  was  in  possession  of  the  city  of 
ferred  it  to  the  pope.  Four  councils  of  the  church  Philadelphia  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
were  held  here  in  tiie  11th  and  12th  centuries,  to  relieve  sufferings,  and  his  pourage  and  gen- 
In  1806,  Napoleon  instituted  it  a  principality  for  ilenees  secured  the  civilities  and  respect  of  the 
TaUeyrand.  It  was  restored  to  the  pope  in  1815.  British  and  German  ofiicers,  even  when  they 
In  1266,  near  Benevento,  was  wagea  the  battie  in  were  unable  to  grant  his  requests.  So  great 
which  Charles  ofAnjoudefeatedManfred,  king  of  was  his  sympathy  with  everything  that  was 
Naples.  The  delegation  of  Benevento  contains  capable  of  feeline  pain  that  he  resolved,  toward 
an  area  of  90  ra.  m.,  and  a  population  of  20,500.  the  dose  of  his  life,  to  eat  no  animal  food,  and 

BENEYOLENOE^  a  system  of  loan  to  the  tins  misapplication  of  a  moral  feeling  was,  prob- 

crown  without  the  sanction  of  parliament  prao-  ably,  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  which  he 

tised  by  several  British  monarohs,  in  defiance  died.    He  resigned  his  school  2  years  before  his 

of  Magna  Gharta.    Henry  YII.  levied  it  success-  deaUi,  in  order  to  devote  himself  whoUy  to  the 

fUDIy.    Elizabeth  tried  it^  but  wisely  withdrew  instruction  of  the  blacka,  and,  after  the  death 
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of  his  widow,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  estate  is  pleasant,  the  thermometer  often  sinking  as 
for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  low  as  70^  F. — The  general  aspect  of  Bengal  is 
negro  ohikbren.  His  funeral  was  attended  hy  that  of  a  level  country,  intersected  by  numer* 
persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  among  ous  rirers  and  encompassed  by  lofty  ranges  of 
whom  were  sereral  hundred  negroes.  The  mountains.  Thatpart  of  the  Delta  watered  by 
worth  of  Benezet's  writings  is  alluded  to  the  Ganges  as  it  approaches  the  sea  is  a  perfect 
by  the  British  philanthropist,  Olarkson,  who  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  of  jungle  and 
confesses  that  one  of  them  enlightened  his  own  stagnant  waters,  called  the  Sunderbunds,  a  re- 
mind and  quickened  his  zeal  in  the  early  part  of  gion  infested  with  tigers,  and  producing  inez- 
his  life.  The  character,  at  once  acute  and  be*  haustible  supplies  of  timber.  At  the  annual 
nevolent,  of  Benezet,  is  revealed  in  his  remark*  inundation  thiis  region  presents  the  appearance 
able  saying,  that  ^  it  is  the  highest  act  of  ohari-  of  a  vast  inland  sea,  when  a  curious  spectacle  is 
ty  to  bear  with  the  unreasonableness  of  man*  displayed  to  the  stranger,  of  fields  for  hundreds 
Idnd."  of  miles  covered  wiui  water,  the  rice  rising 
BENGAL,  one  of  the  8  presidencies  of  Brit-  above  it,  the  enormous  dikes  built  to  restrain 
ish  India,  and  the  most  important  division  of  the  floods,  and  the  boats  floating  in  immense 
Hindostan.  In  1864,  excluding  the  possessions  numbers.  This  region,  lying  between  the  rivers 
of  the  native  princes,  the  presidency  was  esti-  Hoogiy  and  Ohittagong,  alx>unds  in  quantitieB 
mated  to  contain  286,000  sq.  m.,  lying  between  of  salt  snflScient  for  the  entire  wants  of  Ben- 
lat.  lO""  and  28""  N.,  and  long.  88^  and  99""  K  gal.  Into  these  Sunderbunds  the  waters  of  the 
Since  then  large  accessions  of  territory  have  2  mighty  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Bramapoot- 
been  made,  one  of  the  latest  of  which  is  derived  ra,  meeting,  pour  their  streams,  after  traversing 
fh>m  the  mediatization  of  the  king  of  Oude.— *  Bengal  in  oppodte  directions,  from  pohits  1,200 
The  province  of  Bengal,  lying  almost  entirely  miles  asunder.  Many  navigable  streams  pour 
withm  the  tropics,  is  subjected  to  great  ex*  into  these  rivers,  affording  the  most  ample  inters 
tremes  of  heat,  the  climate  having  proved  more  nal  communication. — ^Tbe  soil  of  Bengid  in  sen- 
dangerous  to  Europeans  than  almost  any  other  eral  is  a  mixture  of  day  with  sand,  fertilized  by 
in  British  India.  Sanatoriums  have,  however,  various  salts  and  an  immense  quantity  of  decayed 
been  established  among  the  mountiun  regions  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a  rich 
of  northern  India,  to  which  invalids  are  accns-  black  mould,  very  deep,  and  loose  in  its  texture, 
tomed  to  retire  and  enjoy  the  bracing  airs  bearing  incontestable  proofof  a  country  redeem* 
which  there  visit  them,  as  in  a  temperate  ed  from  the  sea,  as  the  bed  of  sand  on  which  it 
zone.  Many  years  ago,  Calcutta,  situated  in  Ues  contains  shells,  and  frequently  pieces  of  rot- 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Bengal,  was  con*  ten  wood.  Even  boats  and  anchors,  buried  at 
sidered  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  on  the  some  remote  period,  have  been  found.  The 
globe,  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  temperate  whole  of  the  soil  of  Bengal  is  characterized  by 
and  regular  mode  of  living,  and  better  knowl-  amazing  fertility,  and  this  quality,  in  no  little 
edge  of  the  diseases  of  the  country,  have  been  degree,  is  owing  to  the  annual  inundation  of 
introduced,  while,  by  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  Ganges  and  other  great  rivers.  The  lands 
cutting  of  canals,  clearing  the  grounds  of  trees  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  yield  prolific 
and  jungle,  the  climate  has  t^en  greatiy  im*  crops  without  any  manuring  beyond  that  depos* 
proved.  The  seasons  in  Bengal  are  commonly  ited  by  the  inundation.  The  principal  crop  is 
divided  into  the  hot,  cold,  and  rainy,  the  hot  rice,  but  very  good  wheat  and  barley  are  grown^ 
season  setting  in  in  March  and  continuing  to  the  and  various  kinds  of  pulse  are  raised  in  great 
end  of  May,  when  the  weather  becomes  nearly  abundance,  such  as  peas,  kidney  beans,  &c., 
intolerable,  even  to  the  native.  The  thermom*  while  maize,  miUet,  and  other  small  grains,  the 
eter  frequentiy  rises  to  100^,  and  even  to  110^  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  generally  sown, 
F.  During  this  period  the  troops  are  not  em-  especially  in  the  hiU  regions  of  the  west,  and 
ployed  on  active  service  if  it  can  be  avoided,  the  immense  and  univenal  consumption  of  oil 
and  it  is  often  found  among  those  merelv  stand-  by  the  natives  causes  tiie  cultivation  of  mustard, 
ing  on  guard  that  their  dresses  are  mipping  sesamum,  linseed,  dro.,  to  be  largely  attended  to. 
wet  with  perspiration  at  midnight.  In  the  Bengal  husbandry,  among  the  natives,  is  still  in 
middle  parts  of  Bengsl  this  terrific  heat  is  miti-  a  very  primitive  state.  The  plough  is  a  rude 
gated  by  occasional  thunder  storms,  with  rain  contrivance,  drawn  by  one  pair  of  oxen,  who 
and  hail,  but  in  the  districts  contiguous  to  Ba*  are  relieved  by  others  until  the  day's  ploughing 
bar  a  scorching  west  wind  blows  during  the  is  completed.  Weeding,  after  the  crops  have 
whole  season.  The  rainy  season  begins  in  June  risen  above  ground,  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
and  lasts  4  months.  The  rain  is  heavy  and  short  spade,  the  laborers  sitting  down  to  their 
constant ;  as  much  as  6  inches  has  sometimes  task.  There  are  2  seasons  of  reaping,  one  in 
fallen  in  one  day,  and  during  the  last  2  months  April,  called  the  little  harvest,  for  the  smaller 
alternate  fogs  and  rains  prevail,  rendering  the  grains,  and  the  great  harvest,  which  is  wholly 
state  of  the  atmosphere  indescribably  unpleas-  for  the  rice,  of  which,  however,  there  are  3 
ant.  The  setting  in  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  crops  sometimes  in  a  year.  Different  crops  are 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  is  accompanied  by  sometimes  sown  together  in  one  field^  which 
awful  thunder  and  lightning.  The  cold  season,  are  greatiy  inlured  by  successive  ripening  and 
£rom  November  to  the4atter  part  of  Febmaxy,  gathering.    After  the  com  of  all  kinds  is  reap- 
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ed,  it  is  piled  up  in  the  fields  without  anj  de-  ing  on  Bengal,  from  whioh  a  coarse  species  of 

fence  firom  the  weather,  until  the  hnsbandnma  silk  is  produced,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  that 

finds  it  convenient  to  thrash  it  out.    The  graim  of  the  domesticated  insect    The  cultivation  of 

after  winnowing,  is  stowed  away  in  unbaked  the  poppy  is  entirely  a  government  monopolyi 

earthen  jars  or  baskets  of  twigs,  in  round  huts,  contracts  being  annually  formed  with  poppy 

with  their  floors  elevated  a  fbot  or  two  above  growers  to  sow  certain  lands  with  the  plan^ 

the  surface  of  the  ground  to  exclude  the  damp-  and  deliver  the  opium  to  the  government^  at  a 

ness.    But,  with  sdl  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  set  price.    The  plants  are  sown  in  November, 

favors  of  the  climate,  agricultural  knowledge  arriving  at  maturity  by  Feb,  2.    The  opium 

stands  at  a  very  low  point  in  Bengal,  as  in  om-  produced  in  Bengal  alone,  amounts  to  the  sum 

er  parts  of  India.    No  sufficient  care  is  bestow-  of  $10,000,000  to  $16,000,000  annually.— Wild 

ed,  either  on  the  selection  of  grain  or  the  best  animals  abound,  such  as  boars,  be^u^  wolves, 

time  of  sowing.    The  implements  are  few  and  iackals,  foxes,  hyenas,  leopards,  panthers,  tigers^ 

imperfect,  the  rotation  of  crops  littie  under-  lynxes,  hares,  deer,  zebras,  wild  bufOiloes,  an- 

Btood,  no  manure  is  applied,  except  to  the  su-  telopes,  apes  and  monkeys,  and  elephants,  the 

gar-cane,  mulberry,  poppy,  and  tobacco.    The  last  of  which  are  domesticated  in  great  nam* 

dung  of  animals  is  not  collected,  but  used  for  bers,  and  prove  eminentiy  useful  for  imlitary  and 

fuel.    The  country  is  without  enclosures,  and  civil  purposes.    The  royal  Bengal  tiger  is  best 

tiie  roads  are  usually  in  wretched  order.    The  known  of  all  the  untamable  animals  of  India; 

principal  v^Able  productions,  beside  grain  it  appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  ancient 

and  pulse,  are   tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  mnl-  Bomans,  and  is  described  by  Seneca  as  0<mg&- 

berry,  poppy,  plantains,  pumelos  or  shaddocks,  tioa  tigrU,    It  is  of  an  immense  size,  and  such 

limes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  pineapples,  banar-  prodigious  strength  that  it  can  readily  carry  off 

BftB,  the  banian  tree,  the  cocoanut,  which  sup-  a  bullock.    Hie  native  horses  of  Bengal  are 

plies  a  kind  of  cordage  made  from  the  fibres  tiiin  and  ill-shaped,  but  those  in  use  among  the 

of  its  palm,  sugar-cane,  which  thrives  exceed-  rich  natives  and  tne  Europeans  are  of  Persian 

ingly  well,  the  betel  vine,  which  produces  the  or  Arab  stock,  and  are  valued  highly.    The 

betel  pepper,  mangoes,  diaite  trees,  the  areca,  breeds  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  poor ;  goats  and 

te.     The   potato  has   been   introduced  and  sheep  thrive  better,  but  the  latter  are  small  and 

cultivated  with  much  success.    There  are  also  lank,  with  coarse,  thin,  and  hairy  wool.    Game, 

many  kinds  of  flourishing  shrubs,  which  either  poultry,  and  various  Jdnds  of  water-fowl,  are 

grow  wild  or  thrive   with  very  littie  care,  found  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  ducks  of 

The  most  important  of  the  commercial  crops  many  varieties  of  exceUence,  and  the  common 

are  those  of  tobacco,  the  opium  poppy,  sugar,  domestic  fowls  of  Europe,  run  wild  in  the  jun- 

indigo,  cotton,  and  suk.    Ck>fl(9e  has  also  been  gles.    Crows,  kites,  and  sparrows,  are  found 

successfully  introduced,  and  tea  is  largely  culti-  about  the  dwellings  of  the  Bengalese.  enjoying 

▼ated  in  the  districts  of  Assam.  Immense  plan-  the  utmost  freedom  in  security.    A  large  spe- 

tationa  have  been  stocked  with  tea-plants  from  cies  of  stork  is  known  as  the  "adjutant,"  from 

CSiina,  and  laborers  imported  from  the  green  and  its  military  strut  and  erect  attitude,  which 

black  tea  countries  of  the  celestial  empire.   Mr.  walks  about  at  its  ease  and  devours  quantities 

Robert  Fortune^s  efibrts  in  this  respect  have  of  snakes,  toads,  and  lizards.  Among  tne  feath- 

been  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  there  is  every  ered  tribes,  many  of  the  birds  are  distinguished 

reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  tea  will  by  splendid  plumage. — ^The  inland  commerce  of 

annuaDy  increase,  and  become  a  very  important  Bengal  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Agra,  Thibet^ 

item  in  the  Indian  revenue.    Tobacco  was  not  and  Delhi.    The  principal  articles  of  trade  are 

known  in  India  untO  after  the  discovery  of  silks,  calicoes,  muslins,  saltpetre,  opium,  indigo^ 

America,  but  is  now  grown  everywhere.  Sugar-  sugar,  gum  lac,  and  a  variety  of  piece  goods, 

cane,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  cultivated  in  nearly  cdl  of  wMch  now  pass  through  the  hands 

Bengal  from  remote  antiquity,  and  there  is  now  of  the  East  India  company.    Grain  from  the 

scarce  a  district  in  which  it  is  not  grown ;  it  is  corn  countries,  and  salt  from  other  districts, 

cheaply  manufactured,  and  now  enters  EngUsh  form  the  general  articles  of  trade  in  the  hands 

markets  on  the  same  terms  with  that  of  th^  of  the  natives.    Cotton  is  imported  from  the 

West  Indies.    Indigo  is  a  very  important  ar-  western  provinces,  and  an  exchange  of  tobacco 

tide,  of  which  Bengal   supplies  about  five-  and  betd  nut  carried  on.    Fart  of  this  mer- 

aixths  of  the  production  of  the  whole  world,  chandlse  is  transported  by  land  carriage,  but  by 

Cotton  is  abnndantiy  raised,  but  the  demand  is  far  the  greater  part  by  water.    The  roads  are 

anal  to  the  supply,  and  it  cannot  at  present  at  generally  in  bad  condition,  and  the  noble  cause- 
.  compare  with  tne  product  of  the  American  ways  formerly  constructed  by  the  native  princes 
states.  Silk  has  be^i  produced  in  Bengal  for  have  fallen  into  ruin.  Such  disadvantages  arei 
many  centuries,  the  knowledge  of  it  having  however,  amply  compensated  by  the  facilities  of 
doubtless  been  introduced  from  China.  The  water  communication,  the  numerous  branches 
raw  material  was  at  first  carried  to  Europe,  into  of  the  Ganges  and  Bramapootra  being  so  com- 
Greece  and  Italy,  fh>m  India,  and  the  first  silk  pletely  difluaed  over  a  level  country,  that  scarce- 
manufactories  known  in  Europe  were  eatab-  ly  any  village  in  the  province  is  more  than  20 
liahed  in  Greece,  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  miles  remote  from  a  navigable  river.  The  wood, 
Wfld  silk-worms  are  found  in  countries  border-  salt,  and  provisions  of  many  millions  of  people, 
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are  oonveved  along  theae  cbannelfl  by  80,000        DttCiidt.               Antinaq.iBflM.     PcpmktioB. 
to  40,000  boatmen,  wbo  are  the  moet  laborioiia   5?"«"v*i; •• VJH 881,T44 


and  hardy  of  the  whole  people  of  Hindoetan.—  ^i'^J,'!'^^:::::-  ^JSi.W.V.V.V.i^SyS 

Cotton  piece  goods  form  the  chief  mannfactore  Hoofdf '.'.'.. \  s,oo7. ! ! ! iV.V.'.'.i^MO 

of  Bengd,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  g^^»- fjg gJJJ 

formerly  prerailed,  aa  the  nae  of  saoh  goods  ia  B«»Mt.'.".'.V.V.V.V.'.*.V. '.*."/.'.".'.'.*  1' 424. *.'.'.". "/.".**  mjon 

almost  entirely  abandoned  in  British  markets,  SfSK*'* s!^ ^2nXn2 

and  eren  with  the  natiyes  the  cheaper  prodao-  MonlSB\!!'/ "^V.'.'.V.V/.V.'.".'.*.'.*.  ^3«  •  '■ ' '    '. '  * !  wjooo 

tions  of  Great  Britain  have  superseded  them  in  Po<»niediV////////////////.'.V.V.*  A,ns.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'!t,6oo,ooo 

a  great  measnre.    In  the  eastern  quarter  of  ^^^ f*^ *'^ow 

Bengal  the  district  of  Dacca  has  long  been  fa*  Cutta<k.*.\V^'.\V.V.V.*.V.V.'.'.*'.*".  imi 1  ocifloft 

mens  for  its  manufaotore  of  plain  muslins,  J^^^- JJJgJ 6m!wb 

known  by  various  names,  aocording  to  the  fine-  ladoapoor'ud*  m^jViieaV.V.V.V.  cj»-  ■*...'.'.".'  ms|s98 

ness  of  the  different  qualitiesw  as  well  as  beau*  Koordak mo sn^iso 

tiM  varieties  of  striped  and  flowered  musuns.  gSssSsJ^v;;/;;;.;' 'v vv  i?»:::;;:*:"^'»S;ooo 

Coarse  handkerchien  and  turbans  are  made  in  BnnspowV.'.V.V.V. !.'.'!*.!.'!!.'!!!!  4,i8o!  *.'.!!!'.'.! '.%jsb»jko 

almost  every  province.   A  very  extensive  com-  5jj^* JSJ «oo*ooo 

meroe  prevaus  with  Great  Britain,  in  all  the  BMrWioom.V//////////.V.V."!.'!!  8;u4!*.';*.*!!;!i,o4o;ot« 

staple  articles  of  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  rum,  and  5;»2i- v^^i:*; ••  ^^^-^ ttn/M 

inmgo.    The  imports  are  of  wrought  and  un-  *^Sj3uiSSw*^  f *^* *"••* 

wrought  metals,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and,  ifTmniuia^ 4,m i,487,ooo 

in  short,  almost  every  article  of  British  manu-  g^^^i^ufff ^^ ^^^ 

facture.    Rice  is  exported  to  Ceylon,  cottons  to      BeoSn  s&bupoor    f •»^ wwo 

Malabar,  and  silk  to  Surat;  ftom  which  are  ^^j^^ <^ Jffi'SS 

usually  brought  in  return  considerable  quanti-  ^^V'  ""'  slS. '/.■.'.'.*.;'.! JjcoJoS 

ties  of  raw  cotton  to  be  employed  in  the  manu-  Stfnis'idWchampiuiuL* '.'.'. '.'.'.'.  8,8m''.!!'.'.'.'.!'.ij(m,ooo 

fiictnres  of  Bengal.    Rice,  cottons,  and  gum  lac  Ohittteoms- «.ti7 1,000000 

go  to  Bassorah,  in  exchange  for  dried  fruits,  cold,  Tlpenli  md  BnUodi 4^ jgJJJJ 

and  rose-water,  anda  variety  of  richmerdian-  Si^SHm?"* *^ ^"^iSS?"* 

disc  is  sent  to  Arabia,  receiving  in  return  chiefly  oJSirf.TTT// "".*.*  .';!.*  *.'!.','!.'  4,000!*.!!!!!'.!"    oo^ 

gold  and  sflver.  But  the  maritune  trade  of  Ben-  T$i9T$m{itnmuJTiiki^^^  s,oi5 

gl  has  never  been  as  extensive  as  tiie  inland.--  tower  A^mlSSJIISrg.V.V;:!  4;iS!!!!.VV.V:  "roiooo 

Prior  to  the  British  conquests,  all  the  lands  In  I  Durrang a,ooo 80,000 

Bengal,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  were  fiirmed  f  ^Ib'^^r ••®" aoo,ooo 

out  bv  the  nabob,  on  condition  of  a  certain  fixed  tipper  AiBMniLuckempoor.....  t,900 '  so,ooo 

■nm  being  paid  into  his  treasury,  to  raiahs  and  Bodya,  with )      ^^^  ^^^^^ 

zemindars,  who  collected  the  rente  from  the  ^odpar* L^!'!^?!*.....'."  zjbm'^'^^^^Z  400.000 

immediate  cultivators  of  the  sou.    The  titles  of  Ancan 16,164 asi^sts 

the  parties  were  not  well  defined-  and  under  Jj^SSS^ JSJ mSSi 

the  evil  system  of  the  native  rule,  all  justice  was  T^ir„^jCbotoNi^'r^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

frequently  lost  sight  of.    WhentheBritashbe-  r^^3f^  *  ^*^'''' IJ2' ^0^ 

came  conquerors,  a  question  arose  as  to  who  „    \?™'YP«chete JtwV ZST, 

were  the  real  proprietors,  the  cultivators  or  the  M~»nbhoom^  BanbhoiiiiV.!!:!!    mo  f ^^'-"^ 

femindars.    It  appears  that  as  long  as  the  tax,  .j.^^  wm  4Mnm 

which  was  assessea  at  a  certain  rate,  was  regu-  •"i    » 

larly  paid,  the  occupiers  of  the  land  were  at  The  principal  dties  of  Bengal  and  their  pc^u- 

least  secured  in  the  possesrion  of  their  property,  lation,  are:   Calcutta,  418,162,  by  the  oen- 

and  disposed  of  or  transmitted  it  to  thdr  de-  sus  of  1850 :  Moorshedabad,  150,000 ;   Dacca, 

acendants  for  generations.    The  government,  60,000;  and    Burdwan,   54,000.     IVom   the 

however,  looked  to  the  cemindar  for  the  imme-  great  fertility  of  the  soU  and  the  slight  vege- 

diate  payment  of  the  tax.   In  1798,  Lord  Com-  toble  diet  required  by  the  natives,  it  is  cal- 

wallis  introduced  the  permanent  settlement,  culated  that  Bengal  might  easily  support  double 

whereby  the  state  bound  itself  not  to  increase  ito  present  popmation.    This  now  consists  of 

the  tax  on  the  land  at  any  future  period.    This  about  |  of  native  Hindoos,  and  |  of  Moguls, 

measure,  doubtless  intended  to  protect  all  dass-  The  Moguls  are  the  d^scendante  of  those  who 

es,  the  ryot  or  cultivator  as  well  as  the  eemin-  conquered  the  whole  empire  of  Hindostan,  more 

dar,  has  not  done  so.  however,  as  the  zemindar  than  8  centuries  ago,  and  who  were  ori^ally 

has  been  elevated  m>m  the  rank  of  a  revenue  natives  of  Tartary.    In  the  eastern  districts  ci 

agent  to  that  of  a  landlord,  and  l^e  power  hi  B^gal  they  are  very  numerous;  they  are  all 

his  hands  of  extorting  almost  any  sum  from  Mohammemina,  and  hold  the  religious  rites  of 

the  ryot  that  his  avarice  may  dictate,  has  fi^  the  Hindoos  in  great  abhorrence^    As  a  people 

quently  led  to  friffhtftd  abuses  and  cruelties. —  the  Hindoos  are  slender,  handsome,  and  well 

The   following  table,  taken  from  Thornton's  shwed,  of  a  dark  brown  and  sometimes  a  yel- 

Gazetteer  of  Jjidia  (Lond.  1867),  will  give  the  lowish  complexion,  with  black  straight  hair, 

best  idea  of  the  size  and  population  of  the  dis-  Most  of  them  diave  their  heads,  and  pluck  out 

trioto  of  the  presidency  in  the  lower  provinoes.  the  hair  from  ail  parte  of  their  bodies.    Those 
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of  the  lower  ranks  go  almoflt  naked,  wearing  Cape  Negrais,  in  lat.  IG'^  1'  N.,  whence  it  con- 
amply  a  cloth  around  the  loins ;  those  of  higher  tracts  nntil  the  opposite  coasts  are  bat  260  m. 
order  nse  turbans,  and  long  dresses  of  white  cot-  apart,  and  terminates  in  an  inlet  or  indentation 
ton.  The  female  costnme  consists  of  loose  draw-  of  itsN.  shore,  about  50  m.  wide  and  thickly 
era,  a  coat,  and  a  mantle  of  cotton  doth  worn  studded  with  islands.  All  that  part  of  the  bay 
over  the  shoulders.  Their  heads  are  uncovered,  lying  south  of  the  parallel  oi  Gape  Negrais 
and  their  hair  is  worn  fastened  up  behind  with  is  distingmshed  by  some  hydrographers  as  the 
a  profusion  of  ornaments,  which  they  are  fond  of  sea  of  Bengal.  It  receives  the  waters  of  many 
scattering  over  every  part  of  their  bodies.  The  important  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Ganges, 
character  of  the  Bez^guese  cannot  be  rated  high;  BramapootrtL  Hoogly,  Irrawaddy,  Godavery, 
the  males  are  cuniiing,  deceitfol,  and  treacher-  and  Kistnah.  The  tide  in  some  places 
ooa,  and  the  women  generally  divide  their  time  rises  at  times  70  or  80  feet.  On  the  W.  coast 
between  their  passion  for  dress,  and  their  fond*  there  are  no  good  harbors,  and  no  soundings  at 
neaa  for  intrigue. — ^The  English  established  the  distance  of  80  m.  from  land,  but  on  the  E. 
their  commercial  intercourse  with  Bengal  at  a  side  there  are  several  safe  ports,  and  soundings 
very  early  period,  and  made  their  first  settle-  within  2  miles  of  the  shore.  The  6.  W.  mon- 
ment  on  ih»  Ganges  in  theb^inning  of  the  17tii  soon  begins  to  blow  on  the  "W,  or  Goromandel 
century.  This  was  at  Hoogly,  about  20  miles  coast  about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April, 
above  Calcutta.  By  means  of  their  fort  and  luJune  it  acquires  its  greatest  strength  and 
armed  force,  they  protected  their  vessels  which  regularity ;  in  September  it  subsides ;  and  in 
came  down  from  ratna  frt>m  the  demands  of  October  the  N.  E.  monsoon  commences,  from 
&e  njahs,  and  in  the  beginnkig  of  the  IStb.  which  time  till  Dec.  1,  navigation  in  the  gulf 
oentuiy  they  obtained  fh>m  Feroksere,  the  great  is  fraught  with  great  danger.  During  the  prev- 
crandaon  oi  Aurungzebe,  a  firman,  exempt-  alence  of  both  these  winds  a  heavy  surf  rolls 
log  them  frx>m  all  duties,  and  this  was  re-  ak>ng  the  entire  western  coast,  rendering  access 
nrded  as  the  company's  commercial  charter,  to  the  rivers  extremely  difilcult. 
From  the  year  1742,  they  repelled  frequent  at-  BENGALEE,  or  Gattba  Lanotjaob,  Thx,  is 
taoks  firom  theKahratta  princes  and  the  nabobs  one  of  the  6  modem  languages  of  Hindostan, 
c^  Bengal,  but  the  fiunous  battle  of  Plassey,  which  are  derived  firom  the  ancient  Sanscrit. 
gained  in  1757  by  Lord  dive,  with  8,200  men.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Bcmgcby  the  Sanscrit 
only  900  of  whom  were  Europeans,  over  the  name  of  the  country,  with  the  Arabic  article 
nabob's  army  of  50,000  foot  and  18,000  horse  ol  suffixed ;  the  whme  being  cMTupted  into  the 
with  50  pieces  of  cannon,  laid  the  foundation  of  present  form.  Gaura  is  derived  from  Gaur^ 
the  British  empire  in  India.  In  17^  the  Eng-  the  name  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  It  is 
Bahaasumed  the  entire  government  of  the  prov-  spoken  by  25  millions  of  British  subjects,  of 
inoe,  receiving  from  the  Mogul,  Shah  Aulem,  a  whom  about  one-fourth  speak  also  some  other 
grant  of  the  entire  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  dialect.  It  extends  over  the  regions  on  the 
and  Orissa,  on  condition  of  ^yinghim  26  lacs  of  lower  Ganges,  firom  Patna  down  to  its  delta; 
mpeea,  amounting  to  about  $1,800,000,  per  an-  being  purest  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  in 
num.  The  power  of  the  companv  in  Bengal,  the  eastern  r^ons.  One  of  its  dialects,  the 
as  in  other  parts  of  India,  has  been  almost  MaWhUa^  or  2irtf%a,  is  spoken  in  the  Sircar 
wholly  gained  by  usurpation  and  violence,  and  Tirhut,  as  far  northward  as  the  Nepaulese  Him- 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  whetiber  alaya.  The  Bengalee  name  of  the  country  is 
the  condition  of  the  natives  has  been  im-  Jnggo.  This  language  consists  of  an  aborigi- 
proved  under  its  rule.  It  has  been  contended  nal  basis,  with  wluch  a  much  greater  portion  of 
with  much  force  by  able  writen  of  England  Sanscrit  and  Fraorit  has  been  admixed  tlum 
as  weU  as  other  countries,  that  the  people  have  with  that  of  any  of  its  cognates ;  with  a  consid- 
beoi  crushed  and  not  elevated  by  tiieir  Anglo-  erable  addition  of  Afghan,  Persian,  Arabic, 
Saxon  masters.  That  there  has  long  existed  a  Portuguese,  Malay,  and  English  words.  Al- 
greai  deal  of  ill-feeling  which  needed  but  some  though  the  Sanscrit  element  predominates,  as 
dig^t  provocation  to  display  itself  is  proved  regards  the  words,  the  grammatical  forms  of  the 
by  the  extraordinary  mutiny  which  b^an  in  language  differ  more  from  Sanscrit  than  the 
1857,  among  the  native  regiments  of  Bengal,  forms  of  t|,e  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Persian; 
and  which  will  be  fully  tretd»d  under  the  title  most  of  toe  flexions  of  nouns  and  verbs  having 
Hm>O0TAH.  been  lost,  and  their  places  being  supplied  by 
BENGAL,  Bat  of  (Lat  Gangetioui  Smut},  anxiliBry  words,  and  by  circumlocution.  Not- 
a  gulf  of  the  Indian  ocean,  embraced  between  withstanding  this,  it  admits,  in  the  higher  style, 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  on  the  W.  and  the  many  of  those  forms,  which  are  intelligible  only 
coast  of  Lower  Siam,  Tenaaserim,  Pegu,  and  to  more  cultivated  persons.  There  are  no  forms 
Aracan  on  the  E.  With  the  excq>tion  of  the  of  gender,  and  only  few  feminine  words  are 
Arabian  sea,  it  is  the  largest  indentation  on  the  formed  by  the  suffixes  I  and  im.  There  are  7 
southern  coast  of  Asia,  its  width  at  the  broad-  cases  made  by  suffixes — ^nominative,  accusative, 
est  part,  t.  e,  from  Oape  Oomorin  at  the  S.  ex-  instrumental,  dative,  ablative,  genitive,  and  vo- 
tremity  of  Hindostan,  to  the  same  latitude  on  cative.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  made  by  suffix- 
the  coast  of  Siam,  being  1,400  m.  From  this  big  diff  to  the  genitive  singular.  It  delights  la 
point  it  continues  of  nearly  imiform  width  to  oomp^indworas^  formed  especially  by  means  of 
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a  sort  of  past  participle ;  elegant  Sanscrit  com-  (the  Bengalee  year  1264  oommenoing  in  Aprils 

pounds  being  nnidiomatic.    There  is  but  one  1857);  bat  starting  from  the  Mohammedan  lonar 

co^jngatioQ,  whose  radical  is  the  imperative,  year  apparently  about  the  middle  of  our  16th 

Oomponnd  tenses  are  made  by  the  auziliariesi  century.    Bee  Ohbonologt. 

meaning  to  do,  to  he^  to  heeomo.     Only  the  8  BENGAZI,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  province  of 

verbs  meaning  to  gwe,  to  eome^  and  to  go^  are  Barca;  pop.  2,500.    It  is  on  the  site  of  the 

irregular.    The  singular  and  plural  of  verbs  are  ancient  jBerenice»  and  is  a  mean  Arab  town  in 

often  confounded ;  the  plural  with  a  singular  a  state  of  great  filth  and  wretchedness.    The 

noun  denoting  respect,  the  singular  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  lie  all  around  a  little 

plural  noun  beinxr  used  in  speaking  to  inferiorsi,  below  the  surface.    There  was  formerly  a  good 

There  are  8  simple  moods,  mfinitive,  indicative,  harbor^  but  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  entrance  pre* 

imperative ;  4  others  being  periphrastic,  the  po-  vents  its  easy  access,  and  the  accumulations  ol 

tential,  optative^  inchoative,  and  frequentative,  sand  deposit  have  nearly  choked  it  up. 

Any  verb  is  conjugable  negativelv  by  the  suffix  BENGEL,  Johaitn   Aibsboht,   a   German 

n&.    The  system  of  writing  is  that  of  the  di-  Lutheran  theologian  of  the  ISth  century,  bom  at 

^andgari  (divine  city's  writing)  of  the  Sanscrit  Winnenden,  Wllrtemberg,  June  24,  1687,  died 

language,  but  the  forms  of  letters  are  more  bro-  Dec.  2, 1762.    He  entered  the  theological  college 

ken  and  twisted.    B  and  v,  however,  are  writ-  of  T&bingen  in  1708.    He  distinguished  himsSf 

ten  by  one  character,  and  the  characters  of  the  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  early  exhibited  a  predir 

sounds,  8,  z,  sh,  are  interchangeable. — "No  .book  lection  for  critical  study.    He  began  his  oareer 

written  in  Benealee  appeared  before  A.  D.  1500.  as  a  theological  writer  by  a  treatise  on  the 

After  the  settlement  of  Moslems  in  Gaur,  the  holiness  of  God.    He  was  the  author  of  several 

Yoisyas  and  Soodras  (agricultural  and  servile  very  important  works,  but  that  on  which  hia 

castes)  began  to  study  Persian,  to  sain  a  liveli-  fame  as  a  scholar  principally  depends  is  his  edi- 

hood,  and  were  well  rewarded  by  the  conquer-  tion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  pub- 

ors.    Historical  works  appeared  about  880  years  lished  in  1784.    It  produced  a  sensation  in  the 

ago,  written  by  the  followers  of  Ghaitanya,  the  theological  world,  and  was  one  of  the  most  val* 

founder  of  the  Voishnava  sect.  Several  religious  uable  contributions   to  theological   literatore 

essays  were  written  soon  alter.     A  Bramin  which  the  century  afforded.    No  German  theo- 

abridged  the  MaMbhdrata  ;  Eirtivasa  trans*  logian  has  infiised  more  of  his  spirit  and  senti- 

lated  the  Bdmayana.     Both  are  ancient  San*  ments  into   English  theology,  if  we  except 

scrit  epic  works.    Except  the  stories  of  Exish-  Luther,  than  Bengel.    His  edition  of  the  Greek 

na^s  study,  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  verse,  and  Testament,  preceding  those  of  Wetstein,  Griea- 

a  few  other  elementary  books,  the  vernacular  bach,  Lachmann,  and  Scholz,  was  severely  criti- 

literature  was  very  poor,  until  Ba|ah  Krishna*  oized  by  many  eminent  scholars,  such  as  Michae- 

chandra  Boy  Bahadoor  restored  Hindoo  litera-  lis,  Baumgarten,  and  others.    Bensel  also  wrote 

ture  in  In^  by  bringing  in  pundits  and  en-  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  production, 

do  wing  schools.     His  endeavors  bore  ample  one  writer  says,  he  exhibited  an  enthusiasm  akin 

fruit,  and  many  Bramins  now  earn  money  oy  to  the  inspiration  of  the  revelator  himself.    He 

literary  mendicity^  for  i^Q  sake  of  supporting  considered  the  Apocalypse  as  the  key  to  all 

pupils.    Owing  to  the  abundance  of  Sanscrit  prophecy,  and  believed  that  any  right  exposition 

l>ooks,  and  the  prejudice  of  most  Bramins  against  of  it  would  unseal  the  entire  future  history  of 

the  Bengalee,  this  was  n^ected  until  1800,  the  world  up  to  the  end  of  time.    He  thought 

when  the  college  of  Eort  William  was  found-  he  discovered  in  the  mystical  figures  of  the  seer 

ed,  and  the  study  of  Bengalee  was  made  im*  of  Fatmos  that  the  world  would  end  in  1888. 

Sarative  and  collateral  to  the  Sanscrit,  Dr.  W.  He  was  occupied  to  the  last  in  his  critical  studies, 

arey  being  the  first  professor  of  both.  Among  and  died  almost  with  his  proof-sheets  in  hia 

others,  the  head  pundit  of  the  college,  Mrity-  hands. 

ni\joy  Yidyalankar,  was  distinguished  in  pro-  BENGER,  Euzabetii  Ogilvy,  an  English 

moting  his  native  literature.     Many  Ben^ee  authoress,  bom  in  Wells,  1776,  died  Jan.  9» 

works  have  since  been  printed  at  Calcutta  and  1827.    At  the  age  of  18,  the  death  of  her 

Serampore.    The  first  native  newspaper  was  father,  a  purser  in  the  British  navy,  left  her  and 

published  by  liir.  Marshman  at  Seranmore,  1818.  her  mother  in  very  narrow  circumstances.    Six 

Considerable  change  has  been  made  smce  in  the  years  later,  she  removed  to  London,  where  she 

diction  and  composition  of  this  language,  which  became  known  to  Campbell,  the  poet,  Miss 

continues  to  be  enlarged  and  ennobled,  by  being  Joanna   Bailhe,  Hiss  Aikin,  Dr.  Aikin,  Dr. 

capable  of  borrowing  indefinitely  from  the  ven*  Gregory,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  and  others* 

erable  Sanscrit  mother.     Gilchrist,  H.  P.  Fors-  At  the  syge  of  18,  she  had  shown  her  literary 

ter,  Carey,  W.  Morton,  Hunter,  Mohun  Persaud,  taste  by  writing  a  poem  called  ^'  The  Female 

Tahur,    Tarachand   Chukruburti,    Sir    G.    C.  Qeniad,"  which  was  published.    After  her  re- 

Haughton,    have   publifdied  Bengalee-Englii^  moval  to  Londpn,  she  attempted  prose  fiction, 

dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  and  Bam  Comul  poetry,  and  the  drama,  but  without  much  sue- 

Sen  has  translated  Todd*s  edition  of  Johnson's  cess.    It  was  as  a  bio^pher  that  she  first  ob» 

English  dictionary  into  Bengalee.  tained  reputation.    She  produced  in  succession, 

BENGALEE  YEAR,  one  of  the  solar  years  memoirs  of  Mrs.  K  Hamilton,  of  John  Tobin, 

of  India,  apparently  dating  from  the  Hegira  the  dramatist,  of  Elopstock  and  his  friends^  ot 
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Anna  Boley n,  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  of  Eliza-  ralleys.    The  valleys  are  capable  of  cnHiyation, 

beth,  queen  of  Bohemia.    When  she  died,  she  bat  in  and  around  the  town  there  is  not  eyen  a 

had  made  some  progress  in  memoirs  of  Henry  tree  to  be  seen.    The  houses  are  of  wood,  and 

lY.  of  iVanoe.    Miss  Benger's  style  is  clear,  present  a   neat   and  resoeotable  appearance. 

and  her  industry  in  collecting  facts  was  un-  While  the  legislature  held  its  sessions  here, 

doubted.    Her  life  was  one  long  Ulness,  and  the  there  were  several  large  hotels  ;    commerce 

very  act  of  putting  her  thoughts  upon  paper  flourished,  and  building  was  carried  on  with 

was  a  painful  task.  great  rapidity^    The  capitol  is  a  handsome  brick 

BENGUELA,  a  maritime  country  of  western  edifice,  on  the  brow  of  a  slope  about  half  a  mile 

AMca,  between  lat.  9°  and  16°  8.,  and  long,  from  the  river.     The  facings  are  of  stone, 

12°  and  17^  £.    The  climate  causes  fever,  the  brought  from  an  inexhaustible  quarry  a  short 

temperature  varying  from  04°  to  105°  F.  in  the  distance  below  the  town.    This  stone  is  of  a 

shade.    The  surface  is  mountainous.    The  soil  light  brownish  color,  soft,  easily  wrought,  and 

Is  well  moistened  and  highly  fertile.     It  pro-  hardening  with  age  or  exposure.    The  harbor 

duces  fruits  and  European  vagetables  in  abun-  is  capable  of  accommodating  ships  of  the  largest 

dance.    The  hills  yield  copper,  sulphur,  petro-  size.    The  works  of  the  Pacific  mail  steam^ip 

leum,  and  gold.    Beasts  or  prey,  including  the  company,  with  founderies  and  machine  shops, 

lion  and  hyena,  are  numerous.    The  prevailing  a  navy  station,  and  an  arsenal,  are  in  the  town 

religion  is  fetichism.    The  government  of  the  or  its  environs.    Several  steamboat  lines,  run- 

Srovinces  is  in  tlie  governor  general  of  St.  Paul  ning  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 

6  Loando.    The  Portuffuese  occupy  some  settle*  touch  at  Benicia. 

ments  in  tiie  province,  beyond  ^hich  their  con-  BENIN,  a  kingdom  of  western  Africa,  in 

trol  does  not  actually  extend.    The  chief  of  these  upper  Guinea,  boMered  by  the  bight  of  Bemn. 

is  New  Benguela,  or  St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  Its  extent  us  not  known.    Its  coast  is  thickly 

which  is  a  seaport  town,  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  indented  with  estuaries  of  considerable  expanse, 

river  Gatumbella,  lat  12°  88'  9"  S.,  long.  18°  and  studded  with  isles.    The  surface  is  level  for 

25'  2"  £.    It  is  the  Portuguese  capital  of  the  a  certain  distance  inland.    Further  in  it  rises  to 

district,  and  has  a  very  commodious  harbor,  an  elevation  of  2,000  and  8,000  feet.    It  is 

Its  principal  inhabitants  are  slave  dealers.    It  thickly  wooded.    The  soil  is  profuse  in  all  the 

has  more  ruined  than  inhabited  houses,  and  has  vegetable  growths  of  the  tropics.    It  is  laid 

not  a  single  place  of  instruction.    Old  Benguela,  out   in   square  plots,  which   produce   gums, 

formerly  the  capital  of  the  district,  lies  on  the  plantahis,    miuze,   and   su^r-cane   of    excel- 

ooast  182  miles  N.  N.  E.  lent  quality.    Ootton  is  indigenous.    The  gov- 

BENI,  or  VsNi,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  South  emment   is  native,  and   the   most  revolting 

America.    It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  2  cruelty  is  characteristic  of  it  and  the  people^ 

small  streams  among  the  mountains  lying  S.  E.  Their  reli^on  is  fetichism.    Human  sacrifices 

of  Lake  Titicaca,  thence  it  runs  N.  through  the  are  numerous.    The  country  is  the  seat  of  an 

intenden^  of  La  Paz,  curves  to  the  K.  £.,  and  extensive  traffic  in  slaves,  and  of  a  limited  trade 

on  reaching  the  confines  of  Brazil  unites  with  in  salt,  palm  oil,  and  blue  coral. — ^Its  capital  is 

the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madeira.    The  sur-  Benin,  a  large  town,  pop.  15,000,  on  the  right 

rounding  country  is  level,  very  fertile,  and  in-  bank  of  Benin  river,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 

habited  by  tribes  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  Niger.    Benin  was  formerly  the  great  empo- 

are  in  a  barbarous  state.    Gold  is  found  along  rium  for  slaves.    The  palace  of  the  king  outside 

its  shores,  and  its  waters  afford  fine  fish. — A  of  the  city  is  defended  by  walls.    The  houses  of 

department  of  Bolivia,  on  the  river  Beni ;  its  the  city  are  built  of  day,  thatched  with  reeds, 

principal  towns  are  Trinidad  and  Loreto.    An  straw,  or  leaves.   They  are  irregularly  distribut- 

£nglish   cM>lonization  company  has  received  a  ed.    The  city  is  a  busy  mart  for  cattle,  sheep, 

grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  department  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  yams,  cotton,  ivory,  Euro- 

BENI-HASSAN,  a  village  of  central  Egypt,  pean  wares,  and  fruits.    Bdzoni,  the  celebrated 

on  the  Nile.    In  its  vicimty  are  a  number  of  traveller,  died  near  this  place  in  1828. — Bekix 

sculptured  grottos.  Biveb,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  upper  Guinea, 

BENI-ISGUEN,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.    It  discharges 

Sahara  desert.    It  is  strongly  built^  surrounded  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  180  miles  below  Benin, 

by  a  wall  with  5  towers.  and  120  N.  N.  W.  of  Gape  Formosa.    Lat.  (en- 

BENI-SOCEF,  or   Beni-Soijef,  a  town  of  trance  N.  W.  point),  6°  46'  N.,  long.  6°  4'  E. 

Egypt,  on  the  Nile.    It  has  large  cavalry  bar-  It  is  2  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  across  which 

racks,  cotton  mills,  and  alabaster  quarries,  and  is  a  bar,  with  12  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides. 

is  the  entrepot  for  ihe  produce  of  the  rich  valley  It  divides  into  2  branch^  which  have  been 

ofFayoom.    Pop.  6,000.  explored  to  the  distance  of  50  and  70  mUes 

BENIGIA,  the  former  capital  of  California,  respectively,  the  dense  vegetation  prevented 

shire  town  of  Solano  county ;  pop.  in  1854^  about  further  progress. — Bioht  of  Bbnik,  the  north- 

2,000.     It  is  on  the  strait  of  Karquenas,  which  em  portion  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the 

connects  8an  Pablo  sfad  Suisun  bays.    The  land,  Slave  coast  and  Oalabar  river.    Many  rivers 

for  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  level  or  empty  into  it,  but  the  natural  facilities  for  com- 

gently  undulating.    Beyond  this  tract  are  hills,  merce  are  very  limited. 

and  still  further  back  a  succession  of  hills  and  BS^IOWSKY,  Mobitz  Auarsr  voir,  an  ad- 
VOL.  in. — ^9 
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Tentorons  Hnngamii,  born  at  ihe  Tillage  of  seems  to  have  yacillated,  in  its  attachments, 
Verbova,  Hungary,  in  1741,  died  May  28, 1786.  from  one  to  the  other.  In  its  early  history  it 
The  son  of  an  Austrian  general,  he  served  as  attached  itself  to  Ephrairo,  and  is  generally 
lientenant  in  the  7  years'  war,  and  in  the  Polish  mentioned  in  connection  "vnth  that  tribe.  It 
war  against  Russia.  In  1769  he  fell  into  the  furnished  the  firet  king  to  Israel,  in  the  person 
hands  of  the  Russians,  who  exiled  him  to  Eimt-  of  Saul.  Upon  the  death  of  Saul  the  tribe  of 
chatka.  Availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  Benjamin,  naturally  enough,  claimed  the  suo- 
navigation  which  he  had  acquired,  he  succeeded  cession  in  the  person  of  Ishboeheth.  Around 
in  saving  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  to  him  the  1 1  tribes  rallied,  while  David,  of  the  tribe 
Siberia  from  wreck.  This  feat  won  for  him  the  of  Judah,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  tibrone.  His 
sympathy  of  the  governor  of  Kamtchatka,  most  violent  enemies,  from  the  commencement 
which  was  still  more  strengthened  by  his  pro-  of  his  campaign  against  the  kingdom.  Said, 
fidency  in  chess,  and  he  appointed  him  tutor  of  Shimei^  ana  Sheba,  were  Benjamites.  Jemsa- 
his  children.  Among  these  children  was  a  lem.  within  the  borders  of  Benlamin,  was  al- 
lovely  girl  of  the  name  of  Aphanaaa,  who  fell  ready  in  his  possession,  while  Bethel  and  Jericho 
in  love  with  the  romantic  Hungarian,  and  with  were  in  the  hands  of  the  northern  factions, 
the  consent  of  her  father  they  were  married.  Under  these  circumstances  Bei]Jamin  scarcely 
In  1771  he  effected  his  escape  from  Eamtchat-  knew  how  to  act.  The  death  of  Abner  and  Ish- 
ka  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who,  although  bosheth  decided  its  course.  Policy  was  on  the 
she  had  since  learned  that  he  had  another  wife  side  of  a  surrender,  which  was  felt  by  all  the  re- 
in Hungary,  continued  to  ding  to  him  with  the  bellious  trib^  and  accordingly  David  was  re- 
same  affection,  followed  him  to  Formosa  and  to  crowned  at  Hebron,  as  the  kmg  of  all  Is'ael. 
Moscow,  at  which  latter  place  she  died,  loving  From  that  time  the  fortunes  of  Beigamin  no 
him  to  the  last  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  longer  follow  those  of  Ephraim  on  the  north,  but 
undertook  to  found  a  French  colony  at  Micida-  are  cemented  to  the  more  prinody  estate  of  Jn- 
gascar,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1774,  founded  dah  on  the  south.  To  Judah  Bei\{amin  was  more 
his  colony,  and  in  1775  was  proclaimed  king  by  oloedy  geogn^hically  rdated  than  to  Ephraim. 
some  of  the  native  tribes,  while  his  wife,  whom  In  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Be^jamite  ter- 
he  had  this  time  prudently  taken  with  him,  was  ritory  coursed  across  from  east  to  west  that 
proclaimed  queen.  The  governor  of  the  Isle  of  sreat  range  of  highlands,  on  which  stood  Ai, 
France  refusing  to  supply  him  with  men  to  sup-  Michmash,  and  Bethhoron,  overlooking  on  the 
port  his  state,  Beaiowsky  applied  directly  to  the  one  hand  the  vast  southern  dope  of  Jerusalem 
French  government,  but  witnout  success.  Dis-  and  the  surrounding  country  of  Judea,  and  on 
gusted  with  the  French  and  their  colonies,  he  the  other  the  more  extensive  but  less  fertile 
now  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  was  com-  territory  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  On  this  table- 
mander  in  the  battle  of  Habdschwerdt,  in  1778,  land  was  the  second  great  strug^e  of  the 
against  the  Prussians.  His  subsequent  efforts  Israelites  for  an  entrance  and  poesesdon  of  the 
to  interest  the  English  government  for  Mada-  promised  land.  Here  was  the  conflict  of  Saul 
gascar  were  fruitless,  but  he  was  successful  in  with  the  Philistines  in  the  hour  of  the  deepest 
obtdning  the  support  of  a  wedthy  firm  of  Bdti-  depresdon  the  Jewish  state  ever  saw  until  ner 
more,  U.  S.,  and  leaving  his  wife  in  America,  subjugation  to  the  Assyrian  power.  And  from 
he  effected  a  landing  in  that  island,  but  soon  these  high  table-lands  the  crusader  Goaur  de 
after  he  arrived  he  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with  Lion  ezoldmed,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
a  body  of  troops  from  the  Isle  of  France.  He  armor,  that  he  might  not  see  the  country  that 
wrote  his  autobiography  in  French ;  it  was  trans-  lay  strotdied  out  before  him,  and  desecrated  by 
lated  into  German  by  (leorge  Forster, into Eng-  the  Modem  sway:  "Ah,  Lord  Qod\  I  pray 
lidi  by  William  Nioolson,  and  into  various  other  that  I  may  never  see  thy  holy  city,  if  so  be  that 
languages.  Eotzebue  dramatized  his  character  I  may  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  thine 
and  career  in  his  play  entitled  the  ^  Oonspiraoy  enemies.''  The  interests  of  Bei^amin  were, 
in  Kamtchatka."  then,  geographically  involved  in  the  triumph  of 
BENJAMIN  (son  of  mv  good  fortune),  named  the  house  of  David  when  the  immediate  pros- 
by  his  mother,  who  died  in  childbirth,  Benoni  pect  of  its  own  supremacy  was  taken  away  in 
(son  of  my  sorrow),  the  youngest  and  favorite  the  death  of  Ishbosheth.  To  its  topograpMcd 
son  of  Jacob.  We  find  Jacob  refhdng  at  first  destinies  it  was  dways  after  fdthful,  not  even 
to  let  Benjamin  go  down  into  Egypt  with  the  losing  its  affection  for  Judah  in  the  revolt  of 
other  brethren,  at  the  demand  of  the  then  un-  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  nor  yet  in  the 
known  Joseph,  during  the  famine.  The  tribe  captivity  of  Babylon,  for  after  the  return  Ju- 
of  Bei\jamin  was  weak  and  small  in  its  earlv  dah  and  Benjamin  were  "•  the  flower  of  the  new 
history,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  Jewish  colony  in  Pdestine." 
specid  fi&vor  in  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  to  BENJAMIN,  Pabk,  an  American  poet  and 
Pdestlne,  havins  the  place  of  honor  both  in  the  Journalist,  bom  Aug.  14.  1809,  at  Demerara,  in 
encampment  and  order  of  march.  On  the  di-  British  Guiana,  where  his  father,  a  New  ^ig- 
Tidon  of  the  land,  a  territory  rich  and  fertile,  lander  of  Welsh  descent,  redded  as  a  merchant, 
though  smdl,  was  assigned  to  Benjamin.  It  An  illness  at  an  early  age,  improperly  treated, 
was  a  sort  of  frontier  land  bettreen  the  two  caused  him  a  permanent  lameness,  and  he  was 
great  rivd  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  it  sent  to  his  father^s  home  in  New  England  for 
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medical  advice  and  to  "be  educated.  He  stndied  fongbt  between  the  Anstrians  and  Russians  and 
8  yeara  at  Harvard  college,  graduated  at  Trinity  the  French  in  1799.  Pop.  625. 
college,  Hartford,  in  1829;l)e^n  to  practise  law  BENEENDORFF,  Alezandsb,  count,  a  Bus- 
in  Boston  in  183^  and  was  one  of  the  original  sian  diplomatist,  bom  in  1782,  in  Esthonia,  of 
editors  of  the  "liew  England  Ma«uine."  In  a  family  of  the  inferior  gentry,  died  at  Baden- 
1887  he  removed  to  New  York,  edited  in  con-  Baden,  Sept  28,  1842.  His  mother  was  first 
nection  with  0.  F.  Hoffinan  tne  '^  American  ladv  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  princess  Mary 
Monthlv  Magazine,*^  and  subsequently  was  as-  of  W tlrtemberff,  wife  of  the  unhappy  Paul  I.  of 
sedated  with  Horace  Greeley  m  editing  the  Russia.  She  followed  her  mistress  to  St  Pe- 
"  New  Torker.^^  He  was  next  engagedin  con-  tersburg,  and  married  there.  Her  son  thus  ob- 
nection  with  Epes  Sargent  and  Rums  W.  Oris-  tained  a  position  early  in  life  at  the  court  of 
wold,  as  editor  of  the  ^  New  World,'^  a  cheap  Paul,  whom  he  pleased  by  his  quiet^  insinuat- 
weekly  periodical,  which  republished  the  best  ing  manners  and  talent  for  drawing.  He  was 
artidea  of  English  magazine  literature,  and  re-  placed  in  the  guards,  and  advanced  rapidly. 
ceived  origind  contributions  from  many  spirited  After  the  death  of  Paul,  he  was  transferred  to 
writers.  After  5  years  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  generd  staff,  and  partidpated  in  the  wars 
this  journal,  and  has  dnce  appeared  frequentiy  agdnst  Napoleon  in  Germany  and  France, 
before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  both  in  prose  and  After  the  return  of  peace,  he  commanded  a 
verse.  His  poems,  whidi  embrace  many  popu-  regiment  of  the  guards,  was  again  admitted 
lar  lyricd  and  satiricd  pieces,  have  never  been  into  daily  intimacv  with  the  empress  mother, 
oc^eoted,  but  are  found  scattered  through  the  the  widow  of  Paul,  and  thus  became  intimate 
recent  periodicd  literature  of  the  country.  with  Nicholas,  then  grand  duke,  who  liked  his 

BEI^AMIN  OF  TuDBLA,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  bom  apparent  good-natured  straightforwardness  and 
atTndela,'in  Navarre,  died  about  1178,  noted  high-sounding,  virtuous  phraseology.  Nidio- 
in  history  as  the  first  western  traveller  who  las,  on  becoming  emperor,  believed  he  had  in 
penetrated  very  fuc  into  the  regions  of  the  East  Benkendorff  the  man  to  carry  throu^^  reforms 
He  lonm^ed,  as  appears  from  ins  ^'  Itinerary,"  and  eradicate  dl  the  intemd  abuses  of  the  ad- 
as  far  as  China,  though  most  critics  incline  to  ministration.  Benkendorff  was  made  a  mem- 
the  opinion  that  very  many  of  his  descriptions  ber  of  the  military  board  appointed  to  investi- 
of  places  are  derived  from  other  sources  than  gate  the  conspiracy  of  1825.  He  gained  the 
persond  travd  and  observation.  His  account  fullest  confidence  and  affection  of  his  master, 
18  foil  of  fiibulous  stories  and  errors  in  fact  and  became  an  all-powerfd  favorite.  He  in- 
The  spirit  of  criticd  examination  and  geo-  troduoed  and  enlarged  the  net  of  the  gendar* 
graphicd  research  which  has  characterised  men^  or  military  police  over  the  whole  empire, 
eastern  travel,  and  especially  in  the  Holy  Land,  rendering  it  superior  to  all  the  military,  civil, 
for  2  centuries  past,  was  not  then  kindled.  The  and  ecdesiasticd  authorities.  He  was  the  chief 
importtait  dd  of  correct  geographicd  knowl-  of  this  peculiar  army,  numbering  44,000  men, 
edge  in  scripturd  expositions  had  not  been  as  well  as  of  the  secret  police  or  the  secret  spy 
reoognlDed.  The  Bible  was  not  studied  as  it  is  system,  of  which  the  gendarmerie  formed  tne 
now.  Moreover,  Benjamin  was  a  Jew ;  he  trav->  vidble  centres  and  channels  of  communication. 
died  and  wrote  with  Jewish  prejudices.  In-  Everybody  trembled  before  a  man  who  ddly 
deed,  the  specific  object  of  his  journey  was  to  reported  to  his  master  so  many  secrets,  mys- 
acqnaint  himself  witii  the  state  of  his  brethren  teries,  Ues,  and  scandals.  In  the  course  of  his 
in  the  East  No  wonder,  then,  tiiat  he  dilates  career  he  was  created  a  count  He  was  good- 
with  more  enthusiasm  on  the  prospects  of  the  natured,  but  narrow-minded  and  feeble,  men- 
Jewish  people  when  he  stumbles  upon  a  petty  tally  indolent,  and  himself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
^prince  of  the  captivity^'  exercising  a  limited  his  subordinates.  The  emperor  Nicholas  gen- 
aathoritjr  at  Bagdad  over  the  Jews  of  the  sur-  erally  yielded  to  his  advice,  which,  if  not  d- 
rounding*  counlary,  while  he  utterly  neglects  to  ways  clear  and  intelligent,  was  conciliatory  as 
describe  some  of  the  important  scripturd  places  fbr  as  Besikendorff's  mental  powers  codd  em- 
which-he  seems  to  have  visited  in  Pdestine,  de-  brace  the  difficdt  questions  affecting  prominent 
seriptions  which,  if  fdthftilly  made  at  that  early  individuals  throughout  the  empire,  in  regard  to 
day  (1160),  would  have  Bfforded  vduable  con-  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  enlighten  his  mas- 
tribntions  to  biblicd  literature.  The  ^'Itiner-  ter.  At  one  time  even  the  highest  matters  of 
aty^  an  aooonnt  of  his  tour,  was  first  written  state  and  of  foreign  policy  passed  through  his 
in  Hebrew.  It  has  dnce  been  published  in  hands.  His  habits  were  dissolute,  and  he  died 
German^  Latin,  French,  and  English.   The  first  discreditably. 

Hebrew  edition  was  published  in  1543,  at  Oon-  BENNET,  Hsnst,  earl  of  Arlington,  an  Eng- 

stantinople.  lish  statesman,  bom  at  Arlington,  in  lOddle- 

BENKAH,  a  fortified  village  of  Bootan,  N.  sex,  England,  in  1618,  died  Jdy  28, 1685.    He 

India.    It  is  built  on  a  nearly  inaccessible  rock,  devoted  faimsdf  to  the  cause  of  Oharles  I.,  and 

8,100  feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  citadel,  and  is  was   appointed  under-secretary  of  state ;  he 

defendkdbT  severd  round  towers.  fbught  in  severd  batties,  and  was  wounded  at 

BENEIBN,  a  small  village  of  Switzerknd,  in  Andover.    After  the  battie  of  Worcester  he 

the  cantcm  of  Zurich,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  retired  to  Spdn.    Upon  the  restoration  he  re- 

hiD  dad  with  vines.    It  is  noted  for  2  batties  turned  to  ^igland,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
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•ervioes  by  beiog  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  BEITNETT,  Jahxb  Gobdov,  an  American 

seal,  and  shortlj  afterward  seoretarj  of  state,  journalist^  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  ^^New 

In  1664  he  was  created  Baron  ArUngton ;  in  York  Herald, "  bom  abont  the  year  1800,  at 

1670  became  noted  as  one  of  the  famous  ca-  New  Mill,  Keith,  in  BanfiEshire,  Scotland.     He 

bal,  bnt  is  not  accosed  of  entertaining  their  remained  at  school  in  his  native  place  till  he 

extreme  sentiments ;  he  was  created  earl  of  was  14  or  15  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  a 

Arlington  in  1672.    He  was  one  of  the  pleni-  Roman  OathoUc  seminary  in  Aberdeen,  with  a 

potentiaries  sent  to  Utrecht  to  negotiate  a  peace  view  to  preparing  for  holy  orders  in  that  chnrch, 

between  Austria  and  France.    This  mission  not  of  whicli  his  parents  were  members.    At  this 

being  snccessfol,  an  endeavor  was  made  by  his  institation  he  pursued  the  usual  routine  of  aca- 

colleagnes  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  failure  upon  demic  life  for  2  or  8  years,  when  he  abandoned 

Arlington;  he,  however,  defended  himself  be-  the  intention  of  entering  upon  an  ecclemastical 

fore  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  acquitted,  career,  and  soon  after  determined  to  emigrate 

The  war  with  Holland,  which  is  said  to  have  to  this  country.    Acting  under  a  sudden  im- 

been  caused  by  the  machinations  of  the  cabaL  pulse,  he  embarked  with  a  youthful  compan- 

lost  to  Arlington  the  &vor  of  the  king  and  ion,  in  April,  1819,  and  arriving  in  Halifax,  with 

people ;   he,  however,  received  the  office  of  but  scanty  pecuniary  resources,  betook  himself 

chamberlain.    In  1679  he  became  a  member  of  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  for  the  sake  of  a 

the  new  council,  and  retained  his  office  of  livelihood.    He  was  led  to  this  employment  by 

chamberlain  on  the  accession  of  James  IL  necessity  rather  than  inclination.and  after  a  bri^ 

During  the  many  years  in  which  he  resided  on  experience  of  its  annoyances,  left  Halifax  for 

the  continent  he  had  learned  a  cosmopolitan  Portland,  and  soon  made  his  way  to  Boston, 

indifference  to  constitutions  and  religions ;  and  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  18^9,  and  making  the 

while,  if  there  was  any  form  of  government  acquaintance  of  Mr.  William*1iVells,  an  English 

which  he  liked,  it  was  that  of  France,  and  if  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  the  distinguished 

there  was  any  church  for  which  he  felt  a  pref-  publishing  house  of  Wells  and  Lilly,  he  obtained 

erenoe,  it  was  that  of  Rome,  he  yet  observed  the  situation  of  a  proof  reader  in  that  establish- 

the  outward  ordinances  of  Protestantism,  and  ment.    During  his  residence  in  Boston  he  was 

accommodated  himself  to  the  political  views  of  the  author  of  several  poetical  compositions, 

the  kins  and  the  public.  suggested  by  his  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of  that 

BENNET,  Thomas,  an  Anglican  theologian  metropolis.    Little  else  is  known  of  his  history 

and  controversialist,  writing  equally  against  at  this  period.    In  1822  he  came  for  the  first 

the   Catholics    and    the   various   bodies   of  time  to  New  York,  and  after  a  short  connection 

dissenters,  born  at  Salisbury,   May  7,  1678,  with  the  press,  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Wil- 

died  Oct  9,  1728.    He  was  extensively  ao-  lington,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Charleston  Con- 

quainted  wiu  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental  rier "  to  employ  him  as  a  translator  from  the 

literatures,  and  composed  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Spanish-American  papers,  for  that  joumid.    He 

language.     In  1700  he  became  rector  of  St.  also  prepared  original  articles  for  the  ^^Courierp'' 

Jameses,  Colchester,  which  position   he  held  some  of  which  were  in  verse.    He  remained  in 

until  1714,  when  he  became  D.D.,  and  removed  this  situation  for  several  months,  when  he  re- 

to  London,  where  he  was  chosen   morning  turned  to  New  York,  and  issued  proposals  for 

preacher  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  lecturer  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  school.    This 

at  St.  Olave's.  in  the  Borough.    He  was  soon  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  his  next 

after  presentea  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's,  step  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 

Cripplegate.  Beside  his  works  in  confutation  of  political  economy,  in  the  vestry  of  the  old 

popery,  schism,  Quakerism,  and  the  principles  Dutdi  church  in  Ann  street.     In  1825  Mr. 

of  the  nonjurors,  he  wrote  many  tracts  on  Bennett  made  his  first  attempt  to  become  the 

baptism,    liturgi^    and   clerical   rights,  and  proprietor  of  a  public  journal.    He  purchased 

engaged  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy  in  an  a  Sunday  newspaper  called  the  ^'  New  York 

examination  of  the  "Scripture   Doctrine  of  Courier;'^  but  not  succeeding  in  the  enterprise, 

the  Trinity"  by  Dr.  Clark.    Bennet  was  violent  was  employed  as  a  writer  and  reporter  for  sev- 

in  his  disputes,  but  honest  and  orthodox  in  eral  loumals  of  the  city.    In  1826  he  became 

his  views.  closely  connected  with  the  '^National  Advo- 

BENNET,  William,  an  English  composer,  cate,"  a  democratic  newspaper  published  by 

bom  about  1767,  studied  music  at  Exeter,  un-  Mr.  Snowden ;  and  after  the  state  election  of 

der  Bond  and  Jackson,  and  at  London,  under  that  year,  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  poll- 

Bach  and  Schrdter.    By  the  last  he  was  in-  tics.    He  was  a  vehement  opposer  of  the  tari£^ 

structed  in  playing  upon  the  piano-forte,  which  and  commented  severely  on  tiie  subject  of  banks 

he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Plymouth.  In  and  banking.    In  the  spring  of  1827  he  disoon- 

1798  he  was  made  oi^ganist  to  the  church  of  St.  tinned  his  connection  with  the  *^  National  Ad^ 

Andrew's  at  Plymouth,  and  gained  much  repu-  vocate,"  which,  having  changed  proprietors, 

tation  as  an  improvisator  upon  the  organ.    Of  had  espoused  the  cause  of  John  Quincy  Adams^ 

his  numerous  compositions  the  best  are  his  col-  while  Mr.  Bennett  was  a  warm  partisan  ot 

lects  of  the  church  of  England,  new  version  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  in  the  senate  of  the 

psalms,  an  anthem  for  the  coronation  of  C^rge  United  States.    He  was  next  engaged  with  the 

IV .,  and  an  American  glee,  late  M.  M.  Noah,  as  associate  editor  of  the 
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**  Enquirer,'*  and   became  an  acknowledged  page,  he  spent  5  years  at  the  Hanoverian  court 

member  of  the  Tammany  society.    During  the  of  George  II. ;  entered  the  Hanoverian  army,  and 

presidential  canvass  of  1828,  he  was  devoted  to  halving  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 

the  interests  of  €ren.  Jackson,  residing  at  Wash-  foot  guards,  participated  in  the  last  campaign 

ioffton  as  correspondent  of  the  *^  Enquirer/'  of  the  7  years'  war.    His  ezcessive  passion  for 

Alter  the  fusion  of   that  journal  with  the  the  fair  sex  at  that  time  made  more  noise  than 

**•  €k>urier,"  in  1629,  he  contmued  to  write  in  his  warlike  exploits.    In  order  to  marry  the 

the  editorial  department  of  the  ^^  Courier  and  daughter  of  the  baron  of  Steinbei^,  the  Hano- 

Enquirer;"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  verian  minister  at  thfcourtofYienna,  he  left  the 

J  ear,  he  became  an  associate  editor.  In  1831  army^  retired  to  his  Hanoverian  estate  of  BanteUi, 
e  commenced  b  series  of  articles  on  the  bank-  by  dmt  of  lavish  expenditure  got  hopelessly 
ing  system  of  the  United  States,  sustaining  the  in  debt,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  re- 
opposition  of  Gea.  Jackson  and  the  democratic  solved  to  restore  his  fortune  by  entering  the 
party,  to  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bussian  military  service.  Made  a  lieutenant- 
iMmk.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  1832,  colonel  by  Catharine  H.,  he  served  first  under 
when  a  difference  of  political  opinion  with  the  Romanzoi^  against  Uie  Turks,  and  then  under 
senior  edito^  Col.  J.  W.  Webb,  led  to  his  re-  Suwaroff,  against  the  rebel  Pugatcheff.  Dur- 
tirement)  and  in  Oct  of  the  same  year  he  is-  ing  a  furlough  granted  to  him  he  went  to  Han- 
sued  the  first  number  of  a  new  journal  called  over  to  carry  off  Mile,  von  Schwiehelt,  a  lady 
the  ^  New  York  Globe."  This  continued  pre-  renowned  for  her  beauty.  On  his  return  to 
dsely  one  month,  during  which  time  it  was  Bussia,  the  protection  of  Bomanzoff  and  Po- 
strenuously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Jackson  and  temkin  procured  for  him  the  command  of  a 
Van  Bnren.  Mr.  Bennett  then  purchased  a  regiment.  Having  distinguished  himself  at  the 
part  of  the  ^^Pennsylvanian,"  a  daily  Journal  in  siege  of  Otchakov,  in  1788,  he  was  appointed 
Philadelphia,  and  became  its  principal  editor.  bngadier-generaL  In  the  Polish  campaign  of 
He  oontinued  this  publication  until  1834^  when  1798-'94,  he  commanded  a  corps  of  light  troops ; 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  May,  1835,  was  created  general  after  the  afEairs  of  Orschani 
issued  the  first  number  of  tne^*  New  York  Her-  and  SoUi;  dedded  the  victory  of  Vilna,  by 
aid,''  with  which  Journal  his  name  has  since  breaking  up,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  the  cen- 
that  time  been  identified.  (See  ^^  Memoirs  of  tre  of  the  Polish  army,  and,  in  consequence  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  his  Times,"  by  a  some  bold  surprises,  succeesftdly  executed  on 
Journalist,  New  York,  1855.)  the  banks  of  the  lower  Niemen,  was  rewarded 
BENNETT,  Wiluam  StbbndalB)  an  English  by  Catharine  II.  with  the  order  of  St  Vladimir, 
composer,  bom  at  Sheffield,  England,  April  13,  a  sabre  of  honor,  and  200  serfii.  During  his 
1816.  At  dyears  of  age  he  was  entered  as  a  Polish  campdgn  he  exhibited  the  qualities  of  a 
chorister  in  JEung's  college,  Cambridge,  whence  good  cavalry  officer — ^fire,  audacity,  and  quick- 
he  was  transferred  to  the  royal  academy  of  ness — ^but  not  the  higher  attainments  indispen- 
nnisici  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crotch,  under  sable  for  the  chief  of  an  army.  After  the  Po- 
whose  tuition  he  composed  a  symphony  in  £  lish  campaign,  he  was  despatched  to  the  army 
flat,  and  several  concertos,  which  were  perform-  in  Persia,  where,  by  means  of  a  bombardment, 
ed  at  tlie  philharmonic  concerts  in  London,  lasting  10  days,  he  compelled  Derbend,  on  the 
He  had  completed  Iseveral  brilliant  composi-  Caspian  sea,  to  surrender.  The  cross  of  the 
tions,  when  attending  the  musical  festival  at  order  of  St.  George  of  the  second  dass,  was  the 
Dttoseldori^  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  last  gift  he  received  from  Catharine  II.,  after 
Mendelssohn,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  whose  death  he  was  recalled  and  disgraced  by 
him  which  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  her  successor.  Count  Pahlen,  military  governor 
career  of  the  young  composer,  who  thence-  of  St.  Petersburff,  was  organisdng  at  that  time 
forth  modelled  his  style  upon  that  of  his  friend,  the  conspiracy  by  which  Paul  lost  his  life, 
at  whose  invitation  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and  Pahlen,  knowing  the  reckless  character  of  Ben- 
brought  out  his  overture  of  the  ^*  Naiades,"  and  ningsen,  let  him  into  the  secret,  and  gave  him 
other  works,  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  The  the  post  of  honor — that  of  leading  the  conspira- 
iavor  with  which  these  were  received  induced  tors  in  the  emperor's  bedchamber.  It  was  Ben- 
him  to  make  Germany  his  home  for  sevend  ningsen  who  dragged  Paul  from  the  chimney, 
years.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1838,  he  where  he  had  secreted  himself;  and  when  the 
was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  other  conspirators  hesitated,  on  Paulas  refusal 
music  He  delivered  at  Queen's  college,  Lon-  to  abdicate,  Btfmingsen  exclaimed,  **  Enough 
don,  in  1848,  a  lecture  on  harmony,  and  has  talk,"  untied  his  own  sash,  rushed  on  Paul,  and 
composed  for  his  pupils  a  collection  of  pieces  after  a  struggle,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the 
te  practice  on  the  piano-forte.  His  music  so  others,  suc^ded  in  strangling  the  victim.  To 
strongly  reflects  the  peculiarities  of  Mendek-  shorten  the  process,  Benningsen  struck  him  on 
sohn,  that  it  cannot  be  caDed  original,  though  the  head  with  a  heavy  ^ver  snufif  box.  Im- 
fbll  of  grace  and  imagination.  mediately  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  I.,  Ben- 
BENNIN6SEN,  Ixns  Avotrsr  Thbophilb,  ningsen  received  a  military  command  in  Lithu- 
oount,  a  Russian  general,  bom  in  Brunswick,  ania.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
Feb.  10,  1745,  where  his  father  served  as  colo-  of  1806-'7,  he  commanded  a  corps  in  the  first 
nel  in  the  goarda,  died  Oct  8, 1826.    As  a  army  under  Kameuski— the  second  being  com- 
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manded  by  BozbO^deQ — he  tried  in  Tain  to  a  strange  oompoimd  of  rash  impradenoe  and 
cover  Warsaw  ag^ainst  the  French,  was  forced  weak  irresolation.  During  the  campaign  of 
to  retreat  to  Foltnsk  on  the  Narev,  and  there,  1812,  his  principal  activity  was  displayed  at  the 
Dec.  24,  1806,  proved  able  to  repulse  an  at-  head-qnarters  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  where 
tack  of  Lannes  and  Bemadotte,  his  forces  being  he  intrigned  against  Bfffclay  de  Tolly,  with  a 
ffreatly  soperior,  since  Napoleon,  with  his  main  view  to  get  his  place.  In  the  campaign  of 
force,  had  marched  upon  the  second  Russian  1818,  he  commanded  a  Russian  anny  of  reserve, 
army.  Benningsen  forwarded  vain-glorious  re-  and  was  created  count  by  Alexander,  on  the 
ports  to  the  emperor  Alexaitter^nd.  by  dint  of  in-  battlefield  of  Leipsio.  Receiving  afterward 
trignes  against  Kamenski  and  buxnOvden,  soon  the  order  to  dislod^  Davoust  from  Hamburg, 
gained  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  des-  he  beleaguered  it  until  Napoleon^s  abdication 
tined  to  operate  against  Napoleon.  At  the  end  of  April,  1814,  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  For 
of  January,  1807,  he  made  an  offensive  move-  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Hamburg,  then 
ment  against  Napoleon^s  winter  quarters,  and  e»-  effected  by  him,  he  claimed  and  received  new 
caped  by  mere  chance  the  snare  Napoleon  had  honors  and  emoluments.  After  having  held 
laid  for  him,  and  then  fought  the  battie  of  Ev-  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  south,  in 
lau.  Eylau  having  fallen  on  the  7tb,  the  mam  Bessarabia,  from  1814  to  1818,  he  finally  re- 
battie,  which,  in  order  to  break  Napoleon^s  vio-  tired  to  his  Hanoverian  estate,  where  he  died, 
lent  pursuit,  Benningsen  was  forced  to  accept,  having  squandered  most  of  his  fortune,  and 
occurred  on  Feb.  8.  The  tenacity  of  the  Bus-  leaving  his  children  poor  in  the  Russian  service, 
sian  troops,  the  arrival  of  the  Prussiaus  under  BENNINGTON,  the  name  of  a  county  and 
Lestocq,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the  single  its  shire  town  in  Vermont,  area  about  700  sq. 
French  corps  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  miles,  pop.  in  1850,  18,689.  It  lies  in  the  8. 
made  the  victory  doubtftil.  Both  parties  claim-  W.  comer  of  the  stete,  and  is  skirted  by  the 
ed  it,  and  at  any  rate,  the  field  of  Eylau — as  Green  mountains  on  the  east.  It  is  well  water- 
Napoleon  himself  said — was  the  bloodiest  ed  by  the  BattenkUl,  Hoosick,  and  smaller 
among  all  his  battles.  Benningsen  had  Te  streams,  has  many  water  privileges,  and  aJ- 
I>eutni  sung,  and  received  from  the  czar  a  though  much  of  its  land  is  too  rough  for  culti- 
Russian  or&r,  a  pension  of  12,000  rubles,  and  vation,  it  is  good  for  grazing,  and  is,  on  tiie 
a  letter  of  congratidation,  praising  him ^as  "the  whole,  a  thriving  part  of  the  stete.  In  the 
vanquisher  of  the  never  vanquished  captain.''  north  part  of  the  county,  especially  in  Dorset, 
In  the  spring,  he  intrenched  nimself  at  Hells-  large  quantities  of  marble  are  quarried  and 
berg,  and  neglected  to  attack  Napoleon,  while  manufactured,  for  building  and  ornamental 
part  of  the  French  army  was  still  occupied  with  purposes,  some  varieties  of  which  are  very 
the  siege  of  Dantac;  but,  after  the  M  of  Dantzic,  white  and  fine,  and  take  a  high  polish, 
and  the  junction  of  the  French  army,  thought  The  county  is  cut  by  2  railroads,  meeting 
the  time  for  attack  had  arrived.  First  ddayed  at  Rutiand,  Y t,  on  the  north,  and  at  Eagle 
by  Napoleon's  vanguard,  which  mustered  the  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  on  the  south.  The  Rut- 
third  part  only  of  his  own-numerical  force,  he  land  and  W^ington  road  crosses  the  north* 
was  soon  manoeuvred  back  by  Napoleon  into  western  comer  of  the  county  only,  while  the 
lus  intrenched  camp.  There  Napoleon  attack-  western  Vermont  nearly  bisecte  it,  having  ste- 
ed him  in  vain  June  10.  with  but  two  corps  tions  in  6  towns.  In  1850  the  productions 
and  some  battalions  of  tne  guard,  but  on  the  amounted  to  150,920  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
nezt  day  induced  him  to  abandon  his  camp  200,013  of  potatoes,  54,600  tons  of  hay,  602,- 
and  beat  a  retreat  Suddenly,  however,  and  786  pounds  of  butter,  and  558,494  of  cheese, 
without  waiting  for  a  corps  of  28,000  men,  There  were  8  cotton  and  4  woollen  fsctories,  8 
which  had  already  reached  I^t,  he  returned  to  grist  mills,  2  paper  mills,  2  powder  mills,  40 
the  offensive,  occupied  Friedland,  and  there  saw  miUs,  4  founderies,  2  newspaper  offices,  29 
drew  up  his  army,  with  the  river  AUe  in  lus  churches,  and  6,177  pupils  atten^ng  public 
rear,  and  the  bridge  of  Friedland  as  his  only  schools. — ^The  town  is  situated  in  the  S.  W. 
line  of  retreat  Instead  of  quickly  advancing,  part  of  the  county,  was  settied  in  1761, 
before  Napoleon  was  able  to  concentrate  his  has  a  considerable  manufacturing  interest,  es- 
troops,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  amused  for  5  peciaUy  of  stoneware,  known  as  the  Benning- 
or  6  hours  by  Lannes  and  Mortier,  until,  to-  ton  ware,  and  is  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  the 
ward  5  o'dodc,  Napoleon  had  his  forces  ready,  county,  Manchester  beingthe  other.  Bennington 
and  then  conmaanaed  the  attack.  The  Bus-  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place  in  which  one  of 
sians  were  thrown  on  the  river,  Friedland  was  the  early  batties  of  the  revolution  was  fought, 
taken,  and  the  bridge  destroyed  by  the  Rus-  The  army  of  Gen.  Bnrgoyne,  marching  to  the 
sians  themselves,  although  their  whole  right  south  from  Oanada  in  1777,  and  causing  the 
wing  stood  still  on  the  opposite  side.  Thus  the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga  by  Gten.  St  Olair, 
battle  of  Friedland,  June  14,  costing  the  Rus-  created  the  greatest  commotion  throughout  New 
nan  army  above  20,000  men,  was  lost.  It  was  England,  since  Boston  was  supposed  to  be  ite 
said  that  Benningsen  was  at  that  time  influ-  point  of  destination.  Gen.  Stark  chanced  to  be  at 
enced  by  his  wife,  a  Polish  woman.  During  the  time  at  Bennington,  having  under  his  com- 
this  whole  campaign  Benningsen  committed  mand  a  corps  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  he 
fault  upon  &ult^  his  whole  conduct  exhibiting  determined  to  confront  a  strong  detachment  of 
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the  enemy  sent  ont  nnder  Ool.  Baam  to  procure  the  Ohadda,  Tchadda,  or  Tsadda,  hut  Dr.  Barth 

mipplies.    He  hastily  collected  the  continetital  thinks  this  name  was  an  invention  of  Lander, 

forces  in  the  neighhorhood,  and  Aug.  16  ap-  who,  in  common  with  other  travellers,  errone- 

pToached  the  British  colonel,  whom,  after  a  hot  onsly  fancied  it  to  he  an  outlet  of  Lake  Tchad, 

action  of  2  hoors^  he  forced  to  a  disorderly  It  was  first  discovered  hy  Richard  and  John 

retreat.     The  engagement  was   hardly  over  Lander,  Oct  25, 1880.    On  Aug.  2, 1884,  Rich- 

when  a  reenforoement  arrived,  sent  hy  Gen.  ard  Lander,  Lieut  Allen,  and  Dr.  Oldfield,  enter- 

Burgoyne,  and  the  hattle  was  renewed,  and  ed  the  Benoowe,  which  they  call  the  Ohadda, 

kept  up  several  hours  till   dark,  when   the  in  the  ship  Alburkah,  intenmng  to  ascend  it  as 

British  forces  retreated,  leaving  their  baggage  &r  as  its  supposed  source,  Lake  Tchad,  but  after 

and  ammunition.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  proceeding  104  miles,  and  reaching  a  country 

200  killed,  600  taken  prisoners,  and  1,000  stand  called  Domab,  the  king  of  which  was  at  war 

of  arms. — ^The  Americans  lost  only  14  killed  with  the  sheik  of  Bomoo,  they  ran  out  of  pro- 

aud  42  wounded.    No  trace  now  remains  to  in-  visions  and  were  obliffed  to  return.    The  peo- 

dicate  the  precise  locality  of  the  engagement  pie  would  neither  trade  nor  sell  them  any  tlung, 

BENNO,  Saint,  bishop  of  Meissen,  born  in  out  deserted  the  villages  and  retreated  into  the 

1010  at  Hildesheim,  died  June  16,1107.    He  woods  at  their  approach.  OnJunel2, 1851,Dr. 

was  educated  in  the  doister  of  St  Michael  in  Barth,  while  travelling  in  Adamawa,  came  upon 

his  native  town,  where  in  1082  he  assumed  the  this  river  at  its  point  of  junction  with  a  consid- 

cloak  of  a  Benedictine  monk.    In  1051  he  re-  erable  affluent,  the  Faro,  about  long.  12"*  80'  £. 

ceived  the  appointment  of  canon  of  the  church  It  was  there  at  least  800  feet  broad,  and  was  liable 

in  Qoslar,  and  in  1066  was  promoted  by  the  to  rise,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  80  or  even 

emperor  Henry  lY.  to  the  bishopric  of  Meissen.  50  feet  higher.     The  natives   informed   the 

The  efforts  which  he  immediately  began  for  the  traveller  that  it  came  from  the  S.  S.  E.    Noth- 

advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  territories  ing  fhrther  is  as  yet  known  of  its  source  and 

ofhisbishopric  were  frustrated  by  the  war  which  upper  course.     The  British  government,  im- 

broke  out  between  the  emperor  and  Pope  Gre-  peUed  by  the  desire  to  open  up  to  civilization 

gory  YIL    He  declared  himself  for  the  pope  and  commerce  the  districts  lyiuf^  on  the  banks 

against  the  cause  of  Henry,  and  though  more  of  this  great  natural  highway  into  the  centre 

than  once  made  a  prisoner  by  the  imperial  of  the  continent,  despatched  (in  coi^unction 

forces,  was  yet  restored  to  freedom.    But  when  with  Mr.  Macgrogor  Laird,   a  gentleman   of 

in  1085  ho  supported  in  a  general  council  the  wealth  and  Imowledge)  the  steamer  Pleiad  to 

ban  of  excommunication  which  was  thundered  navigate  this  stream.  Dr.  Baikie  eventually  took 

against  the  emperor,  the  latter   ezerted   his  command  of  ^e  expedition,  and  has  published 

power  and  took  from  him  his  bishopric    He  an  interesting  narrative  oi  his  journey.    See 

was  afterward  restored  to  the  same  bishopric  *^  Narrative  of  Exploring  Voyage  up  the  Niger 

by  Pope  Olement  IIL,  and,  in  an  unenlightened  and  Tsadda,  1854  '^  (Lond.  1856).    The  Pleiad, 

age  and  a  most  benighted  territory,  labor-  with  an  entire  crew  a(  black  sailors  and  8  black 

ed  with  zeal  and  discretion  until  his  death  for  interpreters,  commenced  the  exploration,  July 

the  welfare  of  his  flock.    In  the  15th  century  8, 1854.    The  expedition  reached  a  point  800 

pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb,  and  in  1528  miles  higher  up  the  Benoowe  than  Allen  and 

he  was  canonized.  Oldfield,  in  1884,  and  only  60  miles  below  the 

BENOtT,  RKNi,  a  celebrated  French  doctor  place  of  Junction  with  the  Faro.    The  want  of 

of  the  Sorbonne,  curate  of  St  Eustace,  in  Paris,  wood  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  and  the  fear  of  the 

was  bom  at  Saveni^res,  near  Angers,  in  1521,  crew  that  the  river  would  £ul  and  prevent  them 

and  died  March  7, 1608.  Being  secretly  inclined  to  from  regaining  the  coast,  compelled  a  return. 

Protestantism,  he  published  at  Paris  the  French  There  was  not  a  single  death  during  this  expe- 

translation  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  made  dition.    The  inhabitants  along  the  banks  are 

by  the  reformed  ministers  at  Geneva,  which,  paoily  pagans,  and  partly  Mohammedans.    The 

although  it  had  been  approved  by  several  doc-  last  are  of  the  Fellatah  nation,  and  speak  the 

tors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  its  publication  au-  Palo  and  Houssa  tongues.    The  banks  beyond 

thorized  by  Charles  IX.,  was  condemned  as  Domah  are  thus   described   by   Dr.  Baikie: 

soon  as  it  appeared.    Benott  was  confessor  to  *^  Though  no  towns  or  villages  could  be  seen  to 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  during  her  stay  in  France,  enliven  the  prospect,  yet  every  thing  around  us 

and  for  some  time  after  her  return.    When  wore  a  smilmg  aspect    The  river,  still  upward 

Hennf  IV.  abjnred  the  reformed  faith,  he  as-  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  preserved  its  noble  ap- 

dsted  at  the  ceremony.     He  was  afterward  pearance ;  the  neighboring  soil  teemed  with  a 

made  bishop  of  Troyes,  but  could  never  obtain  diversified  vegetation,  and  the  frequent  recur- 

the  pope's  authority  for  his  installation,  and  rence  of  hill  and  dale  pleased  the  eye.  Nor  was 

was  obUged  to  content  himself  with  ei\joying  animal  life  wanting,  for  from  our  mast-head  we 

the  episcopal  revenues.  enjoyed  the  novel  siffhtof  a  large  herd  of  ele- 

BENOOWE,  ^^the   mother    of  waters,"  a  phants.  crossing  a  little  streamlet  not  much 

river  of  central  Africa,  the  main  tributary  of  more  than  a  mue  from  us."    The  frirther  in- 

the  Qnorra,  Kawara,  or  Niger,  which  it  rivals,  land  the  Pleiad  got,  the  more  savage  the  pop- 

if  it  does  not  surpass,  in  length,  depth,  and  ulation  became.    They  discovered  a  tribe  who 

breadth.     This  river  has  hitherto  be^  termed  lived  in  houses  and  villages  flooded  with  water, 
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*^like  a  oolonj  of  beavers,  or  after  the  fashion  His  object  in  this  was  to  make  hinisdf  more 

of  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  of  the  neigh-  fUly  acquainted  with  classical  literature,  math- 

borinff  swamps."  ematics,  metaphysics,  and  natoral  philosophy. — 

BENOWli,  a  town   of  Soodan,  near   the  In  the  year  1767  the  conntess'  of  Huntington 

Senc^ambian  frontier,  in  lat  IS''  5'  N.,  long,  founded  a  college  at  Inevecoa  for  the  educa- 

9°W.    It  is  a  caravan  station  on  the  road  from  tion  of  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry, 

the  Senegal  to  Timbuctoo.  under  the  superintendence  of  "hHi,  Fletcher, 

BENSLEY,  Thomajb,  a  distin^pisbed  printer  through  whose  influence,  and  the  sanction  of 
of  London,  died  in  1888.  He  is  much  known  Mr.  Wesley,  Mr.  Benson  was  appointed  the 
for  an  edition  of  Lavater,  printed  by  him  in  principaL  After  remainmg  some  time  in  this 
1789,  in  6  vols.  4to,  and  for  an  edition  of  the  mstitution,  he  went  to  Oxford,  with  the  in- 
English  Bible  between  1800  and  1815,  in  7  vols,  tendon  of  preparing  himself  for  orders  in 
4to.  He  also  printed  Shakespeare  in  1808,  in  7  the  church  of  England.  In  this,  however,  he 
vols.  8vo,  and  Hume^s  England  in  10  vols,  folio,  was  disappointed,  for  notwithstanding  he  had 
in  1806,  which  is  adorned  with  elaborate  por-  passed  the  curriculum  of  the  university,  his 
traits  and  engravings  on  copper.  He  was  prom-  views  and  feelings  were  too  strongly  tinctured 
inent  also  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  with  Methodism  to  allow  his  instructors  to 
prmting  press,  invented  by  Eoenig,  and  applied  sign  his  testimonials,  and  though  he  obtuned, 
to  printing  tlie  "  Times"  newspaper  in  1814.  through  a  clerical  friend,  a  populous  parish  with 

BENSON',  Gboboe,  an  English  dissenting  a  large  church,  and  his  testimonials  were  ooun- 

dergyman,  bom  in  Great  Sa&eld,  in  1699 ;  tersigned  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David%  yet  the 

died  in  1768.    At  11  years  of  age  he  read  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  parish  was  situated 

Greek  Testament    From  1721  to  1763  he  held  refused  to  ordain  him.    He  then  returned  to 

successive  pastoral  charges ;  first  at  Abingdon,  his  Methodist  friends  at  Bristol,  and  entered 

Berkshire,  next  at  Southwark,  and  finaUy  as  upon  the  work  of  preaching  in  different  parts 

colleague  of  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  congregation  of  or  Wiltshire.  In- due  time  he  entered  the  itine- 

Orutched  Friars.    He  published  several  works,  rant  connection,  and  was  ^pointed  to  London 

among  which  may  be  mentioned  '^  A  Treatise  circuit,  and  subsequently  to  Newcastle,  Edin- 

on  Prayer'*  (1*^31),  ^^  Comments  on  some  of  the  burgh,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Birmingham, 

Epistles,'^  ^' History  ofthe  first  Phmting  of  Ohris-  Manchester,  and  other  prominent  places.  After 

Idanity"  (1736),  ^^  Reasonableness  of  the  Ohris-  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley  be  was  appointed  pres- 

tian  Beligion,'*  "  History  of  the  Life  of  Ohrist,'*  ident  of  the  conference,  a  position  which  he 

and  "  An  Account  of  the  Burning  of  Servetus,  occupied  for  some  time.     While  stationed  in 

and  of  the  concern  of  Calvin  in  it.^'    In  his  London,  where  he  continued  for  4  years,  be 

early  ministerial  career  he  was  Oalvinistic  in  commenced  writing  his  commentary,  and  edit- 

theology ;  later  he  became  an  Arian,  and  en-  ed  the  **  Wesleyan  Magazine."    Such  was  his 

deavored.to  suppress  some  of  his  former  publi-  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that  vast   crowds 

cations.  flocked  to  hear  him.    He  was  sent  for  in  every 

BENSON,  Joseph,   a  Wesleyan  Methodist  direction  to  open  new  chapels  and  attend  to 

minister,  bom  Jan.  25,  1748,  in  the  parish  Hxe  various  interests  of  the  denomination  as 

of  Kirk-Oswald,  in  Cumberland,  England,  died  president   of  the   conference.     In  the  65th 

Feb.  16,  1821.    He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  year  of  his  age,  he  completed  his  commentary 

learning  in  the  village  school,  and  was  subse-  in  5  volumes  quarto.    This  work  has  been 

2uently  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  very  popular,  both  in  England  and  America, 
^ean,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  among  the  Methodists,  and  still  holds  a  promi- 
He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  made  rapid  pro-  nent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  cnurch. 
gress  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian-  He  wrote,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  an 
guages.  His  father  designed  educating  him  for  *^  Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'*  and 
a  minister  in  the  established  church,  but,  while  also  one  on  the  "•  Unscriptural  nature  of  So- 
pursuing  his  studies,  he  was,  through  a  relative,  ciniamsm."  Toward  the  close  of  life  he  edited 
4itrodnc6d  to  the  Methodists,  and,  under  the  ^'Arndt'sTrueChristianity,"  and  continued  up  to 
labors  of  that  denomination,  was  converted,  the  day  of  his  death  to  conduct  the  magazine. 
Soon  after  this  event  he  joined  that  society,  BENTHAM,  Jbrsmt,  an  Ei^lish  juridical 
and  ever  afterward  remained  one  of  its  most  philosopher,  born  in  London,  Feb.  15,  1748, 
zealous  and  devoted  members.  Aiter  finishing  m  Bed  Lion  street^  near  Aldgate  church, 
the  course  of  study  at  Mr.  Dean's  schoc^,  at  the  died  in  Queen-square  place,  Westminster,  his 
age  of  17  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Gambles-  residence  for  40  years  previously,  June  6, 1882. 
by  school  in  Cumberland.  Subsequently  meet-  His  ereat-grandfatiier,  a  prosperous  London 
ing  with  Mr.  Wesley  at  Bristol,  he  was  appoint-  pawnbroker  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  —  a 
ed  by  him  to  the  office  of  classical  teacher  in  more  reputable  calling  then  than  now — had 
the  Kingswood  school.  His  first  attempts  at  acquired  some  landed  property  which  re- 
preaching  were  among  the  colliers  of  Kings-  mained  in  the  family,  nia  grandfather  was  a 
wood.  Soon  after  he  entered  upon  his  duties  London  attorney;  his  father,  who  followed  the 
as  teacher  at  this  place  he  enter^  his  name  in  same  profession,  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business, 
the  books  of  the  universiiy  of  Oxford,  and  reg-  and  added  considerably  to  his  patrimony, 
ularly  kept  his  terms  at  St  Edmund^s  haS.  principallv  by  fortunate  purchases  of  laud  and 
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leases.  These  London  Benthams  were  probably  source  of  great  vezation  to  Beniham,  to  whom 
an  off-shoot  from  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family  his  mother-in-law  was  far  from  being  agreea- 
of  the  same  name,  which  boasted  a  bishop  and  ble.  Thongh  yery  nnoomfortable  at  Oxford, 
many  clergymen  amonir  its  members ;  bnt  the  Bentham  went  through  the  exercises  of  the 
sabject  of  this  notice  did  not  trouble  himself  college  with  credit  and  even  with  some  dis- 
much  to  trace  his  genealogy  beyond  the  pawn-  tinction.  Some  Latin  verses  of  his  on  the  ac- 
broker.  His  moSier,  Alicia  Grove  (whose  cession  of  George  III.  attracted  considerable  at- 
beauty  and  amiability  captivated  his  father  at  tention  as  the  production  of  one  so  young.  Into 
first  eighty  and  prevailed  over  the  temptation  of  the  disputations  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
a  wealthier  match  which  his  fiunily  had  in  view  college  exercises  he  entered  with  much  satisfac- 
for  him),  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  Andover  tion ;  but  he  never  felt  at  home  in  the  universliy, 
shopkeeper.  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  eldest,  and  of  which  he  retained  the  most  unfavorable  re- 
for  9  years  the  only  child  of  ttaa  marriage,  was  collection.  In  his  old  age,  he  seldom  spoke  either 
for  the  first  16  years  of  his  life  exceedingly  puny,  of  Westminster  school  or  Oxford  but  with  as- 
smal],  and  feeble.  At  the  same  time  he  exhib-  perity  and  disgast  In  1768,  while  not  yet  16, 
ited  a  remarkable  precocity,  which  greatly  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  Shortly  after,  he 
stimulated  the  pride  as  weU  as  affection  of  his  commenced  eating  his  commons  in  Lincoln's 
f^er.  At  the  age  of  3  years,  as  he  was  not  Inn,  but  went  back  to  Oxford  to  hear  Black- 
allowed  story-books,  he  amused  himself  with  stone^s  lectures.  To  these  lectures  he  listened 
reading  Rapines  ^'  History  of  England."  He  without  the  presumption,  at  that  time,  to  set 
had  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  at  6  years  himself  up  as  a  critic^  yet  not  without  some  oc- 
of  ace  acquired  a  knowledge  of  musical  notes  casional  flings  of  protest.  Betuming  to  Lon- 
and  Teamed  to  play  the  violin.  At  4  or  earlier,  don,  he  attended,  as  a  student,  the  court  of 
having  previously  learned  to  write,  he  was  in-  king^s  bench,  then  preaded  over  by  Lord 
itiatedintoLatingrammar,  andin  hisTthyear  Mansfield,  of  whom  he  continued  for  some 
entered  Westminster  schooL  Meanwhile  he  years  not  only  a  great  admirer,  but  a 
was  taught  French  by  a  private  master  at  home,  profound  worshipper.  Among  the  advocates, 
and  at  7  read  Telemachus — a  book  which  Running's  clearness,  directness,  and  precision, 
strongly  impressed  him.  Learning  to  danoe  most  impressed  him.  He  took  his  degree  of 
was  a  much  more  serious  undertaking;  he  was  A.  M.  at  the  age  of  18,  the  youngest  graduate, 
so  weak  in  the  legs  as  to  make  it  laborious  and  so  says  Dr.  Southwood  Smitb,  that  had  been 
punfuL  Young  as  he  was,  he  acquired  distinc-  known  at  either  of  the  universities ;  and  in 
tionatWestminster,  as  a  fabricator  of  Latin  and  1772  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Bentham^s 
Greek  verses,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  in-  grandfather  had  been  a  Jacobite ;  his  father, 
struction  given  there.  When  12  years  old  he  educated  in  the  same  opinions,  had,  like  others 
was  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Queen^s  college,  of  that  party,  transferred  his  sentiments  of  loy- 
Oxford,  where  he  spent  the  next  8  years.  The  alty  to  the  reigning  family.  The  young  Bent- 
voung  Bentham  had  not  been  happy  at  schooL  ham  had  breathed,  from  infancy,  at  home,  at 
He  had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  school,  at  college,  and  in  the  coarts,  an  atmo&- 
boys,  though  he  escaped  the  discipline  of  cor-  phere  conservative  and  submissive  to  authori- 
poral  punishment,  and  was  but  once  forced  into  ty.  Tet,  in  the  progress  of  his  law  stodies, 
a  boxing  match.  Neither  was  he  happy  at  Ox-  beginning  to  contrast  the  law  as  it  was  with 
ford.  Thongh  regarded  by  others  and  taught  law  such  as  he  conceived  it  might  be,  and  ought 
from  infancy  to  regard  himself  as  a  prodigy,  he  to  be,  he  came  gradually  to  aoandon  the  posi- 
was  yet  exceedingly  difiSdent,  and  to  the  high-  tion  of  a  submissive  and  admiring  student, 
est  degree  sensitive  of  any  slight  or  neglect —  anxious  only  to  make  of  the  law  a  ladder  by 
peculiarities  which,  as  well  as  his  high  estimate  which  to  rise  to  wealth  and  eminence,  for  that 
of  himself,  dung  to  him  through  life.  His  tutor  of  a  sharp  critic,  an  indignant  denouncer,  a 
was  morose,  the  college  dull,  while  his  sensitive  would-be  reformer.  His  &ther,  who  fondly 
pride  suffered  much  from  the  mingled  penurious-  hoped  to  see  him  lord  chancellor,  had  some 
nessand  meddlesomeness  of  his  father,  who  kept  cases  in  nurse  for  him  on  his  admission  to  the 
him  on  very  short  allowance ;  and  who,  in  spite  bar,  and  took  every  pains  to  push  him  forward.' 
of  aD  his  affection  for  his  son,  of  whose  ultimate  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  HLs  tempera- 
distinctioa  he  had  formed  the  highest  hopes,  ment,  no  less  than  his  moral  and  intellectual 
fidled  entirely  to  comprehend  the  boy's  delicacy  constitution,  wholly  disqualified  him  for  suc- 
and  diffidence,  and  never  gained  either  his  con-  cess  as  a  practising  lawyer.  He  soon  abandoned 
fidenoe  or  his  love.  His  mother  had  died  2  with  disgust,  to  the  infinite  disappointment  of 
years  before  he  entered  the  university,  leaving  his  father,  all  attempts  in  that  line.  With  a 
him  an  only  brother,  afterward  Sir  Samuel  Bent-  feeling  in  the  highest  degree  distressing  of 
ham.  Several  years  after  his  father  married  having  failed  to  fulfil  the  high  expectations 
for  a  second  wife  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  al-  formed  of  him  by  his  friends,  and  entertained 
ready  the  mother  of  2  boys,  of  whom  Uie  eldest,  by  himself,  he  continued  for  years,  to  borrow 
Charles  Abbot,  was  afterward  speaker  of  the  his  own  words,  **  to  pine  in  solitude  and  penury 
house  of  commons,  and  finally  raised  to  the  in  his  Lincoln's  Inn  garret,''  living  on  a  very 
peerage  as  Lord  Colchester.  There  were  no  narrow  income,  drawn  partly  from  some  lega- 
children  by  this  second  marriage,  yet  it  was  a  cies,  and  partly  from  a  small  property  conveyed 
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• 
to  Mm  by  his  fiither  at  the  time  of  his  second  ed  in  1778,  a  criticism,  though,  on  the  whole, 
marriage.  Still,  howeyer,  he  continned  a  dili-  a  friendlj  one,  on  some  amendments  to  the  law 
gent  student  and  serious  thinker,  amusing  him-  of  prison  dis^pline,  prepared  in  the  form  of 
self  with  chemistry,  then  a  new  science,  uiough  a  printed  biU,  with  a  pretace  to  it  by  Mr.  Eden 
mainly  deyoted  to  jurisprudence,  but  rather  as  (afterward  Lord  Auckland),  assisted  by  Black- 
it  should  be,  than  as  it  was.  The  writings  of  stone,  did  not  attract  much  more  attention. 
Hume  and  Uelyetius  had  led  him  to  adopt  ntil-  He  was  also  disappointed  in  an  attempt  which 
ity  as  the  basis  of  morals,  and  especially  of  he  made,  at  this  time,  to  be  Appointed  secretary  of 
legislation;  and  already  he  began  to  write  the  commission  sent  out  by  Lord  North  to  propose 
down  his  ideas  on  this  subject — ^the  commence-  terms  to  the  reyolted  American  colonies — a 
ment  of  a  collection  of  materials  for,  and  frag-  place  already,  before  his  application  was  made, 
ments  o^  a  projected,  but  neyer  complete  giyen  to  Adam  Ferguson.  Meanwhile  his  writ- 
code,  which,  for  the  whole  remainder  of  his  mgs,  though  negle<Sed  at  home,  yet  seryed  to 
long  life,  fdmished  him  with  regular  and  al-  make  hun  Isiown  at  Paris,  whence  he  receiyed 
most  daily  employment.  In  the  controyersy  letters  addressed  to  him  in  the  character  of  a 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  col-  phUoeopher  and  reformer  from  D^Alembert, 
onies,  which  became  at  this' time  a  leading  Morellet,  Ohastellnz, Brissot,  and  others.  They 
topic  of  public  discussion,  Bentham  did  not  also  gained  fcnr  him  the  acaufuntanoe  and  friend- 
take  any  great  interest  His  tory  education,  shipof  LordShdbume,whoin  1781  paidhima 
and  his  idea  of  the  law  as  it  was,  led  him,  un-  yisit  in  his  Lincoln^s  Inn  garret.  After  much 
warped,  as  he  says,  by  connection  orhop^  to  urging,  Shelbume  at  length  preyailed  upon 
fayor  the  goyemment  side.  In  the  arguments  him  to  become  a  yisitor  at  his  country  seat  of 
on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  used  on  either  side  Bowood.  The  ice  once  broken,  Bentham 
of  the  water,  he  saw  nothing  to  change  his  became  a  frequent  inmate  there,  and  a  great 
mind.  ^^  The  whole  of  the  case,"  to  borrow  his  fayorite,  especially  with  Lady  Shelbume.  He 
own  statement,  '^  was  fpunded  on  the  assnmp-  was  indeed  more  noticed  by  the  ladies,  whose 
tion  of  natural  rights,  claimed  wiUiout  the  musical  performances  he  accompanied  on  the 
slightest  eyidence  of  their  existence,  and  sup-  yiolin,  than  by  Oamden,  Barr6,  and  other  great 
ported  by  yague  and  declamatory  generalities."  men  of  the  day  whom  he  met  there.  Still  this 
Had  the  argument  been  placed  on  the  ground  introduction  to  Bowood  was  a  great  thing  for 
of  the  impossibility  of  good  goyemment  at  Bentham.  It  raised  him,  as  he  himself  express- 
such  a  distance,  and  the  benefits  that  would  ao-  ed  it,  from  tiie  ^*  bottomless  pit  of  humiliation^' 
crae  to  both  parties  from  a  separation — ^ffrounds  into  which  he  was  fast  simcing,  and  inspired 
more  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of  £e  trae  him  with  new  confidence  in  himself  and  new 
basis  of  laws — ^it  would  then  haye  attracted  his  real  for  his  &yorite  studies.  He  had  also  the 
attention.  Asitwas,  he  had  some  hand,  though  additional  excitement  of  falling  in  loye.  Ayery 
small,  in  a  book,  "Reyiew  of  the  Acts  of  the  18th  young  lady  whom  he  met  there,  whose  frank 
Parliament,"  published  in  1775,  by  a  friend  of  simpUcity  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  stifT- 
his,  one  John  Lind,  in  defence  of  Lord  North's  ness  and  pradery  which  was  the  preyailing  style 
policy.  The  next  year  he  yentured  to  print  a  at  Bowood,  made  an  impression  on  his  heart, 
book  of  his  own,  tmder  the  titie — ^the  first  part  which,  though  it  did  not  result  in  marriage, 
of  it  so  appropriate  to  tiie  character  of  all  his  yet  lasted  urough  life.  Already  before  his 
writings — of  *^A  Fragment  on  Goyemment."  acquaintance  witn  Lord  Shelbume  he  had 
He  had  contemplated  a  critical  commentary  on  printed  part  of  an  introduction  to  a  penal  code 
the  commentaries  of  Bladcstone,  then  lately  which  he  had  undertaken  to  construct;  bat 
published ;  but  in  this  piece,  he  confined  himself  the  unfayorable  or  lukewarm  opinion  of  his  un- 
to what  Blackstone  says  of  the  origin  of  goy-  dertaking  expressed  by  Oamden  and  Dunning, 
ernment.  Bejecting  the  fiction  of  an  Original  to  whom  Shelbume  had  shown  the  sheets,  and 
contract,  suggested  by  Locke,  and  adopted  by  by  some  other  friends  whom  he  consulted, 
Blackstone,  he  found  goyemment  sumcientiy  joined  to  his  Hi-success  in  finishing  the  work  to 
warranted  and  justified  by  its  utility ;  whUe  in  his  mind,  long  kept  this  printed  fragment  un- 
*  place  of  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  na-  publidied. — ^In  1785  he  left  England  on  a  yisit 
ture,  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  too  much  in  to  his  younger  brother,  then  employed^  with 
yague  assertion  and  opinion,  he  suggested  **•  the  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Russian  army,  in  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  as  a  seryice  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  an  abortive 
precise  and  practicable  test  of  right  and  wrong,  scheme,  of  which  Ejrikoy  on  the  Don  was  the 
both  in  morals  and  laws.  Hiis  pamphlet,  for  it  seat,  for  introducing  English  methods  in  mana- 
was  scarcely  more,  appeared  anonymously,  and  factures  and  agriculture  into  that  barbarous  re- 
attracted  at  first  some  attention.  It  was  eyen  gion.  Furnished  with  funds  by  a  roatemal 
ascribed  to  Mansfield,  to  Oamden,  and  to  Dun-  ande,  Bentham  proceeded  by  way  of  Paris,  his 
niug.  The  impatient  pride  of  Bentham's  father  third  yisit  thither,  across  the  Alps  to  Leghorn, 
haying  led  him  to  betray  the  secret  of  its  an-  There  he  embarked  in  an  English  ship  for 
thorship,  the  public  curiosity,  which  had  been  Smyrna,  and  from  Smjrraa  sailed  in  a  Turkish 
aroused  by  the  work,  not  in  its  character  of  a  yessel  to  Oonstantinople.  After  passing  several 
philosophical  treatise,  but  of  a  personid  attack,  weeks  in  tiiat  city,  he  travelled  by  land  through 
speedily  subsided.   A  second  pamphlet,  publish-  Bulgada,  Wallaiohia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Uk- 
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raine,  to  his  destiiiBtloii  in  White  Bussia.  Here  ranking  colonies  as  integral  ^rts  of  the  mother 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  half,  living  most  of  the  country. — ^While  resi^i^;  at  Kjikov,  Bentham's 
time  a  very  solitary  life,  devoting  himself  amid  attention  had  been  attracted  by  an  architeotnral 
many  annoyances  and  privations,  among  which  idea  of  his  brother's,  who  was  a  ]person  of  great 
was  want  of  books,  to  his  favorite  studies,  mechanical  genius,  thongh  like  hunself  given  to 
Tired  oat  at  last,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  running  from  one  thing  to  another  without  stop- 
detained  at  Kherson  by  an  expected  attack  ping  to  finish  any  thing.  This  idea  was  tiiat  of 
from  the  Turks,  he  started  for  home  by  way  of  a  circular  building  so  constructed  as  that  from 
Poland,  Qermaskj,  and  Holland,  and  reached  the  centre  all  the  inmates  could  be  overlooked. 
England  in  the  spring  of  1788.  While  resid-  The  younger  Bentham  had  attempted  to  realize 
ing  at  Erikov  he  had  written  his  "Letters  on  it  with  a  view  to  the  oversight  of  his  Bussian 
Usury,''  occarioned  by  the  report  that  the  legal  workmen.  The  elder  brother  seized  upon  it,  in 
rate  of  interest  was  to  be  lowered.  He  sent  connection  with  his  study  of  penal  legislation, 
the  manuscript  to  England ;  his  lather  caused  as  applicable  to  prison  discipline.  He  gave  to 
it  to  be  printed  while  he  still  remained  absent,  this  building  the  name  of  Panopticon,  and  while 
and  it  proved  with  the  English  public  the  most  still  in  Bussia  wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  ezpla- 
sucoesdid  of  his  works.  Benewing  his  visits  to  nation  of  its  construction  and  its  uses.  These 
Bowood,  he  there  met  Bomilly,  whom  he  had  letters,  after  his  return,  were  printed  at  Dublin 
known  slightiy  before,  and  with  whom  he  now  by  the  Irish  parliament,  the  adoption  of  his 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  as  long  as  prison  discipline  scheme  having  been  proposed 
Bomilly  lived.  He  now  also  first  formed  the  ao-  there.  In  1791  they  were  brought  out  at  Lon- 
auaintanoe  of  the  Swiss  Dumont,  who  had  been  don,  with  additions,  under  tiie  title  of  "  Panop- 
aomesticated  at  Lord  Shelbnme's  during  his  ticon ;  or,  the  Inspection  House." — ^In  1793 
absence.  Bentham  had  become  so  much  dis-  Bentham's  father  died,  leaving  him  the  family 
gusted  at  his  failure  to  attract  attention  in  Eng-  mansion  in  Qneen's-square  place,  Westminster, 
land  that  he  had  adopted  the  idea  of  publishing  where  he  chiefly  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
in  French,  and  had  made  some  essays  in  that  and  a  fi'eehold  and  leasehold  property  of  be- 
language.  Bomilly  had  shown  some  of  these  tween  £500  and  £600  a  year.  He  left  about 
French  sketches  to  Dumont,  who,  very  much  an  equal  amount  to  the  younger  brotiier,  who 
impreaBed  by  them,  offered  his  services  to  cor-  by  this  time  had  returned  f^om  Bussia,  and 
rect  and  re-write  them  with  a  view  to  publico-  had  zealously  entered  with  his  elder  brother 
tion.  Another  friend  ofBentham's,  with  whom  into  the  perfecting  of  the  Panopticon,  with  a 
he  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  while  absent  view  to  apply  it  to  prison  discipline.  Being 
in  Bussia,  nad  written  to  him  of  Paley's  success  now  possessed  of  means,  Bentham,  in  conjunc- 
in  applying  the  prindple  of  utility  to  morals,  tion  with  his  brother,  submitted  plans  to 
and  had  urged  him  to  set  to  work  to  complete  Mr.  Pitt  for  taking  charge  of  1,000  convicts,  in 
some  of  his  own  treatises ;  or  at  least  to  publish  a  building  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
the  already  printed  part  oT  his  introduction  to  expense  of  the  government;  but — ^upon  certain 
his  unfinished  penal  code.  These  sheets,  after  conditions,  and  at  a  certain  rate  of  pay  for  each 
lying  in  hand  for  8  years,  were  now  at  lengtii  convict — ^to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
published  under  the  title  of  "  An  Introduction  Benthams  for  their  Joint  lives.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  Dundas,  Mr.  Bose,  and  others,  entered  with 
but  they  attracted  very  littie  attention.  Du-  much  enthusiasm  into  the  idea,  and  in  1794  an 
mont,  however,  who  about  this  time  went  to  act  of  parliament  authorized  the  contract.  The 
Paris,  and  became  connected  with  Mirabeau,  Benthams  obtained  an  advance  from  the  trees- 
aided  to  spread  Bentham's  reputation,  and  in  ury,  and  spent  severarthousand  pounds  of  bor- 
the  Oourrier  dd  Provence,  of  which  he  was  one  rowed  money  on  the  strength  of  this  arrange- 
of  the  editors,  gave  publicity  to  some  of  his  ment,  involving  themselves  thereby  in  great 
pannaoripts.  Meanwhile  Bentham,  with  the  embarrassments,  but  from  some  mysterious 
idea  of  aiding  the  deliberations  of  the  states-  cause,  could  not  get  any  further  advances,  nor 
goieral,  then  about  to  meet,  drew  up  and  print-  a  signature  of  the  contract  The  ministers, 
ed,  bat  did  not  publish,  his  "  Parliamentary  however,  continued  favorable,  and  made  use  of 
Tactics,"  and  with  the  same  object  in  view  pre-  a  parliamentary  committee,  in  1797,  to  urge  the 
rared  and  printed  a  "Draft  of  a  Code  for  the  completion  of  the  contract,  when  at  lengtii  the 
OrspBLnization  of  the  Judicial  Establishment  in  hitherto  mysterious  delay  was  explained,  and  the 
France ;"  services  which  the  national  assembly  affair  again  brought  to  a  standstill,  by  the  refusal 
recognized,  by  oonferring  on  him  the  citizen-  of  the  long  to  sign  a  treasury  warrant  for  a  sum 
ship  of  France,  in.  a  decree  (Aug.  23, 1792),  in  of  money  needed  to  perfect  the  titie  to  the  land 
which  his  name  was  included  with  those  of  on  whi(&  the  building  was  to  be  erected,  and 
Priestley,  Paine,  Wilberforce,  Olarkson,  Mackin-  for  which  considerable  expenditures  had  already 
tosh,  Anachaisls  Oloots,  Pestalozzi,  Washington,  been  made.  George  IH.  had  taken  an  antip- 
El<^[Mt0Gk,  Eloeoiuszko,  and  several  others.  In  athy  to  Bentham.  partly,  as  Bentham  believed, 
this  character  of  French  citizen.  Bentham  next  from  having  looKed  into  his  treatise  on  the  or- 
year  addressed  to  the  national  convention  a  ganization  of  the  French  judiciary,  and  partiy 
new  pamphlet,  ^*  Emancipate  your  Colonies,"  because  he  had  discovered  him  to  be  the  author 
the  first  work  which  laid  aown  the  principle  of  of  2  newBp^>er  articles  signed  '^  Anti-Madu- 
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avel,*'  and  pobliflhed  in  1787,  attacking  the  Veneznela,  to  which  oonntrj  he  had  even 
policy  of  a  war  with  Hnssia,  which  the  king  thonffhts  of  remoying.  Bnt  Miranda's  project 
had  mnch  at  heart  Thirteen  years  more  were  failed.  In  1611 — ^Dnmont  having  in  that  year 
spent  in  vain  solicitations,  till  finally,  in  1611^  broaght  ont  a  new  Frendi  work,  edited  from 
an  act  of  parliament  annnlled  the  contract,  and  his  manuscripts,  7%Serie  det  peines  et  des  rS- 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  a  dif-  compmsM— he  sddreased  an  elaborate  letter  to 
ferent  plan,  and  at  mnch  greater  expense  to  President  Madison,  offering^  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  public.  In  order  to  get  a  conveyance  of  the  a  letter  importing  the  prModent's  approbation, 
land,  the  imperfect  title  of  which  stood  in  Bent«  and,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  acceptance 
ham's  name,  this  act  provided  for  an  award  on  of  his  proposition,  to  forthwith  set  about  drawing 
the  question  of  damages,  under  which  the  up  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  or  sncb  of  them 
Benthams,  8  years  after,  received  the  sum  of  asmight  accept  it,  ^^ a  complete  body  of  law;  in 
£28,000.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Bent-  one  word,  a  pannomion,  or  as  much  of  it  as  the 
ham's  experience  in  this  matter  could  not  but  life  and  health  of  a  man,  whose  age  wanted  lit* 
embitter  him  agiunst  the  existing  management  tie  of  four  and  sixty,  might  allow  o^"  asking 
of  public  concerns. — ^Meanwhile,  Dumont,  hav-  and  expecting  no  reward  beyond  the  employ- 
ing returned  to  England,  had  obtained  from  ment  and  the  honor  of  it  This  letter,  beade 
B^tiiam  sll  his  manuscripts,  and  had  applied  a  sketch  of  his  plan,  which  embraced  not  mere- 
himself  with  zesl  to  the  task  of  extracting  from  ly  the  text  of  a  code,  but  a  perpetual  running 
them,  and  his  printed  works,  a  vivid  and  popu-  commentary  of  reasons,  indnoed  also  a  vigorous 
lar  statement,  in  French,  of  Bentham's  system  attack  upon  the  ensting  system  of  English  and 
and  ideas.  This  labor  of  love  Dumont  per-  American  Jurisprudence,  and  an  answer  to  cer- 
formed  with  remarkable  success;  and  the  first  tain  anticipated  objections,  both  to  the  plan, 
fruits  of  it,  published  at  Paris  in  1802,  during  and  to  himself  as  legislator.  Mr.  Brougham 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  under  the  title  of  TraiU$  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  some  American 
de  Ugielation  eieile  et  penale—9k  publication  friends,  expressing  his  opinion  that  no  person 
in  which  Talleyrand  took  a  great  interest,  offering  in  Europe  was  so  capable  as  Bentham  of  such 
himself^  if  necessary,  to  b^  the  whole  expense  a  task.  No  answer  had  been  recdved  to  this 
— speedily  made  BenUiam  known  and  famous  letter  when,  in  1814,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  little 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  as  the  while  in  England,  in  his  capadty  of  commis- 
philosopher  of  jurisprudence.  In  England,  too,  sioner,  to  treat  for  peace.  Kot  only  had  (jsI- 
he  acquired  some  new  disciples  and  codpera-  latin  received  from  Dumont,  who  was  his  coun- 
tors.  Brougham  joined  Komilly  in  acJuiowl-  tryman,  a  presentation  copy  of  the  TraiU$  de 
edging  his  genius,  and  accepting  many  of  his  Ugiilation,  but  he  had,  as  he  told  Bentham, 
ideas.  In  1808  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  who  had  an  interview  with  him,  been  his  dis- 
James  Mill,  who,  next  to  Dumont,  did  most  to  ciple  for  25  years^  in  consequence  of  having 
diffuse  his  doctrines.  Mill  lived  for  several  rc»d,  soon  after  its  pubUcation,  a  cony  of  the 
years,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  in  Benthmn's  ^^  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
house,  who  still  labored  away  some  6  or  8  Legislation,"  put  into  his  hands  by  Colonel 
hours  daily  on  his  codes,  stopping,  however,  as  Burr.  We  may  mention^  by  the  way,  that 
occasion  offered,  to  launch  forth  vehement  at-  Burr  himself,  when  in  England,  6  years  before, 
tacks  on  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  had  obtained  an  introduction  to  Bentham  from 
Such  was  his  *^  Scotch  Reform  compared  with  Dumont  and  had  even  passed  a  considerable 
English  Non-Reform,"  published  in  1808,  and  time  under  his  roof— ^ne  object  of  Bentham 
his  ^^  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Padcing  as  ap-  doubtless  being  to  avail  himself  of  Burr's 
plied  to  Special  Juries,"  printed  in  1808,  but  knowledge  of  iunerican  affairs.  Inconsequence 
which  he  was  dissuaded  by  RomiUy  from  pub-  of  this  interview  with  Gallatin,  Bentham  was 
lishing,  lest  it  might  expose  him  to  a  prosecu-  led,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Snyder,  of  iPennsyl- 
tion  for  libel.  Some  dif&culty  was  even  met  vania,  enclosing  a  printed  copy  of  his  letter  to 
with  in  finding  a  publisher  for  the  **  Rationale  Madison,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Gal- 
of  Judicial  Evidence,"  edited  by  Mill,  from  latin,  to  renew  his  offer  of  himself^  as  a  codifier. 
Bentham's  manuscripts,  lest  that,  too,  especially  At  length,  in  1816,  Madison  returned  a  courteous 
the  part  of  it  assuliiig  the  whole  technical  reply  to  Bentham's  letter  of  1811,  referring  to 
method  of  English  judicial  procedure,  might  be  the  intervening  war  as  an  apology  for  his  long 
regarded  as  a  libel  on  the  administration  of  silence,  statins  that  a  compliance  with  Bent- 
justice.  Nor,  indeed,  did  this  work  appear  till  ham's  proposals  was  ^^not  within  the  scope  of 
182'^  when  it  was  published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  his  proper  functions,"  sugj^esting  some  obstadee 
Confirmed,  meanwhile,  by  his  growing  reputsr  to  the  proposed  codification,  and  objections  to 
tion,  im  his  always  strong  interior  faith  in  himself,  it,  but  fully  admitting  the  desirability  of  such  a 
Bentham  became  anxious  to  bring  out,  not  as  a  reform.  This  letter  was  conveyed  to  London 
mere  draft,  but  as  an  actual  body  of  law,  his  ideal  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  appointed  American  minister  to 
code,  on  which  he  had  been  laboring  all  his  England,  and  who  became,  during  his  residence 
life,  but  which  yet  existed  only  in  his  brain,  there,  intimate  with  Bentnam.  When  Adams 
and  in  an  immense  mass  of  fragmentary  nanu-  returned  home,  in  1817,  to  assume  the  oflSce  of 
scripts.  He  had  hoped,  on  the  strength  of  prom-  secretary  of  state,  he  became  the  bearer  of  a 
ises  from  Miranda,  to  become  the  legislator  of  circular  letter,  addressed  by  Bentham  to  the 
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govemoTft  of  the  states,  aocompftnied  by  copies  ham  had  always  boasted  of  beins  a*  man  of  no 
of  the  letter  to  Kadison,  and  a  renewal  of  his  party,  as  well  as  of  all  conntries,  he  had  come 
(^er  of  himself  as  legislator.  Benthaiu^s  pro-  at  length  to  occapy  at  home  the  position  of  a 
posals,  which  he  followed  np  by  a  series  of  party  chief.  He  esponsed  with  characteristic 
short  letters  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  zeal  and  enthusiasm  the  ideas  of  the  radicals— 
the  people  of  the  states,  were  laid  before  the  who  now  first  appeared  as  a  political  party. 
legiaULtmres  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp-  He  went,  indeed,  the  fnll  length,  not  merely  of 
shire,  Hereoeived  appreciative  letters  from  Gov-  republicanism,  but  on  many  points  of  democra- 
emors  Snyder  and  Plumer,  of  those  states ;  but  cy .  He  wrote  pamphlets  aiid  drew  np  plans 
nothing  ftirther  resulted.  Several  years  later,  in  behalf  of  parliamentary  reform  ana  other 
Edward  Idvingston  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  draft  movements  of  the  radicals,  and  became  a  sort  of 
of  a  penal  code  for  Louisiana,  with  strong  ez-  spiritual  head  of  the  party.  It  was  he  who  fur- 
preasions  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  ao-  nished  the  money  to  set  up  the  ^^Westminster 
knowledgments  of  the  instruction  received  from  Review,"  established  in  1823  as  the  organ  of 
the  atady  of  his  works.  Meanwhile,  in  1814,  the  radicals.  The  political  editor  was  Mr. 
Bentham  had  made  an  offer  of  his  legislative  aid  Bowring  (the  present  Sir  John  Bowring),  with 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  language  of  whom  Bentham  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  country  2  translations  had  appeared  of  through  their  mutual  interest  in  the  Spanish 
the  TraiUt  de  UgUlatwn^  one  of  them,  it  was  liberal  movement  That  acquaintance  sj^edUy 
said,  by  the  special  procurement  of  the  govern-  ripened  into  a  very  close  intimacy  and  friend- 
ment.  The  emperor  replied  in  a  letter  written  ship,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  Bentham's  life. 
by  hia  own  hand,  in  which  he  promised  to  sub-  His  connection  with  the  radicals,  and  his  ve- 
mlt  Bentham's  proposal  to  the  commission  at  hement  attacks  on  law  abuses  and  the  law- 
work  on  a  code  for  the  empire.  He  sent,  at  vers,  had  rather  cooled  off  Lord  Brougham, 
the  same  time,  a  valuable  ring,  which  Bentham  but  in  his  place  Bentham  acquired  a  new  disd- 
retomed,  sending  with  it  a  second  letter,  in  pie  and  pupil,  in  the  person  of  Daniel  O'Oon- 
which  he  gave  reasons  why  nothing  could  be  nell.  Mr.  Peel,  in  his  movements  in  the  house 
expected  to  come  of  the  reference  of  his  propo-  of  commons  for  the  amendment  of  the  criminal 
sals  to  a  commission  which,  in  one  shape  or  an-  law,  seemed  to  be  starting  in  Bentham^s  di- 
other,  had  been  in  session  for  more  than  a  cen-  rection.  Bentham  even  entertained  the  hope 
tury  without  any  result  In  the  expectation  that  he  might  persuade  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
that  Prince  Adam  Gzartorisky,  who  was  one  ot  with  whom  he  corresponded,  to  undertake,  in 
his  disciples,  would  be  appointed  regent  of  Po-  addition  to  Catholic  emancipation,  those  re- 
land,  he  had  hopes  of  legislating  for  that  forms  in  the  administration  of  justice  which 
country,  but  another  person  was  appointed  and  Cromwell  had  attempted,  but  in  which  the  law- 
this  hope  failed.  The  revolutions  of  1820,  vers  had  baffled  him.  The  acknowledgment  of 
which  established  liberal  governments  in  the  his  genius  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
Spanish  peninsula,  gave  Bentham  new  and  times,  his  world-wide  reputation,  and  the  share 
stronger  hopes.  Dumont^s  compilations  had  he  was  now  taking  in  the  actual  movement  of 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  were  well  affairs,  more  than  made  up  for  the  sneers,  to 
known  to  the  leading  liberals  of  Spain  and  which,  indeed,  he  paid  no  attention,  cast  at 
Spanish  America.  The  Portuguese  cortes  caused  him  as  a  visionary  schemer ;  and  the  satisfaction 
them  to  be  translated  into  Portuguese.  In  1822  and  even  gayety  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  published  also  his  *^  Codification  Proposal,"  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  his 
addressed  to  all  nations  professing  liberal  opin-  youth  and  early  manhood.  In  his  last  10  years 
ions^  tendering  his  services  as  legislator,  and  he  seldom  left  his  own  home,  taking  exercise 
arguing  in  favor  of  a  code  emanating  from  a  in  his  garden.  He  retained  to  the  last  his  love 
single  mind.  He  was  consulted  on  the  Spanish  of  music,  of  pet  animals,  cats  particularly,  and 
penal  code,  on  which,  in  1822,  he  published  of  flowers,  but  spent  regularly  6  or  more  hours 
some  letters  addressed  to  the  conde  de  Toreno,  a  day  in  composition,  employing  generally  2 
and  similar  applications  were  made  to  him  secretaries.  He  saw  no  company,  except  at 
from  Spanish  America.  But  the  downfall  of  dinner.  His  hour  of  dining  was  7 ;  his  table 
fiberalism  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  protracted  was  delicately  spread,  but  admission  to  it, 
dvil  wars  in  the  late  Spanish  colonies,  disap-  though  he  generally  had  2  or  8  guests,  was 
pointed  his  expectations  in  that  quarter. — ^WhUe  only  obtained  as  a  particular  favor.  Dinner 
thus  seeking  the  office  of  legislator,  another  was  followed  by  music  on  the  organ.  He  was 
idea  had  engrossed  much  6i  his  attention.  He  of  a  gay  and  lively  temper,  hopeful,  enthusias- 
had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  educational  tic,  and,  in  spirit^  young  to  the  last.  His  last 
system  of  BeU  and  Lancaster,  and  in  1817  he  published  work  was  his  ^'  Constitutional  Code,*^ 
had  pnblished,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Chrestoma-  of  which  a  volume  appeared  in  1880.  At  the 
thia,^'  a  proposal  to  apply  this  system  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  with  Bow- 
higher  branches  of  education.  There  was  even  ring  in  an  attempt  to  present  his  fundamental 
a  scheme  for  erecting  a  building  in  his  garden  ideas  in  a  more  popular  form.  This  work  was 
on  the  Panopticon  system,  in  which  the  exper-  published  in  1884,  after  his  death,  under  the  title 
iment  was  to  be  tried;  but,  like  so  many  other  of  '^ Deontology.^^  Bentham  gave  a  practical 
of  hia  plans,  it  did  not  go  on. — ^Though  Bent-  exemplification  of  his  principles  by  bequeathing 
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his  body  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Sonthworth  Smitib,  freely  expreesed  bis  religions  sentimente)  and  was 
forthe  purpose  of  diflsection.  A  ooUectionof  his  sometimes  rather  forgetfol  of  the  proprieties 
works,  in  11  toIs.  8yo,  pnblished  at  Edinburgh,  and  courtesies  of  life,  in  the  resolution  to  main- 
nnder  the  supervision  of  Bowrin^,  his  ezeo-  tain  bis  opinions.  On  one  occasion,  in  1558,  be 
ntor,  was  completed  in  1848.  It  includes,  at  knocked  the  censer  out  of  the  hands  of  the  of- 
the  end,  a  memoir  made  np  principally  of  let-  ficiating  priest  at  mass,  ^  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
ters and  of  Bentbam's  reminiscences,  as  noted  cense  being  offered  to  idols.''  For  tnis  breach 
down  by  Bowring,  very  badl^  put  together,  bnt  of  decorum  be  lost  his  place,  although  the  laws 
containing  a  great  deal  of  mteresting  matter.  oonceminK  religion  were  still  in  force.  He 
Dumont,  just  before  Ids  own  death,  edited  and  then  travelled  on  the  continent,  visiting  sncces- 
pubHshed,  at  Bmssela,  in  1828,  a  complete  col-  sively  Zurich,  Frankfort,  and  Basel,  at  which 
lection  of  bis  oompilations  from  Bentham  in  6  latter  place  he  employed  himself  in  ezpoundinff 
double  volumes,  aemi-octavo.  A  translation  the  Scoiptures  to  the  English  exiles  who  had 
into  English  of  the  TraitSi  de  Ugiilatum  was  taken  refuge  in  that  city.  On  his  return  to 
published  at  Boston  in  1840,  under  the  title  of  England,  before  the  close  of  Mary's  rdgn,  he 
^  TheoiT  of  Legislation."  It  is  ftx>m  this  work,  ministered  privately  to  a  Protestant  oongrega- 
a  translation  of  wbidi,  with  some  additions  tion  in  London.  Here  he  also  nearly  involved 
fr^m  Bentham's  manuscripts,  is  included  in  himself  in  personal  diflSctdty,  by  the  boldness 
Bowring's  edition  of  Bentham's  works,  that  the  with  which  he  advanced  his  Ihx>te8tant  opinions, 
general  reader  will  best  obtain  a  knowledge  of  At  the  buminff  of  some  Smithfield  martyra, 
Bentham's  system.  In  his  earlier  writings,  and  Mary  had  forbiaden  that  any  one  should  speak 
in  many  of  his  pamphlets,  Bentham  express-  to  them,  or  pray  for  them,  on  pain  of  ffimiUur 
es  himself  with  great  terseness  and  enerar,  bnt  punishment  Bentham,  so  soon  as  he  got  sight 
in  his  didactic  works  he  often  loses  himself  of  them,  deserted  by  his  self-control,  or  else  de- 
in  parenthttieS)  and  protracts  his  sentences  to  liberately,  cried  out,  '^May  God  have  mercy  on 
a  tedious  length.  In  his  later  writings  he  them."  with  sundry  other  ejaculations,  which 
Bacrifioed  every  tlmu^  to  precision,  for  whidi  callea  out  a  hearty  round  of  ^^  Amen"  from  the 
purpose  he  employed  many  now  words,  some  promiscuous  multitude.  On  the  accession  of 
of  which,  such  as  international,  cocUiy,  codifi-  Elizabeth,  Bentham  was  appointed  to  the  pul- 
cation,  maximize,  minimize,  &c,  have  become  pit  of  Paul's  Gross — ^then  a  very  influential  sta- 
permanent  additions  to  the  language.  ]^anal-  tion — and  soon  after,  in  1659,  to  the  see  of 
ysis  of  human  nature,  on  which  he  based  his  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  He  was  opposed  to 
^stem,  can  hardly  rank  him  high  as  a  meta-  preserving  in  tiie  Protestant  church  tne  forms 
physician ;  his  employment  of  the  exhaustive  and  habits  of  Rome,  but  yielded  to  the  policy 
method  of  reasoning  firequentiy  led  him  into  of  Elizabeth  in  the  matter.  He  published  an 
useless  subdivisions  and  unnecessary  refine-  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  and 
ments :  but  he  had  a  very  acute  intellect,  a  thor-  tnmslated  into  English  some  parts  of  the  Old 
ough  devotion  to  truth,  a  strong  spirit  of  be-  Testament 

nevolence,  unwarped  by  any  selfish  or  party  .  BENTINOE,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  no- 
views.  Unawed  by  authority,  he  appealed  to  ble  fiunily,  of  German  origin,  in  England,  with 
reason  alone,  and,  having  devoted  his  whole  extensive  connections  in  Qermany  and  Holland, 
life  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  his  works  The  English  line  was  founded  by  Joiiann  Wil- 
abound  with  suggestions  and  ideas  as  novel  as  helm,  bom  in  1648,  died  in  England  in  1709 ; 
they  are  rust  JNobodv  has  been  so  much  plun-  educated  with  William  of  Orange,  whom  he  ao- 
dered  as  Bentham,  said  some  one  to  Talleyrand,  oompanied  to  England,  and  who  made  him  earl 
^*  True,"  he  replied ;  *^  yet  how  rich  he  still  is."  of  Portland.  ^  He  was  prominent  in  the  battle 
In  the  improvements  introduced  of  late  years  of  ihe  Boyne,  and  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
into  the  administration  of  the  law,  both  in  Eng-  William  HI.  died  in  his  arms. — ^Hsnby,  his  son, 
land  and  America,  many  of  his  suggestions  have  was  made  duke  of  Portiand  in  1716,  and  died 
been  followed,  often  without  ac^owledgment,  in  1726,  as  governor  of  Jamaica. — Whuail 
or  even  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  source  son  of  Henry,  bom  1708,  died  1762;  married 
whence  they  originated.  There  are  many  more  Margaret  Oavendish,  a  name  which  has  since 
of  his  ideas  that  may  yet  be  put  to  use.  The  remuned  in  the  fiunily. — Lord  Wiixiam 
4th  part  of  his  treatise  on  the  penal  code,  as  CMablss  Oavsndibh,  second  son  of  the  Sd 
published  by  Dumont,  of  whidi  the  subject  is  duke  of  Portland,  bom  Sept  14, 1774,  died  at 
the  indirect  means  of  preventing  offences,  con-  Paris,  June  17, 1889.  Entering  the  army  at  an 
tains  a  mine  of  wisdom,  which  the  numerous  early  age,  he  served  in  Flanders,  with  the  duke 
members  of  our  legislative  bodies  might  explore  of  York;  was  colonel  in  the  army  before  he 
with  advantage.  was  21.  In  1799  he  joined  the  Russian  army 
BENTHAM,  Thoicas.  an  English  Protestant  under  Suwaro£^  in  Italy,  where  he  continued 
dei^jrinan,  bom  in  SherDurn.  Yorkshire,  in  1618,  in  active  service  until  1801 ;  went  out  to  India, 
diedin  1578.  He  wasnotedforthe  boldness  with  as  govemor  of  Madras,  in  1808 ;  was  made  ma- 
which  he  asserted  his  religious  principles  during  Jor-general  on  his  return  in  1806 ;  was  sent  on 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  distinguished  a  mission  to  tiie  Spanish  court  hi  1808,  relative 
by  the  &vor  of  Elizabeth  in  the  settiement.  Ap-  to  the  French  invasion  of  Spun ;  commanded  a 
pointed  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  he  brigade,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Oonmna,  in 
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Jan.  1809 ;  went  to  Sicfly  in  1810,  as  ^enipo-  frank  natore,  oapaoity  for  bosineas,  and  trnst" 
tentiary  and  commander-in-ohief  of  the  English  worthy  ohanuster,  admitted  him  into  his  fallest 
troopa  there;  bestowed  a  constitution  on  that  confidence.  In  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  be- 
isiandin  1812:  oondnctedthe  expedition  from  came  prime  minister,  Lord  G^rge  Bentin<^ 
Sicilj  to  Catalonia,  in  1818,  to  operate  in  the  entered  parliament  for  the  borough  of  King's 
rear  of  the  French  armies,  but  was  compelled  Lynn,  for  which  he  continued  to  sit  during  the 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat;  took  possesrion  of  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  constant  in  attending 
Genoa,  in  1814.  when  the  inhabitants  reyolted  the  house,  but  spoke  rarely  and  then  not  ef- 
from  tiie  Frencn,  and  threw  up  his  commission  fectively.  Nature  had  not  made  him  an  orator, 
in  disgust  when  the  Genoese  ^who  daimed  the  Mr.  Canning  died  in  August,  1827,  after  a  pre- 
re^stablishment  of  their  republic  under  England,  miership  of  four  months,  and  Lord  Goderich 
under  the  convention  which  had  been  made)  (created  earl  of  Bipon  in  1888)  succeeded  Can- 
were  given  over  to  Piedmont.  By  this  time  he  ning.  and  receiyed  the  parliamentary  support  of 
was  lieutenant-general.  Betnming  to  England,  Lorn  George— probably  because  tne  duke  of 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Not-  Portland,  his  father,  was  in  the  cabinet.  When 
tingham,  and  yoted  with  the  liberal  party.  He  the  duke  of  Wellington  brought  in  the  Catholic 
soMequently  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  frdl  gen-  relief  bill  oi  1829,  Lord  George  yoted  for  it,  and 
eral,  and  was,  in  1827,  under  the  goyemment  subsequently  supported  Lord  Grey's  ministry, 
of  Mr.  Canning  (a  fiBinily  connection  by  nuuv  during  the  reform  bill  debates,  and  until  the 
riage),  sent  to  Lidia  as  goyemor-general,  in  succession  of  Lord  Bipon,  Sir  James  Graham, 
wMch  capacity  he  continued  until  1885,  when  and  Lord  Stanley  (now  earl  of  Derby),  in  1884. 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  redgn.  The  results  Similarity  of  tastes — ^both  being  fond  of  horses 
of  his  Indian  rule  were :  the  reduction  of  the  and  racing— drew  him  so  strongly  to  Lord  Stan- 
batta  (allowances  made  to  the  troops  on  the  ley,  that,  m  Dec.  1834,  when  O'Connell  quoted 
man^),  much  to  the  discontent  of  tne  army;  the  lines  from  Darwin: 

the  abolition  of  flogging  among  the  natiye  troops,  go  down  thy  steep,  romantlo  Aahbonme,  glides 

British  soldiers  serving  in  the  same  country  re-  The  Derby  diUy,  carrying  aU  Inaidee, 

maining  subject  to  it;^he  prohibition  of  the  Lord  George  was  one  of  the  half  dozen.  He 
suttee,  or  burning  alive  of  the  widow  on  the  fti-  warmly  supported  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  during  his 
neralpileof  her  husband:  the  granting  English-  short  tenure  of  office,  1884-'5;  strongly  de- 
men  leave  to  settie  in  Inoia,  though  not  belong-  nounced  what  he  called  "  the  Lichfield  house 
ing  to  the  military  or  civil  service ;  the  uphold-  compact''  (between  O'Connell's  Irish  party  and 
ing  of  the  native  population  as  &r  as  possible ;  tiie  whigs),  by  which  Peel  was  compeUed  to  re- 
and  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  tiie  press,  sign  office ;  warmly  supported  him  in  opposi- 
Some  of  these  alterations  were  made  by  order  tion  until  1841,  and  declined  an  offer  of  office 
of  the  East  India  directors  in  England,  and  made  to  him  at  that  time,  on  Peel's  again  be- 
some  were  carried  out  contrary  to  the  wish  of  coming  prime  minister.  For  some  time  after, 
the  direotora  In  1884  he  made  war  on  the  Lord  George  voted  with  Sir  Bobert ;  but,  in 
njah  of  Oooi^,  annexed  his  territoiy,  and  pen-  1843,  when  free  trade  principles  began  to  per- 
6ionedhimo£  When  he  quitted  India,  the  na-  vade  ministerial  measures,  many  of  the  Peel 
tives,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  best  friend  party,  who,  as  landed  proprietors,  considered 
they  had  had  since  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  protection  indispensable  for  the  maintenance 
expressed  their  regret  at  a  public  meeting  in  of  agriculture,  oecame  alienated  from  their 
Calcutta,  and  testmed  their  respect  by  erecting  chiefl  In  1846,  when  Sir  Bobert  announced 
an  equestrian  statue  of  hinu  The  court  of  di-  his  intention  of  repealing  the  com  laws, 
rectors  in  England,  respecting  his  integrity  and  many  adherents  quitted  him.  The  protec- 
finnneas,  though  they  nad  sometimes  differed  tion  party  were  about  240.  They  had  no 
In  opinion  with  himTgave  him  a  warm  recep-  leader.  Lord  Stanley,  who  certainly  would 
tion  on  his  return.  Ue  reentered  the  house  of  have  been  tiieir  head,  had  he  remained  in  the 
commons  in  1886,  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but  house  of  commons,  had  been  called  up  to  the 
was  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  take  an  active  house  of  lords,  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
part  in  politics  or  legislation,  and  resigned  his  year.  A  man  of  weight,  standing,  experience, 
seat  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  his  66th  character,  industry,  vigilance,  sMll,  eloquence, 
year. — ^Lord  Whjjam  Gkobob  FsEDxmo  C^y-  and  tact,  was  required.  No  one  thought  of 
KsmaH,  an  English  politician,  bom  Feb.  37.1803,  Lord  G^rge.  The  assault,  on  the  opening  of 
died  Sept.  31,  1848.  8d  son  of  WiUiimi  Henxy  the  contest  on  free  trade  in  com,  was  com 
Cavendish,  4th  duke  of  Portland  (by  Hen-  menced  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  So  long  had  Lord 
rietta,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  M^or-general  €toorge  beien  a  nlent  member  of  the  house,  that 
Scott) ;  he  received  the  b^[>tismal  names  of  Wil-  no  one—not  even  himself— -anticipated  that  he 
liam  George  Frederic,  but  was  commonly  could  summon  up  confidence  to  be  an  active  de- 
known  only  by  the  second*  Though  a  younger  bater.  An  amendment  on  one  of  the  govem- 
son,  be  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  moth-  ment  resolutions  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Miles, 
er.  He  entered  the  army  and  rose  to  the  and  a  long  debate  ensued.  On  the  12th  night, 
rank  of  n^jor.  Mr.  Canning^  who  had  married  when  a  division  was  eagerly  looked  for.  Lord 
his  aunt,  took  him  as  priyate  secretary,  when  George  Bentinck  threw  himself  into  the  strife. 
be  was  foreign  minister,  and,  pleased  with  his  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  he  spoke  *  but 
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biB  mind  was  filled  with  as  thoroun^  a  knowl-  oonnes,  a  translatioii  of  the  ThebcAi  of  Statins, 

edge  of  the  subject  as  any  one  possessed;  he  and  some  sonnets.    II.  Eboolb,  a  poet,  bom 

was  master  of  m  the  facts ;  he  remembered  all  1512,  died  Nov.  6, 1578.  He  was  scarcely  6  yBars 

the  figures ;  he  possessed  strong  natural  powers  old  when  his  father,  Annibale  IL,  the  last  Bolb- 

of  rapid  calculation ;  and,  dismissing  his  timidi-  gnese  soYereign  who  strove  to  muntain  Bologna 

ty,  he  entered  into  the  discussion,  showinff  an  against  the  popes,  was  expelled,  and  betook 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  and  wondng  himself  to  Ferrara,  where  his  relatives,  the 

of  the  British  commercial  system,  evading  no  princes  of  Este,  offered  a  home,  and  subse- 

point,  shrinking  from  no  investigation.    From  quently  diplomatic  employment,  to  Ercole,  who 

that  hour  he  was  leader  of  the  protectionists,  was  a  most  accomplished  person,  excelling  in 

with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  his  assistant,  and,  though  poetry,  music,  and  gymnsistic  exercises.    He 

the  contest  wasunsucoessful,  his  reputation  was  wrote  sonnets,  edcwues,  satires,  and  comedies, 

deservedly  great.    He  never  r«ae  to  eloquence,  III.  Guido,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1579,  died  Sept.  7, 

but  earnestness,  boldness,  and  plain  language,  1644.    He  was  raised  in  1621  to  the  dignity  of 

combined  to  make  him  impressive  and  formida-  cardinal.    As  papal  nuncio  in  Paris,  he  dis- 

ble.    The  public,  who  haa  previously  known  charged  his  duties  so  successfully,  that  Louis 

him  only  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  turf— ao-  XIU.,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  appointed  him 

cepted,  indeed,  as  a  ruling  authority  on  the  protector  of  the  interests  of  France  at  the  Yati- 

raoe-course,  and  very  anxious  to  substitute  fair  can.    After  having  served  three  popes  with  so 

play  and  honorable  principle  for  chicanery  and  much  distinction,  it  was  sunposed  that  he  would 

trickery — exaggerated  his  efficiency.    Thence-  himself  ascend  the  papal  tnrone,  but  he  died 

forth,  until  his  death,  Lord  Qeorge  was  the  first  ahnost  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 

man,  on  the  opposition  side,  in  the  commons.  He  conclave. 

studied  the  leading  questions  closely,  and  gene-       BENTLEY,  Gidbok,  an  American  soldier, 

ridly  threw  light  upon  every  discussion.  The  ses-  remarkable  for  his  longevity,  and  for  the  excel- 

sion  of  1848  had  ended,  and  he  went  to  his  for  lent  though  humble  services  which  he  rendered 

ther's  seat  (Welbeck  abbey,  Nottinghamshire)  to  his  country  as  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 

to  recmit    He  had  returned  from  Doncaster  war,  was  bom  in  1751,  and  died  at  Oonstantia, 

races,  where  one  of  his  horses  had  won  the  great  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Jan.  1858,  aged  107 

St.  Leger  stakes,  and  left*  the  abbey  to  walk  years. 

across  the  fields,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Manvers,  BENTLEY,  Riohabd,  clasrical  scholar  and 
one  of  his  neighbors.  A  mile  from  the  house  critic,  born  at  Onlton,  near  Wakefield,  England, 
he  had  an  attack  of  spasms  of  the  heart,  which  Jan.  27,  1662,  died  July  14»  1742.  The  son  of 
was  immediately  fatai.  He  was  found  dead  on  a  yeoman  or  small  famer,  he  was  educated  at 
a  footpath  through  a  meadow.  The  news  of  Wakefield  grammar  school,  whence,  at  the  age 
his  decease,  so  sudden  and  so  sad,  smote  the  of  13,  he  was  transferred  as  a  sizar  to  St.  John^s 
public  mind  with  awe  and  grief.  The  fune-  college,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  of 
ral  was  most  private,  but  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  B.  A.  with  distinction,  his  place  in  the  arrange- 
his  biographer,  records,  "from  9  till  11  ment  of  honors  corresponding  with  that  of 
o^clock  tiiat  day  all  the  British  shipping  in  the  tiiird  wrangler  in  the  present  system.  From  a 
docks  and  the  river,  from  London  bridge  to  fellowship  in  his  own  college,  the  most  obviooa 
Gravesend,  hoisted  their  flags  half-mast  high,  resource  of  a  young  scholar,  he  was  excluded 
and  minute  guns  were  fired  from  appointed  sta-  by  a  by-law  which  was  not  rescinded  until  the 
tions  along  the  Thames.  The  same  mournful  reign  of  George  lY.  In  1682  he  was  iq>pointecl 
ceremony  was  observed  in  all  the  ports  of  Eng*  by  his  college  to  the  head  mastership  of  Spal- 
land  and  Ireland ;  and  not  only  in  these,  for  the  ding  grammar  school,  and,  after  holding  it  for 
flag  was  half-mast  high  on  every  British  ship  a  year,  quitted  it  for  the  more  eligible  situation 
at  Antwerp,  at  Kotterdam,  at  Havre.''  Lord  of  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
George  Bentinck  was  singolarly  temperate  and  then  dean  of  St  Paul's,  where  he  had  fall 
abstinent.  He  was  unmarried.  The  continen-  use  of  the  dean's  fine  library,  one  of  the  best 
tal  branches  of  the  Bentinck  family  bear  the  collections  in  England,  and  constant  association 
name  of  Bentinck-Bhoon,  and  Aldenburg-Ben-  with  the  dean.  Here  Bentiey  acquired  that 
tinck.  Biblical  learning  which  afterward  entitled  him 
BENTiyOGUO,  the  name  of  a  family  once  to  the  divinity  professorship,  and  which  war- 
sovereign  at  Bologna,  of  which  several  mem-  ranted  his  proposals  for  a  revised  text  of  the 
bers  have  been  distinguished  in  Italian  historv.  New  Testament.  He  remained  with  Stilling- 
I.  CoBNEuo,  a  cardinal,  bom  at  Ferrara  m  fleet  for  6  years,  and  then,  early  in  1689,  ae- 
1668,  died  at  Borne,  Dec.  80,  1732.  Under  companied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he  him- 
Olemont  XI.,  he  beoiame  archbishop  of  Gar-  self  was  admitted,  tid  eundem^  to  the  degree 
thage,  and  nuncio  in  France,  where  he  showed  of  M.  A.  he  had  previously  taken  at  Oambridge. 
great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  bull  Uhigenitus.  He  He  made  constant  use  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
was  recalled  to  Italy  in  1719,  and  dected  card!-  largely  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
jt  nal,  after  which  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Spain,  languages,  became  acquainted  with  the  leading 
He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  was  himself  men  of  the  university  (through  introductiona 
learned  in  law  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  from  Stillingfleet,  now  bishop  of  Worcester), 
theology.    There  remain  from  him  severid  dis-  and  more  particularly  with  Dr.  John  Mill,  the 
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editor  of  the  Greek  Testament    Bentiiej's  first  of  88,  Dr.  Benile j  reo^yed  that  main  prefer- 

puUioatioD,  in   1691,  was  a  Latin  epistle  to  ment  vldch  was  at  once  his  reward  and  his 

jGIL,  on  an  edition  of  the  ''  Ghronide"  of  John  scourge  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    By  the  gift  of 

Malfela,  and  his  repntation  as  a  scholar  and  a  the  crown,  he  was  made  master  of  Trinity  col- 

oritio  was  at  once  established  by  it,  in  foreign  lege,  Oamoridge,  an  office  of  large  emolnment, 

eonntrleB  as  well  as  at  home.    At  this  time,  he  great  dignity,  much  power,  and  vast  responsi- 

projected  an  entire  edition  of  the  "Fn^gmentsof  bility.    In  Jannary,  1701,  he  married  Joanna, 

the  Greek  Poets.''  and  also  a  Corpua  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  a  baronet  in 

Greek  leztoognmners,  neither  of  which  he  ao-  Huntingdonshire.    Id   the  same  year  he  was 

complished.     Ue  took  holy  orders  in   1690.  made  archdeacon  of  My.    As  actual  head  of 

The  celebrated  Bobert  Boyle,  who  died  at  the  the  nniyersity  of  Cambridge,  he  introduced 

dose  of  the  year  1691,  bequeathed  an  annual  many  necessary  reforms,  put   the  university 

stipend  for  the  foundation  of  a  lecture  in  defence  press  on  a  better  footing  than  before,  encour- 

of  religion  against  infidels.    Bentley  obtained  aged  scholars  and  scholarship,  improved  the 

the  first  nomination  early  in  1693,  and  the  leo-  discipline  of  his  college,  also  improved   the 

tores  which  he  deUvered  established  his  repnta-  modes  of  examination  mr  scholarships  and  fel- 

tion  as  a  preacher.    In  October  of  the  same  lowships,  and   extended  the  college  library, 

year  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  at  Worces-  Many  abuses  which  he   reformed  were  sup- 

ter;  in  April,  1694,  keeper  of  all  the  king's  portedby  the  fellows  of  his  college,  from  whose 

libraries,  and  again  selected  as  Boyle  lecturer ;  society  he  kept  aloo^  and  his  geneSral  conduct, 

in  1695  he  was  made  om  of  the  chaplains  in  even  when  morally  and  leguly  correct,  was 

ordinary  to  £jng  WiUiam  m. ;  and  in  1696  arbitrary.    In  1709,  the  vice-master  of  Trinity 

took  the  degpree  of  D.  D.  at  Oambridge,  and  and  some  of  the  senior  fellows  accused  him  of 

assisted  his  mend  Gr»vius  in  preparing  an  edi-  mal-appropriation  of  the  college  funds.    Out  of 

tion  of  Oallimaohus.    The  Hon.  Oharles  Boyle  this  arose  a  litigation  (one  of  the  causes  eeUbres 

(afterward  earl  of  Ossory)  published  a  new  edi-  of  literature),  in   which    Bendey,  supported 

tion  (tf  the  ^'Epistles  of  Phalaris,"  early  in  somewhat  by  the  Junior  feUows,  but  most 

1695,  and  complained  in  his  preface  of  some  strongly  by  his  own  determination,  boldness, 

alleged  want  of^  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Bent-  and  adroitness,  succeeded  in  keeping  his  office 

1^,  respeoting  the  loan  of  a  manuscript  in*  the  4  years  after  sentence  of  deprivation  had  been 

kh^a   library.     Bentley  courteously  assured  pronounced  against  him,  and  finally,  at  the  end 

Boyie  that  ms  statement  was  erroneous,  and  of  nearly  80  years,  saw  uie  suit  come  to  a  natu- 

expected  the  complaint  or  accusation  to  be  can-  ral  death,    ii  ITIT,  the  regius  professorship  of 

celled  or  retractea.    Neither  course  was  adopt-  divinity  at  Oambridge,  by  far  the  richest  in 

ed,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  two  yeara^  Bentley  was  Europe,   became  vacant.     Bentley — ^notwith- 

called  on,  in  complisnce  with  a  promise  made  standing  the  doubt  whether,  as  master  of  Trin- 

to  his  learned  fiiend,  William  Wotton,  the  lln-  ity,he  could  also  hold  that  office— procured  him> 

guist,  of  Oxford— made  long  before  Mr.  Boyle  sdfto  be  elected.  His  opening  lecture  treated  of 

had  even  commenced  his  labors — to  make  a  pub-  the  text — 1  John  v.  7 — on  we  three  heavenly 

lie  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  con-  witnesses.    He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 

daded  the  *'  Epistles  dt  Phalaris"  to  be  spurious.  Trinity,  but  decidedly  rdected  the  verse,  of  which 

This  appeared  in  an  appendix  to  the  second  he  gave  t^e  history.    As  professor  of  divinity, 

edition  of  Wotton's  ''Keflections  on  Ancient  oneofhisearliestadministrative  steps  was,  when 

and  Modem  Leamioff,"  nor,  as  he  had  entered  George  I.  visited  Oambridg^  and  several  per- 

into  the  discussion,  did  he  spare  keen  critical  sons  were  nonunated  to  the  aegree  of  D.  D.,  to 

eensore  on  Mr.  Boyle's  own  labors.    The  lead-  demand  4  guineas,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fees, 

in^  sehotlars  of  Oxford,  headed  by  Atterbury,  before  he  would  *'  create"  them^  as  professor. 

muted  in  a  reply  to  Bentley,  which  was  pub-  For  this,  he  was  complained  of  to  the  vice- 

lished  in  1698,  with  the  name  of  Oharles  Boyle  chancellor,  and  l^e  result  was,  by  a  grace  of 

on  the  title-page.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gi^  brought  the  senate,  passed  by  a  m^ori^  of  more  than 

lijjbAer  weapons  into  the  field.    General  opin-  two  to  one,  he  was  degraded  and  deprived  of  all 

kxi  set  in  strongly  against  Bentley,  who  was  his  degrees,  in  Oct  1718.    He  appealed  to  the 

disliked  for  the  arrogance  of  his  knowledge ;  law,  and  after  more  than  5  years' litigation,  the 

hot,  after  a  p  Ae,  there  was  issued  that  immor-  court  of  king's  bench  issued  a  mandamus,  com- 

lal  disBertataon  (imm&rtalis  dissertatio  are  ^e  peOing  the  nniverdty  to  reinstate  him  in  every 


the  **  Epistles"  were  written  by  a  sophist,  who  lege  and  with  the  universil^,  he  pursued  his 

had  assomed  the  name  of  Phalaris;  that  the  literary  and  scholastic  labors  as  eagerly  and 

gisUee   ascribed  to   ThemlBtodes,   Soarates.  persevering^y  as  if  nothing  else  was  on  his  mind. 

iripidea,  and  others,  were  not  genuine;  and  After  his  eoup  d^emti  in  literature  (the  appen- 

thait  the  fhbles  attributed  to  iBsop  were  the  dix  to  the  Ohronicle  of  MalelasX  he  began 

prodoctionB  of  various  minds,  at  various  times,  to  prepare  editions  of  PhUostratus,  of  Hesy- 

TO  tUs  dissertation  a  r^oinder  was  promised,  chius,  and  of  the  Latin  poet,  Manilius ;  but  the 

but  never  appeared.    Early  in  1670,  at  the  age  PhUostratus^  though  ready  for  the  press,  never 
vol-  in, — 10 
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appeared,  nor  is  it  known  what  has  become  of  of  Lnoan,  illoBtrated  by  the  notes  of  Bentlej, 
it.  In  1695  he  assisted  Evelyn  in  the  revision  combined  with  those  of  Grotins.  Hie  sagges- 
of  his  IfumUmata,  In  1696  he  wrote  the  tions  of  plausible  ooijectares  for  the  emendation 
notes  and  made  the  emendations  of  the  text  of  of  the  text  are  excellent.  In  1740,  after  a 
Callimachns.  The  first  dissertation  of  Phalaris  happj  union  of  89  years,  Bentley  lost  his  wife, 
appeared  in  1697,  the  second  in  1699.  He  One  of  their  daughters  was  Uie  mother  of 
wrote  in  1708  three  critical  epistles  on  the  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist.  He  had  a 
"Flntus"  and  the  ^^  Olouds"  of  Aristophanes,  to  presentiment,  strong  in  his  mind,  that  he  would 
assist  his  fKend,  Lndolf  Kuster,  in  his  edition  of  complete  his  60th  year,  and  exceeded  that  age 
that  poet.  At  various  times  he  gave  literary  as*  by  nearly  6  montlis^  at  his  death  in  1742. — ^As 
sistance  to  other  learned  men,  and  was  mainly  a  public  man,  Bentley  had  an  overweening  opin- 
instmmental  in  engaging  Professor  Cotes  to  pre*  ion  of  his  own  dignity  and  rights,  and  a  deter- 
pare  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  mination  in  upholding  both,  which  opposition 
Newton's  Principia.  In  1710  he  prepared  only  increased.  In  private,  though  his  manner 
emendations  on  828  passages  in  the  Fragments  was  statdy,  if  not  severe,  he  is  represented  as 
of  Menander  and  Philemon,  which  had  been  being  very  amiable.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
edited,  but  with  great  ignorance  of  Greek,  by  say  uiat  he  was  the  best  scholar  En^^d  ever 
the  well-known  Clericus,  or  Le  Clerc  In  1711  produced^the  greatest  of  modem  times,  per- 
he  completed  his  edition  of  Horace— the  most  haps,  if  we  except  Salmasius.  Parr,  Person, 
popular  of  all  his  publications.  In  1718  he  re-  and  others,  unite  in  eulogizing  his  vast  erudi- 
plied  to  Anthony  Oollins's  ^* Discourse  on  Free  tion.  Dr.  Johnson  sa!d  that  "he  thought  very 
Thinking."  In  1716  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  highly  of  Bentiey ;  tiiat  no  man  went  so  far  in 
Archbishop  Wake,  to  restore  the  originfd  text  the  kinds  of  learning  that  he  cultivated."  B^b 
of  the  New  Testament,  exactiy  as  it  was  at  the  life,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Monk,  bishop  of  Gloucester 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice— nsing  the  Vulgate  and  Bristol,  is  an  elaborate  prcdnction,  leaning 
to  correct  the  Greek  text,  and  out  of  all  the  rather  against  Bentiey,  and  published  in  1880. 
variations  obtain  that  which  St  Jerome  had  BENTLET,  William,  an  American  scholar 
authenticated  as  tiie  reading  authorised  long  and  clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  in  1758,  grad- 
before  his  day.  The  project  was  never  pro-  uated  at  Harvara  college  in  1777,  ordained  pas- 
ceeded  with,  though  Bentiey  made  extensive  tor  of  a  chnroh  in  Salem  in  1788,  died  Dec  29, 
preparations  for  it,  and  even  issued  a  prospectus  1819.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  antiquarian 
(in  1720),  to  which  was  appended,  as  a  specimen,  learning,  and  collected  a  valuable  and  curious 
the  22d  chapter  of  the  Revelations.  In  1726  he  library  and  cabinet,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
publbhed  annotated  and  revised  editions  of  Ter-  college  at  MeadvUle,  Pa.,  and  to  the  antiquarian 
•  ence  and  Phsddrus :  it  is  said  that  ^  undoubtedly  society  at  Worcester.  In  theology  he  was  re- 
his  Horace  is  by  much  the  more  elaborately  garded  as  a  Unitarian,  and  he  len  several  pub- 
learned  ;  but  witii  relation  to  the  interests  of  lished  sermons  and  disconrses.  He  was  for 
his  author,  his  Terence  is  the  most  complete.**  many  years  an  editor  of  the  "Essex  Register,'* 
He  Bubseqnentiy  became  involved  with  Dr.  a  democratic  newq>aper,  wrote  a  history  of 
Hare  in  a  controversy  on  the  metres  of  Ter-  Salem  for  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
ence,  which  made  Sur  Isaac  Newton  remark  historical  society,  and  after  his  death  his  eulogy 
that  **  two  dignified  clergymen,  instead  of  was  pronounced  by  Edward  Everett, 
minding  their  duty,  had  been  fighting  about  a  BENTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
play-book."  Toward  the  dose  of  1781  he  un-  the  United  States.  L  An  eastern  county  of 
dertook  his  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  rapidly  Alabama,  bordering  on  G^rgia,  and  embracing 
carried  it  on,  and  published  it^  with  notes  and  an  area  of  1,170  sq.  m.  The  Coosa  and  the 
corrections  of  the  text,  in  January,  1782.  His  TaUapoosa  are  the  chief  rivers,  beside  which, 
mistake  was  in  undertaking  such  a  work.  It  there  are  several  small  streams  furnishing  good 
has  some  marks  of  ability ;  but,  as  a  whole,  is  water  power.  Chalybeate  and  other  mineral 
not  worthy  of  his  pen.  In  the  same  year,  how-  springs  are  found  in  many  places.  Marble  and 
ever,  he  redeemed  himself.  In  1726  he  had  limestone  of  good  quality  are  obtained  in  abun- 
noted  and  corrected  the  whole  of  Homer,  chiefly  dance,  and  the  ores,  among  which  are  gold,  lead, 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  difflunma  and  iron,  are  rich  and  plentifuL  The  sumce  is 
to  its  place  and  functions  in  the  metre.  In  uneven,  and  in  some  places  mouftainous.  Agn- 
1782  he  seriously  applied  himself  to  complete  culture  is  in  a  very  forward  state^  and,  in  1850, 
this  edition.  It  was  never  published,  but  tiie  the  county  produced  5,995  bales  of  cotton, 
MS.  was  finally  transmitted  to  GOttingen  by  580,856  bushels  of  com,  92,860  of  sweet  pota- 
Trinity  college,  for  the  nse  of  Heyne^  who,  in  toes,  and  69,452  of  oats.  There  were  9  grisfc 
his  own  edition  of  Homer,  acknowledged  the  -  and  fiour  mills,  7  saw-mills,  1  carding  and  full- 
profoundest  obligations  to  it^  and  made  the  ing  mill,  1  iron  furnace,  1  newspaper  establiah- 
world  circumstantially  acquainted  with  its  mer-  ment^  and  25  churches.  The  public  schools 
its.  Bentiey's  edition  of  Manilius,  published  in  numbered  1,688  pupils.  Value  of  live  stock, 
1789,  when  he  was  in  his  78th  year,  had  been  $868,410.  Pop.  17,168,  of  whom  8,768  were 
prepared  for  the  press  45  years  before.  Four-  daves.  Capital,  Jacksonville.  U.  A  north- 
teen  years  after  !Bentiey's  death,  Horace  Wal-  western  county  of  Arkansas,  containing  about 
pole  published,  at  his  private  press  an  edition  900  square  miles.    It  is  drained  by  Ulinoia 
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riTer  and  Flag  oreek,  10  generally  level,  and  has  bushels  of  wheat,  49,815  of  oats,  821,619  of  La- 
a  remarkably  fertile  soil.  In  1854  the  produo-  dian  corn,  27,721  of  potatoes,  and  8,784  tons  of 
tiona  amounted  to  248,780  bushels  of  com,  hay.  Capital,  Yinton.  Pop.  in  1856,  8,247. 
81,812  of  vheat,  and  54,725  of  oats.  The  YIII.  An  eastern  eonnty<^  Minnesota^  bonnded 
strong  tide  of  emigration  which  has  been  di-  W.  by  the  Masissippi,  £.  by  Rom  nver ;  wa- 
lected  toward  this  part  of  the  state,  is  rapidly  tered  by  the  flat,  the  Nokay,  and  the  Elk,  and 
augmenting  the  population  and  developing  the  having  an  area  of  1,450  sq.  m.  The  sorfaoe  is 
reeonroes  of  the  conntry.  Pop.  in  1854,  5,495.  imeven,  and,  in  some  places,  covered  with  pine 
of  whom  195  were  slaves.  Capital,  IBenton-  woods,  and  other  timber.  Lmnber,  Indian  oom, 
ville.  in.  The  old  name  of  Hernando,  a  west-  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  the  most  important  pro- 
em oonnty  of  the  peninsola  of  Florida,  border-  dnctions.  In  1850,  the  county  yielded  160 
ing  on  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  embracing  an  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,650  of  potatoes,  and 
area  of  about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  1,121  tons  of  hay ;  value  of  live  stock,  $11,925. 
tract,  occupied  in  great  part  by  swamps  and  Capital,  Sauk  Rapids.  Pop.  in  1857,  688.  IX. 
pine  forestSL  In  1650  it  produced  28,515  bush-  A  western  county  of  Oregon,  bordering  on  the 
els  of  com,  86  hogsheads  of  sugar,  8,910  ffjllons  Pacific  ocean^  bounded  £.  by  Willammette  river, 
of  molasses,  and  5,150  pounds  ox  rice.  There  and  comprismg  an  area  of  about  1,10Q  sq.  nu 
were  7  churches,  and  60  punils  in  the  publio  The  surface  is  mountainous,  Ht.  Snelling  near 
schools.  Value  of  live  stock,  $65,840.  Pop.  the  centre  of  the  county  being  the  high<^  ele- 
926;  of  whom  822  were  slaves.  Capital,  Mel-  vation.  Cape  Foul  weather  is  situated  on  the 
endez.  lY.  A  N.  W.  county  of  TennessecL  N.  W.  coast.  The  soil  is  fertile,  wdl  suited  to 
with  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  produced  in  1850, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  on  the  14,918  bushels  of  whei^  40  of  Indian  corn,  198 
K.  W.  by  the  Big  Sandy.  The  soil  is  good,  and  of  oats,  and  1,402  of  potatoes.  There  were  1,850 
the  agrioultoral  products,  in  1850,  amounted  to  pounds  of  wool  raised,  and  41,065  pounds  of 
805,490  bushels  of  Indian  com,  144,508  pounds  butter  made.  Yalne  of  Hve  stock,  $195,891. 
of  tobacco,  and  48L802  of  butter ;  value  of  live  Number  of  pupils  attending  schools,  40.  Capi- 
stock,  $151,611.  There  were  87  churches  and  taL  Maysville.  Pop.  814. 
600  pupils  m  the  public  schools.  Pop.  6,805,  BENTON^  a  post  village  of  Lafayette  00., 
of  whom  863  were  slaves.  Capital,  Camden«  Wisconsin,  situated  18  miles  N.  of  Galena,  in  a 
Y.  A  western  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  region  abounding  in  lead  mines,  which  are  ex* 
Illinois,  watered  by  Pine  and  Sugar  creeks,  tennvely  worked.  In  1850,  it  had  2  churches, 
and  having  an  area  of  414  sq.  m.,  most  of  5  stores,  a  smelting  furnace,  and  about  800  in- 
which  is  occupied  by  fertile  prairies.  The  sur-  habituits.  Its  growth  has  since  been  rapid,  and 
fiioe  presents  few  irregularities,  and  about  |  of  by  the  census  of  1855,  had  2,218  inhabitants, 
it  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak  ash,  sugars  BENTON,  Thomas  Habt,  an  American 
maple,  and  walnut.  The  chief  staples  are  wheat,  statesman,  bom  near  EjUsboronglLOrange  co., 
maize,  oats,  pork,  and  cattle.  The  vfdue  of  live  N.  C,  March  14,  1782.  died  in  Washington, 
stock,  in  1850,  was  $65,110,  and  the  other  nro-  April  10. 1858.  His  fiither  died  when  he  was  8 
ductions  amounted  to  160,400  bushels  of  Indian  years  ola;  his  early  education  was  imperfect; 
com,  2,612  of  wheat,  14,808  of  oats,  948  tons  he  was  f<5^  some  time  at  a  grammar  school,  and 
of  hay,  and  4,846  pounds  of  wool.  There  were  afterward  at  Chapel  Hill  the  university  of 
180  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Organized  North  Carolina,  but  flnished  no  course  of  study 
in  1840;  capital,  Ozmrd;  pop.  in  1850, 1,144.  there,  as  }iis  mother  removed  to  Tennessee  to  set- 
YL  A  central  county  of  Missouri,  intersected  tie  on  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  his  father's 
by  the  Osage  and  its  branches,  the  Pomme  estate.  Thomas  studied  law,  and  soon  rose  to 
do  Terre  and  Grand  rivers,  and  by  2  or  8  small  eminence  in  that  profession.  He  was  now 
creeks,  and  comprising  an  area  of  770  sq.  m.  dected  to  the  le^slatnre,  serving  only  a  single 
The  surface,  which  is  somewhat  uneven,  is  oc-  term,  during  which  he  procured  the  passage  of 
cnpied  by  altemate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  a  law  reforming  the  judicial  system,  and  of  an- 
woodland.  Lead  is  the  most  important  mineral  other  giving  to  slaves  the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial, 
The  staples  are  grain,  cattle,  and  pork.  The  the  same  as  white  men.  One  of  his  earliest 
Vfdue  of  live  stock,  in  1850,  was  $177,054 ;  the  friends  and  patrons  was  Andrew  Jackson,  at 
other  productions  amounted  to  154,965  bushels  tiiat  time  a  ju^e  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
of  Indian  com,  11,072  of  wheat,  89,415  of  oats,  subsequentiy  mijor-general  of  the  state  militia. 
and  12,502  pounds  of  wool.  There  were  4  tan-  Benton  became  ms  aide-de-camp,  and  during  the 
neries,  1  saw-mill,  1  grist-mill  1  newspaper  war  also  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  It  was 
office,  and  5  churches.  Capital,  Warsaw.  Pop.  from  that  service  he  derived  the  tide  of  colonel, 
in  1850,  6,789,  of  whom  526  were  slaves.  Yil.  which  has  dung  to  him  through  life.  Not- 
A  central  county  of  Iowa,  recently  formed,  witi»tanding  tiie  dose  intimacy  between  Jack- 
traversed  by  Cedar  river,  touched  by  Iowa  son  and  himself^  which  was  of  the  most  cordial 
river  on  its  8.  W.  boundary,  and  having  an  area  and  unreserved  character,  a  rade  and  sudden 
of  720  sq.  ni.  The  sui^aoe  is  undulating  and  mpture  took  place  in  which  severe  pistol  and 
occupied  by  prairies  and  woodlands,  the  former  dagger  woundis  were  given,  and  produced  a  ren* 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  latter.  The  sofl  counter  that  estranged  them  tot  many  years, 
is  rery  pnxlaotive,  and,  in  1856,  yidded  46,585  After  the  volunteers  were  disbanded  l£r.  Mad- 
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isofii  appointed  OoLBenton,  inl818,  alieatexuaiir  jears  1824, 18S6, 1828,  accordingly  found  him 
colonel  in  the  aimjr,  bat  on  his  way  to  serve  doing  battle  for  sach  amelioration  of  the  aitire 
in  Canada,  in  1816,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  system.  A  bill  embracing  these  featores  was 
peace  and  resigned.  He  now  removed  to  moved  by  him  and  renewed  annually  nntil  it  at 
JfisBonri,  and  toolc  up  his  abode  in  the  dty  of  last  took  hold  upon  the  pabUc  mind.  At  first 
8t  LouIb.  There  he  devoted  himself  anew  to  his  speeches  attracted  more  attention  thronfh- 
his  profession.  Boon,  however,  engaging  in  the  oat  the  coantiy  than  in  congress,  for  there  his 
politics  of  the  day,  he  was  led  to  the  establiidi*  efforts  were  eoanteracted  by  schemes  for  divid- 
ment  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  ^lUssoarl  ing  the  public  lands  or  the  proceeds  of  their 
Inquirer.'*  In  this  position  he  was  involved  in  sales  among  the  states.  His  firmness  and  po- 
many  diroates  and  contentions.  Duels  were  ntion  in  the  senate  as  a  supporter  of  the  ad- 
nsual  at  that  lime,  and  he  had  his  share  of  them  ministrafion  of  Jackson,  gave  him  great  wei^t 
with  their  unhappy  consequences.  In  one  of  with  that  party,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  so 
ihem,  which  was  forced  upon  him,  he  killed  his  far  to  impress  his  views  upon  the  president  that 
opponent)  Mr.  Lucas — an  event  he  deeply  re-  they  were  embodied  in  one  of  his  messages, 
gretted,  and  all  the  private  papers  relating  to  and  fiqpm  that  date  the  ultimate  triamph  of  land 
which  he  has  destroyed,  ma  journal  took  a  reform  became  otily  a  question  of  time.  In  his 
strong  and  vigorous  stand  in  favor  of  the  ad-  own  state  of  Missouri,  there  were  larse  quan- 
misslon  of  MiaBouri,  notwithstanding  her  slavery  tities  c^  saline  and  mineral  lands  whidi  it  had 
constitation,  and  when  the  angry  controveny  been  the  object  of  the  general  government  to 
was  terminated  he  was  reward^  for  his  labors  withdraw  from  sale  and  farm  out.  This  inja- 
by  being  dioeen  one  of  the  first  senators  from  rious  monopoly  was  also  aimed  at  in  his  meas- 
the  new  state.  It  is  from  this  period,  1820,  ores,  and  he  succeeded  in  efi^ting  a  change 
that  his  political  history  and  the  great  influence  which  threw  ail  open  to  occupancy.  Intimate- 
he  has  exerted  upon  pubMo  afiEidrs  may  be  said  ly  blended  with  tne  same  subject,  aad  moved  by 
to  date.  A  man  m  the  early  prime  of  life,  pos-  liie  same  considerations,  were  the  efforts  whidi 
sessed  of  a  commanding  intellect,  of  large  and  he  began  daring  the  first  term  of  his  senatorial 
liberal  culture,  an  assiduous  student^  Indus-  service^  to  efRsct  a  repeal  of  the  imposts  upKm 
trioua,  temperate,  resolute,  and  endowed  with  all  necessaries  of  life.  These  duties  bore  with 
a  memory  whose  tenacity  was  marvellous  he  great  hardship  upon  thepopulationof  the  valley 
soon  placed  himself  in  the  front  nmk  of  those  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  tribute  levied  upon 
who  shaped  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Aa  a  them  in  part  to  sustain  government  and  in  part 
representative  of  the  West  with  the  manifold  toprotect  special  interests.  In  some casee  this 
interests  of  a  frontier  population  intrusted  to  was  most  unequal  as  well  asoppresnve,  and  we 
his  care,  OoL  Benton  forthwith  devoted  him-  may  cite  the  «dt  tax  as  one  that  at  that  time 
self  to  securing  a  reform  in  the  land  system  of  met  with  more  hostility  than  any  other.  I>ar- 
the  general  government.  A  pioneer  himself  in  ing  the  session  of  1829-'80,  OoL  Benton  deliv- 
early  life,  he  sympathized  with  the  demimds  of  ered  the  first  daborate  alignment  against  this 
tiiat  class,  and  his  fiuniliarity  with  the  adminis-  burden  upon  a  prime  necessary,  and  afterward 
tration  of  government  tauffht  him  how  falladoua  followed  it  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  its 
and  suicidal  was  the  poUcy  of  attempting  to  repeal  In  direotinff  adventure  to  explorations 
derive  a  revenue  fbom  such  a  source.  The  in  the  fiir  west,  in  fixing  the  attention  of  gov- 
general  distress  which  prevailed  throughout  the  emment  upon  the  early  occupancy  of  the  mouth 
country  in  1820,  and  which  bore  with  especial  of  the  Columbia,  in  encouraging  overiand  tran- 
hardship  upon  the  land  purchasers  of  the  West,  sit  from  the  Atiantio  to  the  Padmo,  CoL  Benton 
attracted  attention  to  tms  subject,  and  i^rded  was  also  prominent.  He  had  previously  devoted 
cause  for  the  initiative  which  was  taken  by  himself  to  tiiese  subjects  and  written  largely  up- 
aongress  in  liberalixing  the  system.  A  measure  on  them  in  1819,  and  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his 
of  relief  devised  by  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  seat  in  the  senate  than  he  made  direct  efforts 
the  treasury,  changing  all  Aiture  sales  to  the  to  engage  cdhgress  and  the  public  in  the  great 
cash  basis^  reducing  the  price  to  $1  25  per  acre,  enterprise.  From  the  researches  of  Olark  and 
and  allowing  a  discount  equal  to  the  difierence  BogerS|  from  the  suggestions  of  Jefferson,  from 
to  former  purchasers,  afforded  material  relidl  reports  of  trappers  and  voyageurs,  and  firom  the 
But  this  was  not  all  that  was  needed,  ilrst,  a  courses  of  continental  streams,  he  first  elabo- 
pre&mptive  rk|ht  to  all  actual  settiers ;  secondly,  rated  tiie  project  of  overland  c(Hinection ;  and  as 
a  periodic  rednotioli  according  to  the  time  sec-  science  expanded,  and  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
tions  had  been  in  market^  so  as  to  make  the  vening  wudemess  became  more  definite,  his 
prices  correspond  with  the  quality ;  and  thirdly,  views  took  form  in  the  prq>osalB  which  are  now 
the  donation  of  homesteads  to  impoveiisbed  solargely  occupying  public  attention  for  a  great 
but  industrious  persons  who  would  etdtivate  oentnu  railway.  The  route  urged  by  him  as 
the  soil  for  a  given  period  of  years,  and  thereby  preferable  to  all  others  is  through  the  passes  of 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country-— these  the  Rocky  mountains  discovert  by  Fremont, 
were  all  points  essential  to  the  needed  reform,  known  as  the  Oochetope,  and  deboudiing  upon 
Ool.  Benton  apprehended  the  foil  scope  of  these  Oalifomia  through  gaps  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
ehanges,  and  determined  to  persist  in  urging  For  many  years  he  was  the  leading  advocate 
them  until  they  should  be  accomplished.    The  and  support  in  the  senate  of  the  whole  scheme 
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of  weetern  ^zploratioiL  Ifc  wfllthnsbe  seea  that  oords  of  his  labors  in  that  behalf  will  be  fbimd 
CoL  Benton  became  almost  at  tiie  ontset  of  his  npon  almost  eyery  page  of  the  debates  of  con- 
career  the  eomoneDt  of  western  interests,  and  gross.  Ab  the  moyer  of  the  **expimging  reso- 
thoDgh  large^  partioipatiDg  in  all  tiie  great  Iati<ms,''  Ool.  Benton  made  himself  especially 
measures  and  poatioal  struggles  that  separated  obnozions  to  his  political  opponents,  bat  finally 
parties^  he  never  neglected  what  was  due  to  his  aohieyed  snocess,  and  gainea  a  great  personal 
own  immediate  oonstltaenoy.  The  success  triumph.  The  motion  was  to  strike  nom  the 
which  has  already  attended  land  reform,  the  journals  of  the  senate  a  resolution  of  censure 
establiahment  of  preemption,  the  graduation  of  upon  G^en.  Jackson,  and  the  passion  of  partisans 
price,  the  donations  to  works  of  public  improve-  clothed  the  contest  with  an  importance  at  the 
ment^  all  trace  thdr  origin  to  his  contmuous  time  &r  greater  tban  will  attach  to  it  in  the 
lalxnsL  In  subordination  to  these  leading  ob«  fiitnre ;  but  as  an  exhibition  of  many  traits  of 
jeote,  he  likewise  did  much  to  open  up  and  pro  OoL  Benton's  character,  perdstency,  keen,  saga- 
teot  the  trade  with  New  Mexico,  to  encourage  dous  insist,  stubborn  deyotion  to  the  fame  of 
the  establishment  of  military  stations  on  the  his  par^.  chiel^  unquailing  courage,  and  oonfi- 
IGsBouri,  and  throughout  the  interior,  to  culti-  denoe  of  success  in  the  moe  of  an  adverse  ma- 
vate  amicable  relations  with  Indian  tribes,  and  Jority,  no  act  of  his  life  was  more  striking. 
to  &vor  the  commerce  of  our  inland  seas  that  I)uring  thesucceeding  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
now  bear  such  a  wealth  of  freights.  The  mark*  Buren,  much  of  OoL  Benton's  time  was  devoted 
ing  out  of  post-roads,  and  securing  appropria-  to  the  defence  of  the  new  financial  policy,  then 
tions  for  their  maintenance,  was  espedally  a  being  inaugurated.  Upon  the  questions  relat- 
work  of  his  own  undertaking^  and  its  benefit  ing  to  the  Oregon  boundary,  Uie  annexation  of 
has  been  deeply  felt  in  every  branch  of  western  Texas,  and  various  other  imnortant  matters 
trade.  Upon  the  wider  tiieatre  of  nataomd  grovvng  out  of  our  foreign  relations  between 
politics  the  career  of  OoL  Benton  was  equallv  tibe  presidential  terms  of  Tyler  and  Taylor, 
remarkable.  In  the  currency  disputes  which  OoL  Benton  took  a  leading  and  influentisMart. 
attended  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  On  the  first  of  those  he  dSfered  from  the  oemo- 
bank  of  the  United  States,  the  recharter  after-  cratic  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  which  had 
ward,  and  the  final  veto  message  of  Jadcson,  deolued  for  the  line  of  64°  40',  but  the  powers 
OoL  benton  addressed  himself  to  a  considera-  fill  effort  of  OoL  Benton,  in  which  he  reviewed 
tion  of  the  whole  question  of  finance,  cirou-  the  whole  controvert,  and  elucidated  the  daims 
lating  medium,  and  exchange,  and  brought  of  the  United  States  with  mudi  force,  was  not 
forward  his  propositions  for  a  gold  and  silver  to  be  withstood,  and  the  administration  and 
currency  as  toe  true  remedy  for  existing  embar-  party  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  his  viewa  and 
rassmentiL  and  the  only  rightful  medium  for  gov-  accept  the  line  of  49°  as  die  northern  boundary, 
emment  disbursements  and  receipts.  Upon  this  Dunng  the  Mexican  war,  also,  his  services,  and 
sal^fect  he  made  many  of  the  most  elaborate  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  prov- 
speeches  of  his  life,  speeches  that  evince  great  inces  of  the  south,  to  whose  history  he  had  de- 
researob.  a  dose  study  of  finance,  and  a  ftill  voted  much  attention,  proved  most  nsefhl  to 
knowledge  of  the  evils  that  so  often  attend  ex-  the  government.  It  was  upon  his  suggestion 
paaded  psper  iaraes.  In  Europe,  as  weU  as  in  that  the  policy  of  '*  masteriy  inaetivity,''at  first 
Amerioa,  his  eaoiositions  attracted  great  atten-  determined  upon  by^  the  president,  was  finally 
tk>n,  and  extenoed  widdy  his  reputation  as  a  abandoned,  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
debater,  a  thinker,  and  a  practical  statesman,  war  urged  in  its  stead.  His  counsels  were  much 
At  this  time  his  manner  of  oratory  was  deUber-  sought  also  in  regard  to  maturing  a  plan  of 
ate  and  unimpassioned,  his  matter  full  to  over-  campaign  and  conquest  for  compeUinga  peace, 
flowing  witli  fru>ta,  figures,  logical  deduction,  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  by^resid^it 
and  luiBtorical  illustration ;  but  almost  whdly  Pdk  to  confer  upon  him  the  titie  of  lieutenant- 
devoid  of  that  exuberance  of  wit  and  radneas  general  with  full  command  of  the  war,  in  order 
of  humor  which  characterize  h»  later  dis-  thst  he  might  carrv  out  his  conceptions  in  per- 
oonnea.  The  daboraticxa  whidi  he  gave  to  son.  The  project,  however,  was  never  consnmr 
these  views  paved  the  way  for  subsequent  le^  mated.  The  bill  creating  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
latiaii  upon  the  national  finance,  ana  did  much  general  passed  the  house^  but  was  de&ated  in 
to  ooiis(Midate  the  sentiment  of  the  democratic  ue  senate.  The  acquisition  of  Mexican  tern- 
party  in  &vcr  of  the  snb^treasnry  system  which  tory  brought  on  disputes  in  congress  touching 
was  eventually  adopted.  It  was  tram  the  finan*  the  question  of  slavery,  which,  after  threatening 
oial  policy  which  he  thus  enunciated,  that  he  the  peace  of  the  oountrv,  were  adjusted  by  the 
derived  the  sobriquet  of  ^  Old  BoUioiL'*  whidi  compromise  acts  of  1860.  Od.  Benton  opposed 
has  never  forsaken  him,  and  which  also  he  never  this  compromise,  ofEbred  by  Mr.  Olay,  as  bSng  a 
forsook.  Throughout  the  long  and  critical  vidous  system  of  legidatum,  .as  fraudulent  in 
sungjde  between  the  administration  of  JadLson  rec^ird  to  the  Texas  donation,  and  aa  defective 
and^e  advocates  of  the  recharter  <»f  t^  na-  and  iU-ju^Ked  in  its  dause  in  regard  to  the  fagi- 
tioosl  book,  he  was  the  msin  stay  and  support  tive  slave  kw.  The  acts,  however,  though  de- 
of  the  president  in  the  benate,  and  aeting  in  feated  as  a  whole,  passed  separately. — ^m  the 
strictest  unity  with  his  party,  hdd  high  plaoe  violent  rupture  which  had  taken  place  between 
in  their  afl»otioii  and  confidence.     The  re-  Qen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Oalhonn,  and  which  made 
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itB  mark  apon  parties  as  well  as  persons,  OoL  adopted  by  some  of  them,  and  became  the 
Benton  haa  warnilj  espoused  the  side  c^  the  basis  of  after-oonflict  and  party  organization.  It 
former  at  the  very  ontset.     Shortly   previ-  was  determined  by  their  anthor  to  make  them 
cos  to  that^  die  doctrine  of  'nn]Moadon  had  the  grounds  of  instructions  to  senators  in  con- 
first  been  broached  at  a  dinner  party  in  cele-  gress,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  sent  to 
bration  of  die  birtii-day  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  re-  IGsBonri,  and  confided  to  the  hands  of  demo- 
ceiving  an  endorsement  firom  Ur.  Calhoun^  and  orats  in  the  legislature  unfriendly  to  GoL  Ben- 
meeting  with  strong  rebuke  from  Qesi,  Jack-  ton's  rejection.    Without  exciting  inquiry,  and 
son.    After  the  rupture,  political  antagonism  under  the  sanction  of  leading  members  oi  the 
hei^tened  the  animosity  of  the  parties,  and  partywhoaefealty  was  not  then  suspected,  ^ey 
nulufioation  assumed  threatening  {nroportions  in  were  passed  in  both  branches  and   sent  to 
the  acrimonious  dilutes  growing  out  of  the  Washington.    GoL  Benton  no  sooner  receiyed 
tariff  regulations.     OoL  Benton,  in  his  dose  the  instructions  than  he  denounced  them  as  not 
affiliation  with  the  administration,  became  the  being  ezpressiye  of  the  sense  of  the  people,  as 
leading  democratic  opponent  of  Mr.  Calhoun  containing  disunion  doctrines,  and  as  designed 
upon  uiis  question  in  the  senate  and  the  diver-  to  produce  an  eyentual  separation  of  the  states, 
gence  which  tiben  manifested  itself  grew  and  He  announced  that  he  would  appeal  from  the 
widened  as  years  progressed,  and  was  the  fruit-  le^lature  to  the  people,  and  immediately  after 
ful  cause  of  a  life-long  hostility  and  opposition  the  a^oumment  of  ConsTess  returned  to  Mis- 
between  them.    The  question,  however,  was  souri  for  that  purpose.    n»  began  the  canvass 
airanged,  but  the  compromise  of  1888  proved  of  the  state,  and  prosecuted  it  in  every  section 
to  be  only  a  lull  in  the  storm.    The  same  views  in  a  series  of  speeches,  which  for  bitterness  of 
in  regard  to  state  rights  reappeared  in  the  field  denunciation,  strength  of  exposition,  and  caustic 
of  politics  in  connection  with  the  &r  mor«M>om-  wit^  have  scarcely  their  equal  in  the  English 
plicated  question  of  domestic  alaveiy.    This  language.    The  whig  party  of  the  state  at  first 
waMiani&sted  first  in  the  confiict  in  the  house  sustained  his  position,  but  finding  a  prospect  of 
of  representatives  in  1885.  npon  the  discussion  reaping  a  triumph  of  their  own  fh>m  the  di- 
of  abolition  petitions,  but  the  action  of  tiiat  body  visions  of  the  democracy,  they  changed  front, 
suppressed  the  cause  of  strife,  and  it  was  not  untU  and  affiliated  with  the  *^  Antics,"  as  the  demo- 
lG^6-'7  that  the  same  policy  was  renewed.  The  cratic  opp^ents  of  OoL  Briton  were  called 
prindples  sought  to  be  enforced  were  admitted  The  result  in  1849-'50  was  the  return  of  a  legis- 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  first  nullifica-  lature  largely  democratic,  but  composed  of 
tion  movement ;  the  causes  assigned  add  tiie  opposite  wings,  the  Benton  men  beii^  in  the 
machineryfor  enforcement  were  Afferent.    Al-  plurality.    IMSiny  ballotings  for  senator  were 
though  representing  a  slave  state,  0(fi.  Benton  had  witiiout  compromise ;  but  a  bargain  was  at 
did  not  on  account  of  the  subject-matter  in-  length  struck  between  whigs  and  antics,  and 
Tolved  deviate  from  the  positions  he  had  main-  16  of  those  chosen  by  the  people  as  democrats, 
tained  on  former  occasions.    At  the  earliest  but  unfriendly  to  OoL  Benton,  voted  for  Henry 
announcement  of  the  new  programme  in  tiie  S.  Qey w,  who  was  elected.    Mr.  Geyer  was  a 
senate  of  the  United  States  he  stood  forth  to  whig,  but  had  committed  himself  to  the  anti- 
the  attack.    It  was  the  beginning  of  a  warfiu^  Benton  party  in  a  letter  prior  to  his  elec- 
that  was  eventually  to  prostrate  himself  at  tion.    Manyof  his  party  foUo?ring  his  lead,  they 
home,  and  drive  him  from  the  seat  he  had  so  soon  coalesced  with  the  oppocdtion  democrats, 
long  filled  in  the  senate.    On  Feb.  lOj  1847,  and  in  after  campaigns,  by  adroit  management, 
Mr.  Oalhoun  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  in  they  gained  control  of  the  state  government, 
the  senate,  declaring  the  doctrines  he  wished  to  This  was  chiefly  effected  through  the  instru- 
insist  upon  in  regard  to  the  territorial  powers  mentality  of  Mr.  Sterling  Price,  who,  although 
of  congress,  the  admission  of  states,  and  the  use  elected  governor  as  a  supporter  of  the  views 
of  common  property,  all  bearing  directiy  upon  of  OoL  fienton,  yet,  nfter  a  pretended  compro- 
the  slavery  question,  and  the  exdting  issues  that  mise  of  the  two  oemocratic  wings,  was  no  sooner 
had  been  evoked  by  the  proposed  restriction  sworn  into  office  than  he  changed  over  to  the 
known  as  the  ^' Wumot  Proviso,'*  whidi  re-  opposition,  carrying  several  of  the  other  state 
quired  the  exdnsion  of  slavery  from  all  new  officers  along  with  liim.    To  vindicate  his  po- 
territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  sition,  and  to  break  up  the  ascendency  which 
They  were  immediately  denounced  by  OoL  the  so-called  ntdlification  party  was  thus  ao- 
Benton  as  **  fire-brand  resolutions."    Mr.  Oal-  quiring,  OoL  Benton,  in  1862,  made  a  mcnre 
houn  expressed  his  surprise^  stating  he  had  ex-  direct  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  oongressicmal 
pected  the  support  of  OoL  Benton,  as  he  was  district  in  which  he  resided,  announced  him- 
irom  a  dave  state.    OoL  Braton  retorted  that  self  a  candidate  for  congress,  and  was  dected 
he  had  no  right  to  expect  sudi  a  thing.  ^'Then,"  over  all  oppodtion.    In  the  sesdon  that  fol- 
sdd  Mr.  OaJhoun,  ''I  shall  know  where  to  find  lowed  he  at  first  gave  a  warm  support  to  the 
the  gentiemau;"  to  whidi  OoL  Benton  respond-  administration  of  Preddent  Pierce^  but  that 
ed,  *^  I  shall  be  fbund  in  the  right  place — on  soon  fiJlmg  under  the  control  of  the  adherents 
the  dde  of  my  country  and  the  union.''    The  of  Mr.  Odhoun,  OoL  Benton  withdrew  his  sup- 
resolutions  never  came  to  a  vote,  but  they  were  port,  and  the  administration  in  turn  making  a 
sent  to  the  legislature  of  every  dave  state,  were  war  upon  him  displaced  from  office  all  his 
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ftiflndi  throogfaoat  ICflsonrL  Soon  the  repeal  stffl  more  laborious  task  of  ocmdenBing,  re- 
ai  the  MiflMmri  compromise  was  mooted,  and  vising,  and  abridging  the  debates  of  congress 
became  a  V^^  measure  in  the  thtape  of  the  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the 
Kansaa-Nebraua  bill.  Against  this  OoL  Ben-  present  time.  In  this  work,  even  at  the  ad- 
ton  exerted  himself  with  all  his  strength,  de-  vanced  age  of  76,  his  daily  labors  were  almost 
livering  a  memorable  speech  in  the  honse  that  incredible ;  it  was  finally  completed  down  to 
did  much  to  excite  the  country  against  the  act,  the  conclusion  of  the  great  compromise  debate 
but  fiiiled  to  defeat  its  passage.  The  next  of  1850 — ^in  which,  along  with  Olay.  Oalhoun, 
election  coming  on  in  1854,  OoL  Benton  was  Webster,  and  Seward,  he  had  himself  borne  a 
derfiaated  in  his  own  district  by  a  combination  conspicuous  part — upon  his  very  deathbed, 
of  his  old  opponents  with  the  new  American  where  he  dictated  and  revised  the  final  por- 
party  that  had  Just  arisen,  and  Mr.  Kennett  was  tions  in  whispers^  after  he  had  lost  the  ability 
returned  in  his  stead.    Betiring  firom  active  to  speak  aloud.    Borne  months  previous  to  this, 

E>litiG8,  he  then  determined  to  devote  his  in  an  interval  of  leisure,  he  also  wrote  a  review 
isure  to  writings  and  study  more  congenial  to  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
his  age;  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  fHends  Dred  Scott  case,  which  attracted  ^^t  at- 
to  mSEdT  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  tention.  With  a  strong,  industrious  intellect, 
governor  of  Missouri  in  the  election  of  1856.  a  dominating  character,  and  quick  appreciation 
Once  more  laying  aside  the  pen,  and  starting  of  men,  OoL  Benton  exercised  a  prominent 
forth  to  canvass  the  state,  he  was  received  influence  upon  national  afifairs.  In  Missouri  his 
everywhere  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Im-  power  was  at  one  time  boundless,  and  through- 
menae  masses  of  people  gatherea  to  hear  him,  out  the  West  he  moulded  public  opinion  to  his 
his  old  political  friends  rallied  to  his  standard,  will  for  many  years.  While  adhering  to  strict 
and  his  course  became  a  triumphant  procession,  party  lines  he  was  able  to  effect  almost  every 
But  a  third  list  of  candidates  was  in  the  field  thing  he  attempted,  and  often  standing  forth 
representing  the  American  party,  although  alone  he  drew  his  party  with  him  against  the 
most  of  its  members  syrnpaUiized  with  OoL  policy  of  presidents  and  cabinets.  In  his 
Benton,  and  those  who  did  not  voted  for  his  last  attempt  of  this  kindj  however,  he  failed, 
advenuuy  instead  of  the  candidate  of  their  own  and  was  forced  to  relinquish  office  as  a  conse- 
party.  Mr.  Trusten  Polk  (national  democrat)  quenoe;  but  this  crowning  struggle  was  a 
was  thereby  elected  by  a  trifliug  plurality,  testimony  to  his  ind^>endence  and.  sense  of 
The  result  of  OoL  Benton*s  canvass,  nowever,  duty  that  will  contribute  no  less  to  his  fame  with 
was  to  restore,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conserva-  posterity  than  the  hcmors  which  he  received 
tive  feeling  of  the  state,  and  to  prepare  the  through  party  allegiancc—OoL  Benton  was 
way  for  a  more  liberal  policy  upon  iJl  domestic  married,  after  becoming  senator,  to  Elizabeth, 
subjects.  His  friends  up  to  the  hour  of  election  daughter  of  OoL  James  McDowell,  of  Bock- 
were  sanguine  of  his  success.  He  himself  was  bridge  co.,  Ya.  His  surviving  children  are  4 
never  so,  but  felt  himself  fully  repaid  for  all  daughters— Mre.  William  Oarey  Jones,  Mrs.  Jes- 
hb  toil  by  the  impress  he  had  made  upon  pub-  sie  Ann  Fremont,  Mra.  Sarah  Benton  Jacob,  and 
lie  opinion,  and  the  reaction  he  had  effected  Madame  Susan  Benton  Boileau,  now  at  Oalcntta, 
against  disunion  politics.  In  the  prendential  wife  of  the  French  consul-generaL  Mrs.  Ben- 
dection  of  Nov.  1856,  OoL  Benton  supported  ton  died  in  1864^  having  been  struck  with  par- 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  opposition  to  his  own  son-in-  alysis  in  1844^  and  from  the  time  of  that 
law,  OoL  Fremont.  The  reason  assigned  by  calamity  her  husband  was  never  known  to  go 
him  was  a  confidence  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  to  any  place  of  festivity  or  amusement 
elected,  would  restore  the  principles  of  the  BENTZEL-STERNAU,  Ohbdtiav  Ernst, 
Jackson  administration,  and  the  apprehension  count,  a  Grerman  author  and  statesman,  bom 
that  the  success  of  OoL  Fremont  would  engen*  at  Mentz,  April  9,  1767,  died  in  Switzerland, 
der  sectional  parties  fiital  to  the  permanence  of  Aug.  18,  1850.  He  made  a  mark  upon  the 
the  union.  He  soon  after  saw  occasion  to  literary  world  of  Germany  by  his  6^02tM9M  iTaZft 
modify  these  opinions,  and  although  in  retire-  (Golden  Oalf),  which  appeared  in  1802  and  1804^ 
ment,  he  was  inclined  to  oppose  the  adminis-  and  to  which  he  add&aDer  stdnem^  Om%  Der 
tration  of  Buchanan  and  to  unite  with  the  op-  dUeAdam^  satirical  novels,  full  of  humorous  and 
position  that  presented  itself  in  the  republican  philosophical  delineations  of  men  and  things, 
party.  After  his  defeat  in  1856,- OoL  Benton  He  translated  Younff's  '^  Night  Thoughts,"  and 
oevoted  his  time  again  to  literary  pursuits.  Oorn^e^sCVi;  and  for  several  years  he  edited 
Even  before  that  time  he  had  begun  his  ^^Thirty  the  Jatm.  In  1806  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Tears'  View"  of  the  working  of  the  govern-  ministry  of  the  hiterior,  in  Baden ;  in  1812. 
ment,  of  which  the  1st  volume  was  publMedin  finance  minister  of  what  was  tiien  the  grand 
New  York  in  1854.  It  is  a  retroe^t  of  the  duchy  of  FraiJcfort  In  politics  he  was  a  liberal 
period  during  which  he  held  a  seat  in  the  conservative.  He  became  a  convert  to  Protes- 
senate  of  the  United  States,  and  presents  a  con*  tantism^ug.  19, 1827. 
nected  narrative  of  the  times  from  Adams  to  BENtJA,  with  the  prefix  Orang,  signifies,  in 
Pierce,  developing  much  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  aborigines  of  the 
the  men  and  politics  of  that  epoch.  No  sooner  Malay  people.  The  term  is  applied  chiefiy 
was  that  off  his  hands  than  he  engaged  in  the  to  the  wild  mountaineers  of  the  Malay  pemn- 
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flnla,  and  to  eome  of  the  semi-barbanniB  tribes  Ue  heig^t^  and  is  tlie  peotdiBr  prodnet  of  Ben* 

to  be  found  on  the  small  ialandB  in  the  atraits  ooolen,  Batalc,  and  Pfdembang  territorieB,  in  Sn* 

of  Malacca,  and  in  the  Rhio-Iinga  group.    In  matra,  and  Branai  territory  in  Borneo.  The  tree 

Bome   parts  tbejr  are  confounded  witn   the  is  ooltlvated  and  ndsed  from  the  small  brown 

Orang-Lant,  and  with  the  B^hBj  or  seargjp-  nut  which  it  produces.   When  the  plant  has  at- 

rieSy  who  are  all  of  genuine  Malay  stock,  and  tained  its  fourth  year,  and  its  stem  nas  a  diame- 

speak  the  language  with  the  same  purity  as  ftt  ter  of  S  inches,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra^ 

ICenancabow,  the  centre  of  Mfdayan  dviliza-  and  6  years,  and  10  inches  diameter,  on  tiie 

tion.    The  Orang-Benua  are  on  land,  what  the  western  coast,  it  begins  to  yield  its  best  sap, 

B^jus  are  on  sea — ^wandering  yagabonds^  sub*  which  flows  from  the  bark,  and  whidi  is  ob« 

sistiug  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  tained  by  making  an  inciaon  therein  near 

ivatnre.    They  have  been  regarded  by  the  civil-  the  ground.    That  obtained  during  tlie  first 

iised  Malays  as  little  superior  to  the  orang-  S  7^i^  after  tapping  is  of  a  creamy,  or  light 

outang,  the  man-like  ape  of  the  Bomean  and  saffiron  tint,  and  is  soft  and  fragrant;  for  2 

Sumatran  forests;  but  since  the  establishment  or    8   years  more,  it  produces   an    inferior 

of  the  British  free  port  of  Singapore,  and  more  quality,  of  reddish  hue,  and  harder  than  the 

especially  since  gutta-percha  has  become  an  im-*  best;  after  this  time,  the  sap  ceases  to  flow, 

portant  article  <Sf  commerce— « tree  gum,  chief*  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  a  very  infeoor  resin 

IV  to  be  found  in  the  almost  inaccessible  jungles,  is  obtained  by  scraping  the  inner  surfiekoe  <^  the 

through  which  the  Orang-Benua  has  roamed  bark  and  the  stem.    In  the  Batak  country  it  is 

for  ages,  an  unreclaimed  savage— their  habits  brought  to  the  markets  on  the  west  coast  of 

and  conaition  have  greatly  improved.    All  the  Sumatra  in  cakes,  called  tctmpang^  of  different 

gutta-percha  exported  fix)m  Singapore  is  col-  weights,  and  these  cakes  constitute  the  chief 

fected  by  t^  hands  of  liiese  lialay  outcasts,  currency  of  the  Bataka^  who  do  not  make  use 

'^  Nearly  every  man  in  the  interior  of  Johore  of  cc^ed  money.     The  benzoin  obtained  in 

and  Panang,"  says  Ifr.  Logan,  in  the  ^Journal  Palembang  territory  is  mainly  collected  by  wild 

of  the  Induin  Archipelago,"  ^*  is  now  engaged  tribes^  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization,  the 

in  searching  for  tdoan  trees,  from  which  the  Kubu  in  the  Rawas  andBatang-Lekoh  ^striotB, 

best  gum  is  obtained;  and  this  they  exchange  and  the  Kumxing  further  south.    The  Palem* 

with  Malay  and  Ohinese  traders,  for  articles  of  bang  reun  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality, 

dothing,  and  for  utensils  and  conveniences  for  being  mostly  spontaneous  exudations  <^  wild 

habitations,  to  whidi  they  are  attaching  them-  trees,  collected  by  these  wild  tribes.    It  is  said 

selves ;  and  they  also  begin  to  purchase  imple-  of  the  Eubu,  by  Lieut  de  Sturler  of  the  Dutdi 

ments  for  husbandry."    There  are  many  tribes  E.  I.  army,  that  when  Malay  traders  come  to 

of  the  Benua,  called  Jakun,  Sakai,  Sletar,  Min-  their  country  for  benzoin,  they  go  to  api>ointed 

tara,  Sabimba,  and  Basis!,  which  are  the  names  places,  beat  a  gong,  depodt  triiLcets  and  pieces 

of  rivers  near  which  they  are  found.  of  colored  doth,  and  then  retire;  after  a  timoi 

BENZENBEBG,  Johann  FBisDsiaE^  aGer-  the  timorous  savages  emerge  cautiously  from 

man  astronomer,  bom  May  5, 1777,  at  Sch6ller,  the  recesses  of  the  roreet,  take  what  has  been  left 

near  Elberfdd:  died  June  8,  1846.    His  most  for  them,  and  leave  benzoin  in  the  place,  which 

important  work  is  U^er  die  Stemsehnuppm  is  generally  more  than  an  ample  equivalent. 

(Hamburg.  1889).     He  built  an  observatory.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  recent  travellers, 

which  he  bequeathed  to  the  dty  of  Dtlsseldon.  There  are  no  complete  reports  of  the  whole 

BENZOIC  AOID,  a  product  of  the  resin,  product  of  the  resin  in  the  ardiipelago.    Erom 

benzoin,  obtained  by  dirtillation  or  precipita-  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  1866,  was  export- 

tion,  in  the  form  of  aoicular  crystals  and  pearly  ed  benzoin  of  the  value,  in  India  markets^  of 

wMles,  of  specific  gravity  0.657.    When  pure  it  84,500  florins,  about  $15,000.   According  to  the 

has  no  odor,  but  as  usually  prepared,  contain-  Singapore  price  current,  in  1857,  it  was  worth, 

ing  resin  and  a  little  essential  oil,  it  possesses  1st  quality,  $89  per  picul  (188  IbsO ;  ^  sort, 

the  aromatic  perfome  of  benzoin.    It  is  soluble  $45  to  $60 ;  8d  sort^  $16  to  $20.    The  greater 

in  water,  mdts  at  249^,  sublimes  in  a  current  portion  of  this  resin  is  made  use  of  as  an  in* 

of  air  with  a  gentle  heat    Benzoic  add  also  cense  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  where 

exists  in  all  balsams  (as  these  are  defined  in  the  Greek  church  prevails^  in  the  ceremonials 

France),  in  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  the  urine  of  of  that  reli^on.    It  is  sometimes  employed  in 

infants,  and  that  of  the  dog  and  of  herbivorous  medicine,  being  considered  a  vduable  emetic  and 

quadrupeds.    It  may  readily  be  obtained  from  styptic;   and  still  more  in  perfumery.     The 

that  of  the  horse  and  of  the  cow.    Its  chemi-  odor  of  the  beet  resin  somewhat  resembles  that 

cal  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  of  the  vanilla  bean.    Being  soluble  in  spirits, 

CmHsO«+HO.     It  form&  with    alkalies  and  and  not  in  water,  it  is  erroneously  called  a  gum. 

earthy  and  metaUio  oxides,  salts  called  ben-  Its  dendty  varies  according  to  quality,  nrom 

coates.    It  is  used,  combined  with  ammonia,  in  1.063  to  1.092.     Beside  b^izoic  add,  and  a 

chemical  analyses  for.precipitating  sesqui-oxide  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  it  contuns  8 

ofiron  in  neutral  solutions.  different  kinds  of  resins,  which    have  not 

BENZOIN  (Malay,  haminian%  gum-benjamin  yet  been  employed  in  the  arts.    It  is  used  in 

ofcommerce,  an  odorous  resin  extracted  from  the  several  kinds  of  fine  vanushes  and  laoqner 

Btffnui  herwoin^  a  tree  whidi  attains  a  conddera-  woi^  on  canes  and  snuff-boxes,  which  emit  a 
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fidnt  TaninA  odof  when  wanned  with  the  hand,  portance,  particniarly  where  alcohol,  efher,  and 
Benzoin  ia  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  be  the  other  alooholio  prodacts  are  so  costly  as  they 
malabatbmm  of  the  andents.  PUny  and  Dios*  are  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  most  miportant 
ooridea  describe'  it  very  accurately ;  and  men-  use  proposed  is  for  illumination.  It  has  been 
tion  is  made  in  the  Peri^us  of  the  Erythrsan  found  that  almost  any  gas,  or  even  atmospheric 
sea,  of  malabathrum,  an  article  of  commerce  on  air,  passed  through  benzole,  or  some  other 
the  Malabar  coast,  said  to  be  brought  from  a  equally  volatile  hydro-carbon,  takes  up  a  por- 
country  further  east.  tion  of  its  vapor,  and  acquires  great  illuminating 
BENZOLE,  named  by  the  French  chemist  power;  that  of  coal  gas  passed  over  its  suriface 
Pelouze,  one  of  the  highly  carbonized  pro-  is  very  much  increased,  and  steam  is  thus  ren« 
ducts  ootained  by  tiie  distillation  of  coal  tar.  dered  illuminating.  The  first  suggestion  of  this 
It  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Faraday,  in  ezperi-  use  of  benzole  was  by  a  man  named  Beel,  of 
menting  upon  the  oils  condensed  from  oil  gas.  London,  who  took  out  a  patent,  about  the  year 
Mitscheriicn  afterward  obtained  it  by  distilling  1886,  for  forcing  common  air  into  a  reservoir 
benzoio  acid  with  hydrate  of  Ume.  It  is  also  containing  highly  rectified  coal  naphtha  (ben- 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  benzoic  acid  zole),  and  burning  the  vapor  carried  along  by 
through  a  nd-hot  iron  tube.  Various  processes  the  air  at  a  burner  near  the  reservoir.  In  this 
are  given  for  preparing  it  in  the  large  way.  The  country,  the  subject  was  taken  up  about  the 
material  emploved  for  produdng  it  is  the  crude  year  1851,  by  different  parties,  the  first  ma- 
coal  ns^htha,  that  comes  over  in  l^e  first  distil-  chines  in  successful  operation,  of  which  we 
lation  of  coal  tar.  This  is  rectified  by  distilling  have  any  knowledge,  being  those  of  Mr.  Oliver 
it  several  times  ftt>m  a  metallic  still,  and  suIh  P.  Drake,  of  Boston.  A  current  of  atmospheric 
jecting  the  vapor  at  last  to  a  low  temperature  air,  by  means  of  a  simple  bellows  carried  by 
(about  82**  F.).  Most  of  the  other  suDstances  dookwork,  was  forced  through  a  mixture  of 
aasodated  with  it  condense  in  ttie  worm  of  tiie  benzole,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  ignited  at  a 
still  at  higher  temperatures,  and  fall  back  into  gas  burner.  The  flame  was  remarkable  for  its 
the  stEL  The  benzole  is  then  purified  by  re-  clearness  and  the  intensity  of  the  lights  and 
distilling,  at  a  heat  between  176^  and  194%  and  resembled  in  color  more  the  light  of  the  sun 
by  a  new  distillation  freed  frt)m  i  of  its  volume  of  than  does  any  other  artificial  light.  A  difficulty 
sulphuric  add.  Filtering  at  a  low  temperature  was  experienced  in  its  use  by  the  benzole  ceas- 
is  abo  applied  between  the  distillations,  to  re-  ing  to  evaporate  at  a  temperature  approaching 
move  any  insoluble  impurities.  Benzole^  when  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  the  a3ri- 
pure,  is  a  clean  fluid,  like  alcohol,  witiiout  col-  form  mixture,  when  conveyed  through  cold 
or,  very  volatile,  possessing  an  etherod  odor,  tubes,  was  liable  to  deposit  a  portion  of  its  car- 
and  of  specific  gravity  0.85.  Its  gravity,  how-  bonaceous  load,  and  produce  a  light  of  most 
ever,  raries  wim  tbe  mode  of  its  preparation,  uncertain  brilliancy.  At  a  high  temperature, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  produced  at  the  on  the  contrary,  the  benzole  vapor  was  much 
works  at  Oloversport,  Ky.,  weighing  only  6  more  readily  taken  up,  and  produced  a  smoky 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  whidi  is  f  the  weight  of  light,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  Very  warm 
water,  or  specific  ffravitv  0.75.  As  prepared  in  weatiier.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  several  im- 
England,  by  Manandd,  from  the  crude  naphtha  provements  have  been  introduced,  and,  by  the 
spirit  obtained  from  coal-tar,  it  boils  at  176"  F.  use  of  benzole  unmixed  with  other  substances, 
M  SS"*  it  ceases  to  evaporate,,  and  solidifies  in  and  furnished  by  a  regulating  apparatus  in  snit- 
Ibrma  resembling  white  wax  or  camphor,  and  able  quantities,  according  to  the  temperature, 
like  these,  will  then  bum  wltiiout  melting,  tiie  light  has  burned  much  more  satisfactorily 
Slowly  cooled,  when  liquid,  it  takes  beantifril  through  the  ordinary  range  of  temperature  to 
forms  of  crudform  leaflets,  which  are  perfectiy  which  it  is  ever  likdy  to  be  exposed  when  pro- 
transparent,  and  duster  together  on  each  side  tected  from  the  weaker  without  Benzole  of 
of  a  oentral  axis,  like  the  leaflets  of  the  fern  great  purity  is  found  to  do  better  than  the  more 
upon  its  petiole.  It  will  not  mix  with  water,  common  article  formerly  employed,  and  espe- 
bnt  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  the  cially  when  introduced  to  the  current  of  air 
solvent  properties  of  these  fluids,  and  is  appli-  dlflbsed  through  porous  diaphragms,  and  in  a 
cable  to  a  great  variety  of  useM  purposes  in  chamber  admitting  of  the  thorough  mij^ture  of 
diemistij  and  the  arts.  Its  composition  is  12  the  air  and  benzole  vapor.  Such  is  the  appa- 
atoms  of  carbon  and  6  of  hydrogen ->OitH« ;  ratus  now  manufacturea  under  the  patents  held 
but  Dr.  Muspratt  and  others,  who  nve  this  for-  by  Mr.  Jesse  Garpenter.  From  the  beauty, 
muk,  bdieve  that  it  wHl  prove  to  be  a  hydride  economy,  and  convenience  of  the  Hght,  it  is  an 
of  phenyl  radical,  thus  expressed  (OuH^H.  extremdy  desirable  olject  to  perfect  the  appor 
It  may  then  properly  be  named  hydro-ben-  ratus,  that  its  use  may  be  practicable  at  all 
ode. — ^Numerous  uses  have  been  proposed  for  temperatures.  The  demand  it  has  created  for 
benzole;  and,  as  the  manu&cture  of  it  is  now  benzole  has  caused  the  price  of  this  to  be  ad- 
extensively  entered  upon  in  MandiestfiAL  Glas-  vanced  from  66  cents,  at  whidi  it  was  formerly 
gow,  and  other  large  towns  in  Great  Britdn.  rated  in  England,  to  $1  50  per  gallon  in  this 
and  also  in  Kentocky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  ana  country.  But  the  new  works  which  have  un- 
at  Williamsburgh,  near  New  York  dty,  it  is  dertsken  its  maciufacture,  wUl  no  doubt  cause 
probable  it  will  became  an  artide  of  great  im-  its  price  to  be  reduced  again.  Still,  at  the  higher 
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rate,  it  is  found,  aooording  to  a  report  made  in  oontinental  and  pagan  origin,  but,  in  the  shape 
Jan.  1866,  by  a  oommittee  appointed  to  examine  in  which  it  has  oome  down  to  ns,  it  is  partiallj 
into  the  merits  of  the  light  at  the  Utica  me*  bnt  not  entirely  Christianized, 
ehanics^  fair,  that  the  cost  of  a  light  eqnivfdent  B£RAKG£R,  Pixbbs  Jban  db,  the  most  il- 
to  that  produced  bj  a  coal-gas  bnmer,  oonsum-  Instrions  of  French  lyric  poets,  bom  in  Paris, 
ing  6  cubic  feet  per  hour,  is  bnt  H  cent  per  Aug.  19,  1780,  died  there  July  16, 185T.  His 
hour ;  while  that  of  a  coal-gas  light,  at  the  rate  father,  notwithstanding  his  pretensions  to  noble 
of  $8  60  per  1,000  feet,  is  2^  cents  per  hour,  origin,  was  book-Iceeper  to  a  grocer,  and  mar- 
The  quantity  of  benzole  equivalent  to  1,000  feet  ried  a  pretty  young  milliner,  ue  daughter  of 
of  cofd  gas,  is,  however,  variously  estimated,  an  honest  taUor,  by  the  name  of  Ohampy,  who 
probably  from  the  different  qualities  of  different  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  me  MontoigneiL  Here 
manufacturers,  and  the  different  methods  of  the  future  bard  came  into  the  world,  which  fact 
testing  it  The  English  authorities,  in  1860,  he  afterward  commemorated  in  one  of  his  most 
estimated  that  a  gallon  of  the  fluid  possesses  an  sprightly  songs,  Le  TbUleuretlaFie,  He  spnng 
flluminating  power  equal  to  about  1,000  cubic  thus  fh>m  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  parti- 
feet  of  gas.  In  this  coimtry,  according  to  the  ole  ds^  which,  owing  to  his  &ther's  prejudice, 
experiments  of  Mr.  Drake,  Uils  is  regiu*ded  as  remained  affixed  to  his  patronymic,  ne  never 
too  low  an  estimate,  S  gallons  being  required  missed  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  his  ple- 
to  produce  this  effect  In  the  smul  cost  of  beian  birth;  Js  tuiiiUain^ettr^vi&injViibB 
transportation  as  well  as  in  cleanliness  in  ban-  burden  of  one  of  his  eariiest  effusions.  After 
dling,  benzole  possesses  great  advantages.    The  being  put  to  nurse  for  8  vears,  he  was  bron^t 

Sure  article  is  a  pleasant  substance  to  use,  back  to  his  grandfiMJiers,  where  he  lived  for 
aving  an  agreeable  odor;  but  much  of  the  more  than  6  years,  little  cared  for  by  his  mother, 
common  benzole  has  a  strong  disagreeable  and  entirely  neglected  by  his  fiEither,  while  he 
smell  of  coal  tar.  Beside  being  used  in  the  was  the  pet  of  tiie  old  folks.  In  the  beginning 
manner  described,  benzole  may  also  be  mixed  of  1789  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  &ubourg 
to  advantage  with  alcohol  or  with  naphtha,  for  St.  Antoine;  and,  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
producing  a  fluid  of  great  illuminatinff  power,  he  witnessea  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  by  the 
and  very  volatile,  wlUiout  involvinff  danger  of  people,  which  event  made  the  deepest  impree- 
explosion. — ^The  substances  readily  dissolved  by  inon  upon  his  youthfdl  nund,  as  appears  from  a 
benzole  are  stated  to  be  various  resins,  mastic,  song,  Le  14  JuiUety  written  40  years  later, 
camphor,  wax,  putty,  fatty  and  essential  oils,  His  &ther,  being  unable  any  longer  to  pay  his 
caoutchouc,  ana  gutta  peroha.  The  solution  board  at  school,  sent  him,  without  previous  no- 
with  either  of  the  two  latter  has  the  prop-  tioe,  to  a  sister  of  his,  a  widow  without  chil« 
erty  of  the  collodion  (or  gun-cotton  dissolved  m  dren,  who  kept  a  small  inn  near  P^ronne,  in  Pi- 
etiier),  of  quickly  evaporating,  and  leaving  a  cardy.  She  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  tiie  un- 
film  like  a  tnin  membrane.  In  this  way,  it  may  expected  guest ;  but  soon,  moved  by  sympathy 
be  used  as  an  application  to  cuts  and  bums,  and  affection,  dlie  cried,  pressing  tiie  child  to 
Shell-lac,  copaL  and  gamboge  are  sparingly  dis-  her  bosom :  '*  Poor  forlorn  being,  I  will  be  your 
solved  by  it  It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  mother.'*  And  she  most  fiutbfuDy  kept  her 
and  sulpnur,  and  when  boiling  takes  up  the  word.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  worthy  wo- 
last  in  large  quantity,  of  which  we  greater  part,  man,  whose  mind  was  ftr  abore  her  humble  sta- 
however,  when  cooling,  separates  by  crystalliz-  tion,  the  young  Pierre  was  brought  up  in  a 
ing.  Processes  have  been  patented  in  England  somewhat  irregular  way ;  bnt  received  lessons 
for  its  employment  in  removing  paint,  tar,  oil,  intended  to  make  him  a  good  man,  and  a  thor- 
&c.,  from  d^erent  fabrics,  and  firom  leather^  ough  republican.  This  last  character  was  dn- 
wool,  cotton  waste,  d^;.,  and  for  cleaning  fljoves,  gumrly  enhanced  in  him  by  the  practical  train- 
Used  thus  in  the  large  way,  tiie  benzole  is  dis-  mg  he  was  submitted  to,  at  a  school  estaUiahed 
tilled  over  and  saved.  No  substance  has  beoi  by  M.  Ballue  de  Bellanglise,  formerly  a  member 
found  so  well  adapted  for  removing  the  oil  ftom  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and,  according  to 
the  wool  dved,  before  it  is  spun  into  carpets,  dK).,  B6ranger  nimsel^  a  sort  of  republican  F6n§lon, 
at  the  mills  in  Yorkshire.  The  colors  are  not  and  a  trae  philanthropist  In  this  school  the 
affected,  while  the  greasy  matters  are  entirely  boys  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  democratic  as- 
dissolved  out  Treated  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  sociation,  electing  their  own  officers,  as  mavor, 
rise  to  a  substance  called  nitro-benn>le,  which  councillors,  justices  of  the  peace.  They  debat- 
es used  as  a  substitute  for  the  oil  of  bitter  al-  ed  political  questions ;  on  important  oooasiona, 
monds  in  perfumery.  speeches  were  pnblidy  delivered  bv  the  young 
BEOWULF,  Talb  of,  an  Anglo-Saxon  heroic  politicians,  and  more  than  once  they  sent  np 
poem,  published  in  Saxon  and  English  by  J.  addresses  to  the  convention,  and  to  Robespierre. 
M.  Kemble,  London,  1886,  and  kter  by  Thorpe  B^ranger  distinguished  himself  among  his  young 
and  by  Wackerbarth.  A  metrical  translation  in  colleagues  as  a  dear  and  cogent  q^eaker;  so 
German  was  produced  by  L.  EttmOller  (Zurich,  much  so  that  the  good  Ballue  used  to  prognos- 
1840).  Leo  says  it  is  the  oldest  monument  of  tioate  that  the  boy  would  at  some  future  day 
German  poesy  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  and  *^make  his  mark.**  Patriotism,  which,  as  he 
of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  develop-  says,  was  the  great,  if  not  the  only  passion  of 
ment  of  German  literature.    It  is  evldentiy  of  his  life,  was  already  burning  in  the  heart  of  the 
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boy,  and  he  feelingly  narrates  his  emotions  his  literary  attainments,  two  poems,  Le  rita 
when  hearing  of  the  yictories  or  the  reverses  hU98&ment  du  euUe  and  Le  diluge.  He  had 
of  the  French  armies.  But  the  time  had  oome  scarcely  any  hope  in  the  snccess  of  this  last 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn  a  trade :  shift ;  so  we  may  ima^ne  his  joy,  when  a  very 
ponseqnentiy,  throogh  the  advice  of  his  good  kind  answer  invited  him  to  an  interview.  Bor- 
friend,  M.  Bfulne,  he  entered  tiie  printing  office  rowing  a  dress  appropriate  for  soch  a  visit,  he 
of  Lainez,  a  bookseller,  who  evinced  great  kind-  repaired  to  his  new  protector.  Lucien,  whose 
Bess  toward  hb  apprentice.  The  latter  did  not  interest  had  been  awakened  by  the  letter,  was 
acquire  marked  proficiency  as  a  printer,  bat  much  pleased  with  the  yoang  man,  gave  him 
showed  an  inclination  to  poetry,  makingat  that  advice  and  encouragement,  and  relieved  his 
time  some  rough  attempts  at  rhyme.  Toward  wants  by  resigning  to  him  his  pension  as  a 
the  end  of  1796,  the  voung  printer  was  called  member  of  the  French  institute.  Thia,  being 
back  to  Paris  by  his  mther,  who  was  then  en-  an  annual  income  of  a  littie  less  than  $200,  was 
gaged  in  all  sorts  of  stock-jobbinff  and  finan*  a  fortune  to  the  destitute  young  poet.  The  next 
cieiinff  speculations,  as  well  as  in  Bourbon  con-  year,  1805,  he  was  engaged  by  the  painter  Lan- 
spiracies.  A  large  amount  of  tiie  money  made  don  to  write  the  notices  for  the  Annala  du 
by  his  exertions  was  spent  in  these  conspiracies.  tnmU,  an  illustrated  publication,  ^ving  outline 
from  which  he  was  known  as  the  "banker  of  engravings  of  the  great  paintings  m  the  Louvre 
the  royalists.^  Toung  B^ranger  became  the  gallery.  This  added  for  2  vears  $850  to  his  an- 
assistant  of  his  fkther ;  and  however  repugnant  nual  income,  add  enabled  him  to  help  his  father 
the  buriness  was  to  his  feelings  and  opinions,  and  secure  a  degree  of  comfort  for  his  old 
he  evinced  so  much  tact  and  ability  that,  ac-  grandmother,  who  had  been  entirely  ruined, 
cording  to  his  fatiier,  he  was  sure  to  become  "  a  This  was  indeed  a  bright  epoch  in  the  life  of 
great  banker.**  Unhappily,  in  1798,  the  firm  onr  poet,  who  more  eagerly  than  ever  devoted 
Med ;  and,  although  reduced  to  very  strait-  himself  to  his  poetical  pursuits.  In  1809,  being 
#ned  circumstances,  the  young  man  found  him-  introduced  to  Fontanes,  the  grand  master  of  the 
self  greatly  relieved.  "My  povertv,"  he  says,  imperial  university,  by.  his  friend  Arnault,  he 
'*wa8  not  barren  of  pleasure.  I  lived  in  an  was  appointed  to  an  office  worth  about  $200; 
attic  on  the  boulevard  St.  Martin,  and  the  which  sahurv  was  gradually  increased  to  $400. 
most  magnificent  sight  opened  before  my  eyes.  B^ranger^s  life  now  began  to  take  a  more  regu- 
I  had  no  money,  no  hope,  no  prospect  of  for-  lar  shape,  and  his  talent  to  flow  in  its  proper 
tune,  it  is  true;  but  I  was  free  from  all  the  channel  He  had  occasionally  written  songs, 
trouble  and  disgust  connected  with  tiie  business  mostiy  of  a  gay  turn,  as  they  were  dedgned  to 
I  had  been  engaged  in  against  my  taste  and  feel-  enliven  his  ioyous  meetings  with  his  friends 
ings.  To  live  alone  and  make  verses  at  my  ease,  whom  he  visited  at  P6ronne ;  but  however  suc- 
I  considered  to  be  true  happiness.**  IViendship  cessftd  in  hb  attempts,  he  was  not  conscious 
and  love  dso  contributed  to  embellish  his  life;  that  this  was  his  true  calling,  and  would  ulti- 
and,  as  fiu*  as  his  slender  means  would  allow,  matelv  secure  him  durable  fame.  Now,  how- 
he  heartily  Joined  in  popular  amusements,  ever,  he  pidd  more  attention  to  lyrical  poetry, 
Graceftd  rememluwices  of  that  time  are  to  be  and  felt  that  it  might  possibly  be  treated  m  such 
traced  in  several  of  his  liveliest  pieces^  such  as  a  manner  as  to  take  rank  among  the  most  cred- 
LegreniervaiiiMonhalnt,  This  careless  life  last-  itable  branches  of  literature.  Some  of  the 
ed  several  vears^  during  which  he  sketched  many  pieces  which  he  wrote  during  the  following 
projects  of  great  works,  and  wrote  poems  wMcn  years,  being  circulated  in  manuscript,  created  a 
were  never  destined  to  be  brought  to  light,  sensation — Le  $Snateur^  Le  petit  homme  grii^ 
among  the  number  a  pastoral  poem,  Le  pMri-  Zee  gueusBy  and  Lerdd?  T^etot^  among  the  num- 
fto^A  an  epic,  Ohnie^  and  several  comedies,  two  ber.  This  snccess  procured  for  him  the  ao- 
of  whioh  were  five-act  plays.  Meanwhile  he  had  quaintance  of  Dteugiers,  the  well-known  sonff 
seen  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  writer  of  the  time,  and  a  very  kind-hearted 
he  applauded,  like  tiie  minority  of  France,  and  man,  who  took  a  decided  &ncy  for  his  young 
had  been  on  the  point  of  b^g  killed  in  the  me  competitor,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  become  a 
StKioaise,  by  the  infernal  machine,  directed  member  of  the  celebrated  club,  Z^^roodau,  which 
against  the  fint  consul.-  Although  he  did  not  had  been  reestablished  about  1811.  Hence- 
witness  with  indifference  the  great  changes  forth  his  fiune  increased  rapidly;  his  g^y  satires, 
which  were  takins  place  in  his  counlary,  his  in-  and  even  the  licentious  strains  in  which  he  in- 
terest was  especiiuly  concentrated  in  his  poeti-  dulged,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  oontem- 
oal  perfiMrroances ;  but.  unfortunately,  tiie  scan-  poraries^  were  received  with  applaus^  and  gave 
ty  pittance  upon  whicn  he  depended,  was  con-  him  a  rank  among  the  most  renowned  lyricists, 
stantiy  dimhiishing,  and  at  the  end  of  1808  The  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  the  2  invasions 
pennryBtaredhiminthefkce;hisgoldwatchand  of  France  by  European  armies  especially,  fell 
other  valuables^  relics  of  better  times,  had  been  like  a  bitter  pang  on  the  patriotic  heart  of  B6- 
pawned  long  ago ;  his  clothing  was  in  the  poor*  ranger,  and  oontribnted  to  give  a  new  and 
est  condition,  and  none  of  his  fliends  was  well  higher  direction  to  his  poetical  vein ;  he  felt 
eoongh  off  to  offer  him  reliefl  In  this  extremity  that  song  could  be  made  the  medium  of  general 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lncien  Bonaparte,  brother  feeling,  and  celebrate  at  once  the  glory  and 
of  the  first  ocHunil,  sending  him,  as  spedmens  of  misfortunes  of  his  beloved  country.    From  that 
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time  he  beoame  the  truly  popular  or  rather  Ihe  when  the  revolution  of  February^  1848,  broke 

truly  national  bard  of  iranoe.    The  1st  rolnme  out^  the  name  of  B6ranger  was  atill  among  the 

of  ^^ranger'a  songs  was  published  in  1815,  and  brightest  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     They 

eagerly  sought  for,  although  it  oontained  very  BOi^;fat  him  as  their  representattTe;  and  in 

few  politiei^  pieces.    Its  popularity,  however,  spite  of  his  dedded  refusal,  they  elected  him  to 

excited  suspicion  in  the  adnunistratiye  depart-  the  constituent  assembly ;  he  had  to  send  in  his 

ment  to  which  the  poet  bdonaed,  and  a  frigidly  rerignation  twice  before  it  was  accepted.    The 

recoipmendation  to  stop  such  publications  for  last  years  of  the  national  bard  were  passed  in 

the  future  was  addressM  to  him  by  his  dhie&  comparatiYe  retuement,  amid  a  small  circle  of 

B^ranger,  who  was  now  fairly  4anndied  on  his  intimate  Mends;  but  the  admiration  which  he 

new  course,  paid  no  attention  to  this  notice,  and  inspired  drew  incessantiy  around  him  crowds 

went  on  to  produce  new  pieces,  which,  like  their  of  visitors,  whom  he  could  scarcely  avoid  by 

predecessors^  wereextensivelyoiroulBtedbysing-  living  as  privately  as  possible  in  various  villages 

lug  long  before  they  were  collected  in  book  form,  or  provincial  towns.    On  the  news  of  his  kst 

These  were  published  in  1821,  but  previous  to  illness  the  secluded  street  where  he  lived,  in 

issuing  the  volume,  B6ranger  left  his  office,  to  save  one  of  the  most  quiet  parts  of  Paris,  was  Med 

tiie  mmister  tiie  trouble  of  discharginghinu  The  np  by  the  multitude,  who  were  anxious  to  show 

sale  was  immense,  and  the  songs  resounded  all  their  qrxnpathy  for  him,  and  eagerly  waited  for 

over  the   country.     Judicial  proceedings  di-  hourly  aoconnts  of  his  health.  His  death  threw 

rected  against  the  poet,  on  account  of  his  bold  a  veil  of  sorrow  not  only  over  Paris,  but  over 

attacks  upon  the  government,  onlv  added  to  all  France ;  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 

his  popularity  and  promoted  the  difiusion  of  a  host  of   mourners.     Every   one  felt   that 

the  volume.     Brought  before  the  courts,  he  France  had  lost  a  great  poet  and  a  great  dtizen. 

was  sentenced  to  8  months  of  imprisonment  The  songs  published  by  B^ranger  during  his 

and  a  fine  of  500  francs.    This  at  once  gave  a  lifetime  have  been  reprinted  under  eveiy  pos- 

more  powerful  impetus  to  his  fiune  and  to  his  sible  fi»rm,  and  millions  of  copies  have  bee§ 

inspiration:  new  songs  issued  fiom  the  gaol,  and  circulated  among  all  classes  of  Frenchmen, 

were  repeated  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  Ko  poet  could,  however,  so  well  have  dispensed 

other.    B6ranger,  or  rather  his  songs,  had  be*  with  the  printing  of  his  works  without  injuring 

come  a  politi<»l  power.    A  8d  volume,  whidi  his  fame.    His  songs  are  froniliar  even  to  tlioee 

appeared  in  1825,  though  scarcely  less  bold  who  are  unable  to  read.    Beride  his  printed 

than  the  preceding,  was  treated  with  more  works,  he  left  92  songs  written  teom  1884  to 

forbearance  by  the  government;  but  the  4th,  1861,  and  a  memoir  of  himseU^  both  of  which 

published  in  1828,  was  severely  dealt  with ;  were  published  a  few  months  after  his  death, 

an  imprisonment  of  9  months,  and  a  fine  of  The  former  cannot  add  to  his  poetical  renown ; 

10,000  francs,  was  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  but  the  latter,  which  is  a  perfect  g^  of  anto- 

song-maker,   who  was  now  proclaimed  the  bioffraphy,  fbrnishes  convincing  evidence  that 

greatest  poet  of  the  day.    This  was  the  most  in  him  simplicity,  hcmesty,  and  goodness  of 

brilliant  period  of  his  career.    B6ranger  had  heart,  were  united  to  genius.    Pamal  transla- 

meanwhile  secured  great  personal  influence  tions  or  imitations  of  B^ranger's  songs  have 

among  the  chie&  of  we  opposition  party ;  his  been  published  in  Eoglttud  and  in  the  United 

advice  was  sought  for  and  respected ;  his  known  States.    We  must  notice  espedaUy  the  version 

disinterestedness,  his  freedom  of  speech,  which  of  200  choice  pieces  by  Mr.  WiUiun  Toung,  of 

was  always  united  with  the  utmost  courteqr,  hhi  New  Torlc 

want  of  personal  ambition,  his  geoerons  dispo*  BERAB,  a  large  province  of  India,  situated 

ntion,  his  marked  sympathy  for  young  men,  near  the  centre  of  the  Deccan,  andadded  to  the 

eveiy  thing  ccmtributed  to  endear  hun  to  all,  British  possessions  in  Dea  1868.    It  lies  partiy 

and  peculiarly  to  the  inferior  classes    Kext  to  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  or  Hyderabsd,  and 

the  memory  of  Napoleon  I.  no  name  enjoyed  partiy  in  Nagpoor,  extending  fiK>m  lat.  17^  48' 

a  greater  popularity  than  that  of  B6ranger.  He  to  22""  48'  N.,  and  firom  long.  TS*"  20'  to  82^  48' 

was  instrumental,  at  least  through  his  songs,  in  K     Area,  66,728  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,650,000.     It 

the  revolution  of  1880.  He  afterward  promoted  oonidsts  mainly  of  an  elevated  tract,  bounded 

the  election  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king^  being  ocm-  N.  by  the  Sautpoora  range,  and  surrounded  b^ 

vinced  that  France  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  mountains  which  enclose  it  like  a  valley.    It  is 

republican  government,  but  refosed  all  appoint^  watered  by  the  Wurda,  Wynegunga,  KTiahan, 

ments  or  rewards  proffered  by  the  king  himsdf  Taptee^  and  ICahanuddy.    The  soilis  veiy  fer* 

or  his  ministers.  He  desired  to  live  as  a  true  phi*  til&  and  well  suited  to  grain,  tobacco,  sngari 

losopher,  contented  with  the  little  income  secured  and  cotton.    The  wheat  is  considered  tiie  best 

by  toe  sale  of  his  songs,  and  desirous  of  preserv-  in  India ;  it  is  ready  for  the  harvest  8  months 

ing  his  personal  independence.  His  6th  volume,  after  it  is  sown,  and  leaves  time  for  a  crop  of 

published  m  1888,  affords  evidence  of  Ips  settied  Indian  com.    Agriculture  is  tiie  chief  occupft* 

detennination  to  be  nothing  but  a  song-maker:  tion  of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  conducted  in  a 

he  did  not  even  wish  to  continue  a  politi<»i  rude  manner,  witii  inferiOT  implements.    Since 

adviser.    Although  he  acted  as  if  willing  to  be  the  British  have  had  possession  of  the  country, 

forgotten,  there  was  no  abatement  in  his  popu*  however,  there  has  been  some  improvement, 

larity  during  the  reign  oi  Louis  Philippe ;  and  There  is  no  foreign  and  rerj  little  domestic 
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trade,  the  execrable  state  of  the  roacb  proving  1828  he  also  pablished  in  Paris  his  work  on 
as  severe  a  check  to  traffic  as  the  heavy  transit  ''The  Relations  of  the  Physical  and  the  Moral 
duties  exacted  by  the  native  rolers.  Sheep  and  Oiganism,  as  a  Key  to  Metaphysics  and  the 
cotton  are  transported  to  Kamganm  in  the  N.  Physiology  of  Mind.''  In  this  work  he  ex- 
W.  part  of  the  province,  and  thence  forwarded  plains  his  own  views  of  haman  nature  and  the 
to  ^nibay,  but  quantities  of  cotton  are  lost  on  principles  of  life,  in  opporition  to  the  views  of 
the  way,  and  the  few  sheep  which  survive  the  Oabaius.  He  also  took  occasion  to  pnbtis)!  at 
hardships  of  the  ronte  are  greatiy  reduced  in  tiie  same  time,  a  manuscript  letter  of  Oabanis, 
flesh.  A  raikoad  to  the  W.  coast  and  the  re*  on  ''  Primary  or  final  Causes,'*  accompanied  by 
moval  of  oppressive  imposts  are  among  the  numerous  annotations, 
measures  of  r^orm  promised  by  the  British,  and  BfiR  ABD,  Pixbrb  Honob£.  a  French  surgeon 
a  belief  is  entertained  that  with  the  impulse  thus  and  physiologbt,  bom  at  licntenberg,  in  1797. 
^ven  to  indusby,  Berar  will  soon  contribute  He  pursued  ms  studies  unaided  by  fortune,  and 
fargelyto  supplying  cotton  fbr  the  EngUah  mar-  in  1831  was  elected  professor  of  phydology  to 
ket  The  common  people  of  this  province  are  the  &culty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  oeoame  dean 
exceedin^y  iUiterate.  Only  the  children  of  the  of  that  fftculty  in  1848,  and  in  1852  was  ap- 
Bramins  and  merdiants  receive  any  education,  pointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  inspector- 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  little  they  are  general  of  the  medical  schools,  and  entered  into 
taught  is  of  much  bttiefit  to  mind  or  morals.  It  tiie  new  upper  council  of  public  instruction. 
is  a  rare  thing  for  a  farmer  to  know  how  to  write  He  has  pubUshed  historical  notices  of  Broussais 
his  own  name^  and  even  the  studies  of  the  Bra-  and  of  Mailer,  has  enlarged  the  lOdi  edition  of 
mina  are  usually  confined  to  books  of  theology.  Bicherand*s  ^'  Elements  of  Phynology,'*  has 
— ^The  ancient  countrv  of  Berar,  which  was  b^n  the  publication  of  a  great  work  on  phy- 
much  more  extensive  than  the  mod^n  province,  elology,  and  has  made  many  reports  to  the  acad- 
was  one  of  the  6  original  independent  kingdoms  emy  of  medi<nne. — Aitottstb,  brother  of  the  pro- 
of the  Deccan.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  an-  ceding,  a  French  surgeon,  bom  at  Yarrains,  near 
nexed  to  the  Mogul  empire,  on  the  decline  of  Saumur,  Aug. 2, 1802,  diedatParis, Oct  15, 1846. 
whioh  it  was  overran  oy  the  Mahrattas  and  He  studied  at  Paris  under  the  guidance  of  his 
afterward  divided  between  the  Peshawer  and  elder  brother,  Pierre,  became  professor  of  dini- 
the  rajah  of  Nagpoor.    Thelatter  prince  having  cal  surgery  to  the  faculty  of  Paris^  was  one  of 

Sined  with  Dowlat  Row  Sindia  against  the  the  founders  of  the  society  of  sui^ry,  and  a 
ritiah  in  1808,  was  forced  to  cede  to  them  the  member  of  the  academy  of  medicine,  and  wrote 
province  of  Outtack,  tcwether  with  Sumbulpoor  numerous  professional  treatises, 
and  Patna,  and  to  the  Nizam  some  provinces  on  BERAT,  or  AsifATrr  Bsuqbad,  a  town  of 
the  frontier  of  Hyderabad.  In  1817,  Appah  Albania^  on  the  river  Beratinos,  the  ancient 
Sahibu  the  next  ngah.  took  arms  agsonst  the  Apsus ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
British,  who  accordingly  deposed  him,  and  gov-  pashalic  and  Greek  archbishopric,  and  was 
eraed  the  country  from  that  time  uni^  1826,  in  taken  by  Ali  Pasha  from  his  rival  Ibrahim, 
the  name  of  Bi^ee  Rao  Booshlah,  then  a  min(v.  Amurath  H  captured  Berat^  and  his  troops  held 
The  county  was  given  up  to  the  yoxmg  rijah  it  notwithstanding  a  desperate  attempt  by  Scan- 
on  hia  coming  of  age,  and  on  his  dying  without  derbeg  with  a  strong  body  of  Italian  au^iaries 
heirs  in  Deo.  1858,  was  added  to  the  possessions  to  retake  it. 

of  the  East  India  company.    The  remainder  of  BERBERA,  a  trading  place  of  Afiica,  on  the 

Berar.  comprised  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam^  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  oi  Aden,  in  the  terri- 

b  incliided  in  the  territory  recently  assigQed  to  tory  of  the  Somauli,  and  dkeotly  south  of  the 

the  British  for  the  support  of  the  military  force  British  settlement  of  Aden,  in  the  southern  part 

called  tlie  '*  Nizam's  Contingent*'  of  Arabia.  There  arefew  permanent  inhabitants 

B£RARD,  FRfiotBio,  a  French  physician,  in  Berbera,  on  account  of  the  hot  monsoonS) 

bom  at  MontpeUier,  Nov.  8, 1789,  med  April  which  blow  from  the  last  of  Mav  to  Augiust. 
16,1828.     Whenoniy20year8of  age, he  wrote-  It  is  flhnply  a  place  for  traffic  from  the  in- 

atheosentitled^Theoiy  of  Natural  Medidne^  terior.     The  yearly  trade  commences  about 

or  Nature  considered  as  the  trae  Physician,  Nov.  1,  and  continues  to  increase  vaitSl  March; 

and  the  Physidan  as  an  imitator  of  Nature.'*  and   finally  closes   in  May.     The  traffic  is 

He  alterwaid  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  en-  mostly  in  slaves,  cattle,  sheep,  gold  dust,  hides, 

gaged  to  write  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Medical  coffee,  myrrh,  benzohi,  ostrich  feathers,  ele- 

Dciaice."    In  1816  he  returned  to  MontpeUier  phants'  tu^s,  and  gum  araUc.    The  traders 

as  nrofeflsor  of  therapeutics  in  a  private  course  are  principally  from  Harrar,  a  large  settlement 

of  lectures  to  the  medical  students  of  the  col*  lying  a  littie  south  of  west  from  Berbera,  and 

lege.    At  this  period  he  published  a  work  ex-  about  200  nules  distant    The  tribes  surround* 

planatory  of  tiie  ''Doctrines  of  the  Medical  ing  Berbera,  and  nearer  the  coast,  also  visit  it 

Bdiool  of  MontpeUier."    B^rard  returned  to  The  vessels  trodins  to  that  port  are  from  the 

Paris  in  1828,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pro*  southern  parts  of  Arabia  and  from  Hindostani 

feasofrship  at  the  school  of  medicine,  but  was  bringing  cotton  and  sUk  floods,  beads,  wire, 

not  sncoesflfoL    With  Dr.  Rouzel^  he  published  sugar,  rice,  copper,  inm,  and  zinc.    Berbera  is 

Dumaa'  work  on  ''  Ohronio  Diseases,"  with  a  desert  spot,  and  the  country  around  for  10 

instnictive    commentaries,   2    vols.  8vo.     In  miles  back  affords  no  pasturage  for  the  cattle. 
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which  most  therefore  be  sold  soon  after  their  wiitera,  thAt  the  Philistines  were  the  Hyksos  of 

arrivfd  at  the  port    The  slayes  are  many  of  Egyptian  history,  whom  Thothmes  had  expelled 

them  oi^tored  from  among  the  Ohristlans  of  soaroely  2  oentories  before,  and  the  remem- 

Shoa,  in  Abysonia.    The  name  of  this  town  brance  and  hatred  of  whose  tyranny  had  not 

may  perhaps  be  traeed  to  the  same  etymologi-  yet  died  away  in  Egypt    Bat  beyond,  in  Oy- 

oal  ori£^  with  Berber  and  Barabra,  "dwellers  renica,  and  Knmidia,  and  ICanritania,  a  fertile 

of  the  desert''  soil,  a  climate  like  their  own,  a  location  by  the 

BERBERS.  Ihthatportionof  Africaknownto  sea,  and,  above  all,  a  ooantry  precisely  adapted 

modems  as  the  Barbary  states,  one  mdewUd  dan  by  its  mountains  and  plains  for  nomadic  life, 

stands  alone,  refusing  to  ioin  the  m616e  that  has  invited  them.    To  this  day^  they  have  preserv- 

long  ago  obliterated  nearly  every  mark  of  nation-  ed  the  same  nomadic  habits  which  character- 

ality  among  those  who  have  been  its  subjects,  ized  the  ancient  Philistines.    They  inhabit  the 

They  have  given  their  name  to  the  Barbary  back  country,  in  the  northern  and  western  val- 

states,  and  im^pressed  their  Qharaoter  on  their  his-  leys  and  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  while  tlie  mongrel 

tory.    The  origin  of  the  name  Berbers  has  been  descendants  of  a  dozen   nations  crowd   the 

the  subject  of  much  coi\jecture.    Some  Arabian  coast    On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  live 

writers  have  derived  it  from  the  Arabian  word  an  equally  distinct  tribe,  known  as  the  Shel- 

**  Bar"  (desert);  others  from  "  Bebema "  (mur*  loohs.    llie  Shelloohs  consider  themselves  as 

muring),  as  descriptive  of  the  sound  of  the  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  say  that  the 

North  African  language.    Others  still  say  that  Berbers  are  interlopers^  who  emigrated  from 

Ber  was  the  son  or  one  of  the  shepherd  kings  the  east    The  Berbers  occupy  thus  precisely 

of  Egypt,  and  that  from  him  comes  the  name  the  topogri^hical  attitude  they  should  occupy 

'* Berbers;"  while  others  affirm  that  Ber  was  a  as  immigrants,  who  would  naturally  follow  the 

descendant  of  Madjogh,  who  was  the  progenitor  shore,  and  drive  back  the  original  occupants  of 

of  ^e  whole  race.    Consequently,  tM  Berbers  the  territory,  around  and  beyond  the  moun- 

call  themselves  Amazirghs;  tiiey  do  not  know  tains,  where  the  Shelloohs  now  are.    The  Ber- 

the  name  Berbers.    However  the  Question  of  hers  and  Shelloohs  are  constant  marauders  up- 

the  origin  of  the  tenn  may  be  settled,  it  leaves  on  each  other,  and  date  this  hostility  back  to 

the  origin  of  the  tribe  itself  stUl  open.    In  re-  an  early  time.    The  only  argument  agamst  this 

gard  to  this,  opinions  are  quite  as  various.    The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Berbers  is  found 

most  probable  conclusion  is  that  they  came  on-  in  philology.    The  Berber  language  seems  to 

finally  from  the  land  of  Canaan.    This  opinion  resemble  the  Shellooh,  and  neither  of  them 

IS  supported  by  tradition,  by  monumental  re-  appears  to  have  any  Semitic  affinities,  whereas 

mains,  and  bj  history.    The  Berbers  themselves  the  Philistines  were  a  Semitic  branch.    In  ao- 

have  a  tradition  that  they  came  from  Canaan ;  cordance  with  this  philological  phenomenon, 

and  some  of  the  Arabians  say  that  the  Ber-  Messrs.  Nott  and  Qliddon,  in  the  "  Indigenous 

hers  are  a  colony  of  Philistines,  and  others  that  Races,"  set  down  the  Shelloohs  and  Berbers 

they  were  Amslekites  driven  out  by  Joshua,  as  Hamitic  and  cognate.    But  in  all  mental  and 

Procopins  asserts  the  same  ori^n  for  them,  physical  peculiarities,  they  do  not  present  affini- 

He  says  that  2  marble  columns  were  at  Tan-  ties  that  would  justi^  the  blending  of  thdr  nsr 

gier  in  his  time,  with  inscriptions  in  Ph<B-  tional  origin.  The  Shelloohs  are  of  frail  structur^ 

nician :  *'  We  fly  from  the  roboer,  Joshua,  the  dark  complexion,  easily  civilized,  humane,  and 

son  of  Nun."    And  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  peaceable;  the  JBerbers  are  robust^  of  light 

who  had  settled  in  Spain  before  A.  D.  694,  color,  stubbornly  savage,  cruel,  and  wariike.   In 

called  the  Jews  who  nad  settled  across  the  every  outward  respect,  they  are  as  antipodal  as 

straits,  in  Barbary,  **  Philistines."    By  this  they  the  Berbers  and  Arabs.    In  whichever  direction 

doubtlesB  meant  to  say  that  their  brethren,  set-  the  trutii  may  lie,  the  Berbers  are  an  interest- 

tling  in  North  Africa,  had  thus  mingled  with  ing  race.    Rude,  warlike,  and  nomadic,  they 

Philistines  (whom  tradition  had  so  long  assigned  have  come  down  almost  unchanged  through 

to  that  locality).    Hie  Berbers  are,  wi£out  more  than  half  the  course  of  human  history, 

much  doubt,  a  renmant  of  the  discomfited  BERBICE,  a  district  of  the  colony  of  British 

Canaanites.    If  it  appears  strange  that  they  Gkiiana,  settled  hj  the  Dutch  in  1626,  between 

should  have  wandered  so  far,  it  is  to  be  remem-  lat  6''  and  7""  K.,  and  long.  57""  and  US'*  W. 

bered  that  the  country  was  not  altogether  un-  It  was  B  times  captured  by  the  British,  on  the 

known  to  them.  They  lived  on  the  boilers  of  the  last  occasion  in  1803,  in  whose  hands  it  has 

*  Mediterranean.    They  must  fly  or  be  extermi-  since  remained.    In  1831,  Demerara,  Essequibo, 

nated.    Northward  they  could  not  fly,  for  there  and  Berbioe  were  consolidated  into   British 

lay  the  invading  force  in  the  heights  of  AJalon  Guiana.    The  capital  of  Berbice  was  New  Am- 

and  Miohmash.    Eastward  they  would  not,  for  sterdam.    It  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ber- 

they  were  dwellers  by  the  sea.    Southward,  bice  river,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  and 

they  must  keep  the  sea^coast,  or  plunge  into  is  navigable  for  165  miles  from  the  sea  for  ves< 

the  deserts  of  Arabia.    This  would  take  them  sels  drawins  7  feet  of  water.    Vessels  of  300 

to  Egypt;  but  Egypt  was  a powerfrd  and  thick-  tons  can  oxuy  sail  as  far  as  Fort  Nassau,  50 

ly  settled  kingdom.    To  the  nomadio  PhUis-  miles  from  the  river^s  mouth.    On  this  river, 

tines  Egypt  would  give  neither  contentment  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  first  saw,  in  1887,  thegi^ran- 

nor  food.    Moreover,  it  is  the  opinion  of  able  tic  water-lily,  called  Victoria  regia.    The  last 
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OBDsas  ofBerbioewaB  in  1851;  pop.  S7,008,  of  .    BEBOHTOLD,  Leopold,  Oonnt,  a  German 

whom  19,681  vfrenatirei,  4,547  African  immi-  philanthropist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Moravia, 

grants,  820  whites.    Since  the  emancipation  of  1788,  died  in  1809.    He  acqnired  8  different 

the  Blaves,  manjr  negrOes  have  become  free  pro-  langnagea,    and  traversed  Europe,  Asia,   and 

prietors.  The  prindpal  products  are  rice,  cotton,  Africa,   in  order   to   gain  knowledge  which 

sogar,  mm,  vanilla,  maize,  balsam,  and  timber,  should  enable  him  to  diminish  the  sum  of  hu- 

The  land  is  flat,  ezoeedinglj  woody,  and  only  man  misery.    He  studied  in  Turkey  the  means 

cultivated  near  the  river.    The  dimate  is  dead-  of  warding  off  and  curing  the  plague ;  he  propa- 

ly  for  European  constitntions.     In  1844,  the  gated  vaccination  in  countries  where  the  prao- 

totid  value  cKf  exports  was  £226,218,  of  which  tice  had  not  yet  been  introduced.    At  his  own 

£222,869  went  to  Great  Britain.    Total  imports,  cost,  he  erected  and  endowed  various  charitable 

later  statistiGS,  £65,640.     In  the  same  year  86  institutions  at  Prague  and  BrtUin,  and  saved  the 

vessels,  about  12,000  tons  burden,  entered,  and  people  of  Riesengebirge  in  1805  from  famine 

72  vessels  with  nearly  the  same  tonnage  cleared,  by  collecting  contributions  for  their  aid,  and 

The  registered  shipping  was  18  vessels  with  a  importing  com  from  abroad  for  their  free  use* 

burden  of  854  tons.    The  later  statistics  of  this  After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Count  Berchtold 

district  are  induded  in  those  of  British  Guiana,  threw  open  his  chateau  for  the  use  of  the  sick 

BERBIGUIEB,  Ohablss  Aubzandbx  Ynr-  and  the  wounded.    He  was  cut  off  by  a  fever 

CENT,  a  French  student  of  demonology,  bom  at  incurred  in  the  wards  of  this  temporary  hos- 

Carpentras,  department  of  Yauduse,  1776,  died  pital. 

Dec  8,  1851,  of  a  sickly  constitution,  attribut-  BERDIANSK,  a  city  in  the  government  of 

ed  ^'  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  as  well  as  Tamida,  in  European  Russia,  on  the  sea  of  A2of^ 

the  troubles  inflicted  upon  him  personally,  by  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Berdianka;  pop.  6,000. 

a  lawsuit^  and  the  iz^udidous  treatment  if  Its  port  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  sea,  and  is  of 

the   phvsidan   to   whom   he   submitted   his  special  value  for  the  commerce  of  the  dty  of 

case,  all  to  evil  spirits,  sent  by  the  prince  of  Kertsch,  and  for  the  exports  of  grain  from  the 

demons  to  assail  his  Ohristian  virtues.    This  NogeH-Tartars.    This  is  princip^y  in  wheat, 

conviction  becam%  so  fixed  in  his  mind  that  linseed,  rape  seed,  hemp,  butter,  hides,  and 

he  went  through  a  thorough  course  of  studies  wool.    In  the  vicinity  of  Berdiaosk  there  are 

in  demonology,  whidi  brought  him  to  the  con-  coal  mines  and  salt  lakes. 

do^on  that  the  evil  i^irits  in  question  belonged  BERDITOHEV,  or  Bekdtohsw,  a  dty  in  the 

to  the  £unily  of  faines.    Hepublisheda  work  government  of  Volhynia in  European  Russia; 

in  support  of  his  condndon,  Lm  IbrfadeU,  au  m  built,  with  several  churches  and  doisters, 

Unu  let  deminu  ne  sont  pas  de  Vautre  monde^  and  20,000  population,  mostly  Polish  Jews.    It 

illnscrated  with   plates  rParis,  1821,  8  vols,  is  cdebrated  in  that  region  for  its  fair  hdd  for 

8vo).    The  author  ruinea  himself  in  this  ex-  4  weeks  from  the  15lJi  of  August,  to  whidi 

pensive  publication,  and  died  in  a  mad-house.  almost  all  the  nobles  and  seigneurs  gather  with 

BEROHET,  GiovASNi,  an  Italian  poet  and  their  fJEunilies,  often  encamping  in  the  open  field, 

prose  writer,  bom  at  Milan,  about  the  year  The  traffic  at  this  fair  amounts  sometimes  to 

1790,  was  a  mendof  Manzoni  and  Silvio  Pellico.  (4,000,000.    The  nobles  also  take  this  oppor- 

In  1826  he  became  a  fr^uent  contributor  to  a  tunity  to  transact  their  own  private  affairs,  such 

liberal  Jommal  at  IGlan,  called  the  OtmeUiatare,  as  len^g,  but  above  all  borrowing  money  from 

l¥hen  this  Journal  was  finally  suppressed  and  the  Jews,  paying  rents  and  interest,  selling  and 

its  oontributors  cast  into  prison  or  exiled  by  buying  landed  estates,  or  renting  them,  hiring 

the  Austrian  government,  Berchet  settled  in  overseers  and  other  servants.    Such  fairs  and 

Geneva.    A  cdleotion  of  his  patriotic  poems  gatherings  in  Polish,  or  Busso-Polish  towns,  are 

was  published  in  a  small  volume  at  Paris,  in  the  harvest  seasons  of  .the  Jews,  who,  as  bank- 

1841.  ers,  brokers,  ffo-bet weens,  advisers,  confidential 

BEROHET,  PoEBBB,  a  historical  painter,  bom  men,  surround  the  Polish  nobles,  peasants,  and 

in  France,  1659,  died  in  London,  1720.  He  went  hirelings  of  whatever  kind,  and,  in  ta/otf  direct 

to  England  in  1681,  and  was  sent  by  William  their  actions. 

in.  to  decorate  a  palace  at  Loo,  in  Holland.  BEBENI^,  JuLrtrs,  a  Prusdan   democrat, 

He  afterward  painted  the  ceiling  of  Trinity  born  in  Eyritz,  April  80, 1817;  studied  theol- 

college,  Oxford,  and  the  staircase  at  the  duke  ogy,  but  a  radical  sermon  of  his,  printed  in 

of  Schomberg's  in  Pall-Mail,  and  the  summer  1844,  lost  him  the  license  to  preach,  or  to  teach 

house  at  RaiMlagh.  school.    He  then  set  up  as  a  printer  at  Berlin. 

BEROHTESGADEIf,  a  district  in  the  drde  In  1848  he  was  dected  to  the  Pmadan  constitu- 

of  Upper   Bavaria ;  ^p*  9,200.      It   is  an  ent  assembly,  and  held  an  infiuential  political 

Alpine  oountjf^  with  Swiss-like  scenery.    The  position  through  the  subsequent  events,  till  the 

Watzmaan  and  the  H6he  G5hl  are  the  highest  retetablishment  of  the  old    order  of  things 

peaks.    Its  main  industrial  feature  is  the  pro-  caused  him  to  retum  to  private  life, 

doction  of  salt    In  the  royal  mines  200  miners  BERENGARIUS  (Bkbsnoeb),  an  ecdesiastio 

are  employed,  and  the  annual  produce  is  16,000  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  11th  oen- 

cwt  of  rode  salt.    This  district  and  its  chi^  tury,  as  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 

town  of  the  same  name  are  also  famous  for  their  stantiation,  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Tours, 

manufjKtures  of  wood,  bone,  and  ivory  work.  in  998,  and  to  have  died  there  in  1088.    It  is  oer* 
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tain  that  he  redded  there  daring  the  mater  part  Bol)ee<iiien(iyy  wete  carried  on  viih  the  remote 

of  his  life,  and  held  a  canonry  in  the  QQoroh  of  St.  East    Daring  the  Boman  pefiod,  a  sum  equal 

Martin,  thongh  he  was  at  the  same  time  arohdea*  to  $2,000,000  is  said  to  have  been  annually  re- 

oott  of  Angers.    His  contemporaries,  Guitmund  mitted  to  the  East  by  thtf  Roman  merchants  as 

and  Berthold,  deeoribe  him  as  a  man  of  shallow  payment  for  its  precious  products,  which  sold 

intellect  and  Uttle  erudition,  whose  diief  dialeo-  at  Bome  f(V  a  hundred-fold  more  than  their 

tic  weapons  were  the  use  of  terms  in  a  norel  sig-  original  price.    Nothing  now  remains  of  Bere- 

nificatlon,  and  the  employment  of  opprobrious  nice  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  adjoining  the  modem 

epithets.    It  is  difficult  to  discorer  precisely  port  of  Habest    IL   BinunoB,  or  Heeperis, 

what  was  his  doctrine  of  the  euchari8t,altlK)u^  a  citv  of  Oyrenaica,  near  which  the  ancients 

it  is  certun  that  he  denied  transabetantiati<m.  imagmed  the  gardens  of  the  Heroerides  to  be 

He  commenced  his  attack  on  this  dogma  in  situated.     A  filthy,  wretched  Tillage,  named 

1045,  and  was  supported  at  first  by  several  Ben^zi,  now  occupies  a  portion  of  its  site, 
bishops,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Bishop  Bruno       BEBENIOE,  the  name  of  several  Egyptian 

of  Anjgers,  and  Bishop  Proliant  of  Senlis,  as  well  and  Syrian  queens.    I.  A  daughter  of  Laffus  by 

as  by  a  still  larger  number  of  the  inferior  Antigone,  was  ori^nally  the  wife  of  Fhmp,  an 

der^  and  students.    It  seems  also  that  Philip  obscmre  Macedonian,  but  going  to  Egypt  In  the 

the  Fair,  king  of  France,  countenanced  him  for  train  of  Eunrdice,  tne  bride  df  Ptolemy  Boter, 

a  time,  from  political  reasons,  as  the  learned  that  monarch  became  enamored  of  her,  and  ul- 

GfrOrer  labors  to  prove.    These  bishops  aban-  timatelv  married  her.    Berenice  was  the  mother 

doned  him,  however,  at  a  later  period,  and  all  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  and  possessed  such  a 

political  countenance  was  withdrawn  from  him,  hold  on  her  husbandPs  affections,  that  she  pre* 

so  that  he  failed  in  establishing  a  numerous  and  yuled  on  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  her  own 

permanent  party.    The  opinion  of  BerengariuS|  son,  ra^er  than  to  his  issue  by  Eurydice.    She 

together  with  that  of  tfohn  Sootos  Erigena,  had  the  reputation  of  beinff  the  wisest  and  most 

whom  he  professed  to  follow,  was  first  con-  virtuous  of  the  queens  of  ftolemy.    After  her 

demned  by  a  council  at  Bome.    A  public  dis-  death,  Ptolemv  Philadelphus  decreed  her  divine 

pute  which  he  held  with  2  monks  ca  Bee,  be*  honors^  and  tne  poet  The%3ritns  sang  of  her 

fore  William  of  Normandy,  ended  also  in  an  beauty,  her  goodness,  and  her  lu>otheo6i8.    IL 

unfJEtYorable  manner  for  him.    Soon  after  (1050),  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  married 

2  sjnods  were  held,  the  first  at  YerceUi,  the  to  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria.     By  his 

second  at  Paris,  to  both  of  which  he  was  invited,  treaty  widi  Philadelphus,  240  B.  0.,  Antiochus 

and  where,  on  his  failing  to  appear,  his  doctrine  was  bound  to  put  away  Laodioe,  and  to  espouse 

was  condemned.    In  1054^  a  synod  was  held  at  in  her  stead  the  ^gypisMi  princess.     That 

Tours,  by  the  papal  legate,  Hildebrand  (after-  monarch  very  reluctantly  fulnlled  this  condi* 

ward  Gregory   vll.),  where  Berengarius  re-  tion;  but  the  moment  he  neard  of  the  death  of 

tracted  his  doctrine,' and  signed  the  formula  of  Philadelphus,  he  hastened  to  repudiate  Bere- 

fiiith  presented  to  him,  without  any  attempt  to  nice  and  to  restore  to  her  rights  her  iniured 

defend  himself.    As  he  continued,  however,  to  rivaL    The  indignant  Laodice  was  not,  now- 

teach  and  propagate  his  doctrine,  it  was  con-  ever,  appeased  ^  this  act  of  jastice,  and  soon 

demned  again  by  victor  IL,  in  1055,  by  IHcho-  after  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned.    Bere- 

las  IL,  and  a  synod  of  118  bishops  at  Borne,  in  nice  now  fled  to  Daphne  with  her  infant  son; 

1059,  where  Berengarius  made  a  new  retrao-  but  the   partisans   of  Laodice   pursued   her 

tion,  by  the  French  synods  of  Angers,  Bouen.  thither,  and  having  taken  the  dty.  murdered 

St.  Midzent)  and  Poitiers,  between  1062  and  herself;  her  child,  and  all  her  Egyptian  attend- 

1076 ;  by  2  synods  at  Bome  in  1078  and  1079,  ants.   in.  Daughter  of  Magas,  Sag  of  Gyrene, 

and  finally  by  the  synod  of  Bordeaux  in  1080.  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes.    JCa^pas  die^ 

At  these  last  8  synods,  Berengarius  renewed  his  however,  before  the  nuptial  ceremomes  could 

recantation  in  the  most  precise  limguage,  but  ti^e  place,  and  his  queen  Arsinofi,  who  was 

after  each  one,  escept  the  last,  continuea  to  averse  to  the  marriage,  offered  her  daughter 

teach  his  doctrine  as  before.    After  the  last  re-  and  her  kingdom  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Demetri- 

cantation,  he  certainly  abstained  firom  attacking  us  Polioroetes.    Demetrius  inunediately  acceptr 

the  doctrine  of  the  Boman  church,  and  he  is  ed  the  offer,  and  embarked  for  Qyrene,  but  no 

sidd  to  have  died  in  her  fitith  and  communion,  sooner  did  he  arrive  than  Arsinofi  and  himself 

as  related  by  William  of  Kalmesbury.    The  re-  became  mutually  enamored   of  each   other, 

mains  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  col-  This  so  enraged  Berenice  that  she  u>^aled  to 

lections  of  D^Achery  and  Martenne,  and  in  a  the  people,  a  party  of  whom  rushed  into  the 

more  recent  publication  by  Yisoher  (Berlin,  palace  and  murdered  Demetrius  in  the  very 

1884).  arms  of  the  queen.   After  the  consummation  cJT 

BEBENIOE.    L  A  dl^of  Effypt,on  the  Bed  this  tragedy,  Berenice  moceeded  to  EffiTpt  and 

sea,  whence  aroad,  258  miles  in  length,  extended  became  the  spouse  of  Eneraetes.    When  that 

across  the  desert  to  Coptos,  on  the  I4ile.    This  monarch  was  setting  out  on  his  Syrian  expedi- 

road  was  constmcted  in  the  reign  of  the  second  tion,  she  cut  off  her  ebon  tresses,  and  dedicated 

Ptolemy.    Berenice  was  one  of  the  principal  them  in  the  temple  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus  for 

centresbywhidi  the  trade  of  Egypt,  under  tiie  her  husband^s  safe  return.    Before  long,  the 

Macedonian  dynasty,  and  that  of  the  Bomans  hair  mysteriously  diBi4>peared,  whereon  a  court- 
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ly  Samian  exdaimed,  that  it  liad  been  transla-  BERESFORD,  Jjlmes,  an  Eoglisb  antbor, 
ted  to  the  skies,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  born  at  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  17&,  died  Sept. 
ooDstellation.  This  idea  was  taken  up  by  some  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  charter-house  and 
oourtly  astronomer  of  the  age,  who,  m  oompli-  at  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Having  received 
ment  to  the  queen,  gave  the  name  of  Coma  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  to  the  valuable 
B&reniee$  to  the  cluster  of  stars  at  the  tail  of  rectory  of  Eibworth,  Leicestershire.  He  wrote 
the  Uon.  Berenice  was  assassinated  in  221  severd  separate  works  on  various  subjects,  be- 
B.  0.,  by  order  of  her  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator.  side  some  excellent  papers  in  the  ""  Looker-on,'' 
ly.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  ascended  a  periodical  of  considerable  interest,  published 
the  throne  of  Egypt  on  the  death  of  her  in  1792-'8.  The  work  which  obtained  for  him 
fiither.  8he  married  Alexander  II.,  the  grand-  great  and  permanent  celebrity  was  the  well- 
son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  whom  the  dictator  known  humorous  prose  satire,  "  The  Miseries 
Sylla  had  nominated  kizig,  but  19  days  after  of  Human  Life,''  in  2  vols.  This  has  been  re- 
her  marriage  she  waa  murdered  by  her  cruel  peatedly  reprinted;  it  has  even  been  drama* 
husband,  whom  the  indignant  people  almost  tized,  and  numerous  imitations  of  it  have  ap- 
immediktely  sacrificed.    Y.  Daughter  of  Ptol-  peared. 

emy  Auletes,  and  eldest  sister  of  the  celebrated  BERESFORD,  Jaios,  late  surgeon  to  theBrit* 

Oleopatra,  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  Alex-  ish  forces,  bom  in  tiie  island  of  Barbados,  Jan.  8, 

andnans  after  the  expulrion  of  her  father,  58  1788.  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  4,  1848. 

B,  0.    Her  first  husband  was  Seleucus  Oybio-  His  lamily  was  one  of  the  highest  respectability 

sactee,  brother  of  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  king  in  the  island,  and  an  English  branch  of  the  Irish 

€i  Syria;   but  his  avarice  and  meanness  so  house  of  that  name.    Dr.  Beresford  received  his 

disgusted  Berenice  that  she  had  him  killed,  and  medical  and  surgical  education  in  London,  under 

espoused  Archelaus,  king  of  Oomana  in  Cappa-  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  in  1804^  soon  after  re- 

doda.    In  6  months,  however,  Auletes  was  re-  ceivins  his  diploma,  entered  the  medical  service 

stored  to  his  throne  by  the  Romans,  and  Bere-  of  the^ritish  array,  in  which  he  passed  through 

moe  and  her  consort  were  slain  in  battle.    YI.  the  various  grades  of  profesnonal  rank  to  that 

Daughter  of  Costobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of  of  staff  surgeon,  whicn  he  received  in  1815. 

Herod  the  Great,  was  espoused  to  her  cousin.  His  whole  term  of  service  was  one  of  constant 

Aristobulus,  who,  not  treating  his  wife  with  and  arduous  duty,  and  he  was  in  every  engage- 

saffident  deference,  was  put  to  death  in  the  ment  in  the  West  Indies  which  took  place  dur- 

year  6  B.  0.    Berenice  was  next  married  to  ing  that  period;  he  was  wounded  at  the  last 

Theudion,  maternal  uncle  to  Antipater,  the  capture  of  Guadeloupe,  while  in  discharge  of 

eldest  son  of  Herod.   She  appears  to  nave  been  his  professional  duties  to  his  corps,  the  royal 

again  a  widow  when  she  went  with  her  moth-  York  rangers.    In  1817,  at  his  own  earnest  re- 

er  to  Borne,  where  she  died.    YII.  The  oldest  quest,  he  was  put  on  ihe  half-pay  list,  and  im- 

danghter  or  Agrippa  I.,  married  to  her  uncle,  mediately  entered   on   an   extensive  private 

Hmd,  king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  became  practice  in  Berbice,  S.  America.     Here   he 

ihemother  of  2sons.    After  the  death  of  Her-  remained   at  the   head  of  his  profession  till 

od,  A.  D.  48,  she  repaired  to  the  court  of  her  1888,  when,  resigning  all  connection  with  the 

brother,  Agrippa  U.,  and  became  his  mistress,  army,  he  remov^  to  the  United  States,  and 

Next  she  was  married  to  Polemon,  king  of  Cili-  settl^  in  Hartford,  where  his  eminent  abil- 

da,  but  soon  abandoned  him  and  returned  to  ities  soon  gave  him  a  large  and  valuable  prao- 

Agrippa.   InA.D.  62,  she  was  with  her  brother  tice,  to  which  his  fine  social  qualities  great- 

at  Gnearea,  when  the  apostle  Paul  pleaded  his  ly  contributed.    Though  maintaining  the  first 

cause  before  him.    In  A.  D.  65.  while  at  Jem-  rank  in   his  profession,  Dr.  Beresford^s  life 

salem,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  sue  hazarded  her  was  too  fully  occupied  to  afford  leisure  for 

life  by  interceding  with  the  sanguinary  ilorus,  recording   the   results   of   his  large   experi- 

for  her  oppressed  countrymen,  the  Jews.    At  a  once. 

sabsequent  period,  she  labored  to  dissuade  her  BERESFORD,    William   Cabb,    viscount, 

nation  from  that  great  rebellion  which  was  British  general,  bom  in  Ireland,  Oct  2,  1768, 

attended  with  such  calamitous  results;   but  died  in  Kent,  Jan.  8,  1864.    The  illegitimate 

finding  her  efforts  vain,  she  went  over  to  the  son  of  Oeorge,  1st  marquis  of  Waterford,  he  en- 

Romans  with  Agrippa,  and  thus  escaped  the  tered  the  army  at  the  age  of  16,  and  served  in 

min  in  which  the  rebels  were  involved.    The  Nova  Scotia  until  1790.    During  this  period, 

most  illustrious  of  the  Romans  were  not  proof  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes  from  an  accidental  shot 

against  her  arts  and  attractions.    Her  munifi-  by  a  brother  ofilcer.   He  served  at  Toulon,  Cor- 

oenoe  gained  her  the  friendship  of  Vespasian :  aica,  the  West  lodies  (under  Abercromby),  the 

her  beauty  and  fascinating  manners  won  the  East  Indies,  and  Egypt,  under  Baird.    On  his 

heart  of  Tltns.    Nor  was  the  affection  of  the  return,  in  1800,  he  was  made  colonel  by  brevet 

latter  for  Berenice  a  passing  feeling.    After  the  He  subsequently  was  employed  in  Ireland,  at 

destruction  of  Jerusalem,  she  accompanied  the  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

eonqueror  to  Rome,  where  his  connection  with  (as  bri^ier-general)  against  Buenos  Ayres, 

her  oontinned  until  the  murmurs  of  the  Romans  in  1806,  where  he  was  compelled  to  surrender, 

eompelled  him  to  dismiss  her.    She  then  le-  but  finally  escaped.     In  1807  he  commanded 

tanied  to  Jndea,  where  she  died.  the  foroes  which  captured  Madeira,  and  was 
voi*  in. — 11 
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made  governor  of  that  iaiaiid*  In  1S08  he  be-  Tillage  of  its  own  name,  a  abort  diatanoe  bfr> 
came  m(^or-genera],  and,  having  arriyed  in  For*  lov  the  town  of  Boriaaor,  it  flows  through 
tngal  with  die  English  forces,  was  intrusted  open  morasses  and  awampy  meadows ;  below 
with  the  whole  organization  of  the  Portognese  that  place  its  banks,  still  deep  and  mirj,  are 
armj,  including  the  militia.  He  was  one  of  the  encumbered  with  forests.  In  its  upward  march 
commissioners  for  a^usting  the  terms  of  the  the  army  did  not  come  upon  this  river ;  for, 
celebrated  convention  of  Ointra;  was  present  having  entered  the  Russian  territory  by  the 
during  the  retreat  on^  and  battle  of  Oorunna,  passage  of  the  Niemen  at  the  town  of  ^vno, 
where  he  covered  the  embarkation  of  Sir  John  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yilna  with  that 
Moore^s  troops ;  and,  in  March,  1809,  was  ap-  river,  June  24, 1812,  numbering  200,000  men, 
pointed  marshal  and  generaUssimo  of  the  Portu-  including  40,000  horse,  of  whom  12,000  were 
guese  army,  soon  raised  by  him  into  an  excel-  cuiraariers,  it  marched  direct  on  Yilna;  which 
lent  force,  whether  of  attack  or  defence.  He  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians  and  occupied 
fought  aU  through  the  Peninsular  war,  until  its  by  Napoleon  on  June  28.  The  object  of  this 
dose  in  1814^  vigorously  supporting  Welling-  march  was  to  fiall  directly  on  the  great  in- 
ton.  On  the  only  considerable  occasion,  how-  trenched  camp  of  the  Russians,  centriily  aita* 
ever,  when  he  held  the  chief  command,  at  the  ated  at  Drissa,  on  the  confluence  of  a  stream 
battle  of  Albuera,  In  1811,  he  dispbyed  very  of  the  same  name  %ith  the  Dwina,  which  lies 
poor  generalship,  and  the  day  would  have  been  K.  E.  of  Yilna,  at  a  distance  of  about  150  miles, 
lost  but  for  the  act  of  a  subaltern  in  disc-  the  route  between  the  two  places  running  to 
bedience  of  his  orders.  He  took  part  in  the  the  northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Bereaina. 
victories  of  Salamanca,  Yittoria,  Bayonne,  The  Russians,  however,  having  fallen  back,  in 
Orthea,  and  Toulouse.  For  these  services  he  accordance  with  a  preconcerted  plan,  upon  Yi« 
was  created  a  field-marshal  of  Portugal,  duke  tepsk,  in  the  line  of  their  retreat  to  Moscow, 
of  Elvas,  and  marquis  of  Santo  Oampo.  In  of  which  movement  N^K>leon  waa  informed  at 
1810  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  Gloubokoje,  directly  north  and  about  80  miles 
for  the  county  of  Watford  (he  never  took  distant  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Beresinai 
his  seat),  and,  in  1814^  was  created  Baron  the  French  army  marched,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Beresford  of  Albuera  and  Dungannon ;  in  enemy,  due  west  upon  Yitepsk,  thus  turning 
1823  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  vis-  the  river,  which  they  were  destined  to  croaa  a 
count.  In  1814  he  went  on  a  diplomatio  few  months  later  under  such  altered  circom- 
mission  to  Brazil,  where,  in  1817,  he  repress-  stances,  and  leaving  its  waters  entirely  to  the 
ed  a  conspiracv.  On  his  return,  he  succes-  right  of  their  advance.  On  Sept  6  was  fought 
aively  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord-  the  desperate  battle  of  Borodino,  at  the  doee 
nance,  general  of  the  army,  and  (from  1828  to  of  whicn  the  French  had  not  enough  ammuni- 
1880)  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  Hav-  tion  on  hand  to  fight  anothw  general  battle; 
ing  assisted  Don  lOguel,  in  1828,  he  was  de-  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  Napoleon  entered 
pnved  of  his  baton  as  field-marshal  of  Portu-  Moscow,  in  triumph,  onlv  to  see  the  greater 
gal.  In  politics,  he  was  actively,  though  silent-  part  of  the  city  reauced  to  aahes,  by  the 
^,  a  decided  tory.  His  military  efficiency  fires  kindled  by  the  hands  of  the  Rusaiana 
chiefly  consisted  in  his  successM  reorganization  themselves,  between  the  16th  and  19th,  whoi 
of  the  Portuguese  troops,  whom,  bv  great  sldll  the  act  of  aelf-devotion  was  complete,  and  the 
and  unwearied  exertions,  he  finally  rendered  armyof  the  invader  already  doomed  to  deatruo- 
sufficiently  firm  and  well  disciplined  to  cope  tion.  On  the  morning  of  Oct  19,  exactly  one 
even  with  the  French.  In  1882  he  married  his  month  after  the  voluntary  destruction  of  the 
cousin,  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  archbishop  of  capital  of  old  Russia,  and  6  days  after  the  first 
Tuam,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Hope,  the  mil-  fall  of  snow — ^whidh,  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
lionaire  banker,  and  author  of  "  Anastasins.**  here,  was  not  extraordinarily  early,  any  more 
He  left  no  chUdren,  and  the  title  became  extinct  Uxan  it  was  the  true  cause  of  the  French  re- 
nt his  death.  treatj  as  orders  had  iJready  been  issued,  and 
BERESINA,  or  BiBBZurii,  a  river  of  Russian  partially  acted  upon,  for  the  retreat  of  the  hoe- 
Poland,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  pitals,  magazines,  and  parks  of  artillery,  previ- 
and  for  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  grand  ous  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  snow-flake— 
army  of  Napoleon  L,  after  the  burning  of  Ki^oleon  evacuated  Moscow,  and  the  moat  dis- 
Moscow.  The  Beresina  haa  its  sources  in  sev-  astrous  retreat  which  all  history  has  reoorded 
oral  small  li^es,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  was  begun  by  the  great  captiun,  ^' who,  then  for 
town  of  Dockszyce,  in  lat  05°  10' K.,  lonff.  27°  the  first  time  in  his  life,  retired  in  the  opea 
20' £.  It  has  a  course  of  about  280  miles,  in  field  from  an  enemy."  Strategetical  reasons 
a  direct  line,  without  allowance  for  the  sinuos-  of  sufficient  weight  compelled  Napoleon  to  re- 
ities  of  the  current,  which  are  very  great  and  treat  on  Smolensk,  by  the  waited  and  rained 
continuous,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  line  of  Mozhaisk,  instead  of  by  that  of  Ealoogn 
country  through  which  it  flows,  principally  due  and  Medynak,  which,  not  having  suffered  by  the 
southward,  with  an  inoUnatton  to  the  eastward  transit  of  the  contending  armies,  would  have 
in  ita  lower  waters,  which  fall  bv  2  moutha  afforded  partial  suppliea  for  his  troc^wi,  which 
into  the  Dnieper  at  Rezhitza.  lor  the  flrst  were  from  this  moment  utterly  destitute  of 
hundred  miles  of  its  course,  until  it  reaches  a  magazines  and  portable  saj^lies.    The  end  nf 
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tiie  BiMdanai  in  their  muisoal  taciioB  and  loiu:  masses  of  floating  ke,  it  seemed^  at  least,  qnes- 
retreat  on  Moscow,  as  well  as  in  the  wonderfiu  tionable  how  Napoleon  ooald  hope  to  make  his 
act  of  patriotism  which  destroyed  that  fiunoos  way  across  its  flooded  and  enoombered  waters, 
dtjy  now  appeared  to  he  fiiUy  guned.  "While  On  the  following  morning  the  whole  force  of 
the  French  were  in  rapid  and  disorderly  re-  the  grand  army  was  drawn  np  on  the  heights 
treat,  famishing  with  hunger,  perishing  with  of  £>rissoy,  determined  to  effect  their  passage 
cold,  and  unable  to  snatch  a  moment's  precari-  at  that  point;  but  so  skilfully  did  Napoleon  con- 
0U8  sleep  among  the  whelming  snow-driftai  trive  to  ma^  his  intentions,  and  to  lead  the 
without  the  certinnty  of  being  aroused  by  the  enemy  to  belieye  that  his  real  operations  were 
wild  yell  and  the  avenging  lances  of  the  dose-  directed  on  the  lower  Beresina,  that  Tchichagoff 
pursuing  Oossacks,  from  eyery  quarter  of  the  remained  inactive,  and  Tchaplitz,  who  oom- 
empire,  from  the  very  opposite  extremities  of  manded  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  ex- 
Europe,  the  Russian  armies  were  closing  in  to  actly  in  the  teeth  of  the  vanguard  as  they 
the  frouL  in  order  to  intercept  what  was  now  should  cross  over,  was  ordered  down  to  resist 
almost  a  hopeless  and  despairing  flight  of  a  dis-  the  false  attack  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 
organized  host^-and  would  have  been  so  alto-  In  the  mean  time,  the  western  bank  being  thus 
gether,  but  for  the  steady  resolution  with  deared  for  a  while,  the  Prench  sappers  rushed 
which  the  veterans  of  a  hundred  victories  into  the  river  shoulder  deep  to  establish  the 
stood  to  their  arms,  and  resumed  both  the  sem-  bridges ;  Oorbineau,  with  his  cavalry,  swam 
blance  and  the  spirit  of  an  army,  whenever  across  the  stream,  ibd  drove  back  the  Rusaan 
the  Ruasian  trumpets  announced  an  attack  on  detachments  which  were  collecting  on  the  fur- 
their  decimated  columns.  Already  it  was  pre-  ther  side;  and  before  TdiapUtz  returned  from 
dieted  in  the  capitals  of  his  enemies — and  that  his  fruitless  excurdon,  the  French  vanguard 
was  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  unless  it  were  was  so  firmly  estabUshed  on  the  left  bank  of 
thAt  of  little  Saxony — ^that  the  great  conquer-  the  river,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  to 
or's  career  of  conquest  was  already  run,  and  dislodge  it.  A  second  bridge  was  erected,  and 
that  no  choice  was  left  to  him,  but  that  of  a  Oudinot's  corps  being  pudied  across  witn  50 
grave  or  a  prison,  for  himself  and  for  the  rem-  pieces  of  artillery,  drove  hack  the  Russians  to 
nant  of  his  innumerable  armies,  in  the  sacred  the  thickets  at  a  distance  firom  the  river,  and 
soil  of  Ruasia.  But,  in  E^ite  of  all,  the  extra-  thus  secured  the  important  defiles  leading  to 
ordinary  genius  of  Uie  man,  tiie  zeal  and,  de-  Zembin,  and  the  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  army. 
Totion  with  which  he  knew  how  to  inspu*e  his  Meanwhile,  however,  Tchichagoff,  learning 
lieutenants,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  his  what  was  in  progress,  marched  at  once  to  the 
Teterana,  carried  him  through ;  and  he  was  en-  aid  of  Tchaplitz,  and  established  a  bridge  of 
abled  to  burst  asunder  the  toils,  and  escape,  pontoons  at  Borissov,  a  little  way  above  the 
Still,  when  the  armv  arrived  at  Orsha,  whence  French  bridges  at  Studianka,  by  which  he  pass- 
Napoleon  had,  at  first,  determined  to  force  his  ed  over,  reinforced  by  Termoloff  with  the  van 
way  across  the  Oula  in  a  direct  line  on  Yilna,  of  Kutusoff^s  army,  in  order  to  assail  theFrendi 
his  position  appeared  indeed  hopeless.  At  advanced  guiurd  on  tiie  ri^ht  bank  of  tlie  river : 
this  junctur^  just  when  he  had  discovered  tbe  while  Wittgenstdn,  coming  up  in  force,  and 
formidable  obstades  that  would  oppose  him  on  having  alreadjr  cut  off  Partonneaux,  with  7,000 
the  route  to  Yilna,  which  led  through  almost  men,  and  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
Impenetrable  swamps  and  forest^  and  had  waspreparing  to  attad^  Victor,  who  command- 
taken  the  direct  road  on  the  Beresina  by  Bor-  ed  the  rear-guard  on  the  left-hand  bank,  and  to 
iasoT,  he  received  information  that  he  was,  in  force  him  down  headlong  on  the  bridges  and  the 
hot,  all  but  surrounded.  Hinsk,  on  the  line  of  river.  On  the  night  of  Nov.  27,  the  Russian 
his  intended  march,  from  Borissov  eastward,  commanders  all  met,  and  concerted  measures 
was  taken;  the  brioge  of  Borissov  seized,  and  for  a  simdtaneous  attack  on  the  following  day, 
the  coarse  of  the  Beresina  defended  in  his  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  morning  of  the 
front  by  Tchichagoff  with  80,000  men;  Wittgen-  28th  opened  by  a  spirited  Russian  attack  on 
stein  was  in  an  impr^nable  positicm  on  his  Oudinot;  buthehadbeenreenforoed  byNey*s 
ri(^t ;  and,  on  Ms  left,  Sutusof^  with  the  main  corps,  by  the  imperial  guard,  and  by  a  few 
Russian  armv.  To  oppose  this  concentration  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  who  charged  with  sudi 
of  forces,  all  that  Napoleon  could  collect  was  impetuodty,  that  thev  drove  all  before  them, 
not  above  40,000  actual  combatants,  although,  ana,  although  the  battle  was  reestablished, 
Bominally,  after  his  junction  with  Victor's,  gained  so  mudi  time  that  the  retreat  was  made 
Ondinot's,  and  Dombrofbky^s  corps,  he  num-  sood,  snd  the  guards  and  Davoust's  corps 
bered  70,000  men,  with  a  powerful  artillery  of  defiled  off  safdy  in  the  direction  of  Zembin,  . 
160  guns.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  the  during  the  continuance  of  the  action,  whidi 
advsEKsed  guard  of  Tchidiagof^  having  crossed  was  maintained  in  the  woods  between  Brill  and 
the  bridge  of  Borissov,  in  order  to  open  his  Stackhow,  with  incredible  fury,  until  midnight. 
oommunioations  with  Wittgenstein,  was  en-  It  was,  however,  on  Victor's  devoted  rear- 
eonntered  by  OudinoVs  vanguard;  defeated  guard,  seriously  jeoparded  by  the  lossofPar- 
with  loss^  and  driven  back  across  the  bridge,  tonneaux's  division,  that  fell  the  brunt  of  the 
whidi,  however,  it  had  the  presence  of  mind  storm.  After  a  fearful  struggle  the  Russian  ad- 
to  deotn^ ;  am^  the  river  being  filled  with  vanoed  artillery  established  abattery  of  12  guns* 
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on  a  spot  which  commanded  the  bridges;  then  sot  supplies  Tobolsk  with  dried  fish,  and  is  the 
an  irretrieyable  confosion  and  hideous  rout  centre  for  the  far  trade  wiUi  the  Ostiaka,  the 
commenced,  while,  ooips  after  corps,  and  bat-  Yogols,  and  ttie  Samojeds.  Three  of  the  ia- 
tery  after  battery,  the  Knssian  forces  advanced  Yorites  of  Peter  the  Great,  banished  by  his 
girdling  in  both  combatants  and  ftiffitives  with  successors,  namely,  Ostermann,  Menchiko^  and 
a  oirde  of  desolating  fire,  and  thnnderinff  upon  Dolgpronko^  ended  their  days  there, 
the  bridges,  crowded  and  choked  wiu  the  J^RG,  a  portion  of  Rhenish  Pmssta,  called 
helpless  thrones,  through  whom  the  gans  and  also  Oleve-JtUich  Berg,  containing  the  two  dis> 
caissons  tore  their  way,  like  the  car  of  Jogger-  tricts  of  Cologne  and  DOsseldorl  In  the  time 
nant,  orer  masses  of  the  dead  and  dying.  At  of  the  Romans  Berg  was  populated  by  the 
night&ll  the  artillery  bridge  broke  down  nnder  Ubii.  Under  the  Franks  it  was  divided  into  4 
the  mingled  effects  of  the  pressure  and  the  en-  diires  and  belonged  to  the  Ripnarii.  Hermann, 
emy^s  fire ;  and  thousands  were  precipitated  and  his  brother  Adolf  I.,  are  the  supposed  pro- 
into  the  waves,  and  periled  under  the  freezing  genitors  of  the  counts  of  Berg.  £ight  Adolft 
waters,  which  in  the  following  spring  gave  up  held  the  sovereign  power  in  the  duchy,  until 
their  dead,  to  the  number  of  12,000  human  1848,  when  it  fdl,  through  h^eritance,  into 
corpses.  In  the  meantime,  Justin  the  crisis  of  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  JQlich,  who  were 
this  agony,  Yictor^s  last  corps  forced  its  way  up,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  dukes ;  but  on  the  ex- 
and  passing  over  and  through  the  miserable  re-  tinction  of  this  fionily  in  1009,  ^rg  was  tossed 
lies,  principally  non-combatants,  of  the  host,  about  from  one  German  power  to  the  other,  nn- 
held  tne  bridge  firmly  until  the  morning,  when  til  1666,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
on  the  approach  of  the  Russian  troops  It  was  the  Electoral  Pslatinate  till  1801,  and  eventual- 
set  on  fire  as  the  last  measure  of  defence.  It  is  ly,  in  1806,  became  the  property  oi  Prussia, 
siud  that  hundreds  of  the  deserted  wretches  In  1808  Napoleon  made  a  grand  duchy  of  iL 
rushed  over  the  burning  timbers,  and  when  the  which  he  presented  to  Murat,  who  deriyed 
heat  became  too  intense  for  endurance,  plunged  from  it  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Berg,  but 
into  the  fearful  river,  where  so  many  lliousands  exchanged  it  in  1808  for  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
of  their  comrades  had  already  perished ;  and  pies,  when  Napoleon  bestowed  it  upon  the  eld- 
there  found  their  graves,  happier  perhaps  than  est  son  of  his  brother  of  Holland.  However, 
the  other  miserable  thousands,  wno,  prisoners  before  he  reached  his  minority,  Berg  fell,  in 
to  the  Muscovite,  paid  for  their  leader's  ambi-  1818,  into  the  power  of  the  allies,  andf  in  1814, 
tion  by  the  horrors  of  Siberian  bondage.  This  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  allotted  to  its 
was  the  last  act  of  the  grand  but  appalling  present  sovereign,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
drama  of  the  Russian  invasion.  Out  of  above  BERG.  Fbixdbioh  von,  count,  Russian  gese- 
600,000  men  with  100,000  horses,  and  above  ral  of  iniantry,  chief  a^utant  of  the  czar,  and 
1,800  cannon,  who  had  opened  tiiis  terrific  cam-  ffovemor-general  of  Finland,  bom  in  Dorpat, 
paign,  less  than  50,000  combatants  and  non-  May  27, 1790^  sprung  from  one  of  the  historical 
combatants,  scarcely  preserving  the  sembhmce  fEUxulies  of  Livonia.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
of  an  army,  or  the  show  of  discipline,  straggled,  sity  of  his  native  town,  and  entered  the  army  in 
beyond  the  Beresina,  in  detached  groups,  luong  1812,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  1814,  was 
the  road  to  Yilna.  The  price  pud  for  the  pas-  captain  in  the  general^s  staff  of  the  euard.  He 
sage  of  those  wretched  survivors,  was  12,000  now  passed  several  years  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
dead,  16,000  prisoners,  and  25  pieces  of  cannon ;  Greece,  and  Turkey ;  and  his  travels,  published 
and  yet)  of  those  thus  dearly  rescued,  but  20,-  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1819,  attract- 
000,  not  one-third  of  whom  had  seen  the  towers  ed  the  attention  of  Alexander,  who  promoted 
of  the  Kremlin,  defiled  across  the  bridge  of  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  following 
Kovno,  too  glad  to  see  the  last  of  Russian  ter-  year  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  at  the 
rito^.  suggestion  of  Count  Cfapo  d'lstrias,  wno  then 
BEBEZOY,  or  Bbbxzovek,  a  village  on  a  was  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  passed 
^teau,  containing  gold,  in  the  government  of  some  time  at  Munich  and  at  Naples.  In  1823 
Perm,  Asiatic  Russia,  or  Siberia,  on  the  east-  he  was  intrusted  with  the  regulation  <^  the 
em  nde  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Since  1754,  affiiirs  of  the  government  of  Orenburg  and  of  its 
gold  has  been  dug  here.  The  first  Uralian  nomad  tribes,  and  after  8  years  of  negotiation 
gold  washing  was  in  1814.  Now  the  mines  and  warfare  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  re- 
employ about  6,000  hands.  fractory  Cossacks  of  the  Eirgheez  stem>es  to  the 
BEREZOY,  or  Bbbbsef,  a  district  in  Busman  administrative  s^tem.  IniJec.  1824^ 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  he  was  enga^  in  a  cruise  against  the  piratea 
*  The  population  is  composed  of  nomads,  who  along  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
use  the  reindeer,  and  of  Ostiaks  (a  Einnic  tribe),  his  services  were  recognized  by  the  emperor 
and  Russians^  The  soil  is  frozen,  and  thaws  in  Nicholas,  who  promoted  him  to  the  ranc  of 
summer  only  about  a  foot  deep. — ^A  town  of  mi^or-generaL  In  1826  he  officiated  as  seore- 
the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  tary  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Constantinople 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Soswa  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Turkey, 
and  Obi.  It  is  the  most  northern  place  in  west*  when  he  Joined  the  army,  and  served  in  the 
em  Siberia  in  which  the  horse  can  exist.  Bar-  campugns  of  1828  and  1829,  under  Wittgen- 
ley  and  rye  are  cultivated  with  saooess.    Bere-  atein  and  Diebitoh^  a»  quartermaster-general, 
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and  took  part  in  tbe  Polish  war  of  1880 ;  after  became  the  vietim  of  poison  which  was  in* 

which  he  remained  for  12  fears  at  Warsaw  as  tended  for  her.    The  queen  not  only  shower- 

lieatenant-genera],  occasionally   employed  on  ed   &vor   after   favor   upon   him.   but   also 

diplomatio  missions  to  Berlin  aud  Vienna.    In  treated  his  whole  family,  especially  a  little 

IBi^  he  was  appointed  general  of  infantry  and  child  of  his,  with  the  greatest  generosity  and 

quartermaster-general  of  the   entire  Russian  kindness.    All  these  circumstances  were  used 

army,  and  removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  by  her  enemies  as  so  manv  indications  of  her 

occupied,  at  the  same  time,  the  post  of  chief  criminality,  and  during  the  trial  one  of  the 

adtjntant  of  the  czar,  and  continued  to  act  from  Italian  witnesses,  Teodore  Mijocchi,    excited 

time  to  time  as  diplomatist  in  Grermany.    After  special  indignation  by  his  admitting  every  fact 

the  outbreak  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  unfavorable  to  the  queen,  and  by  answering 

1849,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Austria,  and  every  question  which  mignt  tell  in  her  favor 

when  the  eastern  war  broke  out  he  was  put  in  with  Nim  mi  rieordo.    Sergami,  who  was  at 

command  of  Revel  and  Esthonia,  and  subse-  Pesaro  during  the  tri^  exclaimed,  when  he  was 

quently  of  Finland.    In  1849  the  title  of  count  apprised  of  her  acquittal,  but  at  the  same  time 

was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Fran-  of  her  death,  that  she  had  been  poisoned,  and 

CIS  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  on  Sept.  8, 1856,  he  never  could  be  convinced  to  the  contrary.    To 

was  made  a  Russian  count  by  Alexander  IL  the  last  he  ever  spoke  of  the  queen  wit^  the  great- 

B£RG,  Jknb  Ghbistian,  a  Norwegian  judge  est  reverence  and  affection,  and  his  deportment 

and  statesman,  bom  Sept.  28, 1775,  whose  name  before  and  after  her  death  led  to  the  conclusion 

is  connected  with  the  principal  events  in  Nor-  that  he  looked  upon  her  rather  as  a  benefactress 

way  for  almost  the  last  century,  and  who  took  than  a  mistress.    However,  wherever  he  went 

a  conspicuous  part  in  1816-U7,  in  the  separa-  he  became  the  observed  of  all  observers.    Dur- 

tion  of  Norway  rrom  Denmark.    He  was  a  ing  his  occasional  excursions  to  Paris  his  apart- 

member  of  the  Norwegian  bank   administra-  ments  were  crowded  with  visitors,  consisting 

tion  in  1886,  and  dd^ate  from  the  city  of  principally  of  ladies,  who,  under  the  pretext  or 

Ghristiania  in  1887.    He   also   distinguished  having  been  friends  of  Queen  Oarohne,  grati- 

himself  in  the  sphere  of  Norwegian  archssol-  fied  their  curiosity  and  obtained  an  interview 

ogy  by  his  oontriontions  on  the  subject  to  the  with  the  portly  courier.    When  at  home  he 

Norwegian  press.  lived  in  great  splendor ;  in  the  capitals  of  Italy, 

BERGAMA,  a  town  of  Anatic  Turkey,  60  or  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  he  was  a  lion,  and  the 

60  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Smyrna,  and  famous  for  the  houses  of '^ the  best  families^'  were  open  to 

ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pergamus,  on  the  him.    The  only  persons  who  were  the  losers 

site  of  which  the  modem  town  is  built.    The  by  iixe  death  of  tne  queen  were  his  servants, 

remains  of  several  temples,  of  a  prytaneum,  manyof  whom  had  been  enrployed  by  that  lady, 

cymnasium,  amphitheatre,  and   otiier  public  who  was  always  kind  and  considerate  to  aU, 

buildings,  bear  witness  to  the  magnificence  of  while  Bergami  lived  with  a  person  of  obscure 

the  ancient  city.    Many  of  the  buUdings  of  the  birth,  who  was  formerly  a  servant-girl,  who 

town  are  constructed  on  tiie  sites  of  ancient  had  the  superintendence  of  his  house,  and 

edifices,  and  one  of  the  mosques  was,  probably,  tyrannized  over  those  beloiil  her  as  much  as  she 

in  fonner  times,  a  Ohristian  church.    In  the  could.    At  the  time  of  the  trial  many  different 

graveyard,  also,  are  many  interesting  memorials  statements  about  Bergamrs  character  were  cir- 

of  antiquity.    Pop.  about  10,000.  culated  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  however  con- 

BER6AMI,  Babtolomicbo.    The  celebrated  tradictory  in  many  other  respects,  Xhey  all 

trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  lY.  of  agreed  in  this  one  feict,  that  he  was  as  in- 

England,    was    principally   founded    upon   a  offensive  as  he  was  good-looking  a  person,  who 

charge  of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Bergami,  probably  would  never  have  been  heard  of  be- 

who,  in  1814,  upon  reconmiendation  of  the  yond  the  precincts  of  Italian  barracks  if  it  had 

marquis  Ghislieri,  in  whose  and  Gen.  Pino^s  not  been  for  his  relation  with  Queen  Caroline, 

previous  employment  he  had  been,  was  at-  and  foir  the  peculiar  construction  which  was 

tached  to  her  household  as  courier,  and  subse-  put  upon  it  by  her  enemies  at  the  trial.    His 

qoently  promoted    in  Italy  to  the  rank    of  name  in  En^nd  was,  by  a  curious  mistake^ 

baron,  chamberlain,  and  master  of  the  horse,  spelt  with  a  P. 

Bergami,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  in  the  BERGAMO,    a  province   of  the  Austrian 

Italian  army  from  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  pop.  840,000,  bounded 

of  quarter-master,  belonged  to  a  respectable  N.  by  the  delegation  of  Valtelino,  £.  by  those 

ikmily,  and  the   marquis  Qhislieri  described  of  Tjrol  and  Brescia,  S.  by  Cremona,  Lodi,  and 

him  to  the  queen  as  a  person  of  character  and  Crema,  and  W.  by  Milan  and  Como.    It  is 

attainments  superior  to  his  condition,  and  be-  divided  into  18  districts,  and  these  into  872 

ipoke  for  him  a  kind  treatment.     This,  and  communes  or  parishes,  contains  1  city,  22  market- 

the   personal  advantages    of   Bergami,    who  towns,    and  883  villages.     The  north,   lying 

wtt  singulaiiy  good-looking,  combining  ath-  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Rhffitian  Alps,  is 

letic  strength  and  stature  with  almost  femi-  very  mountainous,  and   covered  with  wood, 

nine  beauty,  naturally  disposed  ^e  queen  in  but  in  the    south  are   rich   meadow   lands. 

his  favor.     Moreover,  he  was  full  of  loyalty  The   rearing  of  nlk- worms  is  the   principal 

and   devotion,  and   on   one  occasion   nearly  branch  of  industry,  but  there  are  also  woollen 
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mannfaotnres.      The   Bergamaslu  speak  tbe  blache  and  Groezman;  both  mixed  politios  with 

worst  dialect  of  Italy,  and  are  notorious  for  tbelr  pleadings,  and  while  thus  oourting  pablio 

their  cnnning  and  the  drollery  of  their  man*  opinion,  augmented  that  growing  dissatisfaction 

ners. — ^The  capital  of  this  province,  also  named  with  existing  institutions  which  prepared  the 

Bei^gamo,  popcdadon   88,000,  is  built  in  the  way  for  the  revolution.    In  1789  he  was  elected 

form  of  an  amphitheatrk  on  the  side  of  a  deputy  to  the  states-general  by  the  ti&r9-4tat  of 

rocky  hill,  with  fortifications  constructed  by  Lyons.    He  soon,  however,  became  dissatisfied 

the    most  eminent   architects   of   the   16th  with  the  revolution,  and  retired  to  private  life, 

century,  16  churches,  12  monasteries,  10  nun-  He  was  arrested  in  1794,  but  the  9th  Thermidor 

neries,  4  hospitals,  6   orphan-houses,   a  ly-  saved  him  from  the  guillotine.    He  wrote  on 

cenm,  a  school  of  painting  and  architecture,  a  various  political  and  ^ilosophical  subjects,  but 

musical  academy,  which  produced   Donizetti,  only  his  Mimoirei  against  Beaum^^^ais  are 

and  a  seminary  with  a  library  of  about  60,000  now  remembered. 

volumes.     Its  most  remarkable  building  is       BERGEN,  a  north-eastern  county  of  New 

the  Fiera^  containinff  600  booths,  in  whicn  a  Jersey,  bordering  on  New  York,  and  having  an 

great  annual  fiur  is  held  in  August,  the  value  area  of  al^out  860  sq.  miles.    It  is  bounded  on 

of  the  goods  disposed  of  sometimes  exceeding  the  E.  by  the  Hudson  river,  on  the  W.  bank  of 

$6,000,000,  !■  of  which  consists  of  silks.    The  which,  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  are  the 

public  square  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Tor*  *' palisades,*'  a  remarkable  ran^  of  trap-rock 

quato  Tasso,  whose  father,  Bernardo,  was  a  na-  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river  to  a  neight 

tive  of  the  town.    Bergamo  was  known  to  of  nearly  600  feet.  It  is  intersected  by.Ramapo, 

the  Romans,  and  was  taken  successively  by  Haokensack,  and  Saddle  rivers,  which  i^ordval- 

Attila,  the  LombardB,  and  Ohariemagne.    In  nable  water  power.    The  sniface  of  the  county 

the    12th    century,   it   suffered  mucn   from  is  uneven,  and  in  the  western  part  mountainous, 

tiie  quarrels  between  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghi-  The  soil,  particularlynear  the  rivers,  is  produo- 

bellines,    and   it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tive,  and  in   1860  yielded  160,709  bushels  of 

Venice  in  1428.    In  1609  it  was  conquered  com,  67,686  of  oats,  166,868  of  potatoes,  16,682 

by  Louis  XH.  of  France,  but  retaken  by  the  tons  of  hay,  and  828,769  pounds  of  butter. 

Venetians,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  There  were  in  operation  during  the  same  year, 

1796,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  1  manufieusto^  of  printed  calicoes,  4  cotton,  1 

French.    In  1814  it  was  incorporated  into  the  woollen,  16  flour,  8  paper,  and  16  saw- mills. 

Lombard- Venetian  kingdom,  under  the  sway  of  The  public  schools   contained   2,726    pupils. 

Austria,  under  which  it  reluctantiy  remains.  Limestone  and  magnetic  iron  ore  are  the  chief 

BERGAMOT,  a  kind  of  green-colored  citron  minerals.    The  county  was  organized  in  1710, 

or  small  orange,  of  fine  flavor  and  taste,  of  round  and  has  ance  been  much  dimini^ed  by  the 

form ;  the  fruit  of  the  eUru»  margaritta  (limet^  formation  of  Passaic  and  Hudson  counties.  Pop. 

ta  of  Risso  and  De  Candolle).    The  rind  fur-  in  1866,  17,774.    Capital,  Hackensack. 
nishes  by  distillation  an  essence  or  oil  which  is       BERGEN,  or  Bbbokn's-Stift,  a  province  and 

much  used  in  perfumery,  and  to  some  extent  in  diocese  in  southern  Norway,  consisting  of  the 

medicine.     The  bergamot  tree  is  a  native  of  amter  or   bailiwicks  of  itbrdre  and  Sdndre 

the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  purticularly  abun-  (north  and  south)  Berger^uus^  and  a  part  of  the 

dant  in  the  neighboriiood  of  i^ice.    To  obtain  anU  of  Romsdal ;  pop.  in  1866,  6.  Bergenhuus, 

2i  ounces  of  oil,  100  bex^gamots  are  consumed.  104,762;  N.  Bergenhuus,  81,496;  totu  pop.  of 

This  oil  or  essence  has  a  very  agreeable,  sweet-  the  province,  196,000. — ^The  capital  is  Bergen, 

ish  odor,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.    Its  spe-  a  fortified  city  and  seaport ;   pop.  in  1866, 

cific  gravity  is  0.886.    In  composition,  it  is  not  26,797;  built  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  head  d 

to  be  distinguished  from  oil  of  lemons.    Alco-  a  deep  inlet^  and   has  an  excellent  harbor ; 

hoi  is  used  to  adulterate  it,  and  is  not  readily  lat  60*'  24'  N..  long.  6°  18'  E.     The  town 

detected  when  added  only  to  the  extent  of  8  forms   an   amphitheatre,  and  is   surrounded 

per  cent. — Also  the  name   of  a  variety  of  by  lofty hOb  on  the  land  side;  it  has  a  cathe- 

pears,  which,  like  the  citron-tree  of  the  same  dral,  churches,  hospitals,  a  theatre,  museum, 

name,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Berga-  diocesan  college,  naval  academy,  charitable  in* 

mo,  in  Italy.    There  are  at  least  9  sub-varie-  stitutions,  and  6  public  libraries.    It  is  the  seat 

ties  of  the  bergamot  pear,  til  of  which  are  of  a  court  of  secondary  Jurisdiction,  of  one  of 

highly  esteemed. — ^The  word    is    used   again  the  8  treasuries  of  the  Idngdom,  and  of  a  branch 

to  designate  a  coarse  quality  of  tapestry,  sup-  of  the  Norwegian  bank,    llie  harbor  is  defend- 

posed    to  have  been   invented  at   the  same  ed  by  several  forts,  and  a  naval  squadron  is 

place  in  Italy  already  referred  to.  usuallv  stationed  here.    Bergen  sends  4  repre- 

BERGASSE,  Nicolas,  a    French   lawyer,  sentatives  to  the  st&rthing  or  legislature.    The 

bom  in  1760,  at  Lyons,  died  May  28. 1882.  He  fisheries  form  the  most  important  interest  of 

became  conspicuous  at  Paris  in  the  case  of  the  place,  fieets  of  small  vessels  from  the  north 

Kommann  i^inst  his  wife,  in  which  he  had  bringing  fish,  blubbco*,  roes,  &c.,  in  summer,  to 

Beaumarchais  amon^  his  opponents.    His  me-  exchange  for  goods.    Its  exports  are  stock-fish, 

morials  in  favor  of  his  client  had  a  success  near-  lobsters,  herrings,  cod-oil,  horns,  fish-roes,  skins, 

ly  equal  to  that  won  several  years  before  by  iron,  timber,  and  rock-moss.   Bergen  was  found- 

tiie  witty  dramatist  in  Ids  struggle  agamst  La*  ed  in  the  11th  century,  and  for  a  long  time  was  a 
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member  <^  the  Hanseatio  leagae.    It  has  lost  ethnographical  works,  of  which  we  will  eniN 

much  of  the  commercial  importance  which  it  merate  only  %,  the  Allot  ton  Atier^  in  18  mapa^ 

eidoyed  toward  the  dose  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  VbUur  det  IfrdbaUs,    - 

B£BG£N-OP-ZOO^  a  strongly  fortified  ma-  BERGHEM,  Nikolaas,  a  Dutch   painter, 

litime  town  of  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  born  at  Haarlem,  in  1624,  died  Feb.  18, 1688. 

In  Holland,  sitnated  on  the  river  Zoom,  near  its  His  father,  Peter  Elaas  van  Haarlem,  a  painter 

confluence  with  the  East  Scheldt,  17  miles  K.  of  still  life,  gave  him  his  first  instructions  in  the 

N.  W.  of  Antwerp;  pop.  7,000.  The  town  is  well  art,  after  which  he  studied  under  Van  Goyen, 

built,  with  spacious  squares,  has  a  good  harbor,  Weenix,  and  other  eminent  masters,  whose  in* 

2  arsenals,  eui^henware  manufactories,  and  some  fluence  did  not  prevent  him  from  forming  a 

trade  in  anchovies.    Its  defences,  deemed  al-  style  of  his  own.    His  pictures  are  princip^y 

most  impregnable,  are  the  ehef-d^CBUfore  of  the  landscapes,  with  groups  of  figures  and  cattle, 

ftmous  Ooehom,  the  rival  of  Yauban.    It  was  and  are  remarkaue  for  effective  composition, 

besieged  unsuccessftdly  by  the  prince  of  Par-  harmonious  coloring,   and  admirable  atmos- 

ma,  in  1588,  and  bv  the  marquis  of  Spinola.  in  pheric  effects,  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed  by 

1632.    In    1747,  the   fVench,  under  Marshal  any  painter  of  his  time,  although  the  brothers 

Ldwendal,  took  it  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  sur-  Botl^  who  employed   similar  subjects,  were 

rendered    to   Gen.   Rchegru    in    1795.    Sir  formidable  rivals.    He  painted  rapidly,  but  his 

Thomas  Graham  attempted  to  carry  it  by  a  pictures  are  beautifully  finished,  and  command 

night  attack,  March  8,  1814,  but  was  repulsed  enormous  prices  at  the  present  day.    He  also 

with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his  force.  executed  a  number  of  admirable  engravings 

BEBGER  AO,  Sayinibn  Otb  ano  db,  a  French  and  etchings  with  a  nicety  of  finish  unusual  in  a 

writer  and  duellist,  bom  in  1620,  in  P^rigord,  painter. 

died  at  Paris,  m  1655.    He  gained  a  brilliant  BERGHOLTZ,  or  Nxw  Bergholtz,  a  vill^ 

reputation  in  his  day,  by  his  readiness  to  fight  of  Wheatland  township,  Niagara  oo.,  N.  i ., 

a  duel,  of  which  he  passed  safely  through  sev-  about  15  miles  N.  of  Buffido.    It  was  settled  in 

eral  hundred.    A  cough,  a  look,  a  tone  of  the  1848,  by  Lutheran  emigrants  from  the  Prussian 

voice,  a  gesture,  was  sufficient  to  superinduce  a  town  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  about  2,000. 

ehallenge  from  the  pugnacious  Bergerac.    As  BERGIER,  Nicolas  Stltestrb,  ,  a  French 

his  nose  had  been  terribly  hacked  up  in  these  priest  and  philosopher,  born  at  Damay,  in  Lor- 

rau^mtrety  and  as  people  could  never  refraui  raine,  Dec.  81,  1718,  died  in  Paris,  April  9, 

froaraniling  at  sight  of  the  battered  and  man*  1790.    He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 

gled  feature,  Bergerac  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  filled  various 

quarfeL    However,  the  sobering  influence  of  ecdenastical  offices.    He  began  life  as  the  cur6 

years  turned  his  energies  into  a  new  channel —  of  a  little  village  of  IVanche-Oomt^,  and  was 

tiiat  of  philosophy,  which  he  studied  under  afterward  made  professor  of  theology,  superior 

Gaasendi,  in  company  with  Moli^,  and  wrote  of  the  college  of  Besan^n,  and  canon  of  the  ca- 

plays,  from  which  later  writers  have  drawn  thedral  of  Paris.    He  was  member  of  the  acade- 

without  admowledgment.  my  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  and  an  iur 

BEBGHAUS,  HxnnacH  Kaxl  Wubxim^  a  veterateenemy  of  the  enoydopffidists. 
German  geographer,  bom  at  Qeves,  May  8,  BERGMAN,  TobbbsztOlof,  a  Swedish  chem* 
1797.  He  served  as  a  Yolunteer  in  the  war  ist  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Oatharineberg,  in 
of  liberation  agunst  the  French,  and  entered  West  Gottland,  March  9, 1785,  died  at  Medevi, 
IVanoe  with  the  allie^  which  gave  him  the  op-  July  8,  1784.  Intended  by  his  father  for  the 
portunity  of  making  his  first  map,  which  was  law  or  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
of  France.  In  1816  he  became  geographical  sity  of  UpsaL  There  he  devoted  himself  with 
engineer  in  the  war  department  of  the  Prassian  such  ardor  to  the  study,  not  only  of  the  Ian- 
ministry.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  guages  but  especially  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
of  mathematics  to  the  Berlin  academy  of  archi-  ural  history,  tnat  his  health  became  disordered, 
tecture;  and  in  1836,  director  of  the  rortl  and  he  was  obliged  to  retirefor  several  months 
school  of  geographical  art  in  Pottsdam.  The  from  the  university.  He  passed  the  interval 
fint  edition  of  his  ^^  Physical  Atlas,*' in  90  maps,  in  the  study  of  botany  and  entomology,  and 
was  published  at  Gotha,  from  1888  to  1849 ;  a  was  now  permitted  by  his  parents  to  pursue  that 
second  edition  has  dnce  appeared.  The  Ist  scientific  career  which  accorded  with  his  tastes 
part  depicts  the  meteorolo^  and  climatology  and  which  the  fame  of  linnesus  rendered  attrac- 
ts the  world;  the  2d,  its  hydrology  and  tive.  He  sent  to  linnsus  several  insects  pre- 
hydrography;  the  8d,  its  geology;  tiie  4th.  viously  unknown  in  Sweden,  and  devised  a  new 
its  magnetic  diversity;  6th,  the  geographical  method  for  their  classification  founded  upon  the 
dbtribution  of  plants;  6th,  the  geographical  characteristics  of  the  larv®.  His  first  paper,  pub- 
dtstribution  of  animals;  7th,  anthropology;  lished  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stock- 
8th,  ethnography.  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Edin-  holm,  in  1756,  narrated  the  important  discovery 
bui^  has  made  this  great  work  of  Berghaus  that  leeches  are  oviparous,  and  that  the  sub- 
the  bans  of  his  ^^  Physical  Atias.'*  He  brought  stance  called  eoeeut  aquatictu  was  the  ovum  of  a 
out  a  German  edition  of  George  Oatiin^s  origi-  species  of  leech  containing  several  of  the  young 
nal  work,  ^'  Korth  American  Indian  Portfolio,"  animals.  Linnosus  wrote  upon  the  memoir  as 
and  an  immense  yariely  of  geographical  and  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  Vidi^  tit  obttupuu  Berg- 
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man  devoted  himself  from  this  time  to  almost  ed  hj  Hatky.  He  demonstrated  that  the  sape- 
every  branch  of  science,  prodociDg  original  re-  riority  of  certain  kinds  of  steel  was  due  to  the 
salts  in  every  department  of  his  studies.  He  presence  of  manganese,  and  that  the  brittleness 
{presented  memoirs  to  the  academy  npon  attrao-  of  steel  in  extreme  cold  was  caused  by  siderite, 
tioD,  electricity,  twilight^  the  nunbow,  and  the  a  substance  which  he  thought  a  new  metal, 
aurora  borealis;  became  m  1761  adjunct  profes-  although  it  has  since  been  recognized  as  the 
Bor  of  physics  and  mathematics,  at  Upsal,  and  phosphuretofiron.  The  theory  of  Unities,  pro- 
was  appointed  in  the  same  year  one  ot  the  as-  posed  by  Geoffioy,  in  1718,  had  been  the  first 
tronomers  to  observe  the  first  transit  of  the  step  toward  giving  a  philosophical  founda- 
planet  Venus  over  the  sun.  In  1768,  an  asso-  tion  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Bergman 
oiation  of  savants  was  formed  for  the  purpose  seizing  upon  this  idea,  made  it  almost  his  own 
of  advancing  a  knowledge  of  the  earth ;  to  each  by  an  immense  number  of  new  experiments,  and 
of  the  members  a  particular  portion  of  the  sub-  presented  chemical  phenomena  as  only  modifi- 
Ject  was  assigned,  and  Bergman  received  the  cations  of  the  great  law  which  rules  the  oni- 
department  of  physica  The  report  which  he  verse.  To  the  curious  operations  of  the  de- 
made  after  8  years  of  study  dbplayed  a  master-  ments  when  placed  in  juxtaposition — ^2  united 
ly  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  elements  being  separated  by  tne  approach  of  a  8d 
was  rapidly  sold  and  translated  into  foreign  with  which  one  of  them  combines,  and  2  corn- 
languages.  "When,  in  1766,  a  vacancy  occurred  pounds  as  they  meet  each  other  inter-exchanging 
in  tiie  chemical  chair  of  the  university,  by  the  some  of  their  elements  and  thus  forming  2  new 
resignation  of  WaUer,  he  was,  by  the  &vor  of  compounds — ^to  these  elementarv  movements, 
Prince  Gustavus  HI.,  i^pointed  to  that  posi-  asifbypowerof  instinct  or  of  choice,  he  assigned 
tion,  and  he  immediately  dlenced  the  murmurs  the  name  elective,  andintroducedthe  term,  which 
of  his  opponents  by  publishing  a  curious  and  has  since  passed  from  chemistiy  into  sentimen- 
original  memoir  on  the  manumcture  of  alum,  tal  literature,  of  elective  affinities.  His  mathe- 
From  tiiis  time  he  devoted  himself  whoUy  to  matical  training  is  seen  in  the  simple  formulas 
the  study  of  chemistry.  Accustomed  to  the  by  which  he  described  chemical  operations, 
rigid  method  of  geometry,  he  determined  to  He  adopted  the  erroneous  though  ingenious 
banish  from  chemical  science  all  preconceptions,  ideas  of  Sdheele  oonoeming  phlogiston,  and  in 
and  to  proceed  only  by  observation  of  facts,  general  his  disooveries  of  tacts  were  of  much 
This  purpose  he  expressed  in  his  discourse  on  more  value  than  his  theoretical  explan^ions. 
the  search  for  truth,  in  which  he  distinguished  His  labors  distinguished  him  throughouKEu- 
the  Cartesian  or  contemplative  method  from  the  rope ;  he  corresponded  with  the  principal  oon- 
Kewtonian  or  experimental,  and  preferred  the  temporary  chemists  and  physical  philosophers, 
latter.  His  first  step  was  to  furnish  his  labo-  was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies, 
ratory  with  abundant  materials  and  utensils  for  and  received  from  the  king  of  Sweden  the  order 
experiment)  and  to  arrange  around  it  a  vast  of  Wasa.  He  remained  at  Upsal,  though  in- 
mineralogical  collection.  He  published  in  1774  a  vited  to  Berlin  by  Frederic  the  Great,  tUl  the 
paper  '^Onthe  Aerial  Add,*' subeequentiy  called  state  of  his  health  broken  by  his  immense  la- 
carbonic  acid,  and  he  proved  by  a  variety  of  bors  obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  mineral  springs 
experiments  that  it  was  a  new  and  distinct  acid,  where  he  died. 

By  boiling  nitrio  add  with  sugar,  gum,  and  BEBGUES  (Fr.  J5^f;prtt««-5i(.- TTtikM;),  a  strong- 
other  vegetable  substances,  he  produced  oxalio  ly  fortified  town  of  France,  department  of 
add.  By  a  skilful  employment  of  unusual  Nord,  6  miles  6.  S.  E.  of  Dunkirk,  pop.  5,668. 
reagents  he  succeeded  in  analyzing  miner-  The  surrounding  country,  which  is  low,  can  be 
al  waters,  and  he  formed  factitious  mineral  inundated  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  works  pro- 
waters  by  a  combination  of  their  elements.  In  vided  for  the  purpose.  The  most  remarkable 
his  researches  on  this  t^io  he  adopted  the  object  in  the  town  is  an  old  tower,  160  feet 
opinion  that  caloric  is  a  nuid  like  dectridty,  high,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  Bergues  is 
and  was  the  first  discoverer  of  sulphuretted  connected  witii  the  sea,  at  Dunkirk,  by  a  canal 
hydrogen,  which  he  called  the  hepatic  gas.  He  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons  burden, 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  humid  method  in  the  BERHAMPOOB,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pree- 
examination  of  minerals,  and  by  combining  it  idency  of  Bengal,  6  miles  south  of  the  dty  of 
with  the  dry  method  he  obtained  a  knowledge  Hoorshedabad,  on  the  river  Bhagrnttee.  It 
of  the  principal  elements  of  the  emerald,  to-  contains  extensive  barracks  for  British  troops, 
paz,  sapphire,  and  other  precious  stones.  He  BERINGTON,  Joseph,  an  English  Catholic 
was  the  first  also  to  derive  important  results  in  author,  bom  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  in 
chetnistry  from  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe.  All  1744,  died  in  Berkshire,  Dec.  1, 1827.  He  was 
of  his  labors  led  him  to  a  chemical  classification  educated  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  in  France^ 
of  the  minerals,  according  to  which  the  genera  and  exercised  sacerdotal  Amotions  in  France 
were  determined  by  the  prindpal  integrant  for  many  years.  His  first  work  was*' A  Letter 
dements,  the  spedes  by  the  different  degrees  on  Materialism,  and  Hartley^s  Theory  of  the 
in  which  they  were  combined,  and  tiie  varieties  Human  Mlnd^^  (1776).  About  this  time,  the 
by  the  external  form.  Applying  geometry  to  English  Oatholics  found  their  position  much 
the  forms  of  crystals,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  stronger  in  the  arena  of  public  opinion,  and  be- 
the  theory  of  crystalli  ration  afterward  develop-  gan  to  think  of  appearing  there  openly.   Bering^ 
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ton,  in  1779,  pnbtiflhed  a  letter  to  Fordyce,  on  $866,140.    Pop.  in  1860,  whites,  9,666;  free 

his  '*8ennon  against  Popery."    In  1780  ap*  oolorod,  249;  slaves,  1,966;  total,  11,771.   Cap- 

peered  his  '^  State  and  Behayior  of  English  ital,  Martinsborg. 

Oatholics  from  the  Beformation  till  1780."  In  BEBEELEY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
1786  he  came  forward  with  "An  Address  to  Gloncestershlre,  England,  situated  abont  1} 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,"  who  had  lately  pe-  mile  from  the  Seyern,  on  one  of  its  tributaries ; 
titbned  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  pop.  of  the  parish,  4,844.  The  town  is  built 
acts.  In  1787  appeared  the  "  History  of  Abe-  on  an  eminence  in  a  rich  valley,  famous  for  its 
lard  and  Heloise,"  with  their  genuine  letters,  dairy  products,  particularly  for  its  cheese.  It 
and  ^  An  Exposition  of  Boman  Catholic  Prin-  has  a  handsome  church,  in  which  Dr.  Jenner  was 
dples,  in  reference  to  God  and  the  Country,"  buried,  a  grammar  school,  town  hall,  and  mar- 
aud other  pamphlets.  In  1790,  Berington  gave  ket  house.  The  Bristol  and  Gloucester  railway 
to  the  world  a  ^History  of  Henry  II."  (of  Eng-  passes  through  the  place.  It  was  a  toMm  of 
landl  vindicating  the  cliaracter  of  Becket  firom  great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
Lora  Lyttleton's  attacks.  In  1798  appeared  Korman  conquest  Tjie  coal  trade,  formerly 
his  ^^Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Panzani,"  papal  log-  considerable,  has  fiedlen  off  of  late  years,  and 
ate  to  England  in  1684r-'86,  translated  from  timber  and  malt  are  the  articles  chiefly  dealt 
the  Italian.  This  publication  displeased  many  In.  Berkeley  castie,  in  which  Edward  II.  was 
of  the  author's  own  persuasion,  who  called  in  confined  and  murdered  in  1327,  stands  on  an 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  memoirs,  but  eminence  S.  E.  of  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the 
without  success.  In  1796  he  published  a  tract  finest  specimens  of  an  old  feudal  castie  in  the 
in  deprecation  of  using  the  device  of  pretended  kingdom,  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
mirades  as  a  means  of  rousm^  the  Italian  peas*  tion.     ^^ 

antry  against  the  French.    Sut  his  most  im-  BEBEELEY,  Gbobob,  an  Irish  prelate  and 

portant  work  appeared  in  1814^  a  '^literary  philosopher,  born  at  Kilcrin,  in  the  county  of 

History  of  the  ifiodle  Ages,"  giving  an  account  Kilkenny,  March  12, 1684,  died  at  Oxford,  Jan. 

of  the  state  of  learning  from  *'the  close  of  the  18, 1768.    His  father,  William  Berkeley,  came 

reign  of  Augustus  to  its  revival  in  the  16th  of  a  famjly  noted  for  its  loyalty  to  Charles  I., 

centnry."  and  was  himself  rewarded  by  the  coUector- 

B£BI0T,  Chablbs  AirausTB  ds,  an  eminent  diip  of  Belfast    The  son  received  his  early 

violinist,  bom  at  Louvain,  in  Bdgium,  Feb.  20,  education  at  Kilkenny  school,  was  subseqnentiy 

1802/  He  early  showed  an  aptitude  for  the  transferred  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  be- 

violin.  and  in  1821  went  to  raris  to  perfect  came  fellow  of  that  institution  in  1707.    Abont 

himself  in  the  performance  of  it^  under  Viotti,  the  same  time,  he  published  a  mathematical 

and  other  accomplished  masters.    Soon  after,  tract,  which  attracted  some  notice,  and  this  was 

he  performed  in  public,  at  the  same  time  witii  followed,  in  1709,  by  a  much  more  important 

PaganlnL  and  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a  vio-  work,  "An  Essay  toward  a  new  Theory  of 

linist.    Subseqnentiy  he  made  extensive  pro-  Vision."  In  this  he  maintained  the  doctrine  that 

fbssional  tours  over  Europe,  and  on  his  return  the  eye  has  no  natural  perception  of  space,  and 

to  his  native  country,  received  a  pension  firom  that  all  its  perceptions  of  distance,  size,  and  po- 

the  king.    In  March,  1886,  he  married  the  mtion,  are  derived  from  the  sense  of  touch, 

celebrated  singer,  Malibran,  who  died  suddenly  This  theory  has  been  very  generally  adopted, 

6  months  afterward.    fVom  that  time  untu  although  questioned  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 

1842  he  gave  concerts,  and  in  that  year  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  modern  science, 

appointed  professor  of  the  violin  in  the  con-  Berkeley  himself  vindicated  his  theory  in  a  pam- 

servatoire  of  Paris.    His  style  of  playing  is  fin-  phlet  written  24  years  after  his  essay  was  pub- 

Sahed  and  dassioal;  but  as  a  composer,  he  is  lished;  but  this  tract  is  not  included  in  his  pub- 

not  mucb  esteemed.  Hshed  works.    In  1710  appeared  his  work  en- 

BEBKELEY,  a  county  in  the  K.  E.  comer  titied,  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of 

of  Virginia,  on  the  Potomao,  organized  in  1772,  Human  Knowledge,"  &c. ;   and  in  1718,  his 

and  named  after  Gov.  Berkeley ;  area,  about  260  ^^  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous."    In 

sq.  m.    Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  its  these  &mous  works,  Berkeley  denies  the  exist- 

soil  stubborn  and  underlaid  with  lime-stone  and  ence  of  matter,  and  argues  that  it  is  not  with- 

date,  through  which  permeate  numerous  sul-  out  the  mind,  but  within  it,  and  that  that  which 

phur  aiid  chal  vbeate  springs.  The  Baltimore  and  is  generally  oialled  matter  is  only  an  impression 

Ohio  railroiad  passes  through  it.    live  stock,  produced  by  divine  power  on  the  mind,  by 

wheat,  Indian  com,  and  wool,  are  its  principal  means  of  invariable  rues  styled  the  laws  of  na- 

produots.     In  1850  it  yielded  856,284  bush^  of  ture.    These  works  gained  many  converts  to 

wheat,  171,686  of  Indian  com,  50,581  of  oats,  Berkeley's  theory,  yet  some  writers  insist  that 

6,667  tons  of  hay,  and  157,850  pounds  of  but-  they  contain  the  strongest  arguments  against 

ter.    There  were  50  mills  of  different  kinds,  a  revelation,  when  they  were  in  fiict  really  in- 

railroad  machine  shop,  4  tanneries,  80  churches,  tended  to  combat  the  fallacies  of  the  enemies  of 

and  550  pupils  attending  public  schools.    In  revealed  religion.  Beattle's  opinion  is  that  they 

1850,  its  real  estate  was  vaiued  at  (4,408,018;  have  a  sceptical  tendency,  and  Hume  expresses 

in  1856,  at  $5,097,188,  showing  an  increase  of  himself  even  more  plainly,  regarding  them  as 

15  per  cent.     Value  of  live  stook  in  1850,  the  best  weapons  of  soepticiBm  to  be  found  in 
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iny  anthor,  aaoienfc  or  modem.  IToihiiig  oan  number  was  Smiberti  the  painter,  one  of  iha 
be  more  plain,  however,  tban  that  they  were  earliest  portrait  artists  who  yisited  America, 
oomposea  by  one  who  placed  implidt  trust  in  He  painted  a  large  picture  of  the  dean  and  £am- 
rerelation,  and  that  no  idea  of  their  being  used  ily  (Introdudng  himself  into  the  group),  which 
as  arguments  against  it  was  entertained  by  now  hangs  in  tne  Trumbull  gallery  of  Yale  ool- 
the  author.  His  writings  brought  him  into  lege.  Not  far  from  his  house,  and  adjacent  to 
notice  with  the  distinguished  men  of  hia  the  sea,  lie  the  hanging  rocks  ^  called),  where, 
time,  and  being  intimate  with  Swift,  he  at  their  most  elevated  point,  fierkeley  found  a 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Pope,  Arbnth-  natural  alcove,  roofed  and  open  to  the  south, 
.not.  Prior,  &c;  and  in  1718  he  acoompa^  commanding  a  wide  expanse  of  the  oceoxL 
nied  tiie  earl  of  Peterborough  to  Italy,  as  and  in  it,  tradition  relates,  he  meditated  and 
chaplain  and  secretary  of  legation.  He  return-  composed  his  ^^  Aldphron,  or  Minute  Philoso* 
ed  next  year  to  Engird,  but  soon  again  set  out  pher.''  But  the  scheme  for  the  college  ffdled, 
witii  a  Mr.  Ashe,  and  on  this  tour  pud  bis  cele-  the  government  aid  promised  by  Oarteret  was 
brated  visit  to  Malebranche,  the  French  philos*  never  granted,  and,  after  a  residence  of  2i  y ears^ 
opher,  who  became  so  excited  in  a  discussion  Berkeley  returned  to  England,  leaving  his  in- 
with  Berkeley,  on  the  recent  theory  of  tiie  non-  fant  son  buried  in  the  yara  of  Trinity  church, 
existence  of  matter,  that  he,  being  ill  at  the  Newport,  and  giving  to  Tale  college  a  Ubrary 
time,  was  rendered  worse,  and  died  a  few  days  of  880  volumes,  as  well  as  his  estate  in 
afterward.  Berkeley  remained  4  years  abroad  Rhode  Island,  called  Whitehall.  In  1784 
with  his  pupil;  he  devoted  much  time  to  Sicily,  he  received,  as  a  special  mark  of  favor 
and  collected  materials  for  an  account  of  its  nat-  from  Queen  Anne,  the  bishopric  of  CSoyne. 
ural  history,  which  were  unfortunately  lost  at  This  place  he  held  lor  nearly  20  years,  dividing 
sea.  On  ms  return  to  En^and  he  was  most  his  time  between  the  duties  of  his  diocese, 
cordially  received  in  learned  circles,  but  was  which  he  ftilfilled  in  the  most  exemplary  manner, 
entirely  dependent  on  his  fellowship  in  Trinity  and  his  literary  labors.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
eoUege,  until  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  the  celebrated  Hfe.  he  became  rather  subiect  to  hypochondria, 
Vanessa,  bequeathed  him  £4,000  sterling.  In  ana,  in  hopes  of  benefiting  himself  had  re- 
1724  he  was  made  dean  of  Deny,  the  value  of  course  to  tar  water,  which  ne  was  oonstantiy 
the  living  being  £1,100  per  annum.  But  world-  drinking  and  recommending  to  his  friends; 
ly  wealth  had  littie  value  in  Berkeley's  esti-  even  writing  a  treatise  on  its  virtues.  Hia 
mation,  and  having  formed  the  plan  of  estab-  works,  written  at  this  period,  are,  ^'The  Anal- 
lishing  a  college  in  tiieBermudiu.  for  the  purpose  yst,''  directed  principally  a^unst  HaUey  and 
of  training  pastors  for  the  colonial  dhurolbes,  the  other  mathematical  sceptics;  *' Queries 
and  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  he  aocordinaly  proposed  for  the  Good  of  Ireland ;"  a  letter  to 
took  a  letter  from  Swift  to  Lora  Carteret,  who,  the  Roman  Oatiiolics  dnrinff  the  rebelHon  of 
after  long  delays,  promised  the  aid  of  the  gov-  1745 ;  another  to  the  Gatholio  clergy,  entitled 
emment.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  the  happy  **  A  Word  to  the  Wise  ;'*  *^  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Phil- 
results  of  his  scheme  that  Berkeley  wrote  his  06(^hical  Beflecti<ms  and  Enaniries  concern- 
well-known  stanzas,  in  which  occurs  the  oft-  ing  the  Virtues  of  Tar-water/*  and  ^^  Further 
quoted  verse :  Thoughts  on  Tar-water.**    In  1751,  feeling  him- 

We«tw«l  th*  «««.  of  emplw  tUe.  it.  w«y ;  «^  '"^^f^  ^^JS  V>,^\°**"v^  n!2^^^ 

TiM  four  lint  acta  tinad/paat,  was  about  to  enter  Christ  church,  Oxfiord,  he 

AjMih  sbaii  doM  the  drsiiiA  with  tlM  day;  wished  to  rerign  his  biah(x>ric,  which  the  king 

Tim«.iipbie.toibpiiiigi«tho]«rt.  would  not  peSiit,  but  ga"^  htai  leave  to  redS 

He  now.  Aug.  1738,  married  the  daughter  of  where  he  pleased.    He  removed  to  Oxford  in 

the  Bignt  Hon.  John  Forster,  speaker  of  the  July,  1752,  and  died  there  after  a  residence  of 

Irish  house  of  commons,  and  in  the  next  month  only  6  months.   So  peaceful  was  his  end,  that  hia 

set  sdl  for  Bhode  Islana,  where  he  arrived,  In  wife,  who  was  reamng  to  him  one  of  Sherlock'a 

Newport  harbor,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  5  sermons,  was  not  aware  of  his  having  ceased 

months,  Jan.  23,  1729.    The  dean  thus  writes  to  breatne,  until  some  time  after  his  family  disf 

of  his  new  residence :  '^  This  island  is  pleas-  covered  that  his  limbs  were  already  stiffened  in 

antly  laid  out  in  hills  and  vales,  and  rising  death.   Berkeley  is  not  alone  remembered  for  his 

grounds ;  hath  plenty  of  excellent  springs  and  works,  but  for  a  character  of  tiie  most  exalted 
ne  rivulets,  and  many  delightful  landscapes  of  Christian  purity.  Pope  ascribed  to  him  "every 
rocks  and  promontories,  and  a^aoent  lands^  virtue  under  heaven;''  and  Atterbury  wrote  of 
The  town  of  Newport  contains  about  6,000  him:  "So  much  understanding,  knowledge,  inno- 
8oula,and  is  the  most  thriving  place  in  all  eence,  and  humility,  I  should  have  thought  con- 
America  for  bi^^ess."  Soon  after  the  dean's  fined  to  angels,  had  I  never  seen  this  gentie- 
arrival,  he  bought  a  farm  about  three  miles  man."  In  Trinity  church,  Newport,  Bhode 
from  Newport,  and  erected  a  house  which  Island,  where  he  often  preached,  is  to  be  seen 
is  still  standing;  and  many  interesting  remin-  the  oi^an  he  presented  to  the  society  after  he 
isoences  exist  of  his  sojourn  in  the  island,  became  bishop ;  and  to  the  sequestered  home 
where  bis  memory  is  fondly  cherished.  His  which  he  built,  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house  and 
family  circle,  including  some  of  his  wife's  rela-  sadly  neglected,  repair,  from  the  throng  of  snm- 
tives,    was   a   large   one,    and   among   the  mer  faduooi  many  who  reverence  the  name  of 
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Berkeley,  and  Hia  mind  of  the.  rarest  spiritnal  dan  and  naturalist,  of  Dntcli  desoent,  bom  at 

beanty.  Leeds,  1780,  died  1791.    His  &ther  sent  him  to 

BERSXLET,  Gbobgb  Henbt  FBXDnao,  a  Berlin  to  stady  foreign  langoages,  instead  of 
Britishgeneral,  bom  July  6, 1785,  died  at  Rich*  which  the  young  man  entered  the  Pmssian 
mond,  near  London,  18£J7.  He  served  in  the  army,  and  left  it,  as  captain,  in  1756,  when  he 
Peninsnlar  war  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  retomed  to  Edinbnrgh,  where  he  stndied  medi- 
His  military  abilities,  in  addition  to  his  family  cine,  and  subsequently  practised  with  success 
oonneotions,  led  to  his  gradual  promotion  to  the  at  Isleworth,  in  Middlesex.  In  1778  he  was 
rank  of  general,  in  1854.  From  Feb.  to  Dec  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  American  con- 
185S,  he  was  surreyor-genersl  of  the  ordnance  gress  at  Philadelphia,  and  his  services  were  ro- 
under the  earl  of  Derby's  cabinet,  and  in  the  warded  with  a  pension,  which  the  English  gov* 
interest  of  the  same  party,  he  was  afterward  emment  granted  him  with  the  more  readiness 
elected  a  member  of  pflurliionent  for  Devonport  as  he  haasuffered  imprisonment  upon  a  charge 

BEBKELET,  Sm  William,  royal  govemor  of  a  treasonable  character,  which  was  un- 

of  Viiiginia  for  a  portion  of  the   reigns  of  founded. 

Charles  L  and  IL,  and  during  the  protectorate  BEREHAMSTEAD,  Gbkat,  a  market-town 

of  Cromwell,  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon«  of  Hertfordshire,  En^and,  lying  on  the  Grand 

don,  died  at  Twickenham,  July  18, 1677.    The  Junction  canal,  and  London  and  Bimiingham 

date  of  his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  ao«  railway,  28  miles  N.  W.  of  London.    Pop.  in 

curacy,  but  from  the  roUs  of  the  university  of  1851,  8,895.    The  town,  which  lies  in  a  deep 

Cxford,  it  appears  he  was  graduated  M.  A.  in  valley,  is  irregularly  buHt,  and  contains  a  large 

16S9,  and  immediately  afterward  he  traveUed  church,  a  grammar  school,  a  blue-coat  school, 

on  tfie  continent,  and  returned  to  England  gaol,  house  of  correction,  and  the  rains  of  a 

**  accomplished  and  learned.*'     He  was  sent  strong  castie  in  which  Henry  XL  at  one  time 

from  England  to  Virginia  as  governor  in  1641,  resided,  with  his  court.    It  is  the  birth-place  d 

SQOoeeding  Sir  Thomas  WyatiL  which  position  Oowper,  the  poet. 

he  maintained  with  a  few  brief  interruptions  BERfi^HE  x ,  Jait  Lbfbaitcq  vjlit,  a  Dutch 
until  1660.  He  connected  his  name  inseparably  naturalist  and  poet,  bom  at  Leyden,  Jan.  28, 
with  the  ook>nial  history,  exhibiting  great  abil-  1722,  died  March  8,  1812.  He  was  a  skil- 
ity  and  zeal,  and  maintaining  the  royal  author-  ful  anatomist,  and  his  '*  Natural  History  of 
i^  when  it  had  fallen  everywhere  else.  When  Holland*'  obtained  for  him  the  professorship  of 
Cromwell  sent  a  fleet  to  subdue  the  reflractory  natural  history  at  the  university  of  Leyden. 
planters,  he  was  able  to  make  terms,  and  after  His  poems,  though  somewhat  inflated,  have 
tiie  dealJi  of  ^*  worthy  Thomas  Matthews,**  was  considerable  merit,  eepedally  one  written  in  eel* 
eleeted  govemor  by  the  people  of  Virginia  ebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  siege 
without  dissent.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  of  his  native  city  by  the  Spaniards,  which  re- 
affiurs  for  a  long  time,  and  onJy  lost  popularity  celved  great  applause  when  read  before  a  nume- 
in  C(»iae<{uence  of  his  high-handed  measures  rous  audience,  Oct  4^  1774.  Attached  to  the 
and  seventy  toward  the  a&erents  of  l^athaniel  Orange  partv,  he  was  subjected  to  severe  perse- 
Bacon,  after  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  outions,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  1807,  his 
leader.  Many  of  these  were  put  to  death — among  properQr  was  so  reduced  that  he  died  in  a  state 
them  Thomas  Hansford,  a  planter  of  wealth  of  comparative  indigence, 
and  position,  who  was  the  first  person  judicially  BEBkS,  a  south-eastem  county  of  Pennsyl- 
executed  in  Virginia.  The  conduct  of  Berke-  vania,  intersected  by  Schuylk^  river,  and 
ley  produced  great  dissatisfiiction,  and  though  drained  by  Tulpehocken,  Maiden,  Manatawny, 
under  hia  rule  suffrage  had  been  made  univer-  and  Littie  Swatara  creeks.  On  its  north-west- 
sal,  the  planters  had  influence  enough  to  have  em  boundary  ia  a  mountain  range,  called  the 
him  recalled,  which  was  soon  done,  and  he  died  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountains ;  another  chain, 
in  England  before  he  was  able  to  have  an  inter*  called  here  South  mountaiD,  bat  known  in  Vir- 
view  with  the  king.  Charles  H.  is  reported  to  ginia  as  the  Blue  Ridge,  traverses  the  south- 
have  said  on  his  arrival  in  Enoland :  ^^  The  east  central  part,  and  Mtween  these  two  ranges 
dd  fool  I  he  has  shed  more  blood  in  his  lies  the  extensive  and  fertile  Eittatinny  valley, 
naked  country,  than  I  have  taken  for  my  comprinng  the  greater  part  of  the  county* 
father's  murder."  In  his  reply  to  commission-  Hie  soil  here  is  of  limestone  formation^  and  is 
era  aent  to  inquire  into  the  colony,  Berkeley  careftdly  cultivated.  The  productions  m  1850 
said :  ''  Thank  God  I  there  are  no  free  schools  amounted  to  811,247  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
nor  printing  presses,  and  I  hope  there  wiU  be  077,668  of  wheat,  880,769  of  oats,  246,858  of 
none  for  a  nundred  yeara,  for  leaming  has  potatoes,  88,257  tons  of  hay,  and  1,878,294 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  168  flour  and 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these  grist  mills,  76  saw  mills,  and  a  large  number  of 
and  other  Hbels.**  Berkefoy*s  elder  brother,  nctories  of  various  kinds.  The  county  con* 
John,  who  had  been  placed  by  Charles  II.  in  tained  during  the  same  year  102  churches,  and 
the  house  of  peers,  attributed  his  brother^s  2  newspaper  offices.  The  public  schools  num- 
death  to  mortification  at  the  king's  reception  of  bered  14,156  pupils.  There  are  a  number  of 
the  commissioners'  report.  rich  iron  mines,  which  are  industriously  and 

BEBEENHOUT,  Jomr,  an  Sn^ish  physi*  profitably  worked*    Copper  is  found  in  small 
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qnantities  in  connection  vith  the  iron.    The  side  of  a  hill  in  the  chalk.    The  tnrf  which  ac- 

ezportation  of  the  yarioiu  prodnctiona  of  the  comolates  on  the  sorfkce  is  cleared  away  evei^ 

county  is  facilitated  by  the  Bchavlkill  and  the  few  years.    The  royal  rendence  of  Windsor  is 

Union  canals,  and   by  the  Pliiladelphia  and  in  Berkshire,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 

Beading  railroad.    Berks  was  settled  by  Ger-  forest  is  also  included  in  tiie  connty.    Walling- 

mans  in  1784.    It  was  organized  in  1752,  and  ford  castle  and  Denniston  castle  are  also  places 

named  from  Berkshire,   Kngland.    Area,  920  of  interest 

sq.  m.    Pop.  in  1850,  77,129.    Capital,  Bead-       BEBLIOHINGEK.  G5nL  or  Gcttfbikd  roir, 

ing.  ^^  one  of  the  last  of  the  leadal  knights  of  Germany, 

BEBE8HIBE,  a  connty  of  Massachnsetts^  whom  the  genins  of  Goethe  has  immortalized,  in 
area  about  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  52,791.  an  early  drama,  founded  upon  Uie  autobiography 
It  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  ex-  of  G5tz.  HewasbomatJaxthausen,inWtirtem- 
tending  across  its  entire  breadth,  and  embracing  bere^  in  the  latter  pfurt  of  the  15  th  century; 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  died  July  28, 1562.  He  was  the  contemporary 
scenery.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  moun*  of  Maximilian  I.,  the  predecessor  of  Charles  v. 
tains,  hiUs,  valleys,  and  rolling  lands.  In  the  A  bold,  restless,  and  reckless  warrior,  he  had 
northern  part  is  Saddle  mountain,  the  hi^est  lost  his  right  hand  in  a  battle,  and  supplying  its 
summit  in  Massachusetts.  The  soil  is  fertile  place  by  an  iron  one,  was  thence  ciJled  Gdts 
and  well  watered  by  the  Housatonic,  Deerfield,  of  the  Iron  Hand.  Having  loos  carried  on  pri- 
Farmioffton,  Hoosick,  and  several  smaller  riv-  vate  war  a^iinst  the  powerful  lords,  his  neigh- 
ers.  Most  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  grazing  bors,  he  at  last  took  part  with  the  peasants,  in 
purposes.  In  1850  the  county  produced  240,899  their  bloody  insurrection  against  the  nobles; 
bushels  of  com,  869,642  of  potatoes,  92,460  tons  but  leas  from  any  feeling  of  sympathy  in  their 
of  hay,  1,060,807  pounds  of  butter,  and  2,675,-  cause,  than  from  personal  motives,  and  hatred 
145  of  cheese.  There  were  a  number  of  cotton,  of  the  new  order  of  civil  life,  which  was  then 
woollen,  paper,  and  other  factories,  87  churches,  beginning  to  be  enforced.  In  1518  he  declared 
6  newspaper  establishments,  and  10,218  pupils  war  against  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  arrest- 
attending  public  schools.  Marble,  iron,  and  lime-  ed  the  merchants  returning  frx>m  Leipsic,  plnn- 
atone,  are  the  principal  minerals.  Two  rail-  dered  their  goods^  and  consigned  many  to  the 
roads,  connecting  Albany,  F.T.,with  Boston  and  dungeons  of  his  stronghold  on  the  Jaxt.  In 
with  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  traverse  this  county,  and  the  end.  his  numerous  offences  caused  the  em- 
2  branch  railroads  are  included  within  its  limits,  peror  to  lay  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
Berkshire  was  organized  in  1770,  and  named  and  to  impose  a  fine  upon  him  of  14,000  florins. 
fh>m  the  county  of  the  same  name  in  England.  The  fine  was  paid,  ana  he  was  again  restored 
Capital,  Lenox.  to  his  civil  rights;  but  refunng  to  desist  from 

BEBKSHIBE,  a  central  coonty  of  England,  ^  turbulent  practices,  he  was  besieged  in  his 

in  the  Oxford  circuit,  sJmoet  exdnsively  agri-  castle  by  the  imperial  troops.    He  defended 

cultural,  and  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames ;  himself  with  stubborn  valor,  until  he  received 

area,  752  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  170,065.     It  a  wound,  from  which  he  died.    His  autobiog- 

is  well  watered  by  tne  Thames,  tiie  Eennet^  raphy  was  printed  at  Nurembeig  in  1731,  in 

the  Loddon,  the  Ook,  and  the  Auburn,  with  17y5,  and,  for  the  third  time,  in  Breslau  in 

other  smaller  streams  and  rivulets.    It  is  trav-  1818.    (Bee  AUgemeins  QeiokiMe  des  gnmm 

ersed  by  the  Great  Western  railway,  by  means  Ba/iuirnkTi6Q%^  wm  Dr.  W.  Zimmermann,  Stutt- 

of  which  a  direct  communication  is  opened  with  gart,  1841.) 

London  and  the  west  of  England,  and  by  2       BEBLIN,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 

navigable  canab.    The  surface  is  undulating  ince  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  on  the  Spree, 

and  well  wooded.    The  dimate  of  Berkshire  m  a  sandy  plain,  the  largest  of  Germany,  on 

is   one   of  the   healthiest  in  England.    Hie  a  deep  ana  still  growing  deposit  of  in^iso- 

soil  is  chalk  and  stiff  day,  with  a  fine  rich  ria,  180  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is 

loam  in  the  valleys.  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  cities  of  Europe, 

the  various  improvements  in  agriculture  being  is  renowned  for  its  university,  and  its  scientino, 

promptly  tried  and  adopted.    Small  yeomen,  literary,   and   artistic  developments,    and   is 

with  fanns  of  40  to  100  acres,  are  numerous  in  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  emporium, 

this  county.    The  principal  towns  of  Berkshire  It  originated  in  2  cities,  Berlin  and  Koln,  and 

are  Abin^on,  Newbury,  Beading,  and  Windsor,  is  divided  into  11  precincts,  namely:  Old  Ber- 

Beading  is  the  shire  town.    The  antiquities  of  lin.  Old  and  New  E5ln  (on  an  island  of  the 

Berkshire  are  not  numerous.    A  cave  called  Spree),  Louisenstadt  (on  the  left  bank),  Fried- 

Wayland  Smith's  cave,  in  which  a  fury  smith  richstadt^    Friedrichswerder,    Dorotheenstadt^ 

once  had  a  residence,  has  been  converted  into  a  Friedrioh-Wllhelmstadt,  Spandauer  and  Stra- 

barrow  by  antiquarian  examination.    There  is  lauer  Yiertel.  EOnigstadt^  and  the  suburbs  of 

a  stone  about  18  cubic  feet  in  size,  near  a  place  Yogtland  ana  Potsdamer-Yorstadt.    It  is  sur- 

called  Kingstonlisle,  which,  on  being  blown  into  rounded  by  a  nearly  circular  wall  of  10|  mUes 

through  holes  on  the  surface,  emits  a  powerful  long,  with  17  gates,  and  2  smaller  gates,  of 

sound  that  can  be  heard  some  miles  off.    The  which  the  Brandenburg  gate  b  remarkable  for 

White  Horse  is  a  Saxon  monument.  It  is  a  fig-  its  architectural  beauty,  and  the  statue  of  Yic- 

nre  of  a  horse  about  870  feet  in  length  cut  on  the  tory  driving  4  horses,  the  whole  of  copper, 
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which,  in  160T,  was  removed  by  the  Frenoh  oat,  the  landen-Stniflsebeingthe  most  splendid, 

to  Paris,  whence   the  PrassiaDS   brought  it  The  whole  citj-  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  well 

back  in  1814.    The  foundation  of  the  original  paved,  with  granite  sidewalks,  and  well  pro- 

dties,  whose  names  are  of  Slavonic  descent^  vided  with  pleasore-grounds  in  the  environs.-— 

cannot  be  ascertained,  bat  reaches  back  to  the  The  citj  government  consists  of  a  mf^r  or  bar* 

13th  centnrv.    Among  the  architectaral  mon*  gomaster,  of  a  depaty-m^or,  and  of  22  alder* 

omenta  of  the  18th  oentarj,  the  Elosterkirche,  men.    The  term  of  office  of  the  major  is  12 

the  Nicolaikirche,  and  Manenkirche,  are  mas-  years,  and  that  of  the  other  magistrates  6  years, 

terpieces  of  art,  particalarly  the  first,  and  the  They  are  appointed  by  a  municipal  board,  which 

third,  with  its  tower  286  feet  high.    To  a  iscomposedof  101  members,  who  are  elected  for 

somewhat  later  period  belong  tibe  Berlinische  6  years  by.  the  permanent  residents  of  the  city. 

Bathhaus,  the  residence  of  the  mararaves  and  The  yearly  expenditure  of  thecityistl,500,000. 

electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Liter  royal  The  popnlation  amounted,  in  1850,  to  405,000^ 

residences   in   the   Breite-Strasse  and    Post-  in  about  14,000  buildings  (among  which  are  40 

Btrasse.    The  present  royal  palace  was  begun  churches),  and  in  1860,  to  426,602.    Of  these, 

in  1442,  and  was  rebuilt  after  1669.    The  city  880,000  were  Protestants,  10,000  Catholics, 

owesmanyinoprovements  to  the '^Oreat  Elect-  10,000   Jews,  and  6,200   so-called  Christian 

or,"  Frederic  Williain,  who  enlarged  the  popu-  Ca^cJics,  beside  some  thousands  in  minor  sects, 

lation  by  a  colony  of  French  refiigees,  about  the  The  original  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  like 

year  1680,  and  founded  several  of  the  new  sub-  those  of  the  whole  of  Brandenburg,  were  in  part 

orbs.    He  also  founded  the  Ubrary,  picture-  exterminated,  in  part  Germanized,  in  the  11th 

gallery,  and  the  museum  of  art,  ana  many  and  12th  centuries.    The  native  Berliners  are 

schools  and  churches.    The  armory,  another  renowned  for  their  quick  and  sharp  wit  and 

masterpiece  of  art,  was  established  in  1706,  by  dry  humor,  their  literary  and  artistic  tastes, 

his  successor,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  fVederio  their  general  intelligence,  and  passionate  love 

IIL,  when  Berlin  had  60,000  inhabitants.  After  of  music.    Scarcely  any  city  in  the  world  can 

1720,  a  great  many  Bohemian  and  Saltzburgian  rival  Berlin  in  the  number  of  its  gifted  nativesi 

refugees,  driven  out  on  account  of  Protestant-  among  whom  Frederic  the  Great,  the  Great 

ism,  found  an  asylum  in  the  newly  built  Fried-  Elector,   Mendelssohn -Bartholdy,   the  Hum- 

richstadt.    The  same  king  built  a  great  many  boldts,  Heinsiusj  the  Gkrman%rammarian,  L. 

substantial  and  ornamental  buildings.    Under  Devrient,  Wolf^  the  sculptor,  Gans,  Zumpt, 

FMeric  the  Great  even  more  was  done  for  Andllon,  Bekker,  both  the  Tiecks,  both  the 

the  city;  the  opera-house  was  built  in  1742.  Schadows,  must  be  mentioned. — The  univer^- 

the  Catholic  Hedwig  church,  an  imitation  of  ty,  founded  in  1810,  has  boasted  in  speculative 

the  Pantheon,  in  1778,  the  university  building  philosophy,  the  possession  of  such   men   as 

in  1760,  the  cathedral,  and  the  park  called  the  fiohte/HegeL  and  Schellinff ;  in  natural  sci* 

Thiergarten.    He  demolished  the  fortifications  ence,  Humboldt  Steffens,  lichtenstein,  Ifit- 

of  the  oily.    He  and  his  successor,  Frederio  scherlidh,    Schuberth,    Dove,   Ehrenberg;   in 

William  II.,  aided,  by  liberal  encouragement,  mathematics,  Ohm,  Dlrichlet,  Jacob! ;  in  astron- 

the  ascendency  of  Prussian  and  Berlin  manu-  omy,  Encke ;  in  medicine,  Schdnlein,  Mailer, 

ftctores,  of  which  the  Frenoh  refugees  had  laid  Jnngken,  Dieffenbach,  Langenbeck ;  in  rliilolo- 

the  first  foundadon.     In  1800,  tiie  city  had  gyi  Boedch,  Bekker,  Bopp,  Lachmann,  Zumpt, 

already  over  200,000  inhabitants.    Since  1815,  both  the  Grimms,  Gerhara,  Rilckert;  in  his- 

tfae  architect  Schinkel  has  enriched  Berlin  with  toiv,  Baumer,  Banke;   in  geography,  Bitter 

a  number  of  tasteftd  buildings,  of  which  the  and  Boon;   in  Jurisprudence,  Savigny,  Gans^ 

Schauspielhans,  the  WerderiKhe  Kirche,   the  and  a  host  of  others;  in  theology,  Schleier- 

architectaral  school,  and  the  nplendid  new  mu*  macher,  Marheineke,  Neander,  Nitzsch.    Dur- 

seum,  the  finest  building  of  the  dty,  must  be  ing  the  last  20  years,  however,  its  renown  has 

mentioned.    The  new  opera-house,  btult  on  the  considerably  declined,  especially  in  theology, 

nte  of  the  old  one,  burnt  in  1848,  is  magnifi-  iurisprudence,  philology,  and  philosophy.  Dur* 

cent     Since  that  time,  an  abundance  of  pal-  mg  the  winter  semestre  of  1857-'68  the  attend- 

aoe-like  edifices  have  sprung  up.    Among  ti^e  ance  of  students  was  as  follows :  Protestant 

statues  in  the  publio  squares  and  places,  the  theology,  812;  Catholics,  none;  political  sci- 

equestrian  statue  of  Frederic  the  Great,  by  ence,  607 ;  medicine,  808 ;  philologjr,  848 ;  nar 

Bauch,  ereoted  in  1861,  deserves  mention;  as  tives,  1,090;  foreigners,  480;  hc^ntanti,  851; 

does  the  eqnestrian  statue  of  the  great  elector,  total  number,  2,421.   The  number  of  professors 

on  the  elector's  bridge;  the  6  statues  of  tiie  and  teachers  at  the  university  is  I76.     The 

C  generals  of  the  7  years'  war  (Schwerin,  library,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned 

,    lit^  Ztethen,Winterfeld,  Eeith,and  the  duke  Pertz,  has  600,000  volumes,  and  many  valuable 

of  Dessan)  on  the  Wilhehnsplatz ;  the  statues  of  manuscripts^  and  is  the  lar;^est  and  b^  in  Ger- 

Bnlow  and  Schamhorst,  near  the  EOnigswaohe;  many;  connected  with  it  is  a  separate  univer- 

aDdtheBtatQeofBlQcher,byBanch^onthemaff>  sity  Hbrary,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  teachers 

nificent  opera-place.    The  royal  palace,  wiUi  and  students,  of  100,000  volumes.    Thedinical, 

over  600  rooms  and  saloons,  and  several  palaces  anatomical,  and  chemical  institutions  and  col- 

of  the  princes,  are  remarkable.    The  streets  lections,  the  botanic  garden,  the  mineral  cabi- 

are  moray  atnight,  long^  and  regularly  laid  Bet,  the  obstetric  establishment,  the  zoological 
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nmflenm,  axe  among  tlie  best  of  thdr  kind  in  refinerieSi  are  renowned;  thetapertry,  carpetinfc 
the  world.  Beside  the  nniversity.  there  isi  at  wax-cloth,  tin  and  wooden  ware,  wood  and 
Berlin,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  arte,  whose  marble  imitation  ware,  the  composition  metal 
members  also  belong,  for  the  most  part)  to  the  fabrics,  the  philosoohical  instrument  mannfao- 
former;  among  the  6  gymnasia  tnat  of  the  tories,  and  many  otners,  most  not  be  foreotten. 
Gray  convent  is  celebrated,  and  none  are  inug-  BERLINGHIERI,  Andrea  Yaooa,  anltalian 
nificant.  The  astronomical  observatory,  the  surgeon,  bom  in  Pisa,  in  1772,  died  in  the  same 
school  for  midwives,  the  seminary  for  teachers,  city,  Sept.  6,  1826,  He  studied  anatomy  at 
and  that  for  female  teachers,  an  architectural  Pans,  under  Desault,  Pelletan,  Baudelocque, 
school  and  a  techniod  academy,  a  misuonary  DuboiS)  and  Boyer,  and  in  England,  under  Hun- 
institute,  an  academy  for  military  surgeons,  9  ter  and  Bell,  and,  on  his  return  to  Pisa,  receiv- 
technicai  schools,  a  school  of  farriery,  a  cadets',  ed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  pub- 
an  artillery  and  engineer  school,  and  a  great  lished  some  observations  on  Bellas  system  of 
number  of  public  and  private  primary  and  sec->  surgery.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  to  assist 
ondary  schools,  are  deserving  of  mention.  There  his  father,  who  was  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
are  scores  of  scientific,  literary,  and  artistio  university  of  Pisa,  and,  8  years  later,  was  placed 
societies  of  almost  everv  kind,  and  public  leo-  at  the  head  of  tiie  school  of  clinical  surgery, 
tnres  of  the  highest  merit  are  nowhere  so  com*  which  was  then  founded.  He  invented  useful 
mon  as  in  Berlin.  Eveiy  second  year  there  instruments  for  performing  the  operations  of 
is  a  publio  exhibition  of  productions  in  the  cystotome  and  0B8oi>hagotomy,  and  for  the 
fine  arts,  while  the  sculptures  and  paintings  in  treatment  of  trichiasis,  the  lachrymal  fistula, 
the  ateliers  of  Oomeliua^  Bcgas,  Magnus,  jkiM,  and  the  fracture  of  the  femur  bone.  He  made 
Drake,  and  others,  are  senerally  open  for  pub-  improvements  in  many  other  surgical  instru- 
lic  inspection.  The  old  museum  is  a  gaUery  ments  and  processes,  and  was  the  author  of 
of  pictures  and  antique  vases ;  the  new  one,  numerous  treatises  on  professional  topics, 
opposite  the  king's  palace,  in  one  of  the  finest  BERLIOZ,  Hbctob^  French  musical  corn- 
public  squares  of  the  world,  comprises  the  poser,  bom  at  COte  Samt  Andre,  in  the  depart- 
Egyptian  museum,  arranged  and  enriched  by  meht  of  Is^re,  Deo.  11, 1808.  He  was  educated 
the  celebrated  Lepsius^  a  gallery  of  pictures  Ibr  the  medical  profession,  but  devoted  his  lei- 
and  statuary,  |^d  tiie  celebrated  frescoes  of  sure  to  the  study  ci  music  At  Paris,  where 
Eaulbaoh  in  the  stairway.  The  armory,  un-  he  had  been  sent  to  eomplete  his  knowledge  of 
doubtedly  the  finest  in  Europe,  in  which  there  the  healing  art,  he  neglected  the  lectures  of  the 
are  weapons  enough  to  equip  150,000  men,  is  faculty,  and  enterinff  the  e<m$ertatoire  d$  mu- 
artistically  arranged.  The  private  picture^-  si^ti^  was  discarded  by  his  father,  a  country 
leries  of  M.  Wou^  Consul  Wagener,  and  Oount  phyndan,  and  earned  a  bare  subsistence  by 
Raczynski,  are  rich,  and  open  to  public  in^>ec-  singing  in  the  chorus  at  one  of  the  Paris  thea- 
tion.  Among  the  numerous  smging  societies^  tres.  Devoting  himself  to  music,  he  carefully 
the  dnging  academy,  founded  in  1790,  and  the  studied  composition,  won  the  2d  prise  at  the 
two  Liedertafeln,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  conservatoire  in  1828,  and  the  Ist  prixe  in  1880, 
royal  opera  and  theatre,  once  rendered  cele-  by  his  cantata  of  "  Sardanapalns."  This  suo- 
brated  by  such  artists  as  Heik,  Devrient,  Wol£  oess  made  him  a  pensioner  of  the  academy  of 
Orelinger,  Seydehnann,  have  sadly  declined  fine  arts,  at  whose  expense  he  visited  Italy  for 
since  the  reign  of  the  present  kinff,  and  so  18  months.  On  his  return  his  compositions 
have  the  5  other  theatres^  among  which  is  a  showed  that  he  had  employed  his  time  advan- 
French  one.  The  number  of  chuKhes  is  small,  tageously.  Publio  opinion  was  divided  as  to  the 
and  though  the  present  long  has  built  8,  they  do  mmts  of  his  productions.  Liszt  declared  them 
not  accommodate  one-third  of  the  population ;  admirable ;  Paganini's  admiration  wasunusual- 
but  even  these  churches  are  never  filled.  Among  ly  expressed,  in  the  form  of  a  check  on  his 
the  great  number  of  benevolent  institutionsi  banker  for  20,000  firsncs  in  favor  of  H.  BerUoz. 
there  is  a  large  ho^ital  called  the  OhcuiUy  2  His  requiem,  in  1837,  performed  at  the  ohurch 
orphan  asylum^  Wadzeck's  institution,  the  of  the  iniwUidei^  at  the  funeral  of  Gen.  DaDir6- 
Louiseostiftung,  and  other  hospitals,  and  the  mont,  established  his  reputation.  His  first 
institutes  for  the  blind  and  deaf^  an  insane  asy-  opera,  '*  Benvenuto  OeUini,"  was  produced  in 
Inm,  the  invalid  asylum,  and  many  others.—  Sept  1888,  and  did  not  succeed,  so  much  had 
Berlin  is  the  largest  manufaotnring^  trading,  he  abandoned  the  old  rules  of  art  Very  pop- 
and  commercial  place  of  Pmssiai  and  owes  in  ular,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  grand  dramat- 
this  respect  much  to  former  kings.  Royal  man-  io  symphony  of  ^^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  performed 
nfactunng  and  commercial  institutes,  like  the  at  the  conservatoire  in  Nov.  1839.  His  sym- 
/SMAoTui^un^,  monopolize  whole  branches  of  in-  phonies  are  allowed  to  be  his  best  compod- 
dnstry,  but  in  ^ite  of  this,  private  enterprise  is  tions,  and  abound  in  ffrand  orchestral  oombi* 
generally  thriving.  Machine-shops,  iron  fouii>  nations  and  effects,  l&ost  remarkable  among 
aeries,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  mannfao*  them  are  the  SymphoniefuMre  et  triomphala^ 
tures,  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale;  the  dyeing  written,  in  1840,  for  the  inauffuration  of  the 
establishments,  the  manufactories  of  ribbon.  oolumn<xf  July,lntheP2aM<2s  &i  JlaMt»22d.  As 
^Id,  silver,  looking-glasses,  carriages,  muncal  a  conductor,  fi.  Berlioz  has  distinguished  him* 
mstruments,  porcelain,  and  paper,  and  the  sqgar  self  in  Germany,  Russiai  and  En^and,  aa  well 
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as  in  France.    Under  his  direction,  in  1644^  arrive  long  before  the  native  crop  is  ripened, 

1,200  musicians  performed,  at  Paris,  the  ^' Hymn  and  the  arrowroot  excels  that  of  any  other 

to  fVanoe,*'  which  he  composed  for  that  occa-  place.    The  fisheries  are  productive,  and  whale- 

rion.    M.  BerliosL  who  is  a  prolific  composer,  fishing,'  on  a  small  scale,  is  carried  on.    There 

is  also  an  accomplished  art  critic,  and  has  con-  are  no  fresh-water  springs,  and  the  rain  water 

tribated  largely,  in  that  capacity,  to  the  Jour-  is  stored  in  tanks.    The  situation  of  the  group 

fioZ  des  Di^U,    He  is  librarian  to  the  drnfer-  in  the  edge  of  the  trade-wind  has  given  them 

uktoire  de  musique.    Soon  after  his  return  from  an  unpleasant  notoriety  for  storms  and  hurri- 

Italy,  in  1883,  M.  Berlioz  married  the  beautiful  canes,  and  *^  the  vexed  Bermootbes"  is  a  title 

lOas  Harriet  Bmithson  (born  March  18,  1800),  which  justly  applies  to  them.    The  Bermudas 

an  Irish  lady,  who,  after  performing  with  mark-  are  a  navcd  and  military  station,  for  which 

ed  sQCoess  in  the  higher  characters  of  tragedy  purpose  they  have  been  fortified.    They  are  a 

and  comedy,  at  Drnry  Lane  theatre,  was  prin-  convict  settlement  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 

dpal  actress  at  the  English  theatre  in  Paris,  in  deportation  of  criminals  has  not  been  to  any 

182)^^80.    H.  Berlioz,  who  first  saw  her  while  considerable  extent.    In  1850  there  were  1,566 

he  was  yet  a  pupil  at  the  conservatoire,  so  convicts.    The  islands  are  supposed  to  have 

greatly  admired  her  in  the  character  of  Juliet,  been  discovered  by  Juan  Bermudez,  m  1522. 

that  he  formed  the  determination  to  attach  her  In  1609  Sir  George  Somers  was  wrecked  on  the 

to  him  by  the  tenderest  of  all  ties,  should  for-  Bermudas,  and  made  his  way  to  Virginia  ^his 

tune  ever  enable  him  to  do  so.    Madame  Ber-  original  destination)  in  2  cedar-built  vessels. 

Hoz,  who  withdrew  from  the  stage  on  her  mar-  He  was  sent  back  from  the  Virginian  'settiie- 

riage,  died  at  Paris  in  1854.  ment  to  procure  a  store  of  the  wud  hogs  from 

SERME,  in  fortification,  a  horizontal  bank  of  the  Bermudas,  but  he  died  in  the  islands,  and 

ground  left  standing  between  the  upper  interior  his  men  bore  away  for  England.  In  1612  the  isl- 

edge  of  the  ditch  and  the  exterior  slope  of  the  ands  were  settled  by  charter  from  James  I.,  and 

parapet  of  a  work.    It  is  generally  made  about  in  1620  a  regular  government  was  established, 

8  feet  wide.    Its  principal  object  is  to  strength-  and  the  population,  having  been  greatly  increas- 

en  the  parapet,  and  to  prevent  the  earth  of  ed,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  10,000  persons, 

which  it  is  composed  from  rolling  down  into  probably  an  exaggeration.    The  government  is 

the  ditch,  after  heavy  ram,  thaw,  &c    It  may  m  the  hands  of  a  governor,  council,  and  legisla- 

also  serve  sometimes  as  an  exterior  conmiuni-  tive  body.    In  1852  Bermuda  had  42  vessels  of 

cation  round  the  works.    It  is,  however,  not  to  2,952  tons.    In  1850  the  imports  were  £130,- 

be  overlooked  that  the  berme  serves  as  a  very  500 ;  exports,  £19,960;  revenue,  £12,630;  ex- 

convenient  resting  and   collecting  place   for  penditure,  £16,227,  the  deficiency  being  made 

storming  and  scaling  parties,  in  conse<^uence  of  up  by  parliament.    The  military  expenditure  in 

which  it  is  entirely  done  away  with  m  many  1850  was  £70,000 ;  the  convict  expenditure, 

qrstems  of  permanent  fortification,  and  in  oth*  £30,000.    These  figures  are  sterling,  the  cur* 

ers  protected  by  a  crenellated  widl,  so  as  to  form  rency  being  one-third  less  in  value, 

a  covered  line  of  fire  for  infantrv.    In  field  for-  BEBMUBEZ,  Gebonimo,  an  old  Spanish  poet, 

fiflcation,  or  the  construction  of  siege-batteries,  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1530,  and  to 

with  a  ditch  in  front,  a  berme  is  generally  una-  have  been  alive  in  1589.    He  was  born  in  Ga- 

Toidable,  as  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  is  scarcely  licia,  redded  some  time  in  Portugal,  and  was  a 

ever  revetted,  and  without  such  an  intermediate  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca.    His  most 

space,  both  scarp  and  parapet  would  soon  crum-  important  works  were  2  tragedies  on  the  subject 

ble  under  the  changes  of  ue  weather.  of  Ines  de  Oastro,  entitled  respectively  ivwd 

BERMONDSEl^  a  parish  of  the  county  of  lastimoM  (Nise  or  Ines,  of  which  Nise  is  an 

Surrey,  England,  forming  one  of  the  suburbs  of  anagram^   the  unfortunate),   and  Niae  laure- 

London.     It  is  included  in  the  borough  of  ado.  or  Ines  triumphant.    The  first  of  these  is 

Southwark,  on  the  east.    Pop.  in  1851,  4B,128.  copied,  indeed  almost  translated,  from  Ines  da 

Upbuilding  and  tanning  are  extensively  car-  Oa$tro.  a  tragedy  by  tJie  Portuguese  poet  Ferre- 

ried  on  here.  ira.  Tne  other  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and 

BERMUDAS,  or  Somsbs  Isulnds^  in  the  At-  is  original,  but  has  little  merit.   Bermudez  was 

lantio  ocean,  lat  82''  15'  K,  long.  64^  50'  E.,  580  well  acquunted  with  Latin,  and  wrote  a  poem 

miles  S.  S.  £.  from  Gape  Hatteras.    l^ey  belong  in  that  limguage  entitled  VHeaperoida^  which  he 

toGreat  Britain,  and  c(mtain  above  12,000  acres i  afterward  trandated  into  Spanish  verse. 

pop.  in  1851,  exclusive  of  troops,  convicts,  and  BERMUDEZ  DE  OASTRO,  Don  Sjilvadob, 

government  officials,  11,092,  of  which  6,428  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Oadiz  in  1817.     He 

were  colored.    The  number  of  islets  is  consid-  graduated  at  l^e  university  of  Seville,  where 

erable ;  the  principal  are  Bermuda,  or  Long  ial*  he  also  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.   He 

and,  St  C^rge^s,  St.  David's,  Somerset,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  editors  of  the  BeoUta 

Ireland.    They  are  of  coralline  formation,  the  de  Madrid^  in  wbich  publication  appeared  many 

rocks  being  in  different  staffea  of  progress.    The  of  his  poems. 

islands  are  healthy,  the  climate  is  delightful.  BERN,  one  of  the  principal  cantons  of  Swit- 

Yegetable  productions  of  aU  kinds  are  in  great  zerland,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous 

abundance ;  the  potatoes  are  an  article  of  ex-  of  all ;  area  variously  estimated  at  from  2,565 

port  eepeciallj  to  the  United  States,  where  theor  to  3»500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  882,050  in  1818|  407,918 
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in  1887,  458,801  in  1860,  all  of  whom,  except  boilt  8  or  4  nulroad  lines,  oonnecting  with  the 
64,044  Catholics  and  1,000  Mennonitea^  belong  Grerman  and  fatore  IteJian  railroad.  Roada 
to  the  Reformed  church,  and,  with  the  exception  and  bridges  are  at  present  being  built  exten- 
of  perhaps  100,000  Frenchmen,  in  the  Jura,  to  sirelj;  uie  canton  has  had  a  bank  since  1886. 
the  German  nationality.  Bern  is  ntuated  be-  — The  population  of  the  canton  belongs  in  tiie 
tween  lat  46°  20'  and  47^  50'  N.,  and  long.  6°  northern  portions  to  the  Alemanni  or  Swabiazi| 
50'  and  8''  27'  £.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  France,  in  the  southern  to  the  Bnrgundian  tribe,  which 
£.  by  the  cantons  of  Solenre,  Aargau,  Lucerne,  settled  here  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans 
Unterwalden,  and  Uri ;  8.  by  Valais,  and  W.  in  the  6th  century.  The  originid  political  oon- 
by  Yaud,  Freyburg,  and  NeufchAtel.  The  city  stitution  of  these  tribes  was  thoroughly  demo- 
of  Bern  is  the  capital ;  pop.  in  1850,  26,840.  cratio,  and  remained  so  down  to  the  18tli 
The  southern  frontier  toward  Yalais  is  formed  century  or  later,  when  it  gradually  became 
by  the  highest  crest  of  the  main  chain  of  the  impaired  in  the  open  country  by  the  increaong 
Swiss  Alps,  the  so-called  Bernese  Alps,  with  power  of  the  nobility,  and  later  by  that  of  the  p&- 
the  following  peaks  reaching  to  over  11,000  trician&miliesofthecity.  Belonging  to  the  Bup- 
feet  above  &e  sea:  Finsteraarhom  (14,106),  gundian  kingdom,  and  from  the  11th  century  to 
Bchreckhom  (18,886),  Wetterhom  (12,176),  the  German  empire,  the  territory  of  Bern  was 
MOnoh,  Eiger,  Jungfrau  (18,718),  and  numerous  very  small,  until  it  was  made  a  free  city  by  the 
high  mountain  passes,  but  only  8  oi  them  prao-  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1218,  and  increased 
ticable  for  carriages,  of  which  the  Grimsel  pass  is  after  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  succeasfiil 
the  most  commodious.  From  the  crest  north-  struggles  with  the  emperor  and  the  more  pow- 
ward  stretch  some  dozen  of  steep  and  mighty  erfblnobles,  while  the  lower  class  of  the 
mountain  ridges,  none  much  over  8,000  feet  high,  nobility  found  in  the  city  a  ready  refuge  from 
The  valleys  between  these  ridges  are  much  the  magnates,  and  wwe  absorbed  into  the 
deeper  cut  into  the  mountain  base  than  any  patrician  nam.  After  the  accession  of  Bern  to 
other  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps,  and  the  confederation  of  the  4  original  cantons  in 
therefore  exceedingly  fertile  and  mild,  m  spite  1858,  it  contributed  greatlv  to  the  success  of 
of  the  general  devation  of  the  canton,  which  the  Swiss  in  their  struggles  against  Austria, 
around  the  city  of  Bern  is  still  as  high  as  1,850  Burgundy,  and  Milan ;  and  it  extended  its  swaj 
feet.  From  the  city  down  toward  the  north-west  by  purchase  and  conquest  of  Aargan,  Vaad, 
these  ridges  meet  with  the  forerunners  of  the  and  other  districts^  and  a  century  ago  embraced 
Jura  mountains,  embracing  within  long  ridges  an  area  of  nearly  double  its  present  size.  In 
long  parallel  valleys,  with  a  climate  somewhat  1Q28  ^e  reformation  began  to  spread  n^idlj 
rougher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  canton.  There  all  over  the  canton,  and  soon  became  the  ex- 
is  in  the  whole  canton  no  very  broad  plain,  the  dnsive  religion.  The  growing  wealth  of  Bern 
comparatively  largest  being  near  the  lake  of  and  its  aggressive  policy  coxild  not  be  favorable 
Thun;  but  the  main  valleys,  those  of  the  rivers  to  the  preservation  of  the  old  popular  liberty. 
Aar,  Birs,  Boubs,  Emmen,  Simmen,  and  others.  Gradually  the  country  people  were  reduced  to 
are  generally  extensive.  More  than  20  lakes,  obedience,  firstin  the  conquered  districts,  which 
of  which  those  of  Thun,  Brienz.  and  Biel  are  under  Austrian,  Burg[undian,  and  Savoyard  sway 
noteworthy,  and  a  great  number  oi  small  streams,  had  already  become  inured  to  subjection,  after- 
water  the  canton.  The  northern  half  of  it  may  ward  in  the  other  districts,  and  at  last,  subse- 
be  said  to  be  rather  an  agricultural,  the  southern  quently  to  the  16th  century,  even  the  poorer 
rather  a  grazing  region,  while  the  lees  fertile  classes  of  the  city  and  the  country  towns.  The 
high  valleys  of  the  Jura  form  a  manufacturing  patrician  families,  poraessed  of  great  wealth, 
district.  The  only  agricultural  produce  for  ex-  administrative  skill,  and  andent  military  glory, 
port  is  cheese,  whUe  in  many  years  grain  had  their  standing  army,  and  after  1470,  when 
is  imported ;  the  southern  valleys  produce  the  citizens  rebelled  for  the  last  time  against 
chestnuts,  figs,  walnuts^  wine,  fruit;  the  forests  them,  and  drove  them  out  at  least  for  a  single 
consist  of  white  and  red  pine  and  beeches.  Hay  year,  this  aristocracy  restricted  more  and  more 
is  produced  abundantly,  but  not  for  export  the  remaining  popular  rights,  and  became  a 
Gold  is  washed  in  the  Emmen  river,  iron  ore  wdl-cemented  oliwchy,  proud  and  haughty  as 
occurs  here  and  there,  naphtha  in  the  little  that  dT  Venice.  The  first  French  revolution 
brooks  of  the  vaUey  of  Habkeren,  marble  and  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  in  1798,  and 
sandstone  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  ex-  after  the  unfortunate  batties  of  that  year  founded 
cellent  nullstones  are  fabricated  from  the  gran-  a  Helvetic  republic,  in  which  the  territory  of 
ite  of  Wittlisbadi.  Timber  as  well  as  carved  Bern  was  divided  into  4^  and  subseqnentiv  into  8 
wooden  wares  is  to  some  extent  exported,  cantonei  Aaigau  and  Yaud  becoming  independ- 
Flax  is  largely  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Em-  ent  After  the  restoration,  and  under  the 
men ;  there  are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manu-  influence  of  Austria,  the  ancient  aristocracy 
fiftctories  in  the  city  and  vidnity,  and  extensive  and  government  were,  with  a  few  democratic 
watch  mann&otories  are  carried  on  in  the  Jura  duoiges,  revived,  until  the  second  French  revo- 
mountains.  The  manufiicturingindustry  is  only  Intion,  when  the  new  constitution  of  1881  was 
lately  beginning  to  be  more  varied  and  exten-  forced  upon  the  patricians.  The  concessions 
sive.  The  transportation  traffic  is  lively,  espe-  made  by  them  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the 
oially  as  during  the  Ia8t4yeani  Switzerluid  has  growing  ^Bmocratio  soirit  of  the  Tntiinen,  and 
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in  ld46,  vnder  the  inflneiioe  of  the  Sonderbond  bad  advanced  to  tbe  grade  of  sergeant,  wben 

excitement,   a    revlBion  was  enforced  which  the  French  reyolation  broke  oat.    Thence  his 

was  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  of  86,079  against  advancement  became  rapid.    In  1792  he  served 

1,267.    It  abolished  all  dass  privileges,  estab-  as  colonel  in  Oostine^s  army ;  commanded  a 

lished  perfect  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  demi-brigade  in  1793 ;  was  in  the  same  year, 

law^  granted  political  rights,  and  the  right  of  tiirongh  Eleber's  patronage,  promoted  to  the 

voting,  to  every  male  citizen  of  over  20;  organ-  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  contributed,  as 

ized  the  administration   and  Judiciary  after  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  the  Sainbre 

modem  democratic  principles;  guarantied  the  and  Mense,  under  Kleber  and  Jourdan,  to  the 

rights  of  man,  and  promised  trial  by  jury,  victory  of  jEleurus,  June  26, 1794,  the  success  of 

Taxes  having  been  unknown  in  Bern  up  to  that  Jtdich,  and  the  capitulation  of  Haestricht.    He 

time,  a  new  inoome  tax  of  iV  of  1  per  cent,  be-  also  did  good  service  in  the  campaiy^  of  1795- 

came  indispensable  for  carrying  out  these  new  '96  against  the  Austrian  generals  Olairfiut,  Kray^ 

inatitationa,  and  created  dissatisfisotion  enough  and  the  archduke  Oharles.    Ordered  by  the  dl- 

to  give  a  momentary  ascendency  to  the  oon-  rectory,  at  the  beginning  of  1797,  to  march 

aervatiTe  par^  in  1851,  but  without  producing  20,000  men  as  reenforcements  to  the  Italian 

a  permanent  change  |a  the  new  form  of  govern-  army,  his  first  interview  in  Italy  with  Bonaparte 

ment.    The  late  dvil  wars  of  Switzerl^d  and  decided  their  future  relations.    In  spite  of  his 

the  political  reforms  of  Bern  have  involved  the  natural  greatness,  Bonaparte  entertained  a  petty 

canton  in  a  public  debt  of  4,000.000  franoa,  andsuspiciousiealousy  of  thearmyof  theBMne 

which,  however,  is  overbalanced  oy  a  public  and  its  generals.    He  understood  at  once  that 

domain  and  capital  of  nearly  80,000,000,  mak-  Bemadotte  aspired  to  an  independent  career. 

ing  Bern  comparatively  the  richest  state  of  The  latter,  on  his  part,  was  too  much  of  a 

Europe.     Tbe   yearly  expenditure  is   about  Gascon  tojustly  appreciate  the  distance  between 

^000,000   firanca  the   public  income   n^er  a  genius  tike  Bonaparte  and  a  man.  of  abilities 

less. — The  city  of  Bern,  at  present  the  seat  of  like  himself.  Hence  their  mutual  dislike.    Dnr- 

the  administration  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  ing  the  invcjion  of  Istria  Bemadotte  distinguish* 

is  in  a  romantic   situation,  on  a   peninsula  ed  himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento, 

fimned  by  the  river  Aar,  which  here  forms  a  where  he  led  the  vangu^o^d,  and  at  the  capture  of 

splendid  cataract^  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  thefortressofGradisca^March  19,1797.  Afterthe 

bridge.    The  city  is  very  well  built,  with  many  so-called  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  Bona* 

renmants  of  ancient  architecture,  of  which  the  parte  ordered  his  generals  to  collect  from  their 

cathedral,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  built  respective  divisions  addresses  in  favor  of  that 

in  1122,  the  citizens'  hospital,  the  magnificent  wupd^itat;  but  Bemadotte  first  protested,  then 

infirmary  with  an  endowment  of  8,000,000  i^ected  great  reluctance  in  obeying,  and  at  last 

fianca,  are  remarkable.    The  city  Ubrary  has  sent  an  address  to  the  directory,  but  quite  the 

S0,000  volumes,  including  valuable  histori<»l  reverse  of  that  asked  for,  and  withdut  convey- 

treasoiefl^  and  a  museum  of  natural  history,  found-  ing  it  through  Bonaparte^s  hands.     The  latter 

ed  in  1802.  The  university,  founded  in  1884,  has  on  his  journey  to  Paris,  whither  he  repaired  to 

aboot  50  teachers,  and  200  students.     The  lay  before  the  directory  the  treaty  of  Gampo 

fsderal  palace,  the  iron  Murtner  gate,  the  un-  Formio,  visited  and  circled  Bemadotte  at  his 

,                 ampaased  promenades,  with  one  of  the  grandest  head-quarters  at  IJdine,  but  the  following  day. 

prospecta  of  the  Alps,  are  noteworthy.     Hie  through  an  order  from  IGlan,  deprived  mm  of 

city  aa  well  aa  the  canton  possesses  great  at-  half  lus  division  of  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  and 

tnctaona  for  tiie  host  of  travellers,  from  whom  commanded  him  to  march  the  other  half  back 

a  ocMisiderable  inc(»ne  is  deriveo.    The  wall  to  France.  After  many  remonstrances,  compro- 

ditohea  are  renowned  I6r  bears,  kept  there  as  mises,  and  new  quarrels,  Bemadotte  was  at  last 

the  heraldic  animal  of  Bern,  whid^  derives  its  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  embassy  to  Vienna. 

name  from  it^  and  are  stocked  with  deer.    The  There,  acting  up  to  the  instractions  of  TaUey- 

armory,  the  richest  in  Switzerland,  is  fuU  of  rand,  he  assum^  a  conciliatory  attitude  which 

ancient  weapona  and  curiosities.    The  city  is,  the  Paris  journals,  inspired  by  Bonaparte  and 

to  some  extent,  industrial,  and  produces  doth,  his  brothers,  dedared  to  be  fuU  of  royalist  ten- 

1                printed  linen,  slk  and  cotton  fkbrios.    Haller,  dendes;  expatiating,  in  proof  of  theee  chargeS| 

tbe  German  poet,  one  of  the  founders  of  G^-  on  the  suppression  of  the  tricolored  flag  at  the 

man  daadcal  poetry,  was  bom  here.    Pop.  in  entrance  of  his  hotel,  and  of  the  republican 

1851,  26,840. co^ade  on  the  hats  of  his  suite.    Being  repri- 

B£BN ADOTTE^  JsAif  Baptibib  JuLsSvinar-  manded  for  this  by  the  directory,  Bemadotte, 

shal  of  the  French  empire,  prince  of  Ponte  onApril  18, 1798,  tibe  anniversary  of  a  Viennese 

OoTTO^  and,  under  the  name  of  CQiarles  XIV.  anti-Jacobin  demonstration,  hoisted  the   tri- 

John,  kin^  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  bom  colored  flag  with  theinscription,  ^  Liberty,  eoual- 

Jaa.  2d,  1764^  at  Pau,  in  the  department  of  ity,  fraten^,''  and  had  his  hotel  stormed  by  a 

Baasea  Pyrenees,  died  March  8, 1844,  in  the  Viennese  mob,  his  flag  burnt,  and  his  own  life 

roval  palace  at  Stockholm.    He  was  the  son  of  ^idangered.    The  Austrian  government  dedin- 

a  lawyer,  and  waa  educated  for  that  profession,  ing  to  give  the  satisfiiction  demanded,  Bema- 

bot  Ms  militaiy  impulses  induced  him  to  enlist  dotte  withdrew  to  Bastadt  with  all  his  legation ; 

secretly,  in  17S0,  in  the  royal  marines, where  h»  but  the  directory,  on  the  advice  of  Bonaparte, 
VOL.  m. — 12 
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who  had  hinuelfbeen  instrumental  in  provokiog  the  fogitives  of  AnerstSdt  with  the  fb^dvea 
the  scandal,  hashed  np  the  affair  and  dropped  fix>m  Jena,  and  the  strategetical  combinations  of 
their  representative.  Bemadotte^s  relationship  Kapoleon,  that  ooonteraoted  the  consequences 
to  the  Bonaparte  funilj  consequent  upon  his  of  the  deliberate  blander  c(»nmitted  by  JBema- 
marriage,  in  Aug.  1798,  with  Mile.  D^ir6e  dotte.  Napoleon  signed  an  order  to  bring  Ber« 
Clarj,  the  daughter  of  a  Marseilles  merchant,  nadotte  before  a  coort-martial,  but  on  farther 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte^s  sister-in-law,  seemed  consideration  rescinded  it.  After  the  battle  of 
but  to  confirm  his  opposition  to  Napoleon.  As  Jena,  Bemadotte  defeated  the  Prusdans  at  Halle, 
commander  of  the  armj  of  observation  on  the  Oct  17,  ooigointlj  with  Soult  and  Marat,  pur- 
upper  Rhine,  in  1799,  he  proved  incompetent  sued  the  Prussian  general  Bllloher  to  LQbeck, 
for  the  chai^  and  thus  verified  beforehand  and  contributed  to  bis  capitulation  at  Radzan, 
Napoleon's  jadgment  at  St  Helena,  that  he  was  Nov.  17, 1806.  He  idso  defeated  the  Ruasiana 
a  better  lieutenant  than  general-in-chie£  At  in  the  plains  of  Mohmngeiif  not  far  from  Thorn, 
the  head  of  the  war  minirtrj,  after  the  directo-  Jan.  25,  1807.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  ae- 
rial ^meute  of  the  80th  PrairiaL  his  plans  of  cording  to  the  alliance  concluded  between  Dea- 
operation  were  less  remarkable  than  his  mark  and  Napoleon,  fVench  troops  were  to 
intrigues  with  the  Jacobins,  through  whose  re-  occupy  the  Daniidi  islands,  thence  to  act  againat 
viving  infiuence  he  tried  to  create  for  himself  Sweden.  Accordinf^ly,  Mkrch  23,  1808,  the 
A  personal  following  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  very  day  when  Russia  invaded  Fmland,  Bsma- 
Yet  one  morning,  Sept  18,  1799,  he  found  dotte  was  commanded  to  move  upon  Seeland 
his  resignation  announced  in  the  M<miteur  in  order  to  penetrate  with  the  Danes  into  Swe- 
before  he  was  aware  that  he  had  tendered  it  den,  to  dethrone  its  king,  and  to  partition  the 
This  trick  was  played  upon  him  by  Sidyes  and  country  between  Denmark  and  Russia;  a 
Roger  Ducos,  the  directors  allied  to  Bona-  strange  mission  for  a  man  destined  soon  after  to 
parte.  While  commanding  the  army  of  the  rei^  at  Stockholm.  He  passed  the  Belt  and 
west,  he  extinguished  the  last  sparks  of  arrived  in  Seeland  at  the  head  of  82,000  French- 
the  Vendean  war.  After  the  proclamation  men,  Datch,  and  Spaniards ;  10,000  of  the  latter, 
of  the  empire,  which  made  him  a  marshal,  he  was  however,  contriving,  by  the  assistance  of  an 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  Han-  English  fleet,  to  decamp  under  Gen.  de  la  Ro- 
over.  In  this  capacity  as  well  as  daring  his  later  mafia.  Bemadotte  undertook  nothing  and 
command  of  the  army  of  northern  Germany,  he  effected  nothing  during  his  stay  in  Seeland. 
took  care  to  create  fi>r  himself^  among  the  north-  Being  recalled  to  Germany,  there  to  assist  in  the 
em  people,  a  reputation  for  independence,  modr  new  war  between  France  and  Austria,  he  re- 
eration,  and  administrative  ability.  At  the  head  oeived  the  command  of  tlie  9th  corps,  nuunly 
of  the  corps  stationed  in  Hanover,  which. formed  composed  of  Saxons.  The  battle  of  Wagram, 
the  first  corps  of  the  grand  army,  he  participated  July  6  and  6, 1809,  added  new  fhel  to  his  misun- 
in  the  campaign  of  1805  against  the  Austriana  derstandings  with  Napoleon.  On  the  first  day, 
and  Prussians.  He  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Eugene  Beaahamais,  having  debouched  in  the 
Iglaa,  to  observe  the  movements  of  Archduke  vicinity  of  Wagram,  and  dashed  into  the  centre 
Ferdinand  in  Bohemia;  tiien,  called  back  to  of  the  hostile  reserves,  was  not  sufficiently  sup» 
Brann,'he,  with  his  corps,  was  posted  at  the  ported  by  Bemadotte,  who  engaged  his  troops 
battle  of  Austerlitz  in  the  centre  between  Soult  too  late,  and  too  weakly.  Attacked  in  front 
and  Lannes,  and  contributed  to  baffle  the  at-  and  fiank,  Eugene  was  roughly  thrown  back 
tempt  of  the  allied  right  wing  at  ontfianking  the  upon  Napoleon's  goard,  and  the  first  shock  of 
French  army.  On  June  5, 1806,  he  was  created  the  French  attack  was  thus  broken  by  Bema- 
prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  During  the  campaign  of  dotte^s  Inkewarmness,  who,  meanwhile,  had  oo* 
1806-7  against  Prussia,  he  commanded  the  first  cupied  the  village  of  Adlerklau,  in  the  centre 
carps  d'armee.  He  received  from  Napoleon  the  of  the  French  army,  but  somewhat  in  advance 
order  to  march  fK>mNaumburguponDoraburg,  of  the  French  line.  On  the  following  day,  at 
while  Davoust,  also  stationed  at  Naumbnrg,was  6  o^dock  in  the  morain(^  when  the  Austriana 
tomarchuponApolda;  the  order  held  by  Davoust  advanced  for  a  concentric  attack,  Bemadotte 
adding  that,  if  Bemadotte  had  already  effected  deployed  before  Adlerklau,  instead  of  placing 
his  junction  with  him,  they  might  coigointly  that  village,  strongly  occupied,  in  his  front 
march  upon  Apolda.  Having  reconnoitred  tlie  Judging,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Austriana,  that 
movements  of  the  Prassians,  and  made  sure  that  this  position  was  too  hazardous,  he  ieU 
no  enemy  was  to  be  encountered  in  the  direction  back  upon  a  plateau  in  the  rear  of  Adler- 
of  Dornburg,  Davoust  proposed  to  Bemadotte  a  klan,  leaving  the  village  unoccupied,  so  that 
oombined  march  upon  Apolda,  and  even  offered  it  was  immediately  taken  by  Bellegarde^s  Aua- 
to  place  himself  under  his  command.  The  latter,  trians.  The  French  centre  being  thus  endan- 
however,  sticking  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  gered,  Maasena,  its  commander,  sent  forward  a 
Napoleon's  order,  marched  off  in  the  direction  division  to  retake  Adlerklau,  which  diviaon, 
of  Domburff  without  meeting  an  enemy  duiv  however,  was  again  dislodged  by  D'Aspre'a 
ing  the  whole  day ;  while  Davoust  had  alone  to  grenadiers.  At  that  moment,  Napoleon  him- 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Auerstftdt,  which,  self  arrived,  took  the  supreme  command,  form- 
through  Bemadotte*s  i^Mence,  ended  in  an  in-  ed  a  new  plan  of  battle,  and  baffled  the  ma- 
decisive  Tiotoiy.    It  was  only  the  meeting  of  nosnvres  of  the  AustriaiUL    Thus  Bemadotte 
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bad  affidn,  as  at  Anerst&dt,  endangered  the  sno-  tion  of  Charles  Xm.,  the  diet  of  the  States,  at 
oesB  of  the  day.  On  his  part,  he  oomplidned  of  Orebro,  elected  Bernadotte  crown  prince  of 
Kapoleon'a  having,  in  violation  of  all  military  Sweden,  Aug.  21,  1810.  The  king  was  also 
roles,  ordered  Gen,  Dnpas,  whose  French  di-  compelled  to  adopt  him  as  his  son,  under  the 
vision  formed  part  of  Bemadotte's  corps,  to  act  name  of  Charles  John.  Napoleon  relnctantly, 
Independently  of  his  command.  His  resigna-  and  with  bad  grace,  ordered  Bernadotte  to  ac- 
tion, which  he  tendered,  was  accepted,  after  oept  the  offer^  dignity.  Leaving  Paris,  Sept^ 
Napoleon  had  become  aware  of  an  order  of  the  28, 1810,  he  landed  at  Helsingborg,  Oct.  2,  there 
day  addressed  by  Bernadotte  to  his  Saxons,  in  abjured  the  Catholic  profession,  entered  Stock- 
discord  with  the  imperial  bulletin.  Shortly  af-  holm  Nov.  1,  attended  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
ter  his  arrival  at  Paris,  where  he  entered  into  Nov.  6,  and  from  that  moment  grasped  the 
intrigae»with  Fouch^  the  Walcheren  ezpedi-  reins  of  the  state.  Since  the  disastrous  peace 
tion  (July  80, 1809)  caused  the  French  minis-  of  Frederikshamn,  the  idea  prevfuling  in  Sweden 
try,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  intrust  was  the  reconquest  of  Finland,  without  which, 
Bernadotte  with  the  defence  of  Antwerp.  The  it  was  thought,  as  Napoleon  wrote  to  Alexander, 
blunders  of  the  English  rendered  action  on  his  Feb.  28, 1811,  "Sweden  had  ceased  to  exist," 
part  unnecessary  ;  but  he  took  the  occasion  at  least  as  a  power  independent  of  Russia.  It 
to  slip  into  a  proclamation,  issued  to  his  troops^  was  but  by  an  intimate  alliance  with  Napoleon 
the  charge  agunst  Napoleon  of  having  neglect-  that  the  Swedes  could  hope  to  recover  that 
ed  to  prepare  the  proper  means  of  defence  fbr  province.  To  this  conviction  Bernadotte  owed 
the  Belguin  coast  He  was  deprived  of  his  his  election.  During  the  king's  sickness,  from 
command;  ordered,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  to  March  17,  1811,  to  January  7,  1812,  Charles 
leave  it  for  his  princedom  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and^  John  was  appointed  regent;  but  this  was  a 
refusing  to  comply  with  that  order,  he  was  question  of  etiquette  only,  since  from  the  day 
summoned  to  Vienna.  After  some  lively  alter-  of  his  arrivsJ,  he  conducted  all  afiaira.  Napo- 
cations  with  Napoleon,  at  Schdnbnmn,  he  ac-  Icon,  too  much  of  a  parvenu  himself  to  spare  the 
oepted  the  general  government  of  the  Roman  susccDtibilities  of  his  ex-lieutenant^  compelled 
states,  a  sort  of  honorable  exile. — ^The  circum-  him,  Nov.  17,  1810,  in  spite  of  a  prior  engage- 
stances  which  brought  about  his  election  as  ment,  to  accede  to  the  continental  system,  and 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  were  not  fully  eluci-  declare  war  against  EngUnd.  He  suppressed 
dated  until  long  after  his  death.  Charles  XIIL,  his  revenues  as  a  French  prince ;  declined  to 
after  the  adoption  of  Charles  August,  duke  of  receive  his  despatches  directly  addressed  to  him, 
Angustenburg,  as  his  son,  and  as  heir  to  the  because  he  was  not  '^  a  sovereign  his  equal ;'' 
Swedish  throne,  sent  Count  Wrede  to  Paris,  to  and  sent  back  the  order  of  the  Seraphim,  be- 
ask  for  the  duke  the  hand  of  the  princess  Char-  stowed  upon  the  new-bom  king  of  Rome  by 
lotte,  daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  On  the  Charles  John.  This  petty  chicanery  afforded 
sudden  death  of  the  duke  of  Augufi;tenburg;  to  the  latter  the  nretext  only  for  a  course  of 
May  18,  1810,  Russia  pressed  upon  Charles  action  long  decided  upon.  Hardly  was  he  in- 
Xlll.  the  adoption  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  staUed  at  Stockholm,  when  he  admitted  to  a 
while  Ni^leon  supported  the  claims  of  Frede-  public  audience  the  Russian  general,  Suohtelen, 
no  VL,  king  of  Denmark.  The  old  king  him-  who  was  detested  by  the  Swedes  for  having 
self  offered  the  succession  to  the  brother  of  the  suborned  the  commander  of  Sweaborg,  and 
late  duke  of  Angustenburg,  and  despatched  even  allowed  that  personage  to  be  accredited 
Baron  Moemer  to  Gen.  Wrede,  with  instruc-  as  ambassador  to  the  Swedish  court  On  Dec. 
cions  enjoining  the  latter  to  bring  Napoleon  18,  1810,  he  held  a  conference  with  Czerni- 
over  to  the  king^s  choice.  Moerner.  however,  chef^  in  which  he  declared  himself  '^  to  be 
a  young  man  belonging  to  the  very  large  party  anxious  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  czar,^ 
in  Sweden  which  then  expected  the  recovery  and  to  resign  Finland  forever,  on  the  condition 
of  their  country  only  from  an  intimate  alii-  of  Norway  being  detached  from  Denmark,  and 
ance  with  France,'  on  his  arrivid  at  Paris,  annexed  to  Sweden.  By  the  same  Czemi- 
took  upon  himself;  in  connection  with  Lapie,  a  ohefl;  he  sent  a  most  flattering  letter  to  the 
young  French  officer  in  the  engineers,  with  czar  Alexander.  As  he  thus  drew  nearer  to 
Seigneol,  the  Swedish  consul-general,  and  with  Russia^  the  Swedish  generals  who  had  over- 
count Wrede  himself  to  present  Bernadotte  as  thrown  Gustavus  lY.,  and  favored  his  own 
candidate  for  the  Swedish  throne,  all  of  them  election,  retired  from  him.  Their  opposition, 
taking  care  to  conceal  their  proceedings  from  reechoed  by  the  army  and  the  people,  threat- 
Count  Lagerbielke,  the  Swedish  minister  at  ened  to  become  dangerous^  when  the  invasion 
the  Tuileriea,  and  all  firmly  convinced  by  a  of  Swedish  Pomerania  by  a  French  division, 
series  of  misunderstandings,  artfully  kept  up  Jan.  17,  1812 — a  measure  executed  by  Napo- 
by  Bernadotte,  that  the  latter  was  reidly  the  leon  on  secret  advice  from  Stockholn^^-afford- 
candidate  of  Napoleon.  On  June  29,  accord-  ed  at  last  to  Charles  John  a  plausible  pretext 
in^y,  Wrede  and  Seigneul  sent  despatches  to  for  officially  declaring  the  neutrality  of  Sweden, 
the  Swedish  minister  of  foreign  affieiirs,  both  Secretly,  however,  and  behind  the  back  of  the 
announcing  that  Napoleon  would,  with  great  diet,  he  concluded  with  Alexander  an  often- 
pleasure,  see  the  royal  succession  offered  to  his  sive  alliance  against  France,  signed  March  27, 
lieutenant  wad  relative.    In  spite  of  the  opposi-  1812,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  the  annexation 
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of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  also  stipulated. —  under  his  command  from  taking  the  offensive, 
Kapoleon^s  declaration  of  war  against  Rntoia  and  when  B&iow  twice,  at  Groesbeeren  and 
made  Bemadotte  for  a  time  the  arbiter  of  the  Dennewitz,  had  vanquished  the  French  despite 
destinies  of  Europe.  Napoleon  offered  him,  on  his  orders^  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten 
the  condition  of  his  attaddng  Russia  with  40,000  arm/.  When  Bmdier,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
Swedes,  Finland,  Mecklenburg,  Stettin,  and  all  action,  had  marched  upon  the  Elbe,  and  effected 
the  territory  between  Stettin  and  Volgast.  his  Junction  with  him,  it  was  only  the  threat 
Bemadotte  might  have  decided  the  campaign  held  out  by  Sir  Oharles  Stewart,  the  English 
and  occupied  St  Petersburg  before  Napoleon  commimary  in  his  camp,  of  stopping  tiie  supplies, 
arrived  at  Moscow.  He  preferred  acting  as  the  that  induced  him  to  move  on.  StUl  the  Swedes 
Lepidus  of  a  triumvirate  formed  with  England  appeared  on  the  battle  field  of  Leipsio  for  ap- 
and  Russia.  Inducing  the  sultan  to  ratify  the  pearance'  sake  only,  and  during  tibe  whole  cam- 
peace  of  Bucharest,  he  enabled  the  Russian  ad*  pMgn  lost  not  200  men  before  the  enemy, 
miral  Tchitchakoff  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  When  the  allies  entered  France,  he  retained  the 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  to  operate  on  the  army  of  Sweden  on  her  frontiers.  After  Na- 
flank  of  the  French  army.  He  also  mediated  poleon's  abdication,  he  repidred  personally  to 
tiie  peace  of  Orebro,  concluded  July  18, 1812,  Paris  to  remind  Alexander  of  the  promises  held 
between  Eng^d  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia  out  to  him  at  Abo.  Talleyrand  cut  short  his 
and  Sweden  on  the  other.  Frightened  at  Napo-  puerile  hopes  by  telling  the  council  of  the  allied 
Icon's  first  successes,  Alexander  invited  Oharles  xings,  that  **  there  was  no  alternative  but  Bona- 
John  to  an  interview,  at  the  same  time  offering  parte  or  the  Bourbons,— every  thin^  else  being  a 
him  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  mere  intrigue."  Oharles  John  havmg,  after  fiie 
Prudent  enough  to  dedine  the  latter  offer,  he  battle  of  Leipsic,  invaded  the  duchies  of  Hol- 
aocepted  the  invitation.  On  Aug.  27  he  arrived  stein  and  Schleswig,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
at  Aba  where  he  found  Alexander  very  low-  composed  of  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Russians, 
spirited  and  rather  inclined  to  sue  for  peace.  Freaerio  YI.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  presence 
Having  himself  gone  too  far  to  recede,  he  steeled  of  vastly  superior  forces^  was  forced  to  sign, 
the  wavering  czar  by  flowing  that  Napoleon's  Jan.  14, 1814,  the  peace  of  Kiel,  by  which  Nor- 
apparent  successes  must  lead  to  his  ruin.  The  way  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  The  Norwegians^ 
conference  resolted  in  the  so-called  treaty  of  however,  demurring  to  being  so  unoeremo- 
Abo,  to  which  a  secret  article  was  appended,  niously  disposed  of,  proclaimed  the  independ- 
giving  the  alliance  the  diaraoter  of  a  fiunuy  com-  ence  of  Norway  under  the  auspices  of  Ohnstian 
pact.  In  fact,  Oharles  John  received  nolJiing  Frederic,  crown  prince  of  Denmark.  Therepre- 
but  promises,  while  Russia,  without  the  slight-  eentatives  of  the  nation  assembling  at  Edisvold, 
est  sacrifice,  secured  the  then  inviduableaUiuice  adopted.  May  17, 1814,  a  constitution  still  in 
of  Sweden.  By  authentic  documents  it  hssbeen  force,  and  the  most  democratic  of  modem  £u- 
recently  proved  that  it  depended  at  that  time  rope.  Qaving  put  in  motion  a  Swedish  army 
on  Bemsdotte  cdone  to  have  Finland  restored  to  and  fleet,  and  seized  upon  the  fortress  of  Fred- 
Sweden;  but  the  (Gascon  ruler,  deluded  by  Alex-  erickstadt,  which  commands  the  access  to 
ander's  flattery,  tiiat  ^'one  day  t^e  imperial  Ohristiania,  Oharles  John  entered  into  nego- 
orown  of  France,  when  fallen  from  Napoleon's  tiation,  agreed  to  consider  Norway  as  an  inde- 
brow,  might  rest  upon  his,"  abeady  considered  pendent  state  and  to  accept  the  constitution  of 
Sweden  as  a  mere  pw^Uer,  After  the  French  Edisvold,  carried  the  assent  of  the  assembled 
retreat  from  Moscow,  he  formally  broke  off  storthing  Oct.  7,  and  Nov.  10, 1814,  renaired 
diplomatic  relaidons  with  France,  and  when  to  Ohri^dania,  there,  in  his  own  and  the  king's 
England  guaranteed  him  Norway  by  treaty  of  name,  to  take  the  oath  upon  the  constitution. 
Hairch  18,  1818,  he  entered  the  coalition.  — Oharles  XIII.  expiring  Feb.  5, 1818,  Bema- 
Formshed  with  English  subsidies,  he  landed  dotte,  under  the  name  of  Oharles  XIY.  John, 
in  May,  1818,  at  Stralsnnd  with  about  Stf(,000  was  acknowledged  by  Europe  as  king  both  of 
Swedes  and  advanced  toward  t^e  Elbe.  Dur-  Sweden  and  Norway.  He  now  attempted  to 
ing  the  armistice  of  June  4,  1818,  he  played  ohange  the  Norwegian  constitution,  to  restore 
an  important  part  at  the  meeting  in  Trac^-  the  abolished  nobility,  to  eecure  to  himself  an 
enberg,  where  the  emperor  Alexander  pre-  absolute  veto  and  the  rig^t  of  dismiasiag  all 
sented  him  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  where  officers,  civil  and  military.  This  attempt  gave 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  was  decided  rise  to  serious  conflicts,  and  led,  March  18^ 
TTOon.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  1828,  even  to  a  cavalry  charge  upon  the  inhab- 
the  north,  composed  of  Swedes,  Russians,  itants  of  Ohristiania,  who  were  celebrating  the 
Prusdans,  English,  Hanseatic,  and  north  Ger-  anniversary  of  their  constitution.  A  violent 
man  troops,  he  kept  up  very  equivocal  oonneo-  outbreak  seemed  imminent,  when  the  French 
tions  with  the  French  army,  managed  by  an  in-  revolution  of  1880  caused  the  king  to  resort  for 
dividual  who  frequented  his  head-quarters  as  a  the  m(»nent  to  conciliatory  steps.  Still  Norway, 
fiiend,  and  grounded  on  his  presumption  that  for  the  acquisition  of  which  he  had  sacrificed 
the  French  would  gladly  exchange  Napoleon's  every  thing,  remained  the  constant  source  of 
rule  for  Bemadotte's,  if  he  only  gave  them  embarrassments  throughout  his  whole  reign, 
proofs  of  forbearance  and  clemency.  Oon-  After  the  first  days  of  the  French  revolution  of 
eequentiy,  he  prevented  the  generals  placed  1880,  there  existed  a  single  man  in  Europe  who 
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thon^t  the  king  of  Sweden  a  fit  pretender  for  leoB  fatiher,  Bernard,  bnsy  in  his  stodiei,  was 

the  IVench  throne,  and  that  man  was  Bema-  astonishing  all  his  teachers  at  Oh4tillon.    His 

dotte  himself.    More  than  onoe  he  repeated  to  love  for  stadjr  was  aooompanied  and  sanctified  br 

the  French  diplomatic  agents  at  Stockholm^  ascetic  practices,  which  nis  mother  enconraged. 

^  How  does  it  happen  that  Laffitte  has  not  Yiaons  of  the  infant  Jesus  were  granted  to 

bought  of  me  9"  The  changed  aspect  of  Europcu  him,  and  both  mother  and  son  were  ijfttant  in 

and,  above  all,  the  Polish  insurrection,  inspired  prayer  that  all  worldly  passions  might  be  extin- 

him  for  a  moment  with  the  idea  of  making  front  goished  in  their  hearts.    On  his  return  from 

against  Russia.    His  ofEers  in  this  sense  to  Lord  uie  school  at  Oh4tillon  he  entered  into  a  sort 

Palmerston  meeting  with  a  flat  refusal,  he  had  of  domestic  doister,  the  blessed  society  of 

to  expiate  his  transitory  idea  of  independence  which  was  too  soon  broken  by  the  death  of  his 

by  condading,  June  28,  1834,  a  convention  mother.  At  this  time  he  was  19  years  old.   His 

of  alliance  with  the  emperor  Nicholas,  which  youthful  friends  took  advantage  of  this  event  to 

rendered  him  a  vassal  of  Russia.    From  that  try  upon  him  the  fascinations  of  a  worldly  life, 

moment  his  policy  in  Sweden  was  distinguished  But  the  memory  of  his  mother  was  stronger 

by  encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than  their  persuasions ;  the  charms  of  splendor, 

persecution  of  the  crime  of  Ihe^majesU^  and  and  fame,  and  love,  which  they  set  before  him, 

resistanoe  to  improvements,  even  such  as  the  could  not  change  ms  native  bias,  and  he  deter- 

emancipation  of  industry  from  the  old  laws  of  mined,  at  any  cost,  to  be  a  monk.   The  passion 

guilds  and  corporations.    By  playing  upon  the  which  tempted  St  Anthony  was  cured,  it  is 

jealousies  of  the  different  oMers  constituting  said,  in  Bemard^s  case  by  a  timely  bath  in  a 

the  Swedish  diet,  he  long  succeeded  in  para-  tank  of  cold  water,  whidi  chilled  out  of  his 

lydng  all  movement,  but  the  liberal  resolutions  body  all  impure  and  unhallowed  heat    Like 

of  the  diet  of  1844,  which  were  to  be  converted,  Augustine  and  Gregory,  and  many  of  the  early 

according  to  the  constitution,  into  laws  by  the  fiithera,    he  asserted  a  miraculous  call  to  the 

diet  of  1845,  threatened  his  policy  with  final  monastic  life.    And  he  would  not  go  alone  to  his 

discomfiture,   when   his   deatn   occurred. — ^If  convent  He  remembered,  like  Dives  in  the  par* 

Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Oharles  XIV.,  able,  that  he  had  "  five  brethren,"  and  his  first 

partly  recovered  from  a  century  and  a  half  of  care  was  to  make  these  brethren  such  as  him- 

miseries  and  misfortunes,  this  was  due  not  to  seU^  and  bring  them  to  share   his  holy  lot 

Bemadotte,  but  exclusively  to  the  native  ener-  Andrew  and  Bartholomew,  younger  brothers, 

gies  of  the  nation,  and  the  agencies  of  a  long  were  easily  won.    Guy,  Uie  elde^  was  for  a 

peace.  time  retiuned  by  his  wife,  but  a  judicious  appeal 

BERNALILLO,  a  county  in  the  E.  central  to  her  fears  overcame  her  reluctance,  ana  she 

part  of  New  Mexico,  with  an  area  of  about  900  consented  to  go  to  a  nunnerv  and  leave  her  lord 

sq.  m.    The  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  to  his  religious  destiny.    A  rich  and  warlike 

which  intersect  it,  and  the  Rio  de  San  Jose,  nnde  was  next  the  proselyte  of  his  pious  ne- 

which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  are  the  prin-  phew,  and  giving  up  casties,  and  retainers,  and 

dpal  rivers.    The  surface  in  the  E.  is  rough  treasure,  assumed  the  cowl  and  frock  of  perpet- 

and  mountainous.  In  1850,  this  county  yielded  ual  poverty.    Gerard,  the  second  brother,  was 

17,701  bushels  of  wheat,  30,808  of  com,  2,800  more  insensible.    He  loved  the  excitement  of 

of  peas  and  beans,  8,500  pounds  of  wool,  and  knightiy  Ufe,  and  could  not  believe  that  the 

890  gallons  of  wine.   Pop.  7,751.   Albuquerque  world  and  its  good  tilings  ought  to  be  despised, 

is  the  chief  town.  A  wonderful  vision  disarmed  hisobstinacy.    Ly- 

BERNARD,  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latiu  ing  wounded  in  a  dungeon,  he  saw  and  heard 

church,  bom  at  Fontaines,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  Holy  Spirit  calling  to  his  mind  a  prophecy 

1091,  died  in  the  abbey  of  Gliurvaux,  Aug.  20,  which  his  brother  had  made,  that  by  that  wound 

1158.    Both  of  his  parents  belonged  to  noble  the  Lord  would  find  the  way  to  his  heart 

families.    His  father,  Tescelixi,  was  a  knight  of  Then^  as  to  Paul  at  Philippi,  the  prison  doors 

the  house  of  ChatiUon,  and  his  mother,  Aleth,  were  opened,  his  chains  were  thrown  of^  and 

was  a  daughter  of  Gount  Bernard  of  Mont-  he  was  led  into  the  church  by  Bernard  to  join 

bard.    Bernard  was  the  8d  of  a  family  of  7  the  devoted  brotherhood.    The  rule  chosen  by 

children.    Before  his  birth  his  mother  saw  in  tiie  brethren  was  the  new  Gistercian  rule,  and 

her  dream  a  white  dog^  spotted  with  red,  and  they  appli^  themselves  diligentiy  to  fulfil  their 

barking  fiercely.    The  dream  was  interpreted  season  of  novitiate.    Bernard's  discipline  was 

to  ngnify  that  the  child  to  be  bom  should  be  a  rigorous  in  the  extreme.    His  labors  were  se- 

guardiaa  to  the  church,  a  foe  to  its  enemiesi  vere,  his  ff^tringa  protracted,  his  sensibilities 

and  should  bark  loudly  against  tiiem.    It  is  nn*  were  blunted  by  various  exposure,  till  he  lost 

certain  whether  the  name  afterward  given  to  almost  all  sense  of  outward  impresuons.    His 

Bernard  of  '*  watch^dog  to  the  churcV'  pro-  meagre  and  haggard  frame  was  a  fearful  wit- 

dnoed  the  legend,  or  the  legend  produced  the  ness  of  the  struggle  of  the  soul  in  its  contest 

name.    From  the  beginning  the  child  was  des>  with  the  body.    Bernard  gloried  in  this  physi* 

lined  to  a  clerical  and  schouuBtic  life,  to  which  he  cal  weakness,  and  used  it  as  a  proselyting  influ- 

ws^inclined  by  his  native  preference.   His^arly  ence.    His  novitiate  year  brought  numerous 

thirst  for  knowledge  was  amazing.    While  his  converts.    Sons  were  separated  from  fathers, 

brothen  shared  the  martial  tastes  of  their  rest-  husbands  from  wivesi  the  knight  from  his  hall. 
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and  the  epieare4h>m  his  pleasare.  to  try  the  the  Yirgin,  whidh  oame  to  lend  aid  to  their 

bleesiog  of  a  hermit  life.    A  son  and  a  sister  of  wailinsr  devotee,  — the  celestial  music  which 

the  devoted  family  remained  yet  to  be  won  to  eeemea  to  float  around,  and  the  inspired  words 

the  church.     Nivard,  the  Benjamin  of  the  which  seemed  to  flow  like  a  heavenly  voice 

house,  was   left  to  comfort  the  old  fiither,  from  the  lips  of  this  dying  Christian.    The 

forsaketf  by  his  children.    But  the  boy  pre-  restoration  mm  such  a  nclmess  seemed  a  new 

ferred  a  heavenly  to  an  earthly  father,  and  the  miracle.    It  taught  Bernard  a  useful  lesson : 

Erospect  of  a  fuller  inheritance  could  not  keep  that  immoderate  self-denial  was  not  less  an 
im  back.  ^*It  is  too  unfdr,"  said  Nivard;  evil  than  immoderate  indulgence.  Henceforth, 
^^you  give  me  earth  while  you  take  heaven.  I  recognizing  his  own  weakness  of  body,  he  was 
must  go  with  you.^'  Daily  new  recruits  were  less  enthusiastio  in  his  austerities.  The  12  suo- 
added,  and  before  Clairvaux  had  sathored  oeeding  years  of  Bemard^s  life  were  devoted 
its  Qompany,  the  slopes  of  the  jIUps  and  to  monastic  work,  either  in  the  reform  and  di- 
Pyren^  testified,  by  their  frequent  proces-  rection  of  the  convents  already  established,  or 
sions  and  their  multiplied  vigils,  to  the  effi-  in  suggestions  concerning  new  establishmentSb 
cient  zeal  of  the  young  Cistercian  evangelist.  His  correspondence  in  this  period  was  vast, 
The  year  of  novitiate  was  passed  by  the  breth-  and  he  gave  audience  to  great  numbers  who 
ren  in  the  convent*  of  Ctteauz.  In  this  time  came  to  consult  him.  His  studies  were  not 
several  new  convents  had  been  founded  in  the  less  vigorously  prosecuted,  both  in  scriptural 
neighborhood.  The  abbot  of  Citeauz,  a  shrewd  and  patristic  lore;  and  while  metropolitan 
and  skilful  Judge  of  character,  had  discovered  bishops  marvdled  at  his  sagacity,  the  monks  of 
qualities  in  Bernard  which  indicated  him  as  the  his  convent  listened  with  admiration  to  his 
proper  head  of  a  new  foundation.  In  the  year  daily  religious  readings.  Augustine^s  theology 
1116,  Bernard,  with  12  monks,  among  whom  and  the  Cantides  of  Solomon  were  &vorite 
were  his  brothers,  was  sent  out  to  find  in  the  themes.  In  the  year  1124,  his  hearths  desire 
province  of  Champagne  a  suitable  place  for  a  was  gratified  by  the  vows  which  the  last  of  his 
Cistercian  community.  He  chose  a  wild  gorge  family,  Humbeline,  his  only  sister,  offered  at 
in  the  diocese  of  Luigres,  noted  as  a  haunt  of  one  of  the  convents  of  his  foundation.  Two 
robbers,  the  ill-omened  name  of  which  was  years  before  she  had  visited  Clairvaux,  and 
the  "  Valley  of  Wormwood.*^  Here  tiie  self-  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  its 
denying  brethren  buUt  tiieir  cells^  arranged  life  that  she  returned  determined  to  renounoe 
tlieir  duties,  chose  Bernard  their  abbot,  and  the  pomp  of  ih»  world,  the  charms  of  her 
attracted  by  their  sanctity  such  crowds  of  vis-  high  social  rank,  and  the  society  of  her  noble 
itors  that  the  new  name  of  '^  Clairvauz,"  or  husband,  for  a  liome  in  the  cloister.  A  post- 
^*  Beautiful  Valley,"  seemed  fidrly  justified,  humous  sainthood  rewarded  her  devotion. 
The  numbers  of  the  brotherhood  n^pidly  multi->  The  emineDt  fitness  of  Bernard  for  public 
plied.  Their  charities  were  the  praise  of  all  affairs  compelled  him  gradually  to  engage  in 
the  region.  Their  austerities  recalled  the  le-  labors  of  a  different  kind.  He  was  repeatedly 
gendary  story  of  eastern  cenobites.  The  gifts  called  abroad  to  reconcile  disputes  between 
which  came  to  them  were  at  once  redistributed  bishops  and  their  dioceses,  between  the  church 
to  the  poor  and  the  penitents  In  all  their  la-  and  the  nobles.  No  arbiter  had  such  influence, 
bors,  in  all  their  watchings,  in  all  their  self-de-  The  prelates  of  the  church  could  depend  upon 
nials,  Bernard  was  foremost,  and  the  pride  of  him  to  sustain  them  agidnst  the  civil  power, 
asceticism  was  shamed'  by  his  ghastly  counte-  but  he  asked  in  retam  that  they  should  renounce 
nance  and  emaciated  frame.  The  fame  of  the  luxuries  of  secular  living.  Abbot  Suger, 
miracle  was  speedily  added  to  the  evidence  of  prime  minister  of  Louis  the  Fat,  was  persuaded 
such  endurance.  Men  came  to  Clairvaux  to  be  1^  Bernard  to  relinquish  his  secular  station  and 
healed  of  their  infirmities  by  one  whom  sick-  confine  himself  at  St.  Denis  to  his  religious 
ness  had  reduced  almost  to  spiritual  proper-  charge.  Henry,  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  Ste- 
tions,.  and  whose  courage  and  power  no  dis-  phen  of  Paris,  were  supported  in  their  appeal 
ease  or  starvation  seemed  able  to  destroy,  to  Rome,  against  the  king,  by  the  commanding 
Without  the  care  of  an  earthly  friend,  however,  voice  of  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  At  the  ooua- 
it  is  probable  that  the  protection  of  the  Divine  dl  of  Troyes,  in  1128,  he  vindicated  the  canons 
Spirit  would  have  fiEuled  to  rescue  tiie  abbot  of  the  church,  and  took  part  in  those  stormy 
from  his  obstinate  self-immolation.  This  friend  debates  about  the  excesses  of  the  Templar 
felt  that  it  was  too  soon  for  so  rare  a  man  to  knights.  At  the  council  of  ChMons,  in  1129,  he 
die.  (Jompelled  by  superior  authority  to  sub-  asnsted  to  depose  the  bishop  of  Verdun.  Re- 
mit himself  to  regimen  and  a  physician,  Ber-  peated  offers  of  lucrative  sees  were  steadily 
nard,  against  his  wHl,  recovered ;  but  the  refused  by  him.  He  preferred  to  dictate  Cath- 
chapter  of  his  long  sickness  is  as  edifying  as  olio  faith  and  practice  from  his  convent,  rather 
any  of  his  life.  William  of  Champeaux,  the  than  accept  any  bishopric.  In  the  year  1130, 
friend  who  saved  him  from  himself,  has  given  an  event  occurred  which  drew  Bernard  from 
a  glowing  account  of  his  interviews  with  the  the  seclusion  of  his  convent,  and  6aused  him 
sufferer  in  those  hours  of  pain,  the  patience,  to  make  longer  journeys  and  enter  more^to 
humilitv,  trust,  exaltation  of  that  darkened  political  life  than  ever  before.  Less  than  50 
cell, — ^the  visible  forma  of  saints,  angels,  and  years  after  the  death  of  Hildebrand,  the  mag- 
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nifloent  papal  empire  which  he  had  oonsoli-  ooncession,  or  consent  to  yield  any  point  which 
dated  was  threatened  with  min  by  a  schism  in  the  church  had  gained  upon  the  state.  He  ask- 
ihe  sacred  college.  Rival  claimants  disputed  ed,  and  finally  won  from  the  emperor,  an  nn- 
the  divine  right  of  spiritual  lordships.  Before  conditional  support  of  Innocent  The  grateful 
the  death  of  Honorius  II.,  the  succession  had  pope  in  the  next  year,  1181,  honored  his  advo* 
been  apparently  secured  by  Peter  of  Leon,  a  cate  by  a  visit  to  Olairvauz,  where  himself  and 
cardinal  whose  ability,  learning,  and  eloquence,  his  companions  were  greatly  edified  and  moved 
all  confessed,  whose  wealth  was  unbounded,  by  the  simple  furniture,  the  coarse  garments, 
and  whose  genius  for  management  few  could  the  scanty  fare,  and  the  pious  hymns  of  the  Ois- 
resist.  The  chief  objections  to  him  were  that  tercian  brotherhood.  New  privileges  to  the 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Jew,  and  that  his  tastes  order  were  the  result  of  this  vbit,  and  the  tithes 
were  rather  secular  than  religious.  On  the  which  they  had  paid  to  the  elder  order  of  Olu- 
death  of  Honorius,  without  maSdng  official  an-  ny  from  henceforth  ceased.  In  1182. Bernard 
nouncement  or  calling  a  regular  meeting  of  the  accompanied  Innocent  into  Italy.  His  labors  in 
college,  the  cardinal  who  were  hostile  to  this  peninsula  were  various  and  excessive.  The 
Peter  met  secretly,  and  publidied  simultane-  division  between  its  various  states  tended  to 
ondy  with  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  hinder  the  restoration  of  Oatholic  unity.  Some 
the  former  pope,  the  name  of  the  new  one,  of  them  had  already  declared  for  Anacletus,  in 
Innocent  II.,  whom  they  had  chosen.  The  hatred  to  others  who  were  favorable  to  Inno- 
partisans  of  Peter,  indignant  at  the  act,  held  cent.  It  was  Bernard^s  joy  to  reconcile  these 
at  once  a  counter  meeting,  and  chose  Peter,  hereditary  foes.  First  Genoa,  whose  jealousy  of 
who  took  the  name  of  Anacletus.  The  strife  was  Pisa  was  obstinate  and  deep-rooted,  was  subdued 
uneqnaL  Wealth  and  ability  turned  the  scale  in  by  the  preaching  of  the  great  apostle,  until 
&vor  of  the  cardinal  of  Leon.  Innocent  and  his  the  people  almost  forced^  lum  to  stav  as  their 
partisans  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  chief  bishop.  Then  Pisa,  in  turn,  yielded  to  the 
Tuscany,  and  leave  the  Jew's  son  to  reign  persuasions  of  his  eloquence.  In  turbulent 
in  the  capital  of  Christendom.  The  king  of  Milan  he  found  a  harder  task ;  but  here,  too, 
France  seized  the  opportunity  of  interfering;  the  prejudice  of  prelates  and  the  passions 
and  called  a  council  at  £tampes,  near  Paris,  to  of  the  multitude  were  charmed  into  submis- 
decide  between  the  claimants.  Bernard  came  sion,  and  the  city  claimed  the  saintly  media- 
to  this  council,  gave  his  support  to  Innocent,  tor  to  be  the  fit  successor  of  Ambrose  in  their 
and  procured  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  exUe.  cathedral  chair.  Bernard  could  hardly  with- 
He  sustained  the  cause  of  the  poor  claimant  hold  himself  from  their  urgency.  •  He  granted 
against  the  rich,  of  the  humble  Christian  against  them  the  partial  boon  of  a  Cistercian  colony, 
the  haughty  grandee.  It  was  easier,  however.  In  the  mean  time,  the  indefatigable  missionary 
to  decree  the  right  of  Innocent  than  to  restore  was  found  negotiating  at  the  German  court,  to 
him  to  Rome  or  depoee  his  rival.  The  consent  reconcile  an  imperial  uncle  with  the  nephews 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  must  first  be  ob-  of  his  predecessor,  Conrad  and  Frederic ;  and 
tained,  and  the  pretensions  of  Anacletus  must  a  finer  issue  of  this  secondary  mission  was  the 
first  be  set  aside  in  the  secular  courts.  Bernard  conversion  of  the  duchess  Aloide,  sister  to  Lo- 
undertook  the  task  of  doing  this.  He  became  thaire,  from  her  scandalous  life  to  the  practice 
Innocent's  missionary.  Henry,  of  England,  of  piety.  Returning,  after  5  years  of  conflict, 
who  was  first  visited,  hesitated  to  admit  the  to  bis  qiuet  home  at  Clairvaux,  he  was  delighted 
justice  of  Innocent's  cause,  but  yielded  to  the  to  find  its  afiBurs  peaceful  and  prosperous,  unity 
obliging  offer  of  Bernard :  *^  You  can  answer  of  spirit  among  the  brethren,  and  a  welcome  as 
to  ^Dd  for  all  your  other  sins,"  said  the  astute  firaternal  as  that  which  Alpine  peasants  had 
abbot^  *^  leave  this  to  me ;  I  will  take  the  re«  given  him  all  along  his  way.  If  the  shepherds 
qwnsibility  1"  From  England,  after  a  tour  of  came  down  from  their  rocks  and  begged  him  to 
preaching  through  France,  in  which  he  left  bless  their  children,  the  monks  wept  for  joy 
eYeTj  one  devoted  to  Innocent,  Bernard  when  they  embraced  the  knees  of  their  holy 
sought  the  German  emperor,  already  half  in-  director.  His  hope  of  rest  was  soon  disappoint* 
dined  to  Innocent's  party.  At  Li^ge  the  solemn  ed.  The  embers  of  schism  rekindled.  Ck)unt 
meeting  took  place  between  the  greatest  of  tern-  William  of  Aquitaine,  the  boldest  of  French 
noral  and  the  chief  of  spiritual  sovereigns  (for  barons,  had  sworn  an  oatli  to  listen  to  no  sophis- 
innocent  had  accompanied  Bernard  on  this  tries  which  should  persuade  him  and  his  people 
ioumey).  Holding  the  bridle  of  the  pope's  away  from  their  allegiance  to  Anacletus.  His 
horse,  the  emperor  led  his  holy  guest  through  arbitrary  insolence,  the  terror  insnired  by  his 
the  streets  of  the  city.  But  more  conspicuous  gigantic  presence,  fund  his  real  abuity,  both  as 
than  either  pope  or  emperor  in  the  procession  a  statesman  and  a  general,  made  him  a  more 
was  the  gaunt  and  bent  figure  of  that  monk,  formidable  enemy  than  Bernard  had  thus  far 
whose  works  and  worth  had  won  for  him,  dealt  with.  He  had  deposed  bishops  who  sup- 
throughout  all  Europe,  the  renown  of  a  saint,  ported  Innocent.  Failing  in  his  argument  with 
Lothaire  was  willing  to  defend  the  daim  of  In-  this  bold  man,  Bernard  tried  an  experiment, 
Docent)  if  he  might  be  allowed  the  right  of  in-  such  as  Ambrose  had  tried  with  Tbeodosius. 
vestiture,  formerly  exercised  by  the  Grerman  He  chose  the  occasion  of  the  holy  mass  in  the 
emperor&    Bernard  would  not  make  any  sudi  church  where  William  was  wont  to  attend. 
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The  mystic  rite  of  transabstantiation  perform-    Obterdan  assa^ned)  hastened  to  dedare  his  taJl 
edy  the  monk,  who  seemed  now  to  the  multi-    eonfidenee  in  his  religions  father.     Bernard 
tude  to  be  a  very  prophet  of  God,  lifted  the    eonld  write  to  him   playfully,  bat  prondly : 
paten  with  its  wafer,  bore  it  ont  to  meet  the    ^  They  say  that  I  am  more  the  pope  than  y<m 
entering  count,  and,  ^th  stern  voice  and  flash-    are.*^    The  oonfidenoe  of  Eugene  was  ^eedily 
ing  eye,  thus  addressed  him :  ^^  We  have  prayed    proved  by  the  work  which  he  introsted  to  his 
to  you,  and  you  have  despised  us.    With  many    friend  of  preaching  and  organiang  a  new  cm- 
servants  of  God  we  have  prayed,  and  yon  have    sade.    Already  the  Ohristiaii  kingd<Hn  in  Syria, 
mocked  our  vows.    Now  comes  to  you  the  Son    which  Godfrey  and  his  followers  had  won,  was 
of  the  Virgin,  the  head  of  the  chnrch  whom    rent  by  internal  fends,  and  menaced  by  the 
you  persecute.   Now  stands  here  thy  Judge,  the    gathering  forces  of  the  Saracens,  who  had  made 
Judge  of  all  tJie  earth  I    Wilt  thon  despise,  as    head  at  Edessa.    Retnminff  pilgrims  brought 
thou  hast  despised  his  servants,  the  Judge  into    back  doleftil  tidings,  and  the  oidl  for  aid  was 
whose  hands  thy  soul  shall  &11?"  Trembling,  the    too  loud  to  be  disregarded.    King  Louis,  of 
crowd  waited  the  issue.    An  instant  more,  and    France,  was  readv  to  go,  and  only  asked  for 
the  scowling  hero  turned  pale,  and  the  haughty    the  sympathy  of  his  people  and  the  idlianoe  of 
count  fell  like  a  dead  man  at  the  feet  of  the    the  German  emperor.    Bernard  now  took  up 
prophet    He  rose  a  penitent ;  and  two  years    the  mission  of  Peter  the  Hermit.     He  ran 
later,  they  wondered  to  see  this  reckless  leader    through  France  and  Germany,  in  cities  and  vil- 
go  on  to'finish  his  course  and  die  a  martyr  in    lages,  stirring  up  high  and  low,  arousing  indif- 
pOgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Spanish  St    £^nce,  inflaming  piety,  opening  the  coffers  of 
James.    In  1187,  Bernard  was  a  8d  time  sum*    the  rich,  promising  indulgence  to  the  profligate, 
moned  from  the  quiet  of  his  convent,  to  plead    and  calling  all,  saints  and  sinners,  together,  to 
the  cause  of  Innocent,  before  King  Roger,  of    come  to  the  holy  war.    His  success  was  instant 
Sicily,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  holy    and  wonderful.    More  than  once  his  robe  was 
city.    The  necessity  of  unity  in  the  church,  and    torn  to  shreds  in  furnishing  crosses  to  the  eager 
the  right  of  minorities  to  decide  disputed  ques-    volunteers.    He  writes  to  Eugenius  that  Uie 
tions,  were  arguments  which  Boger  and  his  par-    cities  and  castles  are  deserted,  that  the  wives  are 
tisans  could  not  well  resist.    The  opportune    becoming  widows,  and  that  there  is  hardly  one 
death  of  Anacletus  weakened  the  schism  still    man  to  7  women.    Soon  he  had  to  moderate 
further;  and,  although  the  form  of  electing    the  excitement  and  check  the  excesses  of  the 
his  successor  was  tried,  the  party  were  forced    host  which  he  had  gathered.    He  strove  es- 
to  confess    themselves  vanquished,    and   the    peciaUy  to  prevent  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
persevering   abbot   received   the   testimonies    which  was  the  first  sign  of  the  new  Ghristian 
of  their  final  submission.     Innocent  was  in-    fhry.    In  the  year  1147  the  2  great  expeditions 
stalled  at  Borne,  and  Bernard  was  able  to  see    set  out.    Concision  marked  their  way,  and  dis- 
the  fruit  of  his  8  years  of  toil  and  contest,    aster  followed  them.    The  Greek  emperor,  in 
Thus  far  the  public  work  of  Bernard  had  been    his  dealing  with  Conrad,  sustained  the  fame  of 
mainly  against  schism.    He  was  now  to  enter    his  race  for  treachery,  and  sufiSared  the  German 
the  field  against  heresy,  and  in  defence  of  tradi-    forces  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  their  Moslem  foes. 
tional  OathoUo  faith.    A  visit  to  the  convent  of    The  French  expedition  was  equally  unfortunate, 
the  Paradete^  of  which  Heloise  was  abbess,  had    and,  though  a  fragment  reached  Syria  and  laid 
acquainted  him  with  the  views  and  principles    siege  to  Damascus,  the  climate  and  vices  of  that 
of  Abelard,    the   great   scholastic   reformer,    region  finished  the  destruction  which  the  for- 
Throuffh  his  infiuence,  in  the  year  1140,  a    tnnes  of  war  had  begun.    Mortified  and  d^ect- 
council  was  held  at  Sens  to  consider  those  opin-    ed,  as  well  by  the  conduct  of  his  queen  as  by 
ions.    From  a  conviction  that  his  cause  was    the  ruin  of  his  enterprise,  Louis  came  back  to 
hopeless,  or  from  fear,  as  some  say,  Abelard  did    his  kingdom,  brining  with  him  scarcely  a  tenth 
not  dare  to  justify  himself  before  the  council,    of  the  grand  army  which  had  departed.    The 
and  his  default  was  pronounced,  with  his  sen-    wei^t  of  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  ad- 
tence  as  a  heretic.     His  death  at  Oluny,  on    viser  of  the  ill-starred  expedition,  and  Bernard, 
the  journey  which  he  was  making  to  Bome,    who  had  deprecated  the  evils  and  protested 
saved  his  adversary  from  the  annoyance  of  far-    against  the  blunders  of  the  campaign,  was  curs- 
ther  controversy.    In  this  and  subsequent  years    ed  in  htdl  and  cabin,  by  priest  and  prince,  by 
Bernard's  life  was  embittered  by  misunder-    widow  and  orphan,  for  its  fatal  result    His 
standings  with  the  pope,  who  preferred  the    firmness  had  well-nigh  given  way  under  such 
good-w3l  of  the  secular  powers  to  the  friend-    reproaches.    His  evident  error  in  judgment  was 
ship  of  that  religious  vassal  who  had  placed    treated  as  crime,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
him  on  the  papS  throne.     In  touching  re-    accompanied  the  host  seemed  to  testify  against 
preaches  Bernard  expresses  his  sorrow  at  this    him.    The  fame  of  Bernard,  tarnished  by  this 
ingratitude  and  neglect    His  infiuence  at  Bome,    disaster  abroad,  was  retrieved  by  his  successful 
however^  was  soon  regmned.    After  the  short    warfare  with  new  heresy  at  home.    He  deans- 
reigns  of  Celestine  IL  and  Lucius  H.,  one  of  his    ed  Languedoc  from  the  scandal  which  Henry 
own  spiritual    children,   another   Bernard  of    of  Lausanne  and  Peter  of  Bruis,  the  Cathari,  or 
Glairvaux,  was  called  to  the  chur  of  St  Peter.    Purist,  leaders  had  brought  upon  that  province. 
Eugenius  HI.  (for  that  was  the  name  which  the    These  men  had  inveighed  against  the  vices  ci 
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tlie  eUrgy,  and  proolaimed  a  return  to  the  nm-  was  set  in  tbe  palendar  of  the  ehnroh  bj  Pope 
pie  deoenciee  of  the  gospel  age.  Bernard  hated  Alexander,  though,  from  the  great  number  of 
luxury  in  the  priesthood,  but  he  hated  schism  candidatea^  it  was  not  openly  prodaimed  among 
more;  and  the  same  voice  which  had  protested  the  saints  until  IIH.— Few  men  have  better 
against  the  persecution  of  Jews  counselled  the  deserved  this  honor.  Few  have  loved  tbe 
extermination  of  rebellious  Ohristians.  A  rabbi  church  with  more  steadfast  and  unselfish  devo- 
oould  praise  the  good  monk  who  had  saved  him  tion.  Few  have  rendered  to  it  more  signal 
from  massacre,  but  numbers  of  men  and  women  services.  On  his  moral  purity  no  stain  rests, 
whose  crime  was  that  they  exalted  virtue  above  His  stem  integrity  has  never  been  doubted, 
submission,  were  sent  to  death  by  the  approval  He  enforced  upon  others  no  rule  to  which  he 
of  this  same  monk.  It  is  the  darkest  spot  in  was  not  ready  to  conform,  no  duty  which  he 
Bernard's  life.  More  pleasant  is  the  story  of  was  not  ready  to  do.  If  he  loved  influence 
his  reftitation,  at  the  council  at  Bheims,  in  1148,  and  was  not  insensible  to  praise,  he  compro- 
of  the  Sabellian  luiAop,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  mised  no  principle,  and  he  adopted  no  policy 
Warned  by  the  fate  of  Abelard,  the  heretio  for  the  sske  of  power  or  applause.  He  was 
bishop  found  it  expedient  to  save  himself  by  by  nature  loysJ  to  tradition,  and  suspicious  of 
judioioas  concessions.  In  vain,  after  this,  did  novelty.  Severe  sometimes  in  his  Judgments 
they  try  to  engage  Bernard  in  the  preaching  of  of  others,  he  was  always  severe  in  his  Judgment 
a  new  crusade.  His  public  life  was  finished,  of  himsell  His  temper  was  that  of  a  cham- 
His  last  5  years  were  passed  in  comparative  re-  pion  and  a  ruler,  but  not  of  a  despot.  Skilled 
tirement,  varied  onl^  by  literary  occupations  m  diplomatic  arts,  he  was  yet  intolerant  of  all 
and  the  visits  of  distinguished  friends.  Gu-^  temporizing  or  hesitation  in  the  service  of 
mard,  kinff  of  Sardinia,  and  Pope  Eugenius,  truth.  The  church  knew  him  as  a  trusty  ser- 
were  at  different  times  his  guests.  The  *'bum-  vant,  faithful  to  his  profession,  terrible  to  all 
ing  and  shining  li^ht  of  the  Irish  church,''  its  foes.  lM<inng  ihat  kindness  of  manner  and 
MakchL  saint  and  bishop,  died  on  a  visit  to  the  that  broad  charity  which  made  Peter  the  Yen- 
home  or  his  early  friend,  and  it  was  Bernard's  arable,  of  Oluny,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate, 
privil^e  to  close  the  eyes  and  write  the  life  of  Bernard  £^ed  the  ennobling  reputation  of 
this  dear  brother  in  the  faith.  That  biography  guardian  to  the  faith.  Ko  man  of  his  age  had 
established  Malachi's  right  to  sainthood.  Theab-  a  wider  renown.  Neman  of  that  age  fills  a 
bess  Hildegard,  the  marvel  and  the  enigma  of  larger  place  in  its  history.  Bernard^s  reputa- 
Christian  £urope  in  all  the  12th  century,  found  tion  rests  on  4  substantial  grounds,  his  integrity 
in  Bernard  a  friend  who  vindicated  her  at  Borne,  and  consistency  of  personal  character,  his  re- 
and  believed  that  her  gift  of  prophecy  was  real,  markable  executive  ability,  his  eloquence  as  a 
In  these  last  years  the  most  remarkable  of  Ber-  preacher,  and  his  affluence  and  skill  as  a 
nard^s  compositions  were  written.  But  his  writer.  Of  his  personal  character  we  have  al- 
physical  powers  were  waning  to  their  end.  ready  spoken.  In  proof  of  his  executive  ability, 
Early  in  1163  a  sickness  attacked  him,  in  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  for  a  long 
which  distress  of  mind  aggravated  his  pains  of  term  of  years  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  church, 
body.  His  friend  Eugenius  had  departed,  with  we  have  the  record  of  the  monasteries  which 
his  other  friends,  before  him,  and  he  had  no  he  founded  or  gathered,  viz. :  86  in  France,  11 
wish  to  live  longer  in  a  world  so  ftdl  of  sin,  and  in  Spain,  10  in  England  and  Ireland,  6  in  Flan* 
care,  and  sorrow.  Sad  words  he  dictated  from  ders,  4  in  Italy,  2  in  Grermany,  2  in  Sweden,  1 
his  sick  bed,  telling  the  trial  of  his  weary  heart,  in  Hungary,  and  1  in  Denmark.  At  Glairvaux 
Tet  his  faith  did  not  &il,  and  he  was  ready  for  at  the  time  of  his  death,  there  were  TOO  breth- 
more  service  if  the  church  had  need  of  him.  ren.  Such  organizing  power  was  unprecedent* 
Summoned  by  the  archbishop  of  Metz  to  heal  ed  in  mediavid  Ghristian  history,  and  seemed 
a  bloody  feud  which  had  arisen  in  his  di-  to  entitle  Bernard  to  rank  with  Basil  and  PauL 
ooese,  between  the  knights  and  the  people.  It  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  mess- 
he  rose  from  his  bed,  made  a  rapid  Journey  nre  Bernard's  influence  as  a  preacher  and  a 
of  some  60  miles^  and  met  the  contending  writer.  His  treatises,  authoritative  as  they 
partieB  as  they  stood  arrayed  on  either  side  still  are,  have  been  superseded  by  the  works  of 
of  the  Koselle.  The  nobles  ridiculed  the  in^  Bellannin  and  Aquinas,  and  his  sermons  do  not 
terferoice  of  this  ghost,  scorned  his  words,  and  Justify  or  explain  his  singular  fame  for  pulpit 
laughed  at  the  dream  which  he  told  them,  eloquence.  It  needs  nice  discrimination  to 
But  that  veiy  night  the  prophecy  of  peace  separate  his  genuine  writings  from  thd^  which 
wlueh  he  left  was  fulfilled,  the  hearts  of  the  have  been  fa^ly  attributed  to  him.  Some  of 
knights  were  melted,  and  the  Gloria  in  exeeUd9  these  latter  are  palpable  forgeries ;  but  some 
was  chanted  by  the  united  hosts.  This  last  are  dose  imitations  of  his  style  and  man- 
effort  was  fataL  Bernard  returned  to  his  con-  ner.  The  genuine  writings  of  Bernard  may 
vent  to  die.  At  the  age  of  68,  surrounded  by  be  divided  into  8  classes :  episUes,  sermons, 
his  brethren,  he  breathed  his  last  His  body  and  treatises,  moral  and  theological.  Of  the 
was  buried  in  the  church  at  Clairvanx.  He  epistles  480  are  contained  in  (he  collections  of 
had  been  abbot  88  years.  The  public  voice  de-  Mabillon  and  Martdne,  489  of  which  were  the 
manded  his  immediate  canonization.  In  the  work  of  Bernard  himself,  the  remainder  being 
year  1106, 12  years  after  his  death,  his  name  either  addressed  to  him  or  drawn  up  by  his 
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secretary.  These  letters  are  addressed  to  5  nessof  bispreaobing  is  Mralleled  only  bj  the 
classes  of  persona :  1,  to  monks  and  abbots ;  3,  stories  of  the  crowds  in  England  and  America 
to  archbishops,  bishops,  and  secular  priests ;  8,  which  were  moved  and  swayed  by  the  appeals 
to  the  pope  and  the  various  officials  at  the  Bo-  of  Whitefield ;  while  the  written  monuments  of 
man  court ;  4,  to  princes,  nobles,  and  states-  that  preaching  which  survive  seem,  as  in  the 
men ;  6,  to  private  individuals.  The  sul^ects  case  of  Whit^eld,  wholly  inadequate  to  such  a 
of  the  letters  are  very  various.  8ome  are  mo-  result  The  best  sermons  of  the  collection  are 
nastic,  dwelling  on  the  needs  and  the  methods  the  exilogies  of  departed  brethren.  Of  tlie  12 
of  cenobite  life.  8ome  are  mystical,  descanting  treatises  of  Bernard,  the  first  in  time  is  entitled 
upon  the  doubts  and  struggles  of  the  soul  on  the  **  Twelve  Degrees  of  Humiiity  and  Fride.'^ 
its  way  to  perfection.  Some  treat  of  the  gen-  Thb  youthfd  treatise  is  very  oarefiilly  drawn  up, 
eral  principles  of  right  and  duty,  some  of  par-  and  the  antitheses,  though  redundant,  are  often 
ticular  applications  of  those  principles.  Many  ingenious.  The  work  on  ^^  The  Love  of  God,** 
of  the  letters  are  concerned  with  matt^is  of  seems  to  show  that  Bernard  was  not  a  believer 
elections  in  the  church,  questions  of  disputed  in  perfect  disinterestedness  of  love.  It  is  a  log- 
episcopal  authority  or  fidelity.  Many  of  them  icat  and  accurate  treatise.  The  "  Apology'*  is  a 
are  political,  many  dogmatical,  some  highly  severe  polemic  attack  upon  the  disorders  and 
polemic,  and  not  a  few  purely  complimentary  extravagances  of  the  m<Miks  of  Cluny.  The 
and  personal.  Chronologically,  the  letters  may  language  is  sharp  and  bitter.  The  treatise  on 
be  ranged  into  4  series:  the  first  covering  11  "Grace  and  Free-will"  is  more  subtle  thanthor- 
years,  from  1119  to  1180 ;  the  second  8  years,  ough  as  a  discussion  of  that  subject  The  trea- 
from  1180  to  1188;  the  thii^i  7  years,  from  tise  i>0  (7(mvtfr«i<md  (u2  C'/erieos,  exposes  the  ini- 
1188  to  1145 ;  and  the  fourth  the  remaining  quities  which  had  crept  into  the  ecclesiastical 
8  years  of  the  writer^s  life.  The  general  char-  life,  and  urges  a  reform.  The  "  Exhortations 
acteristics  of  all  these  letters  are  earnestness,  to  the  Knights  Templars,*'  is  a  panegyric  on 
energy,  clearness  of  expression,  and  a  fierce  that  impetuous  order  of  religious  servants, 
sincerity.  One  spirit  breathes  through  them  with  the  anomaly  of  whose  state  Bernard's 
all.  The  style  is  unequal,  in  most  instances  disposition  and  taste  readily  sympathized, 
rugged  and  harsh,  quite  lacking  the  grace  Baptism  and  the  Incarnation  are  treated  in 
which  adorns  the  letters  c^  Al^lard.  The  a  work  first  addressed  as  a  letter  to  Hugo  St 
efforts  at  wit  are  undignified,  especially  the  Victor.  Another  treatise  refutes  the  "Errors 
occasional  travesties  of  the  sentences  of  the  ofAbelard."  Another,  on  "Precept  and  Di&- 
ScripUires.  It  may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  pensation,''  answers  interesting  questions  of 
judgment  of  Bernard's  rough  st^e,  that  the  monastic  morality,  and  is  still  considered  an  ex- 
words  of  many  of  his  epistles  are  not  his  own,  cellent  convent  manual.  The  only  biographical 
that  he  furnished  the  thoughts  to  be  clothed  in  work  of  Bernard  is  his  life  of  the  bishop  Mal« 
words  by  his  scribes.  There  are  some  in  the  achi,  which  relates  prodigies,  and  indulges 
collection,  notably  those  addressed  to  Innocent  equally  in  pious  reflections  and  in  harshness  of 
and  Eugenius,  which  are  tenderly  pathetic,  and  censure.  The  last  and  most  important  of  the 
may  pass  as  fine  examples  of  this  kind  of  com-  treatises  of  Bernard  is  his  work  on  ^^Gonsidera- 
position.  The  sermons  of  Bernard,  840  in  num-  tion,"  suggested  by  the  visit  of  Pope  Eugenius 
ber,  may  be  arranged  into  4  classes:  86  on  the  to  his  monastery,  and  dedicated  to  that  poctiC 
Canticles  of  Solomon;  86  on  the  events  of  the  It  is  in  6  parts.  In  the  1st,  he  insists  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  48  on  the  saints  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  and  preserving  the  habit  of 
virgin ;  and  125  miscellaneous.  Most  of  them  religious  meditation ;  in  the  2d^  he  tells  what  a 
are  short  The  sermons  on  the  Canticles  ex-  pope  ought  to  be  and  to  do ;  in  the  Sd,  he 
hibit  Bernard's  fondness  for  allegories,  and  his  deals  wiUi  the  relation  of  the  nations  of  the 
skill  in  extracting  moral  teaching  from  erotic  earth  to  the  papacy ;  in  tiie  4th,  he  considers 
and  poetical  description.  They  explain  only  the  the  oflScers  and  servants  of  the  papal  court ; 
first  2  chapters  of  this  book.  Gilbert  of  Hoi-  and  in  the  5th,  he  explains  the  relation  of  the 
land,  about  25  years  after  Bernard's  death,  pub-  pope  to  superior  intelligences,  to  the  angels, 
lished  a  continuation  of  the  series  on  the  Can-  and  to  God.  The  writings  of  Bernard  give  ns 
tides,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  middle  of  the  idea  of  a  patient  and  diligent  scholar,  work- 
the  5th  chapter.  The  sermons  of  Bernard  can-  ing  in  a  limited  range  of  study.  He  knew  well 
not  be  regarded  as  eminent  specimens  of  relig-  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  he  quotes  it 
ions  oratory.  They  are  cold,  ethical,  some-  chiefly  from  the  Vulgate,  and  shows  little  ac- 
times  even  obscure.  Written  in  Latin,  they  quaintance  with  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  text 
seem  poorly  adapted  to  make  impression  even  Among  the  fathers,  Augustine  was  his  favorite, 
upon  those  hearers  to  whom  the  Latin  tongue  and  his  dogmatic  system  was  a  reproduction 
was  still  intelligible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regret-  of  that  great  master.  A  moderate  knowledge 
ted,  that  the  sermons  in  the  common  tongue,  by  of  the  classics,  espedally  of  Ovid,  enables  him 
which  Bernard  was  enabled  to  awaken  such  a  to  vary  with  occasional  heathen  fiuicies,  the  se- 
mightv  revival  in  Europe,  have  not  been  pre-  vere  force  of  his  argument  and  invective.  He 
served  to  us,  rather  than  the  uninspiring  and  bad  the  faculty  of  bringing  in  at  the  right  time 
scholastic  compositions  which  remain  to  attest  and  place  all  his  knowledge,  and  his  singular 
bis  gifts  as  a  preacher.    The  actual  impres^ve-  memory  enabled  him  to  call  np  for  practical 
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me  fflostrtttioiM  wbioh  another  would  have  lost  Charles  IL  by  the  dacbeas  of  Oleveland,  he  re* 
Yet  he  was  able  to  assimilate  his  fruits  oi  study,  linqnished  the  astronomical  chair,  and  became 
and  no  great  doctor  of-  the  ohm'ch  seems  less  rector  of  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire.  In  math* 
indebted  to  his  culture  for  his  influence.  He  ematics  he  rendered  himself  especially  useful  at 
was  an  original  Hbinker,  independent  in  his  Oxford,  while  he  left  beside  a  great  mass  of  un^* 
opinions,  and  his  fresh  strength  makes  the  old  printed  matter,  over  16  distinct  scientific  and 
Tiews  which  he  produce  seem  new  and  pecu-  theological  publications  and  annotations  on  clas- 
liar.  In  his  case,  a  mind  naturally  imaginative  sical  works.  One  of  his  most  valued  produc- 
was  trained  and  disciplined  to  the  exigencies  of  tions  is  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  weights 
service  in  affairs  and  to  the  commanding  re-  and  measures ;  and  the  Catalogus  Mantuerip' 
stnunts  of  established  institutions  and  traditional  tarum  Anglia  et  BibemiOy  prepared  by  him,  and 
truth.  One  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  find  published  in  1697,  for  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  such  a  writer  the  talent  of  the  hymnist,  or  to  is  still  used  in  that  institution  at  the  present  day. 
ezpcNct  from  such  a  source  the  stanzas  of  a  Pru-  BERNARD,  Sib  Fbakois,  an  English  lawyer, 
dentius  or  a  Gregory.  Tet  the  works  of  Ber-  governor  of  the  American  province  of  New 
nard  have  their  appendix  of  anthology.  The  Jersey,  from  1758  to  1760,  and  of  Massachu- 
watchman  of  the  church  found  leisure  to  be  a  setts,  from  1760  to  1769,  died  in  London,  July 
poet.  And  among  the  most  praised  hymns  of  1,  1818.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  preside  over 
the  Roman  breviary  is  that  long  meditation  the  latter  province,  and  to  be  an  advocate  of 
upon  the  Saviour  in  stanzas  of  four-fold  rhyme,  the  claims  of  the  crown,  and  of  coercive  meas- 
Jmi^  dtUeis  memoria^  which  has  the  charm  of  ures,  in  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  out^ 
musical  cadence,  if  it  lacks  the  merit  of  correct  break  of  th^  American  revolution.  With  no 
Latinity. — ^The  works  of  Bernard  have  been  talent  for  conciliating,  and  no  insight  into  the 
frequently  republished.  The  standard  edition  spirit  which  animated  the  people  whom  he  gov* 
18  that  of  Mabillon.  in  1690,  in  2  vols.,  folio,  erned,  he  fanned  the  discontent  which  the  £ng- 
This  contains  valuable  notes,  in  addition  to  the  Ush  ministry  originated.  He  brought  the  troops 
edition  of  1667.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  into  Boston,  and  pron^ued  the  general  court 
1719  and  in  1726.  Another  less  vuuable  but  when  it  refnised  to  make  provision  for  their  sup- 
more  convenient  edition,  by  the  same  famous  port.  He  secretiy  sougnt  to  undermine  the 
Benedictine,  is  in  9  vols.  8vo.  The  biographies  constitution  of  the  province,  by  changing  its 
of  Bernard,  some  of  which  descant  most  elo-  charter,  so  as  to  transfer  the  right  of  appointing 
quentiy  upon  his  power  as  a  mirade-worker,  the  council  from  the  general  court  to  the  crown, 
which  in  this  sketch  has  been  left  unnoticed.  He  was  despised  for  his  cowardice,  duplicity, 
but  which  has  been  for  ages  and  is  still  a  source  and  avarice,  and  his  letters  to  England  show 
of  the  reverence  in  whi(£  as  a  saint  he  is  l\eld,  tiie  readiness  with  which  he  distorted  facts,  and 
l^ve  nothing  to  be  desired  concerning  his  his-  magnified  trivial  rumors  into  acts  of  treason, 
tory.  French,  Italian,  Grennan,  and  English  The  house  of  representatives  at  length  unani* 
writers  have  made  his  life  a  special  study.  The  mously  voted  a  petition  to  the  king,  humbly 
most  recent  and  accessible  are  the  biographies  entreating  that  Sir  Francis  Bernard  might  be 
of  the  abb^  Ratisbonne  (2  vols.  Paris,  1846),  removed  forever  from  the  government  of  the 
Keander  (Berlin,  1841),  MontaJembert,  Daunon,  province.  He  was  recalled,  and  as  he  departed 
in  vol.  13  of  '^  French  Literary  History,"  and  from  Boston,  the  bells  were  rung,  cannon  fired 
Abel  Desjardins  (I>\}on,  1845).  after  him  from  the  wharves,  and  the  liberty 

BERNARD,  OlA-udb,  a  French  phvsician  and  tree  hung  gayly  with  flags.    The  government, 

physiologist,  bom  at  St.  Julien,  in  the  depart-  however,  manifested   its  approbation   of  his 

ment  of  Rhone,  July  12,  1818.    In  1884  he  course,  by  creating  him  a  baronet    He  was  a 

went  to  Paris,  intending  to  pursue  literature  as  man  of  erudition,  had  committed  to  memory  the 

a  vocation,  but  not  meeting  with  success,  soon  best  passages  of  tiie  best  authors,  and  was  a 

gare  np  the  attempt,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  patron  of  Harvard  college. 

study  of  medicine.    He  has  especially  distin-  BERNARD,  Jacquxs,  a  French  writer,  bom 

goished  himself  by  his  researches  in  compara-  at  Nyons,  Sept.  1,  1658,  died  April  27, 1718. 

tive  anatomy  and  physiol(^y,  and  has  been  A  minister  of  the  reformed  church,  he  fled  to 

professor  in  the  college  of  France  during  the  Holland  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

last  10  years.    He  has  made  special  stupes  of  Nantes,  and  founded  at  the  Hague  a  school  for 

the  liver  and  pancreas.  belles-lettres,   philosophy,   and    mathematics. 

BERNARD,  Edwabd,  a  versatile   English  He  continued  the  publication  of  the  **  Universal 

scholar  and  oivine,  born  May  2,  1638,  near  Library,"  which  had  been  undertaken  by  Le- 

Towoester,  in  Northamptonshire,  died  at  Ox-  derc,  and,  in  1698,  succeeded  Bayle  in  editing 

ford,  Jan.  12,  1697.    Distinguished  for  a  rare  the  journal  entitied  the  '^Republic  of  Letters." 

knowledge  of  oriental  languages  and  for  his  He  made  a  collection  of  the  treaties  of  peace, 

sdentifio  attainments,  he  graduated  witii  high  tmce,  neutrality,  suspension  of  arms,  and  al- 

hcmors  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  officiated  in  liance,  and   other  international   compacts  in 

1669  as  deputy  professor,  and  on  Christopher  Europe  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Wren's  retirement  in  1678,  as  professor  of  as-  BERNARD,  John,  English  actor,  bom  at 

tranomy,  and  finally  in  1691,  after  having  spent  Portsmouth,  1756,  died  in  London,  1880.    He 

A  /ear  at  Fari%  as  tutor  to  the  chilc&en  of  was  an  excellent  light  comedian,  and  had  some 
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abilitjasadramatioanthor.  For  many  yean  he  to  have  been  of  Jewish  origin,  aHhoogh  he 
was  joint  manager  of  Plymoath  theatre.  His  aeems  to  have  been  bom  in  the  Christian  faith, 
first  appearance  in  London  was  in  1787,  at  Oo7-  He  was  ennobled  for  his  public  services, 
ent  Garden  theatre,  as  Archer  inihe  *^  Bean's  BERNABD,  SniOH,  French  general  of  engi- 
Stratagem,"  and  was  yery  snooessftd.  He  was  neers,  bom  at  D6le,  April  i^  1779,  died  in 
secretary  for  9  years  ci  the  celebrated  beef-  Paris,  Nov.  5,  1889,  was  educated  by  chari- 
steak  club.  In  1797  he  appeared  for  the  first  tv  in  his  native  town..  He  was  appointed  to 
time  in  the  United  States,  at  Birkett's  cirons  tne  polytechnic  scho(^  whither  he  went  on 
(then  fitted  up  as  a  theatre),  Greenwich  street,  foot  and  would  have  died  of  cold  in  the  streets 
New  York,  as  Goldfinch  in  the  *^Boad  to  of  Paris  but  for  the  care  and  kindness  of  a 
Buin."  He  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  humble  woman,  who  sheltered  him  and  took 
Boston  theatre,  in  whioh  capacity  he  continued  him  to  his  destination.  At  the  school  he  profit- 
for  several  years*  Finally,  he  returned  toEng-  ed  greatly  by  the  instractions  of  his  masters, 
land.  B\a  **  Recollections  of  the  Stage"  (chief-  among  whom  were  La  I^aoe,  De  Fleury,  Four- 
ly  written  by  his  son)  relates  his  adventures  up  croy,  and  Monge,  obt^ning  the  second  position 
to  the  period  TJune,  1797)  when  he  went  to  in  the  dass  of  engineering.  He  was  appointed 
America.  As  he  went  on  the  stage  in  1774.  into  the  eorp§  de  gknie^  and  first  served  in  Ihe 
and  quitted  it  in  1820,  this  peri^  indudea  army  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  soon  became  a 
exactly  28  years,  or  one-half  of  his  theatrical  captain.  The  emperor  having  confided  to  him 
career.  The  book,  though  full  of  anecdote,  was  an  important  c(Mnmiasion,  he  became  his  aide- 
not  popular,  and  the  sec^md  part,  which  was  to  de-camp,  and  during  the  100  days  was  put 
have  related  Mr.  Bernard's  American  ezperi-  at  tiie  head  of  the  topogrM>hical  bureau.  He 
ences,  never  appeared. — ^Wiluam  Bjitlb,  son  came  to  America  with  La  Fayette  in  1824,  and 
of  the  above,  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1808.  while  in  this  country  he  was  made  chief  engi- 
He  went  to  England  with  his  father,  and  his  neer  of  the  army,  in  which  capacity  he  render- 
first  literary  woric  of  any  importance,  was  the  ed  great  service  to  the  countiy.  ^  He  left  here 
preparationfor  the  press  of  his  Other's  **Recol-  as  his  monuments  some  admirable  works, 
lections  of  the  Stage."  Soon  after  this  he  com-  among  them  Fort  Monroe,  at  the  month  of 
menced  his  career  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  James  river,  in  Yimnia.  Many  of  the  defences 
has  supplied  the  London  stage  and  actors  with  of  New  York  also  date  firom  his  superintendence 
a  ^uick  succession  of  original  plays,  most  of  of  the  engineers.  After  the  revolution  of  July 
which  have  been  as  popular  all  over  the  United  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  made  aide-do- 
States  as  in  England.  Many  of  tiie  pieces  in  camp  of  Louis  Philippe.  On  Sept  6,  1886,  he 
which  the  late  Tyrone  Power  made  his  most  became  minister  of  war,  having  l^en  previously 
effective  hits,  were  written  by  Bayle  Bernard,  made  lieutenant-general  of  engineers.  He  r^ 
Among  his  best  known  plays  are  ^^  The  Ner-  mained  in  the  ministry  until  the  fall  of  the 
vous  Man  and  the  Man  of  Nerve,"  ^  The  Irish  cabinet  in  April,  1887. 

Attorney  "  The  Mummy,"  *'  His  Last  Legs,"        BERNARD,  Sm  Thomas,  an  English  bartmet 

"Dumb  Belle,"  **  A  Practical  Man,"  "The Mid-  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Lincoln,  April  27, 

dy  Ashore"  "The  Boarding  School,"   "The  1750,  died  July  1, 1818.    At  an  early  age  he 

Round  of  Wrong,"  "  A  Splendid  Investment,"  went  with  his  father  to  America,  and  was  edu- 

and  "  A  Lifers  Trial."    With  the  exception  of  cated  at  Harvard  college.    He  returned  to  Eng- 

Jerrold,  no  modern  English  dramatist  has  bor«  land  while  still  quite  young,  and  was  called  to 

rowed  so  little  "from  the  French."    Mr.  Ber-  the  bar  in  1780.    He  married,  in  1782,  a  lady 

nard's  plots  are  well  constructed,  his  leading  who  subsequently  became  sole  heiress  of  a  hogo 

characters  distinctly  individualized,  and  the  property,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 

nuyrale  of  his  incidents  exemplary.  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  philanthropic 

BERNARD,  S^mttsl,  a  Parisian  banker,  bom  labors,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertiona 

about  1651,  died  1789.    The  son  of  an  artist,  that,  in  1706,  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  im- 

he  rose,  by  his  financial  abilities,  to  a  position  proving  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  founded 

of  great  influence,  and  is  said  to  have  amassed  m  London.   By  his  influence,  also,  a  free  chapel 

a  fortune  of  $6,000,000.    His  services  were  put  for  the  use  of  the  poor  was  opened  in  the  quar- 

in   constant  requisition   by  the   minister  of  ter  of  St  Giles,  in  that  city,  and  the  attention 

finance,  OhamUlard,  and  his  successor,  Desma-  of  the  public  was  called  to  the  sufferings  of  the 

rets,  had  more  dealings  with  Bernu^  than  with  laboring  classes  and  the  means  of  alleviating 

any  other  farmer  of  the  public  revenue  in  Paris,  their  miseries.    He  was  also  active  in  the  efiK>rt8 

He  was  personaUy  introduced  to  Louis  XIY.,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  "  Royal  In- 

and  afterward  to  Louis  XV.,  both  monarchs  stitution,"  on  the  plan  of  the  French  academy, 

deeming  it  prudent  to  treat  their  plebeian  but  and  the  British  institution  for  the  purpose  of 

powerful  creditor  with  the  utmost  kindness  collecting  works  of  art. 
and  affability.    Lending  large  amounts  of  mo-       BERNARD,  St.,  Great  and  Littlb.    Bee 

ney  to  poor  officers  and  other  insolvent  parties^  St.  Bbritabd. 

without  the  least  prospect  of  return,  he  left  BERNARD  LE  TRfiVTSAN,  an  alchemist  of 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who  made  a  skilfhl,  but  Padua,  bom  in  1406,  died  in  1490,  who  flourish- 
also  a  benevolent  use  of  his  means.  His  pecu-  ed  in  society  under  the  title  of  count  de  la 
Diary  ability  was  so  great  that  he  was  supposed  Iforche  Tr^visane,  and  who  spwit  his  life  and 
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fortane  in  trarek  and  investigfttions  in  search  tmy,  and  to  haye  been  the  oflEbpring  of  a  secret 
of  the  philosopher's  stone,  to  the  infinite  satiA-  marriage  between  the  coant  ae  Saldaf&a  and 
nation  of  the  oharhttans  and  adyentnrers  who  the  sister  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste.  The  king^s 
abounded  in  Italy  in  the  16th  centarj,  and  who  wrath,  on  hearing  of  this  marriage,  knew  no 
rejoioed  in  taking  adyantage  of  his  sdentifio  bomids.  He  doomed  Saldafia  to  perpetaal  im- 
hallnoination.  £us  complete  writings,  in  Latin  prisonment  and  to  cruel  tortures,  the  infanta 
and  French,  were  published  lon^  after  his  was  sent  to  a  conyent,  while  Bernardo  was  edu- 
death,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and,  al-  cated  as  the  son  of  Alfonso  and  kept  ignorant 
though  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  phi*  of  his  birth.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  Bmiardo^ 
loeoj^er's  stone^  they  are  not  without  some  ending  with  the  great  yietory  oyer  Roland  at 
emde  scientific  theories  about  chemistry  and  Bonoesyalles — his  heroic  efibrts  to  restore  lib- 
heat,  and  were  for  a  long  time  singulariy  popu-  erty  to  his  father,  when  he  learns  who  his 
lar  with  the  adepts  of  alchemy.*  fSither  is — ^the  treachery  of  Alfonso,  who  prom- 

B£RNARDIli,  Baint,  of  Sienna,  bom  at  ises  repeatedly  to  release  the  count,  and  as  often 

Maaaa,  in  Italy,  Sept.  8, 1880,  died  at  Aquila,  in  bresks  his  word,  with  the  despair  of  Bernardo. 

Abruoo,  May  20, 1444.   He  became  a  Francis-  and  his  rebellion  against  the  king  and  final 

can  friar,  in  a  monastery  near  Sienna,  in  1404,  but  flight  to  France,  after  Saldafia's  doajth  in  prison, 

desiring  to  make  a  pil^mage  to  the  Holy  Land,  constitute  the  chief  inddents  in  the  hero's  life, 

was  appointed  a  commissary  of  that  country,  as  represented  in  about  40  ballads  and  in  the 

and  thus  enabled  to  gratify  his  wish.    After  accounts  in  the  "chronicle  of  Alfonso  the  Wise.'* 

his  return  he  ac<^uired  a  great  reputation  as  a  Three  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  are  founded  on 

preacher,  and  8  cities  were  riyal  suitors  for  the  the  romantic  career  of  Bernardo  del  Garpio, 

honor  of  having  him  as  a  bishop.    Bemardin,  while  the  best  epic  on  the  subject,  resembung 

howeyer,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  distinc-  Ariosto's  OrJanai  Furioso,  was  published  in 

tion.  and  was  made  yicar-generat  of  the  friars  1624  by  the  poet  Bernardo  de  Balbuena,  under 

of  the  Obseryantine  order  in  Italy.    He  Ss  said  the  title  of  M  Bernardo. 

to  haye  founded  more  than  800  monasteriesi  BERKAUEB,  Aems,  celebrated  for  her  ro- 

In  1450  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  manlic  &te,  died  Oct.  12, 1485.    She  was  the 

His  works  appeared  at  Venice  in  1691  in  4  yols.  daughter  of  a  poor  citizen  of  Augaburg,  of  rare 

4to.  and  at  Paris  in  1686,  in  2  vols,  folio.  They  beauty  and  yirtue,  and  captivated  the  heart  of 

consist  of  essays  on  religious  subjects,  sermons,  the  younff  Albert  of  Bayaria,  only  son  of  the 

and  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Beyelations.  reigning  auke,  who  met  her  at  a  tournament. 

BERNABDIN  D£  ST.  PIEBRE.    See  St.  She  returned  his  loye,  and  after  a  secret  mar- 

PnwBB.  riage,  he  conducted  her  to  one  of  his  castles. 

BERKABDINES,  monks  or  nuns  of  St  Ber-  His  enraged  father,  discoyering  this  union  by 

nard,  a  branch  of  the  Oistercians,  and  hence  the  son's  refusal  to  form  a  more  exalted  matri* 

allied  to  the  great  Benedictine  order.   In  France  mcmial  connection,  caused  him  to  be  refused  an 

the  great  fiune  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Olaii^  entrance  to  the  lists  at  a  celebrated  tournament 

yanz,  and  of  its  founder  and  first  abbot,  SL  at  Batisbon.     The  prince  reyenged  this  in- 

Beniard,  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  name  as  dignity,  prodaiming  Agnes  duchess  of  Bayaria, 

the  common  designation  of  the  whole  Otster-  and  gaye  her  a  brilliantly  appointed  household; 

oian  order*    In  Spain  it  is  applied  to  a  congre-  but,  with  a  sad  foreboding  of  her  fate,  she  pre* 

gallon  of  reformed  Cistercians  founded  early  in  pared  a  funeral  chapel  for  herself  in  a  neigh- 

the  15th  century  by  Martin  Yaxvas,  or  Bams,  boring  conyent.  At  the  death  of  an  unde,  who 

and  approyed  by  Pope  Martin  v.    They  had  was  tenderly  attached  to  the  young  duke,  the 

fiunouB  colleges  at  Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  else-  rage  of  his  father  broke  forth,  and  by  Ms  or- 

where.     In  Italy,  they  owe  their  establishment  ders,  the  besntiftd  young  duchess,  during  the 

to  a  ball  of  Pope  Jufius  H..  in  1511,  by  whidi  abs^ce  of  Albert,  was  drowned  in  the  Danube. 

all  the  Cistercians  of  Lomoardy  and  Tuscany  The  infhriated  son  took  up  anns  against  his 

were  erected  into  a  separate  congregation  under  &ther,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  ap- 

the  name  of  St.  Bernard.    In  1497,  a  bull  to  peased.   At  length  he  was  induced  to  lay  down 

like  effect  had  been  issued,  but  soon  after  re-  arms,  and  to  marry  Ann  of  Brunswick,  but 

calkd,  hj  Alexander  YI.    In  process  of  time  during  his  lifetime  he  paid  eyery  honor  to  the 

disorders  grew  up  in  the  brotherhood,  and  a  UMmory  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes,  and  their 

relimn  was  undertaken  about  the  year  1557,  loyes  haye  heea  tlie  fayorite  subject  of  many 

by  John  de  la  Barriere,  abbot  of  Notre  Dame  Bayarian  poets.    Agnea  has  been  made  the 

d«s  FeniUants,  in  France.    Hence  arose  the  theme  of  an  <»>era,  by  Karl  Erebs,  which  was 

FeaiDantai  who  soon  spread  into  Italy,  and  for  the  first  time  p^ormed  at  Dresden,  Jan. 

were  there  called  reformed  monks  of  St.  Ber-  17, 1858. 

nard.    The  Bemardinea  include  seyeral  other  BERNAT,  a  city  of  the  French  department 

reformed  congregations,  among  which  are  the  of  Enre,  agreeably  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

Recdlecto,  the  sisters  of  Proyidenoe,  and  the  the  Charentonne,  25  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the 

sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood.  town  of  Eyreux ;  pop.  in  1856,  7,287.   It  is  the 

BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO,  a  popular  hero  seat  of  the  greatest  horse  fair  in  France,  attend- 
in  the  romantic  literature  of  Spain.  He  is  said  to  ed  by  nearly  50,000  persons.  It  has  doth, 
have  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  oen-  wooUen,  linen,  cotton,  and  paper  manufactories, 
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tanneries,  and  bleaeheriea.  Bernay  has  3  fine  embelliabed  with  a  cnrions  wood-engraving  of  a 
old  churches,  a  court  of  law,  a  tribunal  of  com-  man  angling,  that  ancient  art  being  included  in 
merce,  a  commumd  college,  a  hospital,  and  the  ^^  pleasures  dyverse/'  It  was  afterward  re- 
interesting  remains  of  medisval  architecture.  printed  under  the  title  of  **  The  Boke  of  St.  Al* 

BERNBURCr,  capital  of  the  German  duchy  bans,'*  and  became  the  most  popular  work,  and 

of  Anhalt-Bemburg^  on  the  river  Saale;  pop.  the  manual  of  field  sports,  for  the  space  of  seve- 

10,000 ;  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  ral  centuries.    It  was  not  in  fiict  until  the  IdOi 

witii  the  suburb  Waldan  on  the  left  bank  and  the  century,  when  the  improvement  in  fire-arms 

Bergstadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  produced  a  complete  change  in  the  forms  of 

is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.    It  is  the  seat  of  hunting  and  fowling,  that  it  was  superseded,  in 

the  ducal  court.    The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  the  general;   although  it  still  continues,  as  to  all 

finest  of  the  4  churches  of  the  town,  which  the  branches  of  which  it  treats,  and  which  still 

has  a  gymnasium,  a  grammar  school,  a  female  exist  in  their  •  old   method  unaltered,  to  be 

high  sdiool,  &c.   The  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  wine,  the  authority.    Many  editions  were  published 

earthenware  mani^faotnres,  paper,  sugar,  copper,  during  the  16th  century,  and  in  1811  a  small 

snufi^  iron  castings,  &c.,  is  stimulated  by  the  impression  was  reprinted  as  a  matter  of  literary 

branch  of  theLeipac-Magdeburg  railroad,  which  curiosity,  by  a  Mr.  Hade  wood, 
passes  by  Bemburg,  on  its  way  to  Eothen.  BERNETTI,  TomcAso,  an  Italian  cardinal  and 

BERNERS,  John  6otTBOHixs,lord,  the  trans-  statesman,  bom  at  Fermo,  Dec.  29,  1779,  died 
lator  of  Froissart's  ^  Ohronicles,"  bom  1474^  March  21, 1852.  He  was  one  ofthe  13  cardinals 
died  1682,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  who  refoysed  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Bourchier,  and  related  to  the  royal  family  Louisa  and  Napoleon,  and  who  were  called 
through  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  '*  black  cardinals,"  as  the  emperor  forbade  them 
child  of  Edward  IIL  Lord  Bemers  made  his  d6-  to  wear  purple.  For  6  years  he  was  detained 
but  in  the  political  world  as  member  of  tiie  11th  in  Rheims,  and  returned  to  Rome  on  the  re-in- 
parliament  under  Henry  VII.,  but  without  any  stsllation  of  Pius  VH.  in  the  Vatican.  In 
marked  success.  Under  Henry  YIIL, with  whom  1826  Leo  XIL  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  St.  Pe- 
hewasagreat  favorite,  he  became  chancellor  of  tersburg;  Jan.  29,  1827.  the  cardinal^s  hat 
the  exchequer,  and  idfterward  governor  of  Car  was  conferred  on  nim ;  June  17, 1828,  he  suc- 
lais.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  Ite  in  wneam  meanly  ceeded  Cardinal  della  Somaglia  as  secretary  of 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  attended  the  state,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  oonclu- 
oathedral  of  Calais,  where  it  was  usually  per-  sion  of  the  concordat  with  the  Netherlands, 
formed  after  vespers,  and  translated  various  June  18,  1827,  and  in  the  election  of  Pius  YIH. 
foreign  works :  but  his  claims  to  the  notice  of  to  the  Holy  See.  When  the  French  revolu- 
posterity  rest  exclusively  upon  his  translation  tion  made  itself  felt  in  Italy,  and  the  pope  was 
of  Froiesart.  with  whidi  he  was  charged  by  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Austrian  sol- 
Henry  YIIi.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  diery,Bernetti  proposed  the  creation  of  a  militia 
1523  and  the  second  in  1525.  in  order  to  obviate  the  expense  connected  with 

BERNERS,  The  Ladt  Juuana,  an  English  the  engagement  of  foreign  troops.  This,  how- 
lady  of  rank  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  not  accu*  ever,  gave  offence  to  the  Austrian  govemment, 
rately  known  to  what  noble  family  she  belonged,  which  in  1836  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  dis- 
as  her  name  is  sometimes  written  Barnes ;  and  miss  the  cafdinal.  When  the  revolution  of 
as  the  lordship  of  Bemers  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  1848  broke  out,  he  escaped  fh>m  Rome  in  dis- 
ry  Vni.  was  in  the  family  of  Bourchier,  which  guise. 

is,  of  course,  the  name  of  the  cadets,  male  and        BERNH  ARD,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  one 

female,  of  that   house.    The  lady  in  question  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in  the  80 

was  the  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell,  years'  war,  born  at  Weimar,  Aug.  6,  1604,  being 

near  St  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire;  and  was  theyoungest  ofthe  8  sons  of  Duke  John  of  Saxe- 

either  the  author  or  compiler  of  a  work  which  Weimar,  died  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine,  Jnly  8. 

has  many  claims  to  be  considered  among  the  1639.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  80  j^^m 

most  curious  and  interesting  of  mediieval  liter-  war,  he  took  part  with  the  elector  Frederics 

ature.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  ear-  king   of  Bohemia,  against  the  emperor,  and 

liest  productions  of  the  English  press,  the  first  achieved  great  fame  in  the  bloody  battle  of 

edition  bearing  date  of  1481.    In  the  second,  Wimpfen  in  1621,  in  which  TUly  was  totally 

it  is   to  this   day,    on  one  of  the  subjects  routed.    In  the  autumn  of  1623,  he  entered  the 

of  which  it  treats,  the  art  of  fiUconry,  or  as  it  Dutch  service ;  in  1625  he  assisted  Christian, 

wascalledinoldtimes,  the  "Mystery  of  Rivers,"  king  of  Denmaric,  in  the  war  in  Westphalia 

the  recognized  authority  of   scientific  hawk-  against  Wallenstein,  who,  after  the  defeat  ofthe 

ers.    The  second  edition  was  published  in  1486,  Danish  army,  in  1628,  reconciled  him  with  the 

in  the  abbey  of  St  Albans,  which  probably  had  emperor.    He  was  one    of  the  first  German 

authority  over,  or  some    connection  with,  the  princes  who  Joined  the  party  of  Gnstavus  Adol- 

nunneiT  of  which  the  lady  was  prioress.    It  is  phus  on  his  landing,  in  1681,  in  Germany,  and 

entitied  **TheBokeof  HawkjmgandHuntyng,  distinguished  himself  in  his  service  in  Hesse 

wyth  other  pleasures  dyverse,  and  also  coot^ar-  and  on  the  Rhine  in  1632,  and  Joined  him  in 

muries."    The  edition  of  1481  has  no  treatises  his  attack  upon  Wallenstein's  camp  at  Knrem- 

on  ooats*armorial  or  henJdry«    The  second  is  berg  in  Aug.  1682.  To  the  military  genius  of  the 
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duke,  the  yiotorj  was  chiefly  due  at  the  battle  works  are  inclnded  under  the  general  title  of 

of  Latsen,  in  whioh,  howeyer,  Gnstavus  Add-  ^  Piotores  of  Life  in  Denmark.^'    He  has  also 

phns  was  killed.     He  claimed  from  Chancellor  written  2  historical  romances,  ^*  Christian  YIL 

Ozenstiem  tlie  command  of  the  army  and  the  and  his  Coart,^*  and  ^  Christian  IL  and  his 

dokedom  of  Franconia,  and  after  some  hesita*  Times,"  and  his  last  work,  the  ^*  Chronicles  of 

tion  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  statesman,  he  the  Time  of  King  Eric  of  Pomerania,"  is  of 

was  oTentniuly,  in  1688,  formally  installed  in  a  political  character.    With  great  power  of  ob- 

this   dignity,  with  the  possession  of  Bamberg  serration,  Bemhard  excels  in  sketches  of  do- 

and  WOrzburg.    In  1688  he  took  Regensbnrg;  mestic  life,  and  the  delineations  of  Danish  soci- 

Ins  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Austria  were  ety,  which  is  his  principal  theme,  are  both 

frustrated  by  Wallenstein,  who,  however,  long  genial  and  humorous,  and  given  in  a  very  lively 

weary  of  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  made  and  elegant  style. 

treasonable  overtures  to  the  duke ;  but  WaUen-  BERNI,  Fbanoesoo,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
stein  was  assassinated,  Feb.  15, 1684,  and  was  16th  century,  bom  about  1490,  of  a  poor  but 
sQooeeded  in  May,  16SNk  in  the  command  of  the  noble  family,  at  Campo  Yecohio,  in  Tuscany, 
army,  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  afterward  Fer-  died  July  26, 1686,  in  Florence.  He  lived  in  the 
dinand  III.,  who  took  Regensbnrg  in  July,  and  latter  place  in  a  state  bordering  on  indigence, 
totally  defeated  the  Swedish  army  at  the  battle  nntil  the  age  of  19.  He  then  determined  to  vidt 
of  Ndrdlingen  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  aid  firom  the 
the  duke  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  Unwill-  cardinal  Bibbiena,  his  uncle.  In  this  he  was 
ing  to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Prague,  the  terms  disappointed,  and  conadered  himself  happy  in 
of  which  were  accepted  by  the  mfgority  of  the  obtaining  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  the 
German  princes,  after  the  victories  of  the  im-  chancellor  of  Pope  Leo  X.  He  now  assumed 
perial  over  the  Swedish  army,  during  the  year  the  ecclesiastical  habit.  Gay  and  ardent,  he 
1685,  the  duke  separated  himself  from  the  lat-  sought  relief  firom  the  austerity  of  his  employ- 
ter,  and  resolved  to  make  a  treaty  on  his  own  er's  household  in  the  society  of  a  circle  of  youne 
account  with  France.  By  the  terms  o(  this  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves  to  good 
treaty,  concluded  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Oct.  cheer,  wine,  pleasure,  and  poetry.  His  most 
27,  1635,  he  was  to  receive  4,0(H),000  francs  celebrated  work  was  the  ^r2tm<2£»/n7kim^ato  of 
yearly,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  contingent  Bojardo,  which  he  re-wrote  entirely,  correcting 
of  12,()00  foot  and  6,000  cavalry,  and  of  making  the  style,  and  opening  every  canto  with  lines  of 
a  peace  with  the  emperor  and  his  allies  without  his  own.  At  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  152T,  Berni 
the  consent  of  the  king,  a  secret  article  se-  lost  all  that  he  possessed.  He  retired  to  Flor- 
euring  to  hima  connderable  additional  pension,  ence,  where  he  lived  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
and  the  possession  of  Alsace.  He  was  several  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Alessandro  de' 
times  obliged  to  apply  in  person  for  the  pay-  Medici,  who  wished  to  engage  him  to  poison  the 
ment  of  the  subnaies,  which  led  to  unpleasant  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici.  On  his  refusal, 
personal  collisions  between  himself  and  the  Alessandro  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  in 
French  king.  In  1687  he  was  appointed  com-  the  fear  that  he  might  betray  him. 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  auxiliaries  and  BERNIER,  FnANgois,  a  iVench  traveller  and 
of  the  German  troops,  achieving  many  victories  philosopher,  bom  at  Angers  about  the  year 
in  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Alsace,  but  for  some  1625,  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  22,  1688.  He  first 
time  was  unsuccessftil  in  his  attempts  upon  studied  medicine,  but  his  taste  for  travelling  led 
Swabia  and  Bavaria.  In  the  latter  part  of  1688,  him  to  Syria  and  also  to  Egypt,  where  he  had 
however,  he  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  siege,  the  plague.  He  afterward  went  to  India,  and 
in  conquering  Breisach,  which  he  intended  to  resided  there  for  12  years,  during  8  of  which  he 
make  in  future  the  centre  of  an  independent  was  physician  to  the  emperor  Aurungzebe. 
prineipalitj  in  Germany.  Richelieu,  watching  Under  the  protection  of  this  prince  and  his 
with  Argas  eyes  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  ministers,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favor- 
duke,  stopped  the  supplies,  treating  the  con-  ite,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  countries  hitherto 
quest  of  brdsach  as  a  French  conquest  made  inaccessible  to  Europeans.  On  his  i^tum  to 
with  French  money  and  partly  with  French  France,  he  published  his  observations,  and  the 
BoldiersL  The  duke  soon  afterward  died,  as  information  he  had  collected.  A  friend  of  Gas- 
was  supposed,  by  French  poison.  Crafty  as  he  sendi,  and  his  most  distinguished  pupil,  he  made 
was,  he  was  outwitted  by  the  superior  craft  of  a  summary  of  the  writings  of  his  master,  and 
the  cardinal,  who  did  not  even  respect  his  dying  for  the  first  time  presented  in  French  a  lumi- 
request  in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  l^e  nous  abridgment  of  the  ideas  of  this  rival  of 
duke's  conquests  to  Germany ;  these  the  cardi-  Descartes.  He  also  aided  Boileau  in  the  com- 
nal  appropriated  to  France,  by  bribing  the  offi-  position  of  the  famous  Arrit  hurlesqtie,  which 
oers  in  command.  The  onl^  privilege  granted  saved  Aristotle  and  his  doctrines  from  proscrip- 
to  hbfkmily  was  the  permission  of  removixiff  his  tion  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Bernier  was 
remains  to  the  vaults  of  the  dukes  of  Saze- W  ei-  sometimes  called  the  joli  philosophe.  Among 
mar,  where  he  was  buried  in  1655.  his  intimate  friends  were  La  Fontaine,  Ninon 

BERNHARD,  Kasl.  the  pseudonym  and  re-  de  PEnclos,  and  St  Evremond. 

cognized  name  of  St  Aubin,  one  of  the  most  BERNIER^S  ISLAKD,  an  island  off  the  W, 

excellent  of  Danish  novelists.     Many  of  his  coastofNewHolland,inIat  24^50^8.,  and  long 
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US'*  6'  E.,  near  the  month  of  Shaikhs  Bay.    It  tion,  appointed  member  of  his  oonnoil  by  Lonis 

is  formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  sand  and  lime-  XV.,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  an 

stone,  containing  sea-shells,  and  is  scantily  sap-  alliance  between  France  and  Austria.     The 

plied  with  vegetation.  highest  favors  were  the  reward  of  lus  success. 

BERNINA,  a  peak  of  the  BhoBtian  Alps,  in  He  was  appointed  sinister  of  foreign  affairs, 

the  canton  of  Grison,  Switzerland,  86  miles  and  the  king  clidmed  for  him  the  hat  of  a  car- 

8.  E.  of  Char,  famous  for  its  glacier.    The  pass  dinal.     The  disastrous  consequences  of  this 

of  that  name,  between  the  upper  Engadine  and  treaty  were,  however,  imputed  to  hinL  notwith* 

the  Valteline,  is  elevated  7,672  feet  above  the  stan^g  his  reluctance  to  conclude  it,  and  he 

sea.  was  exUed  in  1758  to  Soissons,  where  he  re- 

BERNINI,  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  mained  until  1764,  when  he  was  recalled,  and 

sculptor  and  architect,  bom  at  Naples  in  1598,  elected  archbishop  of  Albi.    He  received  the 

died  at  Rome,  Kov.  28, 1680.    When  but  10  appointment  of  ambassador  to  Rome  from  the 

?ears  old,  he  was  introauced  to  the  notice  of  court  of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  ability 

'ope  Paul  v.,  who  recommended  him  to  Car-  he  manifested  in  the  conclave  of  1769.    Hie 

dinal  Barberini.    He  commenced  by  making  object  of  this  embassy  was  the  suppression  of 

busts  of  the  pope  and  several  of  the  cardinals,  the  Jesuits ;  a  measure  oontraiy  to  his  own 

of  eztraordinary  merit,  but  soon  gave  his  at-  judgment     In  consequence  of  refiising  tiie 

tention  almost  exclusively  to  architecture,  and  oath  to  the  new  constitution,  he  was  deprived 

during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  YIIL  executed  of  his  clerical  revenues,  and  reduced  to  destitu- 

the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter^s,  the  4  colossal  tion.    Through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  he 

statues  of  saints,  the  belfry,  and  the  circular  obtained  %  penmon  from  the  court  of  BuAin, 

place  before  the  church,  beside  other  works,  which  was  continued  to  his  death.    Theli|^t 

which  gained  him  honors  and  emoluments  from  poetry  of  his  youth,  although  it  obtained  for 

the  pope,  as  well  as  a  European  renown.    Com-  nim  tiie  honor  of  being  made  member  of  the 

missions  flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters;  French  academy,  did  him  no  credit ;  and  even 

he  designed  numerous  churches,  palaces,  and  a  poem,  written  later  in  life,  and  graver  in  style, 

fiublic  buildings,  executed  a  statue  of  Charles  was  but  little  superior. 
.  of  England  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  BERNOUILLI,  a  name  made  famous  by  8 
Louis  Xlv.,  in  1666,  travelled  in  great  state  to  mathematicians  of  the  highest  order,  and  5  of 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  honors  sel-  a  less  distinffuished  rank.  The  family  were 
dom  bestowed  upon  an  artist,  and  where,  dur-  driven  from  Antwerp  by  the  bloody  cruelties  of 
ing  a  residence  of  8  months,  he  executed  a  bust  Philip  IL,  and  took  refuge  first  at  Frankfort, 
of  the  king,  and  prepared  several  important  afterward  at  Basel,  where  James  Bsbnouilu 
architecturid  plans.  His  return  to  Rome  was  was  bom,  Dec.  25,  1654.  He  was  chosen  pro- 
the  occasion  of  another  ovation,  and  during  the  fessor  of  mathematics  there,  in  1687,  and  died 
remainder  of  his  life  he  resided  there^  busily  Aug.  16, 1705.  Elegant  in  his  classical  scholar- 
occupied  in  designing  and  executing  great  works,  ship,  and  wonderful  in  mathematical  genius,  he 
The  facility  with  which  he  executed,  and  a  was  also  a  devout  and  conscientious  man,  and 
certain  brilliancy  and  quickness  of  invention  won  the  personal  esteem  of  the  savants  of 
and  combination,  doubtless  explain  the  extraor-  France,  Holland,  and  England,  during  his  visits 
dinary  estimation  in  which  he  was  held ;  but  to  those  countries.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
that  his  style  or  works  possess  no  substantial  his  appUcation  of  Newton^s  and  Leibnitz^s  calcu- 
merit  is  certain,  from  the  £ELCt  that  they  have  lus  to  the  subject  of  curvature  and  curves,  in 
never  been  deemed  worthy  of  imitation  by  which  he  made  briUiant  discoveries. — ^His  bro- 
artists.  ther  John,  bom  July  27, 1 667,  died  Jan.  1, 1748, 
BERNIS,  FnANgois  Joaohih  db  Pixebb  db,  pursued  mathematical  studies  to  his  eightieth 
count  of  Lyons,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  year,  and  then  quietly  fell  asleep.  In  1695  he 
Albi,  bom  May  22, 1715,  at  St.  Marcel,  depart-  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Gro- 
ment  of  Arddche,  died  at  Rome,  Nov.  1,  ningen,  and,  in  1705,  succeeded  his  brother  in 
1794.  He  was  of  a  noble  and  ancient,  but  not  the  chair  at  Basel.  Equal  to  his  brother  in  math- 
wealthy  family,  and  was  destined  from  child-  ematical  power,  and  as  sincere  in  his  ffood 
hood  for  the  church.  In  1785  he  went  to  Paris^  purposes  ne  attained  the  highest  scientifio  hon» 
having  first  been  appointed  canon  of  Lyons*  ore ;  and  the  only  stain  on  his  memorjr  is  from 
His  pleasing  countenance,  graceful  manners,  the  ci^riciousness  of  his  temper,  which  made 
gay  and  amiable  disposition,  together  with  a  him  jealous  and  severe  to  some  of  his  fnends, 
ready  talent  for  making  verses,  soon  gained  him  although  generous  and  tender  toward  others.. — 
access  to  the  best  circlea  He  did  no^  however.  His  second  son,  Danixl,  bora  at  Groningen, 
obtain  any  substantial  advantages,  and  his  gay  Feb.  9, 1700,  died  at  Basel,  March  17,  1782, 
life  prevented  him  from  finding  favor  with  Oar-  was  the  8d  mathematician  of  the  fiimily  who 
dinal  Fleury,  and  obtaining  a  benefice.  He  did  attained  the  highest  rank.  At  the  age  of  2^ 
not  present  himself  at  court  untU  after  the  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  a  projected 
death  of  the  cardinal,  and  then,  through  the  academy  at  Genoa,  and  the  following  year  waa 
favor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  was  i^  appointedprofessorofmathematicsat  St.  Peters- 
pointed  ambassador  to  Venice.  On  his  return,  burg.  Returning  to  Basel,  in  1788  (much  to  the 
he  was  received  at  court  with  great  considera-  regret  of  the  court  at  St.  PeteraburgX  he  be- 
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came  professor  of  botam-  and  anfttoni^,  and  af-  Batisbon^  in  1744  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  in 

terwakl  of  natural  philosophy.    He  resigned  1751  was  prime  ministev.    In  1770  he  lost  the 

his  poet  in  1777,  and  died,  like  his  father,  in  fjetvor  of  Ohristian  YII.,  through  the  ascendency 

deep.    His  &me  rests  on  his  ingenious  and  sno-  of  Stmensee,  was  thrown  oat  of  employment, 

cesG^  appfication  of  mathematics  to  questions  and  retired  to  Hamburg.  Having-bronghtabont 

of  a  mechanical  nature,  in  astronomy,  hydrau-  tiie  downfall  of  Stmensee,  he  was  r^alled  to 

lies,  ^.    He  and  his  successor  at  St.  Peters-  Oopenhagen,  but  died  Just  before  setting  out. 

bmj^,  Euler,  stand  alone  in  the  number  of  prizes  BEBCEA,  a  city  of  andent  Macedonia,  lying 

which  they  obtained  from  the  academy  of  south  of  Thessalonica,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 

sciences  at  Paris. — ]^  elder  brother,  Nicho-  Berm&us.  It  was  founded,  according  to  traditioi^ 

LAS,  bom  at  Basel,  Jan.  27,  1995,  was  ap-  by  the  Macedonian  princess  Beroaa.     During 

pointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Pe-  ihePeloponnesianwaritwastakenbythe  Athe- 

tersburr,  with  D&uiel,  and  died  Jcdy  26, 1726. —  nians.    After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  it  was  the 

Jotcn,  their  brother,  bom  at  Basel,  May  IS,  first  to  surrender  to  the  Romans.    Saint  Paul 

1710,  was    professor  of  eloquence   in    that  preached  the  gospel  here  A.,  D.  40-65,  and  met 

city  6  years,  and  in  1748  succeeded  his  father  with  a  reception  which  is  commended  in  Scrip- 

in  the  chair  of  mathematics ;  was  a  distinguish-  ture.    Occupied  by  the  SlaTonians,  and  then  by 

ed  and  successful  mathematician,  and  died  July  the  Bulgarians,  it  was  almost  ruined  by  am 

17, 1790. — ^His  son,  John,  grandson  of  the  first  earthqufuce  in  f04.    In  1204,  it  formed  a  part 

John^  was  born  at  Basel,  Nov.  4, 1744^  died  July  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Thessalonica.     It  feH 

18, 1807.    At  the  age  of  19  he  was  appointed  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  1897,  and 

astronomer  royal  at  Berlin.    After  extensive  during  the  middle  ages  became  known  by  the 

travels,  during  leave  of  absence,  he  was  made  name  of  Yeria. 

director  of  mathematics  in  the  academy.  Be-  BEROSUS,  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus, 
fore  his  death  he  had  published  valuable  works  276  B.  0.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Ohaldea,  cited 
on  mathematics,  and  many  other  subjects. —  by  Josephua  and  other  ancient  writers.  Ajiedi- 
His  brother,  Jahbs,  bom  at  Basel,  Oct,  17,  tlon  of  his  fragments  waa  published  by  Richter 
1759,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  July  8, 1789.  At  (Leipslo.  1825),  and  by  Didot  (Paris,  1848). 
the  age  of  21  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  un-  BERRIEN,  a  south-western  county  of  Mich- 
o]e*s  professorship  of  natural  pMlosophy.  At  29  igan^  with  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  m.  It  is 
hewasappointeaprofessorofmathematicsinSt.  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph^Sy  Pawpaw,  and 
Petersburg,  where  he  married  a  granddaughter  Gtalien  rivers,  the  first  of  which  is  here  nav- 
of  Enler,  and  in  2  months  after  marriage  died  ^ble  for  keel-boats.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
Buddenly  while  bathing  in  the  Neva. — The  5th  ing  and  the  soil  of  various  qualities.  Near  tiie 
of  these  Bemouillis  of  the  2d  magnitude,  St  Josephs  it  is  remarkaUy  fertile,  and  con- 
NiOHOLAS,  was  contemporary  with  the  earlier  sists  of  a  deep,  black,  sandy  loam,  overgrown 
^  the  firat  mentioned,  a  nephew  of  the  first  with  thick  forests  of  hard  timber.  The  agri- 
James  and  John;  he  was  bom  in  Basel,  Oct  10,  cultural  products  in  1850  amounted  to  224,806 
1687,  and  filled  a  professorship  of  matiiematics  bu£^els  of  com,  88,289  of  wheat,  78,600  of  oats, 
at  Padua  (l7l6-'22),  formerly  filled  by  GalUea  59,158  of  potatoes,  and  6,165  tons  of  hay. 
Returning  to  Basel,  he  filled  successively  tiie  There  were  15  churches,  8  newspaper  offices, 
chair  of  logic  and  that  of  law,  and  died  Nov.  29,  and  4,082  pupils  attending  public  schooK  The 
1759. — JsHOMB,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  Central  railroad  intersects  the  connty.  Pop. 
bom  at  Basel,  in  1745,  died  in  1829,  was  distin-  11]417.  Capital,  Berrien, 
guished  as  a  naturalist  and  mineralogist  He  BERRIEN,  John  Maophbbson,  an  American 
was  for  a  time  president  of  the  council  of  his  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  in  New  Jersey,, 
native  canton.  Aug.  28, 1781,  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,^  Jan»  1, 
BERNSTORFF,  Chbiotian  GfhrrHSB,  eonnt,  1856.  He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the 
a  Danish  diplomatist,  bom  at  Cc^enhagen,  war  of  the  American  revolution,  graduat- 
Anril  8, 1769,  died  at  BerHn,  March  28, 1885.  ed  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1796,  was  admitted  to 
Aner  having  been  ambassador  in  Berlin  Bod  the  bar  of  Georgia  at  the  age  of  18,  and  grad- 
Stockholm,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  nally  rose  in  reputation  till  he  was  ranked 
affiurs  in  1797.  He  followed  the  poUcy  of  amonff^tiie  most  able  lawyers  in  the  conn- 
neutrality,  and  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  try.  He  was  elected  in  1809  solicitor  of  the 
London  in  1801,  but  could  not  prevent  a  bom-  eastem  district  of  Georgia,  became  judge  of  the 
bardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  English  in  same  district  the  next  year,  retaining  the  latter 
1807.  He  was  ambas^or  to  Paris  in  1811,  office  till  1822,  when  ne  became  a  member  of 
represented  Denmark  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  Georgia  senate,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
andrignedthecessionof  Norway  to  Sweden  in  ferred  in  1824  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
1815.  In  1818  he  passed  into  the  service  States.  He  established  in  that  body  a  high  rep- 
of  Pmana. — Johabk  Habtwio  Ebbbt,  count  ntation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  was  ap- 
ci,  a  Danish  statesman,  called  by  fVederio  pointed  attomey-general  of  the  United  States 
the  Greati  '^the  orade  of  Denmark,*'  bom  u  1829,  resigned  this  office  in  1881  when  Gen. 
in  Hanover,  May  18,  1712,  died  in  Hamburg,  Jackson's  cabinet  became  inharmonious,  resum- 
Feb.  19,  1772.  In  1782  he  was  Danish  ambas-  ed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Savannah 
odor  in  Bazony,  in  1787  at  the  imperial  diet  at  till  1840,  whan  he  was  elected  again  to  the  na- 
VOL.  in. — 18 
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tlooBl  Benato,  and  was  ntieotod  in  1846.    He  Yoikahlie  gentleman  of  fbrfame^  and  distin- 

left  a  repQtation  Ibr  oonaistenoy  and  eminent  gniahed  alike  for  grace  of  person  and  beantiM 

ability  in  pnblic  life.  of  mind.    ICary,  l^m  in  1762,  died  Nov.  20^ 

BERRY,  a  sncoolent  fmit,  having  its  seeds  ly*  1862,  was  an  aooomplisbed  scholar.   Agnea^  the 

ing  loosely  among  polp.  The  gooseberry  and  the  dder  sister,  died  in  May,  1861,  was  a  pro- 

onrrant  are  genuine  berries,  but  sloes  and  plnms,  fioient  in  the  fine  arts.    The  ladies  were  flattered 

hips  and  hawa^  are  not.  admitted  in  this  defi**  by  the  statesman's  attention,  and  although  he 

nition  of  a  beny,  by  botanists,  atthoogh  com-  was  very  advan^  in  yean,  they  foimed  a 

monly  called  beiries  in  popular  language.    Ac-  Platoiuc  attachment  Ibr  the  ^*  forlorn  antique 

eordLog  to  Prof.  lindley,  a  berry  is  a  socoulent  of  71,"  which  resulted  in  an  ioterdhange  of  let- 

or  pulpy  fruit,  containing  naked  seeds;  a  pulpy  ten,  and  in  repeated  visits  which  the  2  sisten 

pericarp  or  seed-vessel  without  valves^  contain-  paid  to  their  veteran  lover  at  Strawberry  HiU. 

ing  several  seeds  which  have  no  covering  but  ^*  Walpole,'*  says  an  £nffl]sh  critic,  ''was  fond 

the  palp  or  rind ;  mostly  round  or  ovaL  of  his  2  wivee^  as  he  caned  them,  would  write 

BERaY,  or  BaBBZ,  an  ancient  province  of  and  number  his  letten  to  them,  and  tell  them 
France,  now  formmg  the  departments  of  Indre  stories  of  his  early  life,  and  what  he  had  seen 
and  Oher,  together  with  a  small  part  of  Loire-  and  heard,  with  ten  times  the  vivacitjr  and 
et-Oher,  Kidvre,  Oreuse,  and  Allier.  It  was  minuteness  that  he  employed  in  telling  sunUar 
divided  into  Le  Haut  Berry  and  Le  Bas  Berry,  stories  to  Pinkerton  or  Dahrymple.''  In  1797, 
the  former  lying  between  the  Oher  and  the  the  2  sisten  pubUshed,  in  connection  with  their 
Loire,  and  the  latter  S.  W.  of  the  Oher.  Great-  lather,  an  edition  of  Walpole's  works  in  6  vols, 
est  len^  100  miles ;  greatest  breadth  90  mileSb  Mary  Berry  biou^t  out  in  1844  a  collection  of 
The  -chief  riven  are  the  Loire,  Oher,  Indre,  and  her  own  writings  in  2  vols.  8vo,  entitled  "  £ng- 
Oreuse,  the  banks  of  which  are  generally  fer-  land  and  France,"  ''Life  of  Rachel,  Lady  Rua- 
tile,  but  elsewhere  the  land  is  either  HUOKly,  sell,"  and  "Fashionable  Frioida,"  a  comedy, 
manhy,  or  covered  with  heaths.  There  is  Subsequently  she  wrote  a  "Vindication  of  Mao- 
plenty  of  timber,  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  aulay's  Oharacter  of  Horace  Walpole."  The 
and  a  superior  breed  of  sheep.  Ooal,  iron,  publication  in  1840  of  the  letten  of  Walpole  to 
ochre,  marble,  and  buildingstone  are  abundant  nerself  and  to  Agnes,  proved  the  most  popular 
Berry  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  terri-  of  their  literary  entei^rises. 
tory  anciently  held  by  the  BUurigm  Oubi^  who  BERRY,  Ohablbs,  duke  o^  the  8d  son  <tf 
were  styled  by  Livy,  the  chief  people  of  Oeltio  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  and  of  Maria  Ohris- 
Ganl,  and  are  described  as  having  been  far  ad-  tina,  of  Bavaria,  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  bom 
vanced  in  civilization  before  the  time  of  Ohrist  Aug.  81,  1686,  &ed  May  4,  1714.  He  was 
They  were  conquered  by  Osasar,  and  remained  never  noted,  except  for  having  married,  when 
imder  Roman  rule  until  about  the  year  476,  24  yean  old,  I^Ibob  Louisb  Euzabsth,  of 
when  their  country  was  invaded  by  Eurio,  Orl^anfl^  duchess  of  Berry.  This  most  notori- 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  Olovis  united  it  to  ona  princess^  daughter  of  Philippe,  regent  of 
France  in  507,  and  it  was  afterward  governed  FranceL  bom  Aug.  20, 1^26^  died  July  21, 1719. 
by  counts  who  took  their  title  from  Bonrges,  From  ner  early  youth,  she  indicated  in  her  de- 
the  capital  city.  Under  Oharles  the  Bsld  it  be-  portment  and  temper  a  strange  combination  of 
came  iudependent,  and  the  title  was  made  he-  the  profligacy  of  a  courtesan  with  the  pride  of 
reditary.  The  last  count  of  Bourgea,  Eudes  a  royal  princess.  She  had  been  married  but  a 
Arpin  or  Herpiu,  took  the  cross  in  1094,  and  few  months,  when  die  threw  off  all  restraints, 
on  nis  departure  for  Palestine  sold  the  earldom  and  made  herself  conspicuous  by  the  corruption 
to  King  Philip  I.,  who  made  it  an  appanage  of  her  morals  in  a  court  where  corruption  was 
of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood.  John  the  rule.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  Good  erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  1860,  and  her  long  series  of  love  intrigues,  which  embrace 
for  a  long  period  it  was  held  by  memben  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  nearly  all  ages,  we 
the  royal  family,  although  since  the  time  of  are  constmined  to  mention  at  least  the  most 
Henrv  IV.,  the  title  has  been  purely  nominaL  important  in  politics,  and  the  most  criminal  in 
The  last  duke  of  Berry,  the  younger  son  of  morals.  One  of  Uie  equerries  of  her  husband, 
Oharles  X.,  was  aasawHinatM  Feb.  18,  1820.  named  Delahaye,  seems  to  have  been  the  flntob- 
During  the  religious  and  political  disturbances  Jeot  of  the  brie^  but  impetuous  passions,  which 
which  at  diJSferent  times  have  agitated  ^e  em-  more  than  once,  it  is  said,  founa  their  satisfao- 
pire.  Berry  has  generally  borne  a  conspicuous  tion  even  among  private  soldiers.  8o  utterly 
part.  In  the  Herman  invaaon,  the  won  destitute  of  moderation  was  her  love  for  Dela- 
against  the  Engliah,  and  the  regions  struggles,  haye,  that  she  proposed  to  run  away  with  him. 
it  suffered  greatly.  In  the  great  revolution  of  But  the  equerry  prudently  declined  acceding  to 
1789  its  losses  were  ccmipsratively  few,  but  in  such  a  plan,  and  soon  after,  the  duchess  enter- 
1848  it  was  the  theatre  of  considerable  disorders,  tained  new  fancies,  the  best  known  and  most 

BERRY,  A«NBa  and  Mabt,  two  sisten  ode-  important  of  which  is  her  intrigue  with  Riom. 

brated  for  their  relation  with  Horace  Walpole,  This  person  was  an  officer  of  the  guards,  a 

who  met  them  in  the  winter  of  1787,  and  who  nephew  of  that  celebrated  Lausun,  who,  after 

became  fascinated  by  the  varied  attainments  of  the  most  extraordinary  career,  had  married  the 

the  ladies,     lliey  were  the  dan^ten  of  a  great  Mile,  de  Montp^isier.    It  seems  that  the 
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«iample  of  the  imde  bAd  iBiplmd  tl^  ierloo.  OnMsMoond  Mtam  to  Phttoe  the 
in  more  than  one  respeol,  for  the  latter  began  natural  iodependenoe  of  bis  temper  was  on^ 
to  treat  his  mistress  even  worse  than  the  for-  changed.  He  kept  aloof  from  all  politioal  co- 
mer had  used  his  wife,  in  a  word^  the  officer  teries  and  intrigoesi  and  after  his  marriage,  the 
beat  the  priooess,  who  found  this  discipline  at*  bappiness  of  his  home,  the  liberality  of  his 
traofciTe  enoogh  to  manv  Biom  secretly,  as  soon  ideas,  as  well  as  his  freedom  from  all  rereng^ 
as  she  got  rid  of  her  nnsband.  The  doke  of  fol  feelings,  presenred  him  from  these  exdte- 
Benry  £ed  Tory  raddenly  at  Marly,  and  the  ments.  It  was  far  more  congenial  to  his  temper 
event  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  suspicions  to  bestow  a  noble  protection  upon  arts  and 
against  the  duchess.  The  intrigue  with  Biom  literature.  This  contrast  with  the  rest  of  his 
was  not  in  fbct  the  only  interest  &yored  by  the  fruoiily  had  made  him  personally  popular  in 
death  of  the  dnke.  The  incestuous  iotercourse  france.  The  assassin,  named  LoutcI,  a  fanati- 
between  the  duchess  and  her  own  father,  the  cal  Bonapartist,  was  employed  as  a  saddler 
regent  was  now  no  secret,  being  carried  on  in  the  kii^*s  mews.  He  denied  to  the  last 
publicly,  to  the  scsndal  even  of  that  licentious  having  any  accomplioes,  although  the  probabil- 
court  The  memoirs  of  that  time  agree  as  to  ities  remained  to  the  contrary.  His  actual  mo- 
this  reyoltlDg  intrigue,  into  which  the  duchess  tive,  aoeordinff  to  his  own  statement,  was  to 
had  been  led,  less  by  an  unnatural  passion  than  strike  to  deaui  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the 
ftain  ambitious  schemes,  for  the  aooom*  person  of  its  only  member  who  could  perpetn* 

Eient  of  which  she  needed  to  exert  an  un-  ate  the  race,    m  fact,  the  duke  of  Berry  had 

ed  influence  over  the  regent    Stilly  if  only  one  daughter,  Louise  of  Bonsbon,  Made* 

she  succeeded  in  the  shamefdl  means,  she  faued  moiseUe,  bom  6ept  21,  1819,  who  was  un* 

in  the  final  result,  and  was  never  invested  with  aUe   to   succeed  to   the  orown,   by   virtue 

that  sovereign  power  which  she  so  unscmpn*  of  the  Salic  law.     The  unfortunate   prince 

lously  sought    Having  been  secretly  oonfiiiedi  was  leading  his  wife  to  her  carriage  at  the  door 

and  being  particnlarly  anxious  to  conceal  the  of  the  opera,  when  he  was  mortally  stabbed  in 

foot,  she  ofl&red  to  her  fother  a  great  festival,  the  right  side.    He  was  carried  into  a  parlor 

in  oifder  to  diMoncert  all  suspicion.    Scarcely  belonging  to  the  admlmstration  of  the  theatre, 

able  to  leave  her  bed,  she  still  exposed  herseu  where  he  e3q>ired  at  6  o^dock  in  the  morning 

boldly  to  the  fresh  air  of  a  spring  night,  and  to  of  Eeb.  14^  surrounded  by  his  flunily,  the  high 

the  fotigues  of  a   protracted  entertainment  officers  of  the  state,  and  the  old  king  himsdl£ 

This   last   imprudence   proved   fataL     Being  The  last  words  of  the  victim  were  to  ask  par- 

Beised  with  fever,  she  left  the  illuminated  gar*  don  for  his  murderer,  who  had  after  all  par* 

dens  of  Meudon  to  return  to  her  bed,  where  tiaUy  foaled  in  his  atrocious  purpose,  as  the 

she  died  soon  after  of  pleurisy.    She  was  then  duchess  was  then  in  the  second  month  of  her 

onlr  24  years  old,  but  in  so  short  a  time,  she  pregnancy,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  7  months 

had  exhausted   passions  and  practised  vices  afterward. 

•nough  to  disgrace  a  century,   ^*  having  never  BEBBY,  Mabir  CjLBOLnns  FaaDzirun>K  Lou<- 

•eased,"  says  St  Simon,  ^  to  combine  with  m,  duchess  of.  daughter  of  Francis  L,  king  of 

the  tastes  of  a  Meesalina,  the  ambitious  cares  Kiqples,  and  of  Maria  Clementina,  arohducness 

of  a  woman  who  felt  herself  called  to  govern  of  Austria,  bom  in  Palermo,  Nov.  5,  1798, 

men,  without  doubt  because  she  despised  them  When  but  little  over  17  she  was  married  by 

as  much  as  they  despised  her."— Ohueles  Feb*  proxy  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  soon  after 

noTAKD,  duke  o^  2d  son  of  the  count  of  Artois,  arrived  in  Paris,  where  she  at  once  became 

afterward  Charles  X.,  and  of  Marie  Th6rdse,  of  popular  by  the  generosity  of  her  heart,  the  live* 

Sayoy,    bom    in  Y ersaillee,  Jan.    24    1778,  Uness  of  her  mind,  and  her  fondness  for  art,  lit- 

assassinated  at  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1820.    in  1789  eratursi  and  pleamre,  all  qualities  particularly 

he  emigrated  with  ms  fother,  and  for  9  years  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  French  people. 

aerved  in  the  army  of  Oond6«   In  1798  he  went  As  it  happened  that  her  husband  had  the  same 

to  Bussia,  but  8  years  later  he  took  up  his  red-  natural  propensities,  they  lived  together  in  mu* 

dence  in  Eofflandl,  where  he  led  a  comparatiyely  tnala^ction,  butlittle  troubled  by  poUticalcarea. 

quiet  and  ooecnre  hfo.    There  he  married  se-  On  S^t  21, 1819,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 

eretly  an  £ngUsh  lad^,  by  whom  he  had  2  and,  in  the  following  year,  she  was  pregnant 

daogfaters^    This  marriage  was  afterward  can«  when  her  husband  was  asaasnnated  in  the  night 

ceiled  for  political  reasons,  when  the  prince  of  Feb.  18.    Seven  months  after  that  dreadftd 

retmned  to  Fhmce  in  1814.    He  limded  at  event,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  destiny 

Oherboorg,  and  at  once  produced  a  fovorable  seemed  to  be  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France; 

ImpresHon.    The  abrupt  frankness  of  lus  man*  but  Ftovidence  had  decided  otiier wise.  In  1880, 

nera,  and  his  military  habits,  won  the  sympa-  after  a  long  parliamentary  contest  between  the 

thies  of  the  people,  and  were  even  welcome  crown  and  the  middle  classes,  the  revolution 

with  the  anny.    He  had  the  command  of  all  of  July  broke  out.    In  the  midst  of  the  bloody 

the  troops  in  and  around  Psris,  with  the  titls  contest,  conscious  of  her  popularity,  and  weU 

of  edonel-geiieral  iji  the  dragoons,  but  when  aware  of  the  dedsiye  influence  that  she  might 

Nap<4eon   retomed  from  Hba,  he  could  do  exert  on  the  flnal  remit,  she  resolved  to  leave 

nothing  but  follow  Louis  XVIIL  to  Ghent,  the  Tuileries,  and  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 

where  lie  remained  tH  after  the  battle  of  Wa»  thehead-qnarteaof  theinsnqpents.    Ihereahei 
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Intended  to  trust  her  boo  as  their  king  to  the  arriTing  at  Uontpenier,  in  order  to  esca^  ar- 
loyaltj  of  the  people.    This  bold  step  mi^t  zest,  she  boldly  presented  herself  to  the  mayor 
have  changed  the  history  of  France,  especially  of  the  oonunnne,  who,  she  was  informed,  was 
as  several  of  the  most  inflnentiid   citizens,  a  thorough  republican.    **  Sir,"  sidd  she,  ^'  I  am 
dreadlDg  the  consequences  of  a  complete  over^  the  duchess  of  Berry ;  I  am  going  to  Vendue 
throw  of  the  throne,  were  prepared  to  proclaim  to  try  the  chances  in  &yor  of  my  son.    I  know 
the  young  duke  of  JBordeanx  as  Henry  Y.,  and  what  are  your  politioal  opinions ;  but  I  trust  in 
pacify  the  people^  who  had  taken  up  arms  at  jrour  honor,  and  I  come  to  adE  you  to  assist  me 
first  more  against  an  unpopular  administration^  in  continuing  my  journey."    The  answer  was 
than  against  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  duchess  what  the  adventurous  heroine  had  expected, 
might  thus  have  saved  for  her  son  the  crown,  and  she  entered  the  city  in  the  wagon  of  the 
wmch  was  Mling  from  the  head  of  the  old  king,  republican  mayor,  himself  driving.    I^e  stop- 
But  the  blind  obstinaay  of  the  family  destroyed  pea  one  day  in  Toulouse,  and  made  her  entrance 
this  last  chance.    As  me  young  duchess  insist-  mto  B<»deauz  in  an  open  barouche  by  broad 
ed  with  great  energy  on  the  execution  of  her  daylight.     But  to  penetrate   into   YendSe, 
design,  imd  did  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  where  she  was  more  dosely  watdied,  she  had 
yield  to  moral  opposition,  the  old  king  had  re-  to  disguise  hersdf  in  the  garments  of  a  peasant 
course  to  material  restraint.    The  mother  of  woman.    Her  first  produtunation  to  ciall  the 
the  presumptive  heir  of  a  tottering  crown  was  legitimists  to  arms,  issued  in  the  name  of  Hen- 
put  under  arrest,  and  kept  prisoner  in  her  own  ry  Y.,  was  dated  May  19.  She  met  immediately 
apartments.    Soon  fliter:  sjI  was  lost,  and  no  with  a  strong  and  decided  opposition  from  many 
other  altmnative  was  left  to  her  but  to  follow  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  party.    In 
the  Bourbon  family  into  exile.    She  did  not  re-  Paris,  especially,  they  disapproved  this  untimely 
main  long  with  them  at  Holyrood,  where  they  insurrection  agawst  a  government  which  had  in 
took  refuge,  and,  in  the  following  year,  she  went  hand  all  the  means  of  suppressing  it.    Berryer, 
to  reside  at  Sestri,  in  Sardinia.    From  the  very  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  the  leaders, 
moment  of  leaving  fiance  she  was  resolved  waited  on  the  dnohesa,  and  respectfully  but 
to  return,  and  to  attempt  all  means  of  restor-  earnestly  insisted  upon  her  desistii^  from  the 
ing  her  son  to  the  throne.    The  new  govern-  fieital  enterprise.    All  was  in  vain.    The  ipsnr- 
ment,  in  its  unsettled  condition  between  the  rection,  adjourned  for  a  few  days  by  a  counter- 
yet  powerftd  body  of  the  l^timists  and  the  order  fiY>m  Marshal  Bourmont,  broke  out  June 
fast-growing  republican  party,  was  n>ecially  4,  the  very  same  day  when  the  republican 
uneasy  about  the  threatening  plots  of  tne  only  party  made  a  similar  attempt  in  Paris,  and  dese- 
member  of  the  exiled  fJEunuy  who  had  any  crated  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Lamarque  by  bloody 
claims  on  the  popular  empathy,  and  showed  riots.    The  first  fight  of  the  legitimists  in  Yen- 
energy  enough  to  take  advanti^  of  it.    By  d6e  took  place  near  Yieille-Yigne,  and  Ib  known 
diplomatic  pressure,  they  prevailed  upon  the  as  the  eomb<U  du  ehSne,    During  the  firing,  and 
king  of  Saroinia  to  expel  the  duchess  from  that  without  fear  of  the  bullets,  the  duchess  who 
country.    Wounded  in  her  feelings,  but  submis-  was  on  the  spot  attended  to  the  wounded ;  but 
sive  to  necessity,  she  went  to  Modena,  where  the  odds  were  against  her,  and  in  the  defeat 
she  was  aflTectiouately  received,  and  thence  of  her  followers,  she  was  so  near  being  taken 
to  Bome,  where  she  soon  became  the  centre  prisoner,  that  it  was  only  by  exchanging  her 
of  active  political  intrigues.    Those  members  horse  for  1L  de  Oharette^s  that  she  could  eecape. 
of  the  legitimist  party,  who  dreamed  of  a  resto-  After  the  equally  unsuccessful  result  of  some 
ration  by  means  of  civil  war,  were  busy  around  other  encounters  in  which  her  devoted  partisans 
the  duchess,  whose  ideas  agreed  but  too  well  fought  bravely,  she  gave  up  all  hope  of  over- 
with  theirs.     Men  of  experience  were  not  throwing  or  even  endangering  the  estebHshed 
wanting  who  did  their  best  to  dissuade  her  government,  and  sorro^ully  confined  herself 
from  a  rash  enterprise  of  which  the  only  posed-  to  the  care  of  her  perscmal  safety.   Drivenfrom 
ble  result  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  blood  in  place  to  place  by  the  columns  of  troops  on  her 
Yendde  and  Brittany.    Deceived  by  erroneous  footsteps  in  every  direction,  she  took  refuge  in 
reports  and  groundless  hope,  she  left  Massa,  the  city  of  Nantes,  where  she  entered  on  a 
i^ril  21, 1882,  and  luided  secretly  on  a  point  market  day,  as  a  country-womaiu  barefooted 
of  the  French  coast,  where  die  had  to  pass  the  and  carrying  a  basket  of  em  and  vegeteblesL 
first  night  in  the  open  air,  wram>ed  up  in  a  followed  at  a  distance  by  M.  de  Mesnard  and 
cloak  without  any  followers  but  M.  de  Mesnard  Mile,  de  Kersabiec    A  ssfe  asylum  had  been 
and  M.  de  Bourmont.    In  the  mean  time^  a  prepared  for  her  in  the  house  of  2  unmarried 
movement  attempted  by  her  partisans  in  M!ar-  ladies  of  the  name  of  Du  Guigny,  and  there 
seilles  flAiled  entirely,  and  should  have  been  a  for  the  first  time  for  many  days,  she  could  en- 
waminff  against  any  fruiher  step.    Still,  in*  Joy  rest  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  govem- 
stead  of  redmbarking,  as  she  might  have  done  ment  to  effect  her  c^>ture.    About  that  time 
without  any  serious  difficulty,  ehe  resolved  to  a  Gkorman  renegade  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Dentz, 
seek  in  the  west  of  France  that  fortune  which  presented  himself  to  the  ministeraL  and  proposed 
she  had  not  found  in  the  south,  and  throudiim-  a  shameful  bargain  for  the  delivery  of  the 
minent  dangers  and  extraordinary  incidents,  proscribed  duchess.     By  dint  of  base   and 
she  succeeded  in  reaolung  Yend6e.    Before  hypocritical  stops,  he  had  previously  soooeeded 
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In  being  inirodaoed  to  the  daohess  when  in  pear  at  the  fissizes  of  the  department  of 
Borne,  in  the  preceding  year.  He  had  obtained  Vendue.  This  was  qoashed  without  any  lesal 
her  protection  iind  confidence  by  feigned  re-  ant^iority,  by  her  imprisonment  withont  jadg* 
ligioQs  and  political  devotion,  and  she  had  been  ment  in  Blaye.  In  fact^  it  was  neither  more 
impradent  enonsh  to  tmst  all  her  secrets  to  him,  nor  less  than  the  aotnal  restoration  of  the  leU 
althongh  it  had  been  suspected,  not  without  tre8  de  eachst,  abolished  by  Louis  XYI.  The 
good  reasons,  that  even  tiien  he  was  a  secret  liberal  legitimists  and  republicans  were  unan- 
agent  of  Louis  Philippe.  Whatever  may  have  imous  in  protesting  against  the  proceeding 
been  his  real  character  in  Rome,  he  now  ap«  through  all  the  chann^  of  publicity,  news- 
peered  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  his  papers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets.  Numerous 
Weiketress.  Among  the  members  of  the  cabi-  petitions  were  aadressed  to  the  chamber  of 
net,  M.  Thiers  eagerly  acceded  to  the  pro-  deputies,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  natural 
poaals  of  Dentz,  discussed  the  price  of  the  trea-  guardian  of  the  public  rights  and  protector  of 
son,  and  when  the  bareain  was  concluded  at  9ie  law.  A  report  was  presented  Feb.  5, 
1,000,000  francs,  according  to  some  authori-  1888,  and  in  answer  to  the  redamations 
ties,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  at  half  of  founded  on  common  justice,  H.  de  Broglie,  a 
that  sum,  according  to  some  others,  the  traitor  minister  of  the  doctrinaire  school,  put  forwud 
left  for  Nantes,  in  company  with  an  agent  of  some  general  considerations  of  propriety  and 
the  secret  police,  of  the  name  of  Joly.  bo  dose  public  tranquilHty,  and  devised  an  indefinite  rule 
had  the  transaction  been  kept,  tiiat  nobody  of  action  from  tiie  circumstances.  The  cham- 
suspected  it  amongthe  most  distrustful  friends  ber,  apparentiy  satisfied,  passed  to  the  order  of 
of  the  duchess.  Without  an^  great  difficulty,  the  day.  Al>out  that  time  rumors  began  to 
Deutz  succeeded  in  ascertaming  where  she  drculate,  first  among  the  people,  and  soon  after 
was;  he  was  even  admitted  to  vidt  her  in  in  the  press,  to  t^e  effect  tiiat  the  prisoner  of 
her  asylum,  and  at  once  gave  all  the  informa-  Blaye  was  pregnant,  and  even  near  her  confine- 
tion  to  the  authorities.  Suddenly  the  house  of  ment.  The  most  violent  discussions  arose  at 
the  Miles.  DuGuigny  was  surrounded  by  a  large  once  everywhere  in  France,  and  soon  led  to 
body  of  troops,  dispersed  in  such  a  waves  to  pre-  many  duels,  which  an  insignificant  although 
vent  escape.  The  inside  was  invaded,  searched  official  report  from  Messrs.  Auvity  and  Orma 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  the  duchess  as  physicians,  sent  to  Blaye  by  the  govem- 
W88  not  found.  Still  the  most  positive  infor*  ment  did  not  silence.  What  Louis  Philim>e 
mation  left  no  doubt  about  her  presence  in  the  and  nis  cabinet  wanted  was  to  publicly  ais- 
house  at  the  time  it  was  entered,  and  the  pos-  grace  the  duchess,  and  for  this  purpose  no 
sibility  of  escape  was  out  of  the  question.  For  means  seemed  unworthy.  Ool.  Onousserie,  a 
89  hours  every  room,  doset,  and  comer,  was  6c-  brave  and  gentiemanly  old  soldier  of  Napoleon, 
cupied  by  the  soldiers,  gendarmes,  and  police-  who  at  first  had  the  command  of  the  citadel, 
men.  The  most  liberal  offers  made  to  the  2  tendered  his  resignation  rather  than  obey  his 
hnmble  female  servants  of  the  Miles.  Du  Guigny,  private  instructions,  which  he  thought  utterly  in- 
to the  extent  of  a  table  covered  with  gold,  to  compatible  with  his  honor  as  a  soldier  and  his 
tempt  their  fidelity,  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  delicacy  as  a  man.  Qen.  Bugeaud,  however,  at- 
prefect  announced  his  determination  to  destroy  tempted  the  part  reftised  by  his  predecessor, 
the  entire  house,  stone  by  stone,  rather  than  and  so  devotedly  performed  it  that  on  Feb.  22, 
give  up  the  pursuit.  At  last,  2  gendarmes  tiie  ill-treated  princess,  in  order  to  escape  in- 
posted  in  an  attic  room,  having  xept  up  a  cessant  persecutions,  signed  the  following  dec- 
fire  in  the  chimney  to  preserve  themselves  laration :  "  Urged  by  circumstances,  and  by  the 
from  the  cold  of  an  autumn  night,  heard  to  measures  ordered  by  the  government,  althongh 
their  utter  astonishment  a  feminine  voice  or-  I  had  the  most  serious  reasons  for  keeping  my 
dering  the  fire  to  be  put  out,  and  announcing  marriage  secret,  I  owe  it  to  myself  ana  to  my 
that  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  ready  to  sur-  duldren  to  dedare,  that  while  in  Italy,  I  secretiy 
render.  There  she  had  been  in  fact  concealed  married  the  count  of  Lucchesi-Palli,  one  of  the 
with  Mile,  de  Eersabiec,  M.  de  Mesnard,  and  princes  of  Oampo-Franco."  This  document  was 
M.  Guibourg,  4  persons,  in  a  space  less  than  4  immediately  published  in  the  Moniteur.  A  loud 
feet  long  hj  2  wide,  in  the  angle  of  the  walls  be-  cry  of  indication  fr*om  all  sections  of  the 
hind  the  fire-place.  This  long  and  sharp  trial  opposition  answered  to  this  act  of  coercion, 
she  had  borne  with  the  most  extraorainary  Fresh  protests  were  presented  to  the  chamber 
bravery,  endurance,  and  even  gayety«  As  she  of  deputies,  but  were  rejected  by  the  ma- 
was  the  last  to  crowd  into  the  place,  she  found  jority.  Nor  did  the  declaration  suspend  the 
herself  close  by  the  hot  iron  plate  of  the  chim-  work  of  the  tormentors,  till  on  May  10,  the 
nej,  and  several  times,  half  suffocated  by  the  duchess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  when  the 
want  of  iur,  she  had  to  extinguish  with  her  presence  of  all  the  public  officers  as  witnesses 
own  hands  the  flames  communicated  to  her  was  forced  upon  her  by  Bugeaud,  the  ever  un- 
dress by  the  burning  contact  She  was  at  first  scrupulous  soldier,  whose  ambition  contem- 
imprisoned  in  the  (»stie  of  Nantes,  and  subse-  plated  only  the  future  reward  promised  to  his 
quently  transported  to  the  dtadel  of  Blaye.  zeal.—^  ended  the  political  career  of  the 
The  royal  court  of  Poitiers  had  already  issued  dudiess  of  Berry.  June  8,  she  was  set  at  lib- 
an   indictment  against   the  duchess  to   ap-  erty,  as  illegally  as  she  had  been  put  in  prison, 
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nd  aPkvDohiHgato  traomniedher  toPilermoi.  vepnbliotti  tyifceiii  of  goTemmcoit  was  entirely 
This  episode  of  modem  history  had  a  worthy  rdpagnant  to  the  intmst,  mamierBi  aod  tradi- 
epilogne  bat  8  davs  after  the  departure  of  the  tioofu  opinions  of  the  French  nation.  He  op- 
daohess.  A  riolent  discussion  arose  in  the  posed  the  goyemment  of  Loois  Napoleon ;  and 
ohamber  of  deputies,  when  IL  Thiers^  mounting  on  the  ^9up  d^itat  of  1851,  was  yehement  in  de- 
the  trilmne,  made  tne  followinjg  bold  dedara-  noundng  him  as  a  usurper.  Since  then,  he  haa 
tion:  ^  We  are  accused  of  haying  yidated  the  abandoned  politics  for  the  law.  He  waa 
common  law.  I  confess  it  The  arrest,  the  im«  elected  to  the  French  academy  in  1852.  We 
msonment,  the  release,  all  haa  been  iUegsL  must  add  the  fact,  that  Berryer  is  a  spend- 
well,  where  is  then  the  excuse  for  our  conduct?  thrift;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  profits 
It  is  in  the  very  frankness  of  our  conduct**  of  his  large  practice,  he  has  been  seyeral 
Hie  nu^}ority  ai^>landed«  From  thai  time  the  times  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  large 
dudiess  of  Beny  has  lived  retired  from  the  sums  of  money,  contributed  by  his  party,  to  re- 
political  arena,  and  hss  confined  herself  to  the  lieye  him  from  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Soiet  eiyoymenta  of  domestio  life  with  her  BERflKRKEK  (Scand.  lety  bare^  and  $tTiT^ 
u^twnd,  tiie  count  Luccheei,  who  has  since  a  coat  of  mail),  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  a 
inherited  the  title  of  Duke  Delia  Graaa,  sur-  descendant  of  the  ^ht-handed  Starkader  and 
rounded  by  4  children  bom  of  her  second  mar-  the  beautiful  AlphOde.  He  was  a  mighty  war* 
xiage,  ezdusiye  of  the  one  that  died  soon  after  rior  who  fought  without  coat  of  mail  or  hornet, 
her  release  from  Blaye.  ^h%  resides  part  of  the  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  time.  His  rage 
year  in  Venice^  wh^  she  owns  the  beautiful  supplied  the  place  of  armor,  whence  his  name. 
Yendramin  palace,  and  psrt  of  the  year  in  her  He  married  the  daughter  of  king  Swaforlam, 
princely  castle  of  Brunsee,  in  St^ria.  The  con-  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  and  had  by  her 
course  of  friends  who  viat  her  constantly,  ISI  sons,  as  ferocious  as  himself — ^The  name  waa 
proves  that  even  after  so  many  years,  she  is  also  applied  to  the  possessed  championa  of 
still  popular  among  many  of  the  French  people,  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  There  is  some- 
who  eiOier  admire  the  heroic  qualities  di^^yed  thing  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  in 
by  her  as  the  mother  of  a  pretender,  or  sympa-  what  is  related  of  these  persons,  in  some  re* 
thize  with  the  womanly  graces  characteristic  Q>oots  analogous  to  what  we  read  in  the  Holy 
6t  her  priyate  life.  Scriptures  concerning  the  twtpyaoiitmij  or  poe- 
BEBfiTER,  AireoxNX  Pubbb,  a  French  ad-  sessed  of  devils,  to  the  understanding  which 
yocate  and  politician,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  4,  neither  experience  nor  science  fumi^es  any 
1700.  The  political  triaUi  whidb  took  place  due.  These  Berserkers  were  persons,  who 
after  the  second  restoration  brought  him  into  at  times  were  liable  to  uncontrollable  fits  of 
public  notice.  He  aided  hia  ikUier  and  the  martial  frenzy,  during  the  occurrence  of  which 
elder  Dupin  in  the  uselssa  defence  of  ICarshal  they  could  pNerform  the  most  extraordinary 
Key,  while  he  alone  was  intrusted  with  that  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  fitf  beyond  their 
of  Csmbronne  and  Debelle.  The  former  was  ability  to  attempt  at  any  other  period.  They 
acquitted ;  the  latter  having  been  sentenced  to  foamed  at  the  mouth,  bit  throng  iron  shields, 
death,  the  young  advocate  went  to  the  king,  broke  maces  of  iron  with  their  bare  handa, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  parcbn.  His  snapped  spears  and  sword-blades  ^e  pipe- 
practice  becsme  extensive,  and  in  1880  he  was  stems  or  pieces  of  glass,  set  assaults,  tortures^ 
elected  deputy  from  the  department  of  Haute  and  even  mortal  wounds  at  defiance,  and,  if 
Loire,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  not  inyulnerable,  appeared  to  be  exempt  from 
preceding  the  revolution  of  July.  After  the  death,  until  at  least  the  moment  when  the  fit,  or 
flight  of  Charles  X.  Berryer,  in  (^position  to  whatever  it  was,  passed  away ;  when  they  were 
all  the  members  of  nis  purty,  retained  his  seat  not  only  as  other  men,  but  were  so  exhansted, 
in  the  chambtt:  of  deputies,  where,  though  the  so  entirely  prostrated  and  debilitated  by  the  ef- 
only  remaining  representatiye  of  the  fallen  fectsof  the  reaction,  that  they  could  be  managed 
monarchy,  he  supported  the  most  liberal  meas-  and  controlled  by  a  weak  woman  or  an  infimt. 
uies.  In  1882,  when  the  duchess  of  Berry  Whether  it  was  merely  an  abnormsl  state  of 
osme  to  France  to  raise  a  rebellion  among  the  excitement  produced  by  the  maddening  effects 
Yendeans^  he  went  to  the  princess  to  dissuade  of  excessive  drinking,  and  by  stimulating  the 
her  from  it»  He  was  arrested  as  an  accom-  nerves  by  howling  and  frantic  exercises  into  a 
plice  in  the  undertaking  he  had  of^xwed ;  but  semi-cataleptic  stato,  like  that  superinduced  by 
the  charge  was  abandoned.  In  1886  he  stren-  the  orgies  of  the  howling  and  dancing  dervises; 
uously  but  yainly  opposed. the  restrictiye  meas-  or  whether  it  was  some  unknown  narous  eei«- 
ures  of  the  government  On  the  question  ure,  rendering  for  the  moment  the  mind  impaa- 
of  yoting  25,000,000  francs,  to  satisfy  the  aivetofear  and  the  muscular  body  insensible  to. 
claims  of  the  United  States,  he  made  a  pow-  pain,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained;  but  ft  ia 
erful  and  successftd  speech  against  the  bilL  clear  from  all  the  accounts  of  contemporaneona 
He  held  his  position  as  leading  oratcnr  in  the  writers,  who  mention  it  as  a  thing  of  course, 
assembly  till  tiie  faU  of  Louis  Philippe.  Being  and  as  no  subject  for  wonder,  that  it  waa  n^- 
elected  to  the  constituent  and  legislative  assem-  ther  an  exaggerated  account  of  ordinary  oocur- 
blies,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  manifest  c^nly  hia  rences,  n<x*  an  invention  of  the  primta  and 
monarchical  predilections^  and  dedjve  tliat  a  ^postka  dT  a  fr^  religion. 
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BEBXAirr,  a  Irenob  Tiokmoellirt,  whose  mflfiB S. £. of  BaataeiLwbere  tho central oon- 

QhriBtiaa  name,  lias  not  been  preserred.  and  ferenoe  of  the  8ect  of  Herrnhuter  Christians  is 

vhoee  fumlj  name  also  Is  uncertain,  being    held.      

qtelled  by  some  Berthant^  and  by  others  Ber-  BEBTEDER,  a  western  oonnty  of  Oanada  £., 

tulty  the  first  who  raised  the  instroment  to  the  with  an  area  of  9,590  sq.  nu    It  borders  on  the 

dSgnitj  of  a  soienoe  in  France,  bom  at  Yalen-  8t  Lawrence,  and  is  drained  by  Asramption 

ciennes  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentmy,  river.    In  its  K  £.  part  is  Lake  Haskinonge, 

died  1766.    He  possessed  a  fine  voice  and  ez«  a  sheet  of  water  about  Smiles  long  and  8  mues 

celled  upwi  the  Tioloncello.   His  manner  of  per-  wide.    A  river  <tf  the  same  name  rises  in  this 

forming  upon  this  instrument  was  diffused  over  lake  and  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.    In  1668 

France  by  his  pupils,  Oupis,  Duport  the  elder,  Berthier  produced  more  flax,  oats,  and  tobacco^ 

and  the  two  Jansona    When  Bertaut  did  not  than  any  other  county  of  Oanada  £.    These 

sing  or  play  upon  the  violoncello,  he  paid  horn-  productions,  together  with  fabrics  of  wool  and 

tte  to  Bacchus,  and  frequently  nis  exploits  in  &nen,  form  its  chief  staples.  Pop.  84,608;  chief 

that  department  interfered  -wiih  the  ftul  devel-  town,  Berthier-en-Haut 

opment  of  his  musical  genius.  BERTHIER,  FutniKAifD,  a  deaf  mute,  emi- 

BERTHAf  a  l^endary  name  derived  from  nent  as  a  teacher  and  author,  was  bom  at  Lou- 

the  B^Ma  and  Perahia  of  pagan  tunes,  and  has,  near   Macon,  department   of    Sa6ne   et 

applied  to  cdehrated  women  of  the  middle  age&  Loire,  France,  ahout  180L    He  entered  the 

tmt  for  instance,  6t  Bertha,  the  beautiful  and  national  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  at  Paris,  at 

^ons  daughter  of  King  Charibert  of  Paris,  mar*  an  early  age,  and  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Laurent 

tied  in  600  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  whom  Clera    He  was  while  quite  young  appointed 

she  converted  to  Ohristianity,  and,  on  account  of  an  instructor  there,  and  has  risen  from  one 

her  missionary  services  among  the  Anglo-Qax-  posidon  to  another  till  he  is  now  the  dean 

ons^  canonized  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  of  tiie  institution,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 

fixed  her  anniversary  upon  July  4.    Again,  wo  nent  teachers  of  the  deaf  uid  dumb  on  the 

find  in  the  poetry  of  tne  middle  ages,  a  lady  continent.    He  has  written  a  very  interesting 

of  the  name  of  Bertha,  or  '^  Berthrada  with  the  memoir  of  the  abb6  de  I'Ep^e,  as  well  as  sev- 

large  foot,*'  as  with  more  truth  than  gallantry  eral  other  works. 

she  was  called,  who  figured  as  the  daughter  of  BERTHIER,  Loms  ALXZAiirDBK.  marshal  of 
Oount  Charibert  of  Laon,  wife  of  Pepin  the  France,  prince  and  duke  of  Neufoh4tel  and  Yal* 
SmaD,  and  mother  of  Oharlemaffue.  In  1829,  Mr.  engin,  prince  of  WagrauLbom  atVersaiUefl^  Nov. 
Paolin  Paris  discovered  an  old  poem,  of  which  20, 1768,  murdered  at  Bamberg,  June  1,  1816. 
this  lady  (who  died  at  Ohoisem,  July  12,  788,  He  was  educated  as  a  soldier  by  his  fkther,  the 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis)  was  the  theme,  ohief  of  thecorpsof  topogn^hioal  engineers  un* 
and  which  bears  the  title  oi  BerU  waa  groM  der  Louis  XYI.  IVom  the  topographical  bureau 
wm,  A  sister  of  Oharlemagne,  who  married  of  the  kin^,  he  psased  to  active  service,  first  as 
Kilo  d'An^ris^  and  became  the  mother  of  Ro-  lieutenant  m  the  general  staff,  and  subsequently 
land,  also  appears  in  the  poetical  literature  of  aa  a  captain  of  dragoons.  In  the  American 
the  day  under  the  name  of  Bertha.  But  the  war  of  independence  he  served  under  Lafayette. 
most  celebrated  among  the  Berthas  was  the  In  1789,  Louis  XYL  appointed  him  migor-gen- 
danghtar  of  Bnrchard.  duke  of  the  Allemanni,  eral  of  ^e  national  guard  of  Yersailles,  and  on 
and  queen  of  Ruddf  H.,  the  king  of  Swiss  Oct.  6  and  6, 1790,  as  well  as  Feb.  19, 1791, 
Burgimdy,  who,  after  his  death  in  987,  was  he  did  good  service  to  the  royal  family.  He 
reg«nt  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Oonrad,  percMved,  however,  that  the  revcdution  opened 
and  subsequently  married  King  Hugo  of  Italy,  a  field  for  military  talents,  uid  we  find  him,  in 
Queen  Beitha,  who  died  toward  the  end  of  the  turn,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  under  Lafay- 
10th  century,  was,  like  her  namesake  the  old  ette,  Luckner,  and  Chutine.  During  the  reign 
pagan  divini^  Berchta,  a  singularly  thrift  of  teiror  he  avoided  suspicion  by  exhibiting 
housekeeper,  and  is  represented  upon  menu-  seal  in  the  Yendean  war.  HIb  personal  bravery 
ments,  coins,  seals,  as  sitting  upon  her  throne  at  the  defence  of  Saumur,  June  12,  1795,  se- 
with  a  distaff  in  her  hand.  It  is  probable  curedanhonorablemention  in  the  reports  of  the 
thai,  with  the  spread  of  Ohristianity,  pagan  commissaries  of  the  convention.  After  the  9th 
emblems  were  in  this  manner  transferred  upon  Thermidor,  he  was  ^pointed  chief  of  the  gen- 
QiristiaB  monuments;  but  there  is  no  doubt  eral  staff  of  Eellermann,  and  by  causing  the 
about  the  fiut  that  many  huh-bred  ladies  of  the  French  army  to  take  up  the  lines  of  Borghetto, 
10th  century  were  much  acmicted  to  household  contributed  to  arrest  ^e  advance  of  the  enemy. 
duties.  Whenever  Italians  wish  to  express  in  Hius  his  reputation  as  a  chief  of  the  general 
a.  strong  manner  their  regret  at  the  changes  staff  was  establiidied  before  Bonaparte  singed 
which  have  oome  upon  something  good  in  the  him  out  for  that  post.  During  the  campaign 
past,  thev  say:  BerUt  wm  fiUk  piu;  and  the  of  1798-'7,  he  also  proved  himself  a  good  gen- 
Germans'  kas  pointed  and  laconic  proverl^  eral  of  division  in  the  battles  of  Mondovi(  April 
/a<20r^ttemafts»2et^fD<?dM£dm^nJSi0reAa  22,  1796),  Lodi,  (May  10,  1796),  Oodogno 
mma^  cornea  in  the  same  manner  from  good  (liay  9, 1796),  and  Rivoli  (Jan.  14, 1797).  Of  a 
Qoeen  Bertha  and  her  love  for  the  distal  weak  duuraoter,  of  a  tenacious  activity,  of  a  her- 

BfiRTHELSDORF,  a  village  of  Saxony,  18  oulean  strength  of  oonstitutioD,  which  allowed 
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}iin»to  work  during  8  oonsecntiTe  nigbti,  of  a  operate  from  Bavaria  against  AnstriA.  On 
etapendona  memory  for  every  thing  respecting  Apnl  6  he  dedared  war,  and  on  the  16th  had 
the  details  of  militaxv  operations,  such  as  move-  ahready  contrived  to  compromise  tiie  oampa^. 
ments  of  corps,  number  offerees,  cantonments  He  divided  the  army  into  8  parts,  posting  ua- 
chie&;  of  a  promptitude  always  to  be  reliea  voust  with  half  of  the  French  forces  at  R^ens- 
upon,  orderly  and  ezact^  well  versed  in  the  use  burg,  Massena  with  the  other  half  at  Aogsbnig, 
of  maps,  -wiih  an  acute  appreciation  of  the  pe-  and  between  them,  at  Avensberg,  the  Bavaii- 
culiarities  of  the  ground,  schooled  to  report  in  ans,  so  that  by  quickly  advancing,  the  archduke 
simple  and  lucid  terms  on  the  most  complicated  Charles  might  have  vanquish^  these  corps 
military  movements,  sufficiently  experienced  singly.  The  slowness  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
and  quick-sighted  to  know  on  the  day  of  action  amval  of  Napoleon  saved  the  French  army, 
where  to  deuver  the  orders  received,  and  him-  In  his  more  congenial  fonctions,  howevw.  and 
self  attending  to  Uieir  execution,  the  living  under  the  eyes  of  his  master,  he  rendered  ex- 
telegraph  of  hischief  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  cellent  service  in  this  same  campaign,  and 
his  indefatigable  writing  machine  at  the  desk,  added  to  his  long  list  of  titles  that  of  prince  of 
he  was  the  paragon  of  a  staff  officer  for  a  gen-  Wagram.  During  the  Russian  campaign  he 
oral  who  reserved  to  himself  all  the  euperior  broke  down  even  as  chief  of  the  general  8ta£ 
staff  functions.  Despite  his  remonstrances,  After  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  he  proved 
Bonaparte  placed  him,  in  1708,  at  the  head  of  unable  even  to  interpret  tiie  orders  of  his  maa- 
the  army  destined  to  occupy  Kome,  there  to  ter;  but  in  ^ite  of  his  urgent  request  to  be 
proclaim  the  republic,  and  to  take  the  pope  pris-  allowed  to  return  with  Napdeon  to  Frano%  the 
oner.  Equally  unable  toprevent  the  robberies  latter  ordered  him  to  stay  with  the  army  in 
eommitted  at  Rome  by  French  generals,  oom-  Russia.  The  narrowness  of  his  mind  and  his 
issaries  and  purveyors,  and  to  arrest  the  mutiny  devotion  to  routine  were  now  fully  illustrated 
in  the  Frenon  ranks,  he  resigned  his  command  to  in  the  midst  of  the  fearful  odds  against  which 
the  hands  of  Massena,  and  repaired  to  Milan,  the  French  had  to  struggle.  True  to  hia 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiftd  Ma-  traditions^  he  gave  to  a  battalion,  some- 
dame  Yisconti;  his  eccentric  and  lasting  pas-  times  to  a  company  of  the  rear-guard,  the 
sion  for  whom  caused  him  during  tJie  exp^tion  same  orders  as  if  that  rear-guard  was  still 
to  Egypt  to  be  nicknamed  the  chief  of  the  composed  of  80,000  men ;  assigned  posts 
/action  des  amour&uxy  and  cost  him  the  best  to  regiments  and  divisions  which  had  long 
part  of  the  40,000,000  femes  successively  ceased  to  exist,  and,  to  make  up  for  his  own 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  imperial  master,  want  of  activity,  multiplied  couriers  and  for- 
After  his  return  from  Egypt»  he  seconded  Bonsr  mulas.  During  the  years  1818-'14  we  find  him 
parte's  intrigues  on  the  18th  and  19th  Bru-  again  at  his  usual  post.  After  the  deposition  of 
maire,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  a  post  ifapoleon  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  senate, 
he  occupied  till  April  2, 1800.  Acting  again  as  Berthier,  under  false  pretences,  dunk  away 
chief  of  the  general  staff  during  the  second  from  his  patron,  sent  in  his  own  adhesion  to 
Italian  campugn.  he  contributed  somewhat  to  the  senate  and  the  provisional  government, 
the  apparently  false  position  in  which  Bona-  even  before  Kapoleon*s  abdication,  and  pro- 


em- 


parte  had  placed  hims^  at  Marengo,  by  cred-  oeeded,  at  the  head  of  the  marshals  of  the 

iting  false  reports  as  to  the  route  and  position  pire,  to  Compidgne,  there  to  address  Louis 

of  the  Austrian  army.    After  the  victory,  hav-  ZVIII.  in  the  most  servile  language.    On  June 

ing  concluded  «an  armistice  with  Gen.  Melas,  ^  1814,  Louis  XYIIL  created  him  peer  of 

he  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  errands,  iranoe,  and  ci^tain  of  a  company  of  the  newly 

and  then  reinstated  in  the  war  ministry,  which  established  royal  guard.    His  principality  of 

he  held  till  the  proclamation  of  the  empire.  Keufch&tel  he  resigned  to  the  lung  of  Prussda 

He  then  became  completely  attached  to  the  in  exchange  for  a  pension  of  84,000  florins, 

person  of  the  emperor,  whom,  with  the  title  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  followed 

of  miyor-general  of  the  grand  army,  he  accom-  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent.    However,  having  faU- 

panied  as  chief  of  the  eeneral  staff  during  all  en  into  disgrace  with  the  king  in  consequence 

Lis   campaigns.     Nap<Meon   showered   titles,  of  the  concealment  of  a  letter  received  from 

dignities,  emoluments,  pensions,  and  donations  Napoleon,  he  withdrew  to  Bamberg,  where, 

upon  him.     May  19,   1808,  he  was  created  June  1,  1815,  he  was  killed  by  6  men  in  masks, 

marshal  of  the  empire,  grand  cordon  of  the  who  threw  him  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of 

legion  of  honor,  grand  huntsman  of  France,  his  father-in-law's  palace.    His  memoirs  were 

Oct.  17, 1806,  he  had  the  honor  of  stipulating  published  in  Paris  in  1826. 
with  Mack  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of       BEBTHOLD,  the  second  apostle  of  Ghristian- 

Ulm.  From  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806,  he  ity  in  Livonia,  bom  in  the  first  part  of  the  12th 

•carried  home  thedisnity  of  sovereign  prince  of  century,  and  killed  in  1198  in  a  skirmish  with 

Keufcb&tel  and  Ydengin.     In  1808  he  was  the  natives  of  lavonia,  whom  he  endeavored, 

ordered  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  Maria  after  his  arrival  at  YxktdL  on  the  Dtma,  the 

of  Bavaria-Birkenfeld,  ithe  king  of  Bavaria's  head-quarters  of  the  first  Livonian  Ohristiaa 

niece,  and  was  made  vice-eonstable  of  France,  community,  to  convert  to  Ohristianity,  first  by 

In  1809,  Napoleon  placed  him  as  general-in-  amicable  theological  means,  and  as  tiiese  had 

^hief  At  the  liead  of  4Jie  grand  army  destined  to  not  ^e  desired  effeot^  by  nulitary  exertion,  in 
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wLieh  he  was  assifited  hj  tiie  crnsaders  of  pnctioe.  When  the  French  revolntion  in- 
lower  Saxony.        .  Tolved  the  conntry  in  war,*  saltpetre,  which  had 

BKRTHOiJ)  Toir  BiGKiiSBima,  a  German  heen  largely  imported  for  the  manufaotare  of 
missionary  preacher,  horn  at  the  beginning  of  flrpnpowder,  became  very  scarce,  owing  to  the 
the  18th  century,  died  Dec  18,  1272,  and  difficnlties  of  importation.  In  this  emergency 
boned  in  the  Enmciscan  convent  at  Batisbon,  BerthoUet  visited  almost  every  part  of  France 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  From  1250  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  ont  the  means  of 
to  ^e  dose  of  his  life,  he  preached  to  im-  extracting  and  purifying  the  aalt  from  the  nat- 
mense  congregations  of  60,000  to  100,000  nral  resources  of  the  land.  He  was  also  en- 
persona,  in  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Mo-  gaged  with  other  men  of  science  in  teaching 
ravia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Swabia,  &c.,  speak-  the  processes  of  smelting  iron  and  converting 
'  ing  to  them  from  the  summits  of  mountains  it  into  steel,  which  processes  were  then  but  lit- 
or  from  the  tops  of  trees.  In  the  Heidelberg  tie  Iniown  in  France.  In  1792  he  was  appoint- 
university  Ubraiy  some  MBS.  of  his  sermons  are  ed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  mint,  and, 
preserved,  and  a  portion  of  Ihem  was  published  in  1794^  a  member  of  the  commission  of  agri- 
by  Eling  of  Beriin  in  1824.  The  eloquent  culture  and  arts,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at 
manner  with  which  he  exposed  the  iniquities  the  polytechnic  and  normal  schools.  In  1795 
of  his  lames  seems  to  have  produced  an  electric  he  became  a  member  of  the  newly  organized 
effisct  upon  his  hearers.  Near  Glatz,  in  Silesia,  institute  of  France,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  tent  under  which  he  had  preached  was  exhib-  he  was  appointed  by  the  directory  to  proceed 
ited  long  after  his  death,  and  revived  the  fed-  to  Italy  with  Monge,  to  select  works  of  art  and 
ings  of  affection  and  reverence  in  which  his  science  for  the  French  capitd.  On  this  occa- 
name  is  hdd  by  the  people.  don  he  became  acqudnted  with  Gen.  Bonaparte, 

BERTHOIIjST,  Olaudb  Louis,  diemist,  bom  and  was  led  to  join  the  expedition  toEgypt^ 
Dec  9, 1748,  at  TaQoire,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  where  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  in- 
died  at  Paris.  Dec.  6, 1822.  He  received  his  stitute  of  Cairo,  the  memoirs  of  which  hody  were 
eariy  education  at  Chamb^rv,  and  subse-  printed  in  one  volume  in  1800.  In  coi\junction 
quently  entered  the  university  of  Turin,  with  Lavoisier,  Guy  ton  de  Morveau,  and  Four- 
where  he  obtained  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  croy,  Berthollet  planned  and  proposed  a  new 
medidne.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Paris,  and  and  more  phUosophiod  system  of  chemicd  no- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Trondiin,  a  med-  '  mendature,  which,  notwithstanding  many  im- 
icd  practitioner  of  some  eminence,  and  a  na-  perfections  incident  to  the  incipient  stage  of 
live  of  Geneva.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  all  improvements,  has  been  very  usef d  to  ohem- 
Tronohin,  Berthollet  was  appointed  physician  to  icd  science.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  whUe  holding  this  80  sdentiflc  papers,  some  of  whidi  were  insert- 
i4)pointment  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  ed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  and  others 
the  study  of  chemistry.  He  soon  became  ad-  were  printed  in  the  AnndUs  de  ehimie,  Journal 
vantaseoudy  known  by  his  ^^  Essays"  on  this  dephyn^fue^  and  the  Memaires  de  phyHque  et 
\xmSi  of  sdence,  and  in  1781  was  dected  a  de  ehimie  ae  la  toeiSte  d^Areueily  so  called  from 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  the  place  where  Berthollet  lived,  the  meetings 
Some  years  later,  the  duke  of  Orleans  procured  of  the  sodety  bein^  hdd  at  his  house.  In  some 
&r  him  the  office  of  government  commissaiy  of  the  first  memoirs  published  by  Berthollet 
and  superintendent  of  dyeing  processes — aposi-  on  sdphuric  add,  on  the  volatile  alkdi,  and 
tion  previously  held  by  Macquer.  To  this  ap-  the  decomposition  of  nitre,  he  adopted  the 
pointment  diemistry  is  indebted  for  his  work  phlogistic  theory ;  but  subsequently,  in  a  paper 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  on  soaps,  he  showed  that  they  are  chemicd 
which  is  much  superior  to  anything  of  the  compounds,  in  which  the  oil,  by  combining 
land  ever  published  before.  In  1786,  Berthol-  with  the  alkali,  acts  the  part  of  an  acid, 
let^  at  a  meeting  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  Berthollet  was  the  discoverer  of  the  ammo- 
announced  his  belief  in  the  antiphlogistic  doc-  niuret  of  silver,  commonlv  called  fdminating 
trines  propounded  hy  Lavoisier,  in  opposition  silver.  He  also  first  obtained  hydrate  of 
to  the  phlogistic  theory,  then  in  vogue,  and  he  potash  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  dissolving  it 
was  the  first  French  chemist  of  cdebrity  who  in  dcohoL  In  1808  he  published  his  Essai  de 
,  did  so.  He  differed  from  Lavoider,  however,  etatique  ehimique^  in  which  he  attempts  to 
on  one  point :  not  admitting  oxygen  to  be  the  confute  the  opinion  of  Bergpan  with  regard 
acidifying  prindple,  he  cited  sdphuretted  to  the  nature  of  chemicd  affinity.  Sir  Humphry 
hydrogen  as  a  compound  possessing  the  proper-  Davy  in  his  "Elements  of  Ohemicd  Philos- 
ties  of  an  acid;  and  the  justness  of  Berthol-  ophy,'*  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  views  of  Berthol- 
let^s  views  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovenr  let  on  this  point,  and  shows  them  to  be  incor- 
of  other  adds^  into  the  compodtion  of  whi<^  rect  In  a  controversy  with  Proust,  Berthollet 
oxygen  does  not  enter.  During  the  same  year  maintdned  that  inorganic  bodies  are  capable  of 
he  discovered  the  composition  of  ammonia,  and  combining  in  all  proportions ;  but  the  views  of 
published  his  first  essay  on  dephlogisticated  Proust  have  been  since  corroborated  by  the 
marine  add,  now  called  chlorine,  propodng  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions. — On  his  return 
uie  of  it  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  a  sugges-  fh>m  Egypt,  Berthollet  was  made  a  senator  by 
tion  wMdi  has  been  extendvdy  applied  in  the  first  consul  Bonaparte^  and  afterward  grand 
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officer  of  Uio  legion  of  honor  and  grand  orooi  fVanoi)  bis  patent  for  an  adyertisement  paper, 

of  the  ^*  order  of  rennioa.'*    He  was  created  he  foondea  the  Jammal  des  Debata^  the  nrat 

oonnt  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  after  the  nnmber  of  which   appeared  Jan.  20,  1800. 

leetoration  of  the  Boorhons  he  was  made  »  Bat  nnder  the  Argus  eyes  of  Napoleon  an  inde- 

peer  of  France,  though  not  hy  hirth  a  French*  pendent  political  character  was  impossihle  for 

man.    These  high  cSstinctions  did  not  affect  any  Journal,  and  Bertin  gave  to  his  a  scien- 

the  studious  and  simple  mode  of  life  of  Ber*  tiflo  and  HtOTary  t^idency,  employing  as  writers 

thoUet;    and  heing  o Uiged  to  adopt  armorial  men  like  Cbateauhriand,  Boyw-Oollard,  Dus- 

bewings,  he  selected  the  simple  figure  of  his  aault,  Feletz,  and  Geof&oy.    Yet,  careful  as 

fiuthf ul  dog.    The  latter  years  of  his  life,  how-  he  was,  he  gave  umbrage  to  the  emperor,  and, 

e^er,  were  embittered  by  the  misconduct  of  his  in  1800.  he  was  accused  of  royalistic  oonspira- 

son,  M.  Amed6e  Berthollet,  who  had  already  oies  and  confined  for  9  months  in  the  Temple, 

distinguished    himself    by   his   chemical   re-  from  which  place,  however,  he  continued  to 

searches,  but  was  ruined  by  dissipation,  and  edit  the  Debatty  which  had  already  acquired 

finally  committed  suicide.  The  shock,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence.     Toward  the  end  of 

affected  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  father,  1801  he  was  exiled  to  Elba,  and  after  effecting 

who,  in  1822,  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  his  release  he  was  allowed^  on  his  return  to 

was  followed  by  a  number  of  boils  and  a  gan-  Paris,  to  resume  his  connection  with  his  paper, 

grenous  ulcer  of  large  size.    He  knew,  as  a  but  only  under  the  control  of  the  government, 

physician,  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  bore  which  changed  the  name  from  Jaurrud  dea  Di- 

with  fortitude  the  sufferings  which  during  sev-  "bati  to  Jimmal  ds    V Empire^  and   imposed 

Mtd  months  exhausted  his  remaining  strength,  upon  it  a  creature  of  its  own,  a  M.  Fi4v6e,  aa 

BEBTHOUD,  FsBDnrAsm,  a  8wiss  writer  on  chief  director,  who  was  soon  replaced  by  a  still 

watchmaking,  born  in  Neufchfttel,  Karch  19,  more  pliant  tool,  of  the  name  of  £tienne.    At 

1725,  died  near  Montmorency,  June  20,  1807.  the  same  time  the  managers  of  the  paper  had  to 

Intended  at  first  by  his  parents  for  an  ecclesiastic,  defray  the  salary  of  the  official  censor,  which 

his  mechanical  sloll  and  tastes  gained  him  per-  amounted  to  24,000  francs.    But,  notwithstand- 

mission  to  learn  the  art  of  watchmaking.    He  ing  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  Journal 

went  to  Paris  in  1745,  where  he  quickly  ex-  d$  V Empire  was  prosperous,  and  the  number  of 

celled  in  his  art,  espeoiuly  in  the  oonstructioa  its  readers  went  on  increasing  from  day  to  day 

of  cbronometen,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  until  it  printed,  in  1811,  over  80,000  copies  per 

rivals.   He  twice  visited  London,  wrote  various  diem,    ^ut  the  government  became  frightened 

books  upon  topics  connected  with  his  labors,  at  the  extent  of  its  influence.    Under  the  mask 

was  a  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  of  literature,  theatrical  criticism,  and  fine  art^ 

of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  a  chevfdier  it  had  actually  insinuated  itself  into  the  arena 

of  the  legion  of  honor.  of  politics.    It  opened  its  columns  to  the  2  fore- 

BERTIE,  a  county  pf  North  Oarohna,  at  the  most  political  literary  characters  of  the  day, 

western  extremity  of  Albemarle  sound,  bound-  Madame  de  Stafil  and  Chateaubriand.  On  every 

•d  on  the  £.  by  the  Ohowan  and  on  the  S.  by  occasion,  when  literature  or  the  st^  permitted, 

the  Roanoke  river,  and  druned  by  the  Cashie.  sentiments  were  put  forward  by  Berlin  which 

Area,  900   sq.  miles ;   pop.  12,851,  including  were  diiunetrically  opposed  to  the  views  of  Ka- 

7,194  slaves;  capital,  Windsor;  surface^  flat;  poleon.    After  the  p^ormance  of  J^c^uar^  tfn 

soil,  fertile ;  chi^  staples,  Indian  com,  cotton,  Mkotu  the  DUbaU  came  out  with  a  theatrical 

sweet  potatoes,  and  hay.    Productions  in  1850,  criticism  which  bestowed  great  praise  upon  the 

762,568  bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,886  of  sweet  Stuarts;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Mercure 

potatoes,  1,810  bales  of  cotton,  and  8,566  tons  de  Franoe^  then  under  the  editorial  core  of 

of  hay.    There  were  6  com  and  flour  mills,  4  Bertin  and  Chateaubriand,  alluded  in  tlie  same 

saw-mills,  7  tar  and  turpentine  distilleries,  and  complimentary  strains  to  the  English  pretender. 

16  churches.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1857,  In  such  allusions  Napoleon  detected  an  attemj^t 

$1,719,919.  to  support  legitimate  royalty,  and  he  took  this 

BERTIN,  the  name  of  a  family  distinffuished  opportunity  to  vent  his  resentment  against  the 
in  French  polities.  Journalism,  arts,  and  letters,  paper,  by  conflsoating  it,  and  by  sending  Cha« 
I.  Louis  Fbahqois  the  elder,  the  founder  oi  the  teaubriand,  Alexandre  Buval,  and  Bertin  him- 
Journal  des  D^ta^  bom  in  Paris,  Dea  14^  1766,  eel^  into  exile  in  the  island  oi  Elba,  whence 
where  he  died,  Bent.  18, 1841.  He  was  intend-  afteor  a  detention  of  nearly  a  year,  Bertin  escaped 
ed  for  the  pulpit,  but  the  revolution  made  him  to  Italy,  and,  in  1814^  returned  to  Paris  and 
a  joumahst.  In  1793  he  formed  a  connection  resnmed  the  conduct  of  his  Journal,  which 
with  the  Journal  Franfoie  and  the  Courrier  henceforward  was  publbhed  under  its  original 
univerml^  and  in  1795  the  Eclair  became  his  name  of  Journal  dee  JOehats.  On  March  20, 
principal  means  of  combating  the  excesses  of  1815,  Bertin  followed  Louis  XYIIL  to  Ghenti 
the  revolutionary  party.  After  the  18th  Bru-  where,  from  April  14  to  June  21, 1816,  he  ed- 
maire,  the  conservative  party  had  no  influential  ited  Le  Moniteur  de  Oand,  After  tlie  2d  res- 
organ  except  the  Mereure  de  France,  Bertin  toration  he  was  again  at  work  in  Paris,  and 
felt  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  the  founds  supported  the  king  until  Ihe  dismissal  of 
tion  of  a  new  and  powerful  journal,  and,  pur*  Chateaubriand,  when  the  Dihate  went  over  to 
chasing  from  the  printer  Baudoin,  for  20,000  the  opposition,  and  Bertin  was  indicted  for 
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QBed  in  one  of  its  artiolAB,  written  by  M.'  Hal  dlMDAoti,  and  enooeeded  his  fiither,  as  chief 
Bequet^  the  omiDOos  and  memorable  words,  editor,  after  having  been  for  some  time  seore- 
MaXkeureuM  I^anee,  malheurettx  ndl  "Ba  was  tarj  of  Ohateanbriand  in  the  Prenoh  legation  in 
aeqnitted  by  the  oonrt  of  appeaL  After  the  Iiondon.  Under  his  management  Mioh^  Oheva* 
advent  of  Lonis  Philippe,  the  DebokU  steered  lier,PhilardteOha8les,Allonrj,Oavillier-Flenr}r. 
dear  through  all  politioal  breakers,  by  making  Benaaet,  St.  Ange,  Berlioz,  and  other  rising  and 
itself  the  organ  of  the  constitntional  boar-  eminent  men,  were  enrolled  tmder  the  banner 
seoisie.  M.  Sertin  presided  over  it  from  the  of  the  Jowmal  de$  Dsbata,  Like  his  lather,  he 
first  day  of  its  pablioation  nntil  the  eve  of  his  pleaded  the  caose  of  his  politioal  and  literary 
death.  Sept  12, 1841.  Many  temptations  had  friends,  bat  never  accepted  a  &vor  or  office  for 
been  neld  oat  to  him,  in  the  coarse  of  his  long  himselr.  He  followed,  also,  his  father's  conciH- 
career,  to  ocoapy  prominent  political  poeitionflL  atory  coarse  in  politics,  yet  never  degraded  him^ 
bat  he  declined  all  such  proners.  He  was  fond  self  to  the  level  of  sabaerviency ;  and  on  one 
of  the  society  of  literary  men  and  artists,  and  occasioQ,  when  Lonis  Philippe  sent  him  for  inser- 
&^red  himself  as  an  author  in  the  novels,  MiiOf  tion  a  laudatory  notice  of  uie  duke  d'Aumale,  he 
La  Cloeha  de  mintUt  and  La  eav&rne  de  la  fnortf  rc|jected  the  royal  MS.  Y.  Louisb  Ano^xiqui^ 
partly  translated  from  the  English.  XL  Bkbtin  m  sister  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at  Boches,  Jan.  6, 
VsA.ux,  Louis  Fiuvgois,  brother  of  the  preced*  1805.  She  possesses  the  hereditary  intelligence 
ing,  bom  in  Paris,  Aag.  18, 1771,  died  there,  of  her  family,  modified  by  feminine  grace  and 
April  33, 1842,  took  an  active  part  in  the  foun-  delicacy.  She  is  distingnished  both  as  a  musical 
dation  df  the  Journal  de$  JDehatt,  after  having  composer  and  poetess.  Her  opera  of  ^^Earner- 
been  previously  connected  with  the  management  alda."  with  the  libretto  of  Victor  Hugo,  waa 
oftheJS?2air.  During  the  suspension  of  tiie  i>^*  proanced  Nov.  12,  1886,  with  saccess.  She 
ftott,  in  1801,  he  established  a  banking  house^  and  naa  composed  2  others,  and  published  a  volume 
became,  at  the  same  time,  vice-president  of  the  of  poems  entitied  La  Glarm.  Her  poems  are 
tribunal  of  commerce.  Like  his  brother,  he  tender,  sad,  and  harmonious,  the  versification 
Mowed  Louis  XVHL  to  Ghent,  and  on  his  re-  peculiarly  correct  and  elegant,  and  yet,  although 
tarn,  in  Sept  18152  was  elected  member  of  the  crowned  by  the  academy,  they  have  £uled  of 
chamber  of  depaties.    He  subeequentiy,  until  complete  sncoess, 

1817,  oocnpied  the  post  pf  secretary  of  the  min-  BEBTRAND,  Hknk  Gbatien,  counL  a 
ister  of  police.  In  1820  he  was  reelected  to  French  general,  born  March  28, 1778,  at  OhA- 
the  chamber,  and  in  1824  and  1827  he  was  teauroux,  died  Jan.  81, 1844.  celebrated  chiefly 
member  for  Versailles.  On  Aug.  9, 1829,  when  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  I^apoleon,  whose  ex- 
Polignao  came  into  office,  he  resigned  the  post  lis  at  St.  Helena  Was  not  only  shared  by  the 
of  conncillor  of  state,  which  he  had  held  smce  general,  but  also  by  his  wife.  Kapoleon  dio- 
1827,  and  was  one  of  the  221  deputies  whose  tated  to  him  memoirs  of  the  campaign  of  Egypt 
hostile  vote  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  ci^i-*  and  Syria,  which  were  published,  after  the  death 
net^  and  became  the  forerunner  of  the  July  of  the  general,  by  his  sons,  in  1847.  After  the 
revolution,  which  Bertin  prophesied  by  saying  death  of  Napdeon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  in 
that  ^*  in  less  than  a  year  France  would  be  cov-  1821,  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  in 
ered  with  tricolored  cockades.^*  After  1880,  al**  1816  having  been  cancelled  by  Charles  X.,  who 
though  the  jD^ate  had  not  joined  in  the  protest  reinstated  him  in  his  former  position.  After 
of  the  other  journals  against  the  July  ordinanceS|  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  was  elected  by  his 
he  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  ex-  department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
erted  a  sreat  infinence  in  the  chamber.  He  re-  BEBTBAND  DE  BOBN,  a  celebrated  trouba- 
samed  his  seat  in  the  council  chamber,  and,  dour  and  warrior  of  the  12  th  century.  He  was 
Sept  22,  1830,  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mis-  viscount  of  Hantefort,  and  assembled  nearly 
Monto  Holland  and  England.  Oct»  18,  1832,  1,000  men  under  his  feudal  banner.  Wars  were 
he  became  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  his  delight,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  stirring 
He  did  not  lon^  survive  his  brother,  to  whose  them  up.  He  took  part  in  all  the  (quarrels  be- 
joomalbtie  genius  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  tween  Henry  H.,  of  England,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  prominent  position.  UI.  Sdouabd  FsANgois,  urged  Henry  of  Guienne,  the  elder,  to  rebel 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  landscape  painter  of  against  his  father,  and  dedare  himself  sover* 
some  eminence  in  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in  eign  of  his  continental  possessions ;  he  even 
1797.  When  his  brother  Louis  Marie  Armand  pursued  the  war  himself  when  Henry  had  made 
died  in  185^  the  interests  of  the  ioumal  re-  nis  submission  to  his  father.  He  was  at  last  sub- 
quired  that  the  name  of  Bertin  should  continue  dued  by  Bichard,  but  managed  his  affiurs  with 
to  appear  as  chief  editor ;  and  Edouard  Bertin,  so  much  address,  that  he  obtained  pardon,  and 
although  his  interest  in  the  pi4)er,  like  that  of  his  castie  waa  restored  to  him.  He  excited  the 
many  other  members  of  the  fiunily,  is  purely  weak  and  undecided  Henry  to  a  second  revolt, 
of  a  pecnniary  character,  and  although  entirely  he  hardly  knew  why,  against  his  father.  Henry 
absorbed  in  his  artistic  pursuits,  consented  to  died  during  the  contest,  and  Bertrand  was  made 
sup  his  name  every  day  to  the  paper  as  nominal  prisoner  by  the  king  in  his  own  castie,  but  he 
emtor.  IV.  Louia  Mabk  Asicako,  son  of  Louis  succeeded  m  disarming  his  anser  by  a  few  art- 
Fhm^ls,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  22, 1801,  died  Jan.  fol  words,  and  all  was  restored  to  him,  with  the 
11, 1864^  waa  employed,  from  1820,  inthe/^mr*  addition  of  apayment  in  money  to  defray  the 
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ezpenses  of  the  war.  At  the  moment  of  the  in  tiiat  diBastrooB  battle.  After  his  return  to 
death  of  the  old  king,  Bertrand  was  engaged  in  Eranoe.  he  never  interfered  again  in  the  af- 
exoiting  Richard  OoBor  de  Lion  to  rebellion,  fidrs  or  his  native  country,  except  in  so  far  as 
This  event  changed  his  plans,  and  he  availed  he  was  opposed  to  her  generals  in  the  field, 
himself  of  the  rivalship  between  Biohard  and  while  serving  the  sovereigns  to  whom  he  had 
Philip  Angostoa,  to  engage  them  in  a  cmsade.  attached  himselfl  While  on  the  continent,  he 
After  Uie  disastrons  temdnation  of  that  enter-  served  nnder  Loxemboarg  in  EXanders ;  and 
prise,  historv  loses  sight  of  bim,  and  biographers  then  in  the  campaigns  of  1702  and  1708,  nnder 
oidy  relate  that  he  died  in  the  habit  of  a  monk  at  the  dake  of  Burgundy  and  Marshal  YiUerm, 
Citeaux.  See  Thierry's  Otmquetede  VAngUUrre.  in  the  conrse  of  which  he  was  opposed  to  his 
BtlRULLE,  PiBBRB  DB,  cardinal,  was  bom  Ulnstrioos  uncle,  the  duke  of  Marlboron^^ 
of  a  noble  family  near  Troyea,  Feb.  4^  1676,  In  1706  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  Fhmoe, 
and  died  in  Paris,  Oct  2,  1629.  He  early  and  sent  into  Snain,  with  an  army,  to  support 
showed  remarkable  mental  acuteness  and  knowl-  Philip  Y.,  the  Bourbon  claimant  of  the  cro  wn« 
edge,  and  became  distinguished  for  skill  in  The  latter  had  Just  been  driven,  in  defeat  with  a 
controversy.  He  instituted,  and  was  the  first  broken  and  ruined  army,  from  Barcelona,  the 
superior  o^  the  order  of  Oarmelites  in  France,  nege  of  which  he  had  been  forced  to  nuse,  into 
and  also  founded  the  congregation  of  the  Midrid.  by  the  archduke  Oharles,  also  pro- 
Oratory  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  daimed  king  of  Spain,  nnder  the  title  of 
Jesuits.  He  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  priest,  Charles  lU.,  supported  by  an  army  of  Englidi 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  politics.  He  was  and  Portuguese.  There  Berwick  guned  the 
often  opposed  to  Richelieu,  whose  jealousy  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of  Almania. 
he  excited,  and  who  could  not  conceal  his  sat-  Some  12  years  later,  war  breaking  out  between 
isfaction  at  the  news  of  his  death.    He  accom-  France,  his  adopted  country,  and  Spun,  whose 

Eanied  the  princess  Henrietta  to  England,  on  kinff  was  his  personal  friend  and  benefactor, 

er  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Wdes.    He  he  did  his  duty  well  to  both ;  for  while  he  led 

shunned  elevated  positions,  and  was  very  nn-  his  forces  into  Spain,  he  wrote  to  his  son,  the 

willingly  obliged  to  accept  the  hat  of  a  car-  duke  of  Leyria^,  who  was  in  Philip's  service, 

dlnaL    This  elevation  made  no  difference^  how-  admonishing  him  to  do  his  duty  to  that  king 

ever,  in  his  humble  wa^  of  life,  and  did  not  unmindful  of  his  father.    He  was  killed  at  the 

prevent  him  from  sometimes  tiddng  part,  as  he  siege  of  Fhilippsburg  by  a  cannon-ball,  and 

had  always  done,  in  the  servile  work  of  the  re-  died  universally  esteemed  and  respected, 
ligious  community  to  which  he  belonged.    He       BERWIOE-ON-TWEED,  a  town  of  Eng- 

was  also  a  man  of  letters,  and  was  the  first  to  land,  and  county  in  itself,  on  the  north  side  of 

sppreoiate  and  encourage  the  genius  of  Des  the  Tweed,  within  half  a  mile  of  its  confluence 

OjEu*tes,  ur^ng  him,  by  his  sense  of  obligation  with  the  Gferman  ocean ;  pop.  in  1861,  12,678. 

to  his  Creator,  to  make  known  to  the  wond  his  It  formerly  belonged  to  Scotland,  and  was  the 

discoveries.  chief  town  of  Berwickshire,  and  the  theatre  <^ 

BERWICK,    Jamss    Fitzjambs,   duke   of,  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  English 

natural  son  of  James  IT.  of  England  and  Ara-  and  Scottish  armies.    It  was  finally  ceded  to 

bella  ChurchilL  the  sister  of  tfohn  Churchill,  England,  in  1602 ;  and  by  treaty  concluded  be- 

the  celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough,  bom  Aug.  tween  Msry,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Edward  VI., 

21«  1670,  killed  before  PhOippsburg  June  12,  it  was  declared  a  free  town,  and  independent 

1784.    He  was  created  duke  of  Berwick  dur-  of  both  states.    Many  privileges  still  remain, 

ing  his  father^s  tenure  of  the  English  crown,  peculiar  to  the  town  and  its  liberties ;  one 

He  was  early  destined  to  a  military  life,  was  of  these  is   the   fact   that  it  is  mentioned 

educated  in  France,  and  served  his  first  cam-  in  the  titie  of    the  kings  of  England,   her 

Eaigns  in  Hungary,  under  Charles,  duke  of  present  majesty  beinff  D.  G.  queen  of  Eng- 

orraine,   who   commanded   for   Leopold   I.  land,  IreUnd,  and  ScoUand,  and  of  the  town  of 

When  the  English  revolution  broke  out,  he  Berwick-on-Tweed.    Berwick  was  the  gate  of 

was  in  attendance  on  his  father,  and  accom-  the  two  kingdoms,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

panied  him  in  his  flight  from  Rochester  to  island;   and  through  it  either  of  the  hostile 

France.    In  the  foUowingyear,  1689,  he  land-  nations  had  to  pass,  on  that  frontier,  before  it 

ed  with  his  father   at   Kinsale,  in   Ireland,  could  invade  the  territories  of  the  other;  which 

where  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  at  once  for  many  years  was  the  favorite  and  constant 

placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  army,  pastime,  if  not  of  the  kings,  at  least  of  the 

In  the  first  Irish  campaign  he  greatiy  distin-  l)order  nobles  and  moss-troopers  of  the  frontiers 

'  guished  himself  boUi  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the    two    countries.      Consequentiy,    the 

of  the  river  Finn  at  Cladiford,  and  subsequent-  first  step  preliminary  to  what  was  called  a 

ly  in  the  repulse  of  the  sortie  «n  mane  of  the  warden  raid,  that  is  to  say,  an  invasion  by  the 

defenders  of  Londonderry,  in  which  M.  de  feudal  army  of  the  marches,  under  the  oom- 

Mairmont  was  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  mand  of  the  lord  warden,  in  order  to  distin- 

duke  had  2  horses  shot  nnder  him.    In  the  fol-  guish  it  ftom  the  private  forays  of  individuals, 

lowing  year  he  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  was  the  capture  of  the  town  and  the  daughter 

Irish  army  from  Dundalk  to  the  banks  of  the  of  its  gamson,  if  it  was  held  by  the  enemies, 

Boyne,  with  decided  skill,  and  ahowed  courage  for  the  time  being,  of  the  invading  party  ;  for 
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it  was  ooDstaatly  gairboned,  oonsta&tl/  cap*  beryl,  emerald,  and  aquamarine,  are  all  the 

tared  and  recaptured,  by  the  two  contendinff  same  mineral  species,  and  only  distingnished 

]Mtfties,  sometimes  changing  owners   several  from  each  other  by  their  bine  and  yellow  shades 

times  in  the  oonrse  of  a  year  or  two.    Daring  of  green  or  by  the  delioacy  of  the  crystals.  The 

the  furious  conflicts  between  Robert  Brace  on  beryl  is  sometimes  also  white.   The  emerald  is 

one  side  and  Edward  L  and  Edward  n.  on  the  more  transparent  and  of  finer  colors  than  the 

other,  the  town  of  Berwick  safllared  severely,  beryl,  and  makes  a  handsomer  gem.  In  some  of 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  English  bad  been  the  rich  green  spedmens  the  color  is  derived  from 

driven  oat,  and  the  town  strongly  garrisoned  oxide  of  chrome.    In  the  beryl  oxide  of  iron  ap- 

with  Scots,  a  large  sqnadron  of  English  ahips,  pears  to  be  the  coloring  matter.    Aqoamarine 

which  had  been  ordered  to  cooperate  with  uie  is  a  beantifhl  sea-green  variety  known  to  the  ^ 

royid  army  on  its  advance,  bat  which  had  pre-  andents,  and  spoken  of  by  PHny,  as  alreadv 

ceded  the  land  forces  too  hastily,  and  entered  quoted  nnder  the  artide  Aqua.    The  oomposi- 

the  river  nnsapported,  was  either  taken  or  tionof  the  species  beryl  is  that  of  a  doable  sili- 

bomt ;  KoA  the  indignation  of  Edward  was  ex-  oate  of  alnmina  and  glndna,  consiBting  of  silica 

cetsive.     He  at  first  attempted  to  take  the  66  to  68  parts  in  100;  alomina  16  to  17;  and 

town  by  assault,  as  soon  as  he  came  before  it,  gludna  12  to  16.     It  crystallizes  in  regular 

at  a  coup  de  main;  but,  being  repaked  with  6-dded  prisms,  which  are  often  striated  with 

some  loss,  sat  down  before  it  and  conunenoed  longitnmnal  channds.  Its  hardness,  rated  as  7.6 

regular  approaches.     Here  historians  differ;  to8  onthemineralogiealscale,isle8sthanthat 

the  igngiiih  writers  afSrming  that,  on  a  second  of  topaz  and  greater  than  that  of  quartz.    Its 

assault  beinff  delivered,  it  was  taken  by  storm ;  q>ednc  gravity  is  S.7.    The  crystals  are  found 

while  the  Scots  insist  that  Edward  had  raised  in  quartz  veins  in  granitic  rocks,  and  also  in  the 

tiie  dege,  and  was  apparently  in  fiill  retreat,  metamorphic  limestones.    There  are  many  cele* 

when  he  gained  poasesdon  of  the  gates  by  a  brated  localities  ci  gigantio  beryls  and  beautiful 

stratagem,  disguidng  his  men  with  St.  Andrew^s  emeralds  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    Upper 

erosses,  and  sending  them  forward  under  ScoU  Egypt  produced  the  mineral  in  andent  times, 

tidi  banners,  as  if  they  were  reinforcements,  and  it  is  still  found  in  the  mica  date  of  ^ount 

in  which  belief  they  were  admitted.    In  this  Zabarah.      Siberia,    Hindoetan,    Limoges    in 

instance,  the  dispute   is  a  matter  of  some  France,  Peru  and  New  Qranada.  in  South  Amer- 

conaequence,  as  on  it  turns,  in  some  degree,  ica,  have  all  fbmidied  splendid  emeralds.  The 

the  question  of  the  diaracter  of  Edward ;  finest  in  theworld  are  probably  from  the  Muzo 

nnoe  the  bloody  sack  which  followed  the  cap-  mine  near  Santa  F6  de  loogota  in  New  Granada ; 

tore  of  the  plaoa,  and  which  in  one  case  would  thesearein  aveinof  dolomiteinhomblenderock. 

be  merely  one  of  the  terrible  and  painfrd  con-  A  specimen  from  this  locdity  is  in  the  posses* 

sequenoes  of  war^  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  don  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  which  measnres 

in  the  other,  as  it  is  charged  to  have  been  by  2  indies  in  length,  and  weighs  8  ounces  and  18 

the  Scottish  writers,  a  savage  atzodty  on  the  dwts.,  and  is  regarded  as  the  finest  emerdd  in 

part  of  Edward.    Those  writers  are,  however,  Great  Britain.    Mr.  Hope  of  London  possessss 

obviously,  though  perhaps  naturally,  unfiur  to  one  supposed  to  be  from  Ck>imbatoor,  whidi 

Edward,  as    any   one    must    perceive  who  has  been  cut.   It  wdghs  6  ounces,  and  is  perfect 

leads   history    impartially.     It  was   to   put  in  color  and  transparency.    It  cost  £6(&).    In 

an  end  to  these  cruel  ooUidons  that,  by  the  the  royd  collection  at  Madrid  are  some  splendid 

convention  between  Mary  and  Edward,  the  specimens  of  great  size.     The  largest  beryls 

town  was  declared  independent;  so  that,  as  known  have  been  found  in  Acworth  and  Graf- 

beiuff  too  weak  to  resist  either  kingdom,  it  ton.  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boyalston,  Massar 

could  not  be  hdd  guilty  by  dther  for  per-  c^usetts.     One  from  Grafton  measures  4  feet 

nutting  the  passage  through  its  territories  of  and  3  inches  in  length,  82  inches  through  in  one 

the  armies  of  the  other.    It  is  now  a  fine  and  direction,  and  22  in  another  transverse,  and 

flourishing  seaport,  driving  a  considerable  car-  weighs  2,900  pounds.    Another  is  estimated  to 

lying  tradei  eq>eciany  in  eggs  and  sdmon,  be-  weigh  nearly  2|  tons,  measuring  45  inches 

tween  nortn  and  south  Britain ;  and  having  a  through  it  in  one  direclion  and  24  inches  in  an- 

ooBsiderable  capitd  employed,  and  many  boats  other.    A  crystd  in  the  museum  at  Stockhdm, 

and  men  engaged,  in  the  salmon  fidieries.  found  in  Sweden,  is  conddered  to  be  the  largest 

BERMTICKSHIBE,  a  county  on  the  Tweed,  ui  Europe ;  it  weighs  80  pounds.    The  vdue  of 

in  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Scotland ;  area  446  the  spedmens  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  their 

sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1661,  86,297.    The  Lammer-  size.    The  large  orystals  are  of  coarse  texture 

moor  is  in  this  oounty.    llie  diief  employment  and  feeble  lustre,  and  possess  no  beauty.    Em- 

of  the  oounty  is  agriculturd  pursuits.     The  erdds  are  very  suocessftdly  imitated  by  the 

land,  being  in  the  hands  of  large  fiirmers  on  French  lapidaries,  who  use  oxide  of  chrome  for 

long  leases,  is  cultivated  with  great  skilL    It  givinsr  the  rich  green  color, 
abounds  in  places  of  historicd  interest,  among       B^tZEUUS,  Johan  Jakob,  M.  D.,  baron,  a 

whidi  are  the  remains  of  Cloldin^^iam  priory  Swedidi  chemist,  bom  Aug.  20. 17T9,  at  the 

and  of  Dryburgh  abbey,  in  which  Sir  Walter  village  of  Wafrersunda,  near  LinkOping,  in 

ScoU  was  buried.  East  Gothland,  died  at  Stockholm,  Aug.  7, 1848. 

BERYL  (^jdX,lwyllm^  Qx.  fi^pvkKny    The  His  father  filled  the  office  of  government  school- 
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mister  at  the  Tillage  of  Wafr«nimda;  aaoflka  iBl88S,lMalillooiitin«edtopiinaawlkhardeiit 
which  ia  oaQaily  more  highly  i^preeiatad  in  penieTenuiioe,iuBflBiToritoinT6atigatloxi8  and  ex- 
Sweden  than  in  other  European  nationa,  with  perimenta.  In  1688.  Berselioa  married;  and 
the  exception  perfaapa  of  Scotland.  Berzeliaa  on  that  ocoaaion,  the  Idngof  Sweden  wrote  him 
receiyed  hia  eariy edocation  at homOy  under  the  a  letter,  in  whioh  he  obaerred  that  '^Sweden 
care  of  his  &ther,  and  in  lt96  eommeneed  the  and  the  whole  world  were  debtors  to  the  man 
study  of  medidne  in  the  nniTersity  of  UpsaL  whose  entire  lifo  had  been  devoted  to  pursoito 
The  chemical  chair  was  then  filled  by  Afiielinai  as  nseAil  to  dl  as  they  were  ^orioas  to  his  na- 
with  Ekebeiig  for  hia  assistant.  Theleotaresat  tire  country.''— The  works  of  Berzelins  are  both 
Upsal,  in  tb^  days,  says  Beneliua,  were  read  numerous  and  important  He  ocmtributed  to 
without  any  experimental  illustrations^  and  the  the  ^*  Physioal  Memohrs,"  during  a  period  of  IS 
instructions  in  the  laboratory  were  of  a  super-  years,  aome  47  original  papers  <^  great  merit, 
flcial  and  unsatisfactory  kind.  Alter  passing  his  His  treatise  on  chemistry  went  through  6  large 
examinations  in  philosophy,  Beraelius  quitted  editions,  and  waa  partly  re-written  ^ich  time, 
the  university  in  1798,  and  became  assistant  to  It  ia  most  complete  and  best  known  in  the  edi* 
a  medical  practitioner  at  If  edevi,  where  he  soon  tion  translated  into  French  under  his  own  in- 
beaune  known  by  an  excellent  chemical  analyria  speotion,  by  Esalinger,  and  published  in  8  Tola, 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  that  place.  Thia  anal-  at  Brusseb  in  1886.  The  laat  volume  oontsina 
yns  was  pnbUshcd  in  1804^  when  he  took  his  his  very  remarkable  dissertation  on  dhemical 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  UpsaL  Soon  apparatua,  with  essays  on  qualitative  and  quan- 
afterward  he  published  his  **  Physical  Researohea  titative  analysis,  and  the  use  of  the  blow-f>ipe. 
on  the  effects  of  Qalvanism  on  organised  Bodies,"  Hia  mineralogical  aystem  is  very  highly  val> 
which  esteblished  his  reputation  as  an  experi-  ned.  He  conaidered  mineral  species  as  depend- 
mental  philoaopher,  and  obtained  fcnr  him  the  lug  on  the  atomic  proportiona  of  their  principal 
appointment  of  assistant  professor  of  medicine,  ingredients,  and  arranged  and  deugnaled  them 
botany,  and  chemical  pharmacy  at  Stockholm,  aooordingly.  At  the  request  of  the  academy  of 
In  1807  he  succeeded  Sparrmann,  in  the  senior  acience^  in  1892,  he  undertook  thoee  very  ra- 
profesBorship  of  thia  department  He  followed  markable  "Annual  Reports  on  the  Progretv  of 
K>r  some  time  tiie  mode  of  teaching  whidi  was  Physioal  Ghemistry  and  Mineralogy*'  which 
practised  at  Upral,  but  afterward,  on  the  sug»  have  been  ao  useful  to  the  scientific  worid.  As 
gestion  of  Dr.  jCarcet,  who  visited  Stockholm,  early  as  the  year  1807,  when  the  atomlo 
he  adopted  the  method  d  illnatrating  his  leo-  theoiy  of  Dalton  waa  hardly  well  known  in 
tures  by  experiments,  which  gave  great  satisfiio-  Britain,  Beraeliua  commenced  hia  acourato  ra- 
tion to  the  stndentSi  and  rendered  him  popular  aearohea  on  definite  proportions,  in  whoeh 
aa  a  teacher  of  dhemical  acience.  As  early  as  the  he  extended  and  aystematiaed  the  experimenta 
year  1806,  in  oQi^{unotion  with  Hisinger,  he  of  Wenael  and  Bichtor;  applying  them  not  only 
commenced  the  ^  Memoira  relative  to  Physics,  to  salta,  eartha,  and  metaUi  bnt  to  gasea  and 
Ohemistry,  and  l£ineralogy,"  and  his  numerous  organic  compounds ;  assisting  greatiy  to  esteb- 
contributions  to  those  sciences  have  obtained  liah  the  truth  of  definite  proportions.  To  him 
for  him  ihat  high  rank  which  he  holds  as  an  ac-  belonga  the  merit  of  proving  tnat  the  proportion 
enrate  observer  and  experimental  analyst  He  of  oxygen  is  oonatant  in  all  the  neutral  salts  of 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  medical  the  same  acid ;  and  bia  researdiesgave  the  first 
aociety  of  Sweden,  and  in  1808  he  became  a  impulse  to  modem  organic  chemistry.  Those 
member  of  the  royal  Swedish  academy,  of  which  who  knew  him  personsJly  bear  testimony  to  the 
he  was  chosen  president  in  1810.  In  the  inter-  noble  firanknees  and  the  manly  simplicity  of  his 
vals  of  his  public  duties  he  paid  aeveral  visits  to  character ;  and  atete  that  he  waa  ever  ready  to 
Paria^  and  in  1813  he  spent  some  time  in  Lon-  impart  to  others,  without  ostentation,  his  vaat 
don.  In  1815  the  king  of  Sweden  named  Ber-  atorea  of  knowledge,  and  to  assist  the  researches 
lelius  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Yasa;  and  in  of  those  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits,  by  his  ad- 
1818hewasapp(^tedDerpetnalaecretaryofthe  vice,tiieuae  of  lus  laboratory,  ana  the  unre- 
Stockholm  academy  of  aciences.  On  the  coro-  served  communication  of  his  accnrate  methoda 
nation  of  the  king  in  the  aame  year,  Beraeliua  of  investigation.  Soon  after  hia  marriage  in 
was  ennobled  ,*  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  1888,  the  directors  of  the  Swedish  iron  works^ 
the  country,  was  allowed  to  retain  hia  own  name,  in  grateM  acknowledgment  of  the  light  Ms  re- 
the  title  of  Baron  Beraelius  being  ennobled  in  the  searchea  had  thrown  on  thdr  art,  and  aa  a  tes- 
liste  of  Swedish  nobility.  In  1881  he  waa  named  timony  to  hia  important  aervices  to  the  usefid 
commander  of  the  order  of  Vasa,  and  the  arte  of  hia  country,  conferred  on  him  a  pension 
sovereigns  of  France  and  Austria  named  him  for  life;  and  we  may  here  observe,  tiiat  all  the 
member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  of  atudiea  and  investigations  of  Beraelius  were 
the  order  of  Leopold.  These  marks  of  made  with  a  view  to  their  practical  application 
distinction  did  not  oraw  his  attention  in  the  in  theuaeful  arte,  as  much  as  to  the  discovery 
least  from  his  laborioua  and  successfbl  in-  of  new  truths  of  science.  In  the  latter  part  of 
vestigations;  his  important  and  experimental  his  life,  Berzelius  was  afflicted  with  paraplegia, 
researches  were  never  interrupted  by  worldly  depriving  him  (Mf  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs; 
success  and  popularity ;  and  even  when  he  re-  but  his  mind  was  slways  dear,  and  he  bore  the 
aigned  his  professorship  in  favor  of  Mosander,  nfflictipn  with  calmneas  and  reaignation.  Decay 
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irw  dowand  gradiuiL  wifhoat  aoata  soffiBring^  BKfiTirA  BAY,  in  Adatio  Turkey,  in  the 

and  he  died  in  the  69th  veer  of  his  age.  vroTinoe  of  Kadavenkiar,  and  the  dirtrict  ci 

BESAKC^ON  (Faftme«0),  a  fortified  place  of  ^aiasei,  near  the  promontory  of  Sigenm,  is  fa- 
great  strength,  the  ehief  town  of  the  French  de-  mons  in  contemporary  history  as  the  station  of 
partment  of  Donhs,  on  the  river Donbs;  pop.  in  the  British  and  French  fleets  in  1689  and  1840, 
1866,  48,644.  The  lower  town  on  the  other  side  and  aMin  on  Jnne  18  and  14,  1^8,  until  Oct 
of  the  riyei\  formerly  called  Baltans,  is  con-  28.  The  fleets  were  sent  to  Beeika  bay  as  a 
neoted  with  JBesencon  proper  by  a  stone  bridge,  counter-demonstration  to  the  Rassian  occnpa- 
the  fonndations  of  wnich  are  Roman.  The  tion  of  the  principalities,  and  were  ordered  to 
town  has  an  antique  appearance.  It  has  leaye  it  and  adrance  near  to  Constantinople^ 
eeveral  fbnntains,  one  of  which  represents  in  conseoaenoe  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
ihe  apotheosis  of  Oharles  V.  Its  public  build-  ish  squaaron  at  Btnope. 
ings  and  institutions  are  numerous,  namely,  BESlTTOOK*,  or  BisiniTirj  an  escarped  pied- 
the  cathedral  of  St  John  (possessing  aa  pice  which  bounds  the  plem  of  Kermimshah 
a  relic  the  winding-sheet  of  Ohriat,  which  in  that  part  of  modem  Persia  which  was  an- 
was  formerly  exhibited  and  attracted  thousands  cientiy  called  Media.  On  the  lower  part  of  this 
of  pilgrims,  and  some  fine  paintings),  2  Gothic  precipice  is  a  huge  tablet  planed  smooth  by  art 
ehiirches,  8  hospitals,  a  deal  and  domb  asylum,  Below  thero  is  a  rocky  terrace  strown  with 
an  academy  of  mathematicB  and  belles-lettres,  blocks  of  ]^wn  stone.  To  these  the  name  Boi- 
a  lyoeum,  a  public  library  containing  68,000  -ittoon  ia  given,  meaning  ^*  without  piUars.*' 
Tolomes  and  many  H8S.,  a  museum,  and  a  mu-  About  60  yards  above  this  platform  there  are 
seam  of  natural  histoiy,  an  academy  of  adenoea,  theremainsof  a  piece  of  sculptors  with  an  in- 
a  society  of  agriculture  and  the  arte,  a  theolog-  scription  in  Greek  on  it  nearly  obliterated  by 
ical  seminary,  a  school  of  me^cine^  aorgery,  one  in  modem  Persian,  relating  to  the  grant  <xf 
and  pharmacy,  a  school  of  drawing  and  sculp-  lands.  On  the  authority  of  Diodorus  and  Gte- 
tore,  of  artillery,  and  of  watch-making.  It  sias,  this  work  ia  attributed  to  Queen  Semira- 
has  extensive  manufactories  of  watches,  thread,  mis.  Further  to  the  east  is  another  pile  of 
cotton  and  silk  stockings,  paper  hangings,  aculptore,  esdubiting  a  line  of  12  figures,  of 
fire-arms,  leather,  hardware,  and  linen.  Be-  whom  1  is  a  king,  another  a  prostrate  suppliant, 
Bsn^n  appears  in  history  first,  as  Yesontio,  in  and  9  others  captives  in  his  rear.  Under  each 
GflBsar's  Jsilium  OaUieum,  In  the  days  of  the  is  a  short  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  char- 
Roman  empire  Yesontio  waa  the  capital  of  the  acter ;  under  these  again  are  8  deep  and  closely 
province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.  The  Ale-  written  columns  in  we  aame  character.  They 
nuumi  destroyed  it  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  have  not  been  deciphered. 
Apostate,  and  it  waa  again  ravaged  by  Attila  BESKOW,  Bkbsbabd,  a  Swedish  dramatist, 
and  the  Huns.  In  886  it  defended  itself  sno-  bonk  in  Stockh<dm,  April  19,  1796,  was  en- 
cessftiilj'  against  the  Yandals.  It  waa  rebuilt  nobled  in  1826,  and  appointed  marshal  of  the 
by  the  Burgundians.  It  became  the  chief  city  royal  household  in  1888.  He  officiated  for 
of  the  county  of  Burgundy,  more  commonly  some  time  as  director  of  tiie  royal  theatre,  and 
canedFrancheOomt6,andwaamadeby  theem-  is  the  author  of  aeveral  excdlent  tragediea, 
perorFrederickL  a  flree  and  imperial  city,  1162.  whidiwere  tranalated  into  Dai^sh'and  Ger- 
Between  the  9th  and  18th  centuries,  it  was  called  man  by  OehlenschlAcer,  and  of  which  Tarkd 
Ohiysopolii^  the  golden  <ntv.  Granvelle,  thendn-  JTnmimm  is  considered  the  best  acting  play  on 
ister  of  the  emperor  Oharles  Y.,  was  bom  here,  the  Swedish  stage.  He  wrote  an  opera,  TVu- 
and  became  itaarchbishop.  While  FrancheOomte  hadwrtn^tor  which  Oscar,  the  present  king  of 
was  under  Spanish  dominion,  Besan^on  pre-  Sweden,  composed  the  music  His  literary  rep- 
served  its  rights  as  a  German  dty,  but  lost  them  utation  was  increased  by  his  books  of  travel, 
and  became  French  when  Frandie  Oomt6  waa  by  his  poetical  works,  and  by  his  contributions 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treatjr  of  Kimegnen,  to  the  press.  The  great  prize  of  the  academy 
1678.  In  1814^  Besant^on  was  besieged  but  not  was  awuded  in  IbA  to  Ids  poem  Soerigei  anor. 
cqytured  by  an  Austrian  army  under  Prince  He  became  one  of  the  18  directors  of  this  insti** 
Ijditenstein.  Among  the  eminent  natives  of  tution,  and  in  1884  perpetual  secretary.  The 
Besan^^on,  lieside  Granvelle,  are  Abel  R6musat^  rare  honor  of  receiving  a  diploma  as  doctor  of 
Marshal  Moncey,  Yictor  Hugo,  Oharlea  Nodier,  philosophy  flrom  the  university  of  IJpsal,  waa 
Charies  Fourier,  and  P.  J.  Prudhon.  Touchsafed  to  him  in  1842. 

BESBORODEO,  AuxAimBB  AKumwiroH,  BESSARABIA,  the  most  S.  W.  province  of 

a  Russian   statesman,    bom   at   Stolnoje,  in  the  Russian  empire,  between  Moldavia,  Tran- 

little  Roflsla,  in  1742,  died  August  9,  1799.  sylvania,  and  the  Black  Sea,  consists  of  those 

He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  Oath-  portions  of  Turkey  lying  between  the  Dniester 

erine  U.  and  Paul  L ;  concluded  the  treaty  of  and  the  Pruth,  which  were  wrested  fiiom  the 

peace  at  Jaasv,  and  other  memorable  treaties,  Turks  by  tiie  treaty  of  Badiarest  in  1812,  and 

and  omnized  the  coalition  between  Ruasia  and  fonned  previously  the  N.  £.  part  of  Moldavia 

Great  Britain  against  France.    He  waa  made  an  and  the  Bu^Jak  or  Bessurabia  proper.    By  the 

Anstrian  count  by Jos^  H,  andaBussian  prince  late  treaty  of  Paris  (March  81,  1866X  a  portion 

by  Paul  I.    He  left  the  reputation  of  an  able  of  Bessarabia  waa  given  back  to  Turkey,  in 

atatesman^andofaaealouapaferoiLcfthefiiieartak  order  to  give  that  power  a  safer  frontier  than 
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the  Prath.  Article  20  declarer  ^*The  new  with  so  maoh  sed  theprqjeotB  ci  Pakdologos 
frontier  shall  hegin  from  the  BlacE  Sea  1  kilo-  that  he  beoame  odious  to  the  Greek  ohurohy 
metre  to  the  £.  of  the  lake  Boama  Sola^  shall  whUe  Pope  Engemos  IV.  rewarded  him  for  hk 
ran  perpendicularly  to  the  Akerman  road,  devotion  to  tluit  of  Rome,  by  the  dignity  of 
shall  follow  that  road  to  theVal  de  Tn^an,  cardinal-priesL  Hehadtheeonfidenceof  many 
pass  to  the  S.  of  Bolgrad,  ascend  the  course  of  popes,  and  was  near  becoming  one  himself  bnt 
the  river  Talpuck  to  the  height  of  Saratsika,  was  prevented  by  the  dissenting  voice  of  one 
and  terminate  at  Katamori  on  the  F^th.  Del-  of  the  cardinals,  who  esteemed  it  an  indignitj 
egates  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  fix  in  its  to  the  Latin  chuich,  to  ehoose  a  Greek  pope. 
details  the  line  of  the  new  frontier.''  By  arti-  He  was  sent  to  France  by  Sixtus  FV.,  to  reoon- 
cl^  21,  the  territory  ceded  by  Russia  shall  be>  die  Louis  XI.  with  the  dnke  of  Bnr^ndy,  and 
annexed  to  the  principality  of  Moldavia  under  obtain  aid  against  the  Turks.  He  did  not  soo- 
the suzerainty  of  the  Bublime  Porte.  A  differ-  oeed.  and  it  is  pretended  that  he  received  a  pier^ 
ence  between  the  Russian  commissioners  on  the  sonal  insult  frx>m  the  king,  which  humiliation 
one  hand  and  the  Turkish,  British,  and  Aus-  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
trian  commissioners  on  the  other,  as  to  which  of  death. 

2  Bolgrads  was  meant,  necessitated  the  meeting  BESSEL,  FftisDBEOH  Wilhujc,  a  German 

of  a  new  European  conference  at  Paris  early  in  astronomer,  bom  at  Minden,  July  22,  1784, 

1857,  which  settled  that  question  substantially  died  March  17, 1846.    Havins  shown  in  early 

in  &vor  of  Turkev.    Before  its  recent  dismem-  life  a  taste  for  astroncmiy,  ana  some  skill  as  a 

berment,  Bessarabia  contained  an  area  of  about  computer,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Sehr&- 

18,900  sq.  m.,  and  792,000  inhabitants,  in  8  ter,  at  the  observatory  of  LilienthaL    In  1810 

towns,  10   villages  with  markets,  and  1,080  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  observatory 

hamlets.    These  towns  and  villages  contun  184  building  at  KOniflsberg,  and  held  that  post  to 

churches  of  stone,  and  719  of  wood,  16  chapels,  the  day  of  his  death.    In  1818  he  published 

22  monasteries  and  convents,  1  ecclesiastical  Mmdamenta  ABtronomiOj  a  disooasion  of  the 

seminary,  9  district  schools,  and  2  hospitals.  observatioDs  made  upon  the  fixed  stars,,  by 

The  commerce  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Bradley,  at  Greenwicn,  60  years  before,  and 

Jews  and  the  Greeks.    The  Russo-Greek  bishop  induduiff  dissertations  of  inestimable  value,  on 

resides  at  Kishenev.    The  peasant  are  sub-  the  method  of  stellar  astronomy.     He  after- 

lect  to  feudal  imposts.    The  soil  of  Bessara-  ward  published,  regularly,  his  own  observations, 

bia  is  very  fruitful,  but  poorly  cultivated,  pro-  measured  the  distance  of  the  star  61  Cygni 

ducing  madder  and  saffron  which  grow  wUd,  from  the  earth,  and  took  a  distinguished  part 

flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  mel-  in  all  ^e  astronomical  discoveries  and  geodetie 

ona,  pumpkins,   apricots,  and    peaches.    The  discussions  of  his  dav,  and  was  justly  consider- 

mulberry  thrives.  The  rearing  of  homed  oaftle,  ed,  while  living,  the  leading  astronomer  of  the 

horses,  and  sheep  is  the  great  resource  of  the  world,  blendii^  theory  and  practice  with  a 

inhabitants.    The  culture  of  wine  is  also  proa-  master  hand. 

ecuted.  The  northern  portion  of  Bessarabia  is  BESSItlRES,  Jkas  BAFTBrrB,  marshal  of 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Oarpathian  moun-  the  French  empire,  bom  at  Pnussao,  in  the 
talDs,  here  sioking  into  the  plain.  Thev  are  department  of  Lot,  Aug.  6,  1768,  killed  at 
well  wooded,  and  abound  in  wild  ammals.  lAtzen,  March  1,  1818.  He  entered  the  con- 
The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  prairie-  stituticmal  guard  of  Louis  XYL,  in  1791,  served 
land.  The  chief  or  only  mineral  product  la  salt,  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  mounted 
which  is  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  the  chasseurs  of  the  Pvr6n6es,  and  soon  after  be- 
lakes.  The  fisheries  are  plentiful.  The  prind-  came  a  cwtain  of  chasseurs.  After  the  victory 
pal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  the  Pruth,  Yalpudc,  of  Roveredo,  Sept  4^  1796,  Bonaparte  promoted 
and  Dniester.  These  rivers  forai  large  lakes  or  him  on  the  battte-fidd  to  the  rank  of  ooloneL 
marshes.  The  province  is  divided  into  9  dis-  Oommander  of  the  guides  of  the  general-in- 
tricts:  Akerman,  Bender,  Choczim,  Bielzi,  Is-  chief  during  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796-^97, 
moil,  and  Kishenev.  Kishenev  la  the  seat  of  colonel  of  the  same  corps  in  E^^t,  he  remain- 
government  ed  attached  to  it  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
BESSARION,  JoHir  or  Basil,  a  Greek  monk.  In  1802,  the  rank  of  general  of  division  was 
born  probably  at  Trebizond,  in  the  year  1889,  conferred  upon  him,  and,  in  1804,  that  of  mar- 
died  at  Ravenna,  Nov.  19,  1472.  He  was  ahal  of  the  empire.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of 
titular  patriarch  of  Oonstantinople,ardibishop  of  Roveredo,  Rivoli.  St  Jean  d'Aore,  Aboukir, 
ISficsoa,  afterward  cardinal  and  legate  to  IVanoei  Marengo— where  ne  commanded  the  last  ded- 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XL  After  having  spent  sive  cavalry  chara^ — ^Austerlit^  Jena,  Eylau, 
21  years  in  a  monastery  of  Greece,  devoted  to  and  Eriedland.  Despatched  in  1808  to  assume 
theology  and  literature,  he  left  it  to  follow  the  oommand  of  a  division  of  18,000  men  sta- 
the  emperor  John  Pal»ologus  to  Italy,  who  had  tioned  in  the  Spanish  province  of  SalamanciL  he 
gone  there  with  the  intention  of  beii^;  present  found  on  his  arrival  that  Gen.  Ouesta  had  taken 
at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  in  the  hope  of  unit-  np  a  position  between  Yalladolid  and  Bnrgos, 
ing  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  They  were  thus  threatening  to  intersect  the  line  of  com- 
accompanied  by  many  Greeks,  distinguished  by  munioation  of  Madrid  with  IVance.  Bessi^res 
their  talents  and  di|^ty.    Bessarion  seconded  attacked  him  and  won  the  victory  of  Medina 
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del  Bio  86000.    After  tiie  Mure  of  the  En^*  aoy  and  outbreak  of  1825,  suffered  capital  pon- 

lish  Waloheren  ezpediUon,  Ifapoleon  snbetitat-  ishment  in  1826. 

ed  Bessi^res  for  Bemadotto,  in  command  of  the  BESTOUJEFF-RIUMINE,  Miohbl  Alszxi 
Belgian  army.  In  the  same  year  (1809),  be  Petbowitob:,  count,  a  Boasian  statesman,  bom 
was  created  doke  of  Istria.  At  the  head  of  a  in  Moscow,  in  1698,  of  a  family  of  English 
cavalry  division  he  routed  the  Austrian  general,  origin,  and  of  the  second  class  of  nobles  in  Bus- 
Hohenzollern,  at  the  battle  of  Esslingen.  Dur-  sia,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  24, 1766.  He 
ing  the  Bunlan  expedition  he  acted  as  chief  was  educated  in  Germany,  entered  the  civU 
commander  of  the  mounted  guard,  and  on  the  service  under  Peter  the  Great,  and  became  a 
opening  of  the  Ctenoan  campaign  of  1813,  aa  diplomatist  Under  the  empress  Anne  he  was 
the  commander  of  the  French  cavalry.  He  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  empress 
died  on  the  battle-field  while  attacking  the  de-  Elizabeth,  whose  fullest  confidence  he  possessed, 
file  of  Bippaoh,  in  Saxony,  on  the  eve  of  the  created  him  count,  great  chancellor  of  the  em- 
battle of  Lutzen.  His  popularity  with  the  com-  pire,  and  his  infiuence  in  the  government  was 
mon  soldiers  may  be  inferred  from  the  circmn«  ahnost  boundless.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
stance  that  it  was  tiiought  prudent  to  with-  the  Prussian  and  French  diplomatic  influence, 
hold  the  news  of  his  death  for  some  time  from  and  was  disliked  on  this  account  by  Peter  HI., 
the  army.  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  Elizabeth. 
BESTOUJEFF,  AuBXASTDBB,  aBussian.poet,  He  concluded  several  treaties  with  England, 
patriot,  and  martyr,  bom  in  1798,  at  the*  coun-  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  were  favorable 
try  seat  of  his  fiither  in  the  government  of  Yoro-  to  English  policy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in 
neazh,  killed  in  battle  in  the  Caucasus  in  1887.  1747,  be  paved  the  way  for  the  union  of  Schlea- 
He  was  educated  in  one  of  the  imperial  mill-  wig  and  Holstein  with  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
tary  establishments,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  mark,  and  thus  planted  the  first  germs  of  the 
guards  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Prince  Alexan*  confusion  and  dissensions  which  prevailed  in 
der  of  WUrtemberg  in  1826.  Bestoiijefi^  with  1848  between  that  kingdom  and  Germany,  and 
Bylcgef^  with  whom,  in  1828,  he  edited  the  first  have  not  yet  been  entirely  pacified.  By  Ms  in- 
Uterary  periodical  published  in  Bussia,  under  fluence,  the  Boasian  troops  supported  Austria 
the  title  of  the  *'  riorthem  Star,''  was  among  against  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  7  years'  war. 
the  foremost  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  and  in-  But  their  commander,  Apraxin,  retired  to  Bus- 
amrection  of  1825.  For  this  he  was  condemn-  sla,  and  this  occasioned  the  fall  of  BestoujefT. 
ed  to  lose  his  military  rank  and  to  be  sent  to  He  was  imprisoned  and  degraded,  but  Catharine 
Takootsk,  in  Siberia,  as  a  common  soldier,  H.,  in  1762,  restored  him  to  liberty  and  to  his 
without  any  claim  to  be  advanced.  In  the  previous  social  position,  creating  him  a  field- 
snows  and  in  the  frozen  atmosphere  of  this  n^arshal,  but  not  calling  him  to  active  service. 
place  of  exile,  his  fiery  imagination  acquired  He  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  chemical 
new  vigor.  Under  the  name  of  the  Cossack  preparation  known  in  medicine  under  the  name 
Marlinsly  he  wrote  small  novels  and  aketdies  of  tinetura  taniea  Bestuch^. 
fat  the  *^  Telegraph,"  a  periodical  of  Moscow,  BETAK^^OS,  Domingo  bb,  a  Spanish  mis- 
and  for  some  others.  By  a  special  order  of  the  sionary,  born  at  Leon  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
emperor  Nicholas,  after  passing  2  or  8  years  century,  died  in  1549.  He  emigrated  to  His* 
there,  he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  paniola  in  1514 ;  he  learned  the  Indian  tongue. 
Ooncasus.  There  his  adventurous  and  danger-  instructed  the  natives  in  the  doctrines  or 
oufl  life  had  its  effect  on  his  style,  and  he  now  Catholic  Christianity,  and  endeavored  to  save 
showed  a  great  talent  for  description  and  for  them  from  Spanbh  cruelty.  In  1526  he  passed 
analysis  of  human  character  and  passions.  The  over  into  Mexico.  Here  he  founded  a  convent, 
more  considerable  of  his  writings  during  this  and  was  the  Indian's  friend.  From  Mexico  he 
period  are  2  novels,  ifu22aA  Nur  and  AmmaUth  vinted  Guatemala,  and  founded  another  con- 
Bog*  HIb  fate  might  have  been  rendered  more  vent  there.  It  was  owing  to  his  representations 
supportable,  but  for  the  blind  hatred  of  the  to  the  holy  see  that  Fam  III.  promulgated  his 
grand  duke  Michael,  the  younger  brother  of  the  boll  (1587)  reminding  all  Christians  that  pagan 
emperor  Nicholas.  Toward  the  year  1886,  Indians  were  their  brethren,  and  should  not  be 
Nicholas  relented,  permitted  the  advancement  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  Betan^s  refused 
of  Bestotyeff  from  the  ranks,  and  opened  to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  and  preferred  to 
hhn  a  prospect  of  again  becoming  an  officer,  remain  the  simple  provincial  of  his  order.  He 
and  thus  recovering  his  lost  social  condition,  died  1  month  after  his  return  to  Spain,  in  the 
Bat  it  was  too  late,  as  shortly  after  he  was  convent  of  St.  Paid,  at  Yalladolid. 
killed  along  with  a  considerable  detachment  of  BETEL  NUT.  The  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper, 
Bussian  scudiers,  by  the  mountaineers,  in  an  piper^  hetle^  and  the  nut  of  the  areca  palm, 
ambush  near  Ekaterinodar.  Bestoiijeff,  like  By-  cvreca  ^atecAu,  together  constitute  this  article, 
leje£  Lermontejeff,  and  Fushkinf  all  stars  of  which  is  improperly  called  betel  nut.  But  as 
Bussian  literature,  is  one  of  the  many  vie-  an  article  of  commerce  it  is  sold  separately 
tims  who,  for  different  reasoUs  and  in  various  under  the  name  of  betel  nut,  because  as  a  mas- 
waysp  were  devoured  by  the  reign  of  the  emper-  ticatang  article  it  is  always  used  with  the  leaf 
or  Nicholas.  Two  of  his  brothers.  ITicholas  of  the  betel  pepper.  Thehabit  of  chewing  this 
and  Michael,  who  were  involved  in  tne  conspir-  compound  has  extended  from  the  islands  of  the 
vol*  m. — 14 
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Malay  archipelago,  where  it  is  chiefly  found,  to  -called  the  castle  of  Lasama,  was  built  oyer  this 

the  continent  of  Asia,  and  its  use  is  now  uni-  grave  by  St.  Helena  in  the  4th  century.    In 

^ersal  from  the  Bed  sea  to  Japan.     Its  prepa-  tke  12ih  century  it  became  the  site  of  a  very 

ration  for  use  is  very  simple ;  the  nut  is  sliced  important  monastic  establishment.    It  was  stiU 

and  wrapped  in  the  leaf,  with  a  little  quick-  in  existence  in  14d4»  but  there  now  remain  of 

lime  to  give  it  a  flavor.    All  classes,  male  and  it  only  the  stone  walls, 

female,  are  in  the  habit  of  daewing  it,  and  BETHANY,  a  post  village  of  Brooke  co., 

think  it  improves  the  digestion.   It  gives  to  the  Ya.,  situated  16  miles  N.  £.^of  Wheeling.    It 

tongue  and  lips  a  scarlet  hue,  and  in  time  turna  is  the  seat  of  Bethany  college^  founded  in  1841, 

the  teeth  perfectly  black.    The  Malays  have  a  by  the  Bev.  Alexander  OampbelL  the  founder 

hideous  appeacance  from  its  use.  but  the  Chi-  of  a  new  sect  of  Baptists  called  Disciples, 

nese  are  very  oarefol  to  remove  tne  stain  from  BETHEL,  a  city  of  ancient  Palestine,  12  Bo- 

the  teeth,    rersons  of  rank  often  carry  it  pre-  man  miles  K.  of  Jerusalem.    It  was  originally 

f)ared  for  nse  in  splendid  oases  worn  at  the  gir-  "oalled  Lu2,  ioid  was  named  Bethel  (house  of 

die,  and  offer  it  to  «eaoh  other  as  people  of  God)  by  Jacob,  who  here  beheld  in  a  vision  the 

Europe  or  America  offer  snuff.  angels -ascending  and  descending.    Bethel  was 

BETHAH,  Sib  William,  an  English  antiqua-  a  city  of  Ephraim,  lying  near  the  northern 
ry  and  genealoflnst,  bom  at  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  boundary  of  jBenjamin.  The  ruins  called  Bei- 
1779,  died  at  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  Oct  28,  tin  occupy  its  ancient  site. 
1853.  From  his  father,  the  Bev.  William  BETHEL,  a  flourishing  town  of  Shelby  oo^ 
Betham  (author  of  *^  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Ko.,  lying  on  the  north  fork  of  North  river. 
Sovereigns  of  the  World,"  and  '^  A  Baronet-  98  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  was 
age,'*  in  i^  vols.  4to),  he  may  have  derived  settled  in  1842  by  a  German  colony  from  Penn- 
A  predilection  for  genealogy  and  heraldry,  eylvania,  who  own  4,000  acrea  of  fertile  land. 
Brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  its  me-  find  practise  fkrming  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
chanical  details  annoyed  him.  Much  more  to  The  German  language  is  the  only  one  used, 
his  taste  was  the  task  of  revising  a  portion  They  have  a  handsome  church,  mills,  and  a 
iof  Gough's  edition  of  Camden,  in  1805  he  glove  factory.  Pop.  1,000. 
went  to  Dublin  as  clerk  to  Sir  Charles  For-  BETHEL  COLLEGE,  a  flourishing  educa- 
^escue,  Ulster  king  of  arms ;  soon  after,  he  be-  tional  institution,  established  by  the  Cumber- 
came  his  deputy,  and  succeeded  him  in  1820.  land  Presbyterians,  at  McLemoresville,  a  villace 
He  had  previously  (Julv,  1812)  been  appointed  of  Carroll  co.,  Tenn.,  114  miles  S.  W.  of  Nash- 
fienealogist  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick,  and  ville. 

knighted.    He  was  also  deputy-keeper  of  the  BETHELL,  Sib  Bichabd,  attorney-general  of 

records  at  Dublin.    He  arranged,  classified,  and  England  under  Lord  Palmerston,  bom  in  1800. 

catalogued  several  hundred  volumes  of  these  He  graduated  as  B.  A.  at  Oxford  before  he 

papers — ^made  an  index,  of  40  folio  vols.,  to  tiie  was  18.  being  *^ first  class*'  in  classics,  and 

names  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  the  wills  at  "  second  class  "  in  mathematics,  and  was  elect- 

the   prerogative  office,  Dublin;    largely  em-  ed  a  fellow  of  Wadham  college.    In  1828  he 

ployed  his  time  in   antiquarian   researches;  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to 

wrote  books  to  show  the  identity  of  the  Etrus-  equity  practice  with  much  success.    He  waa 

oans  and  the  Ibemo-Celtic  race,  and  of  botii  made  a  queen's  counsel  in  1840,  and  aolicitor- 

with  the  Phosnician;  and  also  produced  two  ceneral,  December,  1852,  under  Lord  Aber- 

atandard  books — one  on  ^^Parliamentary  and  aeen's  government  when  he  was  knighted. 

Feudal  Dignities,''  the  other  **On  the  Origin  In  November,  1856,  when  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 

and  History  of  the  Constitution  of  Endand,  burn  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  oom- 

and  of  the  early  Parliaments  of  Ireland.''    Sir  mon  pleas,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  he 

William's  successor,  as  Ulster  king  of  arms,  was   succeeded,    as    attorney-general,  by  Sir 

was  Mr.  Bernard  Burke  (soon  after  knighted),  Bichard  Bethell,  who  was  abo  counsel  to  the 

author  of  the  well-known  "  Peerage."  university  of  Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 

BETHANY,  a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.    As  an  oqmty 

•eastern  slope  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  16  fur-  lawyer  his  standing  is  high.    His  politics  are 

iongs  from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  New  ultra  liberal.    He  entered  parliament  in  April, 

Testament   as  the   place    where   Christ  was  1851,  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  which  he 

anointed,  often  lodged,  and  raised  Lazarus  from  has  since  continued  to  represent    As  a  pariia- 

.the  dead.    His  ascension,  .too,  took  place  on  his  mentary  speaker  he  has  no  reputation,  but  is 

way  to  and  near  Bethanv.    It  is  now  a  desolate  highly  esteemed  as  ^^  a  good  business  man.** 

village  of  about  20  fiamilies,  called  by  the  Ara-  He  went  out  of  office  with  the  Palmerston  cab- 

bians  El-Azeryeh.    The  monks  and  Mohamme-  inet  in  February,  1868. 

dans  point  out  various  objects  of  curiosity,  among  BETHENCOUBT,  Jsak,  seigneur  de,  the 

whidi  is  a  ruined  tower  which  they  say  was  conqueror  of  the  Cananr  ides,  bom  in  Nor- 

the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  the  stone  on  mandy,    died    1426.     He   was    chamberlain 

which  Jesus  sat,  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  a  deep  of  Cliarles  YL  oT  France.    His  house  having 

vault  in  the  limestone  rock,  probably  a  natural  been  pillaged  and  himself  ruined  by  the  Eng- 

cave  remodelled  by  human  labor,  in  which  the  lish,  he  mortgaged  his  estate  and  went  to  La 

Franciscans  say  mass  twioe.a.yeac.    A  church,  Bochell^  made  up  a  «oompaoy  and  aet  sail  ia 
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qaest  of  adventarea,  May  1,  1402.  After  Dr.  Robinflon,  however,  had  some  reason  to 
toaching  at  the  Spanish  ports,  and  taking  on  suppose  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  applied 
board  a  Qnanche  prince,  Angeron,  whom  he  himself  on  the  spot  to  an  investigation  of  the 
found  at  Oadiz,  he  sailed  for  the  Canaries.  He  matter.  The  result  is,  that  this  indefatigable 
visited  the  islands  separately,  and  constructed  a  scholar  and  Scripture  geographist  has  proba- 
fort  at  Lanzarote.  Finding  his  forces  insuffi-  lHj  restored  to  the  world  the  real  Betiiesda. 
dent  to  subdue  the  natives,  he  returned  to  Since  the  days  of  Quaresmius  (1625),  who  first 
Spain  for  reenfoscementa,  leaving  his  oompan-  made  the  suggestion,  Biblical  scholars  have 
ion,  GMifer,  in  command!  On  his  return  from  eurmise^  that  there  was  a  connection  existing 
Spain  with  succor,  he  found  that  Gadifer  had  between  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  situ- 
already  subdued  a  considerable  number  of  the  ated  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  high 
natives.  The  Norman  nobleman  called  himself  land  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  buut, 
lord  of  the  Canary  islands,  and  had  a  native  and  the  fountfun  of  the  Virgin,  some  1,200  feet 
king  baptized  with  the  name  of  Louis,  Feb.  20,  to  the  north,  and  aboat  1,000  feet  directly  soutb 
1404.  The  conversion  of  the  greater  number  of  Temple  Mount.  Dr.  Robinson  found  that 
of  the  Quanches  to  Christianity  fbllowed.  there  was  also  a  popular  tradition  that  such 
Bethenoourt  wished  to  extend  his  conquests  to  connection  existed,  but  which  way  the  waters 
Africa,  but  dissensions  arose  between  himself  flowed,  if  either,  was  not  determined  even  tra* 
and  Gadifer,  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  ditionally.  He  resolved  to  ascertain  both 
the  African  expedition  without  having  effected  these  facts.  The  resnlt  was  that  he  actually 
any  thing,  aud  the  abandonment  of  the  Canaries  made  <the  passage  from  the  fountain  of  the  Vir- 
by  Gadifer.  Bethencourt  imported  into  the  gin,  to  the  nortn,  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  at  tiie 
Chinaries  many  mechanics  and  farmers  from  south,  and  found  the  measured  d&irtance  to  be 
Kormandy,  induced  the  pope  to  send  a  bishop  1,750  feet,  the  channel  being  somewhat  circuit- 
there,  Dea  15,  1406.  i^eemed  his  Nor-  ously  cut  through  solid  rock  for  most  of  the 
man  estate  from  its  inaebtment,  retired  thith-  distance.  While  at  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
er  to  end  his  days,  1406,  and  left  the  Canariea  which  he  found  to  be  the  aupply  for  the  pool 
in  the  hands  of  his  nephew.  below,  he  actually  witnessed  one  of  the  inter- 

BETHENCOUBT  Y  MOLINA,  Aousmr  ds,  mittent  flowings  described  in  Scripture  as  the 

a  Spanish  engineer,  born  on  the  island  of  Ten&-  troubling  of  the  waters  by  an  aogel,  and  ascer- 

riffe,  1760,  and  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  tained  fh>m  a  woman  who  came  to  the  place 

the  conqueror  of  the  Canaries.    He  died  at  St.  to  wash,  that  such  efftasions  were  frequent  but 

Petersburg,  Jnlv  26,  1826.    He  was  educated  irr^polar,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  less 

at  Madrid.    When  Spain  was  subjugated  by  so  in  the  aummer,  and  that  she  had  frequently 

French  arms,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  seen  flocks  and  men  standing  around  it,  wait- 

Bosda,  where  he  reached  the  rank  of  a  maior-  ing  for  the  outpourings,  when  it  was  com- 

generaL    He  was  after  the  peace  employed  by  pletely  dry.  The  fountain  is  minutely  described, 

the  Russian  government  to  execute  at  Ngn^  es  also  the  pool,  in  their  present  appearance,  in 

Novgorod  the  public  buildings,  which  give  ac-  Dr.  Robinson^s  *^  Biblical  Eesearch&s^'*  voL  i.,  pp. 

commodations  to  the  ^et  fair  held  there.    He  388-848.    Little  doubt  can  remain  that  the 

established  the  corps  of  hydraulic  engineers,  fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  Uie  Betbesda  of  Scrip* 

and  a  school  for  the  exact  sciences.  ture.    The  waters  of  the  two  have  indeed  been 

BETHEBDA  (place  of  effusion),  the  name  of  pronounced   by  traveUers   entirely  different, 

a  pool  or  fountain  which,  according  to  Scrip-  but  no  force  can  be  attached  to  this,  now  that 

tare,  was  situated  near  the  sheep-gate,  and  hav-  the  fact  of  a  connection  is  established.    The 

ing  porches  or  resting-places  around  it  for  th,e  irregular  flowing  of  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin 

sick.    As  the  name  imports,  the  waters  of  this  is  yet  to  be  certainly  accounted  for.    Under 

fountain  are  said  to  have  been  subject  to  peri-  the  grand  mosque  occupying  the  site  of  the 

odical  and  intermittent  effusion,  and  were  be-  ancient  temple,  there  is  known  to  be  a  well, 

lieved  by  the  Jews  to  have  certain  medicinal  which  receives  its  water  from  an  arched  cham* 

virtues,  to  heal   the  diseases  of  those  who  ber,  and  discharges  it  somewhere.    It  is  sug- 

stepped  first  into  them  at  Uieir  flow.    At  this  gested  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  it  may  find  an 

pool  Jesus  is  related  by  John  to  have  performed  outlet  to  this  fountain  of  the  Virgin.     It  is 

the  miracle  of  healing  the  lame  man.    For  a  certain  that  the  well  is  sometimes  dty,  but  its 

long  time  travellers  have  pointed  out  a  dry  connection  with  the  fountain  has  not  yet  been 

basin  or  reservoir,  which  frx>m  its  construction  sufScientiy  examined  to  warrant  any  decision, 

was  once  evidentlv  designed  to  hold  water,  and  BETH*HORON,  upper  and  lower,  two  vil- 

lying  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Tem-  lages  mentioned  in  Scripture,  situated  9  miles 

pie  Mount,  as  the  BeUiesda  of  Scripture.    Its  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.    Ibe  former  is  identical 

extent  is  about  460  felt,  including  an  excava-  with  the  modern  village  of  Beit-Ur.    There  is 

tion  extending  from  its  south-western  corner  a  pass  between  the  two  villages,  down  which 

under  the  wall  of  Temple  Mount,  as  measured  Joshua  pursued  the  Amorite  fings.    Traces  of 

by  Dr.  Robinson.    The  southern  point  of  the  ancient  walls  are  still  visible. 

reservoir  extends  nearly  to  the  modem  gate  of  BETHLEHEM,  the  "  bread-town,"  or,  as  the 

St  Stephen.    This  gate  is  supposed  by  most  Arabs  now  term   it,  the   *^  place   of  flesh." 

travelkffB  to  be  the  sheep-gate  of  Scripture*  Bethlehem-£phratah,8oca]leatodistanguisbii 
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from  ft  Bethlehem  In  Zebnloo,  is  Iuhohb  for  as  tlso  the  female  order  of  BethlehemiteB^ 

many  remarkable  erent^  as  the  birth  of  David  founded  b^  Maria  Anna  d^  Galdo,  who  be- 

and  his  inao^ration  and  anointing  hj  SamaeL  longed  to  the  Tertiaries  of  St.  Franoifl.    Twenty 

Bat  that  which  renders  Bethlehem  eminent  in  years  later,  the  prlTileges  of  the  order  were 

Christiaa  history,  is  the  nativity  of  Jesns.    The  enlafged  to   an  equality  with   those  of  the 

present  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  point  ont  to  AngastiniaaSy    Dominioans,    and   Franciscans, 

travellers  the  very  ntot  where,  as  tney  believa.  There  are  about  40  convents  of  Betiilehemites 

he  first  saw  the  li^t,  marked  with  a  star  in  in  the  Oanary  islands^  and  a  parent  monastery 

the  floor  of  the  grotto  under  the  ohnroh  of  the  in  Guatemala. 

Nativity,  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  grotto  BETHLEN,  Gabob,  a  sovereign  prince  of 
they  show  a  marble  stone,  scooped  out  in  the  Transylvania,  and  king  of  Hungary,  bom  in 
form  of  a  manger,  which  they  relate  to  have  1580,  of  an  eminent  Magyar  Protestant  &m- 
taken  the  identical  place  of  the  original  manger  il^,  died  Nov.  16,  1629.  During  the  dissen- 
in  which  he  was  laid.  The  church  is  said  to  have  sions  in  Transylvania  between  the  2  Bathoria, 
been  built  by  the  empress  Helena,  and  it  was  Bethlen  snooeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power* 
afterward  repaired  and  adorned  by  Oonstan*  He  owed  this  to  his  populwity,  and  to  the  sup- 
tine.  Just  out  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  which  port  of  the  Transylvanian  and  Hungarian  mag- 
it  overlooks,  Dr.  Glarke  thought  he  discovered  nates,  but  above  all  to  a  Turkish  army  ba- 
the "well  of  Bethlehem^' referred  toby  David,  stowed  in  return  for  having  recognized  the 
Dr.  Robinson  does  notr  agree  with  him,  and  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Austria  could  not 
found  no  well  to  which  he  oould  assign  this  oppose  him,  and  in  1619  he  joined  the  Bohe- 
distinction.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  mians,  and  thus  participated  in  the  beginning 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  tiie  traditions  con-  of  the  80  years' war.  He  invaded  Hungary,  took 
oeming  the  exact  spot  of  the  birth-scenes  of  Pressbuig,  and  the  Magyar  nobles  elected  him 
Jesus.  Eitto  assigns  considerable  force  to  their  king.  He,  however,  concluded  a  peace 
these  traditions,  but  on  the  whole  decides  with  Ferdinand  in  1620,  and  renounced  the 
against  them.  Two  things  certslnly  give  the  royal  title  in  consideration  of  some  landa  in  the 
town  of  Bethlehem  an  hiterest  to  modern  north  of  Hungary,  and  in  Bilesia.  In  1628  he 
Christians.  Here,  and  in  this  very  grotto,  that  again  took  up  arms,  and  at  the  head  of  60,000 
scholar  and  &ther  of  the  early  churah,  Jerome,  men  invaded  Moravia ;  but  being  unable  to  join 
spent  many  years  of  his  time  in  meditation  the  Protestant  army,  he  made  an  armistice,  tiien 
and  writing;  and  this  town  was  one  of  the  a  peace,  which  he  again  broke  in  1626,  but 
first  possessions  wrested  from  the  Saracenic  without  any  great  harm  to  Austria,  whose  army 
and  Turkish  power  in  the  crusades.  It  was  defeated  that  of  Mansfeld,  which  defeat  para- 
ereoted  into  a  see,  but  in  1244  was  overrun  by  lyzed  the  intended  movements  of  Bethlen.  His 
the  Tartars.  Its  inhabitants  are  now  all  Chris-  reign  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
tians,  and  are  divided  among  the  Latin,  Greek,  prosperous  among  the  Magyara.  He  protected 
and  Armenian  churches.  They  sell  to  travel-  science,  erected  an  academy  at  Weissenburg, 
lers  various  relics,  some  of  which  are  very  calling  thither  several  celebn^ed  and  persecuted 
curiously  and  exquisitely  carved.  The  present  Gennan  professors^  and0as  generally  considered 
city  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hiU,  or  ratiier  a  long  as  one  of  the  props  of  Protestantism,  and  a  glory 

ridge,  and  overlooks  the  opposite  valley.   There    of  the  Magyar  race.  

never  has  been  any  dispute  that  the  present  BETmOLNN  BROTHERS,  a  banking  estab- 

oi^  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one.  lishment  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  known  by 

BETHLEHEM,  a  township  and  post  borough  its  negotiations  of  loans  with  the  Austrian,  Dan- 

of  Pennsylvania.    It  is  in  a  pleasant  and  com-  ish,  and  other  governments.     OriginallJL  the 

manding  situation  on  the  Lehigh  river,  across  firm  was  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Jakob 

which,  at  this  place,  ib  a  bridge  400  feet  long.  Adamy,  an  uncle  of  the  elder  Bethmann,  who, 

Bethlehem  was  settied  by  the  Moravians,  in  to  eacape  reU^ous  persecution,  emigrated  to- 

1741,  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  of  that  de-  ward  the  end  of  the  17th  century  fix>m  Holland 

nomination,  built  of  stone  and  of  laige  dimen-  to  Nassau,  near  IVankfort.    Adamy  took  his 

sions,  a  female  seminarv  of  high   reputation,  nephews,  Johann  Phiiipp  and  Simon  Moritz 

and  several  schools  and  benevolent  institutions.  Bethmann,  into  the  business,  and  after  his  death, 

It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer.    Pop.  2,104.  Jan.  2, 1748,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  finn 

BETHLEHEMITES.   L  An  order  of  monks  from  Jakob  Adamy  to  Bethmann  Brothers.— 

somewhat  like  the  Dominicans,  who  came  to  SmoK  Mobitz  Bbthmann,  the  son  of  Johann 

England  in  1267.    They  were  so  named  because  Phiiipp,  bom  Oct  81, 1768,  died  Deo.  28, 1826. 

they  wore  on  the  breast  a  five-pointed  star  in  became  the  chief  of  the  house  after  the  death  of 

commemoration  of  the  star  that  appeared  at  the  his  fiither.  He  was  the  man  of  genius  of  the  faxai- 

birth  of  Jesus.    They  never  flourished  much,  ly,  a  philanthropic  citizen,  an  able  financier  and 

and  had  only  one  house  or  convent  in  England,  accomplished  courtier.    The  emperor  of  Aua^ 

This  was  at  Cambridge.     II.  The  Ajcbbioah  tria  ennobled  him,  and  Alexander  of  Rusaa 

BxTHLEHXiarxs  were  established  in  the  city  of  appointed  him  his  consul-general    One  of  his 

Gnatemalaby  a  Frandscan  monk  named  BeUien-  sisters  married  Jakob  Holl  weg,  a  partner  of  the 

court,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  about  house,  which  union  founded  the  Bethmann- 

1665.   Innocent  XL  (1687)  sanotiosoed  theorder,  HoUweg  branch  of  the  fiunily.    Another  sister 
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married  Viotor  Francis  Tioomte  de  Flavigny.  iliere.  Reland  discovered  that  there  most  be 
The  present  head  of  the  Frankfort  hanking  two  Bethsaidas ;  one  sitoated  on  the  east  and 
honae  is  F&iLiFP  HsonooH  MoBiTz  Alb^ndsb  north  side  of  Lake  G^ennesaret,  near  the  embon* 
YON  BaiHKABir,  born  Oct.  8, 1811,  married  in  chnre  of  the  Jordan  into  that  sea,  and  the  other 
1842  to  a  Saxon  gentlewoman  of  ancient  family,  somewhere  on  the  western  side  of  the  same 
Marie  yon  Bose.  His  brothers,  Eabl  O^ssab  lake.  This  discovery  solved  the  difficulties. 
Ltjdwio  and  Alxzutdsb,  were  ennobled  and  Still  no  eastern  travellers  have  succeeded 
made  chamberlains  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  in  .identifying  the  western  dty  of  this  name, 
The  Bethmanns,  beside  the  large  amount  of  though  it  possesses  much  the  greater  sacred  in- 
capital  invested  in  their  banking  operations,  are  terest  It  was  the  birth-olace  of  8  disciples  of 
owners  of  extensive  estates  in  Bohemia.  Earl  Jesus,  and  a  frequent  abiding  place  of  Jesus 
and  Alexander  own  the  estates  of  Krzinetz,  himself.  Bere  ne  wrought  many  of  his 
Bonow,  and  Dobrowan.  This  stake  in  the  Aus-  miracles,  and  in  Ohorazin,  a  (Galilean  village, 
trian  possessions  undoubtedly  contributes  to  which  is  hidden  in  quite  as  great  geographical 
their  readiness  to  oblige  the  Austrian  govern-  obscurity  at  the  present  day.  It  was  near  this 
ment,  in  the  prosperity- of  which  they  are  per-  latter  Bethsaida  that  Jesus  is  related  to  have 
sonally  interested.  The  Bethmanns,  ecHpsed  as  fed  the  multitudes  miraculously.  No  geographi- 
they  are  by  the  Bothschilds,  are  less  involved  cal  traces  of  these  places  are  discoverabb  since 
than  the  latter  firm  in  stock-jobbing  operations^  the  days  of  Jerome.  The  word  Bethsaida 
and  although  the  business  which  they  transact  means  ^^the  place  of  fish."  *  It  was  on  the  lake 
is  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  is  also  less  hazardous,  on  which  Bethsaida  bordered  that  the  disciples 
They  have  widenspread  relations  with  Vienna^  toiled  idl  night  and  caught  nothing,  and  Uien 
Beran,  St.  Petersburg,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Lon-  drew  a  Mi  net  when  they  cast  it  on  the  other 
don,  ic  Of  the  great  banking  business  arising  side  of  tiie  shin,  by  the  direction  of  Jesus, 
throng  the  Frankfbrt  fidr,  and  the  position  of  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  city  of  ancient  Palestine, 
that  dty  as  a  commercial  mediator  between  which  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
southern,  central,  and  northern  Qermany,  a  oon-  village,  Ain  Shems,  about  16  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
siderable  sharepasses  through  tiie  hands  of  the  Jerusalem,  where  extensive  ruins  are  still  re^ 
Bethmanns.    liie  Bethmann  villa,  at  Frankfort,  maining. 

contains  Danneoker'soelebrated  statue  of  Ariad-  BSTHUNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  de- 
ne riding  as  the  bride  of  Bacchus  upon  a  panther,  partment  of  Fas-de-Oalais,   built  on  a  rock 

BETHPKAGE.  a  place  of  Scriptural  interest  above  the  river  Brette,  16  miles  K.  K  W.  of 

which  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  trace  be-  Arras^     Pop.  in  1856,  7,720.     Its  castle  was 

hind.    Its  name  was  mgnificant  of  its  general  constructed  by  Yauban.  It  has  a  Gothic  church, 

location,  but  not  of  the  particular  site.    "  The  -  communal  college,  2  hospitals,  and  mannfac- 

.place  of  figs,''  it  must  have  been  situated  some-  tnres  of  linen,  cloth,  beer,  &c    It  was  taken 

where  on  tiie  eastern  siope  of  that  range  of  by  the  allies  in  1710,  and  restored  in  1718,  by 

hilla  extending  north  and  south  between  Je-  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

msalem  and  Bethany,  at  the  foot  of  which  in  B£THUNE,Drvis,  an  eminent  philanthropist, 
the  western  valley  flowed  the  Kedron.  The  bom  at  Dingirall,  Scotland,  in  1771,  died  in 
principal  points  of  this  ranee  are  the  mount  of  New  York,  Sept  18, 1824.  In  early  life  he  re- 
Offence  and  the  mount  of  OUves.  The  fig-tree  sided  at  Tobago,  and  removed  to  New  York, 
still  abounds  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  where  he  settled  as  a  merchant  in  1792,  Joined 
slopes  of  the  range,  and  even  beyond  Bethany  the  church  of  Dr.  Mason,  and  was  prominent 
toward  Jericho.  Some  travellers  have  been  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Before 
disposed  to  place  Bethphage  on  the  site  of  the  a  ^a'sot  society  was  formed  in  this  country  he 
modem  village  of  Abu  Dis,  lying  south,  and  a  printed  10,000  tracts  at  his  own  expense,  and 
little  to  the  east  of  Bethany.  Dr.  Robinson  commenced  their  distribution.  He  also  im- 
thinks  that  could  not  have  been  its  position,  ported  Bibles  for  distribution.  From  1808  to 
and  ^ves  as  little  credit  to  the  tradition  of  the  1816  he  supported  one  or  more  Sunday  schools, 
monks  of  the  country,  who  place  it  between  He  devoted  to  such  works  one-tenth  of  his  gains. 
Bethanyandthesummitof  the  mount  of  Olives,  — Gbobob  W.,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  genial 
since  there  is  no  trace  that  a  village  of  any  de-  divine  and  poet,  minister  of  the  Dutch  Beformed 
scription  ever  existed  there.  lightfoot  thought  church,  was  IxNm  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
it  was  a  district  extending  from  the  mount  of  March,  1805.  In  182&  he  entered  the  ministry 
Olives  to  Jerusalem,  and  embracing  a  village  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  passed  over  the 
of  the  same  name.  Calmet  mainly  agrees  next  year  to  tiiat  of  the  Dutch  Reformed.  He 
with  him,  and  thinks  it  is  not  certain  that  any  was  settled  first  at  Bhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson, 
thing  more  is  meant  than  a  house  or  stand  for  whence  he  removed  to  Utica,  at  Philadelphia 
selling  figs  from  gardens  on  the  slope  of  Olivet  in  1884,  and  in  1849  over  a  large  and  infiuential 
where  they  were  raised,  and  therefore  no  trace  congregation  in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.  He  is  the  au- 
of  a  village  need  be  expected.  thor  of  several  highly  esteemed  works  of  devo- 

BETHSAIDA.    Until  the  time  of  Reland  tion,  entitled  the ''fWit  of  the  Spirit,''  ''Early 

there  were   some   very  knotty  geographical  Lost,''  "Early  Saved,"  and  the  ^'History  of  a 

questions  involved  in  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Penitent ;"  of  a  volume  of  ''Lays  of  Love  and 

Pfthfuii^*!!  and  the  events  wluch  had  occurred  Faith,  and  other  Poems,"  publiahed  in  1848; 
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and  of  ooOections  of  omtioiu,  occasional  dis-  between  Persia  and  Bokhara.    The  river  is  at 

courses,  and  sermons.     He  has  repatation  as  this  point  2^000  feet  across,  and  25  in  depth, 

a  scholar  and  wit,  and  edited  in   1847  an  B£7I8B00£[A,  a  river  of  Madagascar,  emptj- 

American  edition  of  Walton's  '^  Conu>lete  An-  ing  into  the  Mozambique  channel,  on  the  N.  W. 

gler,"  being  himself  an  enthonastic  follower  of  c<^  of  the  island.    About  15  miles  from  its 

the  *'  contemplatlTe  man's  recreation*"    He  is  mouth  it  expands  into  a  gulf^  dotted  with 

highly  esteemed  as  a  sound  and  learned  divine,  islands.  It  is  the  principal  route  from  the  Ovah 

a  preacher  of  great  earnestness  and  eloqueno^  craital  to  the  sea-coast, 

and  a  secular  orator  oi  excellent  femcj  and  BETIIS,  or  Bitub,  a  town  of  Turkish  Arme- 

pleasant  humor.  nia,  in  Koordistan,  lying  on  the  W.  shore  of 

BETHUNE,  Jomr,  a  Scotch  peasant  poet»  Lake  Van,  in  lat.  ST""  46' K.,  long.  42'>  81'  K  It 

bom  at  Moniemail,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  is  mtuated  in  a  wide  ravine,  more  than  5,000 

1812,  died  Sept  1, 1889.    He  passed  his  boy-  feet  above  the  sea  level.    Pop.  about  10,000,  of 

hood  tending  his  Other's  cows  on  the  shores  of  whom  about  i  are  Armenians.    The  town  has 

a  small  ^*  waveless  lake,"  and,  like  most  of  his  8  mosques,  12  convents,  some  baths  and  cara- 

countrymcDf  had  heard  at  an  early  age  the  vansaries,  and  an  aucient  castle.    It  has  manu- 

finest  strains  of  Bums.  A  parish  school-master,  fSftctories  of  cotton  cloths,  celebrated  for  their 

from  the  coUege  of  St.  Anorews,  recited  to  him  bright  red  dye  of  fire-arms,  and  silverware, 

the  best  pieces  of  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  and  and   exports   excellent   tobacco  to   Oonstan- 

Oampbell,  with  which  he  stored  his  memory,  tinople. 

He  had  written  many  verses  before  he  was  ap-  BETROTHMEKT,  a  mutual  compact  between 
prenticed  to  a  weaver  in  1824,  and  from  that  2  parties,  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to 
time,  though  afflicted  with  feeble  health,  wrote  marry.  In  the  Orient,  where  the  climate  con- 
in  secret  a  great  variety  of  poems,  many  of  tributes  to  the  precocity  of  the  sexes,  and  leads  to 
which  were  afterward  published.  His  pieces  contracting  marriages  even  during  childhood,  the 
which  had  most  success  with  the  public  were  ceremony  of  betrothal  was  surrounded  with 
short  tales  and  sketches,  from  which  he  de-  peculiar  solemnity,  although  it  frequently  hap- 
rived  a  sufficient  income  for  his  support  dur-  pened  among  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Persians, 
ing  the  latter  years  of  his  life. — His  brother  and  Sjrrians,  that  the  principal  parties  to  the 
Albxaitdeb,  born  in  July,  1804,  died  June  18,  contract  were  still  in  the  nursery,  and  did  not 
1848,  cooperated  with  him  in  his  literary  en-  make  each  other's  personal  acquaintance  nn- 
terprises ;  and  also  wrote  ^^  Tales  and  Sketches  til  the  day  of  the  wedding.  With  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Scottish  Peasantry"  and  other  works,  a  betrothment  was  a  ceremony,  as  it  still  is 
He  was  also  a  noble  illustration  of  literary  cul-  in  our  days,  in  which  financial  con^derations 
ture  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  iook  a  prominent  part    The  bridegroom  gave 

BETHUNE,  JoHif  Eluot  Dbinkwatsb,  a  to  the  bride  a  diekel,  and  said  to  her,  Mekad- 
member  of  the  supreme  council  of  India,  and  deftest,  "  We  are  engaged."  He  was  at  liber- 
president  of  the  council  of  education,  bom  in  ty  to  obviate  this  embarrassing  oral  effusion  by 
1801,  died  Aug.  12,  1861.  He  was  educated  writing  the  word  down  upon  paper,  and  hand- 
at  Oambridge,  called  to  the  bar  in  182T,  and  ing  it  to  his  prospective  wife.  Rings  were 
after  occupying  different  situations  under  the  al«>  exchanged,  but  the  chief  formality,  to  which 
government  of  1848,  was  appointed  to  the  the  orthodox  Jews  oi  the  present  day  stiU  ad- 
above-mentioned  place  in  India.  His  admin-  here,  consisted  in  the  solemn  reading  of  the 
istration  is  memorable  for  the  success  of  ameas-  marriage  contract,  in  presence  of  the  relatives 
ure  destined,  perhaps  to  exercise  a  paramount  and  friends  and  o^er  witnesses,  with  the  civil 
influence  upon  the  Asiatic  world,  but  hither-  authorities,  now  represented  chiefly  by  a  public 
to  consideied  visionary,  the  establishment  of  notary  and  by  the  lawyers  who  have  drawn  up 
schools  for  the  education  of  native  females,  con-  the  contract  TMb  contract  is  peculiariy  strict 
ducted  by  Europeans,  and  in  their  metiiod  of  as  to  the  money  which  the  family  of  the  bride 
instruction.  By  pledges  that  no  intwference  make  over  to  the  bridegroom.  When  all  par- 
should  be  attempted  with  the  religion  of  the  ties  have  signed  the  contract,  the  whole  pro- 
pupils,  he  secured  the  countenance  and  active  cession  of  relatives  and  friends  generally  as- 
support  of  several  native  gentlemen  of  rank,  semble  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where 
and  a  school  was  conmienoed  under  their  aus-  great  embracing  and  rejoicing  take  place, 
pices.  No  man  was  admitted  except  himself;  which  generally  terminate  in  luxurious  ban- 
but  it  was  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  quets,  when  toasts  are  offered  to  the  young 
to  the  native  ladies,-  to  whose  attendance  and  couple,  whose  delicate  blushes  are  soon  obliter- 
approval  it  was  largely  indebted  for  its  sue-  ated  by  the  convivial  flashes  which  the  cham- 
cess.  After  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  pagne  and  Bhine  wine  produce  on  such  de- 
to  50,  other  schools  were  opened,  and  before  he  lightAil  occasions.  The  father  of  the  bride, 
died  there  were  6  or  6  in  operation  in  Bengal,  who  has  promised  a  large  dowry,  is  the  great 
All  the  honors  due  to  a  great  benefactor  were  diaracter  at  such  Hebrew  betrothments.  On 
paid  him  at  his  funeral  by  an  immense  con-  the  one  hand,  the  effort  of  parting  with  so  much 
course  of  natives.  money,  on  the  other  the  gratification  of  his 

BETICE,  an  important  ferry  across  the  river  pride  in  having  the  world  see  that  he  has  any 

Oxusy  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Bokluura,  on  the  route  money  at  all  to  part  with,  blend  in  a  most  ou- 
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rions  manner  with  hlB  paternal  feelings ;  and,  oanoH  statutes  constitated  the  law  on  the  snb- 
on  the  whole,  there  is  something  in  the  im-  ject.  While  the  Greek  ohnrch  considered  be- 
portanoe  attached  to  the  dowry  which  de-  trothments  as  binding  as  weddings,  the  church 
tracts  from  the  solenmitj  of  the  erent.  The  of  Borne  viewed  them  simply  as  promises  of 
contract  is  called  by  the  Jews  th&naim  ria-  marriage.  But  as  much  confusioa  ensued^  the- 
ehanim.  In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  are  also  council  of  Trent  decreed  that  no  betrothment 
certain  provisions  respecting  the  state  of  the  was  valid  vnthout  the  presence  of  a  priest  and 
virgin  who  is  betrothed.  Solden's  Uxor  H&-  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  This  diecree  waa- 
Iraica  gives  the  schedule  of  Hebrew  contracts  adopted  in  France  by  Louis  XIIL,  in  1689,  and 
of  betrothment  With  the  Jews,  a  young  lady  became  known  as  the  ordonnanee  de  BlaU, 
is  rarely  allowed  to  enter  into  an  engagement  Until  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  betroth- 
without  the  cognizance  of  her  relatives,  who,  ments  ceased  to  have  1^^  importance,  they 
in  fact,  in  most  cases,  arrange  matters  for  her,  were  geifirally  celebrated  in  Erance  by  pro* 
and  generally  avail  tiiemselves  of  the  services  nouncing  the  nuptial  blessing  in  front  of 
of  marriage  broker^  who  receive  a  percentage  the  church,  by  reading  the  marriage  contract,, 
upon  the  amount  or  the  dowry,  beside  a  gra-  and  by  exchanging  presents,  while  the  French* 
tuity.  In  the  continental  cities  these  Jew  mar-  bridegroom,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Bo* 
riage  brokers  have  matches  always  on  hand,  man  bridegroom,  had  to  pay  a  cartain  amount 
with  dowries  varying  from  $5,000  to  $200,000,  of  earnest-money  to  ratify  the  bargain.  In 
and  as  soon  as  the  betrothment  has  taken  place  England,  formal  engagements  of  this  kind  were 
they  look  upon  the  bargain  as  conduded ;  but  usiud  down  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.  In 
oases  frequently  occur,  in  which  on  the  day  of  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  many  illustrf^ 
the  wedding  the  bridegroom  breaks  the  match  tiona  occur,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
because  the  Austrian  metalliques  or  Spanish  betrothments  were  celebrated  by  the  inter« 
Ardoina,  tendered  in  payment  for  the  dowry,  change  of  rings,  the  kiss,  the  joining  of  hands, 
have  fallen  in  value,  and  reduced  the  dowry  and  the  attestation  of  witnesses.  Marriage 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  20  or  26  per  cent —  contracts  have  been  preserved  in  many  ancient 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  father  made  a  British  families,  with  stipulations  respecting  the 
selection  for  his  daughter.  The  young  couple  apparel  of  the  future  bride  and  the  cost  of  the 
kissed  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  the  pres-  entertainment  which  is  to  be  provided  at  the 
ence  of  their  friends,  and  it  was  customary  for  wedding.  In  modem  times,  the  Hebrewa  and 
the  bridegroom  to  bring  flowers  daily,  until  Germans,  more  than  any  other  nations,  sur- 
the  wedding  day,  to  the  house  of  his  bride. —  round  betrothment  with  a  prestige  of  solemnity,. 
The  Arab  sends  a  relative  to  negotiate  about  although  even  with  them  it  has  now  seldom 
his  intended  bride,  and  the  price  at  which  she  any  other  meaning  than  that  the  parties  have 
is  to  be  had. — ^The  bridegroom  of  Eamtchatka  privately  engaged  themselves.  In  England  and 
has  to  serve  in  the  house  of  his  prospective  the  United  States  rings  are  frequently  inter- 
father-in-law  before  an  engagement  is  allowed  dianged  between  the  lady  and  the  gentiemuiy 
to  take  place. — ^With  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  and  wherever  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  ia 
no  engagement  is  considered  valid  until  the  law  that  either  party  haa  suffered  materially  by 
parent  and  relatives  of  the  bride  have  tasted  any  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the  other^. 
of  the  brandy  which  the  bridegroom  .presents^  the  courts  will  award  damages.  In  the  IJnitea 
— ^Among  the  Hottentots,  the  would-be  bride-  States,  engagementa  are  made  with  more  non- 
grooDDi  is  not  allowed  to  propose  without  being  ohalance  vuui  in  Europe — the  free  will  of  young 
accompanied  by  his  father.  Father  and  son  people  is  less  interfered  with,  and  the  whole  re- 
walk  arm  in  arm,  with  pipes  in  tiieir  mouths,  lation  is  stripped  also  in  manv  other  respects 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  tiie  engage-  of  the  conventional  form  which  it  assumes  oa 
ment  takes  place.— Among  some  of  the  indige-  the  old  continent. 

nona  tribes  of  America  it  was  customary  to  BETT£RMENTS,ln  law,  improvements  made 

keep  the  betrothed  lady  in  durance  for  40  days,  to  an  estate  which  render  it  bett6r,.and  are  more- 

as  the  superstition  prevailed  that  die  would  ex-  than  mere  repairs. 

ert  an  occult  influence  upon  any  thing   ehe  BETTERTOK^  TnoMAa,.  a  celebrated  English 

touched  or  any  body  with  whom  she  came  into  actor,  bom  1685^  died  April,  1710.    He  was 

contact.    Dunng  these  40  days  the  lady  was  the  son,  of  an  under- cook  in  the  service  of 

kept  on  starvation  fare,  so  that  when  the  day  Oharleal.,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller 

of  the  wedding  came  she  looked  more  like  a  in  London.    His  master,  Mr.  Rhodes,  obtamed 

skeleton  than  like  a  bride. — In  the  Roman  law,  a  license  for  a  company  of  players  in  1659,  and 

the  apatualioj  or  betrothment,  is  defined  to  be  with  him  Betterton  commenced  his  career.    He 

a  promise  of  future  marriage,  which  could  take  was  engaged  by  Davenant  in  1662.    His  posi* 

place  after  the  parties  were  7  years  of  age.  tion  was  soon  preeminent,  and  he  became  an* 

The  aponsalia  inight  be  made  without  the  2  established  favorite    He  seems  to  have  had;  no 

parties  being  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  personal  graces  from  nature  to  second  his  rare 

might  be  diraolved  by  one  par^  certifying  to  talents,  if  the  following  account  be  true :  "  Mr. 

the  other  in  the  followin^^  words:  OondiUoM  Betterton,  though  a  superlatively  good  actor, 

tua  non  utar, — ^The  canonists  speak  of  betroth*  labored  under  an  ill   figure,  being   clumsily 

higy  and.  in  the  middle  agea  the  Roman  and  made,,  having  a  great  head,^  a  short,,  thickneck^. 
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stooped  in  the  shonlders,  and  had  fiit,  ahort  nnieh  obarmed  himif  thafc  he  imitaied  her  man* 
arms,  which  he  rarelj  lifted  higher  than  his  ner,  accents,  and  attitudes,  in  yarions  dramatio 
stomach.  His  left  hand  freqnentlj  lodged  in  speeches  which  he  learned  for  the  purpose,  and 
his  breast  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  declared  that  he  should  die  if  he  were  not  per- 
whlle  with  his  right  he  prepared  his  epeech;  mitted  to  be  a  player.  The  atagenstmok  c&ild 
his  actions  were  few  bat  jost;  he  haa  little  was  taken  hy  his  parents  to  the  manager  of  the 
eyes  and  a  broad  face,  a  little  pockfretten;  a  theatre,  who,  after  hearing  him  redte^  placed 
corpulent  body,  and  thick  legs,  with  large  feet ;  him  under  the  able  instruction  of  Mr.  Houg^ 
he  was  better  to  meet  than  to  follow,  for  his  the  prompter.  UnderthisgeDtieman  he  studied 
aspect  was  serious,  venerable,  and  migestic.  In  the  parts  of  Osman,  young  Norral,  BoUa,  and 
his  latter  time,  a  little  paralytic ;  lus  yoice  was  Romeo,  and  made  his  cUibut  at  the  Belfiiist  thear 
low  and  grumbling,  yet  he  could  tune  it  by  an  tre,  Aug.  1, 1808,  in  that  of  Osman.  At  this 
artful  climax  which  enforced  uniyersal  atten-  time  he  was  not  twelve  yean  old.  EQs  sucoeaa 
tion  even  from  the  fops  and  orange  girls.  He  was  decided,  and  after  playing  the  above-named 
was  incapable  of  dancing  even  in  a  country  parts  at  BeifSut,  he  performed  at  Cork  with 
dance,  as  was  Kr.  Barry,  but  their  good  quail-  even  greater  cnect^  and  was  enthusiastioal- 
tieswere  morethan  equal  to  their  d^ciencies."  ly  received  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  At 
Betterton  had  the  rare  faculty  of  identifying  tbe  latter  place.  Home  pronounced  him  to  be 
himself  with  his  part.  He  married  Mrs.  San-  ''the  genuine  ompring  of  the  son  of  Douslaa.'* 
derson,  an  actress  of  almost  equal  merit  with  From  this  time  ne  travelled  over  England, 
himself,  whose  Lady  Macbeth  was  reckoned  a  with  still  augmenting  fame  and  profit,  as  ''  the 
perfect  piece  of  acting.  He  was  prudent  and  young  Boscius.^'  In  1604:  he  was  engaged  at 
saving,  but  he  lost  his  small  means  in  a  com-  Govent-Gkirden  theatre,  London,  for  12  nights, 
roercul  speculation,  and  a  theatre  whidi  he  at  50  guineas  a  night  and  a  dear  benefit — un- 
afterward  opened  was  not  sucoessfhL  After  dertaking  to  play  at  Dmry  Lane,  on  the  inter« 
his  retirement  from  the  stage,  he  reappeared  vening  night&  on  the  same  terais.  At  that 
in  his  old  age  a  few  times  to  take  a  benefit,-  very  time,  John  £emble*s  weekly  salary  waa 
and  his  last  appearance,  April  18,  1710,  was  under  86  guineas,  and  Lewis  had  only  £20. 
the  proximate  cause  of  his  death;  for  having  ''The  young  Boscius''  opened  at  Oovent  Gar- 
used  remedies  to  check  a  fit  of  the  gout,  in  or*  den,  Dec.  1,  1804^  as  Achmet,  in  "Barbaroasa,** 
der  that  he  might  keep  his  engagement  witii  was  enthusiastically  received,  played  with  mudi 
the  public,  he  drove  it  to  his  head.  His  widow  self-possession,  and  remarkably  well — ^fcH'aohild. 
died  ofgrief  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  He  drew  immense  houses  in  sev^^al  charaoten, 
BETTINELLI,  Savxbio,  an  Italian  author,  Hamlet  included;  was  presented  to  G^rge  HI., 
bom  in  Mantua,  July  18, 1718,  died  there  Sept.  the  royal  family,  and  the  leading  nobili^ ;  re- 
18, 1808.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  oeived  numerous  and  valuable  presents;  had 
his  native  town  of  Bologna,  and  became  a  mem-  Opie  and  otiier  artists  pressing  him  to  «t  fior 
ber  of  their  order  in  1786.  From  1789  to  1744  his  portrait,  and  engravers  bucoly  employed  in 
he  taught  literature  at  Brescia;  while  at  Bo-  multiplying  them;  uid  so  great  waa  the  Roeoio- 
logna,  whither  he  waa  sent  for  the  purpose  of  mania,  that  even  the  university  of  Cambridge 
attending  the  divinity  school,  he  di^layed  his  so  fiur  went  with  the  tide  of  the  boy's  oelebri^, 
ruling  passion  by  the  composition  of  a  tragedy,  as  to  make  "  Quid  noster  Bosdus  eget'*  the 
entitied  lonatluu.  In  1748  we  find  him  at  sntject  of  Sir  William  Brown's  prize  medaL 
Yenice  as  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1751  at  It  was  proposed  to  erect  statues  of  him.  In  28 
a  college  in  Parma,  where  he  remained  until  nights,  at  Drury  Lane,  he  drew  £17,210,  an 
1759.  Among  his  acquaintances  were  the  fore-  average  of  £614  a  nighty  and  at  least  as  mnoh 
most  men  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  in-  more  at  Oovent  Garden.  A  youth  of  thirteen 
eluding  Voltaire.  In  1767  he  preached  at  who  could  draw  £84,000  in  56  nights,  must  have 
Verona,  and  thrilled  his  congregation  by  the  had  great  merit  or  gieat  luck.  After  he  had  ran- 

Sathos  of  his  sermons,  while  in  his  house  he  idly  realized  sufficient  to  secure  himself  a  hand- 

elighted  them  by  the  luxuries  of  his  table,  some  independence  for  life.  Master  Betty  retired 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  from  the  stage  in  1807,  and  was  placed  for  8 

he  immediately  threw  up  the  professorship,  years  at  Shrewsbuiy  schooL    He  resumed  his 

which  he  then  held  at  Modena,  and  retired  to  profession  at  Oovent  Garden  in  1812,  at  the 

his  native  town,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  age  of  21 ;  but  the  charm  was  ended ;  the 

the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  performance  was  considered  as  very  common- 

B£TTT,  WnjjAH  Henbt  West,  commonly  place,  and  was  not  repeated.     I^rd  Byron 

known  as  "the  young  Roscius,"  bom  at  Shrews-  prophesied  before  the  reappearance  that  he 

bury,  in  England,  Sept  18, 17dl.    In  in£uicy  he  could  not  succeed,  his  figure  being  fat,  his  fea- 

accomnanied  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  to  tures  fiat,  his  action  ungraceful,  and  no  ezpres- 

Ireland.    Here  he  was  educated  by  his  mother,  sion  in  his  "muffin  £&ce."    He  permanently 

who  encouraged  his  decided  taste  for  recitation  retired  to  private  life,  and  has  brought  up  a 

by  frequentiy  reading  to  him.    In  1802,  at  large  family  very  respectably. — ^He27BT  Bbxtt, 

Belfast  theatre,  he  first  saw  a  dramatio  per-  his  eldest  son,  bom  S^t  29,  1819,  waa  also 

formanoe.    The  play  was  "  Pizarro,"  in  which  seized  with  a  passion  for  acting,  and  after  aev- 

Mrs.  Siddons  astonished  him  as  Elvira,  and  so  eral  years'  practice  in  the  provinoee,  appeared 
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ftt  Ck>Tent  Ofirden  in  Dec  1844,  as  Hamlet.  Bromaire,  when  he  was  made  assistant  to  Lncien 

He  reminded  old  play-goers  of  ^^the  young  Bonaparte  in  the  home  department    In  1807  he 

Boscins  "  in  his  prime,  and  is  a  very  respecta*  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  newly  ere- 

ble,  althon^  not  a  first-dass  performer.  ated  kingdom  of  Westphdia,  being  for  a  while 

BETWAH.  a  river  in  Hindostan,  which  takes  appoint^  minister  of  nnance.    In  1808  he  was 

itBriseintheYindhyanmoimtains,nearBhopaal,  administrator  of  the  grand  dnchy  of  Berg 

and  flowing  nearly  840  miles  in  a  N.  K  direo*  a&d  CUeves.    When  the  Senate  declared  the 

tion  through  the  provinces  of  Malwah  and  Al-  right  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  empire  forfeit- 

lahabad,  finally  joms  the  Jnmna  below  Kalpee.  ea,  Bengnot  was  nominated  to  the  home  min- 

Near  Erech  a  shj^ht  flail  oocnrs.    The  country  istiy  by  the  provisional  government.    On  the 

through  which  it  flows  is  highly  cultivated,  arrival  of  Louis  XYIU.,  he  was  appointed  di- 

'  The  nver  at  times  is  said  to  rise  to  a  great  rector-general  of  police,  then  minister  of  the 

height ;  in  a  portion  of  its  course  it  flows  navy,  and  bein^  faithfbl  to  his  new  master,  he 

through  beds  of  iron  ore.  followed  the  kmg  to  Ghent.    After  the  battle 

BEUDANT,  FsANgois  Sttlpiob,  a  French  of  Waterloo  he  was  for  a  while  postmaster- 
ndneralogist  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  general.  In  1824  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Paris,  Bept.  5, 1787,  died  in  the  same  city,  Dec.  chamber  of  deputies.  The  revolution  of  July 
9, 1850.  After  having  taught  successively  in  confined  him  to  private  life, 
the  polytechnic  school  and  the  normal  school,  'BEUEIELS,  WnxBic,  a  Dutch  fisherman, 
he  becune  in  1811  professor  of  mathematics  in  was  bom  at  Biervliet,  in  Dutch  Flanders,  in 
the  lyoeum  of  Avignon,  and  in  1818  professor  1897,  where  he  died  in  1449.  He  discovered 
of  physics  in  the  lyoeum  of  Marseilles.  He  had  the  method  of  preserving  herrings.  A  statue 
devoted  his  studies  to  zoology,  and  already  pub-  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Charles  Y . 
lished  some  curious  observations  and  ezperi-  BEnBN0NVILLE,Pi]U2BBDBRnsL,  marquis 
ments  concering  the  mollusks,  when  in  1815  de,  marshal  of  fVance,  was  born  at  Ghampignolle, 
he  was  sent  by  Louis  XYIU.  to  England,  to  in  Burgundy,  May  10,  1752,  died  April  23, 
take  charge  of  the  transportation  to  France  of  1821.  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  he 
that  monarches  mineralogical  cabinet^  of  which  chose  the  profession  of  arms  and  served  in  the 
he  was  appointed  director,  and  from  Ihis  time  East  until  1789,  when  he  was  sent  home  by  the 
he  made  the  mineral  kingdom  the  chief  object  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  his  temper 
of  his  study.  In  1818  he  made  a  tour  to  Hun-  being  quarrelsome.  Arriving  in  Paris  at  the 
gary  for  mineralogical  and  geological  observa-  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  identified 
tions,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  succeeded  Hatky,  himself  at  once  with  it,  and  in  1792  was  ap- 
who  had  been  his  master,  in  the  &culty  of  pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Luckner,  and 
sciences,  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  was  soon  after  named  general-in-chief  of  the 
sciences,  and  inspector-general  of  the  university,  army  of  the  Moselle ;  in  1798  he  became  minis- 
He  published  numerous  works,  among  which  ter  of  war.  Sent  in  1793  to  arrest  Dumouriez, 
were  accounts  of  researches  concerning  the  re-  he  was  himself  arrested  by  Dumouriez,  and  con- 
lation  of  crystalline  forms  to  chemical  composi-  fined  at  Ehrenbreitsteio,  Eger,  and  Olmtltz 
tion,  and  of  his  observations  in  Hungary,  ele-  until  1795,  when  he  was  exchanged,  and  became 
mentary  treatises  on  mineralogy  and  geology,  successively  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
and  also  a  remaricable  grammar  of  the  fYench  north,  inspector-general  of  infantry,  ambassador 
langnaffe.  to  Berlin  in  1800,  to  Madrid  in  1802,  and  count 

BEuGNOT,  Abtrub  Auouste,  count,  a  of  the  empire.  In  1814  he  was  commissioned 
French  historian  and  archaologist,  bom  March  by  Napoleon  to  organize  means  of  defence  upon 
25,  1797,  at  Bar-sur-Aube.  He  was  bred  to  the  frontier,  and  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
politics,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  was  named  minister  of  state  and  peer  of  France 
peers  under  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  a  constant  by  Louis  XYIU.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
advocate  of  freedom  in  public  instruction;  the  to  Elba,  he  was  proscribed  by  a  special  de- 
revolution  of  1848  sent  him  to  the  legislative  cree,  and  retired  again,  but  was  reinstated  in 
assembly,  where  he  was  instramentid  in  the  all  his  dignities  by  Louis  XYIII.  after  the  bat- 
adoption  of  a  liberal  measure  on  that  subject,  tie  of  Waterloo.  He  became  marshal  of  France 
He  has  now  ffiven  up  politics  for  literature,  in  1816,  and  marquis  in  1817. 
and  is  engaged  in  superintending  some  of  the  BEYEDERO,  a  lake  in  La  Plata,  province 
valuable  historical  publications  of  the  French  of  Mendoza,  consisting  of  2  distinct  bodies 
government.  of  water,  called  the  greater  and  lesser  Bevede- 

BEUGNOT,    Jacques    Claude,    count,    a  ro,  connected  by  a  river  about  8  miles  long. 

French  statesman,  bom  in  1761,  at  Bar-sur-  The  greater  is  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 

Aube,  died  in  June,  1885.    In  the  legislative  and  from  8  to  25  in  width.    The  lesser  measures 

assembly  he  distinguished  himself  by  bold  op-  about  22  miles  by  15.    The  lake  lies  between 

position  to  the  revolutionists;  he  was  especial-  kt  82°  45'  and  34''  17'  S.,  and  long.  66"^  and  ea"" 

ly  eager  in  assailing  Marat.    This  made  him  so  82'  W. 

unpopular  that,  after  Aug.  10,  he  did  not  dare  to  BEYEL,  in  carpentry,  an  angle  differing  from 

appear  in  his  seat  Being  arrested  in  1793,  he  was  a  right  angle;  also,  a  tool  like  a  T,  of  2  pieces, 

liberated  by  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermi-  capable  of  being  fastened  at  any  angle. 

dor,  and  lived  tiien  in  retirement  till  the  18th  BEYELAND,  Nobth  and  South,  2  islands  be- 
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longing  to  Holland,  in  the  provinoe  of  Zealand,  Tyne.    Having  ezeenied,  in  wood,  the  diagrama 

and  formed  by  the  months  of  the  Scheldt.  North  for  Hatton's  treatise  on  menanration  (pabm^ed 

Beveland  lies  east  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  in  1770)  and  other  scientific  works,  he  soon 

and  is  separated  from  South  Beveland  by  itte  after  attempted  something  better,  and,  at  the 

island  of  Wolfersdyke.     South  Beveland,  the  age  of  22,  obtained  from  the  society  of  arts  a 

larger  and  more  fertile  of  the  2,  contains  Goes,  premium  for  his  wood-engraving  of  the  *'  Old 

the  capital,  and  several  forts  and  villages.    The  Hound,"  one  of  a  series  of  illustrations  to  Gay^s 

united  area  of  the  islands  b  120  sq.  m.  fables.    This  success  encouraged  him,  and,  some 

BEYERIDGE,  William,  an  English  prelate  years  later,  he  illustrated  a  volume  of  select  fa- 
and  theologian,  born  at  Barrow,  Leicester-  bles,byMr.6aint.  In  1790  the  first  edition  of  the 
shire,  in  1638,  died  March  6,  1708.  At  the  *^  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  illustrated,  was  puh- 
age  of  20  he  published  an  able  Latin  trea-  lished  by  Mr.  Beilby,  who  had  received  him  into 
t£e  on  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  partnership.  The  dedgns  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
and  Samaritan  languages.  In  1681  he  became  Buhner's  editions  of  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Yil- 
archdeacon  of  Colchester ;  in  1684,  prebend  of  lage"  and  Parnell*s  ^*  Hermit,"  were  drawn  and 
Canterbury ;  and,  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick  and  his  younger 
diaplain  to  William  and  Mary.  He  declined  brother,  and  pupil,  John.  Their  beauty,  nov- 
the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  on  the  depriva-  elty,  and  admirable  execution  attracted  general 
tionof  Bishop  Eenn  for  non-juring,  but  in  1704  attention,  and  George  IH.  would  not  believe 
he  became  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  published  they  were  wood-cuts  until  he  was  shown  the 
in  his  lifetime  a  "Treatise  on  Chronology,"  a  blocks.  Somerville's  "Chase"  was  the  next 
learned  work  on 'the  *^  Canons  of  the  Greek  work.  All  the  engravings  were  by  Thomas  and 
Church  to  the  Eighth  Century,"  beside  various  the  designs  by  John  Bewick,  who  died  of  con- 
minor  works.  In  1824  the  life  and  writings  of  sumption,  in  17d6,  the  year  it  was  produced. 
Bishop  Beveridge  were  published  in  9  vols.  8vo,  Thomas  Bewick,  who  was  now  recognized  as 
hy  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hartwell  Home.  possessing  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  skilL 

BEVERLEY,   Jomr  of,  an    Anglo-Roman  produced  the  first  volume  ofhis"  British  Birds^" 

saint,    archbishop   of   York,  bom   at  Harp-  containing  the  land  birds,  in  1797.    It  ranks  as 

ham,   Northumberland,    near   the  middle  of  the  finest  of  his  works.    The  2d  volume  appear- 

the  7th  century,  died  at  Beverley  in  721.     He  ed  in  1804,  about  which  time  the  partnership 

was  a  man  of  erudition  and  tutor  to  Bede,  and  with  Mr.  Beilby  was  dissolved.    He  published 

was  canonized  8  centuries  after  his  death.    His  select  fables  by  i£sop  and  others,  illustrated,  in 

name,  like  that  of  Pindar,  saved  his  native  place  1818,  after  which  he  was  busy  preparing  for  an 

from  being  ravaged  by  a  conqueror — ^William  illustrated  history  of  fishes,  which  never  was 

the  Norman  spared  the  place  for  his  sake.    He  completed.    Among  his  Pupils,  who  were  nu- 

founded  a  coUege  at  Beverley  and  wrote  several  merous,  Luke  Clennel  and  William  Harvey  have 

works.  most  distinguished  themselves. 

BEVERLY,  a  thriving  post-town  of  Essex       BEX,  a  small  but  beautifully  situated  town 

CO.,  Mass.,  opposite  Salem,  with  which  it  is  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

united  by  a  bridge,  and  16  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rhone,  12  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 

Boston,  on  the  eastern  R.  R.      The  inhabitants  Leman ;  pop.  2,854.    It  is  much  frequented  by 

are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  tourists,  in  the  summer.    It  was  long  famous 

fisheries.    It  has,  however,  manufactures  of  car*  as  being  the  only  place  where  salt  was  deposit- 

riages,  britannia  ware,  and  cotton  and  woollen  ed  in  Switzerland. 

fabrics.    The  village  contcuns  a  bank,  a  weekly       BEXAR,  a  province  of  the  Spanisl^  oolony 

newspaper,  an  insurance  office,  and  an  academy,  of  Texas,    now    a   countv   of   the   state   of 

A  branch  railroad  connects  it  with  Gloucester.  Texas.    Under  the  colonial  government  Texas 

Pop.  in  1855,6,944.  was,  in  1688,  divided  into  8   prefectures,  of 

BEVERLY,  RoBEBT,  historian  and  clerk  of  which  Bexar  was  the  westernmost,  and  first 

the  council  of  Virg^inia,  died  in  1716,  is  noted  of  all  colonized  by  misdons  and  military  posts, 

only  for  having  written  a  history  of  Virginia,  and,  in  1718,  by  a  colony  of  a  dozen  Spanish 

embracing  an  account  of  its  first  settlement,  fiunilies,  from  the  island  of  Madeira.    At  that 

government  and   productions,  with   remarks  time,  and  up  to  the  creation  of  the  independent 

upon  the  Indians  or  the  province,  their  religion,  state  of  Texas,  Bexar  contained  over  100,000 

manners,  and  customs,  publi^ed  in  1705.  sq.  m.,  with  the  following  thinly  peopled  setUe- 

BE  VERWYK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  mente :  San  Antpnio,  with  the  missions  of  San 

north  Holland,  7  miles  north  of  Haarlem,  at  Jos6,  San  Espada,  San  Miguel,  and  Concepcion, 

the  head  of  the  Y,  an  outlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  and  that  of  the  Alamo ;  Laredo,  Palafox,  Cor- 

Pop.  2,252.    The  invasion  of  England  by  Wil-  pus  Christi,  Victoria,  Gonzales,  and  a  few  vil- 

Uam  of  Orange,  in  1688,  was  planned  in  the  vi-  [ages  opposite  £1  Paso.    San  Aiitonio  de  Bexar 

cinity.  was  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and, 

BE  WICK,  THOMAs,reviver  of  wood-engraving  for  some  time,  of  the  colonial  government  of 

in  England,  born  at  Cherrybura,  near  the  village  Texas.    At  different  limes,  the  frontier  of  Bexar 

of  Ovingham,  Northumberland,  Aug.  12,  1763,  toward  Tamanlipas  and  Coahuila  was  different, 

died  Nov.  8,  1828.    He  was  apprenticed,  at  14,  now  the  Nueces  and  then  the  Sierra  Madre 

to  Mr.  Ralph  Beilby,  engraver,  at  Newcastle-on-  being  regarded  as  the  boundary,  so  that  por- 
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taons  of  these  two  states  belonged  to  Teziu.  lor  of  the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of  the 

Under  the  republican  government  Bexar  was  one  dnohj  of  Lancaster.    When  he  ceased  to  be 

of  the  earliest  organized  ooonties,  and  out  of  its  financial  minister  (after  having  held  that  office 

territorj  were  gradually  taken  over  80  of  the  for  11  years),  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 

5 resent    105  counties  of  Texas.     The  public  Baron  Bexley,  of  Bexley,  in  Kent.    He  retired 

omain  of  Texas  is  divided  into  8   different  from  public  life  in  1828,  on  a  pension  of  £8,000, 

land  districts,  of  which  Bexar  with  its  ancient  which  he  eqjoyed  for  the  remaining  23  years 

boundaries  is  one.     8an  Antonio,  its  capital,  ia  of  his  life.    As  he  had  no  child,  by  his  mar- 

the  seat  of  one  of  the  8  Texan  land  offices^  riage  with  the  first  Lord  Auckland's  sister,  tbo 

where  the  largest  transactions  in  landed  prop-  title  became  extinct  at  his  death, 

erty  in  Texas  are  made.   The  population  of  the  BEY.    See  Bso. 

county  of  Bexar,  in  1855,  has  been  estimated  at  BEYKANEEB,  Bkbkasbsb,  or  Biokanbeb, 
about  20,000.  ofwhichnearly  one-half  was  in  the  one  of  the  states  of  Bi^pootana,  in  the  N.  W. 
city  of  San  Antonio,  being  composed  of  about  of  Hindostan,  between  lat  27°  SO'  and  29^  55' 
6,000  Germans,  8,000  Mexicans,  5,000  Ameri-  N.,  and  long.  72''  80'  and  75''  40'  E. ;  area  17,676 
cans,  1,000  negroes,  and  a  few  hundred  French-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  said  to  be  589,250.  It  is  bounded 
men,  and  Indians  of  the  Lipan  tribe,  now  ex-  K.  by  the  British  district  of  Butteeana,  E.  and 
tingnished,  and  of  the  Mescalero  tribe,  now  S.  E.  by  the  native  state  of  Shekawuttee,  8.  bv 
settled  out  of  the  county.  In  1857,  the  **  Texas  Joodpoor,  and  W.  by  Jessulmeer  and  Bahawal- 
Almanac**  states  the  white  population  at  12,117,  poor.  The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  a 
Mexicans  2,000,  with  1,079  negroes.  The  barren,  sandy  desert  There  are  no  running 
county  comprises  an  area  of  8,960  square  miles,  streams,  and  water  is  only  obtained  by  nnking 
Its  snr&oe  is  undulating  and  beautUiilly  diver-  wells  to  an  immense  depth.  Grain  is  imported, 
sified.  Prairies  occupy  about  ^  of  the  land,  but  horses,  bullocks,  and  camels  are  raised  in 
and  timber  grows  along  the  water  courses,  great  numbers.  The  chief  towns  are  Bey- 
Tbe  soil  is  generally  sandy;  the  uplands  are  Jumeer,  the  capital  and  Ghooroo;  the  former,  sit- 
chiefly  valuable  for  pasturage,  but  the  river  uated  in  the  middle  of  a  sterile  plain,  in  lat.  28^ 
bottoms  are  highlv  fertile,  producing  com  and  K.,  long.  78^  22'  E.,  is  surrounded  by  lofty, 
sweet  potatoes.  In  1850  the  county  yielded  white  walls,  and  consists  chiefly  of  mud  huts 
82,975  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,865  of  oats,  painted  red ;  pop.  about  60,000.  Ohooroo, 
1,968  of  potatoes,  18,761  pounds  of  butter,  and  though  lying  among  sand-hiUs,  is  a  handsome 
6,225  of  wooL  There  were  2  churches,  2  town,  the  houses  constracted  of  white  lime- 
newspaper  offices,  and  114  pupils  atten^g  stone.  The  n^ah  of  Beykaneer  acknowledges 
public  and  other  schools.  In  1857  there  were  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  government. 
89,009  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $277,860,  and  He  maintains  an  army  of  5,000  men,  and  his 
8,798  horses,  valued  at  $128,820;  the  value  revenues  amount  to  £65,000  per  annum, 
of  real  estate  was  $8,898,280,  and  tiie  aggre-  BEYLE,  Hbhbi,  a  French  author,  more  wide- 
gate  value  of  all  taxable  property,  $5,059,926.  ly  known  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Stendhid, 
A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  San  Anto-  born  in  Grenoble,  Jan.  28, 1788,  died  in  Paris, 
nio,  the  county  seat,  to  Powder  Horn,  and  one  March  28,  1842.  Under  different  fictitioua 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  was  names  he  published  several  works  more  or  less 
commenced  about  1856.  important  in  art  and  literature,  viz. :  a  '*  £Qs- 
BEXLEY,  LosD  (Nioholab  Yahbittast),  an  tory  of  the  Italian  School  of  Painting,"  the  lives 
English  statesman,  bora  April  29, 1766,  died  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Metastasio,  and  Eossini,  a 
Feb.  8,  1851.  His  &ther,  descended  from  a  '^ Study  on  Racine  and  Shakespeare,'*  **Rome, 
German  family,  was  an  East  India  director,  Naples,  and  Florence ;"  iV9ffMn£k2««<2a7».S9f?M, 
who  perished  at  sea,  in  the  frigate  Aurora,  &c.,  &c.  A  volume  of  his,  entitled  De  Vamour^ 
bound  for  India,  in  1771.  Educated  at  Oxford,  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  at  the  time, 
where  he  graduated  in  1787-8,  Mr.  Vansittart  and  is  yet  read  with  a  lively  interest.  But 
studied  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  most  remarkable  of  his  writings  were 
1791.  He  had  scared  V  any  practice,  but  wrote  two  romances:  Zd  rouge  et  le  noir,  and  La 
several  pamphlets,  including  letters  to  lifr.  Pitt,  chartreuse  de  Forme,  the  latter,  a  novel  of 
in  1795,  on  the  conduct  of  the  bank  directors.  Italian  life,  being  considered  generally  as  one 
Abandoning  the  hope  of  success  at  tibe  bar,  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modern  French 
and  possessing  an  independent  income,  he  be-  literature.  Some  critics,  among  whom  was  the 
came  member  of  parliament  for  Hastings  in  oelebratedH.de  Balzac,  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  mas- 
1796.  By  his  speeches  and  tracts,  he  obtained  terpiece.  No  Frenchman  ever  knew  Italy  more 
the  notice  of  ministers,  and  was  sent,  in  Feb.  thoroughly  than  Henri  Beyle.  Perfectly  familiar 
1801,  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Oopen-  with  the  language,  so  as  to  write  in  Italian  a 
hagen,  but  the  Danish  government,  awed  by  pamphlet  (J)el  romantiemo  nelle  arti) ;  passion- 
Buasia  and  France,  refused  to  receive  a  Britiw  ately  fond  of  that  beautiful  and  interesting 
minister.    Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  made  country,  where  he  spent  many  years  of  his  life; 

ent  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  office  he  acquiunted  as  well  with  tibe  history  of  its  past 

Id  until  1804^  when  the  Addington  cabinet  as  with  the  characteristics  of  its  present  oondi- 

reagned.    After  this  he  was  successively  Irish  tion ;  endowed  with  a  dear  intellect  and  warm 

aecretaryi  secretary  to  the  treasury,  chancel-  feeling  in  every  matter  of  art;  a  bold  thinker 
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and  free  writer;  he  Boemed  to  be  the  very  man  enemies  in  after  life,  when  he  took  his  stand  as 

to  win  at  onoe  a  high  position  in  the  literary  a  reformer,  ayerred  that  his  life  at  Paris  was 

worid.    Still,  whether  becanse  of  the  different  anj  thing  bat  creditable  to  his  moral  cKiaraoter. 

juunes  affixed  to  his  books,  or  from  the  natore  It  is  oertain  that  he  wrote  and  pnblished  amcnr* 

of  his  genius  being  congenial  onlj  to  the  few,  oos  verses,  and  formed  a  secret  marriage  rela- 

he  was  more  appredated  and  honored  after  his  tion  in  order  not  to  lose  hischorch  stipends.  Of 

deaUi  tlian  dnnng  hiB  life.    His  principal  works  more  than  this  it  is  difficalt  to  accose  him  with 

did  not  attain  a  real  popularity  even  in  his  own  proof.    Bnt  Beiea's  consdenoe  was  quickened, 

couotry,  until  they  were  rrarinted,  indudinff,  under  an  slarming  disease,  to  an  activity  firom 

beside  tiiose  above  mentioned,  a  volume  of  Ital*  which  his  pecuniary  relations  to  the  church  had 

ian  chronides  and  tales:  Z^odftstts  is  Oa$tro;  deterred  it  in  heidth.     On  his  recovery,  in 

Lei  Omd;  Vanino  Vanini^  d6&.  gathered  from  Oct  1548,  he  went  to  Geneva,  avowed  at  one 

the  Beoue  ds»  deum  numdMf  wnere  they  were  and  the  same  time  his  wife  and  his  faith,  and 

first  published  henceforth  became  an  able  advocate  of  the  re- 

B^TRAMIOH,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  formed  rdigion.     He  seems  to  have  incurred 

Troas,  in  Asia  Junor,  distant  about  60  miles  some  censure  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  as 

from  the  Dardanelles.    It  is  a  large  town,  reg-  a  reformed  controversialist,  on  account  of  a  cer- 

ularly  laid  out,  and  well  built    Many  anti<^ui*  tiun  levity  of  manners  which  was  probably  the 

ties  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  indudmg  result  of  his  Parisian  life,  passed,  as  it  was,  in 

several  monolithic  granite  saroopIiagL  the  higher  circles  both  of  literature  and  fashion. 

BETROOT,  or  BAmonr,  the  andeut  Berytos,  But  his  brilliant  talents  and  ardent  seal  for  the 

a  flourishing  seaport  of  Syria,  on  the  river  of  Lutheran  doctrines  gave  him  at  once  a  high 

the   same   name  in   tiie  pashalic  of  Acre;  podtioninthereformation,  which  he  preserved 

pop.  with  the  suburbs,  80,000.    It  traces  ite  to  the  end  of  his  life.    He  was  elected  professor 

foundation  to  the  Phconiciims,  occupies  a  place  of  Greek  at  Lausanne,  and  fix)m  his  contiguity 

in  Roman   and   Jewish   history,  and  was  a  to  Geneva,  used  ft^uentiy  to  hear  Calvin.    A 

school  of  law  in  the  time  of  Justinian.    It  had  strong  intimacy  soon  grew  up  between  them. 

its  sliare  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  crusades,  and  At  Oalvin's  instance,  Beza,  while  at  Lausanne, 

is  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  St.  George  of  Oi^  completed  Harot's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 

padoda  over  the  dragon.    The  modem  Beyroot  wrote  a  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servetas,  in 

was  built  and  restored  by  DJeuar  Pasha,  and  which  he  *  supported  the  right  of  punishing 

considerably  strengthened  by  order  of  the  late  heresy  by  the  civil  power,  an  opinion  whidi  he 

Hehemet  Ali.    When  he  seixed  on  Syria,  the  very  much  modified  in  his  later  days.    In  the 

town  sustained  a  bombardment,  and  was  de-  growing  division  between  the  Lutherans  and 

fended  by  Solyman  Pasha,  supported  by  lb-  the  Oalviniste,  Beza  assumed  the  side  of  his  pa- 

rahim  Pasha  with  an  army  in  the  field ;  and  tron  and  friend,  the  Genevan  professor,  whose 

on  its  evacuation,  the  allies  landed  and  defeated  profesdonal  chair  he  so  soon  came  to  support  as 

the  latter.    The  town  is  situated  at  the  com-  Oalvin's  assistant  lecturer,  and  finally  was  f^ 

mencement  of  a  plidn  backed  by  the  ranges  pointed  rector  ofthe  newly  organized  university, 

of  Lebanon.    The  surrounding  country  is  pro-  During  the  persecution  of  tibe  French  Protee- 

ductive,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  tants,  Beza  undertook  to  influence  the  king  of 

and  cheap.    The  bay  is  large,  with  good  anchor-  Navarre  favorably  for  the  reformed  party,  and 

age.  was  suocessftiL    As  the  result,  the  conference 

BETS,  Gnxxs,  a  printer  in  Paris,  ^ed  April  of  Pois^  was  called  in  1661,  to  attempt  a  re- 

19, 1598^  was  noted  for  being  the  first  to  make  conciliation  of  the  Protestant  with  the  Catholic 

a  distinction  in  printing  between  the  letters  {  party.    The  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  in 

and  i  and  u  and  e.  January  of  the  following  year,  made  it  safe  for 

BEZA,  or  Bbszx,  Tm&ODOSS  i>k,  an  eminent  Beza  to  prodaim  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 

theologian  and  scholar  of  the  16th  century,  tion  in  Paris,whither  he  had  repaired  at  the  soU* 

bominY^zelay,  France,  June  24, 1619,  and  died  citation  of  Catharine,  who  thought  his  native 

at  Geneva,  Oct  13, 1606.    Descended  of  noble  country  had  a  better  right  to  his  talents  than 

parents,  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  educated  Geneva.    But  the  massacre  of  Vassy  put  an  end 

from  early  life  by  the  profoundest  scholars  of  to  his  prospects  in  France.    He  espoused  the 

the  age,  young  Beza  found  himself  at  the  age  of  cause  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  in  the  war  that 

20  years  a  thorough  Greek  scholar,  a  licentiate  followed,  and  at  its  dose  returned  to  Geneva, 

of  the  civil  law  from  the  school  at  Orleans,  and  where  he  took  the  chair  of  theology  vacated  by 

thrown  upon  an  exciting  life  at  Paris,  with  a  the  death  of  Calvin.    From  that  time  he  may 

fortune  of  700  crowns  a  year  from  2  church  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Genevan  church, 

benefices,  with  a  large  addition  from  the  death  whose  relations  to  the  Luthmtin  party  had  now 

of  an  elder  brother,  and  the  prospect  of  a  still  become  suffidentiy  distinct.    He  was  a  diligent 

greater  one  from  tiie  resignation  of  a  church  writer,  as  the  catalogue  of  69  works  collected 

Bving  in  his  favor  by  an  uncle ;  for  although  by  one  of  his  biographers  abundantly  attests, 

he  had  been  educated  by  Wolmar,  his  tutor,  in  Among  these  works  were  many  requiring  great 

the  Lutheran  doctrines,  he  contrived  to  quiet  researdi  and  patient  labor ;  among  which  may 

his  conscience  with  his  church  crowns,  and*did  be  mentioned  lus  Lathi  translation  of  the  New 

not  avow  his  Mth  until  a  later  period.    His  Testament,  and  his  treatise  on  ohurdi  polity, 
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which  was  the  result  of  a  oarrespoDdenoe  b^  monastery  of  St  IrenAiu,  in  Lyons.  It  is  with- 

tween  himself  and  the  lord  chanoeilor  of  Soot-  out  pmictnation. 

land  on  the  revision  of  the  Sootdh  eodesiastioal  BEZANT,  a  ronnd  imstamped   gold  ooin^ 

law,  known  as  the  "  Second  Book  of  Discipline/'  without  impress  or  legend.  It  was  brought  into 

The  name  of  Beza  also  deserres  honorable  men-  European  ciroolation  by  the  onisadens  bat  had 

tion  in  that  sudden  and  powerM  movement  in  probably  been  current  in  Venice,  which  had  a 

Italy  and  France  in  the  16th  century,  celebrated  lainge  eastern  commerce,  before  that  time.    It 

as  the  B&naia8anee,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ordinary  coin  of 

BEZA^S  CODEX,  an  ancient  MS.  oontaining  the  later  Byzantine  empire,  and  its  name  Be- 

the  Four  Qoq[>els  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  jsant^  quasi  Byzant^  records  its  ori^n.   Its  ster- 

Written  in  Gredc  and  Latin,  on  opposite  pages,  ling  value  was  9<.  4i<2.,  or  about  $2  American 

This  MS.  is  in  square  uncials  on  vellam,  and  currency. 

in  quarto  form.  It  has  many  chasms  both  in  the  B£ZII!BS,  a  French  dty,  department  of 
Greek  and  Latin  text.  Many  parts  of  the  MS.  H6ranlt ;  pop.  in  1856,  28,667.  It  is  the  seat 
are  legible  only  witii  diffiotOty,  mdicating  either  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  Gothic  church,  college, 
great  age,  or  want  of  proper  care  in  preservar  and  cavalry  barracks,  an  aqueduct  of  Roman 
ticm ;  probably  the  former,  for  there  are  other  origin,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre^ 
flood  evidences  of  the  extreme  age  of  this  MS.  a  pubUc  library,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  mauu* 
The  lAtin  veraon  is  the  Vetm  IMct^  or  the  old  fiEUitories  of  silk  stockings  and  gloves,  dotlL 
Latin  before  its  revision  by  Jerome,  and  his  brandy,  parchmeni^  verdigris,  vinegar,  ana 
revision  was  made  toward  the  close  of  the  4th  wine.  It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  tropi- 
oentury.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  follow  that  oal  fruits,  cork,  and  sardines.  The  Languedoo 
this  MS.  was  written  before  tiie  Jerome  version  canal  runs  near  it.  In  Roman  times  the  town 
(and  most  critics  have  refused  to  asdgn  it  so  was  called  j5StB<«*r«B,  also  CoUmia  3eptymanorvm» 
great  antiquity);  but  in  a  fao-fdmile  edition  of  The  Visigoths,  Saracens,  and  Framu  possessed 
the  Oodex  Bezsd  published  in  1798,  at  the  ex-  it  in  turns.  The  count  of  Septimania,  who  re* 
pense  of  &e  Oambridge  university,  to  whom  it  sided  at  B^ziers,  declared  his  independence  in 
belongs,  the  editor  clauns  for  it  a  still  greater  the  10th  century,  and  then  put  himself  under 
antiquity  on  this  ground,  and  also  for  we  ad-  the  protection  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  -  In 
ditional  reasons  tiiat:  1,  the  J&A,  has  the  Am-  1268,  it  was  ceded  to  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France^ 
monian  sections ;  2,  it  has  not  the  Eusebian  In  1209,  this  dty  was  the  scene  of  an  Albigen- 
oanons ;  8,  it  lacks  also  the  doxology  at  the  sian  massacre. '  In  the  relijnous  wars  of  the  16fch 
end  of  the  Lord's  prayr.  The  bearing  of  these  and  17th  centuries,  it  suffered  much.  An  ec- 
reasona  on  Uie  antiquity  of  the  MS.  is  bri^y  desiastical  synod  was  held  here  A.  D.  866,  to 
this:  TheAmmonian  sections  were  a  product  consult  about  the  Arians.  In  the  18  th  century 
of  the  8d  century,  and  the  Eusebian  canons  of  many  synods  were  held  here  in  consequence  of 
the  4th,  while  tiie  interpolation  of  the  dox*  the  relimous  fermentation  of  the  neighborhood, 
ology  is  of  a  still  later  date.  But  all  these  con-  BEZOAB  (Persian  pocor,  a  goat,  or  jxisaeAar, 
fliderations  plainly  go  for  nothing.  Hence  the  against  poison),  a  substance  formerly  used  for 
editor  maintiuns  tlutt  even  the  Ammonian  seo-  medidnal  purposes.  It  is  a  concretion,  consist- 
tions  were  added  by  a  later  hand.  This,  he  ing  chiefly  of  bile  and  resin,  and  is  met  with,  as 
cUdma,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  MS.  a  calculus  of  a  round  or  orbicular  form,  in  the 
was  written  before  the  sections,  and  when  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  gall  bladder,  the 
sections  were  produced,  they  were  added  to  the  salivary  ducts,  and  even  in  we  pineal  gland, 
MS.,  and  in  tne  interim  between  the  sections  but  mostiy  in  the  intestines  of  certain  animals 
and  the  oanons.  It  is  evident  that  all  tiiis  es-  of  the  order  ruminantia.  They  were  once 
taktishee  no  baas  on  which  to  rest  a  dalm  of  celebrated  for  their  supjKeed  medidnal  proper- 
antiqnity  for  this  MS.,  which  shall  throw  it  ties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  animals 
back  of  the  6th  century,  to  which,  with  general  in  which  they  were  found,  or  the  coimtries  from 
consent^  it  is  assigned  by  paleographists.  Some  which  they  were  brought,  and  eagerly  bought 
eonader  the  whole  thing  an  Exiglish  forgery,  for  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold.  Beside 
The  editor  muntains  the  opinion  that  it  was  being  tsken  internally  as  medicines,  they  were 
originally  written  in  Egypt,  while  others  think  worn  around  the  neck  as  preservatives  from 
that  it  is  the  work  of  some  western  Latinist  contagion.  It  was  customary  in  Portugal  to 
It  has  been  charged  with  a  marked  conformity  hire  them  at  the  price  of  10  shillings  per  day. 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  which  would  make  Modern  investigation  and  experiment  have 
it  a  comparatively  modem  production.  But  the  destroyed  the  charm  of  these  wonderfdl  calcoli. 
ediUn*  ouiims  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Syrian  BHADRINATH,  a  town  in  northern  Hindos- 
version  is  equally  great.  After  all,  the  matter  tan,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bishen- 
is  <tf  alight  importance  to  Biblical  literature,  gnnga,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Yiahnu, 
as  not  mudi  stress  has  ever  been  laid  upon  this  with  a  hot  mineral  spring  in  whose  waters  both 
Oodex  Beze.  Beza  presented  it  to  the  univer-  sexes  bathe  indiscriminately,  to  wash  away  their 
nty  of  Oambridge  in  1681.  From  the  donor  it  sins.  Some  60,000  pilgrims  visit  the  place  an- 
haa  received  its  name,  though  sometimes  it  is  nuaUy.  The  temple  has  been  fr^quentiy  over- 
designated,  from  its  present  ownership,  Godes  thrown  by  earthquakes.  The  principal  idol  is  a 
OaaUoMgUnnM.  Beza  says  it  was  found  in  the  figure  of  black  marble,  clothed  in  gold  and  silver 
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brocade  while  the  Beasoa  of  pilgrimage  lasta,  tpeenlatfon ;  8,  works  |  4,  foraaking  of  worka; 
and  then  stripped  and  stowed  awaj  in  a  yatdt  6,  forsaking  of  the  fhiits  of  works;  6,  ezeroiae 
tbe  rest  of  the  year.  Tlie  Hindoos  beiieve  that  of  the  soul ;  7,  principles  of  nature,  vital  spir* 
in  the  neighboring  monntains  some  holy  an-  it;  8,  pamsh  (mankmd);  9,  chief  of  secrets^ 
chorets  have  lived  for  several  thousand  years,  prince  of  science;  10,  diversity  of  divine  nature; 
Their  place  of  habitation  is  a  cavern  perpetual-  11,  display  of  divine  nature  in  the  forms  of  the 
ly  choked  with  snow,  which  forbids  the  ap-  universe;  12,  serving  €rod  inhis  visible  and  in- 
proach  of  the  curious  and  the  sceptical.  The  visible  forms  j  18,  explanation  of  JSOthattra  (do- 
Bhadrinath  peaks  in  the  neighborhood  are  fender,  wamor;  man  of  the  second  or  regal 
above  22,000  feet  high.  class)  and  Kshattriya;  14,  8  inequalities); 
BHAGAVAT-GITA,  (divine  song,  or  Erish-  16,  purusAoUama  (ezceUent  man) ;  Id,  good  add 
na's  revelation,  3c<nrc(riov  fit^f)j  or  simply  evil  destiny;  17,  8  species  of  fisdth ;  18,  fomJ^ 
OitOf  is  the  most  important  of  the  episodes  of  ing  the  fruits  of  action,  for  attaining  eternal 
the  Mahabharata  (great  India,  so  named  from  suvation. — PantheistiO)  unitarian,  and  antive- 
Bharata,  the  son  of  Dushyanta  by  Sakontala,  die,  it  is  kept  secret  from  the  vulgar  castes  by 
being  his  patrimony),  which  is  the  second  sa-  the  jealous  and  overbearing  Bramins,  who 
cred  Itihasa  (traditional  heroic  history  or  epos,  dread  lest  by  its  tenets  becoming  popular  they 
of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  first  being  Uie  Rama-  might  lose  their  own  control  over  the  minds  of 
yana,  or  Rama's  dwelling,  bythepoetValmiki),  the  people.  The  form  of  the  work  is  a  dia- 
written  in  the  Sanscrit  (concrete,  perfect)  Ian-  logue  between  Krishna  and  Aijuna,  reported  by 
guage,  about  4,000  years  ago,  by  v^da  Vyaaa  one  Sanjaya  to  Dhrisharashtra,  one  of  the  Ku« 
BwU  (science-collecting  pi^riaroh),  who  also  rua  Aijuna  does  not  wish  to  fight  his  kindred 
collected  the  scattered  I^ves  of  the  8  older  and  bosom  fnends,  but  Krishna  urves  him  to  do 
genuine  Vedas  (science  of  religion)  and  the  this  as  his  highest  duty.  This  takes  place  on 
older  Puranas  (ancient  myths).  The  Maha-  a  splendid  dbariot  drawn  by  white  horses, 
bharata  contains  the  legendao'y  history  of  tbe  standing  between  the  2  hostile  armies,  just  be- 
Bharata  dynasty,  especUlly  the  wars  between  fore  the  battle.  *' Wise  men  are  only  sensible  to 
the  Pandus  and  Kurus,  the  2  branches  of  the  duty,  and  not  to  pleasure  or  pain.  I  (Krishna) 
progeny  of  the  moon.  Five  Panduvi  brothers,  formed  all  existing  things,  clothing  the  inoor- 
havmg  been  unjusdy  exiled  by  their  uncle,  re-  ruptlble  soul  in  the  city  with  9  gates  (viz.,  the 
turn,  after  many  wonderful  adventures,  with  a  body,  with  9  openings  for  the  admisfflon  of 
powerful  army,  against  the  100  Kurus,  and,  be-  external  things),  the  which  is  corruptible.  If 
ing  aided  by  Kriimna  (the  8th  avatar  or  iifcar-  slain,  thou  (Aijuna)  wilt^o  to  heaven  |  if  vio- 
nation  of  Vishnu,  one  of  the  Trimurti  or  tri-  torious,  thou  wilt  gain  the  world.  Thmk  not 
morphy,  trinity,  proceeding  from  Bram,  his  of  consequences  in  acting.  Be  unselfish,  sub- 
milder  form,  descended  from  heaven  in  the  due  your  senses  and  passions,  which  obscure 
beginning  of  the  Kali-yuga,  or  counted  age—  reason  and  lead  to  deceit.  Low  men  follow  ex- 
viz.,  the  present  age  of  vice  and  of  iron — about  amples,  great  men  give  them.  The  wise  does 
5,000  years  affo,  for  the  redemption  of  man-  things  homogeneous  to  his  nature.  He  who 
kind),  defeat  their  more  numerous  host,  on  the  follows  me  is  saved'  by  wisdom  and  even  by 
plains  of  Kurukshetra,  near  Delhi;  thus  be-  works.  As  often  as  virtue  declines  in  the 
coming  the  lords  of  India,  from  Persia  to  world,  I  make  myself  evident  to  save  it  The 
China,  and  from  the  Himalaya  to  Kanyaknmari  soul  ought  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  ac- 
(virgin^s  cape,  now  Oomorin).  Anquetil  du  tion  and  act  absolutely  according  to  its  divine 
Perron  suppK>ses  the  Gita  to  be  an  independent  origin.  There  is  but  one  God,  all  other  Deva- 
work;  and  it  is,  indeed,  absent  from  several  tas  being  inferior  and  mere  forms  of  Bram 
manuscripts  of  the  Mahabharata,  in  some  others  or  of  myself.  Worship  by  deeds  predominates 
different  from  its  other  parts,  and  unconnected  over  that  by  contemplation.  The  mortificati<Mi8 
with  them  in  the  sixth  book.  The  um  of  this  of  the  Sannyasin  (4th  or  mendicant  order  of 
metaphysica1,dogmatic,  and  ethical  work  appears  Bramins)  and  of  the  TogU  (joined  to  Grod), 
to  have  been  the  union  of  all  worships,  and  the  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  Tyagin  (re- 
abolition  of  the  idolatrous  Vedicdo^as.  Though  nouncers),  who  work^  but  forsake  the  fruits  of 
not  polemic  against  the  prejudices  of  men,  their  deeds  and  go  immediately  into  Bram,^' 
it  offers  etemsa  bliss  to  true  Brama-adorers,  &o.,  &c.  The  Gita  was  translated  into  £ng- 
while  it  sends  the  worshippers  of  Devatas  (low-  lish  by  Oharles  Wilkins  in  1785.  The  Bhaga- 
er  gods,  angels)  to  the  lower  temporal  heaven,  vat-Purana  is  the  18th  and  last  of  the  Puranas^ 
if  they  deserve  it  On  the  whole  there  is  an  containing  the  history  of  Krishna ;  it  was 
inkling  of  Buddhism  in  this  magnificent  Thes-  translated  into  French  by  Eugene  Burnou^ 
pesian  poem,  containing  all  the  grand  mysteries  Paris,  1840. 

of  the  Braminio  religion.    It  consists  of  18  sec-  BHAMO,  a  town  of  Burmah,  situated  on  the 

tions  on  the  following  subjects:  1,  grief  of  Irrawaddy,  40  miles  W.  of  the  Ohinese  frontier, 

Aijuna  (gainer,  the  8d  son  of  Pandu,  called  and  180  miles  K  N.  £.  of  Ava.    It  is  the  cen- 

also  son  of  Bharat,  of  Kunti;  favorite  disciple  tre  of  the  trade  with  China,  receiving  woollen, 

of  Krishna,  after  whose  ascension  to  heaven  cotton,  and  silk  fabricsLby  the  winter  caravans, 

he  is  inconsolable,  although  appointed  execu-  from  that  country.     The  Shan  tribes  come 

tor  of  the  revelation) ;  2,  nature  of  the  soul,  hither  to  exchange  their  produce  for  salt^  rice, 
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nd  dried  fish.    Bhamo  has  some  2,000  hoofles,  BHOWAinPOOR,  a  Tillage  of  Bondostan,  in 

chiefly  occupied  by  Chinese.  the  Bengal  presidency,  96  miles  W.  of  Dinage- 

BHATGAN,  or  BHATOoxa,  a  town  of  north-  poor.    A  fair  is  held  here  annually,  in  April, 

em  Hindostan,  in  the  valley  of  Nepani,  lat  27^  often  attended  by  100,000  persons. 

87'  K.,  long.  86"*  22'  £.    It  is  the  favorite  resi-  BHURTPOOR,  a  state  of  Hindostan,  lying 

dence  of  the  Bramins  of  Nepanl,  and  is  said  to  between  lat.  26^  48'  and  27''  60'  N.,  and  long, 

contain  valuable  Sanscrit  libraries.   It  has  about  76''  54'  and  77*^  49'  E.,  bounded  on  the  N.  and 

12,000  housefly  of  a  description  superior  to  those  K.  £.  by  the  British  district  Goorgaon,  S.  E. 

found  in  most  of  tiie  cities  of  Nepaul.  and  8.  by  the  Gwalior  dominions,  and  W.  by 

BHAYANI   EUDAL,  a   town  of  British  Macherry;  area,  1,978  sq.  m.;  pop.  estimated 

India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  at  the  June-  at  600,000.     Yearly  revenue   of  the  r^ah, 

tion  of  the  Bhavani  and  Oavery  rivers,  contain-  £170,000.^-Bhurtpoor,  the    capital,  88  miles 

log  famous  temples  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  W.  of  Agra,  is  nearly  8  miles  in  circuit.    The 

BHEELS,  one  of  the  rude  tribes  of  Hindos-  fort  was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  great 
tan,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  mountains  of  Oan-  strength,  and  with  the  town  was  surrounded 
deiah,  and  the  wild  country  along  the  Nerbudda  by  a  mud  wall  and  wide  ditch.  Lord  Lake 
and  Taptee.  They  are  q>are  but  active,  and  of  made  4  attempts  to  storm  it  in  1805,  without 
dflric  complexion.  They  are  addicted  to  robbery  success,  losing  in  the  several  a#tcks  over  8,000 
and  disorder,  and  the  British  government  have  men.  it  was,  however,  finally  surrendered  by  the 
endeavored  to  redaim  them  by  organizing  a  mill-  r^idi,  who  feared  to  prolong  the  defence.  Lord 
tary  corps  from  among  them,  and  subjecting  Ck>mbermere  stormea  Bhurtpoor  in  1826,  having 
the  district  to  strict  police.  They,  together  first  destroyed  a  part  of  the  wall  by  mining, 
with  the  Coolies  and  Ghoonds,  are  believed.  The  fortifications  were  afterward  dismantled. 
upon  good  authority,  to  have  been  the  aborigi-  Throughout  the  sepoy  rebellion  of  1857-8, 
nes  of  India,  driven  out  of  the  plains  into  their  the  city  remained  in  tne  hands  of  the  British, 
mountain  fastnesses  by  the  invasion  of  the  Hin-  BI AFRA,  a  kingdom  in  the  western  part  of 
daos.  The  Bheels  joined  in  the  great  Indian  Africa,  on  tiiie  bay  or  bight  of  the  same  name, 
mutiny  of  1857-''58,  and  met  the  British  in  in  upper  Guinea,  between  the  kingdom  of  Ouari 
sevend  batties.  Lieut.  Henry,  the  superintend-  and  the  river  Gaboon.  It  is  intersected  by  nu- 
ent  of  police,  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  dis-  merous  wide  river  channels,  which  are  the  out- 
lodge  them  from  a  strong  position  in  Oandeish,  lets  of  the  river  Niger,  and  the  country  be- 
and  another  ^igagement,  fought  Jan.  20, 1868,  tween  Benin  and  the  capital  town  Biafra  forms 
near  the  frontier  of  the  nizam^s  territory,  where  the  delta  of  the  Niger.  The  tract  near  the 
ib»  Bheels  had  mustered  in  great  force,  resulted  shore  is  low  and  swampy,  but  in  the  interior  is 
in  the  loss  of  60  European  troops.  the  elevated  region  of  the  Cameroon  mountains ; 

BHIRJAN,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  principal  nvers  are  the  Gaboon,  Gross,  and 

Persia,  situated  180  miles  S.  of  Meshed,  in  the  Malmda,  and  the  place  most  resorted  to  by 

desert.     It  contains  about  5,000  houses,  of  European  traders  is  George's  town  or  Naango, 

brick,  a  dtadel,  governor's  palace,  caravansa-  on  a  creek  of  the  Gaboon,  about  46  miles  from 

ries,  mosques,  and  baths.    Carpets  of  excellent  the  sea.    Lander  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 

quality  are  made  here.  the  existence  of  several  mouths  to  the  Niger, 

BUOOJ,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Hindos-  dnce  in  descending  that  river  he  left  the  main 

tan,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cutch,  lat  28^  channel  and  arrived  by  a  branch  in  the  bight 

15'  N.,  long.  69"^  62'  E.,  86  miles  N.  of  the  of  Biafra.— Bight  ov  Biafba,  an  inlet  of  the 

gulf  of  Cutch ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  is  en-  Atlantic,  forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  gulf  of 

dosed  by  a  strong  wi^  of  stone,  flanked  with  Guinea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between 

towers,  and  contains  a  castellated  palace,  a  long.  5   and  10°  E.,  and  extending  from  Cape 

mausoleum,  and  several  temples.    Bhooj  is  fk-  Formosa  on  the  N.,  to  Cmms  Lopez  on  the  S.    It 

moos  for  its  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver.  contains  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince. 

BHOPAUL,  or  BopAL,  an  Indian  state  in  Hal-  and  St  Thomas,  and  receives  the  waters  of 

wa,  presidency  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  22°  82'  the  Cameroons,  Malimba,  Mooney,  Old  Calabar, 

and  23°  46'  N.,  and  long.  76°  25'  and  78°  50'  K ;  and  several  other  rivers, 

area,  6,764  sq.m.;  pop.  666,872.  It  is  ruled  by  a  BIAGIOLI,  Nioolo    Josaphat,  an  Italian 

nawaub,  with  a  revenue,  in  1848,  of  £220,000.  linguist  and  critic,  bom  near  Genoa  in  1768, 

The  Yindhya  mountains  traverse  the  province,  died  Dec.  18, 1880.    At  the  time  of  the  Austro- 

Bhopanl  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  watered  Bussian  invasion  of  Italy,  in  1798,  his  patriotism 

by  the  Nerbudda,  and  several  smaller  streams,  rendered  him  obnoxious,  and  he  was  driven 

13ie  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  from  his  professorship  and  forced  to  abandon 

a  stone  wall,  much  (^lapidated  from  neglect  his  country.    He  then  retired  to  Paris,  where 

In  common  with  nearly  every  part  of  Bengal,  he  immediately  obtained  a  professorship,  and 

this  state  witnessed  a  rising  of   the  sepoys  in  that  office  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 

against  their  British   rulers,  in  1867.    uen.  the  poets  and  prose-writers  of  Italy,  which 

&»  marched  agfunst  the  mutineers,  and  dis-  drew  crowds  of  hearers.     His  annotated  edi- 

armed  them  at  Seehore,  Jan.  12, 1868.    About  tions  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Michel  Angelo, 

150  were  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot,  while  are  highly  esteemed, 

joeoy  othezB  were  killed  in  tiying  to  eaoi^  BIALYSTOE,  a  province  of  western  Bnssiai 
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in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  between  lat.  Nmnerooa  as  his  aohieTementB  are  In  this  branoh 

62''  8'  and  SS"*  88'  K,  and  long.  22°  80'  and  24**  of  art,  his  popnlarity  in  France  is  dne  rather  to 

12'  £.    It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  bj  Poland,  and  his  bnrlesqne  piotnres  of  French  duuracteristics 

8.  and  E.  bj  the  Bos^an  province  of  Grodno;  and  incidents. 

area,  8,424  sq.  m. ;  pop.  227,106.  Its  snrfiBuse  is  BIABBTTZ,  a  maritime  village  of  France,  de- 
flat,  studded  with  aandhillfl,  formerlj  densdy  partmentofBasses-Pyr^n^es, pop. 2,410, Smiles 
wooded ;  chmate  temperate  and  moist — The  8.  of  Bajronne,  with  corions  grottoes,  a  &vorite 
capital  is  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  on  the  little  annnal  resort  of  bathers,  who  come  from  all 
river  Bialy;  pop.  9,217.  parts  of  Eorope,  and  espedaDj  (XP  Uie  Basque 

BIANOHI,  Fjunoxsco,  called  II  FraHy  an  mountaineers^  who  deem  it  an  obligation  to 

Italian  painter,  born  at  Modena,  in  1447,  died  drink  of  the  nuneral  waters  onoe  a  year,  as 

in  1510.    He  was  the  instructor  of  Oorregglo^  well  as  to  bathe  in  the  sea  at  Biarritz.    Since 

according  to  Yidriani^  and  his  works  were  es-  1866,  the  place  has  had  additional  importance 

teemed  for  graceful designand  agreeable  coloring,  from  being  the  summer  residence  of  ^Napoleon 

— Fkdbbigo,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Milan,  IH  and  his  court.    Among  the  most  important 

toward  the  dose  of   the  16th  oenturr.     His  edifices  in  Biarritz  is  the  new  church,  built  in 

paintings  are  numerous  in  Milan,  and  through-  1866.    The  villa  Eugenie,  as  the  imperial  resi- 

out  northern  Iti%,  and  are  hdd  in  high  esteem,  denoe  is  called,  is  an  insignificant  bmlding,  but 

He  wrote  a  volume  of  biographies  of  painters,  convenient  lor  bathing  purposes.    It  occupies 

BIANOHINI,  Fbakoesoo,  an  Italian  astron-  a  low,  barren  spot,  so  dose  to  the  sea,  that 

omer  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Yercma,  Dec.  18,  when  the  wind  is  high,  the  spray  dashes  against 

1662,  died  in  Rome,  March  2,  1729.    He  was  the  windows. 

greatly  favored  by  Alexander  YIIL,  dement  BIAS.  I.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 

aI.,  and  Innocent  XHL    He  spent  8  ^ears  in  the  seer  Melampus,  wooed  Pero,  the  daughter 

drawing  a  meridian  from  sea  to  sea  m  Italy,  of  Keleus;  but  her  father  dedared  that  no  one 

He  left  many  valuable  works.  should  have  her  save  the  man  who  brought  him 

BIARD,  AuousTB  FBi^Ngois,  a  Frendi  paint-  the  oxen  of  Iphidus.    Bias  obtained  the  oxen 

er,  born  at  Lyons,  in  1800,  first  destined  for  by  the  craft  and  couraf^  of  Melampus,  and  thus 

the  pulpit,  and  for  many  years  of  lus  boyhood  won  the  hand  of  tiie  pnncess  Pero.    The  daugh- 

attacbea  to  the  choirs  of  the  Lyons  churches^  ters  of  Pttstus,  king  of  Argos,  and  other  Ar- 

studied  in  the  drawing  schools  of  his  native  give  women  being  aflOicted  with  madness,  Me- 

dty.    In  1827  he  was  appointed  professor  of  lampus  undertook  to  cure  th^n,  on  condition 

drawing  on  board  a  French  corvette,  which  af-  that  Prostus  should  surrender  a  third  of  his 

forded  him  opportunities  to  visit  Greece  and  kingdom  to  Bias.     The  condition,  however 

Syria,  and  gave  him  so  much  tasto  for  travd-  unpalatable,  was  acceded  to,  and  the  brother 

linff,  that  he  tendered  his  redgnation  in  1828,  of  Melampus   became   an  Argive  potentate, 

and  went  on  an  artistic  exploring  tour  over  IL    Bias   of  Pbixns,   flourished   about  the 

Europe,  Africa,  Russia,  Norway,  Lapland,  Fin-  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.O.    Hewasnotonly 

land,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland.    Spain  sng-  numbered  among  the  7  wise  men,  but  was  one 

gested  lus  pictures  of  Unc  auberge  E^pagnoU^  of  the  immortal  4  to  whom  the  term  ^^  Sophi*' 

and  Une  altctque  de  voleurs  IkpagnoU  dans  la  was  universally  applied.    He  was  by  profession 

Sierra  Morerha;  Aboukir,  Deifemmesprk  d^une  an  advocate.    His  abilities  and  doquence,  how- 

citems,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city ;  Arabia,  La  ever,  were  only  at  the  service  of  those  who  had 

^ent  du  daert,  and  Uh  tanton  au  milieu  dee  right  and  Justice  on  their  side.    He  died  amidst 

Bidouine^  and  Uhe  earaioane  pris  d^une  mare  his  fdlow-dtLEens.  at  a  veiy  advanced  age,  after 

d^eaUy  and  Le  desert;  Eg3rpt,   Uh  eaneert  de  defending  triunipnantly  the  cause  of  a  dient, 

Fellahs  aux  enoir&ns  cPA&andrie;  Africa,  La  and  while  the  officers  of  the  court  were  colleot- 

traite  dee  rUgree;  Hindostan,  La  veuoe  cPun  ing  the  votes  of  the  dicasts,  whose  province  it 

Brahmine  aUant  au  hdeher;  Lu>land,  Le  due  was  to  pronounce  sentence. 

d'OrUans  reeeiscmt  Vh^f^pitaUU  aans  une  tente  BEBB.   L  A  central  county  of  Georna,  with 

de  Lamms;  Spitzbergen,  an  Aureola  Borealis.  an  area  of  260  sq.  miles,  and  traversed  by  the 

dec.    in  1882,  his  FntmiUe  de  mendiants  recdved  Ocmulgee  river,  and  several  small  creeks.    The 

a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  was  aurfiaoe  is  uneven.    The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the 

purchased  by  the  government  for  2,000  firancs.  Ocmulgee  is  fertile,  but  in  other  places  is  un- 

In  1B38,  his  reputation  was  increased  by  the  productive.     In  1860,  this  county  produced 

exhibition  of  his  picture  of  the  Arabian  over-  8,894  bales  of  cotton,  226,276  bushels  of  com, 

taken  by  the  simoom  in  the  desert    His  most  80,812  of  oata,  and  80,240  of  sweet  potatoes, 

remarkable  production  at  the  exhibition  of  1889  There  were  a  number  of  factories  within  its 

was  the  combat  with  the  polar  bears;  and  in  boundaries,  16  ohurdies^  6  nevrspaper  officei^ 

the  exhibition  of  1841,  especial  admiration  was  and  668  pupUs  attending  schools.     Value  of 

excited  by  his ''KorwegianMinister  teaching  the  real  estate  m  1866,  $1,069,888.    Pop.  12,881, 

L(^B,"  which  is  conddered  one  of  lus  most  sue*  of  whom  6,004  were  slaves.    Named  in  honor 

eefflful  efforts.    Some  of  his  pictures,  as,  for  in-  of  Dr.  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  a  former  member 

sdmce,  the  ^*  Slave  Trade,^' are  marked  by  a  terri*  of  congress  from  Georgia.    Capital.   Macon, 

ble  sense  of  reality,  which  produces  a  powerful  H.  A  central  county  of  Alabama,  with  an  area 

impresdon,  espedaUy  upon  the  maases  of  people,  of  1,080  sq.  milee^  comprising  a  liilly  and  pro- 
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dnotive  tr&ct  of  oonntry,  watered  by  the  Oa*  ee,  Samnel  and  EingB— and  the  later  prophets, 

hawba  and  Little  Oahawba  rivers,  vhioh  nnite  8  mijor,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  12 

within  its  limits.    It  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  ooaL  minor,  as  enumerated  in  our  present  collection. 

In  1850,  it  prodnoed  4,648  bales  of  cotton,  848^<  Under  the  writings  were  included  the  ''Five 

465  bofihels  of  com,  and  80,647  of  sweet  pota-  Books,''  Oanticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Bath,  Lamenta- 

toes.    There  were  seyeral  mills  and  factories  in  lions,  and  Esther,  with  the  poetical  books,  Job, 

operation.  88  churches^  and  400  pnpils  in  the  Proverbs,  and  Psalms.    In  this  latter  collection 

pablio  scnools.    Pop.  9,969,  of  whom  2,861  were  coxmted,  beside,  the  books  of  Ezra,  Kehe- 

were  slaves.    Capital,  O^treville.  miah.  Chronicles,  and  DanieL    The  number  of 

BEBBIENA,  FBRDiFAinx)  Galuda,  an  Italian  the  books  varied  with  their  grouping.    In  our 

architect  and  painter,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1657,  English  Bibles  we  count  89.  Josephus  arranges 

died  in  1748.    He  was  called  Bibbiena  from  the  them  so  as  to  equal  in  number  the  letters  of  the 

name  of  the  village  in  which  his  father  was  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  was  22 :  according 

bom.    His  designs  were  of  the  most  sumptuous  to  his  classification.  Judges  and  Buth  make  one 

character,  and  procured  him  employment  for  book ;  the  2  books  of  Samuel,  2  of  Kings,  and  2 

many  years  with  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the  of  Chronicles  make  8  in  all ;  Ezra  and  Kehe- 

emperor  Charles  YL  of  Germany,  for  whom  miah  are  1,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  1,  and 

he  painted  decorations  and  architectural  pieces,  the  12  minor  prophets  1.     By  another  ar- 

arranged  public  festivals,  and  conducted  tri-  rangement  they  counted  24;  by  yet  another,  27. 

umphal  procesfflons  whidi  were  famous  over  idl  There  was  a  difference,  also,  in  regard  to  the 

Europe.    To  him  the  stage  is  indebted  for  the  order  in  which  the  books  should  be  placed.  The 

invention  and  decoration  of  movable  scenery.  Jews  were  not  agreed  on  this  point  among  them- 

In  1725  he  published  a  work  on  dvil  architec-  scdves.     The  ^exandrian   translators  varied 

tore.    Bjs  mther,  Giovanni  Maria,  his  brother,  again  from  the  Jews.    The  order  existing  in 

Francesco,  and  his  son,  Antonio,  were  all  dis-  our  Hebrew  Bibles  is  very  ancient,  and  seems 

tisgnished  for  the  same  tastes,  and  a  connder-  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  Jews,  not 

able  degree  of  the  same  facility  and  invention,  according  to  the  chronological  succession  of  the 

BIBERACH,  a  town  of  WQrtemberg,  is  situ-  several  writings,  for  books  of  widely  different 

ated  on  the  Biss,  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ulm,  dates  are  placed  side  by  side,  but  with  a  view 

pop.  4,600.    It  contains  4  churches,  a  hospital,  to  grouping  the  similar  classes  of  composition 

a  ooUege,  and  other  institutions,  with  manufao-  together,  the  historical  being  placed  first,  the 

toriesof  linen,  woollen,  and  paper,  beside  brew-  prophetical  next,  and  the  poetical  last.    The 

eries  and  tanneries.    Biberach  was  the  birth-  writings  in  the  first  division  contain  a  history 

place  of  Wielandj  and  near  tJie  town  are  the  of  the  theocracy,  or  of  the  dealings  of  Grod  with 

mineral  waters  or  Jordansbad.  the  people  of  Israel,  and  his  rule  over  them, 

BIBLE  (Gr.  fitffKos^  a  book),  a  name  applied  embracing  a  period  of  8,500  years — ^a  history 
to  the  collection  of  sacred  writings  in  the  Old  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  but,  on  the  whole, 
and  Kew  Testaments.  Tbe  Greek  word, /9t3Xor,  wonderfiilly  continuous  and  complete  when 
applied  equally  to  every  book,  primarily  denpt-  viewed  as  the  work  of  many  different  hand^  in 
ed  the  reed  papyrus,  which,  among  other  uses,  widely  distant  epochs.  This  collection  opens 
was  prepared  in  leaves  or  sheets  for  writing,  with  the  book  of  Geneas,  which,  beginning 
The  Bible,  then,  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  with  the  creation  of  aU  things,  takes  up  the  af- 
book,  the  book  of  books,  or  the  best  book,  fiiirs  of  Inrael  as  the  matter  of  central  interest 
This  name  was  given  to  the  collection  of  writ-  on  the  earth,  gives  a  family  history  of  Abraham 
ingsheld  sacred  by  the  Jews  and  Christians,  in  and  his  descendants,  and  tells  how  the  people 
the  5th  century  by  Chrysostom,  previous  to  of  God  were  separated  from  other  nations  and 
which  time  it  had  been  called  by  various  titles,  prosperously  established  in  Egypt.  The  2d 
the  ^'  Scripture,"  tiie  '*  Sacred  Scripture,"  the  book,  Exodus,  describes  the  deliverance  from 
**  Divine  Scripture,"  and  each  separate  portion  Egyptian  bondage,  the  passage  through  the  des- 
of  the  collection  had  its  own  name.  The  book  ert,  and  the  covenant  on  Sinai,  with  the  main 
lies  before  us  in  2  general  divisions,  the  Old  features  of  the  legislation.  Leviticus  continues 
Teatament  and  the  New ;  the  word  testament^  the  legislation,  giving  the  laws  which  relate  to 
which  means  covenant  or  bond,  being  used  in  the  priesthood,  the  festivals,  and  the  sacred  or- 
both  portions  of  the  Bible  to  signify  the  terms  dinances.  The  4th  book,  Numbers,  contains  a 
of  compact,  or  the  conditions  of  communion,  supplement  to  the  divine  laws,  and  narrates 
between  man  and  God.  The  Old  Testament,  the  weaiy  march  through  the  wilderness,  and 
called  the  "  Law,"  tiie  "  Law  and  the  Proph-  the  opening  of  the  contest  for  the  possession  of 
etS)"  the  *'  Law;  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,^*  the  promised  land.  In  Deuteronomy,  Moses, 
the  ^  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  Books,"  approaching  the  dose  of  his  career,  reminds  the 
also^  the  '^  Scriptures,"  the  **  Holy  Scriptures^"  people  of  tiieir  past  experiences,  recapitulates 
the  ^  Old  Covenant,"  the  ''  Books  of  tiie  Old  and  amplifies  the  laws  already  given,  exhorts 
Covenant|"  was  ^vided  by  the  Jews  into  8  tliem  to  obedience,  appoints  a  successor,  takes 
parts,  viz.,  the  law,  the  propheto,  and  tiie  sa*  his  first  and  final  look  at  the  promised  land, 
cred  writings.  The  law  comprised  the  5  hooka  and  dies.  Thus  end  the  5  books  which  recount 
of  Hoses ;  the  prophets  comprised  the  earHer  the  deeds  of  Moses.  The  book  of  Joshua  con- 
prophets,  so  called — the  books  of  Joshua,  Jud^  tinues  the  narrative,  describe^  the  conquest  of 
VOL.  m. — ^16 
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Canaan,  the  partition  of  it  among  the  tribes,  the  only  the  strngglea  of  the  popular  heart,  but  the 
leader's  farewell  exhortation  to  the  people,  and  foreign  rektions  of  the  nation,  in  a  way  not  at- 
death.  In  the  next  book,  Jndffea,  we  read  of  tempted  bj  the  historical  books. — The  poetical 
anarchy  and  apostasy,  which  followed  the  death  booKs  express  the  same  ideas  with  the  pro- 
of Joshua,  the  consequent  defeat  and  sabjuga-  phetic,  partly  in  didactio  and  partly  in  lyric 
tion  of  the  Jews  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  ex-  form.    The  didactio  portion  of  them  consists  of 

Sloits  of  heroes  who  were  raised  np  for  their  8  books,  viz. :  Proverbs,  a  collection  of  senten- 
eliverance.  The  books,  or  book,  of  Samuel  tions  maxims  and  wise  discourses,  recommend- 
contain  the  history  of  his  administratiiMi  as  ing  a  good  life ;  Ecclesiastea,  an  eloquent  wail 
prophet  and  Jud^e,  the  story  of  Sanies  govern-  over  the  transientness  of  earthly  things ;  and 
mttit  as  king,  and  the  narrative  of  David's  youth,  Job,  a  philosophical  poem  upon  Providence, 
advancement,  and  reign,  till  toward  its  dose,  wonderfully  rich  in  thought  and  diction,  and 
The  last  passage  of  his  reign  we  read  about  in  pervaded  by  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  resigna- 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Kings,  tion  to  the  will  of  the  mysterious  Jehovah, 
which  covers  also  the  brilliant  period  of  Solo-  The  book  of  Psalms  comprises  the  devotional 
mon's  rule,  and  the  dark  aees  that  succeeded,  lyrics  of  David  and  other  bards.  Lamentations 
the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  the  establishment  of  is  a  collection  of  elegiac  verses  of  a  patriotic 
2  hostile  kingdoms,  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  the  strain,  resembling  much  the  psalms  of  corn- 
continuance  and  the  fall  of  Judah,  and  the  fate  plaint  The  only  specimen  of  Hebrew  amatoiy 
of  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  remained  in  poetry  of  an  idyllic  cast  is  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
the  land.  In  this  book  we  have  also  particular  which  has  been  explained  by  many  soholars, 
notice  of  the  prophets  who  flouri^ed  in  Israel  and  perhaps  was  read  by  the  Jews,  as  an  al- 
and maintuned  the  law  of  Jehovah,  in  conflict  legory. — ^The  New  Testament  supplies  us  with 
with  wicked  kings.  The  Chronicles  are  called  in  the  only  existing  account  of  the  origin  and 
the  Alexandrine  version  ParaHpomenOy  things  early  spread  of  Christianity,  and  is  ootnpos- 
left  over,  or  supplements,  and  seem  to  be  com-  ed  of  27  books.  Four  contain  the  personal 
posed  of  mater^  jpartly  new  and  partly  taken  memoirs  of  Jesus ;  one  (Acts)  relates  the  actions 
from  the  elder  writings.  These  are  accompa-  and  experiences  of  the  aposdes,  especially  of 
nied  by  the  book  of  Buth,  an  episode  in  the  Peter  and  Paul ;  twenty-one  are  apustolical 
long  history,  narrating  with  exquisite  grace  the  letters  addressed  to  the  several  churches,  14  of 
ciroamstances  attending  the  marriage  of  Boaz,  which  are  ascribed  to  Paul,  2  to  Peter,  8  to 
David's  great-grandfather,  to  Buth,  the  beauti-  John,  1  to  James,  and  1  to  Jude ;  and  the  col- 
ful  Moabitess.  And  then,  in  Ezra  and  Nehe-  lection  closes  with  the  Apocalypse.  An  ancient 
miah,  b<$bks  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Jews  division  of  the  New  Testament  books  was  into 
regaraed  as  one,  we  take  up  the  fortunes  of  the  2  portions,  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostle,  to 
chosen  people  afler  their  exile  is  ended,  read  which  last  were  add^  the  Acts  and  the  Apoo- 
the  story  of  the  restoration,  and  the  temple-  alypse.  In  the  earliest  period  the  1st  of  Peter 
building,  and  the  changes  effected  by  Ezra,  the  and  the  1st  of  John  were  united  in  the  same 
^  scribe ;"  read,  also,  of  Nehemiah's  return,  the  collection  with  the  episties  of  Paul ;  but  subse- 
fortification,  repeopling^  and  consecration  of  the  quentiy  the  epistles  were  divided  into  the 
city,  and  the  various  refonns  introduced  by  Pauline  and  the  Catholic.  A  later  classification 
him.  Thus  the  history  is  brought  down  to  makes  8  divisions :  1,  the  historical ;  2,  the  doc- 
about  404  B.  C.  The  l>ook  of  Esther  attempts  trinal ;  8,  the  prophetic  Of  the  historical 
to  supply  a  gap  by  recording  events  supposed  to  books,  two,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  of  John, 
have  occurred  in  Persia  during  the  captivity,  are  held  to  be  the  works  of  CbristVs  immediate 
But  the  historical  writings,  strictly  speaking,  disciples,  and  two,  Mark  and  Luke,  of  disciples  of 
close  with  Nehemiah. — ^While  the  Mstorical  his  apostles.  The  5th  is  ascribed  to  Luke.  It 
books  present  the  past  fortunes  of  tiie  Hebrew  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  contents  of  these 
people,  and  trace  the  development  of  the  reli-  writings.  The  episties  are  letters  called  forth 
giousideas  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  time,  and 
national  life,  the  prophetic  books  show  us  tiie  while  containing  incidentally  historical  infor- 
same  ideas  actually  at  work  with  the  fears  and  mation  of  value,  throw  light  upon  the  way  in 
the  hopes  of  living  men,  show  them  as  inspiring  which  the  Gospel  was  commended  to  the  Gentile 
the  friends  of  the  old  religion  in  their  conflicts  world,  and  exhibit  the  developments  of  Chris- 
with  unbelief  and  apostasy,  and  animating  tiie  tian  doctrine  in  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic 
nation  with  bright  hopes  of  the  future.  In  all  age.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  only  book  of  a 
literature  there  are  no  books  like  these,  so  se-  strictiy  prophetic  character  in  the  New  Testa- 
vere  in  moral,  so  lofty  in  religious  tone,  so  sub-  ment  It  holds  substantially  the  same  place 
lime  in  conception,  so  grand  in  expression,  so  there  that  the  writings^  of  Isaiah  and  Eiekiel 
rich  in  poetical  imagery.  They  conUin  the  ut-  hold  in  the  Old  Testament,  differing  fix>m  those 
teranoes  and  writing  of  the  prophets,  given  in  chiefly  in  the  symbolical  and  allegorical  form  of 
different  seasons  of  need,  when  intern^  faith-  representation.  It  was  written  shortiy  after 
lessness  or  external  danger  called  nrgentiy  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and  was  de- 
the  delivery  of  Jehovah's  message.  Covering  a  mgtied  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  Christiana 
great  extent  of  time,  they  are,  of  course,  various  against  a  threatening  persecution,  by  the^  in- 
in  atyle  and  date,  and  they  exhibit  to  us,  not  q)iring  hope  of  the  speedily  approachiiiig  ^ — 
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dom  of  Ohrist— For  a  period  of  not  loss  than  greater  length.  TheparagraphS)  or  "  parashes,'' 
1^000  years,  learned  men  have  been  engaged  in  as  they  were  called,  were  indicated  npon  the 
selecting,  authenticating,  and  arranging  in  one  page  bj  blank  spaces,  and  were  of  2  kinds,  the 
Yolome  Uie  constitaent  portions  of  the  Bible,  open  and  the  shat  AU  the  books  of  the  canon 
The  history  of  this  undertaking,  which  is  the  were  then  portioned  off  into  sections.  The 
history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes-  book  of  the  law  consisted  of  669  parashes^ 
taments,  will  be  fonnd  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  these,  in  the  absence  of  headings  and  run- 
But  the  labor  that  has  been  spent  upon  this  niug  indices,  were  known  and  referred  to  by 
department  of  study,  is  as  nothing  compared  the  subject  that  was  most  prominent  in  each ; 
with  that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  for  example,  parash  "  Balaam,"  parash  ''Bush," 
correction  and  estabUshment  of  the  Scripture  or  '^Deluge."  For  the  careful  reproduction  of 
text.  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  text  thus  written  and  distnbuted,  strict 
as  we  have  it,  presents  these  ancient  writings  provisions  were  made.  Nothing  must  be  added, 
after  having  l>een  passed  through  many  hands,  nothing  taken  away,  nothing  dianged;  letters, 
and  subjected  to  many  revisions.    Of  the  prim-  words,  verses,  sections  were  counted.    Bules 

\    itive  text,  in  &ct,  of  its  condition  previous  to  were  made  respecting  calligraphy ;  special  dl- 

the  formation  of  the  canon,  1T5  B.  0.,  there  rections  were  given  in  re^^rd  to  the  way  in 

exists  litde  information  of  a  positive  kind,  which  the  MSS.  were  to  be  written ;   every 

The  books,  when  first  committed  to  writing,  letter  that  was  larger  or  smaller,  suspended  or 

whenever  that  may  have  been,  were  probably  inverted,  or  otherwise  unusual  in  its  form,  even 

inscribed  on  skins  or  linen  cloth,  later  on  the  if  accidentally  so  written,  was  to  be  heedfnlly 

pwyrus,  and  were  preserved  in  the  form  of  copied  accor&iff  to  Talmudic  law. — ^The  next 

roUs.    The  letter  used  was  the  old  Hebrew  period  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 

character,  as  it  is  called,  the  same  as  that  found  text  is  the  Masoretio.  and  is  commonly  reck- 

npon  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  prob-  oned  from  the  6th  to  uie  11th  century.    It  had 

ably  of  Phcsnician  origin.    The  numerous  in-  become  necessary  to  complete  the  studies  of 

stanoes  of  words  wrongly  divided  from  eMih  older  scholars,  and  to  perpetuate  the  traditions 

other,  furnish  one  reason  among  others  for  oe-  which  then  existed  orally  respecting  the  sacred 

lieving  that  they  were  generally  run  together  writings.    The  living  Imowledge  of  the  He- 

in  a  continuous  line;  though  to  this  there  brew  speech  was  dying  out,  the  number  of 

seem  to  have  been  exceptions.    There  were  learned  men  was  decreasing.  Who  the  scholars 

no  vowel  points  nor  accents;  the  words  were  were  that  undertook  the  Labor  of  the  Masora, 

oomxKMed  of  consonants,  the  vowel   sounds  and  what  was  the  course  oi  their  labor,  we 

being   supplied  by  the   usage  of  the  living  cannot  know.    Tliey  were  probably  Jews  of 

speech.    It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Ezxa,  Palestine,  and  belonged  to  the  academy  which 

alter  the  Babylonish  exile,  that  the  books  of  flouri^ed  at  Tiberias  after  the  time  of  Christ 

tibe  law  were  sulgeoted  to  a  careful  and  crit-  The  word  Masora  means  a  ''  collection  of  tradi- 

ical  examination.    From  this  time  to  the  close  tions,"  and  the  main  object  of  th^  laborers  in 

of  the  5th  century,  great  changes  took  place  in  this  field  was  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the 

the  sacred  text.    The  written  character  of  the  critical  material  of  an  olaer  time.    But  the 

ancient  Hebrew  language  was  modified  by  the  Masorites  did  more  than  this;  they  aimed  at 

Aramaic  chirography,  until  it  took  the  square  completing  what  had  been  commenced  before; 

form,  more  nearly  resembling  the  Pidmyrene  they  would  fix  the  reading  of  the  text  in  all  its 

letters,  which  was  adopted  perhaps  on  account  parts,  and  their  scrupulous  care  did  much  to 

of  its  beaugr.    Simultaneously  with  this  alter-  finish  and  perfect  it,  particularly  in  regard  to 

ation  in  the  written  text,  came  another  arrange-  its  grammatical  construction.     They  collated 

ment  of  it,  with  a  view  to  its  public  reading,  1£SS.,  noticed  critical  and  orthographical  diffi- 

tiiou^  this,  too,  became   finally  establish^  culties,  and  ventured  upon  coi\jectures  of  their  \ 

only  in  the  course  of  generations.  Tradition,  it  is  own.    The  notes  they  made  were  at  first  writ- 

'   supposed,  had  in  a  general  way  prescribed  tiie  ten  in  separate  books,  and  jotted  down  without 

manner  in  which  the  reader's  voice  should  em-  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement;  after- 

phasize  words  and  balance  sentences,  but  it  ward  for  convenience  sake  they  were  copied    P 

was  long  before  that  mode  was  declared  by  as  well  as  they  could  be,  upon  tiie  margin  of 

any  signs  upon  the  MSS.    The  first  step  to-  HSS.,  or  even  at  the  end  of  a  book,  a  practice 

ward  this  was  the  separation  of  words  from  that  led  gradually    to   vast  confusion.    At- 

each  other,  and  it  was  taken  early  in  the  Chris-  tempts  were  even  made  to  crowd  the  whole 

tian  era.    It  was  followed  by  the  division  into  Masora  upon  the  margin  of  MSS.,  and  when 

verses,  which  was  suggested  by  the  sense  of  the  space  was  too  small,  as  often  it  was,  the 

the  writing,  and  was  marked  in  poetry  very  annotations  were  appended  to  the   text   or 

eariy  by  lines  or  blank  spaces  measuring  the  omitted  entirely.    Smce  the  completion  of  the 

rhythm.    In  prose  it  was  introduced  later  for  Masoretio  period,  that  is,  from  the  11th  century, 

the  convenience  of  the  synagogue,  and  was  es-  the  labors  oi  scholars  have  been  spent  in  elud- 

tablished  by  the  dose  of  the  pmod  we  are  dating  and  perpetuating  the  Masoretio  text. 

considering.    Before  the  distribution  into  sen-  The  MSSu  had  been  divided  into  2  classes, 

tenoes  was  completed,  the  necesnty  was  felt  of  the  sacred  and  the  vulgar.    The  former  con- 

np  the  text  into  sections  of  less  or  tained  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  very  care* 
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fbllyreTised*  Theotbenyinvarioosfomu^some  Latin  Ter8i<m  of  which  is  given  at  the  bottom 
written  upon  oommon  paper  in  the  shape  of  of  the  page.  The  6th  yolame  contains  the  New 
boolo,  contained  more  or  less  of  the  Masora^  Testament,  with  the  Latin  Ynkate.  The  6th  is 
and  passed  through  seyoral  hands.  They  were  oconpied  with  indices,  yocabmaries,  and  other 
all  more  modem  than  the  first  class.  Kone  of  aids  to  interpretation.  The  text  of  the  Com* 
tihese  date  back  as  Hur  as  the  Masoretic  period :  platensian  Bible  agrees  doselj'  with  that  of 
4  or  5  belong  to  the  12th  centnry ;  some  60  be-  Bomberg^s  first  edition  of  1618.  The  third  great 
long  to  the  18th,  and  for  the  following  centories  original  edition  is  the  second  of  Bomberg^s  rab- 
the  number  increases.  The  oldest  are  the  best  binioal  Bible,  printed  in  folio  at  Venice.  1686~'6. 
As  these  private  copies  were  not  so  carefdlly  This  embodies  the  labors  of  Babbi  Jacob  hea 
guarded  as  the  rolls  of  the  synagogue,  mistakes  Ohi^im,  who  revised  the  Masora  word  by  word, 
more  easily  crept  in.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  arranged  it,  made  an  index,  and  availed  himself 
JTewiflh  scholars  of  the  middle  ages  devoted  systematically  of  its  whole  apparatos.  It  was 
themselves  to  the  task  of  purifying  the  sacred  reprinted  several  times  in  the  16th  and  17th 
text  by  the  largest  possible  collation  of  MSS. ;  centuries.  After  these  8  independent  editions, 
and  in  their  writings  mention  is  made  of  famous  all  that  follow  contain  a  mixed  text  The  Ant- 
copies  now  lost  of  whose  use  they  ei^oyed  the  werp  Polyglot,  published  1669-1672,  at  the  ex- 
b^efit  The  work  of  Meyer  Halevi  of  Toledo,  pense  of  King  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  and  therefore 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  restore  a  correct  called  the  royal  Polyglot^was  composed  from 
reading  ofthe  Pentateuch,  was  celebrated  in  the  the  Oom|^utensian  and  ^mberg's  just  men- 
18th  century.  When  the  invention  of  printing  tioned.  %emde  the  texts  in  6  volumes,  4  con- 
had  made  ea^  the  exact  reproduction  and  ex-  tuning  the  Old  and  1  the  New  Testament, 
tensive  multiplication  of  copies,  an  attempt  was  8  other  volumes  gave  a  valuable  iq>parati]a,  crit- 
made  to  compare  carefolly  tne  best  MSS.  extant,  ical,  philolo^cal,  and  antiquarian.  The  various 
to  collate  with  them  the  Masora,  and  thus  to  editions  of  Plantin  follow^  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
bring  out  a  true  and  pure  Masoretic  text;  an  glot,  as  did  those  of  Christ.  Beineccius.  It 
undertaking  too  large  to  be  accomplished  at  nas  the  basis  also  of  the  Paris  Polyglot  (10  vo1& 
once,  and,  therefore,  but  imperfectiy  executed  folio,  1646),  which  gave  the  text  in  Hebrew, 
at  that  time.  Hie  books  were  produced  ringly.  Samaritan,  Ohaldee.  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
The  earliest  printed  portion  of  the  Bible,  the  Latin,  containing  for  the  first  time  in  print  tiie 
Psalter,  was  done  in  1477,  in  small  folio  form,  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  was  repeated  agmn 
veiy  carelessly,  with  many  abbreviations,  ana  in  the  London  Polyglot  (6  vols.  folio,1667).  £lia8 
not  a  few  grave  omissions.  Later,  about  1480,  Hutter,  in  his  first  edition  published  at  Ham- 
it  was  repnnted  in  12mo,  without  date  or  place,  burg  in  1687,  and  8  times  reprinted,  osed 
and  again  hi  the  same  formwitii  an  index.  The  the  copies  of  Venice,  Antwerp,  and  Paris.  In 
whole  Pentateuch,  with  the  points,  the  Ohaldee  1611  the  manual  edition  of  Buxtoif  was  printed 
paraphrase,  and  Jarchi's  conmientary,  was  print-  Buxtorf  undertook  to  improve  upon  Bomberg's 
ed  in  1482,  m  folio,  at  Bologna.  In  1486  appeared  Bible,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  conformed  to  tibe 
in  2  folios,  at  Sonoino,  the  P^phets,  early  and  Masora,  for  whose  text  he  had  the  highest  re- 
later,  with  Elmchi^s  commentury.  The  entire  speot,  regarding  it  as  the  only  perfect  and  in- 
Hebrew  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Soncino,  in  spired.  The  next  important  edition  for  whidi 
1488.  It  was  made  partly  from  MSS.,  neiuier  the  oldest  and  best  MsS.  were  collated  was  that 
very  old,  probably,  nor  very  good,  and  partiy  of  Joseph  Athias^  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1661 
from  editicms  of  separate  books  already  pub-  and  1667.  Among  the  later  editions  that  have 
lished.  It  was  of  unequal  merit.  This  edition  followed  this,  the  most  noted  fron^its  new  c<^- 
was  strictiy  followed  by  the  G^rson  edition  lation  of  MSS.,  careful  selection  of  readings,  and 
printed  at  Brescia,  in  1494,  from  which  Luther  thorough  correction  of  points,  are  those  of  Ja- 
made  his  translation.  It  was  the  parent  of  the  blonski,  Berlin,  1699 ;  Van  der  Hooght,  Amster- 
first  rabbinical  Bible  of  Bombe^,  1617  and  1618,  dam,  1706 ;  of  J.  H.  Miohaelis,  Halle,  1720;  Hou- 
and  of  Bomberg's  manual  editions  from  1618  to  bigant,  Paris,  1768 ;  Simon,  Halle,  1762, 1767 ; 
1621--of  the  editions  of  Robert  Stephens,  4to,  Kennicott,Oxford,  1776, 1780 ;  Aug.  HiOm,  1882, 
1689  to  1644,  and  of  Sebastian  Munster'b,  print-  and  G.  Theile,  1849.  Beside  these  editions  which 
ed  at  Basel,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1686.  The  next  aim  at  brmging  the  Masoretic  text  near  its  per- 
independent  edition  prepared  from  a  fresh  feotion,  critical  helps  are  found  in  the  Masora 
comparison  of  MSS.  was  the  famous  Com-  contained  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bcxnberg 
plutensian  Polyglot  (1622),  the  work  of  and  Buxtorf,  and  the  various  readings  which  are 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  assisted  by  the  most  em*  found  in  all  the  best  editions.  The  toil  and 
inent  biblical  scholars  in  Spain.  No  ex-  treasure  expended  upon  this  long  series  of  edi- 
pense  was  spared  to  procure  Hebrew  MSS.  tions,  each  of  which  was  a  triumph  in  its  time, 
from  different  countries.  The  Vatican  and  other  have  not  been  wasted.  The  result  on  the  whole 
libraries  lent  their  treasures ;  and  14  years  of  is  a  text  of  these  ancient  and  venerable  books, 
preparatory  labors  were  spent  before  the  1st  not  indeed  perfect  in  every  point  and  particle, 
volume,  numbered  as  the  6th  in  the  collection,  but  more  excellent  than  might  have  been  ex- 
was  issued.  The  whole  comprises  6  volumes :  pected,  a  text  that  nearly  corresponds  with  that 
the  first  4  contain  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  of  the  books  which  Ezra  collected  and  which 
Latin,  and  Qreek,  with  a  Ohaldee  paraphrase,  a  constituted  the  oldest  Hebrew  canon, — ^The  task 
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of  imrifjing  thd  Greek  of  the  Few  Testament  feet  A  oofltom  grew  tip  very  early  of  sab- 
ftod  bringing  it  to  tiie  perfectioiL  in  which  it  1b  mitting  every  copy  to  an  anthorized  revision^ 
presented  to  ua  in  our  latest  and  best  editions,  bat  it  offered  only  a  partial  check  to  these  cor- 
was  much  less  difficult  than  that  of  recovering  rupting  causes,  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
the  true  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Still  it  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  seemed  to 
was  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude.  Not  a  frag-  be  arrang^  in  groups  according  to  certain  lit- 
mentof  writing  from  the  hand  of  an  evangelist  erary  or  geographical  affinities.  They  were 
or  an  apostle  survived  the  early  generations  divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western,  or, 
that  used  the  orig^al  ICSS.  and  wore  them  out.  according  to  another  description,  into  an  Alex- 
The  primitive  C&stians,  though  setting  a  high  andrine  and  a  Latiu,  an  Asiatic  and  a  Byzan- 
value  upon  these  productions,  did  not  feel  the  tine  text  The  Alexandrine  type  of  the  Qreek 
importance  of  laying  them  sacredly  aside.  The  text  was  in  use  among  the  oriental  Jewish 
greater  their  value,  the  more  extensive  their  oir-  Ohristians  who  used  the  Greek  version  of  the 
culataon,  the  briefer  consequently  their  existence^  Old  Testament  The  Latin  type  was  common, 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  not  only  in  the  Latin  copies  but  in  the  Greek 
after  the  custom  of  the  time  upon  papyrus  (2  copies  whidi  the  Latins  used.  These  groups 
John,  13th  verse),  or  upon  parolunent,  finer  and  were  not  wholly  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
more  durable,  which  was  beginning  io  take  the  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  peculiar  read- 
place  of  papyrus  (2  Tim.  iv.  181,  and  were  in  ing  that  belongs  to  each.  The  MSS.of  the  By 
the  roll  form.  The  writing  itself  done  with  a  zantine  class  present  the  most  uniformity. 
reed  and  ink,  was  in  uncual  or  large  letters.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  century  no  sin^e 
and  ran  in  continuous  lines.  There  were  no  MS.  was  known  that  comprised  the  whole  New 
spaces  between  the  words,  there  were  no  c&pi-  Testament  At  a  considerably  later  period 
tals  or  stops,  and  very  few  sentences:  iota  sub-  they  were  rare,  and  most  of  Uiese  contained 
script,  acoents,  and  breathings  were  all  omitted,  also  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.  The  4  Gos- 
The  heading  of  the  books,  "  according  to  pels  were  commonly  written  in  one  collection, 
Matthew,'* "  according  to  Luke,*'  &c,  was  i^ded  and  the  Pauline  epistles  in  one.  The  catholic 
later,  probably  not  before  the  whole  collection  epistles  were  classed  with  the  Acts,  though 
of  gospels  was  made.  The  epistles  may  have  sometimes  these  2  last  collections  and  the  Pan- 
had  their  address  marked  upon  them,  though  it  line  were  united.  MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  perhi^s  inferred  from  the  opening  chapters,  were  the  rarest  The  Gospels  were  generally 
The  title  *^  catholic"  was  bestowed  on  an  epistle  found  in  the  succession  in  which  we  have 
by  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  The  earliest  them,  though  in  some  copies  they  were  trans- 
oopies  of  these  books  were  sought  by  individu-  posed.  After  the  Acts  usually  came  the  cath- 
als  for  private  use.  Hence  it  might  easily  hap-  olio  epistles.  The  order  in  which  the  letters  of 
pen  that  as  copies  multiplied  they  would  vary  Paul  stood  varied  much.  The  place  of  the 
more  or  less  from  the  originals  and  from  each  Apocalypse  was  fixed  by  Athanasius  at  the  end 
other,  through  the  carelessness,  the  mistakes,  or  of  the  C(Mlection,  as  it  stends  at  present  By 
&e  stupidity  of  many  writers,  who  confounded  the  4th  century  the  papyrus  had  given  place 
letters,  omitted  and  repeated  words,  or  falsely  to  parchment,  and  the  form  of  the  roll  to  that 
divided  them.  Doctrinal  prejudices  had  like-  of  the  book.  Breaks  in  the  line  and  simple 
wise  some  effect  in  corrupting  the  text  during  points  were  used.  To  meet  the  convenience  of 
this  uncritical  and  irreroonsible  period,  but  yet  the  public  lecture,  the  books  were  measured  off 
more  iiyury  was  done  oy  the  caprices  of  calli-  into  pauses  and  sentences  by  lines,  after  the  same 
gnmhists  who  took  liberties  with  the  spelling  manner  with  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
or  uie  adornment  of  the  MSS.'  Here  and  there  tament.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  other 
they  undertook  to  insert  historical  and  geogra-  divisions  of  the  text  were  adopted.  In  the  8d 
phical  amendments;  or  again,  in  their  anxiety  century  Ammonius  in  making  his  harmony  of 
to  make  the  several  books  harmonize,  they  ven-  the  GU>spels  had  broken  up  the  text  into  hun- 
tured  upon  interpolations  or  corrections  which  dreds  of  sections,  and  after  the  6th  century  his 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  preserve  the  in-  •  arrangement  was  indicated  upon  the  margin  of 
tegrity  of  the  writing.  We  must  add  to  all  this  nearly  all  the  MSS.  The  Gospels  were  por- 
the  glosses  ^lat  were  inserted  in  the  text,  and  tioned  out  into  chapters  from  a  very  early  pe- 
the  marginal  notes  made  by  some  learned  scribe,  riod,  but  the  arrangement  of  chapters  which 
and  afterward  by  some  dull  transcriber  Intro-  prevailed  most  extensively,  by  reason  of  its 
dnced  into  the  body  of  the  MS.  The  number  being  afterward  printed,  originated  in  the  13th 
of  the  copyists  was  great  Ignorant  men  un-  century  with  Cardinal  Hugo,  who  devised  it 
dertook  the  work  because  there  was  mudi  while  making  a  Latin  concordance.  Erasmus 
of  it  to  be  done ;  and  learned  men  undertook  noted  it  in  the  margin  of  his  Latin  translation. 
it  to  prevent  its  being  done  badly,  but  the  It  was  repeated  in  the  Oomplutensian  Polyglot 
am^dmente  of  the  latter  were  sometimes  as  Later  stilt  was  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
injudicious  as  the  blunders  of  the  former,  into  verses.  The  italicletter  was  not  generally 
The  most  famous  copyists,  the  calligraphists  of  substituted  for  the  uncial  until  the  10th  cen- 
Alexandria,  were  not  well  acquainted  with  tury. — ^We  have  41  collections  of  New  Testa- 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  no  care,  skilly  or  beauty  ment  books  in  MS.  from  the  4th  to  the  10th 
of  exeeatioiiy  could  make  amends  for  that  de>  century,  their  age  being  ascertained  with  con- 
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fliderable  oertidnty  hj  the  paleographers.  To  rather  than  with  the  Greek:  the  oodez  Boreeli 
the  4th  century  belongs  1 :  the  Vatican  MS.  (B),  in  the  university  library  at  Utrecht,  containing 
containing,  with  the  Old  Testament  text,  the  4  Grospek  with  many  omissions ;  the  codex 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apoca-  Oyprins,  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Paris,  1673, 
lypse,  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Phile-  comprises  the  unmutUated  Gospels ;  the  codex 
mon,  and  the  last  4  chapters  and  a  half  of  He-  Augiensis,  bought  in  Switzerland  by  Richaitl 
brews.  To  the  5th  century  belong  4 :  the  Bentley,  and  presented  bj  Thomas  BenUey  to  • 
Alexandrine  (A),  presented  by  the  patriarch  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  contains  Paul's 
Constantinople,  in  1628,  to  Charles  I.,  and  pre-  epistles  nearly  entire  in  Greek  and  old  vulgate 
served  in  the  British  museum ;  it  is  somewhat  Latin,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  Latin ; 
mutilated  by  the  omission  of  nearly  all  Mat-  a  MS.  of  Paul's  ^istles  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  a 
thew,  and  portions  of  John,  and  2  Corinthians ;  eodex  of  Acta  at  Modena,  7  chapters  wanting ; 
the  codex  Ephraim  (C),  known  also  as  the  Pari-  a  MS.  of  the  catholic  epistles  and  those  of  Paul, 
sian  palimpsest,  almost  unintelligible ;  28  leaves  at  Moscow ;  a  MS.  containing  tiie  Acts,  the 
of  an  Armenian  palimpsest;  and  some  fragments  catholic  epistles,  and  Paul's,  8%htiy  mutilated, 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  now  in  the  college  of  tho  in  a  library  of  the  Carthusian  monks  at  Rome. 
Prc^Miganda  at  Rome.  To  the  6th  century  be-  From  the  10th  century  we  have  6 :  a  perfect 
long  9 :  the  codex  Bez89  (D),  contuning  the  copy  of  the  GospeJs  in  the  Vatican  library ;  a 
€k>spels  and  Acts  almost  entire  in  Greek  and  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice, 
Latin;  2  palimpsest  fragments  of  the  4  GKm-  with  the  text  of  4  Gospels  complete;  a  codex 
pels ;  8  fragments  of  an  ornamented  parchment  of  the  Gospels  in  the  British  museum,  brought 
part  of  which  is  at  Vienna,  part  in  Ix>ndon,  and  firom  the  East,  defective;  another  in  the  dty 
part  in  the  Vatican ;  a  ptdimpaest  in  Trinity  library  at  Hamburg;  a  copy  of  the  Clermont 
College,  Dublin ;  a  codex  of  Paul's  episties  in  codex  (Beza's),  now  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  Greek 
Greek  and  Latin,  tiie  Latin  representing  the  and  Latin,  of  small  value.  Of  all  these  MSS., 
oldest  form  ofthe  translation  undertaken  in  the  only  8  embrace  the  whole  New  Testament, 
2d  century,  formerly  in  possession  of  Beza,  now  and  neither  of  these  without  considerable  de- 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris ;  a  MS.  ofthe  Acts,  ficiencies.  Of  the  rest,  27  contain  the  6o^>els 
the  gift  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  alone,  9  have  small  fragments  of  them,  10  have 
the  Bodleian  library,  containing  the  Greek  large  fragments,  and  only  8  embrace  the  text 
and  Latin  text  of  the  book  almost  in  perfection ;  wholly  or  nearly  perflBct  The  book  of  Acts  i 
the  Coislin  codex  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  exists  in  full  in  but  8  codices.  The  catholic  / 
14  leaves  from  a  MS.  brought  from  Mount  epistles  are  found  in  6.  The  episties  of  Paul 
Athos,  containing  fragments  of  6  epistles  of  are  comprised  more  or  less  completely  in  12,  9 
Paul;  and  a  palimpsest  comprising  portions  of  of  which  give  them  almost  entire. — Space  does 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  brought  from  a  Coptic  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  the  labors  of  Chris- 
cloister  to  the  British  museum.  From  the  Yth  tian  scholars  of  the  earlier  centuries,  to  estab- 
century,  we  have  but  2 :  one  of  them  contain-  lish  tiie  text  of  the  New  Testament.  We  can 
ing  passages  from  the  GtMpels,  the  Acts,  and  do  no  more  than  mention  the  names  of  Ire- 
PauTs  epistles;  and  one  known  as  the  codex  nseus,  Clement,  and  Origen,  of  Athanamua,  £u- 
Tischendorf  L,  in  the  university  library  at  Leip-  sebius,  Epiphanius,  the  Cyrils,  Chryaoatom, 
sic,  4  leaves  with  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  and  Theodoret,  among  the  Greeks ;  of  Cyprian, 
Matthew.  From  the  8th  century,  7  MSS.  have  TertuDian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Kufinus 
come  down  to  us:  2  leaves  with  a  portion  of  among  the  Latins;  of  Bede,  who  worked  at  the 
Luke;  a  palimpsest  whose  14  leaves  contain  Acts  of  the  Aposties;  of  Alcuin,  who  endea- 
part  of  Mark ;  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  John  vored  to  purify  the  Latin  text;  of  Photius  in 
in  the  Barberini  library  at  Rome;  a  MS.  with  the  9th  century;  Suidas  in  the  10th ;  of  Theo* 
Luke  and  John  complete,  and  scholia,  partly  phylact,  Acumenius,  and  others,  in  subsequent 
critical,  upon  the  margin,  brought  by  Tischen-  ages.  The  fruit  of  their  labors  was  not  abun- 
dorf  from  the  East;  the  Basel  codex,  with  a  dant.  Fifty  years  elapsed  after  the  invention  ^ 
text  of  the  4  Gospels  nearly  complete ;  a  MS.  of  '  of  printing  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  pub-  / 
the  Gospels  almost  perfect  in  the  royal  library  Ibh,  by  means  of  it,  the  ori^nal  text  of  the  ' 
at  Paris,  the  text  resembling  closely  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  5th  volume  of  the  Com- 
Yatican  MS. ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  plutensian  Polyglot  contained  the  Greek  and 
the  Basilean  codex,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  Latin  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  based  on 
9th  century  gives  us  18  MSS. :  a  complete  one  2^S.  of  no  very  eminent  worth,  so  £Eur  as  may 
of  the  4  Gospels  presented  by  the  Abb6  des  be  judged.  The  volume  was  printed  first  of 
Camps  to  Louis  XIY.;  8  leaves  with  some  the  whole  set  in  1514,  but  was  reserved 
verses  of  the  Gospel  of  John  fh)m  Mount  until  the  rest  were  finished  in  1622.  Beibre 
Athos;  a  MS.  in  the  university  library  at  Munich,  this,  in  1516,  Erasmus  had  issued  the  first 
with  numerous  fragments  of  tiie  Gospels  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
patristic  conmientary ;  a  MS.  of  Grospels  as  far  tament  at  Basel,  constructing  his  text  from 
as  John  vii.  89  at  Moscow ;  a  fragment  of  5  MSS.  there,  one  of  which  contained  the 
Gospels,  with  Luke  entire,  and  portions  of  the  Apocalypse.  A  second  edition,  changed  in 
rest;  a  MS.  of  Gospels  with  Latin  versions  in-  some  hundred  passages,  appeared  in  1519  ;  a 
terlined,  which  corresponds  with  the  Vulgate  third  in  1522,  in  which  he  for  the  first  time  in- 
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serted  the  text  1  John  ▼.  7,  from  the  codezMont-  Griesbabh  laid  down  a  seriee  of  rules  for  the 
fort.  A  fourth  edition  (1627)  was  altered  fnrther,  recovery  of  the  genuine  tezt^  and  upon  these, 
espeoiallj  in  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  the  with  vast  research  and  critioal  ahility,  built  his 
Oomplutensian,  and  in  1585  was  repeated  with-  famous  editions,  the  first  of  which,  contiuning 
out  mudi  change.  These  two  arrangements  of  the  first  8  Gospels,  was  published  in  1774 ;  the 
the  text  were  frequently  reproduced.  That  of  second,  the  great  edition,  in  1796  and  1806. 
£raamufl|  in  particular,  was  reprinted  6  times  The  bans  of  Griesbach^s  text  was  the  Elzevir 
io  different  cities.  Famous  at  this  time  were  textut  reeeptus,  which,  however,  he  altered 
the  editions  of  Bobert  Stephens,  aleamed  printer  much,  at  the  same  time  placing  various  readings 
of  Paris.  One  of  these,  printed  at  Geneva^  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Griesbach^s  system 
1551,  presented  for  the  first  time  the  GrecK  was  vehemently  opposed  by  0.  F.  Matth^, 
text  divided  into  verses.  Theodore  Beza's  who  examined  more  than  100  MSS.  at  Mos- 
numerous  editions,  great  and  small,  1565  and  cow,  representing  mainly  the  so-called  By* 
onward,  sprung  from  Stephens's,  and  after  Beza^s  zantine  text,  and  published  his  results  in  an 
again  were  made  those  of  the  Leyden  book-  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  12  volumes, 
sSlera,  the  Elzevirs,  of  which  the  first  2  ap-  1782-*88.  tlichhom,  on  the  other  hand,  sus- 
peared  in  1624  and  1638,  and  gave  what  has  tained  Griesbach  in  his  main  positions.  Eich- 
sinoe  been  called  'Hhe  reiceived  texf  The  horn's  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  Gospels, 
Elzevir  text,  borrowed  from  Stephens'  third  edi-  by  additions  to  one  original  document,  which 
tion  of  1550,  whidi  in  turn  rested  upon  the  each  of  the  evangelists  is  supposed  to  have 
fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  had  been  in  authority  used  and  worked  over,  no  longer  holds  a  place 
100  years,  when  8  eaitions  appeared,  dis-  in  the  regard  of  the  beet  schol^.  In  1830-'36, 
tingnished  by  a  more  thorough  collation  of  Aug.  Scholz,  who  had  travelled  much  and  ex* 
JS^.  and  versions,  and  by  learned  dissertations,  amined  many  MSS.,  published  an  edition  of  the 
historical  and  critical  The  first  of  Uiese  was  Kew  Testament  upon  the  basis  of  the  Byzan- 
Brian  Walton's,  contained  in  tlie  5th  volume  of  tine  text  This  work  has  been  very  highly  es- 
his  Polyglot  Bible,  1657.  It  presented  the  New  teemed.  To  describe  the  critical  labors  of  Karl 
Testament  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Lachmann,  whose  stereotyped  edition  of  the 
Ethiopio ;  a  6th  volume  contained  the  learned  h&ce  text  was  followed  in  1842  and  1850  by  his 
apparatus.  The  2d  was  that  of  John  FeU,  great  Greek  and  Latin  edition,  with  its  array 
published  at  Oxford,  1675.  The  8d  and  most  of  authorities,  would  carry  us  too  far.  Some 
umous  was  that  of  John  Hill,  printed  at  Ox-  have  looked  upon  his  work  as  marking  an  era 
ford,  1707.  An  improved  edition  was  issued  in  textual  criticism,  and  finally  establishing  the 
at  Amsterdam,  1710,  by  Ludwig  Easter.  But  genuine  reading  of  the  New  Testament ;  others, 
much  more  thorough  and  rich  than  any  of  again,  have  criticized  it  severely,  and  pro- 
these  was  the  edition  of  J.  J.  Wetstein,  which  nounced  it  of  little  value.  Between  these 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  2  vols,  folio,  Judgments  it  is  not  our  duty  to  decide.  At 
1751-'2.  The  dissertations  had  been  issued  present,  the  most  conspicuous  name  in  this  de- 
anonymously  21  years  before.  This  critical  partment  of  scholarship  is  that  of  Dr.  Tisch- 
apparatus,  derived  from  old  MSS.  and  versions,  endor^  of  Leipslc.  He  published  an  edition 
m>m  the  others,  from  former  editions  and  the  in  1840.  In  1842,  this  was  followed  by  another 
notes  of  scholars,  ancient  and  modem,  long  at  Paris.  But^  meanwhile,  the  author's  views 
remained  a  treasury  for  biblical  students,  had  been  maturing ;  he  had  conceived  a  plan 
Contemporaneously  with  Wetstein,  Job.  Alb.  of  reforming  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testsr 
Bengel,  a  Swabian  theologian,  attempted  to  ment  text;  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
simplify  the  text  by  a  new  arrangement  of  MSS.  of  Prussia,  he  travelled  over  Europe  and  in  the 
and  a  separation  of  them  into  2  families,  the  East,  making  researches,  the  results  of  which 
Asiatic  and  the  African.  His  chief  edition  ap-  appeared  in  a  second  critical  edition  of  the 
peered  in  1734.  Semler  followed  in  the  track  New  Testament,  in  1849.  In  1850  he  put  forth 
of  Bengel,  and  both  prepared  the  wav  for  Job.  an  edition  of  the  text  alone,  and  again,  in  1854^ 
Jac.  Griesbach.  This  ingenious  ana  erudite  a  revised  edition,  with  an  attempted  restoration 
scholar  divided  the  authorities  for  settling  the  of  the  Vulgate.— The  ancient  translations  of 
text  of  the  Gospels  into  8  principal  classes,  the  Old  Testament  have  been  of  great  value  in 
the  western,  the  eastern,  and  the  ^Byzantine ;  preserving  and  interpreting  the^  genuine  He- 
each  representing,  wil^  more  or  less  exactness^  brew  text^  for  they  were  made  in  some  cases 
a  standard  text  of  its  own.  The  first  of  these  from  MSS.  that  dated  back  far  beyond  the 
"recensions"  he  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Masoretio  period,  and  were  executed  with  a 
dating  back  in  its  origin  to  the  time  in  the  2d  very  literal  exactness.  Of  these,  the  oldest  and 
century  when  the  2  coUections,  the  "  Gospel "  most  celebrated  is  the  Greek  version  called  the 
and  the  "Apostle,"  were  distinct.  TheeasteAi  Septuagint,  from  the  70  members  composing 
group,  he  supposed,  snrung  from  the  union  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  70 
these  2  collections,  ana  was  very  ancient.  The  fabled  translators,  who,  as  the  Jewish  legend 
MSS.  which  composed  the  Byzantine  group  went,  being  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  executed 
arose  in  the  4tb  century,  from  the  nun^ng  of  70  distinct  versions,  which  corresponded  with 
the  eastern  and  western  standards.  Having  each  other  word  for  word.  It  was  commenced 
thus  systematically  dassfied  his  authorities,  by  Jews  of  Alexandria  as  early  as  285  B.  0., 
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and  was  finished  in  the  oonne  of  yean  by  dJf-  en^ndatibn.*'  The  oonndl  of  Trent,  wluch  met 
ferent  handa,  as  is  evident  from  the  language  in  1545,  apparently  with  a  view  of  preventing 
in  the  several  portions,  and  from  the  style  the  conmsion  that  resulted  from  promisouons 
which  characterizes  the  separate  books.  The  labors  upon  the  Vulgate,  took  it  under  the  p^ 
Pentateuch  is  pronounced  by  scholars  the  best  onliar  patronage  of  the  church,  and  decreed 
portion  of  the  work ;  other  portions  are  une-  (1546)  that  the  edition  '^  should  be  printed  as  ao» 
qual ;  here  and  there  it  is  said  to  betray  an  im-  ourately  as  possible."  As  it  had  become  neoes- 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  sarv  to  prepare  an  authentic  edition  of  the 
The  Greek  Jews,  in  the  declining  state  of  the  antnorized  version,  two  popes,  Pius  lY.  and 
Hebrew  tongue,  made  great  use  of  the  Sei>tuA-  Y.,  addressed  themselves  to  this  task ;  learned 
gint,  and  even  the  Jews  of  Palestine  held  it  in  men  were  assembled,  a  printing  press  was  erect- 
nigh  esteem  until  the  Christians  in  the  2d  oen-  ed  in  the  Vatican,  a  pontiff  looked  over  the 
tnry  quoted  it  against  them.  From  that  time  printed  sheets,  and  the  work  was  published  in 
its  reputation  diminished.  In  Jerome's  day  1590;  but  it  proved  to  be  so  Imperfect  that 
there  were  8  differing,  yet  authorized  editions  Gregory  XIV.  called  another  assembly  of  schol- 
of  the  Septuagint  in  use :  1  in  Palestin^l  at  ars  to  make  another  revision.  This  time  the 
Alexandria,  and  1  in  Constantinople.  Hence  duty  was  more  thorou^y  discharged,  and  the 
the  corruptions  that  mar  the  MSS.  in  our  pos-  Btblia  Sacra  Vvlg,  i!d.  Teat,  FI  P<mt,  Max. 
session.  The  Septuagint  was  the  parent  of  jumt  recog.^  Am.,  the  basis  of  every  subsequent 
many  translations  in  Latin,  Svriac,  Ethiopio,  edition,  was  issued  in  1592.  The  famous  Bel- 
l^ptian,  Armenian,Georgian,  Slavomc,  Arabic,  larmin,  one  of  the  translators,  wrote  the  prelaoe. 
Muiy  oriental  versions  were  made  from  the  Translations  of  the  Kew  Testament  were  made 
Hebrew,  of  uncertain  date ;  among  them  the  very  early  into  all  the  tongues  then  spoken  by 
Targams,  or  *' admirable  versions,"  in  Chaldee,  Christians,  but  these  are  more  interesting  to 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Syriao  translation  the  biblical  scholar  than  to  the  general  re^er. 
called  the  Peshito,  or  ^true,'*  "simple,"  one  of  A  few  words  upon  some  of  the  more  modem 
the  oldest  translations  of  the  Bible,  several  in  veroions  will  however  be  in  place  here. — P<n>- 
Arabio,  and  one  in  Persian.  There  were  also  tions  of  the  Bible  were  translated  into  Saxon 
other  Greek  versions,  of  which  the  most  cele-  by  Aldhelm,  Egbert,  Bede,  and  others,  between 
brated  was  that  of  Aquila,  made  about  A.  D.  140,  the  8th  and  lOth  centuries.  The  first  English 
and  valuable  on  account  of  its  anxious  liter-  version  known  to  be  extant,  is  supposed  to  hare 
alness.  Fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Ori-  been  made  in  1290.  Wydiffe^s  literal  trans- 
gen's  Hexapla.  But  after  the  LXX.  the  most  lation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into  the 
famous  version  from  the  Hebrew  was  the  Latin  popular  English  speech  was  finished  in  1B80, 
verdon  of  Jerome,  the  basis  of  the  present  and  multiplied  by  copying.  This  version 
Vulgate.  Jerome  had  previously  undertaken  has  recently  been  printed  in  England.  The 
a  revision  of  the  old  Latin  translation  from  first  volume  produced  by  Guttenberg's  types, 
the  LXX.  called  the  ItaJa^  but  the  text  of  this  1450''55,  was  the  Latin  Bible^  and  it  was  a 
ancient  version  was  so  much  mutilated,  and  prodigious  effort  for  the  times.  Hardly  had  the 
the  text  of  the  LXX.  itself  was  so  corrupt,  press  completed  it,  when  versions  began  to  multi- 
that  he  was  led  back,  or  perhaps  driven  back,  ply.  In  1528,  William  Tyndale,  ^^findingno  place 
by  the  pressing  urgency  of  his  friends,  to  the  to  do  it  in  all  Euj^and,"  went  to  the  continent, 
original  Hebrew,  and  commenced,  A.  D.  385,  and  there,  at  Worms,  in  1525,  printed  his 
the  new  version,  which  he  completed  in  405.  version  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  original 
The  work,  though  hastily,  was,  on  the  whole,  Greek.  Coverdale^  his  fellow-laborer,  finuhcnl 
well  done.  The  translator  made  use  of  the  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1585, 
Greek  versions  that  were  before  him,  as  and  this  was  followed  by  several  editions  of 
well  as  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Syriac^ways,  ^^Matthew^s  Bible,''  called  also  the  "  Great  ** 
however,  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew.  Bible,  or  "  Cranmer's,"  according  to  its  editors. 
The  translation,  having  to  contend  with  a  su-  This  was  the  authorized  version  under  Edward 
X)erstitiou3  reverence  for  the  LXX.,  met  with  VI.  The  '* Genevan  Bible"  was  a  new  and  care- 
a  doubtful  reception,  and  made  its  way  diowly  fill  revision  of  Coverdale's^  with  annotations, 
into   favor,  but   in   the   course   of    200   or  and  not  being  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Bishop 


indiscreet  revisers,  ambitious  critics,  and  reck-  feice  and  notes.  Its  basis  was  the  **  Great  Bible," 

less  theologians.    The  old  Vulgate  (the  Itala)  and  the  ^*  Grenevan."    A  little  later  appeared 

and  the  new  injured  each  other.    Alcuin,  early  the  Douay  Bible,  the  New  Testament  in  1582, 

in  the  9th  century,  bidden,  and,  as  some  think,  at  Bheims,  the  Old  Testament  in  1609-10,  at 

aided  by  Charlemagne,  revised  and  corrected  Douay,  upon  the  basis  of  the  authorized  Vul- 

Jerome's  version  by  the  H^rew  and  Greek  gate.    Our  present  English  version  was  made 

originals.    Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  direction  of  James  I.,  who,  on  moti9n  of  Dr. 

in  the  11th  century,  revised  it  again,  and  "  all  the  Reynolds,  of  Oxford,  in  the  conference  at  Hamp- 

church  throughout  the  western  world  r^oiced  ton  Court,  commissioned  54  divines  to  under- 

that  it  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  this  take  the  labor.    Beven  of  the  54  died  before 
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the  task  was  oommenoedf  bnt,  in  1606,  the  also  failed.  Oharles  then  went  to  London  (1803), 

books  were  distributed  among  the  remainder  in  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  executive  com- 

6  portions,  and  the  translation  was  diligently  mittee  of  tiie  tract  society,  related  to  them  the 

Eressed.    The  '*  Bishop's  Bible  "  was  the  bads,  destitution  of  Wales,  his  desire  for  a  new  edition 

lithfully  compared  with  the  original  and  cor-  of  the  Welsh  Scriptures,  and  proposed  to  orgfr- 

rected  where  it  was  defectiye.  The  wnole^  with  nize  a  society  for  the  puipose.    Oneofthecom- 

diapters  and  heading^  marginal  glosses,  and  mittee,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  min- 

parallels,  was  completea  and  sent  from  the  press  ister,  much  affected  at  OharWs  account,  replied, 

of  Robert  Barker,  in  1611.— Lot  Germany,  Mar-  "  Certainly :  and  if  for  Wales,  why  not  for  the 

tin  Lather  spent  10  laborionsyears,  from  1622  to  world!"     On  this  idea  the  committee  acted. 

1582,  in  executing  that  wonderful  translation  Hughes  sent  out  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  take  the 

which  has  done  so  much  for  the  Bible  and  for  project  into  consideration,  and  Steinkopf^  a  Ger- 

the  language  into  which  it  was  rendered.  Sev-  man  preacher,  offered  to  gather  information  con- 

eral  portions  of  the  Scriptures  he  had  translated  oerning  tiie  foreign  destitution  of  the  Scriptures, 

into  German  before,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  while  others  were  to  collect  similar  data  at 

yLe.,  the  penitential  and  other  Psalmft  the  Lord's  home,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  before  the 

prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  other  pas-  meeting.    The  meeting  met  pursuant  to  call,  in 

sages,  which  were  often  printed.    It  was  not  London  tayem,  March  7, 1804,  about  800  per- 

till  toward  the  dose  of  1521  that  he  conceived  sons  of  all  denominations,  even  Quakers,  who 

the  plan  of  translating  the  whole ;  but  having  till  that  time  had  never  acted  but  in  one  instance 

commenced,  the  work  nroceeded  rapidly.    The  with  other  Christian  sects.   Steinkopf  made  his 

Hew  Testament  was  nnished  first;  in  a  year  renort.    It  disclosed  an  unexpected  state  of 

oame  the  Pentateuch ;  another  year  completed  affairs,  and  many  influential  persons  present 

the  historical  books  and  the  Ha^ognmha ;  two  were  so  afieoted  by  it,  that  they  immediately 

years  more  brought  Jonah  and  Habakkuk,  and  lent  their  cooperation  to  the  work.  The  society 

the  prophets  were  finished  in  1582.    It  was  aU  commenced  operations  with  a  subscribed  fund 

Luther's  work.    As  the  foundation  he  used  the  of  £700,  appointed  a  president,  vice-president, 

Brescia  edition  of  1494  (his  copy  is  stiU  pre-  secretary,  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee 

served  at  Berlin),  and  with  this  the  LXX.,  the  of  15  church  of  England  laymen,  15  dissenting, 

Vulgate,  and  other  Latin  versions,  while  for  the  and  6  foreigners.    The  members  were  to  pay  a 

Kew  Testament  he  took  the  text  of  Erasmus,  guinea  annually,  a^d  have  a  discount  on  Bibles. 

1519.    Many  versions  have  been  made  since  The  first  object  was  to  supply  Wales.    The  so- 

Luther's,  in  Germany,  but  for  vigor,  simplicity,  ciety,  therefore,  at  once  publiahed  an  edition  of 

and  beauty,  his  has  not  been  surpassed,  not  even  20,000  Bibles  and  5,000  Testaments.    So  great 

by  the  noble  oneof  Augnsti  ana  De  Wette.  was  the  Interest  of  the  Welsh  population  in  tiie 

^  BIBLE  SOCIETIES,  societies  and  assoda-  matter,  that  they  drew  the  first  load  by  hand 

tions  having  for  their  object  the  circulation  of  through  tl)^  cily,  with  great  rejoicing.    The 

the  Bible  in  the  vemaouJar  of  the  people,  or  society  soon  had  auxiliaries,  both  at  home  and 

a  language  which  they  understand.    So  early  on  the  continent.    The  greater  port  of  these, 

as  1698)  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  however,  were  formed  after  1812,  in  which 

knowledge  had  been  organized  in  Great  Britain,  year  the  foreign  secretary  of  the  home  socieW 

ont  of  which  several  similar  organizations  had  visited  the  continent^  and  travelled  through 

sprung,  in  different  parts  of  the  kinffdom,  pre-  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.    Neany 

vious  to  1792.  All  uiese  societies  embraced  the  80  such  associations,  with  numerous  branches, 

circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  one  of  their  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  pre- 

objectsL    But  it  is  believed  that  no  society  had  vious  to  1816,  or  the  era  of  the  American 

been  organized  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  Bible  society.     Many  of  these  embraced  both 

circulating  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  several  were 

Srevious  to  the  era  of  the*' British  and  Foreign  instituted   by   Catholics    themselves,    though 

ible  Society"  (1804).    But  the  work  which  the  the  autiiorities  of  the  church  did  not  always 

^  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowl-  look  with  either  favor  or  forbearance  on  the 

edge  ^  had  been  doing,  and  perhaps  more  es-  movement    A  society   formed   in   Ratisbon 

pecially  that  which  it  refused  to  do^  when  (1806),  for  translating  into  German  and  cirou- 

solicited^  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  era  in  lating  the  Bible,  was  abolished  by  a  papal  bull 

Bible  distribution.    The  society  for  the  pro-  (1817).    Another  formed  in  Presburg,  for  the 

motion  of  Christian  knowledge  had  publidlied  drcuktion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hungarian,  was 

an  edition  of  Welsh  Bibles.    The  supply  was  similarly  dealt  with.    In  many  countries,  the 

exhausted,  and  the  destitution  great.    A  mis-  royal  favor  and  cooperation  were  extended  to 

Isionary  named  Thomas  Charles,  who  had  labor-  the  enterprise  of  the  societies,  as  in  Norway  and 

|ed  for  20  years  in  the  gospel,  travelling  through  Bussia,  though  the  society  in  Russia  was  abol- 

W  ales,  preaching  and  organiziuff  Sunday  schools,  ished  by  roy u  ukase,  in  1 826,  and  the  same  year 

Qived  the  matter  of  a  new  supply  on  the  society,  a  Russian  Protestant  Bible  society  was  formed* 

After  many  delays,  the  society  issued  an  edition  Now  (1858)  there  exist  72  Bible  societies  with 

of  10,000  in  1796.    This  exhausted,  (yharles  numerous  auxiliaries,  agencies,  and  branches, 

called  for  more.    The  call  was  disregarded,  and  and  these  societies  are  distributed  in  almost 

he  attempted  an  edition  by  subscription.    This  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe.— In  1816,  the 
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^'American  Bible  Sooiet j*^  vas  formed.  Its  first  society  has  aided  far&ga  wSaaamBxj  societiea  in 
object  was  to  supply  the  destitatioii  of  the  Bible  all  parts  of  •the  world,  with  its  own  issues,  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  then,  according  to  its  also  with  fhnds  to  enable  them  to  translate  and 
ability,  extend  its  influence  to  other  countries^  print  on  nussicmary  ground. — The  ^  Americaa 
whether  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  pagan,  and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  was  established  in 
Previous  to  the  American  Bible  society,  the  1887,  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Bible  society  of  Philadelphia  had  been  formed  Kew  York,  April  12, 1848.  It  was  formed  by 
(1808),  and  also  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  a  secession  of  the  Baptists  from  the  American 
Massachusetts  (1809),  also  one  in  Halifax  (1813),  Bible  society.  The  d(^gn  of  the  latter  societj' 
and  one  in  Antigua  (1814).  The  American  was  stated  at  its  organisation  to  be  the  dissem- 
Bible  society  was  formeil  in  New  York,  and  its  ination  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  received  versions 
receipts  for  the  first  year  were  $87,779  85,  and  where  they  exist,  and  in  the  most  faithful  trans- 
its circulation  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  6,410  lations,  where  tiiey  may  be  required.  The  latter 
volumes.  After  an  existence  of  42  years,  its  dause  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  ApriL  1868,  were  to  decide  what  versions  should  be  deemed 
$d86,*960,  and  its  issues  reached  712,114  vol-  worthyofnatronage,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
mnes.  In  1858-^4,  the  issues  were  816,899  discretion  tney  refused  aid  to  the  existing  Ben- 
volumes.  The  total  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  galee  and  Burmese  versions,  because  the  Greek 
by  the  society  up  to  the  present  year  (1858),  word  fieamCm  was  translated  in  those  versions 
has  been  12,804,088  volumes  of  the  Bible,  or  by  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Ensliah  ^'  im-  * 
parts  of  the  Bible,  in  all  cases  without  note  or  merse."  During  the  year  1856-'67  the  Ameri- 
oomment  In  1852,  the  society  commenced  the  can  and  foreign  Bible  society  put  into  circulation 
construction  of  a  new  building  to  accommodate  98,000  copies  of  the  Scriptui^  beside  employ- 
its  enlarged  operations.  The  comer-stone  was  ing  92  Bible  readers,  or  persons  who  visit  rami- 
laid  on  May  11,  and  in  a  few  days  less  ^an  one  lies  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  them  the 
year  the  new  premises  were  ready  for  occupancy  Bible,  for  religious  conversation  and  prayer, 
at  a  cost  of  $308,000.  The  immense  structure  who  were  distributed  through  this  country, 
occupies  an  entire  square  bounded  by  Third  Canada,  Mexico,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Fourth  avenues,  and  Eighth  and  Ninth  China,  and  Greece.  The  whole  amount  of  re- 
streets,  and  covers  nearly  f  of  an  acre  of  sur-  ceipts  for  the  same  year  was  $56,649  49. — ''  The 
face,  is  6  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  with  free-  American  Bible  Union*'  was  organized  in  New 
atone  copings,  and  commands  attention  by  its  York,  June  10, 1850.  Its  object  is  ^*to  procure 
magnitude,  proportions,  and  finish.  In  1858  and  circulate  the  most  faithful  versions  of  the 
the  constitution  of  the  society  was  amended,  sacred  Scriptures,  in  all  languages  throughout 
In  1847  the  managers  of  the  American  Bible  the  world.''  Its  founders  seceded  from  the 
society  found  that  their  Bibles,  and  those  of  American  and  foreign  Bible  society  May  28, 
England,  had  many  small  discrepancies  which  1850^  when  that  body  decided  that  it  was  not  its 
embarrassed  the  proof-readers.  They  therefore  provmce  or  duty  to  revise  the  English  BiblcL 
entered  on  a  thorough  collation  of  the  English  nor  to  procure  a  revision  of  it  from  others;  ana 
Scriptures,  under  direction  of  their  committee  that  in  its  Mure  issues  it  would  only  circulate 
on  versions.  That  conmiittee  made  a  report  the  existing  commonly  received  version.  The 
of  their  doings  in  1851.  Their  collator  found  membership  is  composed  of  voluntary  con- 
but  little  short  of  24,000  minor  discrepancies  in  tributors,  $80  constituting  a  member,  $100  a 
the  text,  but  no  one  of  which  affected  the  sense,  director  for  life.  Its  contributors  for  member- 
The  committee,  in  addition  to  ^e  collation  of  ship  in  1858  are  about  15J}00  persons,  found 
the  text)  which  was  thoroughly  done,  decided  in  every  portion  of  the  iJnited  States,  in 
also  to  prepare  a  now  series  of  chapter-head-  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  wher- 
ings.  This,  in  1857,  caused  great  complaint  ever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The 
on  the  part  of  many  local  societies  and  mem-  field  of  its  operations  is  the  world.  It  has 
bet's,  so  that  in  January,  1858,  the  board  felt  it  aided  extensively  in  the  preparation  or  dr- 
their  duty  to  collate  the  heamngs  of  the  Eng-  onlation  of  versions  made  on  its  principles, 
lish  Bibles  (as  well  as  the  text),  and  remove  for  the  Chinese,  Karens,  Siamese,  French,  Span- 
those  which  had  been  made  new.  The  societ^t  ish,  Italian,German,  and  Eng^lish.  It  has  just  corn- 
sells  and  distributes  its  books  in  this  country  pleted  a  reviaon  of  the  Spanish  New  Testament, 
chiefly  through  its  auxiliary  societies,  of  which  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  version 
it  has  in  the  states  and  territories  nearly  8,000.  in  ^at  language.  A  revision  of  the  Italian 
Twice  in  the  course  of  its  existence  have  the  en-  New  Testament  has  been  published  and  widely 
ergies  of  the  society  been  directed  by  special  ao-  circulated.  But  the  primary  lum  of  the  union 
tion  to  the  work  of  supplying  the  destitute  in  our  is  to  prepare  a  thorough  and  faithful  revision  of 
own  country  with  the  Bible,  in  1829  and  1856.  the  common  English  version.  To  accomplish  this 
In  addition  to  the  intention  of  the  society  to  it  has  employed  the  aid  of  scholars  of  nine  evan- 
supply  every  family  with  the  Bible,  where  it  geUcal  denominations.  Though  mainly  com- 
findis  a  willingness  to  receive  it,  its  funds  are  posed  of  Baptists,  it  professes  to  act  without 
also  expended  in  the  work  of  translating  and  reference  to  denominational  differences.  The 
circulating  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lands.  In  principle  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  translators 
pursuance  of  this  work,  the  American  Bible  is:  Express  in  language  most  readily  understood 
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bjtliweople^^  the  ezflot  meaning  of  the  inspired  among   Protestants.     At  first,   the  London 

originaL^'    Ko  views  of  expediency  are  allowed  society  had  connived  at   this  difference   of 

to  wxUistand  the  ioTariable  operation  of  this  sentiment,  or  at  least  had  not  allowed  itself 

role.    The  preUminary  reyiflion  of  the  entire  to   interfere   with   its   free   exercise.     Thus 

Kew  Testament  is  in  the  oonrse  of  publication,  the  German  auxiliary  societies  had  from  the 

beine  sent  forth  for  criticism  among  all  classes  outset   purchased   for   circulation   the    Oan- 

of  stmolara,  who  are  willing  to  examine  it,  and  stein  Bible,  in  which  the  apocryphal  books 

Biggest  any  improyement     No  expense  has  were  intermingled  with  the  canonical  (Protes- 

been  spared  in  proonring  books  or  supplying  tant).    A  feeling  began  to  be  manifest  on  this 

every  posnble  aid  for  the  greatest  perfection  of  subject  perhaps,  first,  and  certainly  with  great- 

thework.  This  preliminary  revision  is  subjected  est  violence,  in  Scotland.    The  parent  society 

to  careful  examination  and  correction,  by  a  decided,  therefore,  to  request  its  auxiliaries  to 

learned  committee  composed  of  eminent  bibncal  leave  out  the  Apocrypha  (1811).    This  request 

critics.    The  society  publishes  a  quarterly  jour-  produced  some  feeling,  and  it  was  rescinded 

ni^  giving  details  of  its  progress,  and  a  monthly  (1813).    The  apocryphal  war  was  thus  fairly 

with  tibe  revised  Scriptures,  as  they  may  be  ready  commenced;  for  the  passing  and  subsequent 

fiv  pnUio  examination.    Since  its  origin  it  has  rescinding  of  the  resolution  of  1811  brought  the 

issued  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  287,800  copies,  parties  into  position.    The  inspiration  of  the 

48,109,600  pages;  of  quarterlies,  tracts,  ^^  apocryphal  books  was  discussed,  and  the  cus- 

880,801  copies,  11,689,204  pages.   Total  copies,  tom  of  the  Protestant  church  cited,  which  had 

668,601;  total  pages,  69, 748,804.    The  receipts  translated  the  Apocrynha,  and  even  iu  the 

have  now  reaohedthe  sum  of$46,000  per  annum,  establishment  apiM>mted  it  *^to  be  read  in  the 

and  are  steadily  increasing.  The  library  collected  churches."    While  the  general  sentiment  was 

for  its  translators'  use  numbers  more  than  4,000  in  &vor  of  the  non-inspiration  of  the  apocry- 

▼olmnee,  and  comprises  some  of  the  rarest  works  phal  books,  one  party  insisted  on  the  propriety 

on  biblical  criticism  which  can  be  found  in  of  their  circulation,  on  the  ground  that  the 

the  world. — ^The  ^*  Bible  Revision  Association"  catalogue  of  the  canon  was  not  inspired,  and 

was  orffanized  in    Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  2,  that  even  the  Protestant  canon  itseLf  was  not 

1868.    Its  location  is  in  LouisvUle,  £y.     It  an  article  of  faith,  but  might  contain  uninspired 

has  a  board  of  80  managers  and  executive  offi-  books.    On  ti^e  other  hand,  the  anti-apocry- 

cers.     It  occupies  the  southern   and  south-  phal  party  rigidly  defined  the  difference  be- 

westem  of  the  United  States.    It  has  a  member-  tween  the  canonical  and  apociypbal  books, 

ship  of  about  8,000  persons,  and  is  rapidlv  ex-  designating  the  apooyphal  as  "  &r  below  the 

ten^ng  its  operations,  in  conjunction  with  the  level  of  many  human  writings,  full  of  false- 

American  Bible  union,  with  whidh  it  coOper-  hoods,  errors,  superstitions,  and  contradictions, 

atesintheobjectsof  its  organization.— When  the  and  the  more  dangerous  for  assuming  to  be  a 

British  and  foreign  Bible  society  was  formed,  Divine  revelation."    The  Scotch  party  was  vio- 

tbe  Bible  was  printed  and  circulated  in  60  lent,  the  continental  unyielding.    Thepublica- 

tongues;  now  it  is  printed  and  circulated  in  tion  of  the  Catholic  Bible  in  Italian,  Spanish, 

166  versions,  and  in  neariy  all  of  these  the  and  Portuguese,  in  1819,  with  the  coopera- 

British  and  foreign  Bible  society  aided  direct-  tion  of  the  sodetv,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 

ly  or  indirectly,  and  in  many  of  them  the  flames.     It  was  thought  by  the  Edinburgh 

American    Bible    society  had   an   important  sodety  a  violation  of  ^e  act  of  1818.    It  was 

ahare.    Ninety-nine  new  vermons  have,  been  urged  that  to  publish  a  Bible  in  -whidh  the 

made,  indnding  14  European   languages,  15  apocryphal  books  were  made  canonical,  was 

Awatifi,  11  Polynesian,  11  African,  and  7  Amer-  worse  than  merely  to  publish  them  as  apocry- 

ican.    Many  of  these  were  first  made  written  vhtl  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 

languages  by  the  sodetiea    By  the  efforts  of  The  London  society,  on  a  revision  of  its  course, 

Bible  societies,  since  1804,  have  been  circulated  decided  it  to  be  erroneous,  and  resolved,  Aug. 

about  48  millions  of  copies  of  the  BiUe,  either  19, 1822,  that  the  moneys  of  the  society  should 

entire  or  in  part— But  the  history  of  Bible  henceforth  be  used  only  in  printing  the  canoni- 

societies  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  cal  books,  and  that  if  the  auxiliaries  published 

of  the  controversy  wit^  regard  to  the  Apocry«  the  Apocrypha,  t^ey  should  do  it  at  their  own 

pha,  in  which  they  were  involved  from  about  expense.    When,  in  accordance  with  this  act, 

1811,  and  which  was  not  finaUy  settled  until  L^der  Van  Ess  asked  aid  in  publishing  his 

1827.    The  one  idea  of  Bible  sodetiea,  the  dr'  Bible,  and  promised  to  indude  the  Apocrypha 

eolation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  com-  at  his  own  expense,  the  society  appropriated 

ment,  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  engaged  all  £500  for  the  purpose  (Sept.  24,  1824).    The 

parties   indiscriminatdy,    and    espedally    all  anti-iqpocryphal  piurty  procured  the  rescinding 

parties    of    the   reformation.     The   Oatholio  of  the  act   the  following  December,  on  the 

church  had  a  different  canon  of  Scripture.  fix)m  ground  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  still 

the  Protestant  On  the  oontinent  various  causes  undistinguished  f^om  the  canonical,  and  that, 

had  conspired  to  separate  the  Protestants- less  therefore,  although  the  sodety's  money  was 

in  this  matter  firom  the  Oatholics  than  their  not  used  to  publish  them,  they  neverthdess 

brethren  in  Great  Britain..    Oonsequently,  on  had  the  apparent  sanction  of  inspiration  by  the 

the  continentu  the  Catholic  canon  was  ini  use  good  company  in  which  the  sodety  allowed 
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them  to  be  pnt,  by  oonsenting  to  have  them  Botloed,  and  that  Is  the  extreme  eheapi^MS  of 

intermiBgled  with  the  inspired  books.     The  the  Bible,  under  the  anspioes  of  the  Ajnerican 

Bociety,  in  rescinding  the  above  act  of  i^propri-  Bible  sodely.     A  good  BiUe  for  family  use 

ation,  advanced  only  one  step  fturther  in  the  (the  ^brevier  Bible*'  of  the  society)  can  now 

apocryphal  r^orm.     It  had,  in  the  act  of  be  had  for  45  cents,  while  a  nonpai^  edition 

rescindinff^  declared  that  the  money  of  the  costs  only  85  oents,  and  Testaments  are  as 

society  nught  be  allied  to  tad  those  editions  cheap  as  61>  cents.    This  is  partly  the  result  of 

of  the  Bible  in  which  the  apocryphal  books  the  donations  the  society  receives,  but  mose 

were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  canon.    The  especially  of  the  inmiense  circulation  the  Bible 

anti-apocryphal  party  had  ah-eady  achieved  too  his  under  its  action  attained, 
many  victories  to  be  satisfied  with  so  moderate       BIBLIOAL  GEOGRAPHT.   In  the  heart  of 

ground.    The  Edinburgh  society  now  protested  the  eastern  oontlnent^embra<^  by  5  seas,  the 

^an.  IT,  1825)  against  this  compromiBO  of  Mediterranean,  the  >WgffMwi^  the  Euzine,  the 

Protestantism,  and  procured,  in  the  following  Caspian,  and  the  Persian  golf^  lies  a  section  of 

February,  a  rescinding  act  which  swept  the  the  gbbe  which  has  heea.  the  arena  of  most 

records  of  the  London  society  of  all  former  of  ue  events  recorded  in  Scripture.    Here 

acts  on  the  subject    The  matter  stood  now  the  scene  opens  in  Genesis,  here  the  curtain  of 

where  it  had  before  1811,  but  the  anti-apocrv-  the  flood  falls  on  the  first  act,  and  here,  in  one  of 

phal  sentiment  was  consdous  of  its  strength,  the  coast-idands  of  the  j£gflsaiL  occurs  the  doe- 

and  now  initiated  i>ositive  proceedings.  A  two  ing  vision  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  north,  the 

years'  contest  folio we<L  in  which  the  ground  great  Oancarianwall  spans  the  breach  between 

was  all  reviewed,  and  the  end  of  which  was  a  tiie  waters  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  the 

resolution  of  the  London  society  (May  8, 1827),  desert  of  salt  flanks  the  eastern  border  from  the 

that  no  association  or  individuid  circulating  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  gnl^  and  the  arid  sands 

apocryphal  books  should  receive  ^d  from  the  of  Arabia  complete  the  enclosure  <m  the  south, 

society,  that  none  but  bound  books  should  be  The  territory  thus  bounded  was  unequalled  in 

dbtributed  to  tiie  aunliaries,  and  that  the  auz*  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of  its  products, 

iliaries  should  circulate  tiiem  as  received,  and  the  fodlities  of  its  commerce,  and  the  salubri^ 

that  all  societies  printing  the  apocryphal  books  of  its  climate.   It  was  fit  to  be  the  cradle  of  the 

should  place  the  amount   granted  them  for  race.  A  single  mountainous  system,  the  Taurus, 

Bibles  at  the  disposal  of  the  parent  society,  cuts  centri^y  across  the  entire  area,  divi<Ung 

Thus  ended  the  controversy,  a   controversy  it  into  ST  nearly  equal  northern  and  southern 

which  threatened  for  a  time  to  split  the  par-  portions.    This  chain,  bifurcating  in  Ararat^ 

ent  society  itself  and  which  did  result  in  the  sends  one  of  its  spurs  to  the  hes^  of  the  Per- 

secession   of  many  auxiliaries   on   the    con-  sian  gul^  and  unites  the  other  with  the  great 

tinent.     Previous   to   this    controversy,    the  Persian  range.    Dividing  similariy  at  the  head 

Roman  Catholic  chTurch  had  in  many  instances  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  sends  the  southern  or 

Specially  on  the  continent)  acted  with  tiie  Libanns  spur  along  the  eastern  shores  of  that 

Protestants.    Bat,  as  already  mentioned,  that  sea,  and  distributes  the  other  into  those  scatter- 

church  had  abolished   the  Bible   society  of  ed  and  broken  peaks  which  like  sentries  flank 

Ratisbon  (1817)  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  the  semicircular  coast  of  the  Anatolian  penin- 

Meanwhile  the  London  society  continued  the  sula,  until  they  meet  the   Caucasus  on  the 

fud  of  its  funds,  under  its  successive  prohibi-  north.    Thus  this  whole  sea-^rt  section  is  one 

tions  in  reference  to  the  Apociypha,  to  the  vast  water-shed  with  two  culminating  points, 

individual    enterprise   which    still   persisted,  Ararat  in  the  north  and  Lebanon  in  the  south. 

at  Munich,  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  well  watered  by  large   and  numerous 

Gradually  the  Roman  Catholic  chorch  with-  rivers,  emptying  into  all  these  endrding  seas, 

drew  its  favor  from  an  enterprise  that  refased  among  which  are  prominent  the  Euphrates, 

its  aid  in  the  cireulation  of  that  which  she  the  Tigris,  the  Barada,  the  Orontes,  and  the 

deemed  the  canon  of  Scripture,  until,  fix>m  the  Jordan.    Add  to  the  t&mUary  thus  described, 

cooperation  which  had  characterized  the  early  a  narrow  strip  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 

history  of  Bible  societies,  the  movement  became  Mediterranean,  and  the  peninsulas  of  Italy  and 

essentially  Protestant.    The  American  Bible  so-  the  Peloponnesus  on  the  northern,  and  the  area 

dety,  made  up  of  materials  more  thoroughly  Pn-  of  biblical  geography  Is  complete.    In  this  ex- 

ritanic  and  less  Lutheran  and  continental,  from  pause  are  included  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Mesopo- 

the  outset,  was  free  from  the  distractions  grow-  tamia,  and  Chaldea  in  the  east,  the  extensive 

ing  out  of  this  dispute.    That  society  has  never  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  in  the 

published  any  other  than  the  canonical  (Ptt)tes-  north,  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  west,  and  the 

taut)  books ;  and  the  only  instance  in  which  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  Egypt  in  the  south, 

it  hsa  departed  (if  it  be  a  departure)  from  the  while  Palestine  glitters  in  the  centre  of  the 

avowed  principle  of  circulating  the  canoni-  whole.    The  more  specific  geographical  features 

cal  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  is  in  of  these  several  kingdoms  will  be  found  under 

the  headings  it  has  given  to  the  chapters.    In  their  appropriate  heads.    The  study  of  biblical 

both  the  London  and  American  societies  the  geography  has  a  repulsive  feature  to  the  stu- 

standard  English  version  followed  is  that  of  dent  in  the  almost  universal  changes  of  the 

Xing  James. — One  thing  more  remains  to  be  names  of  localities  in  modem  works,  and  the 
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isooaeqnent  inabilltx  to  identify  many  plaoes  !▼  a  recent  period,  reoeiyed  less  attention  there 
poeseasing  the  profonndeet  interest  and  impor-  than  npon  the  continent  llie  labors  dt 
tance.  Mnch  has  lately  been  done  by  the  re-  Lowndes,  Home,  Dibdin,  and  Watt,  have  of 
searches  of  travellers  in  the  Eastmade  in  the  late  jrears  done  mnch  to  promote  its  cultivation, 
special  interest  of  Bible  history.  We  may  here  In  this  conntry  the  science  has  been  vexy  nat- 
mention  with  the  hidbest  encominm,  the  *^  Bib-  nrally  neglected.  Bat  the  general  diflhsion  of 
Heal  Besearches  in  Palestine  and  in  the  adja-  knowlec^  and  wealth  has  led  to  the  formation 
cent  regions,"  by  that  indefatigable  scholar.  Dr.  andrapidincrease  of  pnblio  and  private  libhiries ; 
Bobinson  of  this  country ;  as  also  an  admirable  bibliography  is  ther^ore  receiving  iQcreased  at- 
treatise,  "Sinu  and  Palestine,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  tention,  and  the  importance  of  its  claims  as  a 
Stanley,  canon  of  Oanterbnry,  England.  Mr.  practical  science  is  freqnentiy  and  snocesft- 
Stanley  well  remarks  in  his  prefia^ry  adver-  ndly  nrged  hv  our  leading  educational  and  lite* 
tisement:  ^^Much  has  been  written,  and  still  rary  men.  It  is  tiie  fsiult  of  many  of  the  vota- 
remains  to  be  written,  both  on  the  history  and  ries  of  bibliography,  espedally  in  France,  that 
geography  of  the  chosen  people.  But  there  they  have  exaggerated  tiie  value  of  their  fiivor- 
have  been  comparatively  few  attempts  to  illus^  ite  pursuit  fiEur^yond  that  rank  to  wMch  it  is 
trate  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  &irly  entitied  in  the  scale  of  human  knowle^ ; 
other."  The  influence  of  the  geography  of  a  and  Peignot^  Aohard,  and  others,  have  repre* 
country  on  its  history,  its  poetry,  and  even  its  sented  it  as  the  most  extensive,  and  even  uni* 
philosophy  and  religion,  is  very  great,  and  it  is  versal,  of  all  sciences.  Notibing  certainly  can 
not  easy  to  overrate  the  value  of  such  works  be  more  absurd  than  to  view  it  in  this  light, 
as  those  above  mentioned  in  iQustrating  the  merely  because  it  treats  of  books,  and  because 
narrative  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  books  are  the  vd^des  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge. 
BIBLI06BAFHT  (Gr.  /9i/3Xtov,  a  book,  and  Tet  this  is  the  only  foundation  that  can  be 
y/M^  to  describe),  uterally  rignifies  the  do-  discovered  for  these  extravagant  representa- 
scription  of  books.  Among  the  Greeks  the  term  tions,  which  tend,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  exag- 
fiipKMyptKfna  signified  only  the  writing  or  tran-  gerated  pretension,  to  bring  ridicide  npon  a 
scription  of  books;  and  a  bibliographer  with  object  which  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise 
them  was  a  writer  of  books,  in  tiie  sense  of  a  than  highly  important,  when  simply  and  cor- 
oopyist.  The  French  term  Bibliographie  was  rectiy  defined.  Oonfbrmably  to  wnat  has  now 
long  used  to  signify  only  an  acquaintance  with  been  stated,  it  is  the  province  of  the  bibliogra- 
ancient  writings,  and  with  the  art  of  decipher-  pher  to  be  acquainted  with  the  materials  of 
ing  them.  In  its  modem  and  more  extended  which  books  are  composed,  and  their  different 
sense,  bibliography  may  be  defined  to  be  the  forms,  the  number  of  pages,  the  typographical 
sdenoe  or  knowledge  of  books,  in  regard  to  character,  the  number  and  description  of  the 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  their  plates,  the  completeness,  correctness,  and  all 
difEerent  degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  the  otner  external  peculiarities  or  distinctions  of 
and  real  value,  the  subjects  discussed  by  their  an  edition.  He  Knows  not  only  the  treatises 
respective  authors,  and  the  rank  which  they  that  have  been  written  on  anv  particular  topic, 
ought  to  hold  hi  the  clsssification  of  a  library,  their  comparative  value,  and  the  various  edi- 
It  is  therefore  divided  into  2  branches,  the  first  tions  of  books,  but  also  m  what  important  re- 
of  which  has  reference  to  the  contents  of  books^  spects  one  edition  differs  from  another ;  when 
and  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase^  and  from  what  cause  omissions  have  been  made, 
inteUectnal  bibliography;  the  second  treats  of  deficiencies  supplied,  errors  corrected,  and  ad- 
thesr  external  character,  the  history  of  parth3U-  ditions  subjoined.  When  books  have  been 
lar  copies.  Ac,  and  may  be  termed  material  published  anonymously,  or  pseudonymoualy,  he 
biblio^nphy.  The  object  of  the  first  kind  is  to  indicates  the  real  name  of  the  concealed  auwor ; 
aoquamt  literary  men  with  the  most  valuable  and  with  regard  to  the  rarity  of  books,  he  is 
books  in  every  department  of  study,  dther  by  acquainted  with  all  the  causes  which  have  con- 
means  cf€aUu(>fU4Bramnn^  simply,  or  by  sim-  tributed  to  render  them  scarce.  FLoally,  as  a 
Slar  or  alphabetical  catalogues,  accompanied  by  library  destitute  of  arrangement  is  a  *^  chaos 
cxftical  remarks.  Consiaerea  as  a  distinct  and  not  a  cosmos,"  he  disposes  the  books 
science,  bibliography  has  been,  and  still  is,  cul-  which  it  comprises,  in  ^ch  an  order  as  will 
tivated  most  extensively  in  France,  Gercoany,  present  an  agreeable  appearance  to  the  eye; 
and  Italy.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  d^ee,  to  and  in  compiling  a  catalogue,  he  assigns  to 
the  riches  of  the  large  puolic  libraries  of  those  them  that  place  which  t^ey  ought  to  hold  in 
oonntries,  which  are  finely  accessible  to  alL  the  the  system  of  daasification  adoj[>ted  for  arrang- 
greatnumberof  fine  private  collections,  and  the  ing  a  public  or  private  collection  of  boolra. 
familiarity  of  their  scholars  and  literary  men  Such  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  bibliogra- 
witii  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  To  the  re-  pher,  requiring  a  variety  and  extent  of  knowl- 
searches  of  Barbier  and  Brunet,  Ebert  and  edge,  seldom  u  ever  possessed  by  a  single  indi- 
Ebch,  Tirabosohi  and  Gamba,  the  history  of  vidual.  Hence  different  writers  have  ^cussed 
literature  ia  deeply  indebted.  Great  Bntain  particular  topics  of  bibliography ;  and  from 
can  indeed  boast  of  its  rich  public  and  private  their  united  labors  can  be  collected  the  multifa- 
ooUeotions ;  but  the  use  of  them  is  limited,  and  rious  information  requisite  to  constitute  the 
henoe  the  solenoe  has,  until  within  comparative-  well-informed  bibliographer.     A  collection  of 
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all  the  works  Mongiiig  to  the  TariooB  depart- 
ments of  this  soienoe,  inclnding  general  and 
special  bibliograph/,  wonld,  it  has  been  es- 
timated, exceed  20,000  roinmes.  The  more 
important  of  these  are  indicated  or  desoribed  in 
Kamar*8  BibUo^f^hie  pdUographieo^phma^ 
tie<hbiblioffraph%pkB  i^SneraU^  2  vols.  8vo.  lA^ge, 
1888;  also  in  reignot's  Beperioire  bibUogrch 
phiaueuniv&nel,  8to.  Paris,  1812;  Homers  '*In- 
troauction  to  the  stady  of  Bibliography,*'  toL  ii^ 
8vo.Lond.18U;  Bohn's  "  General  Oatalogne,'^ 
▼ol  i.,  8yo.  Lond.  1847 ;  and  Petdioldt's  Aru&i' 
•aerj^lr  Literatwr  der  BtbliothehmssenKhc^  an 
important  (German  periodical  conunenoed  in 
1840.  For  information  npon  certain  points  con- 
nected with  bibliography,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  Book,  Booe-bklung^  Book-bindinc^ 
Gatalogubs,  Diplomatios,  £ir0BATaro,  Iibba- 
BUS,  Mavxtsobifts^  Papbb,  Pfimrnro,  and  Wbi- 
TiKo.  The  following  elementary  works  treat 
generally  upon  all  mattera  iq>pertaining  to  this 
science.  Altbongh  not  very  recent^  and  a  part  of 
them  not  well  digested,  they,  nevertheless,  con- 
tain mnch  carious  as  well  as  nsefol  information : 

AoffAXD  (0.  F.)    Oooifl   616meiitaire  d«  BlbllognphI«k 

StoIb^Bto.    MwwlUe,  180e-7. 
BouLiJU)  (S^    TniU  61toftenUira  do  Blbliognpbto.  Svo. 

DsinB(M.)    Elaleltnng  in  dls  BOohmkiuid*.    Sded.9To]fl. 

4to.    Wien.l790-'«. 
PiBDXH  (T.  F.)    Blbliognphleal  DecuneroiL    8  toIa.  royvl 

Sto.    London,  1817. 
HoBira  (T.  H.)    An  Intmdaetioa  to  the  Stodj  of  BibUogn- 

phjr.    2  vols.  8va    London.  181^ 
FxioiiOT  (G.)    Dietlonnalra  Biti«onn«  do  Btbltologle  (with 

aupplement>    8  toIa.  8va    Psrls^  180a-'4^ 
HoniLLAKO  (V.)    Btodio  Blbliografloo.    Sd  ed.  8y0b    F»- 

lormo,  1882. 

"We  purpose,  in  the  fbrther  discnssion  of  thb 
article,  to  give  a  select  list  of  some  of  the  sources 
of  information  npon  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  bibliography,  arranging  them 
in  alphabetical  order  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  and  adding  occasional  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks. 

I, — The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing^  ManU' 
scripts  and  Diplomatics^  Monograms  and  Au- 
tographs^  Materials  for  Writing  or  PriiUing^ 
Engraving  on  Woody  Oopper^  SUme^  Ac 

The  subjects  belonging  to  this  section  have 
furnished  topics  for  much  elaborate  research, 
and  some  of  them  for  speculations  and  disputes 
not  yet  brought  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  indicate  the  inquiries 
which  belons  to  different  departments  of  bibli- 
ogr^>by,  with  some  of  the  best  guides  to  in- 
formation upon  each,  leaving  the  discussion  of 
the  topics  themselves  for  separate  articles. 

Arlb  (TiroA.)  The  Origin  and  Progreas  of  Writing  as  well 
hieroglyphic  as  elomentarjr.  A  new  edition  orUiia  im- 
portant work  haa  been  pabliahed  bj  Bowe,  in  1  toI. 
rojralqnarta  lUnatratedbyEngravin^i  Sded.4to.  Lon- 
don, 1808. 

G&iMPOLUOK-FxanAo  {3. J.)  Pr6da  dn  Sjat^me  SOtoo- 
fljphlqne  dea  aneiena  Egyptlena,  areo  planchea.  Sd^d. 
royal  8T0.    Parla,18».^^^^ 

FoBTiA  n^URBAjr.  Eaaai  anr  rOriglne  de  rfiorltnre,  anr 
aon  Introdaetion  dana  la  Gr&ee,  et  aoa  Uaage,  juaqn'aa 
Tempa  d'Homdre.    8ya    Parla.  1682. 

Fbt  (£.)  Pantoffraphl*;  containing  acenrate  coplea  of  aU 
the  known  alphabeta  In  the  world,  together  with  an  Bng- 


Ilah  esmluatton  of  the  Aiaee  or  power  of  each  lettat 
Boyal  SVo.    London,  1799. 

(J.  B.)    PaMogr^ihte  nnlTeieella   OoUeeOoB  de 


a^-aimUe  d^J^erltnrae  «ie  tone  lea  Peuplea,  et  tone  lea 
tempa,  etc.  et  acoompagn^a  d^Ezplicationa  hiatociqnea 
et  deecriptiyea  par  3ilL  GhampoUion-Figeao  et  Alm6 
ChampoUion  File.  4  Tola,  fblio.  Paria,  U^. 
Waiixt  (M.  N.  nn.)  Ib^mento  de  PaUKMnphiOb  %  Toia. 
royal  4ta    Parla,  1888. 

2.  M AVUSCaiPTS  AVD  DiPLOlLLTZCS. 

DsLumnra  (A.  FO  Mannacrita  de  U  BibUothcqne  de  Lyon. 
Pr^cMte  d^  nn  Baaal  aor  lea  M88.  en  gto^raL  Sbo.  8  Tola. 
8T0.    Lra,181iL 

Xbbbt  (F.  a.)  Zor  Handachriftenhnnda.  9  Tok.  Sro. 
Leipxlg,  1895-'87. 

HnfFHsnTa  (H.  N.)  The  Illnalnated  Beoka  of  the  MMdIe 
Agea:  An  Aooonnt  of  the  DoTelopment  and  Proneaaef 
the  Art  of  Illumination,  aa  a  diatinct  branch  of  nctorial 
Ornamentation,  Ae.  Uloatrated  by  a  aeriea  of  ezamplea, 
efthealaoof  theoiiglnala,by(hrenJonaa.  Folia  Lon- 
don, 1848. 

A  fpUudid  and  cosUr  work. 

Mabuxov  (J.)  De  fie  Diplomatlen  LIbri  Bex,  onm  Bnmle- 

menta    8d  ed.  9  Tola.  ITolio  (line  platea).    Neapoli,1788L 
HoHTTAvcoK  (DoM  B.  DB.)    Bibliotheca  BibUothecamm 

Manoacriptonun  KoTa.    9ToU.folio.    Paria,  1789. 
NouTSAV  Trait4  de  Dijdomatiqtte.     Par  denx  Beligleuz 

Bdnddietlna,  de  le  Gong,  de  8.  Haor.    (MIL  Tonatain  and 

Taaain.)    6  Toh.  4to.    Parla,  17B0. 
YAiinta  (DoM  ML)  Dietionnaire  BaJaonB^  de  DiplomattqiM. 

9Tola.8To.    Paiia,1774. 

A  QooMMBdloai  or  Vhm  Urgw  and  mort  eoHlj  worfaof  MabOloBi] 


8.  MONOORAini  AHD  AUTOOBAPHB. 

Bbvujoit  (F.)  Dietlonnaixe  dea  If onegramnMa,  Manraea 
flgoriea,  Lettrea  initialea,  Noma  abr^g^a,  eto.  aTee  lee- 
qneb  lea  Pelntrea,  Deaainatenra,  OraTenia  et  Bcuhitena 
ont  dMgnA  leiti*  No&m.  8d  ed.  8  paita,  4tA  Mnnieh, 
1889-*4^ 

"  Ounmra  \A»  {BpertaDt"— Braaci. 

FoHTAim  (P.  J.)   Dea  Colleetiona  dea  Antographea  et  de 

ruUUti  qn*on  pent  en  rettrer.    8to.    Parla,  1884. 
FoiTTAXKn  (P.  J.)    Manuel  de  TAznateur  dea  Antographea. 

8?o.    Pal1^1Wl 
Pkosot  (O.)   Becherohea  hiatoifqnea  et  bibUograpldqaoa 

anr  lea  Antographea  et  aor  rAutographle.   Sro.    DQeB, 

1888. 

4.  MATiaiAlS  VOB  Writino  OB  PanVTIMO. 

Koon  QL)  HIatorieal  Aooonnt  of  the  Substanoee  wUdi 
hare  be<m  need  to  deaoribe  OTenta  and  to  oouTey  irtaae, 
from  the  earlieat  date  to  the  invention  of  paper.  Sro. 
London,  1801. 

Lx  NouiAKD  (£h  8.)  Manuel  dn  Fabrioant  de  Papieta,  etci 
(with  pletea.)    9To]a.l2ma    Paiia,  1884. 

Pbiokot  (O.)  Eaaai  anr  lUiatolre  dn  Pardiemln  et  dn 
y^in.    dvo.    Parl^l819L 

TATix>n  (laAAa)  Hlatory  of  the  Tranamiaslon  of  Anelent 
Booka  to  modem  timea  (containing  the  hiatoxy  of  mann- 
acripta,  an  account  of  the  materiaia  of  ancient  booka,  In- 
atrumentaofwriting,  inka,  Ac.)    Sro.    London,  1827. 

Wnnsa  (G.  F.)  Yon  Papier,  Ac.  (With  anpptomeat)  StoIb. 
8vo.    Halle  and  Hanover,  1789->90. 

6.  Enobatino  on  Ck>ppEBy  Wood,  Stonx,  &c. 

Babtboh  (A.  i>B.)    Le  Peintre  Oravenr.    91  Tola.  Sra 

Vienna,  Degen,  et  Mcchetti,  ISOS-'gi. 
Bbtax  (M.)    A  Biographical  and  Critical  DIeUonary  of 

Painters  and  Engraven:  with  the  Ciphers,  MonogrsBML 

and  Marks  used  by  each  Kngraver.    vNew  ed.  revised  and 

enlarged  by  Stanley.)  Boyal  8vo.  London,  1848. 
ENOKLMAior  (O.)    Iraite  thtoretiqne  et  pratique  de  Litho- 

graphie.    8d  ed.  4to.    Paria,  1889. 
HxiKECKG3r  (M.  u  Baxoh.)  Id^e  g^n^ral  d\ine  GoUectkia 

complete  d'Eatampea.  otoo  nne  Diaaertation  anr  rOil- 

gine  de  I*  Grevure.    Svo.    Leipaic,  1771. 

A  TAlimbln  work,  illattnUd  wHh  W  «n«  enirraTfan.  ,  .^  _, 

FiELDiKO  rr.  H.)    The  Art  of  Engraving ;  being  an  Matori- 

cal  and  diatinct  account  of  the  varioua  atylea  now  pno- 

tiaed,  with  inatmctions  as  to  the  Tariona  modes  of  operac 

tion,  dEC    Boyal  8to.    London,  184a 
jACKSOsr  (J.)    A  Treatise  on  Wood  EngniTing,  historical 

end  practical.    Boyal  8tOw    London,  188».    With  upward 

of  800  illnatraUona. 

T1i«  Mithor  iB  Um  ad  «h«pUr  AieutM  Um  rlumi  of  Gatankm  asA 

Cosier  to  tha  honor  of  Iho  termtlaB  of  priBtlag.  tapportiiic  tlwM  of  tka 

fnnnpr. 

Kaqlbr  (Dr.  G.  K.)  Nenea  Allgemeinea  Kflinatler-Leziooii. 
82  vola.  8vo.    MQnchen,  1885-10. 

n«  b«f  ( md  moot  •steowTt  work  of  tho  kM  nctant,  bcinf  •  twiimiifci 
cal  dictionuy,  with  eiitiod  noUee^  of  tbo  work*  of  pMatota,  Molptiu^  «i^ 
fT«TOr«,  doMmtn,  Uth«mk|»h«aL  ««. 

OrxLST  (W.  T.)   Hlaiory  of  Sogmvlng  npon  Oopper  and 
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Wood»  with  $m  ±09oaai  of  Sngnrof  and  tlMir  Worki  Saxtaxbxb  nc*  ovLASmrjL)  jia  HIttorlQal  Any  on  tbe 

1  Toki  rojal  4to.    London.  161<L  Origin  of  rrintlng.    TranBiated  from  tbe  Fzenoh.    8to. 

BonmT  (S.  H)    Principle  TTpographioL     Tho    Block-  Kowoutie.  Hodnon,  1S19. 

BookB  iasoed  in  Holland,  Flnaden,  and  Oormanj,  during  Bataob  (W.)    Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing.    Thlok 

the  15th  oenturf  .    8  Tolsw  4ta    London,  185a.  8to.  London,  164L 

flpooma  (S^    A  Blogniphical  and  Crttteel  Dtotlonaiy  of  Btowbr  (G.)    The  Printer**  Gxammar  (with  plates).    8to. 

Painten,  Sngra^n,  Sonlpton.  and  Arehiteots,  with  tho  London,  1808b 

Monognina,  Clphen,  and  Marks  used  by  Dlstingnishod  Tboxib  (Isaiar.)     History  of  Printing  In  Amorioa,  with 

Artiata  to  Oertlljr  their  Works.    9rOk    New  York,  1868.  Biographies  of  Printers,  and  an  Aocoont  of  Newspapers, 

Jtooi    8  Tols.  Sra   Woroester,  ISia 

n. — The  Origin  and  Progrea  of  FrinUng.  and  Tmpmlt  (a  h.^  £noTdop»du  of  Litersry  and  Typo- 

£^lti  Printed  J3w>]^  gr^klcal  Aneodotei  8d  edition,  thick  royal  8to.  London, 

The   history  of  the  origin   of  this  most  im-  "Willbtt  (B.)   a  Memoir  on  tho  Origin  of  Printing.    Syo. 

portant  of  all  hunum  inyentions  is  enveloped  in  ^oT^l^^plfl^'ia^.^ 

mystery,  the  most  widely  opposite  opinions  npon  WoLtiirs  (J.  c.)  Monnmentit  Typograpbiea.  8  thlok  toIbi 

the  snbject  being  stiU  ttitertained.    Altliongh  s^o-  Hambnigi,iT40.                         ^ 

within  twenty  yews  from  iU  discovery  it  was  ni— Jftirtf,  Anonvmous,  and  Pteudonymotm 

q>read  all  over  Europe,  oommemorating  all  ^9  ^^^                     ^ 
other  inventioDS,  and  handing  down  to  posterity 

every  important  event,  it  has  unfortunately  1*  Raae  Books. 

Med  to  record  in  decisive  terms  the  name  of  q„^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  bibliography  is  to  in- 

ito  own  mventor.    To  determme  this,  as  weU  ^^^  ^bose  bcwks  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 

as  tiie  pla<»  where  the  dMoovery  WM  made,  has  degree,  come  under  this  category.    With  regard 

given  employment  to  the  studies  and  researches  tTthie  oompilaUons  we  may  remark,  that 

of  the  most  learned  men  in  Euroi)e  during  the  ^      y^  j^  ^^^^  ^f  l-hem  the  epithet  rare  is 

lastScentones.    We  can  only  pomt  outsoine  gometimes  applied  too  vaguely  and  lavishly, 

of  the  mort  important  pubhoaticms  on  the  sub-  ^     ^^  nevertheless,  as  a  daas,  extremely  use- 

ject,  together  with  manuals  and  dictionaries  of  ^^    It  is,  indeed,  exceedin^ydifficult  to  speak 

the  Mt,  and  sndi  works  as  are  particukrly  de-  in  aU  ca^s  wilff  predSocT  &i  regard  to  ^ 

acnptlve  of  early  prmted  books.  ^^^  ^^  b^noe,  perhaps,  impossible  to  com- 

^£^n,  eniargeSf^y  HeSSJt  8  toIs.  4Xo!  London,  iTSJ-w.  times  mislead  those  who  oousult  it.    A  distiuo- 

*?**•.•■* *^ !2?^^?***^  T Z!Tf!i.*^  StfW*'*^' "^  tion  should  always  be  made  between  the  terms 

AvMFruDi  (jTb.)  OataiMrns  Historieo-Critiens  Bomana-  rare  and  jprecMue^  which,  While  at  nrst  they 

rraaEditiMiam  Mcoii  xV.  Ahm,  Spedmen  Hirtorioo-  apoear  tomean  the  same  thins;  are  yet  essen- 

Bajtoor  (A.  iL)De  Ptorentina  Jontaram  Typogaphia.  it  is  with  di£S<nilty  to  be  procured,  and  honco 

c^  (Hi.Sr'5'^J^hicsl  Gaietteer.  8d  edition,  ^Wj  "^^^^  ]>y  amateurs  who  desire  the  ex- 

8to.  Osibrd,  i8oa  dusive  possession  of  it,  regardless  of  cost.    On 

"iS?3i<fi4SJr'ira'?MS'"*~"" ""-  «»«  «!*?'^^l  l>ooto  may  be  precious,  and  to 

JhBDtsi  (T.  F.J  BibUotheca  Spencoriana;  or,  a  DeseriptiTe  be  obtained  only  at  a  high  pnce.  Without  being 

2??'^*".*^^ES?^'^%H2^**'*°^7*^P^'**"f  rare.    Such  are  the  splendid  collections  of  ar- 

£S  L^"iStiuk^          ^"•"*  ^vois.  royal  ^jtectural  engravings  pubUshed  by  Piranesi 

Tkbhtnr7en<rt«B«itf,m  and  othcrs:  the  collections  called  galleries  and 

'iS'LSSSi.'wS:^  *'**^'*  "^  B»*d™ckMk»n.t  ^^j^^jg .  ^^^  g^^  coUectiona  of  works  on  an- 

OBsiBWBu.(wrp.)  Annals  of  Fsrisian  Typogrsphy.  8Ta  tiquities  by  Gronovius,  Grsdvius,  Montfaucon, 

!?!£*%  ToS  8^\^rtL  i8»*  ^^y^*"*^  ^«^  Muratori,  and  others.    The  following  may  be 

Haist  (L.)   Bepertorinm  »&>iiogrBphiennL  4  vols.  8to.  noticed  as  among  the  principal  bibliographical 

*SgS,'SS^i«d-c*^wiih,«^.«-«.ydiui.^  works  under^this  head,  in_additionto_Audilfre. 


)  •!  u«  luh  cMtwy  kmwn  to  th«  ntiwr.  di,  DibdliL  Haiu,  Laire,  Maittaire,  and  Panzer, 

Ka»  (T.  a)  lyponaphia:  An  Histories!  Bketoh  of  the  ^oAriT^MliinrlArthA  nrAVinns  bc^nd 

Origin  aiid  Progresirf  Ptinting.  Eoyal  Sto.  London,  182&  CeSCTlDea  UnQCT  tDO  preVlOUS  neao. 

i^'S^l^n^L^'^M^  l^tJS^^r^^    a!i:  B^™  (J-  J)  BIbliotheca  LIbromm  Bariorom  Uniyersalis. 

S&  SK  fS?™*  •^  Lithographic  l»rinting:    8to.  (With  supplement)    7  vols.  8vo.   Nortmb.  mO-^1. 

wSSS^nS^  An  iWvAi.  tl«  iVH-in  .»H  P«w^«  «f  CiAimsT  (ifAvn).)  BibHotheone  Curleusc;  on  Gatalogno 

tS^^Sii^  SSSSi  ?d*lS55JI?iSj$S;«I  KalBonni  des  Liries  Tares,  el  difflclles  4  tronver.    9  vols. 

2^222P^  Silf   ifiiSSSVl^*!?**^^"**"  4to-   GOttlngen  and  Lelpelo.  1T50-HK). 

pvooessea.    svo.   .Mewossue,  law.  q^„^  down  ■©  fanh^r  umb  to  um  kttw  h. 

j;»»«./Ji   TVnJt£J51*S?*^PH«tA^  T«.frn^M,    «  DxBMir  (T.  P.)    A  Blbliographlosl,  Antlqnarian  and  Pletu- 

^'^?^t,^'^jjSXSFiS^       "*•  Printer^  Instnictor.    9  ^^^^^  ^onr  in  Franoa  and  Germany  (oontsinins  a  ftand 

I^'aLkM.)  AiuudesTypoe»pbicl«d«anml684,cam  £*  •^Jn.llS*^  "^  ^  ^""^   *  '"'^"^•^ 

SSSd  SSTSLSSwv  4to  a^^S,^  Zvt^LVrSJ^  Pouniitt (P.  S)  Nonrean  Dlcdonnalre portatif  de  BlbUo- 

lfiS5?«'/a f^IfiiTwS^S:.*  Iw5!*V?i^  wS*  paphie;  contensnt  pins  de  Tingt-trols  miUe  Articles  de 

Itout^^.)    OricineaTyporH»hk».    Svola.  4to.  Hag.  Iw^s  ^re^  enrieuSt,  estim6s,lt  recheroh6^  Ac    Sdedl- 

iJ^-%£S?,S?J'iS!S211t'B^^  o2S«|M  (D!fS'torilegInm  Hlstoriott-Critlcnm  Libre 


(O.  W.)    Annates  TVpographlci  sd  annnmri58&     „"°»  B^^^o™™' ft^  ?f  •?'!?*!.?7<*-   9!?°*",^  *^5l_  ^ 

11  vols.  4to.    Horimb.  ITtS-lMlC  HAvrsHossn  (C.  H.)    Book  Bartties  of  the  University  of 

TteaiMicKuaMrawvwktstMiMifUprodiieilaMofiiMisaiflMtinT*        Cambridi^    8vo.   London,  1888. 


Bmbovamd  (A.  A.)  Annales  de  rimprimerie  des  Aide.  8d  Osmokt  (J.  B.  L.)  DtcUonnaire  typographlqae,  hlsloriqne^ 
edition,  8  vols.  Sro.  Paris,  188ft.  Also,  Annates  de  Tim-  et  eritlqae  des  liTrss  nres,  slagnlfen,  ostiini6s,  Ao.  8  tm 
primorie des Sfti«B]ie»   apaito,8T0b  Paris,  1887->U  Svo.  Paris, ITttL 
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f(Q^  Ami  d«  Ooriotf Mi  BIbltognplilaiui.   8?a 
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8TO.  Paiia.l8n. 
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18ma    London,  196$, 
YTabdbh  (D.  B.)   BibUotheea  Americana;  being  a  choice 

eoUection  of  American  Booka,  Ae.    8to.   Pari^lB40L 

The  inquirer  under  this  head  will  also  consult 
Literary  World,  16  Yols.  4to.  New  York,  1847- 
*58;  Norton's  literary  Gazette,  8  yoIs.  small 
folio,  and  1  vol.  4to.  New  York,  1851-'4;  Nor- 
ton's literary  Almanac  and  Register  for  1852, 
1858,  and  1854;  Publishers'  Oircular,  a  weekly 
periodical  commenced  in  New  York  in  1855, 
and  still  continued;  Portfolio,  6  vols.  4to  and 
42  Yols.  8yo.  Phila.  1801-'27;  Analectio  Ma- 
gazine, 16  Yols.  8yo.  Phila.  1818-'20;  North 
American  RcYiew,  Christian  Examiner,  Meth- 
odist Quarterly,  New  York  Beview,  SiDiman^ 
Journal,  Democratic  Reyiew,  Southern  Quar- 
terly RcYiew,  and  other  leading  periodicalB  of 

the  day. 

2.  Gbkat  BaiTiJH.     . 

Ajn»o80ir  (p.)   Annala  of  the  Eni^  Bible.   (Containing 

a  liat  of  the  Taiiona  editiona,  m)   S  Tola.  Bro.    London, 

184& 
BxLos  (Wx.)    Aneodotea  of  Uteratore  and  Bcaree  Bookb 

8Ta    London,  1807-*1B.  _    „  ^ 

B<mK(J.)   Oatalogne  of  an  BztenalTe  CoQedion  of  Snfl^ 

Bookk    8to.    I^ndon,18S8. 
Bbtdgv  (B.  E.)    Cenanra  LIterarIa:  containing  Tftlea,  Ab- 

atraotk,  and  Obinlona  of  old  EngUah  Booka.    10  Tola.  8Ta 

LondIl818. 
Bbtdom  (B.  E.)   The  Biitlah  BlbUographer.    4  Tola.  8T0b 

Lond.  18ia-'14  _ 

Bktdov  (8.  R)    BeetltaU:  or,  TlUea,  Ertraeta,  and  Char- 

aeteraofold  booka  in  EngUah LIteratnre,reTiaed.    Atv^ 

8tol  Lond.  1814-'1«. 
Ckyrron  (H.)   Editiona  of  the  Bible  and  Parts  Hbanoi  in^ 

SoiUaL   8ded.8TO.   Oiford,18{».  * 
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OmiffUB  (A.  9.)   BIUtolhMft  Ani^PMtiM;  or,  a  D«* 

BeriptiTO  Catalogue  of  a  rare  and  xleh  ooUeoUoD  of  earij 

Snipiih  Poetry.    Sto.   Lond.  ISlfi. 
Hirvx  (A.)    The  Learned  Boeleties  and  Printing  Claba  of 

the  United  Kingdom  (with  llsU  of  their  pablio^ons,  Ao.). 

Med.  poetSvo.    IiOttd.1868. 
LovBOK  CATAu>oirx  of  Booka,  with  their  8iiM»  prioea,  and 

pnbUahen;  oontaining  the  books  published  in  London, 

nom  1700  to  1844^    Sto.    Lond.  rarlons  dates. 
LovDON  Cataloous  of  Books  pobUshed  in  Oreat  Britain, 

1881-'56l    Sva   Lond.  T.  Hodgson,  1865. 
LovDoif  Cataloovb.  BibliotheeaLondlnensls:  Adasstfled 

Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  during 80  years; 

arrsnged  fh>ni  andserring  as  a  key  to  the  London  Cata* 

logue,  lS14->'4«.    8to.    Lond.  T.  Hodgson,  1848. 
Low  (S.)    The  British  Catalogue  of  Books  published  from 

Oet  1887  to  J>ee^  1351.    YoL  1.  General  Al^iabet    Sra 

Lond.  1858. 
LowvDM  (W.  T.)   The  Bib]logr^>her*A  Manual  of  English 

Literature.    4to]Sw8to.    Lond.  1884. 
OaaumiiBCBotMMorapwaniortOiOOOdlsUiMtbQoki.   AMW^dlttcaii 

BOW  priatinc  br  Boho,  Uia  flnt  volaoM  of  wliieh  luw  slrMdy  •pptarad. 

Haobat  (W.  D.)A  Manual  of  British  Historians  to  A.  D. 
10Oa    8T0b    Lond.  1845. 

Maxtxh  (J.)  Btblionaphieal  Catalogue  of  Booksprirately 
printed  in  Englana    8  toIs.  imp.  8to.    Lond.  1881 

Moulb  rr.)  Bibliotheea  Hersldlea  Magnn  Britannia:  An 
Analytical  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Genealogy,  Heraldry, 
NobOity,  Knlghtnood,  and  Ceremonies.  Boyal  8row 
Lond.lB8lL 

KioHOLS  <J.)  Lltemy  Aneodotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   16T01S.8TO.    Lond.  1818-'4& 

PvBLxasnns*  CixouLAn  and  General  Beeord  of  British  and 
Foreign  Literature.    Tolswl-Sa    8to.   Lond.  1887-'57. 

Sxn>  (J.)  Bibliotheea  Beoto-Celtica;  or.  an  Aooount  of  aU 
the  Books  which  have  been  published  in  the  Gaelic  Lan- 
guage.   8to.    Lond.  1888. 

Sataqx  (J.)  The  Librarian ;  being  an  Aoeount  of  Bcarooi 
Yalnabie,  and  Useltal  English  Books.  8  Tola.  Sra  Lond. 
1806^'18. 

Smith  (J.  B.)  A  Bibliogn4>hles]  Ust  of  all  Works  iUnstrat- 
Ing  the  ProTindal  Dlaloots  of  England.    8vo.  Lond.  1848. 


(H.)     Catalogue  of  my  English  Library.    Post 
8vo.    Lon<L185& 

Oivloff  k  MWt  list  of  S,TBI  toIuim*. 

XJpoorr  ( W.)  Bibliography  of  Wofkt  on  British  Topography. 

a  Tols.  8TO.   Lond.  1818. 
Waltols  (H.)    Catal<^e  of  Boyal  and  Noble  Authon  of 

England :  enlarged  by  Park.    5  toIs.  8va    Lond.  1808. 
Wbisbt  (T.)     Blographla  Britannica  Literaria.     Ando- 

8azon  and  Korman  Periods.    (With  lists  of  works,  £&) 

8yo1s.8vo.    Lond.l84^'& 
Watt  (B.)    Bibliotheea  Britannlea;  or,  a  General  Index  of 

British  and  Foreign  Literature.    4  toIs.  4to.    Edin.  188L 
V«l«.  1  aiKl  S,  •tphitUUadi  Tola.  land  4,  iadax. 

BnuoonAFHn  nn  la  Fbaroi.  (A  bibliognnhical  periodi- 
cal commenced  in  1810,  and  published,  at  Paris  in  an  o<y 
taTO  form.) 

BoflSAHex  (H.)    Ma  BiUlothdque  Fran^alse.    Post  8Ta 

CtvMf  •  MlMlllsl«fakiMtT^v«lnM«oftiM  b«l«dItiaMariln4- 
Md  Fmeh  Mtbora.  Bommiot  alao  paMUhad  is  IStt  •  lafft  oeUvo  vol* 
OM  of  feraig*  boob,  111MII7  Fnaeb,  amagad  aeootdlag  to  Mi^jaeU,  with 
prieM,  a  fcaaial  iadflZ,  A«.    H«  kaa  riaca  pabUalMd  two  Mippl«Mat& 

Dmusaxtb  (N.  L.  M.)  Les  Siedes  Llttdralres  de  la  France. 

(Blbliograpbical  dictionarr  of  French  writers  to  the  end 

of  the  18th  century,  wlu  supplements.)     7  Tola  SrOt 

Pails,  18Q0-'a 
DtcnomrAixx  Biographlqne  et  Bibllognphique  des  Pr4dl- 

eateurs  et  Bermonnairea  Francals,  par  TAbb^  de  la  P. 

8ro.  Paris,  1884. 
GxxAULT  nn  B Anrr-FABOiAV  (A.)  Biblionaphie  Hlttoriqne 

etTopogrsnhiqne  de  la  Franoe.    4to.    Paris,  1845. 
GovAM  (P.  M.)    BibUogrsphle  Hlstorique  de  hi  YUle  de 

l>on  pendant  la  B^roiution  Fran^alse.     8ya    Lyon, 

Lsuwa  (Le  P.  J.)  BlbUothteue  Hlstoriqne  de  la  Franca 

5TdlsLfoUo.    Paris,  1788-*787 

C<«itaiB.iir  SejMO  arthlM|9  ladrscaa,  aad  «lahl«  attampnom  aatbora. 
QvBBAXD  (J.  M.)    La  France  Litt^ralre,  on  IHetionnalrs 

Biblionaphlque,dEe.    (18th  and  19th  centuries.)    IOtoU 

8TO.    Paris,  ISSt-W. 
QiriBAXD  (J.  M.)     La  litMratnre  Franfalse  contempo- 

nine,  1887-^48.    (Commenced  by  Qn^rard,  and  continued 

by  Felix  Boorguelot)    6  yolsi  Sra    Paris. 
QirinAnD  (J.  M.)    Les  Bnpercheries  Lltt6raii«s  JMroQ^es^ 

Galeries  dea  Autenrs  apoeryphee,  suppQs6e,  dtenis6s, 

Ae,  de  la  LittAiatuzo  ^nnjalse.    4  t^  8to.     Paris, 

ld47-'58. 
YnnoinALAO  (Li  T.)  The  Frsnoh  Llbrvlan.  870^    Londi 

1889. 
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Branet's  Ifcmuel  du  lAhrakn^  desoribed  under 
another  head,  althoogh  a  general  work,  is  yeiy 
rich  in  French  bibliography ;  bo  also  is  the  JSf- 
ographis  Uhwenelle^  a  Dibliographioal  as  well 
aa  biographical  work,  of  the  highest  anthority. 

4.  GsBiosnr. 

AsBiB  (AO     A  Bibliographical  Essay  on  tho  Borlptores 

Berum  Germaniearum.    4to.    London  and  Beriin,  184S. 
BuoKvxs  (R.)    BlbUographisches  Handbuoh  der  Deutsohen 

Dramatischan  literatur.    4to.    Berlin,  1887. 
Ehoxuiakx  (W.)    Bibliotheea  Geographica.    8  toIs.  8tou 

Lipa.ftfi8.        ' 

A  tUmMtA  catalogna  of  aU  tha  wmlct  oa  gtemfiky  and  tmvato  pab- 

Uihad  in  Gamaoy,  from  tU  middla  of  tka  14tfe  aantnty  dowa to  lUS; 

with  prieM,  iBd«z.  Ac 

EwoKjiAKir  (W.)  Bibliothek  der  Sch6ne^  WIssenschaft. 
(A  Ust  of  German  romances,  plays,  and  poems,  published 
from  1750  to  1846.)  8  vols.  8va    Leipaig,  1887-*4a. 

BirosLMAirR  (W.)  Bibliotheea  Philologica.  (A  list  of  Greek 
and  Lsttn  grammars,  dictionaries,  Ac,  publidied  from 
1750  to  18».)  8d  ed.  8to.  Lips,  ms.  Also,  Biblio- 
theea Mechanico-Teohnologlca.  1  toL — Bibliotheea  Bcrip- 
torum  CIssslcorum.  1  toL— Medlco-(7hlrurgloa,  1  toL — 
iEoonomloa,  1  toL— Yeterinazla.  1  yoL— 2«ooloffica  et 
PalMontologIca,  1  toL — Bibliothek  der  Forst  una  Jsgd- 
wissenschanen^l  yoL— Bibliothek  der  Handluunwlssen- 
sohaft  1  ToL— Bibliothek  der  Neuem  Bprschen,  1  yoL 

EssoH  (J.  S.)  Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Literatur.  2d  ed. 
4  vols.  8to.    Leipzig,  1888-'40l 

A  elMMd  catalogna  <tf  all  th«  books  pabliahad  ia  Qonnany  froB  th* 
Blddla  of  ihe  ISth  cantary. 

Hbxksius  (W.)  Allgemelnes  B&cherlezikon.  (With  5  sup- 
plementSb)    IStoIs.,  4to;   Lelpzl([L  1818-^49. 

An  alphabatkai  eaUlofoa  of  all  tha  boou  pabliabad  b  Ganaaaj,  fram 
If 00  to  IMS;  with  him,  prie«^and  pabliahan'  aamea. 

Hmxons  (T.  C.)  Yerseicnnias  der  BQcher,  Landkarten,  Am. 
(Catalogue  of  all  the  booka,  maps,  Ac,  indndlng  new  edi> 
tlons,  published  in  Germany  ftom  year  to  year,  with  sixes, 
prices,  publishers,  and  classified  indexes.)  68  vols.  18ma 
Leipstg,  1797-1858. 

f^Uuhed  bv  Htnriehc,  ia  eommoB  with  other  baokwllon. 

JvLXUB  (N.  H.)  Bibliotheea  Germano-Glottica.  Sto.  Ham- 
burg, 1817. 

KATUB(aG.)  YoUstandlges  BOoher-Leidoon,  Ao.  (With 
8  supplements.)    18  toIs.,  4to.    Leipzig,  1884-*58. 

An  alpbabaticai  catalogva,  liko  that  of  Hoiuiaa,  of  all  booka,  Ae^  pab* 
Ibhod  fiom  noo  to  Itttt 

Bohwab(G.}  Wegwelserdurehdie  literatur  der  Deutschen. 
Bin  Handbuch  f&r  Laien;  heraosgegeben  von  GnstST 
Schwab  und  Karl  Klupff»L    Sd  ed.  8vo.    Leipzig,  1847. 

An  IndiiMQaabla  ffalda  in  tha  fttnnation  of  a  Mlaet  G«nn«a  libcaiy. 

Tatiok  (W.)    Historic  Burvey  of  German  Poetry.   8  yoUi 

Bto.    London,  188d-'80. 
Thxmm  (F.  Lb  J.)    The  Literature  of  Germany,  from  its  ear- 

liest  period.    (With  bibliographical  notes,  Ac.)    18mo. 

London,  1841 

Ehert^s  *'  Oeneral  Bihliographical  Dictionary,." 
described  under  another  head,  is  espeoially  rich 
in  early  German  literatnre. 

6.  Italy. 

BiBLioGKAnA  Italxaka.     (A  bibliographical  periodical. 

eommenced  in  1985.  and  continued  untU  the  doee  of  1840.) 

18T01S.8TO.  MUan,  1885-'4«. 
BiBLioouAnA  od  Elenoo  Bagionato  deUe  Opere  oontenuto 

neUa  Ck>Uezione  de' ChMsidltallanL    8vo.    Milan,  1814. 
B1BU0OEAIIA  del  Bomanzi  e  Poemi  CaTalleresehl  Itailani. 

(By  G.  de' Conti  MelzL)    8ded.8?OL    Hihui,188& 
Bbtdom  (E.)    Bes  Llterarin,  Bibliottrsphioal  and  CritlcsL 

principally  upon  Italian  literature.)  8Tols.8yo.    Naples, 

Borne,  and  Genoya,  1881>'8. 
CAxmr  (J.)   L'ltalia  Bdentiflca  Contemporanea.    Bra    Ml* 

Lui,1844w 
FoirrANni I  (G.)    Biblloteca  delT  Bloqnensa  Italiana,  con  le 

Annotaxionl  del  Bignor  Apostolo  Zeno.    8  yola.  4ta   Par- 
ma, 1808-'4. 

An  iados  tAtbIt  lait  odllioa  waa  pahlMbad  ia  Mil.. 
Gamba  da  Babsano  (B.)    DeUe  Novelle  ItaUane  in  Prosa 

Bibliografla.    2ded.8TO.   Firenze,  1886. 

A  dataOod  aaMniol  of  tha  work*  of  tha  Italian  aovalMi. 

Gaicba  Di  Bassaito  (B.)    Berie  del  Test!  di  Lingua.    4th 

ed.  royal  8Ta    Yenezla,  1888. 

A  gOMial  llallan  bthUicnphiaal  dieUoBBiy,  wllk  copioM  note*  aad  la- 

dnco. 
Hath  (N.  F.)    Biblloteca  Italiana,  osla  NotisU  de*  Ubri  nri 

ItalianL    8Tols.4to.  Milan,  ITfl-^ 

For  the  latest  pnhlications  in  Italy,  the  read- 
er ia  referred  to  Archioio  Storioo  italiano^  a 
periodical  pnbliahed  in  Florence* 
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6.  Spain,  Postuoal,  avd  Nokthiui  Bvbopb. 


AmoHio  (N.)   filbliothMA  Hiapaiift  Yetu  ftd  uumm  160a 

iTola.foUo.    llfttritLlTSa 
AirroKio  (N.)    Bibllotheca  HlspaoA  NoTft,  ab  tiino  IfiOO  ftd 

anniim  1«S1    STol«.foUo.    Miitritt,  1788-'& 
BuTKOVSKxioo  (F.)  Hiitoxjr*  litentoiy  Poliklej.   ^la- 

torv  of  Polish  lit6ratar«,  exhibited  in  a  lift  of  writtiiai 

Ago   Sto]8w8to.    Waiaaw  and  WUna.  1814 
BouBXnr  Bibliograftoo  EapaitoL    ISmoTMadrid,  1840— 

A  p«fiodiaI  •iDiilar  to  ikt  biUiocrdk  Italiaw. 

BouTMWMt  (F.)  Hlatoty  of  Bpanlah  and  Fortofneae  lit^ 
ntara,  tranolaled  br  Boas.    StoI&Sto.    Loadun,  18S8. 

CAarao  (J.  B.  DB.)  BtbUotoea  Eapafiola.  2Tola.foUo.  Ma- 
drid, 17Bl-'& 

Oianu(H.)  Blbliothoea  AraUoo-Hiapan*  BsonrialanaiaL  S 
Tola,  folia  Matrlti,  1760-*ra 

Maohaik)  (P.  D.  B.)  BlbUotheca  Lnaitana  Crittca  at  Chit>- 
Doiogica    4TolA(bUo.    Liaboa,  1T41-'M. 

Vtsbup  (B.)  Aimindelict  Litteraturlexiooii  tta  Danmark, 
Aa    9vo]a.ito.    KJobenk,  1890. 

A  aaiTtnal  liMmry  Uxieoa  af  DMiauk,  Norway,  md  tmlmi,  givlaf 

SB  Bwiiwmt  of  Aulhon  ••d  tboir  works. 
One  (F.)    History  of  Bassiaii  Lltoratare,  with  a  Lazioon 

of  Bnsoan  Authoia.    8?o.    Oxford,  1888. 
Bbokb  and  Kafisbsxt.     Allgemelnes  Schriftateller  nnd 

6el6hrten-I«exlkon  der  ProTinzen  Llvland,  Esthland,  and 

Borland.    4  vols,  thick  8vo.    MlUu,  1887-^ 
Balta  (Y.)   Oatalogue  of  Bpanish  and  Portognaae  Booka, 

with  biblioffraphicu  remarks.  8to1b.8to.  London,  18M-7. 
TioxHoa  (G.)   The  Hlstorr  of  Spaniah  Litazatara.    8  yolSi 

8T0.   Kewrork.1840. 
WAuaoLn  (a  G.)    BlbUotbeea  Hiitofiea  Baao-Gothloa. 

15To]a.8yo.    BtooUiolm,  1788-1817. 

YI. — Oeneral  Btblioffraphiei. 

The  works  which  are  to  be  oonsidered  under 
this  section,  and  the  one  following,  sometimes 
called  dictionaries^  sometimes  catalogues,  and 
sometimes  bibliothecsB,  constitute  the  mostgen- 
eraUv  useftd  and  interesting  dass  of  biblio- 

fraphical  publications.  By  lowing  what  has 
een  written  in  all  the  various  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  in  every  age  and  country,  they 
act  as  guides  to  the  inquiries  of  the  learned; 
while  by  pointing  out  the  differences  of  edi- 
tions, &o^  they  constitute  manuals  of  ready 
information  for  the  professed  bibliographer. 
Works  of  tiiis  daas  are  called  general  or  spe- 
oiaL  according  as  thdr  object  is  to  indicate 
books  in  all,  or  in  one  only,  of  the  departments 
of  sdenoe  or  literature.  The  former  only 
aspire  to  point  out  rare,  remarkable,  or  im- 
portant boolcs;  for  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made,  or  probably  ever  will  be  made,  to  oom- 
I>ile  a  complete  universal  bibliographical  die- 
tionarv.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  of 
special  bibliographies  to  notice  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  those  books  that  have  been  published 
on  the  subjects  which  they  embrace ;  and  hence 
their  superior  utility  to  such  as  are  engaged  in 
the  study  or  investigation  of  any  particular 
tonic.  It  is  by  means  of  such  works,  says  Dr. 
Jonnson,  that  ''the  student  comes  to  know 
what  has  been  written  on  every  part  of  learn- 
ing; that  he  avoids  the  hazards  of  encounter- 
ing difficulties  which  have  already  been  cleared; 
of  discussing  questions  which  have  already  been 
decided;  and  of  digging  in  mines  of  literature 
which  have  already  been  exhausted.*'  The  161- 
lowiuff  are  some  of  the  most  important  worlcs  of 
thisoiass: 

ApPLnoH^  Library  Mannal:  eontalnlnr  a  Catalopie  Bal- 
eonn6  of  apward  of  18,000  of  the  moat  Important  works  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.    8to.    New  York,  1647. 

BiBLioniBOA  GrenTilllana;  by  J.  T.  Payne  and  H.  Foaa. 
Part  L,  8  Tola.  8ro.    Loud.  18481    Part  U.  8vo.  18i8b 


B<»nr<H.GO  ▲GaDaralGaMacaaQTBooki.  9n.  Londim. 

1841,  pp.  iioa  -— -«. 

Comuaaabf  kaowa  —  lh»  "Qbjb—  Cldngw."    II  !•  Mw  Nnjattw  ie 
t  volawM.  f  of  wkkh  h«T*  alnady  bMa  publiabod.  ' 

Bbitkr  (J.  0.)    Mannel  da  Llbrsire  at  de  rAmatenr  da 
Livres.    4th  ed.  6  toIs.  thick  8to.    Pvis,  184S-'4^ 
Tho  noti  ostonnM  Md  HoAd  work  «f  tk*  kind  ozUat.  oaDtaUac  a*- 

Db  Bina  (G.  F.)   BibllograpUa  laatraetiTQ.    rToIaSro. 

Pails,  1768-*& 
Dnnnff  (T.  F.)   The  Llbraiy  Companion ;  or,  the  Toonc 

Kan's  Goldeland  the  Old  Man's  (Comfort  In  the  eholoe  oc 

a  Library.    Thick  8ra    London,  1881 
DionomiAns  BiBuooBAnnQm.    (Compiled,  according  to 

BarUer,  by  the  Abb«  da  Cloa.)   StoIs-Ito.    PuiaTuM. 
Ebbbt  (F.  a.)    a  Genaral  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  fhm 

the  German.    4to18l8to.    (ydbrilBSJ. 

Tko  wyiiiol  oditkw  WW  iwWiriiM  t  Lotpte  to  IWl.'M^  fa  t  yoh.  4lQ>. 

Gboboi  (J.  T.)  Allgemeines  Earopiisches  Bfloher-Lexicon. 
1800-1757.   (With  sopplemanta.)   6  Tola,  folia    Lelpd£ 

Gii—B  (J.  G.  T.)  Trteor  dea  Livres  rarea  et  prMeai^ 
ou  NouTcaa  Dlctionnalre  Blbllographiqoe.  Ltrr.  L, 
in  large  4to  (to  be  complated  in  aboat  16).  I>readan, 

Mbubxl  (J.  G.)  BlbUotlieea  HIstorioa.  88  T<da.  In  U,  8fa 
Llpa.  17d8-1801 

HonxBB  (C)  Description  Baiaonai6  d*0Ba  Jolla  (ToDectloii 
deU?rea.    8to.    Parla,1841 

Bbbouabd  (A.  A.)  Catalogae  de  la  Blbllothtooe  d^in  Ama- 
teur, avec  notea  btbUographlqafas,  Ac  4  vouL  8?o.  Pariai 
1818. 

Baxtaxdbb  QLCvauL  Bbbha.)  Catalogae  des  Livres  da 
la  BlbUotheque  de  Bantander,  r6dig6  et  mis  en  ordre  par 
lol-mtene ;  arec  notea,  Ac.   o  Tola.  8ro.    Broxellea,  180& 

VlL — J^>eeial  BMiographieB. 

The  dictionaries  and  catalogues  applicable  to 
particular  branches  of  knowledge,  and  oompris- 
ing  the  works  published  on  uie  subjects  dis- 
cussed, would  of  themselves  constitute  a  library. 
In  the  present  article,  alreadv  extended  beyond 
its  original  limits,  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of 
the  more  important,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  already  been  noticed  under  previous  heads. 

ATKnno]r(J.)  Medicai  Bibliography.  AandB.  Stol  Lon- 
don, 1884 

Bacxbb  (A.  and  A.  bb.)  BibUoth^aea  dea  Aeriralaa  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jteus.    Tola.  1  and  %.   Boyal  8to.   LUge^ 

ToboeompUUdiaSTolmiMsofSOepAirMOMk. 

BioABD  (A.B.  L.)    Eeaai  Blbliographiqae  aor  laa  Xdltiooa 


des  Elzevirs.    Sva  Paria,1888. 

(M.>    Hlatoiredel'I 
Sded.STdb.    Sm  Pails,  18481 


Blamqvi  (M.)    Hlstolre  del'£conomie Politique  an  Eoropa. 


Blazb  (C)    Bibliographie  Moalcale  da  la  Franca  et  da 

TEtranger.    8va  Paria,  1888l 
BoucHBB  DB  !,▲  BioiiABDBBiB  (G.)  BibliothAqoa  oniTanana 

desVoyagea.    6toIs.8vol    Paris,  1808. 
BBiDOBMAir  (E.  W.)    Short  View  of  Legal  Blbliogr^hy. 

Bvo.   London.  1807. 
CAMua  (A  G.)    Profeaston  d'ATOcat  5th  ed.  S  Tola.  8ra^ 

Paria,1888. 

An  cxMlloot  work  m  JorlipndMiM  taA  Its  WUiofnskj. 
Clabxk  (A.  and  J.  B.  B.)   ▲  Concise  View  of  the  BuccaailoB 

of  Bacred  Literatnre.    1  toIs.  8tol  London,  1880-^ 
DabubojCJ.)   CrdopadiaBibliosraphica:  a  Library  Ifan- 

nal  of  Theological  and  Ctoneral  Uteiatare.    Syola.  royal 

8to.    London,  1854-'6S. 
Db  Moboab  (A.)    Notleea  of  AilthmeUcal  Booka  and  Aa- 

thora.    Poet  6tow    London,  1847. 
DirrxB(B£.)   Hannel  des  Stndlans  en  Droit   ISma    PaxliL 

18801 
Dvpur  (It)    Ifanael  dv  Droit  public  aodtelaatlqaa  Ftsb* 

fala.    18mo.    Paris,  1844. 

CooUiDinir  lnbIir>r»plii«iU  notifw  of  woikt  bdwi  Uw,  fte. 

DupLBsaia  (G.)  BIbuographie  Par6mlologiqoe.  (Bibliogra- 
phy of  ProTeiba.)    8to.  Paris,  1847. 

Dbtaxdkb  (J.)  Cdtaloffua  BlbUotheca  Hlstorioo-Natoralls 
Joeephl  Banks.    5  rob.  6?0l    London,  1790-1800. 

Tk«  Boot  OMBplelo  oauiofM  of  kooki  oa  natoml  hwiaij  orar  pak* 
Itahod.    Tko  rollortioa  bow  farm  •  put  of  lk«  Bri ttah  vnmam. 

BLLia(H.)  OUalogoe  of  Books  on  Angling.  Sroi  Londao, 
1611. 

BuiBB  (J.)  General  and  Blbliocnphical  Dictionary  of  the 
FineArta.    8to.  London,  18NL 

FOBBBB  (JJ  Ifanaal  of  Selaet  Medical  BibHognphy.  Boy- 
al 8to.    London,  1885. 

HoBHB(T.H.)  Manual  of  BlbUeal  BlbUograpl^.  9dad. 
Sto^    London,  18401 
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Horn  n^  J.  G.  TOW.)   Litmtor  te  ^A^g^nmrniut'  which  may  be  rendered :  **  The  hanghty  sever. 

ten  and  KriegsMsebiehto.    ISmn.    Berlin,  1882-*4Q.  ^.^„  .^  „  '  ^^«      a   •  i^           i            T  -/      i 

lAij«».(JLw3  Biwiog»phi*A«te)iioMique.  4to.  Pn-  ««»  of  SO  many  Asiatic  reahns  and  raoesi  on 

*,ISl***-  .,  «v  ««.  ^.*    ^      *«  «..  ,  «  ^®  seashore  lies  the  giant  tronk,  the  head 

*^S5"tSL^i^k                                         "^'  dissevered  from  the  shoulders,  Imd  the  body 

lCraiiAK»(F.w.A.)  Bftitothiw Mtthemitici.  5yo1b.8to.  without  a  name;"  a  coinddence,  how  casoal 

^ai2;'2!f  !»««.*«  ^  «ia«^  n«.t^,  io.d«i-.  op.  soever,  which  did  not  fail  to  be  considered  pro- 

tiM,4te.                                ^'       "            ^  phetical  when  sabseqaent  events  had  confirmed 

ORfoiosE  (B.  IC)    BlbUogni^e  BlogxapUqae  nnlrer-  iiiiiJLIOMANIA  (Gr. /3i/3Xioy,  booic,  and  fioMO, 

mUa.  OMctiottUT  of  work*  xtibaY9  to  tjio  public  and  madness),  a  term  first  introdaced  by  Dr.  Dib- 

glrjj^e  of  oelebrmted  personage..)    >ToIafto.  Brux-  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  for  possessing  rare  and 

PBBCHnov  (A.)  Bibiiognphio  SntomologlqiM.  2  Tob.  curious  books.    The  bibliomaniac  proceeds  ac- 

pS5U?!?(W%.)    Utemtar.  Medio.  DIgerti.   4  toI*  ^'l^?  ^  Certain  principl^  ^^^^^^^^  »  ^^j:^ 

Bo/ai  4to.  Tabiogie,  180^-%  Of  books  rather  than  of  knowledge,  attaches 

Poou  {W.  F.)  An  Index  to  Periodioal  Litantnre.  Sroi  himself  to  accidental  rather  than  ^wflAntiftl  qual- 

^jlMj^IdikL^'LftiikMtk^briMA^oo^  ities,  and   spends  a  fortune   for  works   the 


»  5T5'5?*^''S^.***TSS.^S!'^i?*JH*^J^'^^  contents  of  which  he  might  obtain  for  a  few 

^Zi£ma:^  cuiogu-BibUotbecMedic*  iTtoI..  8m  ^^jj^    ^j^^  speciality  which  gives  value  to 

TsBKAux-CoMTiLict  (H.)  BibUoth^iia  AaUtiqae  et  AiM-  a  book  may  be  its  age  or  rarity^  the  vicissitudes 

W^  <l!o/ Bfeu.ui«  Tb^U^  8d.e«a  i^Td*  {•»«>««^  ^»»i<^  it^  P«»«J.  ?'  *•  fiwt  .«'> 

Sro.  J«nA,  iToT- (KL  havmg   issued   from  a  particular  pnbJishing 

^it^lJ^r  •L^***^"*S****J*l^"*^i'*"?S?**  -^"^^  house.    It  may  be  a  handsome  and  peculiar 

tioDibttS instractA.    New ed.  Sto.    Jenae,  1881  «•   J2        i*       -^'i  ▲  i.      ▲v       •       '^   a 

WBasL(B.)  KuutiagBr-Gbteiog.  Sto.  Leipzig  184&  Dmouig,  fimciiul  typography,  the  circumstancc 

Wins  (O.  B.)    Uandbnch  der  tbeoiogtochen  litentar.  that  it  has  belonged  to  somo  eminent  person- 

(With*snppi;«nent)  8d ed. 8 yob. 8to.  Leipzig. isss-'tt.  ^^  ^  Napoleon,  Lord  Byron,  or  SirWter 

BIBLIOIIANOT,  a  method  of  consulting  the  ^oott^  possessing,  perhaps,  an  autograph  or 
future  by  means  of  the  pages  of  some  book,  marginal  notes,  or  that  the  pTurchaser  desires  it 
most  nsoally  the  Holy  Scripturee.  In  the  mid-  ^  swell  a  collection  in  some  particular  depart- 
dle  ages  this  mode  of  vaticination  was  preceded  ^^^  of  literature.  Bibliomania  originated  in 
by  certain  speUs  and  ceremonials,  which  were  BoUand  near  the  dose  of  the  16th  century, 
■opposed  not  merely  to  add  to  the  seriousness  ^^  passed  thence  into  England^  where  it  has 
and  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but  to  evoke  a  ^^^  ^^  principal  seat,  though  it  has  more  re- 
•npemaUiral  influence  and  confer  a  divine  an-  oently  become  to  some  extent  a  passion  in 
thority  on  the  prooeedingsw  The  test  and  re-  France  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
ply,  however,  were  the  same  in  all  cases,  Numerous  collections  have  been  made  of  the 
consisting  merely  in  opening  the  Bible,  with  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  most  com- 
the  head  averted,  or  with  the  ^es  blind*  plete  is  in  the  British  museum,  though  rivalled  by 
Iblded,  at  any  i^ce  which  chance  might  deter-  ^*^  of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York ;  of 
mine,  and  laymg  the  finger  at  hazard  on  any  editions  of  the  classics  in  tmim  DelpMni,  and 
verse,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  reveal  the  ^"*  ^***  i^ariorum ;  of  first  editions  of  the 
fiifee  of  the  person  consulting  tbe  oracle.  Of  classics  (incunalnUaX  and  of  many  books  which 
the  same  nature  were  the  sortes  Virgilian«,  of-  appeared  in  the  infancy  of  typography  (bit- 
ten consulted  of  old  with  an  expectation  of  real-  *^^^^^  pnneipes)^  of  Bipont  editions,  and  those 
ly  learning  something  of  the  occult  future,  as  e^^ed  by  the  academy  della  Crusca :  of  the 
now  on  festive  ooca&ns  for  idle  amusement.  "  Republics"  of  the  Elzevirs;  and  works  print- 
Theseswt«  consist  in  opening  VirgU's^-fineid"  ed  by  Aldus>  Oomino  of  Padua.  Bodoni,  Mat- 
in the  same  manner,  and  receiving  the  verse  on  ^^  Foulis,  Barbou,  and  Baskerville.  In 
which  the  finger  happens  to  rest  as  the  prog-  France  the  jest-books,  burlesque  treatises,  and 
noetic  of  on?s  fete.  Several  singular  coinci-  macaronic  poems  of  the  16th  century,  which 
dences  are  related,  in  which  the  mformatlon  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Merlin  Ooccaie, 
contained  in  the  line  found,  and  therefore  pre-  Folingi,  and  Rabelais,  have  been  for  some 
dieted  by  the  sortes,  appears  to  have  been  con-  time  much  sought  after  by  bibhomaniacs.  The 
firmed  by  subsequent  events.  The  most  re-  bindings  on  which  the  highest  prices  are  set  m 
maricable  of  aU,  however,  is  that  of  the  nnfor-  France  are  those  of  Derosne,  Paddoup.  Sunier, 
tonate  Charles  L  of  England,  who,  as  the  tale  andThouvenin;  andinEngknd,  those  of  Charles 
runs,  many  years  before  his  disagreement  with  ^^^  ^^  ^^oger  Payne.  The  most  extaiordi- 
faia  parliament  or  people,  whileS  his  prospects  ^'^  P^oes  are  paid  for  splendid  old  editions, 
were  as  bright  as  those  of  sny  youthful  king  in  copies  with  a  likeness  of  the  author  and  pamt- 
a  peaceful  age,  was  induced,  in  a  moment  of  ^  ^^^  letters,  unpressions  upon  parchment, 
thoughtless  gayety,  amid  a  crowd  of  gay  hidies  morocco,  paper  furnished  with  a  broad  margin 
and  gallant  courtiers,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  or  upon  asbestus,  printed  with  letters  of  gold 
".iBneid,"  when,  to  the  dismay  of  alL  he  turned  or  sUver,  or  having  aU  the  text  set  in  an  im- 
to  the  lines,  pression  of  copper.    Tbe   material   is   more 

Tatpopoii.t«rtaq«e«p«toi  ^^^^^  esteemed   if   tinted   rose^lo^    blue, 

BefBatoramAiifei  WtingenaUtoretrimeai,  yellow,  or  green.    The  hbrary  of  Lord  Spen- 

ATolsomqiM  huniem  eepnt,  et  line  nomine  eorpna;  Der,  in  Englaad,  contained  an  .^schylus  of  the 
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Glasgow  edition  of  1795,  the  binding  of  which  -84,  in  90  yolnmes,  and  its  illostration  had 

alone  cost  £16  7«.  sterHng.     The  binding  of  been  a  work  of  more  than  20  yeare.    The  en- 

Macklin^s  Bible,  in  4  Tolnmes,  cost  75  gaineas,  gravings  amoanted  to  the  nomber  of  12,000, 

and  that  of  Bordellos  large  edition  of  Shake-  and  were  so  oarefidlj  selected  that  more  were 

speare,  in  9  yolnmes,  cost  £182  sterling.    The  said  to  have  been  rejected  than  were  inserted. 

London  bookseller  Jefferj  had  a  volume  of  the  This  imique  copy  was  sold  for  £228.    At  the 

**  History  of  James  IL,"  by  Fox,  bound  in  fox-  same  sale  a  copy  of  the  first  complete  edition  of 

skin,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  author,  and  Moli^re  was  sold  for  £18,  and  an  "  Orlando  Fn- 

the  capricious  bibliomaniac  Askew  pushed  his  rioso^'  (Venice,  1653)  for  £16.    Among  recent 

madness  even  to  having  a  book  bound  in  human  sales  in  London  were  a  Hebrew  Bible  of  the 

skin,  that  he  might  possess  an  entirely  unique  18th  century,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  uncial 

volume.    The  edges  of  books  have  sometimes  character,  for  £70 ;  2  MSS.  of  the  evangelista, 

been  adorned  with  beautiful  pictures.    Books  on  vellum,  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  for 

formerly  were  often  bound  in  copper,  silver,  or  £70  and  £81 ;  Hieronymi  EpUtola^  MS.,  of  the 

fold  leaf,  and  embellished  with  precious  stones.  15th  century,  on  Italian  vellum,  illuminated, 
he  shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  pre-  for  £45  Z$. ;  Diseordis  Afuuarbai  Operctf  large 
paring  a  magnificent  edition  of  me  "Arabian  folio,  for  £590;  the  Aminta  Faw>la  of  Tasso^ 
Nights*  Entertdnments,"  on  which  artists,  un-  with  autogr^h,  MS.,  for  £59 ;  8  MSS.  of  the 
der  his  personal  direction,  have  been  at  work  JHidna  Oommedia  of  Dante,  of  the  14th  and 
for  the  last  7  years.  Its  preparation  has  already  16th  centuries,  for  £40,  £80  10«.,  and  £52  lOt. ; 
cost  more  than  $60,000.  It  is  not  unfrequently  De  Bry's  "  Voyages,"  in  9  vols.,  1590-1625,  for 
a  passion  of  men  to  obtain  an  extensive  library  £150.  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  sold  in  New 
in  some  particular  department,  or  a. complete  York,  in  1857,  for  $200,  and  18  numbers  of 
set  of  the  editions  of  some  favorite  author.  Franklin's"PoorRichard*s  Almanack"  for  $12 
Thus,  Boulard  spent  a  fortune  in  pursuit  of  the  per  number.  The  most  expensive  single  work 
editionsof  Racine;  a  professor  in  a  university  is  m  the  United  States  is  a  copy  of  De  Bry*s 
mentioned  who  passea  his  life  in  collecting  ob-  '^Voyages.'*  The  bibliomaniac  forms  the  sub- 
scene  books ;  ind  Soleinnes  made  a  library  of  all  Joct  of  tiie  18th  chapter  of  the  CaracUrBf  of  La 
the  dramatic  pieces  that  have  ever  appeared  on  Bruy^re,  and  Dr.  Dibdin  has  published  a  vcd- 
any  stage.  He  searched  for  new  pieces  with  pain-  mne  entitled  "  Bibliomania,  or  Book-Madness.'* 
ful  anxiety,  purchasing  a  mass  of  books  in  Ian-  BIBRA,  Ebnst,  baron,  a  German  naturalist 
guages  which  he  could  not  read.  A  certain  and  traveller,  bom  at  his  estate  of  Schwabheim, 
Frenchman  purchased  at  exorbitant  prices  all  as-  in  Franconia,  June  9, 1806.  He  pursued  first 
tronomical  books  that  he  could  find,  though  he  the  study  of  the  law,  and  afterward,  more  ex- 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  that  science.  Bib-  dusively,  that  of  natural  science,  at  the  mii- 
liomaniacs  are  the  principal  purchasers  in  the  versity  of  WtLrzburg.  After  having  brought 
great  antiquarian  book  auctions  which  are  occa-  out,  in  1849,  a  chemical  treatise  on  the  liver 
sionally  held  in  London  and  Paris.  The  Mas-  and  the  bile,  he  made  a  tour  of  exploration  to 
arin  Bible,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  Braril  and  Ohili,  of  which  he  published  a  de- 
1455,  was  sold  in  1827  for  £504.  A  gentleman  soription  in  1854,  under  the  title  of  '*  Traveb  in 
of  New  York  has  obtained  a  copy  of  this  work  South  America."  To  the  journals  of  the  acad- 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500.  Alcurn^s  MS.  Bible,  emy  of  Vienna,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  haa 
which  was  made  for  Oharlemagne,  was  recendy  contributed  some  interesting  articles  on  Bolivia 
purchased  by  the  British  museum  for  £750.  and  Ohili.  His  most  valuable  works  have  appear- 
At  the  sale  of  Oardinal  Lomenie^s  library  in  ed  within  the  last  few  years :  '*  Oomparative  In- 
Paris,  8,800  livres  were  given  for  a  copy  of  the  vestigations  of  the  Brains  of  Men  and  of  Yerte- 
Orammatica  Ehythmica^  in  folio,  printed  in  brate  Animals"  (Mannheim,  1854),  and  ^'Narco- 
1466,  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer.  A  copy  of  Yir-  tic  Enjoyments  and  Man"  (Nuremberg,  1855). 
gil,  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  in  His  residence  in  the  latter  dtycontuns  a  valua- 
1469,  brought  4,101  livres.  Dr.  Dibdin  men-  ble  collection  of  transatlantic  objects  of  natural 
tions  that  600  guineas  were  ofibred  for  a  Livy  history  and  ethnography, 
printed  by  Yindelin  de  Spira,  in  1470,  "  a  most  BIOE,  or  Bise,  among  painters,  a  blue  color 
extraordinary  copy,  bound  in  8  volumes,  in  for-  prepared  from  the  lapu  arm^niM,  or  calcareous 
eign  coarse  vellum."  One  of  the  most  memo-  salt  of  copper.  It  bears  the  best  body  of  all 
rable  competitions  for  biblioffraphic  treasures  bright  blues  used  in  conmion  work,  but  is  the 
occurred  at  the  sale  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  palest  in  color. 

library,  in  London,  in  1812.    A  copy  of  the  1st  BIOETRE,  a  hospital  in  the  immediate  vidn- 

edition  of  the  *' Decameron,"  published  by  Yal-  ity  of  Paris,  on  a  site  formerly  occupied  by  a 

darf,atYenice,  in  1471,  was  sold  for  the  immense  chateau  built  in  tiie  18th  century  by  John, 

price  of  £2,260.    An  illuminated  missal,  exe-  bishop  of  Winchester.    In  the  beginning  of  the 

cuted  for  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  the  reign  of  15th  century  the  dilapidated  castle  was  bought 

Henry  YI.,  was  sold,  in  1786,  for  £208 ;  in  1815,  by  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  uncle  of  Charles  YI., 

for  £637;  and  in  1888^  for  £1,100.    Great  in-  who  erected  there  a  magnificent  new  chateau, 

terest  was  recently  excited  at  Paris  by  the  sale  ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  art.    Unh^- 

of  an  extensively  illustrated  copy  of  Yoltalre^s  pily,  it  was  destroyed,  with  all  its  treasures, 

works.    The  edition  was  that  of  Lefdvre,  1629  during  the   civil  wars.     Its   ruins   and  the 
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ffronnd  were  given^  in  1416,  to  the  chapter  of  a  chie&hip,  bnt  the  houses  are  mean  and  the 
Notre  Dame,  and,  being  entirely  neglected,  be-  wall  dilapidated.    It  has  a  great  weekly  market 
came  a  resort  for  robbers  and  other  offenders.  BIOHAT,  Mabib  Fbanqoib  Xatibb,  a  French 
Cardinal  Richelieu  having  bought  it,  in  1682,  anatomist  and  physiologist,  bom  Not.  11, 1771, 
founded  there  a  military  hospital,  the  occupants  at  Thoirette-en-Bresse,  department  of  the  Aln, 
of  which  were  removed  to  the  Invalides  in  the  died  at  Paris,  July  22, 180%  having  already  ac- 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.    Bicfttre  then  became  an  quired  great  celebrity,  though  very  young.    He 
asylum  for  the  poor,  and  a  kind  of  prison  where  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bichat,  doc- 
vagrants  were  confined.    Under  Louis  XYI.  a  tor  of  medicine  of  the  university  of  Montpellier, 
part  of  it  was  allotted  to  those  suffering  from  and  mayor  of  the  small  town  of  Poncin,  where 
Tenereal  diseases,  the  patients  being,  by  a  sin-  he  practised  medicine.    Toung  Bichat  received 
gnlar  rule,  subjected  to  a  severe  whipping  be-  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nantua.    In 
fore  receiving  any  attention  from  the  physi-  1788  he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Ir6n6e,  at 
cians.    Bic^tre  was  also  used  as  a  prison,  and  Lyons ;  and  as  this  school  belonged  to  the  Jes- 
during  the  bloody  massacres  of  Sept  1792,  it  nits,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
became  the  scene  of  the  most  horrible  slaugh-  Bichat*s  uncles,  a  priest,  he  was  driven  from  it 
ter,  the  inmates  defending  themselves  desperate-  by  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1789. 
ly  against  tiie  revolutionary  murderers.     Sub-  His  favorite  studies  were  mathematios  and  phys- 
sequently  it  was  used  partly  as  a  prison  and  ical  science.     On  returning  home  he  began  the 
partly  as  a  hospital,  bnt  the  former  department  study  of  anatomy  under  his  father,  and  after- 
having  been  transferred  to  a  new  building,  in  ward  attended  lectures  at  the  hospital  of  Lyons, 
the  me  de  la  Boquette,  within  Paris,  Bic^tre  is  Driven  a  second  time  from  Lyons  by  the  events 
now  employed  exclusively  as  an  asylum  for  in-  of  the  revolution,  he  went  in  1798  to  Paris,  to 
digent  old  men  or  invalids,  and  male  lunatics,  study  surgery  under  the  celebrated  Desault^  at 
The  principal  buildings,  forming  a  square  of  the  H6terDieu.    Without  a  single  acquaint- 
900  feet  on  each  side,  are  separated  by  8  large  ance  in  Paris,  he  entered  the  school  of  Desanlt, 
courtyards.     A  new  divinon,  constracted  in  and  diligently  followed  the  lectures  of  his  maa- 
1822,  consists  of  2  edifices,  between  which  is  a  ter.  by  whom  he  was  soon  noticed  for  his  zeal 
small  garden  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.    The  and  ability.    It  was  the  practice  of  the  sdiool, 
establishment)  from  the  elevation  of  its  rite,  has  that  some  chosen  pupils  should,  each  one  in  his 
purer  air  than  any  other  hospital  in  Paris.  The  turn,  give  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  day, 
rales  by  which  the  patients  are  governed  are  as  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  on  the  following 
mild  as  good  order  permits,  and  improvements  day  this  abstract  was  publicly  read  in  the  pres- 
in  thdr  treatment  are  daily  introduced.    Those  ence  of  the  second  surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
who  are  not  entirely  disabled  by  infirmities  or  On  one  occasion,  the  pupil  whose  turn  it  was 
old  age  are  required  to  work  8  hours  a  day  at  to  read  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
their  respective  trades,  and  receive  in  return  a  day,  happened  to  be  absent;  Bichat  stuped 
share  of  the  profits;  the  rest  goes  toward  de-  forward  from  the  crowd  of  pupils,  and  offered 
fivivin^  the  expenses  of  the  hospital    The  food  to  read  his  own,  which  had  been  made  for  pri- 
JM  healthy  ana  quite  sufficient    The  lunatics,  vate  use.    The  offer  was  accepted,  though  the 
about  900  in  number,  occupy  a  department  by  pupil  was  young,  and  had  not  been  in  the  dass 
tbemselveeb    The  gentlest  treatment,  except  in  more  than  a  month.    The  abstract  was  clear, 
extreme  cases,  is  employed.    To  those  who  are  accurate,  and  full,  and  read  with  calmnem  and 
capable  ofit,d[ai]y  occupation  is  g^ven  on  a  mod-  precision.    On  hearing  of  this  from  his   col- 
el  farm  at  a  little  distance.      Others  attend  league  ManoTury,  Desault  sent  for  Bichat,  and 
schools  of  various  kinds  in  the  establishment,  from  this  first  conversation,  was  so  much  in- 
and  the  directors  constantly  endeavor  to  find  terested  in  him  that  he  invited  him  to  re- 
some  manual  or  intellectual  occupation  for  every  side  in  his  own  house;   subsequently  adopt- 
oneof^hem.    This  method  has  succeeded  be-  ed   him  as  his  son,  associated  him  in    his 
Tond  dl  anticipation.     The  sociability  of  the  labors,  and   destined   him    as  his   successor, 
lunatics  has  been  also  improved ;  but  music,  Bichat  continued  to  live  with  his  master  until 
above  all,  has  worked  wonders.    The  majority  the  death  of  Desault,  which  happened  about  2 
of  patients  are  fond  of  it,  and  some  of  them  years  after  their  first  acquaintance.    After  this 
have  beoome  accomplished  proficients,  while  all  event,  Bichat  arranged  and  published  the  works 
seem  to  feel  its  benencial  infiuence.  Ooncerts  are  of  his  master,  and  opened  a  school  for  teaching 
oooasiomdly  given,  at  which  both  the  performers  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery.    Beside  his 
and  the  aadience  are  lunatics.    The  establiBh*  public  labors,  he  undertook  a  series  of  ezperi- 
menty  with  its  dependencies,  forms,  as  it  were,  ments  on  the  chemical,  physical,  phyriological, 
a  small  town,  the  total  population  of  which,  and  vital  properties  of  the  different  tissues  of 
patients,  servants,  officera,  and  physicians  in-  tiie  animal  economy.    His    labors  were   ex- 
dnded,   is  not  fur  from  5,000   soijls.      The  cessive  and  his  constitution  weak ;  his  health 
neighboring  village  of  the  same  name  is  in-  gave  way ;  lecturing  fiitigued  him,  and  brought 
significant  on  a  severe  attack  of  bleeding  of  the  lun^s. 
BIOHAKA,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  state  During  this  first  attack  of  illness,  he  passed  the 
of  Amhara,  160  miles  8.  S.  £.  of  Gondar.    It  is  time  in  maturing  his  own  particular  views  of 
a  'D^.^oe  of  some  imY>ortan<^A.  mk!  the  cnnital  of  Anatomy  and  physiology,  and  sketched  the  plan 
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of  the  works  in  which  these  riews  were  afteiv  periments  in  the  same  direction,  which  he 
ward  deyeloped.  As  soon  as  he  had  partially  would  have  made  himself^  if  he  had  lived  to 
recoyered  from  the  attack,  he  recommenced  finish  slowly  that  which  he  hegan  so  hriUiAntiy 
his  public  hihors  uid  his  private  studies  with  and  pushed  so  fiur,  within  a  few  short  years, 
the  same  intensity,  relying  on  his  youth  and  There  was  little  eystematic  order  in  tiie  study 
mental  eneiigy  to  support  iSm  in  his  imprudent  of  anatomy  and  physiolc^  before  his  time, 
course.  NeiUier  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  Dissections  were  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
nor  the  signs  of  returning  disease  could  induce  the  jnnctical  art  of  surgery  alone,  and  not  with 
him  to  moderate  his  labor.  In  spite  of  increas-  any  comprehensive  Tiew  of  general  analyns. 
ing  weakness,  and  hardly  able  to  digest  the  nm-  He  first  laid  stress  on  the  general  distinction 
plest  food,  he  continued  to  pass  several  hours  a  between  conscious  and  unconscious  life  in  the 
day  in  a  damp  cellar,  macerating  animal  tissues  body,  and  the  correspondingly  incessant  action 
and  making  various  experiments  to  ascertain  of  one  set  of  oi^gans^  sleeping  or  waking,  con« 
the  properties  of  each  particular  kind  of  struc-  trasted  with  the  interrupted  ac^n  of  another  set 
ture  in  the  oi^gans  of  the  body.  His  powers  at  of  organs,  which  are  active  in  the  waking  state 
length  became  exhausted,  but  his  mental  energy  and  passive  during  sleep.  The  heart  and  lungs 
was  unabated.  On  one  occasion  he  felt  giddy  are  always  active  ni^t  and  day,  while  the 
on  leaving  the  room  where  these  experiments  muscles  and  the  bones  of  the  external  frame 
were  made,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  while  are  only  active  during  portions  of  the  day,  and 
descending  the  stairs  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  his  foot  totally  inactive  during  deep.  He  divided  the  or- 
slipped  and  he  fell  down,  receiving  a  severe  ganism,  therefore,  into  2  distinct  mechanisms^ 
blow  on  the  head  from  the  fall.  He  was  taken  which  he  (»lled  the  organic  and  relational,  or 
up  insensible,  and  carried  home ;  but  the  next  the  vegetative  and  the  animal  These  distinc- 
day  he  returned  to  his  duty,  notwi^standing  tions  are  admitted  at  the  present  day,  although 
a  severe  headache.  In  a  short  time,  how*  the  vegetative  or  the  organic  mechanism  is  more 
ever,  he  fainted  from  fatigue ;  symptoms  of  commonly  subdivided  into  the  nutritive  and 
fever  came  on,  which  assumed  a  typhoid  char-  the  reproductive  ^sterns.  Minute  analyas  has 
acter,  and  proved  'fatal  in  the  course  of  14  been  carried  very  far  in  the  direction  which  he 
days.  And  thus  a  man  of  genius  of  the  high-  indicated,  but  philosophical  or  systematic  ana- 
est  order,  from  excessive  love  of  study  and  lysis,  as  he  conceived  it^  has  been  almost  totally 
continuous  neglect  of  the  physical  requirements  neglected,  or  pursued  without  intuitive  peroep- 
of  health,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  impru-  tion  of  its  philosophical  importance.  He  feU 
dence,  before  he  had  attained  to  fbll  maturity,  into  some  errors  by  generalizing  too  extensively, 
for  he  died  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  had,  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  minor  facts, 
however,  done  enough  already  to  immortalize  and  these  errors  have  deternMl  his  followers 
his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  undertook  a  f^m  pursuing  the  same  course.  And  yet  the 
systematic  analysis  to  reduce  the  complex  struc-  createst  work  of  progress  remains  stiU  to  be 
tures  of  the  body  to  their  elementvy  tissues,  done  in  that  direction.  His  Be^ierehea  9ur  la 
and  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  properties,  chem-  f  i^  et  la  mart  contains  the  germs  of  a  revolution 
ical,  phyfflcal,  and  vital,  which  characterize  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  but 
each  simple  tissue.  The  idea  of  such  a  work  the  defective  definitions  and  manifest  errors 
had  been  suggested  by  partial  analysis  before,  which  it  contains,  have  caused  them  to  be  over- 
but  his  Anatomie  giniraU  formed  a  new  looked.  The  same  idea  runs  through  all  his 
era  in  the  development  of  that  branch  of  works,  and  that  is  the  distinction  between  con- 
science. The  work  abounds  with  minute  and  scions  and  unconscious  bodily  life  and  moti<m. 
laborious  research,  extensive  and  elaborate  ex-  BIOE[£RSTAFF,  Isajlo,  dramatist,  bom  in 
periment,  conducted  with  intuitive  insight  and  Ireland,  in  1T88 ;  the  date  of  his  deaHi  un- 
practical skill;  and  though  a  monument  of  known.  After  having  been  one  of  the  pages  of 
fame,  it  was  completed  and  published  in  Lord  Ohesterfield  (viceroy  of  Ireland,  1745-^7), 
a  year.  It  was  recognized  at  once,  and  he  received  a  commission  in  the  marines,  in 
universally,  as  the  work  of  a  great  genius,  which  service  he  was  lieutenant  when  com- 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  he  pelled  to  retire  with  disgrace.  He  wrote  18 
commenced  his  Anatomie  deaeriptivey  conoeiv-  dramatic  pieces,  between  1766  and  1771,  ser- 
ed  on  a  new  plan  and  partly  executed ;  but  eral  of  them  of  connderable  merit  and  con- 
before  it  could  be  finished,  Bichat  died.  His  tinned  popularity.  Those  best  known  now  are 
friends  and  disciples  who  had  followed  his  la*  the  comic  operas  of  '*  Love  in  a  Village,"  ^  Do- 
bors  and  assisted  in  his  numerous  experiments,  nel  and  Clarissa,"  and  ^  The  Padlock,"  and  the 
completed  the  unfinished  volumes  on  the  plan  comedy  of  '^Tbe  Hypocrite."  This  last  is  an 
which  he  had  traced  himself  and  thoroughly  alteration  of  Oibber^s  ^  Nonjuror"  (Itself  only 
explained  to  them ;  and  though  the  work  was  an  adaptation  of  Molidre^s  Tartuffe)^  scarcely 
partly  written  by  his  followers,  it  very  proper-  any  thing  more  than  the  character  of  Maw- 
ly  bears  his  name.  The  works  of  Bichat  are  worm  being  written  by  Bickerstaff.  The  Bkh 
not  standards  of  perfection  at  the  present  day ;  graphia  Dramatiea^  ah&t  relating  that  he  fled 
for  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  study,  and  tiie  from  England,  charged  with  a  crime  not  to  be 
views  which  he  developed  in  his  analytical  in-  named,  says  that  in  1782  he  was  yet  alive,  in 
vestigations,  led  to  further  observations  and  ex-  foreign  exile,  ^'  poor  and  despised  by  all  orders 
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of  people.''  Befbre  tiua  be  mored  in  high  FaenterrabiayhavingtheBidassoain  front,  while 
literary  sooie^  in  London,  being  intimate  with  the  centre  and  left  extended  across  several 
Goldsmith,  Uarriek,  Murphy,  Boswell,  Sir.  ridges  of  hills  toward  St  Jean  de  Lnz.  From 
Joshua  Beynolds,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Mrs.  this  position  he  once  attempted  to  relieve  the 
Thrale  relates  that  '^  when  Mr.  Biokerstaff 's  blockaded  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  but  was  re- 
flight  confirmed  the  report  of  his  gnilt,  and  Mr.  pulsed.  San  Sebastian,  besieged  by  Wellington, 
Thrsle  said,  in  answer  to  Johnson's  astonish-  was  now  hard  pressed,  and  Sonlt  resolvM.  to 
ment,  that  ne  had  long  been  a  suspected  man,  raise  the  siege.  From  his  x>ontion  of  the  lower 
*By  those  who  look  dose  to  the  ground  dirt  Bidassoa  it  was  but  9  miles  to  Oyarzun,  a  vU- 
will  be  seen,  sir,'  was  the  lofty  reply;  ^I  hope  lage  on  the  road  to  San  Sebastian;  and  if  he 
I  see  things  from  a  mater  distance.' "  could  reach  that  village  the  siege  must  be 

BICK^RST£TH,£dwabd,  an  Enffliah  clergy-  raised.    Accordingly,  toward  the  end  of  Aug. 

man,  bom  in  Westmoreland,  March  19,  1786,  1818,  he  concentrated  2  columns  on  tbe  Bidas- 

died  Feb.  24,  1850.     Educated  in  his  native  soa.    The  one  on  the  leffc,  under  Qen.  Olausel, 

town,  he  was  for  several  years  a  derk  in  Lon-  consisting  of  20,000  men  and  29  gnns^took  a 

don,  till  in  1812  he  began  busioess  as  a  solicitor  position  on  a  ridge  of  hills  opposite  Vera  (a 

in  Norwich.  His  busii^  was  flourishing,  when  place  beyond  which  the  upper  course  of  the 

he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  river  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies),  while  Gen. 

and  benevolent  movements  of  which  Norwich  BeiUe  with  18,000  men,  and  a  reserve  of  7,000 

was  the  centre,  and  in  1815  he  was  ordained  a  under  Foy,  took  his  station  lower  down,  near 

deacon  in  the  An^^ican  church.    He  departed  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Iran.    The  Flinch 

the  next  year  to  Africa  to  inspect  and  organize  intrenched  camp   to  the  rear  was  held  by 

the  stations  of  the  church  missionary  society  in  D'Erlon  with  2  divisions,  to  ward  off  any  turn* 

that  country,  and  during  the  next  15  years  he  ing  movement  of  the  allied  right    WellingtCA 

was  the  seoretaryand  the  chief  acting  officer  of  hi^  been  informed  of  Soult's  plan,  and  had 

that  society.    In  1880  he  resigned  his  office,  taken  every  precaution.    The  extreme  left  of 

and  became  rector  of  Walton,  in  Hertfordshire,  his  poation,  sheltered  in  front  by  the  tidal 

where  he  q>ent  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  estuary  of  the  Bidassoa,  was  wdl  intrenched, 

was  prominent  in  the  anniversary  meetings  of  though  but   slightly   occupied ;    the    centre, 

religions  societies,  and  espedally  advocated,  formed  by  the  extremely  strong  and  rugged 

both  by  his  addresses  and  his  pen,  the  interests  ridges  of  San  Marcial,  was  strengthened  with 

of  missiona  His  puhlicationsare  numerous,  con-  fleld-works,  and  held  by  Freyre's  Spaniards,  the 

sistiDgchiefly  of  exegetical  and  devotional  trea-  Ist  British  division  standing  as  a  reserve  on 

tises,  and  sermons. — ^Hsetbt,  Lord  Langdalb,  their  left  rear  near  the  Iran  road.    The  right 

brotherof  the  preceding)  an  English  lawyer  and  wing,  on  the  rocky  descents  of  the  PeOa  de 

statesman,  born  in  Westmorland,   June  18,  Haya  mountain,  was  held  by  Longa's  Spaniards 

1788,  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  April  18, 1861.  and  the  4th  Anglo-Portuguese  division ;  Inglis's 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  who  brigade  of  the  7th  division  connecting  it  with 

was  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  after  which  he  the  light  division  at  Vera,  and  with  the  troops 

travelled  on  the  continent  as  naedical  attendant  detadied  still  further  to  the  right  among  the 

to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whose  daughter  he  sub-  hiUs.     Soult's  plan  was,  that  Beille  should 

sequently  married.    He  graduated  at  Oaius  col-  take  San  Marcial  (which  he  intended  forming 

lege,  Cambridge,  in  1808,  was  admitted  to  tiie  into  a  bridge-head  for  ulterior  operations),  and 

bfu*  in  1811,  distinguished  himself  by  his  as-  drive  the  allies  toward  their  right,  into  the 

riduoos  attention  to  professional  duties,  and  ravinesofPefiade  Haya,  thus  clearing  the  high 

rose  to  eminence  in  the  equity  courts,  to  which  road  for  Foy,  who  was  to  advance  along  it 

he  confined  his  practice.   He  became  a  bencher  straight  on  Oyarzun,  while  Clause!,  after  leav- 

of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1827,  in  1885  declined  ing  a  division  to  observe  Vera,  should  pass  the 

the  offer  made  to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  a  Bidassoa  ff  littie  below  that  place,  and  drive 

seat  on  the  bench,  and  m  1886  was  elevated  to  whatever  troops  opposed  him  up  the  Pefia  de 

the  peerage  as  Lord  Langdale,  and  created  a  Haya,  thus  secondmg  and  flanking  BelUe's  at- 

privy  oonncillor.    In  this  office  he  cherished  tack.    On  the  morning  of  Auff.  81,  BeiUe's 

his  taste  for  literature,  and  was  honored  for  his  troops  £Drded  the  river  in  several  columns,  cais 

adherenoe  to  the  highest  principles  of  action.  ried  the  first  ridge  of  San  Marcial  with  a  rue^ 

BIGKLEI6H,  a  pariah  of  Devonshire,  £ng-  and  advanced  toward  tiie  higher  and  command- 
land,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Hverton,  at  the  conflu-  ing  ridges  of  that  group  of  hills.  But  in  this 
enoe  of  the  £xe  and  Dart  rivers.  Bamfylde  difficult  ground  his  troops,  Imperfectiy  man- 
Moore  Carew,  who  became  '*  the  king  of  the  aged,  got  into  disorder ;  skirmishers  and  sup- 
gypdeo,"  was  bom  here  in  1698.  ports  became  mingled,    and   in  some  places 

BIDASSOA,  a  small  river  of  the  Basque  crowded  together  in  disordered  groups,  when 

provinces  of  Spain,  noted  for  the  batties  fought  the  Spanish  columns  rushed  down  the  hill  and 

upon  its  banks,  between  the  French  under  Soult  drove  them  back  to  the  river.    A  second  at* 

and  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuffuese,  un-  tack  was  at  first  more  sucoessfbl,  and  brought 

der  Wellington.   After  the  defeat  of  Vittoria  in  the  French  up  to  the  Spanish  position;  but 

1818,  Soolt  collected  his  troops  in  a  position,  then  its  force  was  spent,  and  another  advance 

the  right  of  which  rested  on  the  sea  opposite  of  the  Spaniards  w>ve  them  back  into  the 
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KdasBoa  in   great  disorder.      Sonlt  having  any  reostanoe;  in  &ot|  the  aorprise  complete- 

learned  in  the  mean  time  that  Glaosel  haa  ly  anoceeded;  the  French  battaliona,  as  they 

made  good  his  attack,  elowly  conquering  ground  arrived  singly  and  irregdarly,  were  defeated, 

on  Pefia  de  Haya,  and  driving  Portogaese,  and  the  whole  line,  indnding  the  key  of  the 

Spaniards,  and  British  before  him,  was  just  position,  the  hill  of  Oroix  des  Bouquets,  was 

forming  columns  out  of  Beille^s  reserves  and  taken  before  any  reserves  could  arrive.    The 

Foy's  troops  for  a  third  and  final  attack,  when  camp  of  Biriatu  and  Bildoz,  connecting  Beille 

news  came  that  D'£rlon  had  been  attacked  in  with  Olausel,  was  turned  by  Freyre^s  taking 

his  camp  by  strong  forces.     Wellington,  as  the  Mandale   hill^  and   abandoned.     Beille's 

soon  as  tne  concentradon  of  the  Fren(£  on  the  troops  retreated  m  disorder  until  they  were 

lower  Bidaasoa  left  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  stopped  at  Urogne  by  Soult,  who  arrived  in 

real  point  of  attack,  had  ordered  all  troope  in  haste  with  the  reserves  fix>m  Espelette.   While 

the  hills  on  his  extreme  right  to  attack  what-  still  there,  he  was  informed  of  an  attack  on 

ever  was  before  them.    This  attack,  thoudbL  Urdax;  but  he  was  not  a  moment  in  doubt 

repulsed,  was  very  serious,  and  might  possiUy  about  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  marched  on 

be  renewed.    At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  lower  Bidaasoa,  where  he  arrived  too  late 

the  British  light  division  was  drawn  up  on  the  to  restore  the  battle.    The  British  centre,  in 

left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  so  as  to  flank  Glau-  the  mean  time,  had  attacked  Olausel,  and  gnidu- 

aePs  advance.    Soult  now  gave  up  the  intend-  ally  fbroed  his  positions  by  both  front  and  flank 

ed  attaol^  and  drew  BeUle^s  troops  back  across  attacks.    Toward  evening  he  was  confined  to 

the  Bidassoa.    Those  of  Olansel  were  not  ex-  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  the  Grande 

trioated  till  late  in  the  night,  and  after  a  severe  Rhune,  and  that  hiU  he  abandoned  next  day. 

struggle  to  force  the  bridge  at  Vera,  the  fords  The  loss  of  the  French  was  about  1,400,  tliat  of 

having  become  impassable  by  a  heavy  £b11  of  the  allies  about  1,600  killed  and  wounded.  The 

rain  on  the  same  day,  the  allies  took  San  Sebas-  surprise  was  so  well  managed  that  the  real  de- 

tian,  except  the  citadel,  by  storm,  and  this  latter  fence  of  the  French  positions  had  to  be  made 

post  surrendered  on  Sept.  9. — ^The  second  bat-  by  10,000  men  only,  who,  on  being  vigorously 

tie  of  the  Bidassoa  took  place  Oct.  7,  when  Wei-  attacked  by  88,000  aUies,  were  driven  from  them 

lington  forced  the  passage  of  that  river.  Soult's  before  any  reserves  could  come  to  their  supports 
position  was  about  the  same  as  before;  Foy       BIDDEFORD,  a  thriving  manufacturing  and 

held  the  intrenched  camp  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  commercial  city  in  York  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Saco 

D^Erlon  held  Urdax  and  the  camp  of  Ainhoa,  river,  at  the  £bI1b,  6  miles  from  its  mouth.    On 

dausel  was  posted   on   a   ridge   connecting  the  opposite  bank  is  the  town  of  Saoo,  engaged 

Urdax  with  the  lower  Bidassoa,  and  Beille  stood  in  similar  occnpation&  and  connected  with  it 

along  that  river  from  OlauseFs  right  down  to  by  a  bridge  600  feet  long.    The  water-power 

t^  sea.    The  whole  front  was  inlrenched,  and  is  excellent  and  inexhaustible,  the  £b11  bein^ 

the  French  were  still  employed  in  strengthen-  42  feet.    In  1866, 10  cotton  mills  were  worked 

ing  their  works.    The  British  right  sto^  op-  by  it— iS  on  each  side  of  the  river — containing 

posed  to  Foy  and  D'Erlon ;  the  centre,  com-  in  all  about  60,000  spindles  and  8,000  looms, 

posed  of  Giron's  Spaniards  and  the  light  division.  Beside  these  cotton  mills,  chiefly  owned  by 

with  Longa^s  Spaniards  and  the  4th  division  foreign  capitalists,  there  are  extensive  mano- 

in  reserve,  in  all  20,000  men,  faced  Gausel;  fEictories   of   woollen   goods,   hardware,    ^to, 

while  onthe  lo wer  Bidassoa  Freyre's  Spaniards.  In  one  iron  foundery  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron 

the  1st  and  6th  Anglo-Portuguese  divisions,  and  are  consumed  annually.   About  6,000,000  feet 

the  unattached  brigade  of  Aylmer  and  Wilson,  of  lumber  are  annuafiy  sawed  out  here  into 

in  all  24,000  men,  were  ready  to  attack  ReiUe.  boards,  planks,  laths,  shingles,  dec.    It  is  also  a 

Wellington  prepared  every  thing  for  a  surprise,  considerable  lumber  market  from  mills  further 

His  troops  were  drawn  up  well  sheltered  from  up  the  river.    Owing  to  the  narrowness  and 

the  view  of  the  enemy  during  tiie-  night  before  crookedness  of  the  riFcr,  and  its  swift  currenta 

Oct  7)  and  the  tents  of  his  camp  were  not  struck,  below  the  falls,  navigation  is  not  very  extensi  ve- 

Bende,  he  had  been  informed  by  smugglers  of  ly  carried  on.     In  1864,  2,682  tons  of  shipping 

the  locality  of  8  fords  in  the  tidal  estuary  of  were  registered,  and  2,462  licensed.   There  are 

the  Bidassoa, allpassable  at  low  water,  and  un-  4  banks,  and  insurance,  gas,  and  savings  bank 

known  to  the  ]French,  who  considered  them-  companies;   8  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of 

selves  perfectly  safe  on  that  side.     On  the  7,000  vols.;  2  newspapers,  and  an  academy, 

morning  of  the  7tii,  while  the  French  reserves  The  schools  are  very  good,  and  $6,000  are  an- 

were  encamped  far  to  the  rear,  and  of  the  one  nually  expended  upon  them.    Much  attention 

divinon  placed  in  1st  line  many  men  were  told  is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  there  are  lai^  fruit 

off  to  work  at  the  redoubts,  the  6th  British  nurseries.    The  Portland,  Saco,  and  PortsmoutJi 

division  and  Aylmer's  brigade  forded  the  tidal  railroad,  pasdng  through  the  town,  connects  it 

estuary,  and  marched  toward  the  intrenched  with  Portland  and  Boston.    The  "PooV^near 

camp  called  the  Sansculottes.    As  soon  as  they  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  place  of  summer 

had  passed  to  the  other  side,  ^e  guns  from  resort.    A  fine  beach  several  miles  in  extent  is 

San  Marcial  opened,  and  6  more  columns  ad-  there  found.    Biddeford  was  incorporated  as  a 

vanced  to  ford  the  river.    They  had  formed  city  in  1864.     Its  population   in    1840  was 

on  the  right  bank  before  the  French  could  oflTer  2,674;  1860,  6,096 ;  1867,  about  12,000. 
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BIDDLE,  CusMBirr,  a  colonel  in  the  reyola*  177T-'78,  sbared  the  Bufferings  of  the  Amerf- 
tiooary  army,  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  10,  can  army  at  the  memorable  cantonment  of 
1740,  died  mere  July  14,  1814.  Descended  Valley  Forge.  As  commissary-general  of  foragB, 
from  one  of  the  early  Quaker  settlers  and  pro-  under  Gen.  Greene,  he  rendered  important  ser- 
pietaries  of  western  New  Jersey,  he  retained  yice  to  the  army  in  seyeral  critical  janctnres, 
nis  connection  with  the  sodety  of  Friends  nntil  especially  during  the  famine  at  Valley  Forge, 
thecommencementof  the  war  of  independence.  At  Monmouth  he  shared  the  saccess  of  his 
In  early  life  he  engaged  in  conmiercial  nor-  countrymen.  From  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
suits  in  his  natiye  dty;  but  notwithstanaing  serWce  he  was  actiyely  and  usefully  engag- 
tlus  and  the  discipline  of  the  reUgious  society  ed  until  Sept.  1780,  wnen,  unable  longer  to 
in  whose  tenets  he  had  been  educi^ed,  he  unit-  yield  to  the  friendly  solicitations  of  Washin^- 
ed  in  1764  with  a  number  of  Quaker  friends  in  ton  and  Greene,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his 
forming  a  military  corps  for  the  protection  of  a  private  affiurs^e  was  compelled  to  return  to 
party  of  friendly  Indumswho  had  sought  ref-  private  life.  His  military  career,  however,  was 
uge  in  Philadelphia  frx>m  the  fury  of  a  band  of  briefly  renewed  in  the  capacity  of  quarter- 
lawless  zealots  known  as  the  Paxton  boys,  who  master-general  of  Pennsylvania  (an  appoint- 
had  recently  massacred  some  unoffending  Oon-  ment  received  bv  him  from  his  native  state  in 
estoga  Indiims  at  the  interior  town  of  I^cas-  Sept  1781),  in  the  expedition  under  Washing* 
ter.  These  banditti,  powerful  in  numbers,  had  ton,  in  17^  against  tue  whiskey  insurgents  of 
advanced  within  6  or  6  miles  of  the  city,  threat-  that  state.  Cm.  Biddle  labored  eame^y  also 
ening  destruction  to  all  who  should  oppose  in  the  early  political  movements  of  the  patriot 
them,  when  the  vigor  of  the  military  prepara-  party  of  his  state,  advocating  effectively  the 
tions  checked  their  further  progress.  Scarcely  revolutionary  state  constitution  of  1776  (whidi 
had  this  local  disturbance  been  quieted  when  his  brotiier  Owen  Biddle  had  had,  as  a  mem- 
news  was  received  of  the  resolution  of  the  ber  of  tiie  convention,  a  share  in  framing), 
British  house  of  commons  to  charse  certain  as  a  measure  calculated  to  promote  the  best  in- 
stamp  duties  in  the  colonies.  The  feeling  en-  terests  of  Pennsylvania.  The  triumph  of  tiie 
gendered  throughout  the  whole  country  by  this  constitutional  party,  after  encountering  pro- 
step  was  nowhere  deeper  than  in  Philadel-  tracted  and  bitter  opposition  in  the  city  of 
phia ;  and  the  consummation  of  the  resolve  of  Philadelphia,  is  known.  A  declaration  or  bill 
the  commons  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  of  rights  as  a  constituent  {fart  of  the  organic 
stamp  act,  induced,  in  that  city,  the  celebrated  instrument  of  federal  union,  to  prevent  abuse  or 
non-importation  resolutions  of  OcL  25,  1765,  misconstruction  of  its  powei^  not  only  met  with 
one  of  the  most  decided  measures  adopted  dur-  hb  approval  but  enlisted  his  active  support.  Af- 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  with  Great  ter  the  organization  of  the  federal  government 
Britain,  for  the  preservation  of  t£e  civH  rights  of  under  the  constitution  of  1787,  Ool.  Biddle  was 
the  colonists.  To  this  agreement  the  names  of  appointed  marshal  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  evi- 
the  principal  merchants  of  the  city  were  at-  dence  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
tached,  and  among  the  number  those  of  Col.  Washiuffton.  This  regard,  which  he  had  early 
Biddle  and  his  brotiier  Owen  Biddle.  The  acquired,  was  maintained  and  even  increased 
course  snbsec^uentlv  pursued  by  the  British  min-  by  frequent  intercourse  and  constant  ^bto- 
istiy  destroymg  all  hope  of  a  reasonable  ad-  lary  correspondence,  as  the  letters  of  Wash- 
justment  of  the  differences^  CoL  Biddle  em-  ington  written  to  nun  until  within  a  few 
Wked  early  and  zealously  m  the  defence  of  weeks  of  the  general's  death  abundantly 
the  liberties  of  America,  and  by  his  active  ex-  show.  Greene  and  £nox  were  also  his  warm 
ertions  was  greatly  instrumental  in  forming  the  perscmal  friends  and  correspondents,  and 
"  Quaker  **  company  of  volunteers  raised  in  when  the  former  was  selected  for  the  com- 
Philadelphia  in  1775,  of  which  he  was  elected  mand  of  the  army  in  the  southern  states,  he 
an  officer  before  the  corps  joined  the  army,  tendered  to  and  urged  upon  Col.  Biddle  the 
Congress  having^  in  June,  1776,  for  the  protec-  post  of  quartermaster-general.  As  a  private 
tion  of  Uie  middle  colonies  directed  the  imme-  citizen  he  merited  and  enjoyed  during  his  life 
diate  establishment  of  a  flying  camp  of  10,-  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community  in 
000  men  to  be  furnished   by  Pennsylvania,  which  he  lived. 

ICaiyland,  and  Delaware,  on  July  8  following  BIDDLE,  Clement  Cobnsll,  LL.  D.,  5th  son 
elected  Col.  Biddle  its  deputy  quartermaster-  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  24, 
general,  as  well  as  for  the  miutia  of  Pennsyl-  1784,  died  Aug.  21, 1855.  At  the  conmience- 
yania  and  New  Jersey,  ordered  to  rendezvous  ment  of  the  present  century  he  entered  the 
at  Trenton.  Col.  Biddle  took  part  in  the  im-  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
portant  battle  of  Trenton  at  tne  dose  of  the  he  remained  for  a  brief  period,  and  after- 
same  year,  and,  in  coi\{unction  with  another  ward  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
officer,  was  ordered  by  Washington  to  receive  law.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
the  swords  of  the  Hessian  officers.  In  the  stout-  his  patriotic  feelings  were  roused  by  the 
ly  contested  victory  of  Princeton,  the  surprise  outrage  upon  the  U .  S.  ship  Chesapeake  in 
ttid  retreat  at  Brandywine,  the  well-concerted  the  month  of  June,  1807,  and  in  the  ezpecta- 
but  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  Germantown,  he  tion  of  a  war  he  applied  to  Jefferson  for  ser- 
was  also  engaged;  and  during  the  winter  of  vice  in  the  army.    Jae  received  an  appointment 
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88  oipttin  of  dragoona^  and  wag  stetioiied  iritli   hma  ooneeming  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  refbsed  to 
his  regiment  for  some  time  at  New  Orleans,    answer  all  aaoh  qae8ti<»s  as  were  designed 
Bat  the  British  goyemment  haTiog,  after  a  te->    to  entrap  him  into  a  confession  of  faith  oonoem* 
dioQS  negotiation,  disavowed  the  aet  of  the  oom-    ing  the  natore  of  Jesns  Ohrist    He  was  kept  in 
msnder  of  the  Leopard,  and  peaoeftd  rektions    suspense  for  18  months,  when  a  letter  addremed 
hetween  the  oonntries  heing  restored,  he  re-    hy  him  to  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  the  desired  effect 
^ned  his  oommission.    However,  snhseqnent    of  hringing  about  a  decision.     He  was  com- 
aggressions  by  the  British,both  bv  their  dootrine    mitted  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
and  system  of  blockade  and  their  orders  in    the  house  of  oommons,  and  remidned  in  con- 
council,  at  length  led  to  the  declaration  of  war,    finement  for  6  yeaors.    The  assembly  of  divines 
June  18,  1812.    Scarcely  had  the  proclamation    at  Westodnster  examined  him,  the  result  of 
been  made  when  Gapt  Biddle  raiMd  in  his  n»-    which  was  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opiniona 
tive  ci^  a  company  of  volunteers,  called  the    He  now  puMiflhed  fis  tract,  hitherto  privately 
^^  State  Fenoiblea,"  and  was  elected  to  the  com-    circulated.    It  created  much  soandaL  and  was 
mandof  it  in  July,  1812.  Upon  ^e  oraanization    cnrdered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
Qfthelstredmentof  Pennsylvania  volunteer  in-    which  (mly  increased  its  sale.    While  yet  in 
fsntry,  which  was  mustered  into  the  U.S.  service,    prison,  he  printed  a  ^*  Confession  of  Faith  con- 
he  was  elected  its  colonel  and  served  as  such  dur-    coming  the  Holy  Trinity  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ing  the  war.    The  retreat  of  the  Briti^  ftom    tures,  with  the  Testimonies  of  several  of  the 
B^timore  left  no  of^rtunity  for  active  ser-    Fathers  on  this  head^  (London,  1918^.    This 
vice  to  his  command,  which  during  1^  autumn    was  followed  by  *^  The  Testimonies  of  Ireasus, 
of  1814  had,  with  other  regiments,  been  sta-    Justin  Hartyr,  Kovatianus,  Theophilus  (who 
tion^  at  Camp  Dupont  in  me  state  of  Dela-    lived  the  ^  first  centuries  after  Christ  was  b(«n, 
ware:    On  his  retirement  from  military  life,  at    or  thereabouts),  as  also  Amobius,  Lactantlna 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  devoted  his  leis-    Eusebius,  and  Hilary,  concerning  that  one  God 
ure  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  philosoph-    and  the  persons  of  Holy  Trinity."    The  Pres- 
ioal  subjects  in  the  broad  domain  of  ethics  and    byterians,  then  dominant  in  church  and  state, 
metaphysics,  and  also  to  the  principles  govern-    passed  a  measure  through  parliament,  by  which 
ing  the  production,  distribution,  and  consump-    every  one  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
tion  of  wealth.     To  the  science  of  political    Trinity  should  be  punished  with  death.    This 
economy  especiaUy  did  he  address  himself^  and    was  ahned  at  Biddle,  and  he  was  about  to  snflRnr, 
his  writings  have  in  a  great  measure  been  in-    when  a  sudden  opposition  arose  to  it  among  the 
strumental  in  populariang  its  study.    The  many    Independents  ana  the  army.    The  ordinance  was 
editions  of  the  translation  of  Say's  ^'  Treatise  on    therefore  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance.    When  the 
Political  Economy,"  with  the  notes  and  editions    Independents  gained  the  upper  hand  (1 649),  the 
ofMr.  Biddle,  alone  afford  ample  evidence  of  the    penal  laws  sMinst  heretics  were  mitigated  or 
fiict.    In  the  free  trade  convention,  in  Philadel-    repealed.    Biadle  was  released,  and  retired  into 
phia,in  Sept  1881,he  bore  aprominent  part ;  and,    Staffordshire,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
although  occupying  no  pubuc  position,  also  con-    by  a  manstrate,  who  procured  him  a  couffre^ 
tributed  to  mould  the  policy  of  the  federal  gov-    lion,  made  him  a  private  chaplain,  and  left  hun 
emment  with  regard  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  to    a  legacy*    Bradshaw,  president  of  the  coundl, 
its  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,    however,  remanded  him  to  prison.    He  had  now 
BIDDLE,  JoHK^'  the  &ther  of  English  IJni-    lost  not  only  his  fortune  and  his  Hberty,  but  hia 
tarians,"  born  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Glou-    friends.     Dr.  Chmning.  afterward   bishop  of 
cestershire,  in  1615,  where  his  fiiSher  was  a    Ely,  was  the  only  theologian  who  visited  him 
woollen  draper,  died  Sept.  22, 1662.    He  gradu-    in  prison.    He  suffered  great  privations,  but  his 
ated  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  master  of  ^e    accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Scripturesi 
free  school  of  Gloucester.    In  the  mean  time  he    which  he  knew  by  heart,  induced  Roger  Daniel, 
had  been  studying  theology  with  great  wdor,    a  London  printer,  to  give  him  for  correction  the 
and  printed  for  private  circulation  a  small  tract    proof-sheets  of  a  Greek  Septuagint,  and  this  re- 
entitled,  "  Twelve  Arguments  drawn  out  of  the    lieved  Us  wants.    In  1651,  an  act  of  indemnity 
Scripture,  wherein  the  commonly  received  opin-    and  oblivion  for  aU  heretical  offences  was  passed 
ion  touching  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  l^hit  is    by  pariiament,  and  Biddle  was  again  rdeaacd, 
clearly  and  fully  refuted."    In  his  conversation    and  coDected  around  him  those  whom  his  writ- 
he was  equally  outspoken,  and  the  cry  of  heresy    ings  had  brought  to  his  way  of  thinking.    Thdr 
was  raised  against  him.    He  was  dismissed  from    ftmdamental  law  was  that  *Hhe  unity  of  God  is 
his  situation,  and  thrown  into  the  county  JaiL    a  unity  of  person  as  weU  as  nature."    The 
Dec.  2, 1645.    To  the  magistrates  he  delivered    members  of  this  new  sect  were  called  Bidel- 
a  confession  of  faith,  from  which  it  is  evident    lians,  and,  when  ^eir  harmony  with  the  doo- 
that  his  mind  was  then  in  a  state  of  doubt  be^    trines  of  Socinus  was  perceived,  Sodnians. 
tween  Trinitarianism  and  TJnitarianism.    Six    A  translation   of  Biddle^s    *' Twofold  Scrip* 
months   afterward.  Archbishop  U^er  had  a    tare  Catechisms"  for  the  use  of  foreignen^ 
conference  with  him,  but  in  vain.    The  long    agdn  got  him  into  trouble.     He  was  sum- 
parliament  summoned  him  to  Westnunster,  and    moned  to  the  bur  of  the  house  of  commons, 
appointed  a  committee  to  sit  upon  his  case,    and  on  his  reftisal  to  criminate  himself  was 
Beong  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  neretioal  opin*    committed  for  contempt,  and  the  death^nalty 
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ordinance  was  revired  against  him*  WhenOrom-  American  revolution  he  came  to  America  and 

well  dissolved  the  parUament,  Biddle  was  again  was  made  captain  of  the  Andrew  Dona,  a  hrig 

setfiree  after  a  10  months' term.    AwholeSap-  of  14  gone  and  180  men,  in  which  he  parti* 

tist  congregation  became  converted  to  Biddle^s  cipated  in  Oommodore  HoplciDs's  attack  on  New 

views,  and  this  was  so  displessing  to  the  Bap-  Providence.    After  refitting  in  New  London 

tist  minister,  Hr.  Qriffin,  that  he  challenged  he  was  ordered  on  a  cruise  to  the  banks  of 

Biddle  to  a  pnbllc  controversy.    Biddle  im*  Newfoundland,  and  in    1776   was   fortunate 

prudently  accepted  the  chaUenge,  and  spoke  in  enough  to  take  among  other  prizes  2  transport 

a  derogatory  manner  of  Christ's  divine  nature,  ships  with  valuable  cargoes  and  with  a  battal* 

He  was  thrown  into  the  Poultry  Compter,  July  ion  of  Blghland  troopa    He  was  appointed  to 

8, 1656,  and  tiience  removed  to  Newgate,  and  the  command  of  the  Randolph,  a  82  gun  frigates 

tried  for  his  life  on  the  long  parliament  ordi*  in  Feb.  1777.    In  March,  1776,  he  was  wounded 

nance  against  blasphemy  and  heresy.    As  the  in  an  action  with  the  Yarmouth,  an  English  64 

trial  was  evidenfly  going  against  him,  Cromwell  gun  ship.    WhUe  under  the  hands  of  a  surgeon, 

interposed,  the  trial  was  stopped,  and  Biddle  the  magarine  blew  up.  and  the  whole  crew  of 

was  remanded  to  jail.    In  ordet  to  shelter  the  Randolph  were  lost^  except  4  men,  who 

Biddle  yet  more  securely  from  his  perseeutorfl^  were  tossed  about  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck  tot 

Cromwell  banished  him  to  Star  castle,  in  St  4  days  before  they  were  relieved.    The  other 

Maiy^s,  one  of  the  Scilly  islands,  with  an  an-  vessds  of  the  squadron  escaped  in  consequence 

nual  subsistence  of  100  crowns  (Oct  1666).  of  the  disabled  state  of  the  Yarmonth. 

Here  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  an  American  financier, 

study  of  theology.    After  8  years,  he  was  re>  horn  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  8,  1786,  died  Feb. 

leasedonawritofAa5M«00f}Mut,  and  returning  27,  1844.     His  ikther,  Charles   Biddle,  was 

to  London,  became  pastor  of  an  Independent  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  vice-president 

congregation,  but  fearing  the   Presbyteriiais,  of  Pennaylvania,  when  Benjamin  ErankUn  was 

who  came  again  into  power  after  tiie  death  of  the  president,  under  the  former  constitution 

Cromwell,  he  retired  mto  the  country.    Upon  of   tnat    state ;   the  son  was  named  after 

the  final  disBolnti<Hi  of  the  rump  parliament,  he  his  uncle  Connnodore  Nicholas    Biddle,  the 

came  to  London  again  and  renewed  his  minis-  sutrject  of  the  preceding  article.    Graduating 

trationa.    The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  the  with  the  highest  honors  at  Princeton  college  in 

summer  of  1660,  again  caused  him  to  retire  1801,  Biddle  then  pursued  the  usual  course  of 

from  pubUcitf .    His  caution  did  not  preserve  study  for  the  bar,  but  being  too  young  for  ad- 

him  long,    fljs  littie  congregation  was  suiTMrised  mission  to  it,  he  went  to  Europe  as  secretary  to 

June  1, 1662,  when  hol&igaconventiole  m  the  Qea.  Armstrong,  U.  S.  nunister  to  Franoe,  and 

house  of  a  London  dtizen.    Biddle  was  fined  afterward  held  the  same  portion  with  Mr. 

£100,  and  each  of  the  audience  £202With  con-  Monroe,  U.  S.  minister  to  England.    He  travel* 

finement  in  defimlt  of  payment    The  prison  led  eztensivelv  in  Europe,  and  to  his  attainments 

was  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  0  we^'  real-  in  classical  learning  added  a  very  thorough 

dence  in  it  was  enough  to  cause  his  death.    In  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages;  indeed, 

1668  he  published  several  small  pieces,  trans-  his  devotion  to  liberal  studies  was  constant 

lated  from  the  works  of  the  Polish  Unitarians,  through  life.    In  1807  he  returned  to  Phila* 

among   which   was    Przipcovius^s    '^Life   of  delphia,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Fanstns  Sodnus,"  also,  ^ Notes  on  the  Bevehk  He  also  edited  the  ''Port  Foho,"  for  a  time 

tions."    He  was  admitted,  by  foes  as  well  as  in  coi\)tmction  with  Joseph  Dennie,  compiled  a 

friends^  be  irreproachable,  except  for  his  opin*  ^  Commercial  DlgestJ^  and  prepared  the  narra* 

ions.    He  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  tive  of  '*  Lewis  and  Clark's  Explorations."    He 

and  the  atonement.    Joshua  Toulmin,  a  modem  was  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsyl- 

i^lish  Unitarian  minister,  has  written  a  *'  Be-  vania  in  1810,  and  was  distingaiBbed  by  his 

view  of  tiie  life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  efforts  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education. 

John  Biddle,"  in  the  spirit  of  an  admirer.  During  the  war  of  1812^^15,  he  was  in  the  state 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  naval  senate,  and  udentiy  supported  the  measures  tor 

ecnmiander  of  the  revolution,  bom  in  Philadel*  carrying  on  the  contest ;  in  1814  he  wrote  the 

phia,  Sept.  10, 1760,  was  killed  at  sea  in  the  report  of  the  senate  committee  upon  the  propo- 

88th  year  of  his  age  by  an  explotion  ot  the  sitions  firom  the  Hartford  convention, — ^an  able 

magazine  ofhisvessel,  March  7, 1778.    In  1766,  and  patriotic  state  paper,  that  attracted  ffreat 

while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  he  with  attention.   In  1Q17  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 

9  others,  chosen  by  lot,  were  left  for  2  months  democratic  x>arty  for  congress,  but  was  defeated 

on  an  uninhabited  island,  he  being  at  that  time  by  the  federalists.    In  1819,  President  Monroe 

but  16  years  of  age.    In  1770  he  entered  the  wpointed  him  a  government  director  of  the 

British  navy.    When  Phipps,  afterward  Lord  U.  S.  Bank.    In  1828,  on  the  resignation  of 

Mulgrave^  was  about  to  start  on  his  exploring  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves,  he  was  elected  pi*e6ident 

expedition,  young  Biddle^  though  a  midship-  of  that  instituticm,  and  administered  its  affiurs 

man,  deserted  his  own  vessel  and  shipped  as  a  with  consummate  ability.  During  the  presidency 

seaman  on  the  Carcass,  serving  through  the  of  Qen.  Jackson,  tiie  recharter  of  the  bank  be- 

cmise  with  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  a  mate  of  came  the  leading  political  question  of  the  day. 

Phipps's  veaseL    On  the  commencement  of  the  The  oontroyerqr  was  one  of  great  violence ;  a 
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bill  for  Hie  reoharter  was  paM«d  by  oongneBS,  and,  like  him,  aa  accomplished  sobolar,  born  in 
but  vetoed  by  the  preddent.  By  the  limitation  Philadelphia,  March  25,  1796,  died  at  Pittsburg, 
of  its  charter,  the  bank  terminated  its  existence  Penn.,  Joly  6, 18i7.  He  shared  the  military  ardor 
in  1836,  retaining  to  the  last  its  stability  and  of  his  funily,  which  has  funished  several  gallant 
character.  The  sacoess  of  the  national  bank  cheers  to  the  army  and  to  the  navy,  and  though 
induced  the  legidatore  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  mere  youth  in  1818,  he  was  in  arms  at  Shell- 
create  *^  a  state  bank  to  be  called  the  United  pot,  and  in  the  following  year  at  Oamp  Dupont, 
States  Bank."  Nicholas  Biddle,  then  at  the  m  the  force  raised  to  protect  Philadelphia  from 
height  of  his  reputation  as  a  financier,  was  ur-  the  expected  advance  of  the  British  army.  He 
gently  solicited  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  stadied  the  law,  and  then  removing  to  Pittsburg, 
new  institution.  He  consented — ^with  relnc-  he  soon  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
tance,  it  is  starf^d — and  continued  at  its  head  till  the  bar.  In  1827  he  visited  England ;  a  book 
March,  1839,  when,  his  health  being  much  im-  of  travels  in  America,  by  Oapt.  Basil  HaU.  ap- 
paired,  he  resigned,  leaving  the  bank,  apparent-  pearing  about  that  time,  an  exposure  of  its 
ly,  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Two  years  after-  errors  was  made  by  Mr.  Biddle,  in  a  publication 
ward,  the  bank  finally  ceased  payment^  and  that  exhibited  his  remarkable  vigor  of  mind 
was  declared  to  be  insolvent  Whether  this  and  accuracy  in  details.  These  qualities 
was  the  result  of  measures  pursued  during  the  were  more  highly  tasked  in  his  "Idfe  of 
administration  of  Mr.  Biddle^  or  after  it,  or  of  Sebastian  Oabot,''  which  brought  to  light, 
general  causes  affecting  the  nnancial  condition  from  recondite  sources,  new  and  important 
of  the  whole  country,  or  of  difficulties  inherent  information  upon  the  history  of  maritime  dis- 
to  the  working  of  the  state  institution,  were  ooveries  in  ibnerica.    Some  of  the  original 

C'Dts  of  vehement  controversy,  which  our  opinions  maintuned  in  this  work  have  been 

its  do  not  pennit  us  to  review.    Mr.  Biddle  contested  by  subsequent  writers,  but  the  great 

published  a  series  of  letters  in  vindication  of  ability  displayed   in   it  has  never  been  de- 

his  administration  of  the  state  bank,    lliere  is  nied.     With  thesei  investigations  he  occupied 

an  extended  biography  of  him,  by  a  distii^guished  his  time  for  about  3  years  in  Europe,  and  on  his 

citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  In  the  ^^  National  Por-  return  home  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 

trait  OaUery"  (edition  of  1854).    From  political  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  from  which 

opponents  on  the  bank  question,  his  character  he  retired  in  1840.    His  course  in  that  body 

has  also  won  some  high  eulog^ums.    The  Hon.  was  marked  by  a  determined  renstanoe  to  ex- 

W.  F.  Packer  (now  governor  of  PennsylvaniaV,  tremes  of  opinion  or  policy,  from  either  seo- 

in  advocating  a  railroad  connection  of  Philadel-  tion  of  the  Union. 

phia  with  the  lakes,  said  :'*  This  was  the  favorite  BIDDOOMAHS,  or  Budduha,  a  piralacal 
project  of  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle ;  and  what-  tribe  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  Lake  Tchad,  the 
ever  may  be  said  of  him  as  a  politician  or  a  recently  explored  inland  sea  of  central  Africa, 
financier,  all  agree  that  on  questions  of  internal  They  neither  sow,  plant,  nor  rear  cattle,  but 
improvement  and  commerce  he  was  one  of  the  maintain  themselves  by  fishing  and  plunder, 
most  sagacious  and  far-seeing  statesmen  of  this  They  own  nearly  1,000  barks,  and  have  made 
union.''  The  Hon.  0.  J.  L^rsoU,  in  his  his-  themselves  complete  masters  of  the  lake  and  its 
tory,  says:  "Nicholas  Biddle  was  as  iron-nerved  borders.  Some  of  these  men,  whom  M«or 
a  man  as  his  great  antagonist  Andi^w  Jackson.  Denham  saw  at  Borneo,  struck  him  as  the  wud- 
loved  his  country  not  less,  and  money  as  little."  est  and  ugliest  specimens  of  humanity  he  had 
He  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  many  great  ever  seen.  They  are  pagans,  and  have  main- 
public  improvements,  and  a  member  of  numer-  tained  their  independence  of  the  Mohammed- 
ous  associations  for  beneficial  purposes,  in  whidi  ans  living  around  them,  and  with  whom 
he  exercised,  by  his  popular  manners  and  force  they  are  constantly  at  war.  Thev  were  vimted 
of  character,  a  commanding  influence.     As  byDr.Overweginl851and'52.  ]Dr.  Barth,  who 

E resident  of  the  trustees  of  the  Girard  college,  visited  them  uter  Overw^'s  death,  informs  us 
e  determined  the  plan  of  the  building  in  ao-  that  they  call  themselves  ledina,  and  that  Bid- 
eordance  with  his  own  dassio  taste,  to  which  doomah  is  the  title  given  to  them  by  their  neigh- 
Philadelphia  owes,  also,  the  beautiful  structure  bors.  They  are  jet  black.  Thdr  largest  boats 
the  U.  S.  custom  house,  formerly  the  U.  S.  are  40  feet  in  length  and  6^  in  width.  These 
bank.  His  speeches,  essays,  and  letters,  ex-  boats  are  called  maharct^  made  of  light  wood, 
hibit  an  unusual  combination  of  elegance  with  They  are  without  sails  and  propeUed  by  long 
vigor  of  style.  In  1811  he  married  Miss  Oraig,  poles.  The  ribs  of  the  boat  are  fastened  to- 
of  Philaddphia,  who  had  inherited  an  extensive  gether  with  ropes,  the  hdes  being  stopped  with 
country  seat  called  "Andalusia,"  on  the  river  bast.  Dr.  Baith  says  they  belong  to  the  Eoto- 
Delaware.  There  Mr.  Biddle  indulged  his  pre-  ko,  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  pe^le  of 
dilection  for  agriculture,  which,  with  literature,  Nghala.  Their  laiijguage  was  originally  distinct 
formed  the  relaxation  of  his  laborious  life.  He  ftom  the  Kanuri,  although  in  process  of  time 
was  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  agri-  they  have  adopted  many  of  their  terms, 
cultural  and  the  horticultural  societies  of  Penn-  BIDLOO,  Godifboid,  a  Dutch  surgeon  and 
sylvania,  and  delivered  before  them  seversl  anatomist,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  March  12, 1649, 
addresses.  died  at  licyden  in  April,  1718.  His  juirents 
BIDDLE,  RiOHABD,  brother  of  the  preceding,  were   Anabaptists,   and   in   compliance  with 
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their  wishes  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stQdy-  an  old  fbrtresB,  now  nsed  as  a  prison ;  1^.  is  stir* 

of  anatomy.    In  1688  he  was  appointed  pro-  rounded  by  ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch  which 

fessor  of  anatomy  at  the  Hagae.     In  16M  have  been  laid  out  in  beantifol  walks.    The  Oo- 

he  became  professor  of  anatomy   and   snr*  logne  and  Minden  railway  passes  through  the 

gery  at  Leyden,  and   about  the   same  time  town. 

Shyncian  to  William  III.  of  England ;  on  the  BIELEY,  or  Bislbv,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 

eath  of  whom,  in  1702,  Bidloo  returned  to  goyemmentofToola,  situated  on  the  river  Oka, 

his  professonhi])  at  Leyden.    He  published  ^»-  64  miles  8.  W.  of  the  town  of  Toola;  pop. 

oiUnMa  Sumani  Oorporu^  folio,  Amst,  1686,  7,000.    It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  manu- 

comprised  in  105  finely  drawn  plates.    This  fiaotories  of  soap,  leather,  and  hardware, 

work  was  incorrect  in  many  respects,  but  it  BIELGOROD,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov* 

waa,  notwithstanding;  one  of  the  best  of  the  emment  of  Eoorak,  and  78  miles  8.  of  the  town 

land  then  existing.    Oowper,  a  surgeon  of  Lon-  of  £oorsk,  on  the  river  Donets;  pop.  10,818. 

don,  is  said  to  have  appropriated  the  plates,  and  It  contains  18  churches,  and  8  monasteries, 

having  altered  them  and  made  some  slight  ad*  BIELITZ,  a  duchy  of  Austrian  Silesia,  be- 

ditions,  published  them  as  his  own.  tween  the  Vistula  and  the  Biala.    It  was  a 

BIDPAY,  or  Pilpat,  an  Indian  Bramin  and  minor  sovereignty  untQ  it  came  into  the  posses- 

gymnosophist,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  sion  of  the  princes  of  SulkoflEsky  in  the  year 

lived  2,000  ^ears  and  by  others  800  years  be-  1752,  when  fVanols  I.,  emperor  of  Germany, 

fore  the  Ohnstian  era,  and  of  whose  life  nothing  erected  it  into  a  dukedom.     One-half  of  its 

is  luiown  except  that  he  was  governor  of  a  12,000inhabitantsare  Protestants  and  the  other 

part  of  Hindoetan.    His  name  is  attached  to  a  half  Catholics.-&The  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 

collection  of  ingenious  fkbles  which  have  been  same  name,  pop.  5,500,  has  an  old  castle,  a  fine 

spread  tturoughout  the  East  and  the  West,  and  park,  8  churches,  2  CathoHo  and  1  Lutheran ;  is 

are  regarded  as  a  summary  of  all  practical  the  seat  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Protestants 

wisdom.    They  were  originally  written  in  San-  of  Moravia.    It  has  conmderable  woollen,  cassi- 

scrit,  under  the  titles  of  Faiuiha  Tanl/ra  and  mere,  and  linen  manufiiotories. 

EiU)pade$a^  hxA  after  having  been  translated  BmLLA^aprovince  of  Piedmont,  which  makes 

into  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  a  Latin  version  of  nartoftheintendency  of  Turin;  pop.  (^,528.   It 

them  was  made  in  1262  by  Giovanni  da  Oapua,  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Apennines.    The 

under  the  title  of  DPr^ctorium  wtc^  paraoolm  principal  products  are  cattle,  iron,  copper,  corn, 

antiquarum  iopientium.    The  Hitopadna  was  rice,  hemp,  and  nlk-worms.    The  fielais  are  ir- 

edited  by  Schlegel,  and  published  at  Bonn  in  rigated  by  canals. — ^The  diief  town  of  the  prov- 

1829 ;  the  Arabic  text  was  published  at  Paris,  ince,  also  named  Biella,  is  a  bishop^s  see,  ^nd 

by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  1816 ;  and  the  fables  has  a  royal  college,  a  cloth  factory,  and  trades 

have  been  translated  into  almost aU  languages,  in  silk,  oil,  snd  chestnuts;  pop.  8,250. 

Eighteen  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  are  copies  BIELO-OZERO,  a  lake  of  Russia,  in  the 

or  dose  imitations  of  them.    Recent  savants  government  of  Novgorod,  in  lat  60°  10'  N., 

are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  fkbles  of  long.  87^  80'  £.    Length,  25  miles;  breadth.  20 

Bidpay  was  a  Bramin  named  Y ichnu  Parma.  miles.    The  Sheksna,  a  branch  of  the  Volga, 

BIEDERMANN,  Ebixdbioh  Kabl,  a  profes-  forms  its  outlet,  and  canals  connect  it  with  tiie 

•or  of  philosophy  and  public  law  at  the  uni-  On^a,  Sookhona,  and  Dwina. 

versity  of  Leipsio,  bom  in  that  city.  Sept  25,  BmLSEL  MASonr,  a  Polish  historian,  bom 

1812.    In  1845,  his  lectures  at  the  university  in  1495,  diea  in  1675,  at  Biala,  in  the  district  of 

were  suspended  on  account  of  his  liberal  senti-  Sierads.    His  Eroniha  9wiata  and  Eronika  Pol* 

ments ;  subsequently  he  was  reinstated  in  his  ika  (Oraoow,  1550  and  1564),  contain  the  first 

position.    Since  1850  he  has  been  engaged  upon  comprehensive  attempt  at  a  history  of  Poland, 

a  publication  of  a  new  encyclopoidical  work,  to  He  wrote  2  satirical  poems,  3en  majowy  (Ora- 

be  called  Oermania^    His  *^  Lectures  on  Social-  cow,  1590),  and  Saym  nieicU&d  (1596),  pictur- 

ism,"  and  a  work  on  German  philosophy,  from  ing,  in  the  one,  ^e  degradation  of  Hungary, 

£ant  to  our  day,  are  worthy  of  mention.  and  calUng  upon  his  countrymen  to  exhibit  a 

BIELA,  WiLHXLM  voir,  baron,  bom  at  Roda,  nobler  spirit  than  the  Hungarians,  while  the 

Pktissia,  March  19, 1782,  died  at  Venice,  Feb.  other  gives  a  keen  analysis  of  the  condition  of 

18, 1856,  an  Austrian  ofilcer,  who  has  rendered  Poland  in  his  days.    A  strategetical  work  of  his, 

his  name  immortal  by  discovering  an  interest-  JBjorawa  ryeerdSn  (1569),  gives  valuable  infor^ 

ing  comet,  Feb.  27, 1826,  while  stationed  at  Jo-  mation  upon  ^e  condition  of  the  Polish  army, 

sephstadt,  in  Bohemia.  and  tiie  character  of  Polish  tactics.    After  serv* 

BIELEFELD,  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in  the  ing  in  the  army,  and  taking  part,  in  1581,  in  the 

province  of  Westphalia;   pop.  47,789.     The  battle  of  Obertyn,  he  devoted  himself^  for  the 

Teotoburger  Wald  range   of  mountains  runs  rest  of  his  days,  to  literary  pursuits.    In  1617 

throng  the  drcle.    It  produces  fine  flax  and  the  bishop  of  Uraoow  stopped  the  circulation 

hemp,  but  Uttle  timber  and  grain.    Linen  yam,  of  his  "  Onronides,''  as  they  were  suspected  to 

ironware,  tobacco,  woollens,  leather,  soap,  cop-  contain  heterodox  sentiments, 

per  and  copper  ware,  yarns,  and  damask  doth,  BIENNE,  or  Bixl,  a  lake  and  town  of 

are  among  the  manufactures. — ^The  capital  of  the  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.    The  lake, 

drde  is  of  the  same  name;  pop.  10,808.    It  has  whidx  lies  8  miles  K  K  of  that  of  Neuf- 
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difttd,  is  10  mlLea  in  loiflihf  and  from  1  to  8  in  odebrafeed  Freooh  ooasdtalional  oppontioii  to 
breadth.  It  is  an  ezpanaon  of  the  riyer  Thiele,  the  older  Boarbons^  Biemaoki  was  for  10  yean 
and  diiefy  interesting  firom  its  oontaining  the  one  of  the  .leaders  of  a  similar  opposition  in 
island  of  8t  Pierre,  where  Bonssean  resided  in  Poland.  At  the  rsTolntion  of  18dO  he  was  a 
1765.  The  town,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  member  of  the  Polish  diet^  and  sealons  fbr  em* 
the  lake,  17  miles  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Beni,  ploying  decided  and  eneigetio  measures.  Dor- 
is sorroanded  bv  old  walls,  has  a  hi^  sdiool,  ing  the  war  he  was  seoretary  of  finanoe.  After 
and  sereral  mills.  Watchmaking  is  exteodye-  the  mppressioB  of  the  revolution  he  emigrated 
ly  carried  on.    Pop.  4,248,  chiefly  Protestants,  to  Pans,  where  he  lired  in  studious  occupation 

BIENNIALS,  a  t^>t^iMl  term  in  botany,  till  his  death. — Joocr,  a  soldier,  and  elder 

applied  to  plants  which  attain  tibeir  fall  period  brother  of  the  foregoing,  also  of  high  mental 

of  growtii,  reproduce  their  seed,  and  die  with*  accomplishments,  aferyent  and  devoted  patriot, 

in  2  years.    Pauley,  foxglove,  and  many  other  fought  in  Jtaly  m&der  Morean,  Scherer,  and 

herbaceous  plants,  oome  under  this  denomina-  Ifacdonald,  against  the  Austriansand  Russians; 

tion,  as  they  attain  tiieir  growtii  during  the  and  after  participating  in  the  Polish  revolution 

first  year,  flower  and  run  to  seed  the  second,  of  1880,  and  in  the  partial  movements  wMdi 

and  then  die.    In  botanical  works,  biennial  followed  it,  he  died  in  1886,  a  state  prisoner 

plants  are  designated  by  the  astronomical  sign  in  one  of  the  Busman  fortresses, 
of  the  idanet  Mars  (s),  which  performs  its       BIEBVLIET,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 

revolution  around  tiie  sun  in  2  years.  province  of  Zealand,  18  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Sluis. 

BIENVILLE,  a  parish  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  it  is  the  birthplace  of  William  Beukels,  who  in- 
Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  W.*by  liike  JBistin-  vented  the  process  of  curing  herrings,  and  con- 
can,  which  communicates  with  Bed  river  by  an  tains  a  monument  to  his  memory,  erected  by 

outlet,  and  is  navigible  by  steamboats.    The  Charles  V.  

parish  was  set  off  from  Olaibome  parish  in       BIG  BLACK  RIVER,  a  river  about  200  miles 

1846.    Its  sur&ce  is  thickly  wooded,  covered  in  length,  having  its  sources  in  Choctaw  co., 

with   occasional    phintations   of  cotton   and  IGss.,  and  taking  a  south-westerly  direction, 

muze.    It  is  traversed  by  Black  Lake  and  8i^  enters  the  Mississippi  through  2  mouths,  one  of 

line  bayous.     In  1865  the  productions  wero  which  is  in  Warren  county,  and  the  other  in 

6,669  bales  of  cotton,  and  221,226  bushels  of  Chdbome^    at   Grand   Gulf.    It   is   bordered 

Indian  com ;  the  vdue  of  real  estate  was  (880,«>  throu^^out  most  of  its  course  by  rich  cotton 

770;  and  the  pop.  8,168,  of  whom  8,699  were  plantations, 
slaves.    Capital,  Sparta.  BIG  BONE  UCE,  a  salt  spring  in  Boone 

PIERNACEI,  Alots  Pbosfbb,  a  Polish  ag-  co.,  Ey.,  especially  interesting  to   geologists, 

riciiltnral  reformer,  bom  in  1778,  in  the  pslati*  and   naturalists,  on  account  of  the  deposits 

nate  of  Ealish,  of  one  of  tiie  most  andent  noble  of  fossil  bones  of  the  mastodon,  and  several 

families  of  P^and,  died  at  Paris  in  1856.    He  species  of  mammaliA  found  in  the  soil.    The 

finished  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Frank*  soil  containing  the  deposit  is  dark  colored  and 

fort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  developed  a  taste  marshy,  genmlly  overiaid  with  gravel,  and 

for  ceaseless  intellectusl  activity,  in  respect  of  resting  on  blue  c^Tl^^^ 
which  he  was  prominent  among  his  oompatri-        BIG  HORN  RIVER,  a  river  of  Nebraska, 

ots  during  a  long  and  agitated  life.     After  riring  in  that  spur  of  the  Rooky  monntsins 

leaving  the  universitv  he  travelled  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Black  hills,  which,  in  a  semidr- 

perfecting  his  knowledge  of  sdentiflc  agricul*  cular  curve  to  the  N.  E.,  intersects  the  entire 

tnre,  which  at  that  time  lay  in  the  most  forlorn  territory,  striking  the  Missouri  at  the  month  of 

and  desolate  state  in  Pohmd,  an  essentially  the  Yellowstone.    The  Big  Horn  river  pursues  a 

agricultural  country.    Biemaoki  devoted  his  neariy  northerly  direction.    It  meets  with  the 

abilities,  energy,  and  fortune  to  the  difficult  Wind  river  from  the  Wind  river  mountains  on 

ta^  of  enlighteoing  his  eountrymen,  and  mak*  the  W.,  about  in  the  centre  of  the  territory, 

ing  tiiem  familiar  with  new  inventions  and  whence  pursuing  still  a  northerly  direction, 

methods.    He  had  not  only  to  contend  against  with  a  slight  curvature  to  the  W.,  it  enters  the 

the  routine  of  prejudices,  but  to  meet  the  equal  Yellowstone  at  Manuel's  fort 
ignorance  of  nobles  and  peasants.    He  estab-       BIG  SPRING,  a  post  viUage  of  Breckenridge 

lished  on  his  estates  a  school  of  mutual  instrac*  county,  Kentucky,  S.  W.  of  Louisville.  The  place 

tion  on  the  Lancasteriau  method.  He  improved  receives  its  name  from  a  large  spring  which  riaes 

the  breed  of  sheep  by  introducing  in  Poland  near  the  centre  of  the  vilUge^  and  tiie  waters  of 

merinos,  which  now  oqnal,  if  they  do  not  sur-  whidli,  after  flowing  a  few  hundred  feet,  sud- 

pass,  those  of  8Min«    To  Biemadd's  indefkti-  denly  disimpear  into  the  ground. 

gable  exertions  Poland  is  greatly  indebted  for       BIGAMY,  the  marrying  of  a  second  wife  or 

aving  improved  and  devdoped  the  resources  husband  during  the  life  or  the  first.    This  is  an 

of  her  soiL    His  estate,  Snlislawice,  near  Ea-  otifence  in  all  Christian  countries.    Exceptions 

liah,  was  the  esrliest  modd-farm  in  Polimd,  tuce^  however,  created  where  the  first  marriage 

established  at  his  own  cost,  long  befora  any  Is  void,  or  has  been  dissolved  by  competent 
other  nobleman  or  the  government  had  thought  authorit7.  By  the  laws  of  New  York,  uie  of- 
of  such  an  institution.    Having  embraced  con-    fence  involves  imprisonment  not  exceeding  5 

stitutional  ideas  in  politios,  after  the  modd  of  the  years.    The  exoeptions  are^  absence  of  the  first 
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hii8l»itdorwifefor5yean|WUihoQtfh6rQsldeiioe  trnkm  toQegd^  1895,  stadied  law  with  the  Ute 

beinglniowiitothepiff^niarryingaaeoondtime;  Bobert  Sedgwick,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

or  deliberate  abeenoe  from  the  United  States  bar  of  Kew  York  city  in  1889.    He  practised 

for  a  like  period;  or  divoroe,  except  for  cauBe  law  wit;h  sacoees  about  10  years,  yarying  the 

of  adultery  in  the  party  marrying  a  second  time,  routine  of  profesmonal  duties  with  various  lite- 

BI6EL0W,  JAOOBy  AL  D^  LL.  D^  an  Amer-  rary  labors.  In  1840  he  was  occnpied  as  lite- 
Scan  physician  and  writer,  bom  in  Sadbory,  raryeditorof  the  "Plebeian,"  and  in  1848, 1844^ 
Mass.,  in  1787;  gradoated  at  Harvard  univer-  and  1845,  was  a  freqnent  contributor  to  the 
mtj  in  1806,  and  commenced  practice  in  Boston  ^  Democratic  Beview,"  edited  by  John  L.  O^SuJ- 
in  1810.  A  skilftd  botanisti  he  published,  in  livan.  subseanently  minister  to  Portugal.  The 
1814,  the  Fleruia  BMUmienttB^  and  afterward  articles  by  Mx.  Bigelow  in  the  ^*  Review"  which 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  work;  he  also  attracted  most  attention  were  those  on  "Oon- 
pnblished  his  ^' American  Medical  Botany,"  in  stitutional  Beform,"  "Executive  Patronage,'* 
S  vols.,  8vo,  with  plates.  He  had  at  that  time  '*  The  Beciprocal  Influences  of  Civil  Liberty 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  European  and  the  Physical  Sciences,"  "Lucian  and  hu 
botaaistBL  and  diflOarent  plants  were  named  for  Age,"  and  "  Pascsl."  He  slso  edited  Gregs^s 
him  br  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in  the  supplement  to  "  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  and  other  popular 
**Bee8*  Cydopssdia,"  by  Schrader  in  Germany,  books  of  travel.  In  1845,  Mr.  Bigelow  was  ap*  ^ 
and  De  Gandolle  in  France.  Por  more  than  40  pointed  by  Gov.  Wright  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
years  he  has  been  an  active  and  distinguished  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  held  the  office 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  Boston ;  durins  half  8  years,  after  which  it  was  made  elective  by  the 
of  this  time  he  was  a  physician  of  the  Massa-  people,  under  the  new  constitution  of  1846.  While 
ohoaettB  general  hospital,  and  held  the  offices  of  in  this  position,  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
professor  of  matena  medica  and  of  clinical  most  useful  reforms  in  the  discipline  of  the 
medidne  in  Harvard  unlversily.  He  also  for  pri8on,initigatiDgitsharBhnees,andimprovingits 
10  years  delivered  lectures  on  the  application  efficiency,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  inmates 
of  sdenoe  to  the  useM  arts,  at  Oambridge,  as  and  of  tibe  state.  In  Nov.  1850,  he  became  a 
Eumford  professor :  these  were  afterward  pub-  partner  with  Mr.  Bryant  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Ushed  under  the  title  of  ^^  Elements  of  Tedmol-  ^'  Evening  Poet,"  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
ogy."  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  5,  se-  In  Jan.  1850,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  one 
leoted  in  1820,  to  form  the  *^  American  Phwma-  of  the  fruits  of  which  was  his  '^Jamaica  in 
oopcsia;"  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  materia  1850,"  a  small  volume  on  the  economical,  social, 
medica  afterward  adopted  Ixy  the  British  col-  and  political  condition  of  that  island,  which 
leges,  which  substituted  a  single  for  a  double  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  which  was  pronounced  by 
word  when  practicable,  \a  due  in  principle  to  some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  statesmen  in 
him.  He  has  published  numerous  medical  esssys  Great  Britain,  the  most  valuable  of  modern 
and  discourses,  some  of  which  are  embodied  in  a  works  upon  the  subject  In  the  winter  of 
volume  entitled  '*  Ifature  in  Disctfisa"  published  1854  he  again  siuled  for  the  West  Indies,  visit- 
in  1864;  one  of  these  essays,  ^^A  Discourse  ing  Hayti  and  St  Thomas,  and  during  his  jour- 
on  Self-limited  Diseases,"  delivered  before  the  ney  coUeoted  materials  for  a  work  on  Hayti,  a 
Msssachttsetts  medioal  sodety  in  1885,  had  nn-  few  instalments  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
questionably  a  great  influence  in  modifying  the  *'  Evening  Post." 

motiee  of  physicians  at  that  time  and  smce.  BIGELOW,  Tdcotht,  a  lawyer  of  New  Eng- 

He  was  the  founder  of  Mt  Auburn  cemetery,  land,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  80, 1767, 

near  Boston,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  died  May  18,  1821.    He  was  the  son  of  CioL 

in  the  United  States,  and  the  model  of  those  Timothy  Bigelow,  who  served  in  Amold^s  ex- 

which  have  followed;  he  has  foxmd  time  to  in-  pedition  to  Quebec,  mduated  at  Harvard  col- 

dnlge  his  artistic  tastes  in  its  various  decora-  lege  in  1786,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 

UooBy  and  the  much  admired  stone  tower,  cha-  settled  in  practice  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1789. 

pel^  gate,  and  fence,  are  bH  made  after  his  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  firm 

designa.    He  has  the  reputation  of  an  accom-  federalist  was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the           ^ 

pliahed  dasncal  scholar,  and  has  been  an  oc-  state  legulature^  and  11  years  speaker  of  the 

oadonal  contributor  to  the  literary  periodicals  house  of  representatives^  and  a  member  of  the 

end  reviews;   he  is  an  excellent  humorous  Hsirtford  convention.     I9  1807  he  removed 

writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  volume  to  Medford,  and  kept  an  office  in  Boston. 

of  poems,  entitied  ^^Eolopoesis,"  has  been  at-  One  of  his  daughters  married  Abbott  Law- 

tributed  to  him.    He  was  for  many  years  the  rence,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  to 

presdent  of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  England.    His  legal  standing  and  practice  were 

and   of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  at  tiie  head  of  his  profession  in  his  time;  and  in 

sciences,  which  last  office  he  now  holds.    In  the  course  of  82  years,  he  was  supposed  to  have 

oommemoration  of  his  services,  the  trustees  of  argued  10^00  causes. 

the  hospital,  in  1866,  ordered  his  marble  bust  BIGLAIO),  John,  an  English  author,  bom 

to  be  placed  in  the  hail  of  that  institution.  in  the  year  1760,  died  in  London  in  1882.    His                          i 

BIGELOW,  JoHH,  editor  of  the  ^  New  York  books  at  the  time  of  then:  appearance  were                         1 

Evening  Post,^^  was  bom  at  Maiden,  in  Ulster  greatly  praised.    The  principal  of  them  are  a 

county,  N«  Y^  Nov.  26,  1817,  graduated  at  work  on  natural  history,  exhibiting  the  power. 
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goodness,  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  a  work  on  she  worked  in  this  department ;   her  eA^ 

the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  a  tPauore  was  the  model  of  a  female  fig^nre  ar- 

history  of  Spain,  a  French  translation  of  which  ranged  in  small  pieces,  so  that  every  put  of  it^ 

has  recently  heen  published  in  Paris.     His  both  exterior  and  interior,  could  be  examined  in 

books  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  United  detail    The  medical  men  of  Paris  were  bitterly 

States.  opposed  to  her,  with  the  exception  of  Jossiea 

BIGLOW,  WniiAM,  a  New  England  school-  and  Yilloison.    She  was  forbidden  to  take  ap- 

master  and  poet,  bom  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  prentices.    AGgrating  to  London,  she  succeeded 

1778,  died  at  Boston,  Jan.  12,  18i4.    He  was  better,  and  opened  an  anatomical  exhibition, 

first  established  as  a  teacher  in  Salem,  and  to  which  she  charged  half  a  crown  as  admia- 

in  1799  delivered  a  poem  on  education  before  sion  fee.    The  Bussian  ambassador  bought  it 

the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  society  at  Cambridge.   He  at  her  death  for  Oatharine  XL 

then  took  charge  of  the  Latin  school  in  Boston,  BILA,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  which 

preaching  occasionally,  writing   for  different  flows  through  the  Batak  territory,  and  la  the 

periodicals,  and   publishing  educational  text-  chief  avenue  of  communication  from  the  aea 

Dooka.    Here  he  fell  a  victim  to  intemperate  with  that  interesting  region.     Its  numerous 

habits,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  home  branches  water  the  lovely  valleys  of  Mandheling^ 

in  Natick.    Li  this  state  of  his  fortunes  it  was  described  by  recent  Dutch  writers  as  surpassing 

his  habit  to  lounge  about  the  newspaper  offices  in  picturesque  beauty,  fruitfulness  of  scnl,  abun- 

at  Boston,  write  poetry  for  his  friends,  tiie  dance  and  variety  of  the  animal  creati<»i,  soft 

editors,  while  the  humor  lasted,  and  then  re-  serenity  of  climate,  and  happy  oonditicm  of  the 

torn  to  his  raral  retreat.    He  taught,  idso,  a  people,  any  otherportion  of  Sumatra  or  of  the 

village  school  in  Maine,  and  in  the  latter  part  Indian  islands.    The  frightful  desert  plaina  of 

of  his  life  was  employed  as  a  proof-reader  in  Tobah  and  Partibi  bound  the  valley  of  Bila  on 

the  university  printing  office  at  Oambridge.  the  north  and  south;  the  mountain  rangea  of 

He  had  a  genial  and  pleasant  humor,  and  was  Mertimpang  and  Draut  enclose  it  on  the  west ; 

a  ready  versifier,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  prose  and  the  sandy  wastes,  peopled  by  marauding  Ba- 

writer.     His  ^^  Oheerful  Parson,"  and  others  jans  on  the  eaatem  coast,  complete  the  bfurrier 

of  his  songs,  were  much  admired  by  his  contem-  that  hems  in  this  happy  valley ;  leaving  for  the 

poraries,  and  are  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  oi^y  outiet  to  its  people  the  Bila  stream,  whidh 

He  also  published,  in  1880,  a  ''  History  of  the  disembogues  into  the  straits  of  Malacca,  in  lat. 

Town    of    Natick,"  and  one  of  Sherburne,  8*^  28' N.,  about  220  miles  from  Smgapore.    The 

Mass.  Bat  his  best  and  most  numerous  writings  river  is  considered  navigable  about  85  miles  Sfxt 

were  in  periodicals — ^the  '*  Village  Messenger,"  vessels  drawing  not  over  18  feet  water, 

of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  which  he  e£ted  in  1796,  BILBAO,  the  capital  of  Biscay  in  Spain,  oa 

the  "  Federal   Orrery,"  and  ^*  Massachusetts  the  river  Nerva,  6  miles  from  its  mouth  at 

Magazine."  Portugalete;  pop.  15,000.     There  is  an  old 

BIGOT,  MAT)ATiinB  Mahix,  a  German  piaiust,  and  a  new  town,  the  latter   of  which  ia 

bora  at  Oolmar,  March  8, 1786,  died  Sept.  16,  well  built;  an  arsenal,  a  navigation  school, 

1820.    At  18  she  was  married,  and  soon  after  5    churches,   and    several    religions    houses, 

removing  with  her  husband  to  Austria,  was  The  iron  mines  of  Yeneraa,  5  miles  from  Bil- 

enabled  to  complete  her  musical  education  under  bao,  are  extraordinarily  productive,  and  the 

Haydn,  Salieri,  and  Beethoven.    Political  causes  ore  of  fine  quality.    The  river  is  navigable 

compelling  her  husband  to  emigrate  to  France  only  for  small  vessels ;  hi^^  ^^^  bring  up  8 

in  1809,  she  was  there  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  miles  below  the  town.    The  most  important 

the  advice  and  instraotions  of  such  men  as  article  of  e3q>ort  is  wool,  beside  which  chest- 

Oherabini  and  Auber,  from  whom  she  acquired  nuts,   oil,    and  wine   are   sent   to   northern 

much  knowledge  of  the  art  of  composition.  Europe.    Bilbao  was  founded  in  1800  by  Don 

In  1812  her  husband  accompanied  the  expedi*  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,  was  occupied  by  the 

tion  to  Bussia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  French  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  during 

The  straitened  circumstances  which  this  mis-  the  Oarlist  wars  was  bravely  defended  against 

fortune  caused,  induced  Madame  Bigot  to  open  Znmalacarregni,  who  was  mortally  wounded 

a  school  for  instraction  in  music,  which  was  here  June  10, 1885. 

soon  thronged  with  scholars.    Unfortunately,  BILBEBBT,  or  Blvbbbbbt,  the  name  of  a 

her  health  failed  her  here,  and  she  soon  died  shrub  and  its  fruit,  a  species  of  vaccinium,  or 

of  an  affection  of  the  chest.    She  was  a  woman  whortiebeny.  There  are  2  kinds  of  this  shrab : 

of  genius,  and  was  esteemed  by  Haydn  and  a  tidier  and  a  dwarf  variety.    The  fruit  of  the 

Beethoven,  who  bestowed  the  highest  enoo*  dwarf  shrub  in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  taller 

miums  upon  her.    She  was  the  first  to  intro-  variety  in  Canada  and  the  United  States^  are 

dace  the  music  of  Beethoven  into  France.  both  called  bilberry. 

BIHERON,  Mabds  OATHAJsmB,  a  Parisian  BILDERDUK,  WnxBac,  a  Dutch  poet,  bom 

woman  who  attained  to  a  rare  skill  in  anatomy,  in  Amsterdam,  Sept.  7, 1756,  died  at  Haarlem, 

bora  Nov.  17,  1719,  died  in  1786.    She  was  Dec.  18,  1881.    Familiar  with  the  langua^ 

the  daughter  of  a  physician,  and  devoted  her-  and  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  the  prm- 

self  to  the  practice  of  fashioning  in  wax  the  cipal  modera  European  nations,  he  also  had  a 

members  of^the  human  firame.    For  47  years  hffge  acquaintance  with  jorisprndenoe,  history, 
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antiqoitfefly  geography,  geology,  and  tbeology.  k  in  bile  a  reports  substance,  wMeh  h  a  eom- 

In  the  nniyenity  of  Leyden,  where  he  devoted  bination  of  1  or  2  acids  witli  soda ;  there  n  a 

himself  to  every  branch  of  erudition,  he  gained  coloring  principle  (the  Mlwerdin),  a  peculiar 

8  prises  for  poeois,  the  subject  of  one  of  which  &tty  matter,  the  eJiolesterinj  and  other  fatty 

was  the  influence  of  poetry  on  political  gov-  substances,  salts,  and  water.    According  to  De- 

omiDent.     He  published  a  yolume  in  1779,  mar^ay,  the  bile  of  oxen  has  the  following  com- 

prinoipally  of  imitationa  and  translations  of  the  position : 

Gredc  poets,  and  tilie  next  year  gained  a  prize         wator. _ 8T5 

from  the  literary  society  of  Leyden  on  the  r&-  Choieate  or8(>da!'.!.'!!l*!r!'!r!.'.'.'!.*!!!.'!'.!!'.!  no 

lations  between  poefay  and  philosophy.     He         ODiOTingaiidiktt7inatt«n,«aoua^&o ^5 

soon  after  adoptea  the  legal  profession,  prao-  " * — 

tised  as  an  adTocaite  at  the  Hague,  attached  VXm^ 
himself  to  the  house  of  Orange,  thereby  in-  Demarcay  admitted  only  1  acid  in  bile,  and  he 
enrrinff  the  enmity  of  the  pa^ots,  and  was  considered  tiiis  liquid  as  a  fluid  soap^  result- 
obliged  to  emigrate  when  the  French  army  iskg  from  the  combination  of  tins  acid  (oholic 
under  Fiohegra  invaded  Holland  in  1705.  He  acid)  witb  soda.  Strecker  hasrfound  that  the 
travelled  through  Germany,  remaining  2  years  ehc^c  acid  of  the  Fk^nch  chemist  is  a  complex 
at  Brunswick,  where  he  published  various  one,  and  he- haa  shown  that  it  is  composed  of  2 
small  pieces,  a  didactic  noem  on  astronomy,  adds,  on&  of  whicb  he  calls  ch'6lic  and  the  oUier 
and  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  Ce  ^i  plait  eholeia  According  to  the  researches  of  Bensch 
aiux  damm.  He  passed  thenoe,  in  1800,  to  and  Strecker,  the  caholeate  of  soda  is  the  chief 
Lcmdon,  where  he  lectured  upon  literature,  and  principle  of  bile^  as  regards  its  relative  quan- 
tranalated  into  Dutch  many  of  the  poems  of  tity,  and  lUso  ita  importance.  The  choleic  acid 
Oeaan.  Betuming  to  Amsterdam  in  1806,  he  is  a  nitrogenized  substance,  containing  sulphur 
was  presented  to  Ein^  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  in  greater  proportion  than  the  other  nitrogen- 
became  his  instructor  m  the  Dutch  language,  ized  matters.  As  in  the  bile  of  most  of  the  an- 
He  reoeived  a  pension,  and  was  made  a  mem-  imida  sulphur  exists  only  in  the  eholeic  acid, 
bar  of  the  institute  of  Holland,  but  upon  the  and  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  cent,,  it  is  possible 
abdioation  of  King  Louis  in  1810,  lost  his  pen-  to  ascertain  easily  the  quantity  of  thisr  acid  in 
rion,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  impe-  any  kind  of  bile;  It  has  thus  been  found  that 
rial  police,  and,  leaving  Amsterdam,  supported  almost  tiie  whole  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
himself  till  his  death  in  small  provincial  cities  bile  consists  in  choleio  acid  in  the  fox,  the 
by  philological  labors.  Yet  in  whatever  cir-  sheep,  the  dog,  A«.,  while  in  the  bile  of  the 
eomstances,  he  never  ceased  to  cultivate  tiie  ox  tnereis  as  much  c^lic- as  choleic  acid.  The 
muses,  and  hence  the  immense  number  of  his  salts  formed  by  these  2  acids  amount  to  at  least 
poems,  of  almost  every  variety,  from  the  epi-  76  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  solid  eonstitu-- 
gram  to  the  epic.  Possessing  great  vigor  of  entsofbile.  Formal  human  bile  contains,  ac- 
imagination,  ricnness  of  thought,  and  an  easy  cording  to  Frmchs,  about  14  per  eent,  of  solid 
and  harmonious  style,  his  countrymen  place  constituents,  but  Lehmann  justly  remarks  that 
him  by  the  side  of  Schiller  and  Bvron.  and  the  quantity  of  water,  and,  consequently,  the 
his  works  are  better  known  out  of  Holland  proportion  of  solid  constituents,  may  be  as  va- 
tfaan  almost  any  others  in  Dutch  literature.  Be-  riable  in  bile  as  in  most  of  the  other  secretions. 
side  numerous  smaller  poems,  translations,  and  Gorup-B^anez  found  9.18  per  cent,  of  solid  con* 
patriotic  fragments,  he  left  a  number  of  trage-  stituents  in  the  bile  of  an  old  man,  and  17.19  per 
dies,  and  a  strange  epic  poem  on  the  *'  Destruo-  cent  in  that  of  a  child  aged  12  years,  but  many 
tkn  of  the  First  World.^'  more  proo&  are  necessary  to  determine  that  bile 
BTTiE,  the  green  and  bitter  liquid  secreted  by  is  more  aqueous  in  old  age  than  in  childhood, 
the  liver.  This  liquid  presents  diflibrences  in  Lehmann  says  that  the  organic  constituents  of 
tiie  various  classes  of  animf^  although  itsmin-  human  bUe  amount  to  about  87  per  cent,  of  the 
dpal  characters  are  everywhere  the  same.  Tak-  whole  solid  residue.  The  proportion  oi  the 
en  from  the  gall-bladder,  it  is  a  mucous,  visconS)  other  elements  of  bile,  i.  «.,  bile-pigment  (bill- 
somewhat  transparent  fluid,  capable  of  being  verdin),  cholesterin,  fats,  and  mineral  salts,  haa 
drawn  out  in  threads  of  a  green  or  brown  col-  not  yet  been  poe&tively  determined.  The  2 
or,  of  a  bitter  but  not  astringent  taste,  some-  special  organic  acids  of  bile  can  be  decompose 
limee  leaving  a  rather  sweet  ffter-taste,  and  of  ed  into  various  substances.  They  both,  when 
a  peonliar  odor,  often  having,  when  warmed,  treated  by  alkalies,  give  origin  to  cholallc  add, 
the  smell  of  musk.  It  is  usually  weakly  al-  and  to  dyslysine,  but  one  of  them  (the  eholio 
kafine,  often  per&ctiy  neutral  and  oidy  in  add)  produces  aiso  glyeocoU^  and  the  ether  (the 
disease,  in  rare  cases,  add.  it  differa  from  choleic  add)  taurine..  When*  treated  by  power- 
other  animal  Juices  in  being  very  long  before  fbl  acids^  cholic  add  gives  orisin  to  ohololdio 
putrefying^  wben  the  mucus  mixed  with  it  add.  glycocoll,  and  dyuysine,  while  choleic  acid 
nw  been  taken  awav.  The  chemical  compo-  produces  taurine,  dK>loidic  acid,  and  dyslysine. 
sition  of  bile  ia  still  but  littie  known,  the  best  Oholesterin  and  margaric  and  oleic  ados  are 
chenrista  bdng  in  complete  disagreement  in  kept  in  solution  in  bOe  by  the  two  principal  or- 
this  lespeet  However,  there  are  some  points  ganic  adds  of  this  secretion.  The  biliverdin,  or 
vhich  seem  to  be  dedded.  For  instance^  there  ti^e  coloring  princij^  of  bUe^  is  a  substance  re- 
volt in.— 17  ' 
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sembling  in  its  oompoBition  the  hematodn  or  by  a  blliaiy  fidtula,  it  is  not  so  with  yonng 
ooloring  principle  of  blood.  It  contains  nitrogen  dogs,  in  which  death  always  oocors  qnic^yin 
and  iron,  as  do  all  the  organic  coloring  matters,  snoh  oircnmstances.  Some  facts  observed  in 
according  to  K  YerdeiL  The  biliary  susar,  or  men  (in  children  by  Dr.  Porchat,  in  adults  by 
picromel,  seems  to  be  only  a  product  of  aeoom*  Dr.  Bndd)  seem  to  prove  also  that  adults  m«j 
position  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  hile.  The  live  much  longer  than  children  when  there  is 
biline  of  Berzdius  and  Mulder  seems  to  be  a  no  bUe  passing  into  the  bowels.  Can  we  con* 
mixture  of  alkaline  cholates  and  choleates. —  dude  fit>m  au  the  preceding  fiicts  that  bile  is 
The  ancient  physicians  and  physiologists  used  not  necessary?  Oan  we  say,  with  Blondlot, 
to  consider  the  organ  which  secretes  bile,  the  that  bile  is  a  useless  secretion?  It  seems  very 
liver,  as  a  most  important  one.  But  after  Aselli,  probable  that  bile  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
in  4622,  had  discovered  the  lymphatic  vessels,  digestion^  as  some  animals  have  lived  a  long 
a  reaction  took  place  against  the  importance  at-  while  without  bile;  but  even  in  these  cases 
tributed  to  the  liver,  and  some  physiologists  there  Is  room  for  doubt  For  instance,  Blond- 
went  so  far  as  to  think  that  its  share  in  lot's  dog  was  not  prevented  licking  its  wound, 
the  vitiCl  actions  was  almost  null  In  fiance  and  probably  swallowed  a  litue  bile,  as 
the  researches  of  many  physiologists,  and  Schwann  has  seen  his  dogs  doing;  and  Bidder 
particularly  of  Prof.  Bernard,  have  shown  and  Schellbach,  we  cannot  understand  why,  at 
that  the  liver  is  one  of  our  most  Important  times,  gave  pieces  of  liver  (containing  bile)  as 
organs,  and  recent  experiments  have  proved  fbod  to  the  one  of  their  dogs  that  was  the  least 
that  bile  is  a  very  useful  secretion,  if  not  an  affected  by  the  operation.  We  may  sum  up 
essential  one.  The  first  question  we  will  exam-  thus :  1.  That  bile  has  not  yet  been  positively 
ine  is  whether  or  not  bile  is  an  absolutely  ne-  proved  not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  diges- 
cessary  secretion.  In  many  dogs  Schwann  open-  tion  and  to  life.  2.  That  it  seems  probable,  bow- 
ed the  abdomen  and  the  gall-bladder,  and  sue-  ever,  that  its  function  is  not  absolutely  essentiaL 
oeeded  in  forming  a  biliary  fistula,  after  having  8.  That  when  bile  is  missing  in  the  bowels  (and 
tied  the  bile  duct.  Nine  of  these  animals  flowing  out  of  the  body  by  a  fistula),  the  prin- 
very  quickly  died ;  6  lived  7,  18,  IT,  25,  64,  dpal  cause  of  death  is  the  loss  of  fat  and  of  al- 
and 80  days.  Two  only  survived  definitivdy,  bimiinous  matters.  We  wiU  add  to  this  last 
but  in  them  a  new  bile  canal  was  formed.  Of  conclusion,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Brown-86- 
the  6  dogs  that  lived  from  7  to  80  days,  4  seem-  quard,  it  would  be  very  important  to  repeat  the 
ed  to  die  starved,  having  lost  their  f^t.  The  2  experiments  of  Blondlot,  Bidder,  and  others,  in 
others  after  a  few  days  began  to  regain  their  fat,  trying  to  repair  by  food  the  loss  of  certain  ma- 
and  reached  their  initial  weight  up  to  a  certain  terials  of  the  body  which  go  out  with  bile,  and 
time,  when  they  became  again  emaciated  and  which  are  not  present  in  suffident  amount  in 
finally  died,  blondlot  has  seen  a  dog  living  meat  and  bread.  Among  these  materials  sol- 
6  years  after  the  ocdusion  of  the  bile  duc^  phur  is  the  principal,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
and  the  formation  of  a  biliary  fistula,  through  give  a  great  deal  of  it  hy  feeding  the  animals 
which  the  bile  flowed  out.  During  this  long  upon  eggs  and  other  kinds  of  food  which  con- 
period  the  health  of  the  animal  was  usually  tain  more  sulphur  than  meat  and  bread.  This 
very  good.  Unfortunately,  no  precaution  was  -new  ofDr.Brown-S^uard  is  grounded,  not  only 
taken  to  prevent  its  licking  the  wound,  and  on  the  fact  that  bile  flowing  outof  the  body  takes 
probably  it  took  and  swallowed  in  this  way  a  away  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur  and  other  prin- 
certain  amount  of  bile.  More  recently  Schwann  dples,  but  also  that  when  bile  passes  freely  into 
has  repeated  his  experiments  on  20  dogs,  out  of  the  Iwwels,  its  dements,  and  particularly  soda 
which  only  2  survived,  one  4  months  and  an-  and  sulphur,  according  to  Liebig,  are  absorbed.-^ 
other  a  year.  Nasse  kept  a  dog  alive  5  months  A  question  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
with  a  biliary  fistula.  Its  appetite  was  good,  that  we  have  examined  already  ooncemii^ 
and  it  ate  about  double  the  quantity  of  meat  the  importance  of  bile,  is  whether  this  liquid  ia 
that  a  healthy  dog  of  the  same  size  woidd  have  to  be  considered  as  an  excrement  or  as  a  useful 
taken,  and  neverthdess  it  died  dmost  complete-  secretion.  We  think  it  is  certain  that  some, 
ly  deprived  of  fat  It  results  from  very  careful  at  least,  of  the  principles  of  bile  are  absorbed  in 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  of  their  the  bowels,  if  not  most  of  them,  as  Liduff 
pupil,  Schellbach,  that  the  cause  of  death  when  thought,  and  that,  therefore,  bile  cannot  be  said 
bile  is  not  allowed  to  fiow  into  the  bowda  and  to  be  entirely  an  excrement  However,  sc«ne 
passes  out  of  the  body,  is  that  the  aninud  has  a  of  the  compound  constituents  of  bile  are  trana- 
great  difficulty  in  repairing  the  loss  of  fat  and  of  formed  in  the  bowds,  as  Mulder  and  Freridia 
nitrogenized  substances,  which  go  out  with  the  have  shown,  and  they  are  expelled  with  the 
bile.  In  a  dog  operated  upon  by  these  physL-  fecal  matters.  We  are  conseqnentiy  led  to  con- 
ologists,  the  quantity  of  food  taken  was  miich  dude  that  bile  is  only  partly  an  excrement,  if  it 
greater  than  before  the  operation,  and  the  con-  is  so  at  all.  We  say  if  it  is  so,  because  the  part  of 
sequence  was  that  the  animal  did  not  lose  his  it  which  is  expelled  with  the  feed  matters,  may 
forces  and  remained  fat,  though  less  so  than  be-  have  some  use  before  being  expelled. — The  faA 
fore.  Prof.  Bernard,  according  to  Dr.  Porohat,  that  there  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  bile  se- 
has  asoertdned  that  if  adult  dogs  may  live  creted  in  a  day.  throws  some  light  on  the  ques- 
many  months  when  bile  flows  out  of  their  body  tion  of  its  reabaorption.    Blondlot  says  that  a 
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dog  of  a  medimn  size  secretes  from  40  to  50  the  intestinal  mncns,  and  prevents  constipation, 
grammes  (nearlj  1}  ounce)  a  day.  Nasse  and  All  these  views  may  be  partly  tme,  bat  it  is 
rlatner  speak  of  200  grammes  ^6^  ounces),  aa  certain  that,  without  bile,  the  expulsion  of  fecal 
the  secretion  of  bile  in  a  dog  we^^hing  10  kilo-  matters  takes  place  regularly. — ^Many  physiolo- 
grammes  (20  lbs),  which  gives  a  proportion  gists  tiiink  that  bOe,  like  most  of  the  secretions, 
of  1  to  60.  Schmidt  and  Bidder  have  found  contains  some  effete  matters  which  cannot  be  of 
that  the  quantity  of  bile  varies  extremely  with  any  use  in  the  blood,  or  which  might  be  dele- 
the  species  of  we  animal  experimented  upon,  terious.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  tlose 
While  for  each  2  pounds  of  tne  body  of  a  cat  who  adnut  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  for  the 
there  is  a  secretion  of  14  grammes  (^  an  ounce)  purpose  of  purifying  the  blood,  and  who  still 
of  bile  in  a  day^  in  the  dog  there  is  almost  regard  this  liquid  merely  as  an  effete  carbpna- 
20  grammes  (f  of  an  ounce),  in  the  sheep  25^  ceous  matter  which  the  respiration  has  not  re- 
grammes  (I  of  an  ounce),  and  in  the  rabbit  the  moved,  Lehmann  says  that  tne  bile— 4i  secretion 
enormous  quantity  of  186  grammes  (4(  ounces),  by  no  means  ]poor  in  nitrogen  and  hydrogen — is 
In  weighing  the  solid  residue  of  the  fecal  mat-  not  separated  in  any  increased  quantity  when  the 
ters  of  a  dog  for  many  days,  and  comparing  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  lungs  happens  to  be 
result  obtained  in  so  doing  to  the  weight  of  the  disturbed ;  that  there  are  no  pathologico-anatom- 
solid  residue  of  bile  during  the  same  time,  ical  facts  which  favor  the  view  that  the  liver 
Schmidt  and  Bidder  have  found  that  the  two  can  act  vicariously  for  the  lungs ;  and.  lastly, 
quantities  were  alike,  so  that  necessarily  a  good  that  the  separation  of  carbon  by  the  liver,  as 
part  of  theprinciples  of  bile  is  absorbed  in  the  compared  with  that  by  the  lunffs,  is  so  trifling, 
Dowels.  They  have  also  ascertained  that  al-  as  shown  by  Bidder  and  Schnudt,  that  the  liver 
most  all  the  stdphur  of  thebile  is  absorbed.  They  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  blood- 
think  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  bile  trans-  purifying  organ,  in  so  far  as  the  dimination  of 
formed  into  an  insoluble  substance  (dyslysine)  carbon  is  concerned.  However,  it  is  certain 
remains  unabsorbed  and  goes  out  with  the  ex-  that  when  bile  is  not  excreted  freely  in  man, 
crements. — Sylvius  de  le  Bo3,  and  afterward  Jaundice,  and  frequently  certain  nervous  dis- 
Boerhaave,  have  imagined  that  bile  is  employed  turbances,  are  produced,  and  these  phenomena 
to  neutralise  the  product  of  gastric  digestion,  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  some  of  its 
chyme,  which  is  very  acid.  This  view  has  been  principles.  But  8  explanations  may  be  given 
considered  quite  wrong  by  almost  every  one,  concerning  the  production  of  these  phenom- 
but  Lehmann  justly  remarks  that  there  is  some  ena,  and  we  do  not  yet  positively  know  which 
truth  in  it,  and  he  affirms  that  bile  certainly  is  the  best  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
contributes  to  the  neutralization  of  the  free  that  the  principles  of  bile  preexist  in  the  blood, 
acids  of  chyme.  Bile  no  doubt  acts  as  a  solvent  and  t^at  when  they  are  not  secreted,  their 
of  &t,  at  least  by  one  of  its  constituents,  the  quantity  increasing,  they  produce  the  dele- 
eholeate  of  soda,  as  has  been  shown  by  Strecker,  terious  influence  which  sometimes  results  in 
although  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  found  no  dif-  Jaundice ;  in  the  second  place,  they  may  be  se- 
fereace  in  the  quantity  of  fat  absorbed,  whether  creted,  and  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction 
the  bowels  contained  bile  or  not.  But  their  of  the  bile  duct,  they  may  be  absorbed, 
mode  of  deciding  this  question  is  open  to  many  and  then  produce  their  ill  effects ;  finally^  in 
objections.    It  has  been  said  that  bile  prevents  the  third  place,  they  may  be  changed  mto 

gutrefaction  taking  place  in  chyme,  or  at  least  toxical  substances  either  in  the  blood  or  in 
1  fecal  matters.  Most  of  the  recent  experi-  the  liver,  or  the  biliary  ducts.  As  regards  the 
menters  agree  with  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  in  first  of  these  views,  Xehmann  has  tried  to  prove, 
admitting  this  influence  of  bile.  Dr.  Porchat  has  on  sood  grounds,  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
observed,  in  children  in  whom  bile  could  not  pass  not,  like  the  urinary  secretion,  a  mere  separation 
into  the  bowels  on  account  of  the  occlusion  of  certain  principles  from  the  blood ;  ana,  there- 
of the  bile  duct^  that  the  fecal  matters  were  fore,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  probable 
putrefied,  as  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Frerichs,  and  that  bile,  even  if  it  contains  toncal  substances, 
others,  have  observed  in  animals  in  which  they  results  fhmi  a  depuration  of  the  blood.  If  we 
had  tied  this  duct  However,  it  seems  that  in  admit  the  second  view,  that  the  liver  produces 
some  cases  the  absence  of  bile  is  not  sufficient  most  of  the  principles  of  bile,  and  that  these 
to  allow  putrefaction  to  take  place  in  the  fecal  principles  are  absorbed  in  cases  of  jaundice,  we 
matters,  as  Blondlot  says  that  he  has  observed  find  that  we  cannot  explain  the  toxical  phenom** 
no  difference  between  these  matters  in  dogs  in  ena  which  then  sometimes  take  place,  because 
good  health  and  in  those  operated  upon.  The  they  are  not  constant^  and  they  exist  in  casee 
water  contained  in  bile  helps  in  the  dissolution  where  jaundice  is  or  is  not  very  considerable, 
of  certain  elements  of  chyme,  and,  in  so  doing,  while  they  may  not  appear  in  cases  of  deep  Jaun- 
renders  their  absorption  more  easy. — ^Bile  acts  dice.  Dr.  Budd  has  Deen  led  to  the  third  view 
as  an  excitant  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  above  stated,  which  is  that  poisonous  sub- 
the  bowels,  to  produce  reflex  contractions ;  it  stances  are  formed  in  the  blood  from  the  prin- 
&vor&  in  this  way,  the  propulsion  of  food  dples  of  bile.  Tha  function  of  depuration  of 
and  of  fecal  matters.  According  to  Schifl^  bUe  the  blood,  attributed  to  the  liver,  seenus  ther^ 
produces  contractions  in  the  int^tinal  viHi.  It  fore,  to  be  of  much  less  importance  than  some 
IS  saidy  alflo^  that  bUe  increases  the  secretion  of  persons  have  thought   Dr.  Budd  relates  several 
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cases  in  which  the  pasBSge  of  hile  iQto  the  9piel$  (Berlin.  1848  and  1862),  completed  after 

bowels  was  entirely  prevented  hj  the  com-  his  death  by  nis  friend  T.  Heydebrandt  von  dor 

plete  doeare  of  the  bile  dnct,  and  in  which,  Lasa,  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  chess,  and 

nevertibeleas,   life   was   prolonged   for   many  is  still,  the  best  practical  work  on  that  game, 

months.    We  most  say,  however,  that  the  s^  BILIART  DuOTS  are  small  dncts  throngh 

cretion  of  substances  which  may,  when  they  which  the  bile  flows  from  the  liver  and  the  gall 

are  absorbed,  and  when  they  accumulate  in  the  bladder  to  the  duodenum.    That  portion  of 

blo^  be  transformed  into  a  poisoiL  ought  in  the  biliary  duct  which  leads  directly  from  the 

some  reroects  to  be  considered  as  a  depuration,  liver  to  the  duodenum  gives  off  a  small  branch 

— ^It  has  oeen  a  much  debated  question  whether  which  leads  into  the  gall  bladder,  in  which 

bile  is  secreted  from  the  bloc4  of  the  portal  the  gall  is  collected.     This  small  branch  is 

vein  or  that  of  the  hepatic  arteir.  Experiments  called  the  cystic  duct,  and  that  part  o(  the 

on  acdmals  and  pathological  acts  have  been  larger  bile  duct  whidi  leads  from  Ihe  liver 

mentioned  in  favor  of  both  these  opinions,  to  this  cystic  duct,  is  called  the  hepatic  duct ; 

When  a  ligature  is  placed  on  the  portal  vein,  while  the  rest  of  the  bile  duct,  leading  from 

bUe  not  only  continues  to  be  secreted^  but  the  this  point  of  junction  to  the  duodenum  is 

other  functions  of  the  liver  also  continue ;  but  called  the  ductus  eommunii  choledoehus.    This 

this  &ot,  as  Brown-S^uard  remarks,   can-  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  and  8  inches 

not  prove  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  ylong.                 _w^ 

is  not  necessary  for  these  fhnctions,  as  this  BIUOUB  FEVER  is  caused  by  marsh  mias- 

blood,  after  the  ligature,  passes  into  the  vena  mata,  and  is  most  common  in  the  middle  and 

cava,  and  afterward  into  the  arterial  circulation,  southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  although 

and,  therefore,  into  the  liver,  by  tiie  hepatic  ar-  it  occurs  in  all  parts,  from  the  northern  lakes  to 

tery.   It  seems  very  probable,  indeed,  from  the  the  gulf  of  Mesioo.    The  localities  in  which  it  is 

Seat  quantity  of  bQe  produced  in  a  day,  that  most  frequent  are  the  western  prairies^  the  val- 

e  portal  blood,  if  not  Ihe  only  source  of  the  leys  of  streams,  the  borders  of  lakes  and  ponds, 

secretion  of  bile,  is  at  least  employed  in  a  great  and  the  neighborhood  of  marshes;  the  seasons 

measure  for  this  secretion.  in  which  it  occurs  are  the  summer  and  autumnal 

BILFINGER,  Gaono  BxsimABD,  philosopher  months.  In  this  form  of  fever,  the  febrile  phe- 
and  mathematician,  bom  at  OansUdt^  in  W  Or-  nomena  are  characterized  by  striking  ezacer- 
temberg,  Jan.  28, 1698,  died  at  Stuttgart,  Feb.  bations  and  remissions,  one  paroxysm  occurring 
18, 1750.  He  was  bom  with  12  fingers  and  12  in  the  24  hours.  It  is  called  bilious  remittent 
toes,  and  submitted  to  an  operation  which  re-  fever,  and  differs  from  intermittent  fever  in  the 
moved  the  deformity.  He  studied  with  Wolf  intermission  not  being  complete.  During  several 
at  Halle,  and  became  a  disciple  of  the  sdiool  of  days  previous  to  the  attack,  the  patient  com- 
Wolf  and  Leibnitz.  In  1725  he  received  an  plains  of  lassitude,  with  uneasmess  at  the  epigas- 
invitation  from  Peter  the  Great,  to  the  chur  trium  or  region  of  the  stomach,  pdns  in  the 
of  logic  and  metaphymcs  in  the  new  college  back,  in  the  limbs,  and  in  the  hMd,  and  also 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  now  solved  the  prob-  restlessness  at  night,  The  invasion  is  attended 
lem  of  the  cause  of  gravity  proposed  by  the  by  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  notunfrequently 
academy  of  sciencea  at  Paris,  and  gained  the  by  shivering.  This  is  soon  superseded  by  heaL 
prize.  Being  recalled  by  the  duke  Charles  Ed-  febrile  flushes,  or  by  alternations  of  heat  ana 
ward  of  Wtlrtemberg,  he  returned  to  Ttlbingen  cold;  which  are  soon  succeeded  by  burning  heat 
and  proceeded  to  lecture  on  theology ;  here  his  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  flushing  of  the  counte- 
origmality  in  style  and  ideas  soon  made  him  nance,  and  ii^ected  eyes,  with  great  increase  in 
popular,  and  in  1785  he  was  appointed  a  privy  .  the  headache  and  p^Qns  of  the  back  and  limbs, 
councillor.  In  his  new  position  he  proved  him-  The  tongHe  is  foul,  and  the  mouth  sometimes 
self  to  possess  administrative  abilities,  and  by  dry  and  clammy.  There  is  nausea,  and  some- 
severe  study  he  soon  became  as  celebrated  for  times  vomiting,  with  mudi  ihirsL  The  pulse, 
his  political  and  statistical  knowledge  as  for  his  which  was  weak  and  quick  during  the  cold  stage, 
scientific  attainments.  He  afterwara  paid  par-  is  now  full  and  strong;  the  breathing  may  be 
tdcnlar  attention  to  agriculture,  and  promoted  hurried,  and  the  patient  is  extremely  resUess. 
the  culture  of  the  vine.  He  was  the  author  of  The  throbbing  ana  pain  in  the  head  are  occasion- 
nnmerous  theological  and  philosophical  works,  ally  very  violent^  and  may  end  in.  delirium.  The 

6ILGUER,  Paul  Bthwup  von,  a  fiimous  urineisscanty  and  highly  colored;  the  bowels 
chess-player,  bom  at  Schwerin,  Giermany,  in  usually  constipated,  and  some  degroe  of  tender- 
1808,  died  in  Berlin  Oct.  6,  1840.  He  en-  ness  is  felt  on  pressing  with  the  hand  over  the 
tered  thePrusaan  army  in  1888,  and  was^  not  stomach.  After  some  12  or  18  hours,  these 
long  afterward,  promoted  to  a  Heutenanqy .  On  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  partial  perspirationa 
March  18,  1840,  he  performed  at  Berlin  the  and  an  abatement  of  the  febrile  symptoms;  or 
curious  feat  of  playing  8  games  at  once  with  as  these  may  subade  without  any  moisture  on  the 
many  different  opponents!  conducting  2  of  the  skin.  The  remission  is  marked  by  the  pidse 
contests  without  seeing  tne  boards  and  men.  being  less  full  and  frequent,  the  skin  cooler,  and 
This  iotense  mental  effort  \b  supposed  to  have  the  pains  in  the  head  and  back  and  loios  re- 
been  the  primary  cause  of  the  ulnees  which  re-  lieved ;  the  stomach  is  in  a  less  irritable  state, 
suited  in  his  death.    BIb  Eamd^ueh  dei  JSehaeh-  and  the  patient  free  from  delirium.    Kineorten 
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boors  elapee  before  another  parozysm  occurs,  should  be  administered.  In  hot  climates  the 
which  may  come  on  at  once,  withont  any  feel-  remission  may  be  short  and  not  very  marked, 
ing  of  coldj^r  be  preceded  by  chilliness  or  bnt  the  opportunity  shonld  not  be  lost.  Two 
shiyering.  The  disease  continues  in  this  man-  grains  of  quinine,  in  a  little  water,  or  in  wine 
ner  with-altemate  remissions  and  paroxysms  of  and  water,  may  be  g^ven  every  hour  or  every 
fever.  If  the  case  end  favorably,  each  succeed-  two  hours  during  the  remission.  It  must  be 
ing  paroxysm  becomes  milder,  until  the  fever  observed,  however,  that  the  same  dose  will  not 
^Aftppears ;  or  it  may  be  carried  off  by  copious  suit  every  individual ;  some  persons  can  hardly 
perspirations.  The  periods  of  remission  and  in-  bear  the  smallest  quantity,  while  otbers  require 
creased  severity  are  very  irregular,  though  the  larger  doses  to  produce  a  decided  effect.  It  is 
abatement  of  the  fever  very  generally  occurs  in  always  prudent,  therefore,  to  commence  with 
the  morning. ,  In  cold  climates  the  disease  may  minute  doses  and  increase  ihe  quantity,  if  ne- 
continue  14  days  or  more,  but  in  hot  countries  cessary,  afterward.  The  exhibition  of  quinine 
it  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  course,  terminating  must  be  suspended  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
sometimes  as  ear]y  as  the  8d  day,  and  usually  febrile  symptoms,  and  resumed  during  the  period 
in  5  or  7  or  9  days.  In  the  more  violent  and  of  remission.  It  should  be  continued  in  aimin- 
dangerous  cases,  tbe  skin  is  burning  hot  and  the  ishing  doses,  during  several  days  after  the  fever 
thirst  intense ;  the  vomiting  incessant,  scarcely  has  entirely  disappeared,  to  prevent  a  return, 
any  thing  being  retained  on  the  stomach.  There  which  is  not  uncommon  where  the  treatment  is 
is  also  violent  throbbing  or  shooting  pain  of  the  too  soon  discontinued.  Where  sudden  sinking 
head,  attended  sometimes  with  Airious  delirium,  of  the  vital  powers  occurs,  tbe  pulse  becoming 
The  remissions  are  short  and  indistinct ;  and  feeble  and  irregular,  tiie  face  pallid,  tiie  eyes 
where  the  case  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination,  sunken  in  their  sockets,  and  tiie  limbs  cold  and 
the  fever  may  become  continued.  The  tongue  clammy,  stimulants  should  be  immediately 
is  furred,  red,  contracted,  and  dry,  or  crusted  given.  Port  wine  or  brandy,  ehwrr  or  ma- 
with  black  matter ;  the  skin  and  eves  may  have  deira,  in  sago  or  in  arrow-root,  should  be  given 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  dark-colored  matter  may  every  hour,  or  oftener,  until  the  pulse  begins  to 
be  discharged  from  the  stomach.  In  some  cases  rise  and  the  extremities  are  warm.  Ohampagne 
there  are  copious  perspirations  before  death,  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant  in  all  such  cases, 
and  the  patient  sinks  rapidly ;  or  the  hot,  pun-  When  the  pulse  has  been  restored  and  warmth 
gent,  dry  skin  may  continue  to  the  last. — ^Bieed-  in  the  extremities,  the  stimulants  are  discontin- 
ing  was  formerly  deemed  necessary  in  bilious  ued,  the  cold  perspirations  constantly  wiped  off, 
fever,  but  is  only  now  employed  in  cases  of  ac-  and  t^e  extremities  are  rubbed  with  warm  flan- 
tnal  or  threatened  inflammation,  or  active  con-  nels  or  rough  towels ;  opium  may  also  be  ad- 
gestion.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  cure  ministered  in  minute  doses,  to  allay  excessive 
or  shorten  the  disease,  although  it  may  subdue  pain  and  restlessness.  Thepatient*s  drink  should 
a  violent  and  dangerous  inflammation.  It  was  consist  of  barley-water,  lemonade,  soda-water, 
formerly  the  practice  also  to  commence  with  an  or  pure  cold  water,  when  agreeable  to  him. 
emetic ;  but  this  is  only  indicated  where  there  Liquids  should  not  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
are  crude  ingesta  or  an  accumulation  of  bile  in  titles  at  once,  where  the  stomach  is  very 
the  stomach,  shown  by  frequent  retchings  and*  irritable;  but  where  it  can  be  borne  with  ease, 
a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  In  all  cases  an  ac*  and  is  grateful  to  the  patient^  a  very  copious 
tive  cathartic  is  deemed  necessary,  and  jalap  draught  of  cold  water  is  sometimes  very  bene- 
and  rhubarb  combined  with  calomel  are  mostly  ficial  in  producing  perspiration,  when  other 
used,  but  calomel  is  discontinued  altogether  by  things  have  failed.  In  the  low  malignant 
some  practitioners,  and  the  extract  of  May-apple  varieties  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  etferves- 
or  podophyllum  peltatum  substituted  in  its  cing  drinks,  such  as  seltzer  or  soda  water, 
stead.  The  root  is  the  part  used  and  in  li^ht  beer,  &c.,  are  often  very  beneficiaL 
doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains.  It  is  also  Ohange  of  air  is  also  very  desirable  during  con- 
used  alone,  and  elternBJbdj  with  pulvis  jalapa  vaiescence. 

compotituSy  which  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  BILL,  Bbownbill^  Glaivs,  Yoitlob,  or  Gis- 

Jalap  and  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar.  Diapho-  abicb,  all  names  for  nearly  the  same  instru- 

retics  are  always  indicated  in  the  hot  stage,  and  ment,  which,  with  some  slight  mo^cation, 

the  ^  effervescent  draught"  is  perhaps  the  best  was  the  standing  weapon  of  the  English  in- 

in  an  irritable  state  of  &e  stomach ;  but  water,  fantry  at  close  quarters,  as  was  the  long  bow 

with  any  thing  to  flavor  it  agreeably  to  the  taste  their  weapon  at  distant  range,  from  the  days  of 

of  the  patient  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  the  battie  of  Hastings,  at  which  the  Saxons 

stomach,  is  the  main  agent  in  producing  per-  used  t^e  bill  and  the  Kormans  the  bow,  until 

spiration  to  relieve  the  fever.  Cold  sponging  of  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth;   for  the  English 

tiie  surface  of  the  body  witii  vinegar  and  water  were  never  spearmen,  nor  ever  fought  in  heavy 

iis  sometimes  very  useful,  where  it  does  not  give  columns,  like  the  Scots  and  Swiss,  until  after 

Si  sensation  of  chUl;  and  where  the  head  is  the  musket  had  superseded  the  bow ;  when,  for 

much  affected,  the  application  of  cold  water  is  a  short  time  previous  to  the  invention  of  the 

very  beneficiaL    As  soon  as  a  remission  takes  bayonet,  the  pike  was  used,  during  the  wars  of 

place,  which  may  be  known  by  an  abatement  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  Low  Countries. 

of  all  the  symptoms,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  The  original  browid>ill  was  a  ponderous  catting 
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▼eapon  'wkh  2  edges,  that  forward  of  the  shaft  practioe,  it  is  said,  led  to  the  introdaotion  of  in* 
having  a  ooncave  or  sickle  blade,  that  to  the  finitely  greater  prolixity,  both  of  statement  taid 
back,  a  sort  of  angular  entting  fitLce,  the  upper  oonnter  statement,  "while  the  suitor  suffered  be- 
part  projecting  before  the  base,  so  as  to  fprn  a  cause  the  gist  of  his  case  was  not  concisely 
drawmg  blow.  This  terrible  instrument  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court.  •  By  the 
nearly  8  feet  in  length,  and  10  or  12  pounds  in  New  York  code  of  procedure,  the  distinction 
weight,  set  erect  on  a  shaft  of  8  or  4  feet.  It  between  law  and  equity  is  aoolished.  Every 
was  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  could  sever  suit  is  designated  a  civil  action,  and  is  com- 
a  horse^s  head,  or  a  man's  thiffh  or  shoulder,  menced  by  tiie  same  process.  The  complaint  is 
through  the  strongest  mail  or  plate  armor,  as  a  now  the  substitute  for  the  bill  in  equity,  and 
modem  woodman^  bill-hook  slices  off  a  hazel  presents  the  facts  of  the  pliuntifis'  case  in  a 
sapling.  The  weapon  was  afterward  lengthened  much  more  compendious  shape.  Whether  ^at 
and  lightened,  and  provided  with  a  spear  head,  merit  is  fully  attained  is,  however,  an  open 
80  that  the  holder  could  chaige  it  like  a  lance,  question. 

and  sometimes  with  a  cutting  hook,  for  severing  BILL  OF  EXOHANGK    See  Exba^iroB. 

the  bridges  of  the  men-at-arms,  or  pulling  them  BILL  OF  HEALTH,  that  part  of  a  ship's 

out  of  their  saddles.  papers  which  relates  to  the  health  of  the  crew 

BELL,  in  ooiu^ess  or  parliament    See  Aor.  and  passengers.     It  is  authenticated  by  the 

BILL  IS  EQUITY,  is  the  preliminary  pro-  captain  and  medical  man  on  board,  and  some- 

ceeding  of  an  equity  suit.    The  bill  contiuos  a  times  by  the  consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation, 

statementof  the  pluntifi' case.  In  English  law  A  false  return  subjects  the  offender  to  severe 

it  is  addressed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  com-  penalties.    Vessels  coming  from  ports  in  which 

mendng  with  the  names  of  the  plaintiff,  pro-  plague,  yellow  fever,  or  other  infectious  dis- 

ceeds  to  state  the  circumstancesoftheir  case,  and  eases  are  prevalent,  are  of  course  objects  of 

the  grievance  to  be  redressed ;  setting  out  all  particular  attention.    A  clean  or  a  foul  bUl  of 

documentary  evidence  relied  on.  From  the  state-  health  determines  as  to  the  necessity  of  quar- 

ment  it  proceeds  to  charge  against  the  defend-  antine. 

ants,  collectively  or  incUviduaUy,  the  various  BILL  OF  INDIGTMEKT.  See  JjSNcmtEST. 
facts  which  either  specifically  or  by  induction  BILL  OF  LADING,  a  commercial  instru- 
constitute  the  gravamen  of  the  case.  It  con-  ment,  signed  by  tlie  master  of  a  ship  as  the  re- 
cludes  with  the  prayer  for  relief^  and  with  in-  oeipt  for  cargo  to  be  conveyed  as  freight, 
terrogatoriesboth  general  and  specific,  to  which  This  document  specifies  the  goods,  the  ship,  the 
the  plaintiff  require  an  answer.  The  bill  may  price,  and  the  port  of  delivery,  with  such  other 
not  join  distinct  subjects  of  complaint ;  if  so,  it  particulars  as  may  be  requisite.  It  stipulates 
is  o^ectionable  for  multifariousness.  It  must  be  for  their  safe  delivery,  and  constitntes  the  oon- 
as  compendious  as  possible,  otherwise  its  lei^gth  tract  between  the  shipper  and  the  ship  owner, 
is  liable  to  be  reduced  at  the  plainti£Es'  cost.  It  It  is  generally  signed  m  duplicate,  the  2  parts  of 
must  contain  no  irrelevant  matter,  otherwise  it  which  are  transmitted  to  tne  con«gnee  by  dif- 
may  be  excepted  to  for  impertinence ;  nor  scan-  ferent  channels.  Certain  exceptions  are  usually 
dalous  matter,  that  is,  the  narrative  of  mere  mentioned,  against  which  the  carrier  does  not 
hearsay  report,  or  as  person^y  offensive  ex-  guarantee  the  goods,  as  the  acts  of  God,  enemies 
pressions,  which  may  be  expunged.  The  in-  m  time  of  war,  fire,  and  the  accidents  of  naviga- 
troductory  or  narrative  part  must  support  the  tion.  The  goods  are  usually  deliverable  to  oon- 
oharging  part ;  the  charges  must  cover  all  the  signees  or  their  order,  sometimes  to  the  order 
case  intended  to  be  made  against  the  defendants^  of  the  shipper,  upon  payment  of  freight,  as 
and  the  interrogatories  must  demand  specific  mentioned,  primage  and  average.  Primage 
information,  either  affirmation,  denial,  or  ex-  is  a  perquisite  to  the  master — a  small  percentage 
pluiation,  upon  all  those  points  which  are  im-  on  the  freight.  Average  is  the  share  in  certain 
portant  to  the  establishment  of  the  plaintiff'  small  expenses  of  the  ship— pilotage,  towage, 
case.  As  new  facts  come  to  the  plaintiff*  knowl-  harbor  dues,  &c.  The  bill  of  lading  is  assign- 
edge,  dther  firom  the  defendants'  admissions  or  able,  and  transfers  the  ownei'ship  of  the  goods ; 
from  other  sources,  the  biU  may  be  amended,  accordingly,  the  assignee  can  maintain  an  ac- 
and  new  interrogatories  added,  while  bills  of  tion  for  recovery  of  the  goods  themselves, 
revivor  and  supplement  are  filed  to  bring  the  But  an  action  for  damages  for  non-delivery  of  the 
representatives  of  deceased  parties  or  of  newly  goods  in  good  order  must  be  brought  by  the 
born  children  before  the  court.  This  form  of  shipper.  The  master's  contract  is  complete  on 
procedure  neceesarilyleadsto  an  immense  quan-  deh very  of  the  goods,  in  good  order,  at  the 
tity  of  verbiajyre  and  repetition,  but  adherents  of  usual  jdace  of  delivery  of  the  port^  and  upon 
the  practice  a&m  that  it  is  warranted  by  en>eri-  notice  given  thereof  to  the  consignee,  unless 
ence.  In  answer  to  the  recommendation  of  law  there  be  any  particular  stipulation  as  to  the 
reformers  that  every  thing  stated  by  the  bill  shi^l  mode  of  delivery. 

be  assumed  to  be  matter  of  inquiry,  and  that  BILL  OF  RIGHTS,  in  English  constitutional 

everything  not  expressly  denied  by  the  other  side  law,  is,  properly,   the  act   of  parliament  1 

^all  be  taken  to  be  admitted,  Uiey  reply  that  William  and  Mary  (sess.  2,  c.  2),  by  which  cer- 

this  was  the  ancient  practice,  and  that  the  mod-  tain  claims  contained   in  the  declaration  of 

em  is  an  improvement  on  it.    The  ancient  rights  were  enacted  as  fundamental  principles 
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of  poUtical  llbertj.    The  dedaratlon  had  been  by  the  vendor  is  not  safBoient  to  enable  him  to 

delivered  at  the  time  the  crown  was  ten-  give  a  title,  although  as  between  the  parties  the 

dered  to  the  prince  and  prinoeas  of  Orange,  mere  deUverj  of  possession  is  sufficient  with- 

Feb.  18, 1689.    It  recited  the  principal  griev-  out  a  bill  of  sale. 

ances  whioh  the  nation  had  suffered  under  the  BLLLAUD-VARENNE,  Jaoqvbs  Nicolas,  a 

preceding  rei^,  vis.  :  the  assumption  as  a  leading  memb^  of  the  French  national  conven- 

rojral  prerogative  to  grant  a  dispensation  from  tion,  born  at  La  Bochelle,  April  28, 1756,  died 

penal  acts  of  pariiament— the  establishment  of  In  Hajrti,  June  8,  1819.    He  studied  law,  and 

a  new  tribunal  to  determine  ecclesiastical  ques-  after  leading  for  several  years  a  vagrant  life,  he 

tions— 4evying  taxes  without  consent  of  parlia-  finally,  in  1785,  became  an  advocate  at  Paris, 

ment — maintaining  a  standing  army  in  time  of  He  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1789,  a  book 

peace— interfering  with  the  administration  of  oaHled  DetpotiMie  desminiitresdelhince^^vhiciti 

Justice  and  the  freedom  of  elections — exacting  was  a  ^'  full  recital  of  the  principles  and  means 

excessive  bail  from  prisoners — ^inflicting  bar-  used  by  the  aristocracy  to  keep  Aance  in  bond- 

barous  and  unusual  punishments,  and  treating  age.''    He  renewed  his  attacli^  in  his  pamphlet 

as  criminal  petitions  foe  a  redress  of  wrongs —  Plu$  de  mmi8tre$/  which  appeared  in  l^aris  the 

all  of  which  acts  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  ibllowing  year.    Meanwhile,  he  had  assailed  the 

It  then  asserted  the  right  of  subjects  to  peti-  dergy  in  2  anonymous  puUications:  Dernier 

tion — the  right  of  parliament  to  freedom  of  coup  pertS  ause  j^ejugk  et  d  la  eupernHtion, 

debate— the  ritfht  of  electors  to  choose  repre-  and  Le  peintre  politique^  both  issued  in  Lon- 

sentatives  freely— ^nd  various  other  privileges,  don,  but  largely  circulated  in  France.     July 

These  were  reiterated  in  the  act  of  parliament  1,  1y91,  at  one  of  tiie  meetings  of  the  ^'Friends 

above  referred  to,  with  some  additional  strin-  of  the  Oonstitution,"  he  proposed  to  change  the 

genoy,  as  in  respect  to  the  dispensing  power,  F^*ench  monarchy  into  a  republic ;  and  (he  same 

whidi   by   the   declaration   had    been   con-  year  he  published  his  celebrated  pamphlet  Ae^ 

demned,  as  exercised  by  James,  as  unlawful,  phaloeratie^  which  was  followed  by  a  prosecu- 

but  by  the  act  was  absolutely  and  forever  taken  tion,  ended  Sept  1791,  when  Louis  XV I.  took 

away.    These  rights  were  again  asserted,  with  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  and  granted  a 

some  additions,  in  the  act  of  settlement,  by  general  amnesty  for  political  offences.    Among 

which  the  crown  was  limited  to  the  Hanover  the  Jacobins.  Billaud  distinguished  himself  by 

family  (12  and  18  William  HI.,  cii.).    Similar  his  ultra  opinions.    He  was  appointed,  Aug. 

Sovteions  were  appended  to  the  constitution  of  10,  a  member  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  then 

e  United  States,  as   amendments   thereto,  substitute  to  the  "procurenr-syndic,"  in  place 

They  are  chiefly  dedaratory  of  the  freedom  of  of  Danton,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the 

spe^  and  of  the  press— of  the  right  of  citi-  department  of  Justice.     Sent  to  Ohalons  to 

sens  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  gov-  watch .  some  suspected  generals,  he  returned 

emment  for  the  redress  of  grievances— of  the  Sept.  20, 1792,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  conven- 

right  of  trial  by  Jury — (hat  private  proper^  tion,  to  which  he  had  been  dected  by  one  of 

shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  the  districts  of  Paris.    There  he  pursued  the 

compensation — that  no  law  shall  be  passed  by  same  course  of  deadly  opposition  to  the  mon- 

congress  for  the  establidiment  of  any  religion,  arohy  and  monarchists.    In  1798  he  supported 

or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.    In  the  resolution  to  try  Louis  XVI.  forthwith,  and 

the  constitutions  or  laws  of  many  of  the  United  voted  not  only  for  the  deatii  of  the  king,  but 

States  is  to  be  found  a  similar  recital  of  rights,  for  that  of  the  queen  and  ministers.    He  had, 

usually  including  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  beside,  a  hand  in  nearly  all  the  extreme  meas- 

habeas  corpus.  ures  which  were  then  adopted  against  so-called 

BILL  OF  SALE,  an  instrument  in  writing  internal  enemies.    He  supported  the  charge  by 

bj  which  personal  property  is  transferred.    It  which  the  unfortunate  general  Custine  was  sent 

is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  under  seal,  to  the  scaffold.    He  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 

nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  legal  effect,  decree  forbidding  domiciliary  visits  during  the 

other  than  that  the  seal  imports  a  considera>  night,  and  supported  the  motion  to  form  a  revo- 

tion;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  lutionary  army.    As  a  rew^  for  his  zed,  he 

York:  even  this  distinction  is  virtudly  abrogat-  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention,  and 

ed,  as  the  consideration  of  a  seded  instrument  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.    In 

can  now  be  inquired  into  the  same  as  that  of  this  capacity,  he  founded  the  Bulletin  dee  hie^ 

any  other  contract,  and  the  same  providon  has  a  vduable  collection,  which  is  yet  continued, 

been  adopted  in  other  states.    A  bill  of  sde  and  was  the  framer  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 

of  a  ship  or  vessel  is  a  muniment  of  title  of  emment    In  1794  be  became  dissatisfied  with 

peculiar  importance.    In  most  countries  it  is  the   conduct   of    Bobespierre,    espeddly   his 

either   by  custom   or   statute  absolutely  re*  aspirations  to  the  dictatorship;  so  that  on  the 

quired.    In  this  country  possesdon  of  a  diip  8th  Thermidor  he  joined  the  party  bent  on  the 

and  aots  of  ownership  are  presumptive  evi-  overthrow  of  the  new  tyrant  and  contributed 

denceof  title,  without  documentary  proof.    But  to  their  success;   but  this  aid  not  save  him 

this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  contrary  from  bdng  afterward  suspected  and  accused 

proo^  and  the  goierd  rule  is  that  a  person  who  by  them.      Findly,  an  inquiry  into  his  acts 

baa  no  titie  can  convey  none.    Mere  possession  was  ordered,  and  he  was  arrested  in  company 
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with  OoUot  d'SerboiB  and  Barrdre.    Hk  popn-  right  to  labor.    He  was  not  elected  to  the  legk- 

larity  among  the  citizens  of  the  snburbs  was  00  la^re  assembly,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 

great,  that  they  attempted  to  resone  him  by  law.    He  had  early  intercourse  with  the  new 

force  on  the  12th  Germinal ;  bat  the  mob  was  president,  Lonis  Ni^leon^  and  was  freqaratly 

qneiled,  and  he,  as  well  ias  his  companions,  was  called  on  by  him  for  politioal  advice.    On  tiie 

sentenced  to  transportation.    Then  a  more  for-  coup  d'6tat  of  Dec.  2,  Billault  at  oace  gave  his 

midable  insarrectioii  broke  0Qt«6n  the  Ist  Prai-  hearty  adhesion  to  the  new  regime.    He  pre- 

rial,;  but  he  had  already  been  seat  to  Cayenne  sented  himself  as  the  ^vemment  candidate  to 

with  Oollot  d^Herbois.    There  he  lived  for  20  the  legisUtive   body  m  Feb.  1852,  and  was 

years  in  savage  retirement,  re&sing  to*  avail  chosen  by  a  handsome  m^ority.    He  was  made 

himself  of  the  amnesty  ofE^ed  by  Napoleon,  president  of  that  assembly,  which  post  he  held 

after  ihe  18th  Bramaire.    In  1816,  however,  for  a  little  over  2  years,  lus  nomination  as  min- 

he  escaped  from  Cayenne,  and  went  to  Port-aa-  ister  of  the  interior,  March  24^  1854^  not  pre- 

Prince,  where,  proud  and  lonely,  he  barely  venting  his  continuance  in  the  presidential  chair 

made  a  living  by  the  law.    Three  yean  later,  to  the  end  of  die  session;  and  on  June  6,  he 

he  died,  as  stem  and  immovable  as  ever.  presented  to  the  emperor  an  able  report  of  the 

BHiLAULT,  AuouBTB  Adolphb  Mabib,  a  proceedings  of  the  body.    His  acts  as  a  minister 

French   statesman,   bom   Nov.  12,  1805,  at  are  not  unworthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  pre- 

Yannes,  in  the  department  of  Morbihau.    After  viously  acquired  as  a  practical  politician.    After 

studying  the  law  at  Rennes,  he  removed  to  the  attempt  agunst  the  life  of  Napoleon  HI.,  by 

Nantes,  where  he  practised  with  success.    He  Orsini  and  his  accomplices,  Jan.  li,  1858,  bil- 

man^ged  to  be  elected  in  succession  a  member  lault  tendered  his  resignation,  eroressing  a  desire 

of  the  municipal  council  of  Nantes,  and  a  mem-  to  retire  to  private  life ;  and  in  Feb.,  Gren.  Espi- 

ber  of  the  ^eral  council  of  the  department  of  nasse  was  appointed  his  successor  as  minister  of 

Loire  Jnf^neure.   He  now  published  pamphlets  tiie  interior,  with  the  additional  title  of  minister 

upon  education  in  France,  municipal  organiza-  of  general  safety. 

tion,  roads,  Sdo,    In  1837,  when  only  81,  his  BILLE,  Stbbn  Andsbsih,  a  Danish  rear-ad- 

popnlarity  in  his  department  had  become  so  miral,  and  minister  of  marine,  bom'  in  Copen- 

Sreat,  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  chambw  of  hagexi,  Dec.  5,  1797.     Following  in  the  foot- 

eputies  by  8  electoral  districts.    His  style  of  steps  of  his  father,  who  was  bom  Aug.  22, 1751, 

<»*atQry  was  at  ^rst  little  to  the  taste  of  the  ana  died  April  15,  1888,  and  who  ^tingnished 

chamliier^  but  notwithstanding  his  unsuccessfhl  himself  on  various  occasionSi^especially  during 

d^but,  he  soon  secured  for  himself  a  conspicuous  tiie  memorable  siege  of  the  Danish  capital  by 

Slace  in  the  assembly  hy  activity  of  mind,  in-  the  English,  young^iUe  entered  the  navy  at  an 
nstry,  and  practical  knowledge.  As  early  as  early  age.  In  1819  he  Joined  the  French  ser- 
1838,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com-  vice,  and  in  1823  he  took  a  part  in  the  Spanish 
mittee  to  devise  a  general  plan  for  rulways  campaign.  Subsequently,  he  was  engaged  in 
throughout  France ;  .the  reports  whidi  he  drew  the  navid  49ervice  of  Denmark,  and  stationed 
up  commanded  general  attention.  On  the  for-  for  several  years  in  transatlantic  countries,  and 
mation  of  the  Thiers  cabinet,  March  1, 1840,  he  in  the  Levant.  In  1840  he  served  on  board  the 
accepted  the  situation  of  assistant  secretary  to  Bellone  during  the  expedition  of  that  vessel  to 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  but  South  America;  and  in  1845,  he  made,  in  the 
when  Thiers  was  overthrown  by  Guizot,  Bil-  Galatsa,  a  voyage  round  the  worid,  which  was 
lault  resigned  also.  When  the  treaty  upon  the  nndertaken  imder  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
right  of  search,  concluded  Dec  20, 1841,  by  Gui-  ment,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  science, 
zot,  was  presented  to  the  chamber,  Billault  made  On  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  found  a  new 
himself  conspicuous  among  its  opponents,  and  sphere  of  activity  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
his  speeches  .greatly  contributed  to  its  defeat,  war,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  the 
He  also  took  an  efficient  part  in  the  debate  on  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  of  the 
the  Pritchard  indemnity.  Daring  the  follow-  Holstein  coast  Finally,  in  1852,  he  was  ap- 
ing years,  he  shared  in  nearly  all  important  pointed  minister  of  marme,  councillor,  and  rear- 
discussions,  showing  A  marked  preference  for  admiral.  He  has  been  frequentiy  a  contributor 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  He  was  reckoned  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  His  prindpal 
among  the  members  of  the  ojpposition,  and  fre-  production  is  an  account  of  his  vovage  round 
quentiy  indulged  in  denunciations  of  govern-  the  world,  of  which  the  third  and  last  volume 
ment  corruption ;  he  however  became  the  legal  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  1851. 
adviser  of  the  duke  of  Aumale,  the  richest  son  BILLIARDS,  a  game  played  with  ivory  balla, 
of  Louis  Philippe.  At  the  same  time  he  affect-  on  a  flat,  oblong  table  covered  with  green  doth, 
ed  to  consider  himself  as  the  necessary  successor  having  raised,  dastic,  cushioned  edges,  with 
of  .Guizot;  but  his  ambitious  aspiration^  were  semi-circular  apertures,  one  at  each  comer, 
defSsated  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  and  2  facing  each  other,  at  the  centre  of  the 
tion  of  February,  1848.  Being  elected  to  the  long  sides.  The  dimensions  of  a  full-ozed  bil- 
constituent  assembly  by  a  large  m^ority,  he  liard  table  are  12  feet  by  6.  The  bed,  or  level 
now  4edared  himself  a  republican,  voted  with  surface,  over  which  the  doth  is  strained  as 
the  most  advanced  party,  and  went  so  far  as  to  tighdy  as  possible,  is  composed,  in  the  best  im- 
support  the  domocratic  project  known  as  the  proved  modern  tables,  of  slate,  and  the  cushions 
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of  Toleanised  India  rabber.  The  balls  are  driyen  reqiiirinff  a  qtiiok  and  suie  ere,  a  steady  band, 

by  a  one  or  a  maoe,  as  they  are  respeotively  great  delicacy  of  toach  and  flexibility  of  wrist, 

termed ;  the  one  bemg  by  &r  the  snpedor  in-  a  qniet,  easy,  and  patient  temper,  considerable 

stmnient  of  the  two,  requiring  tJie  greater  skill  power  of  mentally  and  instinctively  calculating 

in  its  use,  and  prodncinff  effects  whidi  can  the  angles  at  which  a  ball  is  deflected  from  a 

hardly  be  executed  with  we  maoe ;  the  latter,  plain  or  convex  surface,  and   the   force  re- 

indeed,  ia  considered  merely  as  the  Implement  quired  to  effect  the  object ;  and  lastly,  immense 

for  novices  or  ladies,  to  whom  it  19  particularly  practice,  without  which  all  the  rest  are  nothing. 

salted,  since  to  exeonte  finely  with  the  cue  Indeed,  so  constant  are  the  attention  and  prac- 

sometimes  reauires  the  assumption  of  attitudes  tice  requisite  to  form  a  first-rate  player,  that 

which  are  not  becominff  to  famale  attire,  or  to  the  none  but  men  of  leisure  can  hope  to  become 

modes^  of  the  sex.    Ae  cue  is  a  straight,  round  such,  and  even  with  them  it  is  time  thrown 

staff  of  wood,  from  4^  to  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  away.    The  principal  games  played  at  billiards, 

tapering  from  a  diameter  of  about  li  inch  at  are  the  English,  or  8  ball ;  the  American,  or  4 

the  butt  to  t  of  an  inch  at  the  tip,  a  diagonal  ball  game ;  the  Russian,  the  Spanish,  and  the 

slioe  being  taken  off  one  side  of  the  butt,  so  as  pool  games ;  in  all  of  which  tne  principle  is 

to  save  it  aa  oblique  plane  snrfiice,  which  can  be  identical,  though  the  combinations  vary.    Bil- 

laid  flatly  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  push-  liards  19  placed  more  or  less  by  all  civilized 

Ing,  when  the  ball  is  in  such  situations  that  it  nations,  but  is  roost  popular  with  the  Spaniards, 

cannot  be  reached  with  the  point;  the  point  of  Busaians,  and  Americans. 
the  cne  is  tipped  with  thin  leather,  ana  is  fre-       BILLINGS,  Joseph,  an  English  navigator  in 

qaently  chalked  while  playing,  to  cause  it  to  the  service  of  Russia,  lived  at  the  end  of  the 

take  hold,  without  slipping,  of  the  smooth  and  16th  century.     He  accompanied  Cook  in  his 

polished  surflace  of  the  Ball.    The  mace  is  a  last  voyage,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  astro- 

dender  spriiUQr  staff  of  some  light  ekstiowoo^  nomical  department    In  1785,  Catharine  11. 

slenderer  andshorter  than  the  cue,  with  a  head  took  him  into  her  service,  and  sent  him  on  a 

of  hard  wood,  fisshioned  something  like  a  sDOon,  voyage  of  discovery.     His  instructions  were, 

tmnoated  at  the  end,  and  cut  into  a  flat  bevel  >'  to  determine  the  latitude  and  lon^tude  of  the 

at  the  under  side,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  lie  flat  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  river;  todesonbethesitua- 

on  tlie  table,  with  the  handle  rising  from  it  at  tion  of  the  promontory  of  the  Tchooktcbees  to 

a  tangent.    The  maoe  can  only  be  used,  like  Cape  East ;  to  trace  an  exact  chart  of  the  isles  of 

the  butt  of  the  cue,  in  pushing.    In  stnking  the  Pacific  to  the  coast  of  America ;  in  short,  to 

with  the  point,  which  is  the  true  and  soien-  complete  the  knowledge  of  the  seas  situated 

tifio  play,  and  the  only  play  bv  which  fine  between  Siberia  and  the  continent  of  America.*' 

execution   can   be   accomplished,  the  player  He  set  out  overland  in  Oct.  1785,  reached 

grasps  the  cne  firmly,  but  not  rU^idly,  near  Kolyma,  and  put  to  sea  in  1787.    The  ezpedi- 

tiie  butt,  with  the  full  hand,  and,  standing  tion  connsted  of  2  vessels.    It  sailed  toward  the 

with   his   left   foot    advanced   next   to   the  Arctic  ocean, went  5  leagues  beyond  OapeBaran- 

table,  rests  the  cue  at  about  8  inches  from  noi-Kamen,  and  returned  to  the  Kolyma,  whose 

the  point  on  what  is  technically  termed  a  course  they  explored  up  to  Yakootsk,  which  they 

bridgo,  formed  by  resting  the  wrist  and  ball  reached  Oct.  22.    At  Okhotsk,  on  the  Pacific 

of  the  left  hand  flatly  on  the  table,  as  also  coast,  they  built  2  ships  for  the  American  expe- 

the  tips  of  the   four  fingers,  somewhat  ex-  dition.    Billings  started  anew,  Sept.  1789,  lost 

pandeo,  with  the  knuckles  elevated,  and  with  1  of  his  ships,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  port  of 

the  ball  of  the  thumb  placed  against  the  fore-  Petropaulovski,  where  he  wintered.    In  March, 

finger  midway  between  the  knuckle  and  tiie  1790,  he  set  out  to  visit  the  islands  on  the  south  of 

first  joint  Between  this  knuckle  and  the  thumb,  Aliaska,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  On  the 

as  on  a  point  ePappui,  the  cue  is  made  to  24th  he  saw  the  island  of  Amtchitka ;  obJunel, 

play  horizontally  so  as  to  strike  the  ball  of  the  he  landed  at  Oonahiska.     Billings  examined  into 

player  with  any  degree  of  force  and  at  any  the  manners  and  ideas   of  these   islanders, 

angle  of  its  surfiuse  which  is  required,  in  order  and  determined   the   latitude  of  Oonalaska. 

to  cause  it  to  assume  certain  lines  of  progresnon.  On  June  18,  he  left  it,  and  traversed  the  islands 

before  and  after  striking  either  the  baU  or  the  of  Oonem^  and  Sannagh.    He  reconnoitred 

cushion  at  which  it  is  aimed.    The  game  con-  the  Shoomagin  ffroup,  and   then  visited  the 

aists  in  striking  one  of  the  other  ball^  at  which  group  called  Evdokeef.    On  the  27th  he  de- 

the  striker  aims  with  his  own  ball,  in  such  scried  the  mountains  of  Kodiak,  and  2  smaller 

manner  as  to  force  that  ball  or  those  balls— for  islands.     He    cast    anchor   at   Kodiak,   and 

in  different  ^$mes  various  numbers  of  balls  are  described  it  and  its  wild  inhabitants.    July 

used,  in  various  oombinations— into  one  of  the  8,  he  touched  at  Af ognak.    On  the  11th  he 

pockets ;  or  to  force  the  striker's  ball  to  rico-  touched  at  the  Ladenaia-Reka,  or  Icy  river,  per- 

chet  fit>m  the  1st  to  the  2d  and  8d  ball,  if  it  be  ptually  frozen.    On  the  19th  he  penetrated 

in  the  4  ball  same,  successively ;  or,  in  some  into  Prince  William's  sound,  and  cast  anchor 

cases,  to  force  the  striker's  ball  to  ricochet  from  where  Cook  had  been  in  1778.    He  examined 

the  ball  stricken  into  one  of  the  pockets— this  Oook's  strait  thoroughly.    His  provisions  now 

point  being  in  some  games  a  losing,  and  in  began  to  run  short,  and  not  having  means  to 

others  a  winning  point.     Billiards  is  a  game  winter  in   these   savage   regions,   he   deter- 
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mined  to  retam  to  Kamtobatka.     BilUngs's  ^aent  altercationfli  seasoned  with  many  peraonal- 

voyage  lasted  from  1787  to  1791.    An  aeooont  itiea,  and  tlie  use  of  much  wit,  more  remark- 

of  it  was  published  hi  English,  at  London,  in  able  for  readiness  and  pungency  than  for  deli- 

1802.  oaoy.    Hence  the  term  Billingsgate  has  been 

BILLINGS,  WnxiAic,  the  father  of  New  applied  to  abusiTe  and  vulgar  language.     In 
England  psidmody,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  7,  these  days  of  refinement,  the  language  or  oon- 
1746,  died  there  Sept.  26,  1800.    He  was  by  duct  of  Billingsgate  is  not  remarkably  worse 
trade  a  tanner,  and  bis  opportunities  of  instrno-  than  that  of  any  similar  oonoourse. 
tion  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  and  particu-         BILLINGTON,    Euzabvth,    an     English 
larly  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mosic,  were  singer,  bom  1769,  died  Aug.  25,  1818.     She 
few.    A  love  of  music  and  considerable  vocal  was  the  daughter  of  Weichsd,  a  German  mua- 
sidll,  however,  led  him  while  still  young  to  cian,  and  in  childhood  displayed  such  musical 
become  a  teacher  of  singing  and  a  composer  of  talent  that  she  played  hw  own  composition  in 
psalm  tunes,  which  eventually  found  their  way  London,  at  the  age  of  IL    She  married  her 
into  every  churd^  choir  of  New  England,  and  music-master,  Mr.  Billington,  whom  she  acoom- 
became  great  fiavorites  with  the  people.    He  panied  to  Dublin,  where  she  made  her  first  ap- 
published  no  less  than  6  collections  of  tunes,  pearance  on  the  stage.    She  remained  there 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  of  his  own  until  1786,  when  she  returned  to  London,  but 
composition.   They  were  founded  upon  the  new  meeting  no  success  she  went  to  Paris  and  took 
style  of  church  music,  then  first  introduced  by  lessons  from  Saochini,  by  whose  advice  she 
Tansur,  A.  Williams,  J.  Arnold,  and  other  Eng-  visited  Italy  in  1794,  to  perfect  herself  in  her 
lish  composers,  and  their  contrast  to  the  dismal  art     She  lost  her  husband  in  Italy,  and  mar- 
old  tunes  preTiously  in  use  naturally  gave  them  ried  a  second  time  at  Lyons.    On  her  return  to 
immense  popularity,  and  in  &ct  caused  a  revo-  England   in  1801,  she  charmed  the  musical 
lution  in  musical  taste  in  New  England.    They  world  with  her  accomplishments,  and  was  en- 
were  far  from  being  perfect  in  the  requisites  of  gaged  and  sang  at  both  Covent  Garden  and 
good  melody  and  harmony,  and  their  author,  in  Drury  Lane  theatres  at  the  same  time.    Her 
a  quaintly  worded  prefoce  to  his  2d  work,  en-  husband  left  England  in  consequ^ioe  of  the  alien 
titled  "  The  Singing  Master's  Assistant,"  and  act,  and  she  foUowed  him  in  1817,  and  died  at 
commonly  known  as  '^BiUings^s  Best,"  apolo-  St  Artien  near  Venice, 
gizes  for  the  errors  which  his  first  collection        BILLITON,   an  island  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
contains ;  but  the  melodies  were  generally  good,  ago,  separated  by  the  Garimata  passage  from 
and,  had  the  composer  einoyed  the  advantages  Borneo,  and  by  Gaspar  straits  from  Banca.    Its 
for  musical  instruction  wLich  the  present  age  highest  peak,  near  N.  E.  point,  which  is  2,800 
affords.  Lis  compodtions  would  doubdeas  have  feet  high,  is  in  lat  8''  13'  S.^  long.  108°  7'  K ;  area 
possessed  a  permanent  value.    Billings  was  a  1,944,  and  indnding  53  inconsiderable  adjoin- 
firm  patriot,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  ing  i^ets,  2,284  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  ishmd  8,000, 
Adams,  who  frequenUy  sat  with  him  at  church  of  the  islets  1,600.    It  is  noted,  like  the  neigh- 
in  the  singing  choir.    Many  of  his  tunes,  com-  boring  island  of  Banca,  which  it  resembles  in 
posed  during  the  war  of  independence,  breathe  geological  formation,  for  its  production  of  grain 
the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  were  sung  and  tin  from  alluvial    deposits.    Iron   possessing 
played  whereyer  New  England  troops  were  strong  magnetic  properties,  is  found  in  abun- 
stationed.   Billings  may  fidrly  daim  the  title  of  dance ;  and  the  peculiar  white  iron,  called  pamor^ 
the  first  American  composer,  for  before  his  used  in  damasking  the  fiunous  Bomean  Dyak 
time  there  is  no  record  of  any  musical  com*  sword  blades,  is  found  here  in  small  quantities, 
position  by  a  native  of  this  country.  Billiton  and  Celebes  being  the  only  countries 

BILLINGSGATE,  the  great  fish-market  of  where  it  is  found.  Iron  has  been  worked  ainoe 
London.'  The  quantity  of  fish  that  comes  to  an  early  period  by  the  native  Sikas;  but  the 
this  market  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  mining  of  tin  did  not  conmienoe  till  as  late  as 
"take"  on  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  1860,  by  a  Dutch  company,  of  which  Prince 
Dutch  coasts,  aU  fin£  a  sale  at  Billingsgate,  Frederic  Henrj^,  of  Holland,  is  the  chief  stock- 
and  is  transported  to  London  either  by  fish-  holder.  The  udand  has  been  granted  to  the 
ing  boats  or  by  railway,  from  the  distant  prince  as  a  private  property.  It  is  the  south- 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  part  of  the  em  extremity  of  the  great  Malay  tin  district, 
fish  consumption  of  England  is  supplied  from  which  extends  northward  over  17^  of  latitude  to 
Billingsgate,  to  which  the  article  is  first  sent,  Tenasserim,  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  Acoord- 
as  being  certain  of  finding  a  sale  at  current  ing  to  the  various  tests,  by  the  crack  of  the 
prices.  The  market  is  under  the  control  of  a  metal,  weight,  and  ductility,  the  tin  of  this 
clerk  and  inspectors.  The  trade  is  conducted  island  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  product 
by  salesmen,  who  are  tho  agents  between  the  thus  far  has  not  been  made  public ;  but  the 
wholesale  dealers  and  the  retailers;  and  the  mines,  in  proportion  to  fheif  extent,  are  said  to 
business  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  done  at  a  very  be  as  productive  as  those  of  Banca.  As  in  that 
early  hour,  and  with  great  rapidity.  The  con-  isUnd,  Chinese  colonies  work  the  mines.  The 
grcgation  of  a  great  number  of  individuals,  all  soil  is  generally  sterile,  and  a  large  portion  of 
anxious  for  precedence,  attentive  and  eager  to  the  rice  for  the  consumption  of  ^e  miners  is 
secure  their  bargains,  has  given  rise  to  fre-  brought  finom  Java  and  Bali.    The  aborigines^  a 
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rode  raod,  ealled  Sikaa,  and  mnoh  resembling  demption,  and  of  His  Descent  to  Hades  or 

the  Biyans  or  sea  gypsies,  sabsLst  chiefly  by  fish-  Hell,^'  fol.,  London,  1604.    Bllson  was  held 

ing,  and  are  aocased  of  being  ready  to  plunder  in  the  highest  respect  for  his  personal  qnali- 

9   a  feebly  manned  trading  pra]bn,  or  a  stranded  ties,  as  well  as  for  bis  great  learning. 

European  vessel,  whenever  a  favorable  oppor-  .      BILSTON,  a  market  town  of  Staffordshire, 

tonity  is  presented.  England ;  pop.  in  1861, 28,527.    It  is  the  centre 

BILLOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  arron-  of  extensive  coal  mines,  and  of  a  large  iron 

diflsement  of  Clermont,  department  of  Puy-de-  trade,  the  fonnderies  being  engaged  in  every 

Ddme,  with  4,591  inhabitants.    It  is  a  town  kind  of  iron  work.    In  the  vicinity  is  a  coid 

of  considerable  antiquity.    Before  the  revola-  mine  which  has  been  on  jSre  for  60  years.    The 

tion  it  had  a  ooUe^te  church,  among  the  trees-  sanitary  arrangements  are  very  defective,  and 

ares  of  which  were  alleged  to  be  a  drop  of  the  town  is  memorable  for  the  dreadful  seven- 

the  blood  of  Ohrist,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  tv  with  which  the  cholera  attacked  the  popula- 

the  true  cross.  tion  in  1882. 

BILLS  OF  MOBTALITT,  the  table  of  deaths  BTMA,  the  principal  state  of  the  island  of 

oocurring  in    a    particular  city   or  district  Sumbawa,  and  seat  of  a  Butch  residency.    The 

The   London  bills   of  mortality   commenced  Dutch  fort  at  tiie  head  of  the  bay  of  Bima  in  lat 

in    1598,   after   a   visitation   of  the  plaguy-  8°  85' S.,  long.  118°  40' E.    Before  the  eruption 

and  were  extended  into  weekly  biUa  after  a  of  the  mountaiu  Tomboro,  situated  at  the  ex- 

simLlar  visitation  in  1608.    They  were  com-  tremity  of  the  northern  j>eninsQla  of  the  island, 

piled  from  the  returns  of  parish  clerka,  and  long  and  which  Is  the  most  terrific  volcanic  eruption 

after  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  on  record,  the  inhabitants  of  Bima  numbered 

the  system  of  preparing  n^rtuary  tables  on  the  90,000  souls;  and  when  a  census  was  taken  in 

continent,  they  continued  in  a  most  unsatisfac-  1847  there  were  only  45,000.    The  soil  of  this 

tory  and  unscientific  condition.    The  establish-  territory  has  not  been  found  favorably  adapted 

ment  of  a  metropolitan  police  district,  intro-  to  the  production  of  cereals,  or  other  products 

dnoed  the  office  and  functions  of  the  registrar-  for  the  sustenance  of  man.    The  surface  of  the 

Seneral.  A  new  system  of  registering  births,  land  consists  of  a  great  number  of  traohytio 
eaths,  and  marriages,  was  inaugurated  in  £ng-  ridges,  which  are  separated  by  ravines  often 
land  and  Wales,  in  1839.  The  bills  of  mortality  very  deep,  and  of  which  the  sides  are  frequently 
were  abolished  as  such,  and  new  metropolitan  perpendicular ;  much  resembling  the  almost 
renstration  districts  established.  uttiiomless  clefts  and  fissures  in  the  arid  wastes 
BILMA,  a  town  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  sit-  of  portions  of  the  Tierras  Galientes  in  Mexico. 
nated  between  18°  and  19°  N.  lat.  and  about  14°  In  these  ravines  run  streams  very  impetuous  in 
£.  long.,  S.  S.  £.  from  Moorzook,  N.  N;  E.  from  the  rainy  season,  while  their  beds  are  nearly 
Bomoo.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  oasis  empty  in  the  dry.  The  country  is  well  situated 
Wady  Kawas,  and  on  the  route  between  Tripo-  for  irrigation,  and  water  is  abundant  for  the  pur- 
li  and  Bomoo.  It  is  inhabited  by  TibbcK>8,  pose,  which  if  applied  as  in  the  neighboring 
among  whom  are  many  negroes,  whose  north-  islands  of  BaU  and  Lombock,  would  evidently 
ernmost  limit  of  habitation  this  is.  It  owes  ita  result  in  the  same  remarkable  productiveness 
Importance  to  being  a  stopping-place  for  cara-  of  soil ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Bima  are 
Tana,  and  still  more  to  the  salt  lakes  in  the  too  feeble  in  character  and  too  badly  gov- 
neighborhood.  The  salt  is  gathered  at  the  end  erned,  to  be  induced  to  give  such  an^  intel- 
of  the  dry  season,  when  it  is  taken  in  sheets  ligent  direction  to  their  labor.  The  chie'f  pro- 
from  the  borders  of  the  lake.  It  is  then  put  ductions  which  have  attracted  Europeans  to 
into  bags,  and  exported  to  Soodan  and  Bomoo.  this  portion  of  Sumbawa  are  sandal,  and  sap- 
A  coarser  sort  is  made  up  in  pillar  form,  quite  pan  wood ;  and  beeswax  and  horses  are  ex- 
hard,  and  also  sent  to  Soodan.  Dates  are  to  be  ported  to  Java.  The  horses  of  Bima  are  much 
had  here  in  abundance,  but  very  little  of  other  esteemed  in  the  Indian  islands ;  they  are  not  so 
sorts  of  provisions.  large  as  those  of  Celebes,  nor  so  hardy  and  use- 
BILSON,  Tbouas,  bishop  of  Winchester,  fnl  as  those  of  the  Bashee  islands ;  nor  so  sure- 
horn  in  Winchester  in  1586,  died  at  Westmin-  footed  as  the  little  ponies  of  Java,  but  in  point 
ster,  June  18, 1616.  He  was  one  of  the  most  of  beauty  and  spirit,  they  are  justly  callea  the 
learned  men  of  his  time.  In  1596  he  was  con-  '^  Arab  of  tiie  archipelago ;"  yet  are  considered 
aeorated  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  follow-  inferior  in  blood  to  the  Bedouin  ^^  courser  of  the 
log  year  became  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  desert,"  not  having  his  fine  coat  and  head, 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Bllson  pub-  The  horse  is  only  used  for  the  saddle,  and  never 
lished  "*'  The  true  Difference  between  Christian  by  the  natives  for  draught,  in  the  plough,  or 
Subjection  and  Unchristian  BebeUion,''  4to,  wheeled  carriages;  and  the  mare  only  is  used  as  a 
Oxford,  1585,  and  8vo,  London,  1586;  *^The  beast  of  burden.  A  fine  Bima  horse  is  worth  $50 
Perpetual  Government  of  Christie  Church,"  in  Batavia ;  but  very  good  ponies  of  this  breed 
4to,  black  letter,  London^  1593 ;  ^^  The  Effect  can  be  purchased  for  $10 ;  and  they  are  procur- 
of  certain  Sermons  touchmg  the  full  Bedemp-  ed  by  Javanese  traders  from  those  who  raise 
tioa  of  Mankind  by  the  Death  and  Blood  them,  for  half  that  amount  in  articles  of  trade, 
of  Christ,"  &c,  4to.,  London,  1599;  ^^The  There  are  2  other  breeds  of  horses  on  the  island ; 
jEjpvey  of  Christ^s  Suffering  for  Man's  Be-  those  of  Tambora,  and  Gunung-Api,  differing 
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essentially  from  those  of  Bima.    The  Inhabit-  idfteeone;  10, two;  11,  three;  100,fonr;  101, 

ants  of  this  territory  speak  a  langaage  vhidi  five;  110,  six;  10,000,  sixteen,  &c 

has  been  regarded  by  Orawford,  Kaffles,  and  BIKABT  STABS  are  those  conples  of  stars 

>  other  hiatorians  of  the  Indian  islands,  as  dis-  vhioh  are  observed  to  be  revolying  about  each 

tinct  from  the  Malay  or  any  other  language  of  other. 

the  archipelago.  In  the  appendix  to  ^^  Baffles*  BINBIB-EILISSEH,  some  ruins  of  ancient 
History  of  Java,**  a  list  of  46  Bima  words,  tombs  in  the  pashalic  of  Karamania,  Asia  Mi- 
names  of  prominent  objects  in  nature,  of  whioh  nor,  80  mUee  K.  N.  W.  of  T^flrftwiftn  gapposed 
S  only  are  said  to  onu^nate  from  the  Malay,  to  occupy  the  site  of  Lystra,  where  the  cripple 
are  adduced  in  proof  of  the  entire  originality  was  healed  by  Paul. 

of  the  Bima  language;  but  an  application  of  BINDBABUND,  a  town  in  Hindostan,  pop. 

that  rule,  the  interchangeability  of  consonants  of  19,770,  under  British  dominion,  on  the  W.  htaak. 

one  dass.  and  tranaposition  of  yowela  and  syl-  of  the  riTer  Jumna,  about  85  miles  N.  N.  W. 

lables,.  which  the  growth  of  language  seems  to  from  Agra.    The  Hindoos  regard  Bindrabund 

have  generally  obsenred,  will  show  that  nearly  with  much  veneration,  as  the  residence  of  die 

all  of  the  words  in  Raffles*  vocabulary  are  of  god  Kridma  during  his  youth.    The  old  name 

Malay  oriffin.    Thus  we  find  dho,  man,  sir,  read-  of  the  town  was  Yrindavana  (a  grove  of  trees), 

ily  traceable  to  dau^  in  Flcires,  tawu^  in  Celebes,  Many  pilgrims  oome  hither  to  be  cleansed  from 

and  to  the  tuan  of  the  Malays.    Again,  ai  their  sins  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  river, 

water,  apparently  differing  so  much  from  the  The  town  contains  many  temples,  all  dedicated 

Maly,  ayar  ;  yet  we  can  trace  it  to  that  source,  to  Krishna. 

in  ai  in  Lombock,  uai  and  v>e  in  Celebes,  er  in  BINFIELD,  a  parish  of  Berkshire,  England, 

Java;  and  atoar  and  way  in  many  portiona  of  the  residence  of  thcf^Tather  of  Alexander  Pope. 

Sumatra.    Ikma  is  certainly  derivea  from  the  A  tree  is  still  standing,  beneath  which  his 

Malay  tanah^  earth ;  wivi  from  bdbi,  hog ;  dolu  '*  Windsor  Forest*'  is  said  to  have  been  com- 

and  telu,  from  teloor^  egg ;  ioadu  from  h<UUy  posed. 

stone;  and  even  intara  from  hintang^  star;  BINGEN,  a  Qerman  town,  pop.  5,100,  in 

andto<?f,  and  loi^i,  from  gigi^  the  teeth.    There  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse^Darmstadt,  opposite 

exists  amonff  the  records  of  this  people,  relics  of  RCldesheim,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Bhine^  at 

an  ancient  language,  like  the  Kawi  of  Java,  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Uttle  river 

or  the  Sanscrit    The  alphabet  of  this  recon-  Nahe.    A  fiEimoua  wine  is  produced  upon  the 

dite  language  of  Snmbawa  is  as  follows :  a,  ch,  neighboring  Scarlet  or  Soharlach  mountain,  and 

ph,  n,  8,  r,  t,  th,  b,  1,  gb.  j,  p,  d,  w,  m,  oh,  dh,  ei\]oy8,  under  the  name  of  ScharlachbeiKer,  a 

oh,  k,  ng,  rk,  dh,  h,  kh,  b,  z,  y,  d,  fl  ff ,  gn.  world-wide  reputation.    The  approach  to  Bing- 

There  are  80  consonants,  consisting  of  7  labials,  en  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  for  navi- 

4  dentals,  4  palatals^  4  gutturals,  4  nasals,  6  gation  by  the  so-called  Bingerloch,  or  Bingen- 

liquida,  and  2  sibilants.    The  letters  f  and  z  are  hole,  formed  by  a  compression  of  the  Bhine 

Xded  by  Dutch  and  English  writers  as  a  pe-  into  a  narrow  strait,  between  towering  rocks, 

rity  not  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  any  High  above  them  all  soars  the  M&usethurm,  or 

other  people  of  the  archipelago ;  but  they  have  the  mice-tower,  so  called  from  the  popular  be- 

certaiidy  overlooked  the  fiact  that  the  people  of  lief  that  Archbishop  Hatto  of  Mentz,  who  used 

the  island  of  Nias  substitute  f  for  p,  like  the  it  as  a  granary  for  speculative  purposes  during 

Arabs,  calling  pulo^  island,  y%<Z^/  and  the  peo-  times  of  famine,  was  gnawed  to  death  there  by 

Ele  of  Timor  have  tJie  f  sound,  as  fahi^  nog,  mice  in  969.  According  to  another  tradition,  the 
rom  the  Malay  hahi, — ^The  Dutch  fort  of  Bima  original  name  of  the  tower  was  Mauththurm,  or 
is  garrisoned  by  about  150  Javanese  and  Bughis  custom-house  tower.  This  tower  was  in  a  very 
troops  and  a  dozen  Europeans.  There  are  not  dilapidated  condition  until  1856,  when  it  was  re- 
leas  than  6,000  Bughis  settlers  in  the  territory,  stored.  The  picturesque  aspect  of  Bingen  is  en- 
probably  1,500  from  Bali,  1,000  from  Timor  hanced  by  the  adjoimng  Rupertsberff,  with  the 
and  Flores,  and  20  Chinese  traders.  ruins  of  a  convent^  where  St.  Hilaegard,  of 
BIMBIA,  a  river  of  western  Africa,  dts-  Sponheim,  took  up  her  abode  in  the  12th  oen- 
charging  its  waters  into  the  bight  of  Biafra.  tury.  The  Rochusberg  forms  an  additional  at- 
Numerous  villages  are  built  along  its  banks,  traction.  Upon  its  summit  stands  a  chapel,  which 
governed  by  a  chief  under  British  protection.  is  annually  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  A  pic- 
BINAB,  a  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Azer-  ture  of  St  Rochus  was  presented  to  the  chi^pel 
ba^an,  on  the  Sofi  Chai,  a  stream  which  enters  by  Goethe.  The  same  mountun  exhibits  the 
Lake  Ooroomeeyah  from  the  westward;  pop.  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  where,  in  1105,  the 
7,500.  The  streets  are  dean,  the  caravansaries  German  emperor,  Henry  lY.,  was  imprisoned 
good,  and  the  town  well  supplied  with  water,  by  his  son.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bingen 
Fruit  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  in  great  quan-  was  called  Vineum  or  Bingum^  and  formed 

titles.                   part  of  Belgian  Gaul.    The  castle  built  by  the 

BINARY  ARFTOMETIC,  an  invention  of  Romans  upon  the  Rochusberg   bore,  in  the 

Leibnitz,  for  discovering  the  properties  of  num-  middle  ages,  the  name  of  Klopp  casUe.    The 

bers,  and  constructing  arithmetical  tables.    On-  name  of  its  prindpal  tower  is  Drususthurm. 

ly  one  digit,  1,  is  used,  and  its  removal  one  Hence  the  name  of  Drususbracke  applied  to  the 

place  to  the  left  doubles  its  value.    Thus,  1  sig-  beautiful  bridge  over  the  river  Nahe.    The  IQ- 
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beluDgenbort  orthe  treasure  of  King  Nibelnng^  nearly  40  Tears  be  was  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 

whioh  gave  the  name  to  the  o^ebrated  Qerman  fessdon  in  Holland,  excelling  chiefly  in  tragedy, 

epic,  known  as  the  Ntbelungenliedy  was,  accord-  but  performing  also  occasionally  in  comic  parte, 

ing  to  tradition,  sank  in  the  Bhine,  not  £ur  from  From  1796  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 

Bingen.  director  of  a  theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

BINGHAM,  Sib  Gbobok  Bidout,  a  British  principal  attraction  of  his  company,  which  per- 

general,  bom  1777,  died  Jan.  8, 1888.    He  en-  formed  diiefly  at  Botterdam  and  the  Hagae. 
tered  the  army  in  1798,  and  progressively  ad-       BINGLET^  Whjjak  0.,  an  English  essayist 

yanced  in  different  regiments,  nntil  he  became  and  miscellaneons  writer,  was  bom  in  York,  and 

lieutenant-colonel  of  the  58d  regiment.     He  died  in  London,  March  11, 1828.    Originally  in- 

senred  through  the  peninsular  war,  and  was  tended  for  the  bar,  he   deserted  it  for  the  ^ 

knighted  in  1815 ;  he  married  in  the  preceding  church.   He  wrote  ^*  Travels  in  Wales  in  1798,^* 

year.    Sir  George  Bingbam  had  charge  of  Na-  the  ^^  Economy  of  the  Animal  Oreation,"  which 

Soleon  Bonaparte  on  the  way  from  England  to  has  been  translated  into  French  and  German, 

t.  Helena,  where  he  remained  several  years,  and  the  '^  Economy  of  a  Christian  Life^^'  ^*  Memoirs 

was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^or-general,  of  British  Quadrapeda,"  a '^Dictionary  of  Musi- 

and  colonel-commandant  of  the  2d  nfle  brigade,  oal  Composers  of  the  three  last  Centuries.^'    He 

He  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  oour-  was  a  laborious  and  painstaking  compiler, 
teously  toward  th^  exile  of  St.  Helena,  who  de-       BINGTANG,  an  island  of  the  Bhio-Iinga 


^ving  offence  to  his  ezoellenoy.     Napoleon  is  in  lat  54'  40"  N.,  long.  124''  26'  80"  E.    Area 

said  that  '^  Lady  Bin^am  could  not  speak  of  the  island,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  with  Bhio,  sitn- 

French,  but  looked  good-natured."  ated  on  Tanjong  Pinang,  an  acyoining  islet, 

BINGHAM,  Joseph,  an  En^sh  scholar  and  15,000.    The  geological  formation  is  granite, 

divine,  bom  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Sept  overlaid  by  cellular  clay  ironstone.    Iron  and 

16<(8,  died  Aug.  17,  1728.    An  nnfortunate  tin  are  found,  but  not  as  yet  eztensivelv  mined, 

controvert,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  The  gambler  plant  (utiearia  ffcmbi&r)^  which 

part,  forced  him  to  resign  his  fellowship  at  Oz«  produces  terra  japonica,  is  the  chief  product  of 

ford ;  he  was,  however,  presented  to  the  rec-  the  island.    A  large  number  of  gambler  plan- 

tory   of  Headboum-Worthv,   in   Hampshire,  tations  are  cultivated  by  Chinese  colonists,  who 

He  soon  after  married,  and  his  increased  ez-  cultivate  black  pepper  at  the  same  time ;  the 

penses  forcing  him  to  exert  his  abilities  to  refuse  leaves  of  we  gambler,  after  obtaining 

enlarge  his  income,  he  published,  in  170&  the  the  coagulated  decoction  of  commerce,  being 

1st  volume  of  ^*  Ori^nee  Ecdesiastica,  or  And-  fficcellent  manure  for  the  latter  plant.    No  less 

qnities  of  ttie  Christian  Church,'^  which  he  than  7,800  tons  of  gambler  were  exported  in 

oranpleted  in  10  vols.  8vo,  in  1722.    In  1712  1857  from  Singapore ;  duefly  the  product  of 

he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Havant,  near  Bingtang,  Singapore,  Batang,  and  neighboring 

Portsmouth.    In  1720  he  was  one  of  the  many  islets  of  the  group.    This  article  is  worth  in 

that  were  rained  by  the  South  sea  bubble.  the  European  ma»ets  of  the  archipelago  from 

BINGHAMTON,  the  shire  town  of  Broome  $2  50  to  $8  the  picul  (188  lbs.)    Other  pro- 

00.  N.  T. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,818 ;  situated  at  the  dnctions  are  cocoa-palm,  durian  fruit,  much 

junction  ot  the  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  riv-  prized  by  the  natives,  caoutchouc,  gutta  peroha, 

era,  where  the  former  is  crossed  by  tne  New  York  and  damar.    Many  valuable  timber  trees  are 

and  Erie  railroad,  225  miles  from  New  York,  found  on  the  island.    The  native  Malays,  who 

and  80  mUes  from  Syracuse,  with  which  city  it  are  rade  hunters  and  fishermen,  like  the  Orang 

is  also  connected  bjr  ndlroad.    The  Chenango  Anna  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  are  now  ont- 

oanal  also  connects  it  with  Utica.    It  is  hand-  numbered  by  the  enterprising  Chinese.    The 

aomely  laid  out,  and  is  a  prosperous  and  active  island  is  subject  to  tiie  sultan  of  Johore,  on  the 

pUoe,  containing^  accordmg  to  the  census  of  peninsula.    The  native  chief  is  the  descendant 

1856, 18  churches,  about  50  stores,  0  newspaper  of  a  prince  driven  from  Malacca  by  the  Porta- 

offices,  2  banks^  seminaries,  ^..  appropriate  to  gneee  in  1511.     Much  mention  is  made  of 

its  popolation.  Water-power  is  nimished  by  the  BintSo,  as  it  is  called  in  Portuguese  chronicles, 

Ghenango  river,  and  the  flour  and  lumber  trade  by  Biuros,  Canto,  and  Castafieda. 

is  extensively  carried  on.    It  was  settled  in  1787  BINNACUB.  formerly,  even  in  Dr.  Johnson^s 

by  William  Bin^^bam  of  Philadelphia.     Since  time,  spelled  Bittade,  probably  a  corraption 

the  oeosns  of  1855,  the  whole  town  of  Che-  of  the  French  Mte  d?aiguiU&^  needle-box.  a 

nango,  of  which  the  village  originally  formed  a  case  or  box  in  which  the  compass  and  lignts 

^rt,  has  been  indnded  within  the  limits  of  are  kept  on  board  ship.    It  is  sometimes  di- 

Bin^amton.  vided  into  8  compartments,  the  2  sides  con- 

aINGLE  Y,  the  Ghirrick  of  the  Dutch  stage,  taining  a  compass,  and  the  middle  division  a 

bom  at  Botterdam  in  1755,  died  at  the  Hague  lamp.    In  order  that  the  needle  may  not  be 

in  1818.     An  early  passion  for  the   dnuna  affected,  the  binnacle  is  put  together  without 

caused  him  to  abandon  the  conmiercial  pursuits  naUs  or  any  iron  work.    On  board  iron  steam- 

&r  which  he  was  intended  by  his  &ther.    For  era,  it  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
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the  safet  J  of  the  ship  to  imlate  the  binnacle  as  gation  was  the  terrestrial  mollasks  of  the  United 
oompletel  J  as  possibts.  States,  and  their  sheik.  He  devoted  many 
BINNEY^  Amos,  a  patron  of  art  and  natural  years  to  this  snbject,  and  beside  his  own  ex- 
science,  and  a  sneoessMenlttyator  of  the  latter,  tensive  personal  obsenrations  he  interested 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1808,  died  in  others  all  oveif  the  union,  and  fitted  ont  several 
Borne,  Feb.  18, 1847.  He  gradoated  at  Brown  expeditions  to  Florida,  Texas,  and  other  nnex- 
university  in  1881,  and  took  the  degree  of  plored  regions,  to  ooUeot  materials.  He  em- 
H.  D.  in  1820.  His  health  forbade  the  prac-  ployed  the  best  artists  to  delineate  and  engrave 
tise  of  his  profeadon,  and  he  engaged  in  mer-  ngores,  intending  to  publish  a  work  that  shoold 
oantile  pursuits  with  much  success.  In  the  be  unsurpaseed  artistically,  and  make  it  a  gra- 
midstof  business,  however,  he  never  abandoned  tuitous  contribution  to  science.  Just  on  the 
his  early  love  for  natural  sdence,  and  to  it  he  eve  of  publication  he  died,  leaving  directions, 
devoted  all  his  leisure  momenta  Mineralogy  however,  that  it  should  be  completed,  and 
and  conchology  more  especially  engaged  his  at-  grataitonsly  distributed  to  scientific  bodies  and 
tention,  thoogfa  he  explored  in  a  general  way  the  men  of  science  interested  in  the  subject  This 
whole  field  of  geology  and  zoology.  He  was  was  done  by  his  Mend  Dr.  Augustas  A.  Gould, 
one  of  the  founders  and  most  efficient  members  of  Boston.  The  work  consists  of  2  octavo  v<^- 
of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  and  umes  of  text  and  a  third  of  plates,  and  for 
its  president,  1848-'47.  He  accumulated  the  fidelity  and  beauty  will  vie  with  any  woiic  of 
best  private  collection  of  works  on  natural  his-  the  kind  that  has  been  published  in  any  countiy. 
tory  then  in  the  country,  which  he  opened  BINNEY,  Hobaob,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
freely  to  all  naturalists;  and  indeed  a  resort  to  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  about  1780,  and 
his  library  at  one  period  was  absolutely  essential  through  a  long  and  active  life  has  identified 
to  the  proper  investigation  of  any  important  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  that  dty.  He 
subject  m  zoology.  He  was  elected  a  member  was  for  many  years  director  in  the  first  bank  of 
of  all  the  scientific  societies  in  the  country,  the  United  States,  and  acted  as  trustee  in  the 
and  was  active  in  the  formation  and  promotion  arduous  duty  of  winding  up  the  affiiirs  of  that 
of  the  American  association  of  geologists  and  institution.  He  took  no  prominent  part  in  na- 
naturalists.  The  1st  volume  of  its  transactions  tional  politics  until  the  election  of  Greneral 
was  published  at  his  instance,  and  moetiy  at  Jackson ;  but  he  then  came  forward  in  oppo- 
his  own  expense,  and  was  extensively  and  sition  to  that  administration,  and  was  dected  to 
gratuitously  distributed  by  him.  He  was  tiie  congress.  In  that  body  he  immediately  obtiun- 
president  elect  of  that  body  at  his  death.  When  ed  a  commanding  position.  Since  his  retire- 
a  member  of  the  state  l^slature  he  used  his  ment  from  political  life  his  most  celebrated  effort 
influence  to  sustahi  the  geological  survey  of  the  was  the  defending  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
state,  and  succeeded  in  having  attadied  to  it  the  Sapreme  Court  against  the  suit  brought  by 
a  commission  for  the  zoological  and  botanical  the  heirs  of  Stephen  Girard.  He  stands  attiie 
survey  also,  which  resulted  in  the  important  head  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia. 
Yolumes  of  Harris  on  insects  ii^urious  to  vege-  BINOMIAL,  the  sum  or  difference  of  2  quali- 
tation,  Emerson  on  forest  trees,  Storer  on  tities  algebraically  written,  as  aa»-h^>0'*"^>^ — f*> 
fishes,  Goold  on  invertebrata,  ^o.  He  was  a  The  binomial  theorem  of  •Newton  is  a  fbnnuta 
zealous  patron  of  art  as  well  as  of  science,  and  by  which  we  can  instantaneously  write  down 
for  the  encouragement  of  American  artists,  any  power  or  root  of  a  binomial  without  the 
had  commission^  8  or  10  of  the  principal  labor  of  actual  multiplication  or  extraction, 
painters  and  sculptors  to  execute  works  for  BINONDO,  a  native  town  near  Manila,  on 
nim  on  subjects  chiefly  American,  to  be  chosen  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Pasig ;  or,  rather,  it  is 
by  themselves,  and  without  limit  as  to  price,  now  a  suburb  of  the  walled  European  dty, 
Several  of  these,  as  the  Nbche  TrUte,  by  having  been  annexed  to  it  by  a  magnificent 
Bothermel,  "Storming  of  a  Mexican  Teocalli,*'  stone  bridge,  411  feet  in  length.  The  bridfle 
by  Leutze ;  ^^  I  Think,"  by  Terry ;  *^  Catharine  of  Binondo  is  regarded  as  the  most  remarkaMe 
Parr,'^  by  Huntington,  were  completed.  Hav-  structure  ever  erected  by  Europeans  in  the  In- 
ing  accumulated  what  he  regarded  as  a  com-  dian  archipelago. 

petency  to  pursne  his  favorite  subjects,  it  was  BINTUlU,  the  name  of  a  river  and  territory 

his  intention  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  in  the  sultanate  of  Brunai,  in  Borneo.  Mouth  of 

life  to  the  patronage  of  science  and  art.    Being  the  river,  lat.  8*»  18'  80"  K,  long.  118"*  8'  16" 

in  impaired  health,  he  proceeded  to  Europe  for  K    It  is  one  of  the  21  large  streams  whose 

the  purpose  of  invigoration,  increasing  his  ac-  mouths  can  be  observed  in  running  down  the 

quaintance,  and  acquiring  other  facilities  for  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  from  Cape  Sampanman- 

the  furtherance  of  his  objects.    He  died,  how-  jio  to  Gape  Datu.  but  of  which  the  course  of 

ever,  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  44.  His  monument^  not  one  is  yet  lain  down  in  any  published  map. 

by  Crawford,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  Since  the  establishment  of  Bidah^rooke  on  thb 

interest  at  Mount  Auburn.    He  wrote  many  coast,  in  Sarawak,  Bintnlu,  along  with  several 

valuable  papers  on  natural  history,  which  ap-  others  of  these  Bomean  K.  W.  water-coursea, 

peared  in  the  proceedings  and  the  journal  of  has  bera  partially  explored.    Coal,  of  the  same 

the  Boston  society  of  natural  history.    But  the^  quslify  as  obtained  in  Labuan,  and  in  Bai^ar- 

subject  whichhe  selected  for  his  special  invest!-  massin,  has  been  seen  cropping  oat  in  many 
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plaoea  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  Iron  and  an- 
timony ore  have  been  found  in  many  parts,  and 
supposed  to  be  fuUj  as  abundant  as  in  Sarawak. 
Tlie  present  exports  are  native  oamphor,  bees- 
wax, wood-oil^  damar,  agila,  and  goliga,  or  the 
bezoar  stones,  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  mon- 
keys, which  products  are  brought  to  points  on 
the  river  banks  by  the  wild  Dayaks  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  exchaoged  with  Malay  traders  for 
cloths  and  ornaments.  No  Europeans  have  yet 
attempted  to  develop  the  mining  resources  of 
the  country.  The  Bintulu  territory  has  no  de- 
terminable area,  being  simply  that  portion  of 
country  immediately  bordering  on  the  river. 
The  bar  of  the  river  has  not  more  than  12  feet 
on  it  at  high  water,  but,  for  vessels  of  this 
draught,  it  is  navigable  about  45  miles.  The 
territory  is  thinly  peopled  by  a  few  Djttk 
tribes. 

BIOBIO,  or  BiOBBxo,  the  largest  river  in 
Chili,  which  divides  Chili  proper  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Araucanian  Indians.  It  springs 
in  the  Andes  from  the  volcano  Tuoap^  and 
flows  into  the  Pacific.  The  Laxa  runs  into  it 
on  the  right,  the  Yergara  on  the  left.  It  is 
not  navigable  for  any  mstance  on  account  of  its 
many  reefs,  rapids,  snags^  and  other  dangers. 
Its  total  course  is  about  dOO  miles. 

BIOEBNSTAEHL,  Jakob  Jonas,  a  Swedish 
traveller,  bom  at  Botarbo,  in  the  former  prov- 
ince of  Sodermannland,  in  1781,  died  at  Salon- 
ica  in  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Upsal,  and 
a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
with  whose  children  he  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. Having  studied  the  oriental  languages  at 
Parjfl^  and  published  a  work  on  the  Hebrew 
decalogue,  illustrated  according  to  the  Arabic 
dialect,  he  was  made  professor  at  the  univer- 
aity  of  Lund,  and  sent  by  Gustavua  HI.  on  a 
scientific  journey  to  the  East,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Salonica.  An 
aooount  of  his  travels  appeared  at  Stock- 
holm, in  1778,  in  8  volumes,  containing,  among 
other  things,  anecdotes  relating  to  Voltaire, 
whom  he  had  visited  at  Femay. 

BIOGRAPHY  (6r.  /Sior,  life,  and  7pa<^«»,  to 
deacribe),  an  account  of  the  life  and  character 
of  an  individual.  It  differs  from  history,  prop- 
erty so  called,  in  considering  public  and  na- 
tiooal  events,  if  at  alL  only  in  their  relations  to 
a  single  personage.  It  assumes  various  forms, 
being  sometimes  most  interested  in  the  circum- 
stances and  external  career,  the  eurricuhun  m&s, 
of  ita  anlgect;  sometimes  regarding  chiefly  in- 
tsilectoai  and  moral  qualities  and  development ; 
soiBetimes  being  haxdly  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  a  man's  positions  and  changes  of  position; 
and  oometimes,  like  the  autobiography  of 
Goethe,  fit  to  be  entitled  truUi  and  poetry; 
flometimee  being  formally  narrative  throughout, 
hot  often  presenting  the  hero  also  by  his  letters 
and  notes  of  his  conversation.  A  biography 
may  be  a  panegyric  or  a  diatribe,  or  the  life  of 
a  man  noay  be  used  as  only  a  frame  on  which 
to  attach  moral  reflections.  Its  true  aim,  how- 
efver,  ia  to  reveal  the  personal  signifioance  of 


those  men  who  have  played  a  distinguished  part' 
in  the  world,  either  by  action  or  by  thought. 
History  has  reference  to  the  development  of 
principles,  biography  to  that  of  character.  To 
observe  the  growth  of  a  nation,  or  of  any  insti- 
tution flromtiie  idea  on  which  it  was  grounded, 
through  its  vicissitudes  and  conflicts,  is  the  part 
of  history.  To  trace  a  human  life,  to  remark 
the  manifold  efforts,  defeats,  triumphs,  perplexi- 
ties, attainments,  sorrows,  and  Joys  which  fill 
the  space  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  is 
the  province  of  biography.  In  history,  Scipio 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  snbdaed 
Africa,  and  Agesilaus  struggled  against  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country;  in  biography,  the 
former  is  seen  not  only  gaining  victories,  but 
also  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the  shore,  and 
the  latter  not  only  fighting  after  defeat,  but  also 
riding  on  a  hobby'horse  among  his  children. 
Plutarch  says  it  does  not  follow  because  an  action 
is  great,  that  it  therefore  manifests  the  great- 
ness and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it;  but  on  the 
contrary,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest  be- 
trays a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him  than 
a  battle  fought  wherein  10,000  men  were  slain, 
or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories. 
Xenophon  remarks  that  the  sayings  of  great 
men  in  their  ^miliar  discourses,  and  amid 
their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which  is 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  As  a 
branch  of  literature^  biography  seems  to  be 
nearly  coeval  with  htstory  itself  Some  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  those  <^  Ruth  . 
and  Joseph  for  instance,  are  biographies.  The 
Odyssey  of  Homer  is  a  biography  of  Ulysses, 
as  the  Biad  is  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Biographies  were  infrequent  under  the  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization,  when  the  individual 
was  absorbed  in  the  state.  When  Oincinnatus 
or  Ooriolanus  is  mentioned,  we  recall  rather  an 
act  than  a  person.  The  elder  Oato  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  which  there 
was  not  found  a  single  proper  name.  He  said 
simply :  *^  The  consul  proposed  such  a  law,  the 
general  gained  -such  a  battle."  The  chief  of  the 
andent  biographies  are  the  lives  of  the  Onsars, 
by  Suetonius ;  of  the  philosophers,  by  Diogenes 
lAertius ;  of  the  sophists  and  also  of  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana,  by  PhUostratus ;  of  the  philosophera 
and  sophists,  by  Eunapios ;  of  great  command- 
ers, by  Cornelius  NepcMS ;  of  those  illustrious  for 
their  learning,  by  Hesycbius  of  Miletns ;  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Quintus  Cartius ;  of  the  em- 
perore  and  illustrious  Romans,  by  Aurelios  Vic- 
tor, also  attributed  to  Pliny  the  Younger;  and, 
above  all  others,  the  parallel  lives  of  the  great- 
est Greeks  and  Romans  by  Plutarch,  and  the 
life  of  Agrioola  by  Tacitus.  The  O^rqptBdia  of 
Xenophon  is  rather  a  political  romance  than  a 
biography  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  the  memoira 
of  Socrates  by  <he  same  author  were  designed 
only  as  a  defence  of  Socrates  by  presenting 
some  of  his  teachings.  Philosophers  and  mili- 
tary statesmen  fill  the  list  of  the  subjects  of 
ancient  biography,  and  their  lives,  with  rarely 
an  exception,  do  not  exceed  the  ordinary  length 
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of  a  review  artide  at  the  present  time.^The  il^chier.  Fontenelle,  Manesox,  L.  Bacine,  Bn- 
middle  ages  seldom  made  warriors  or  statesmen  rignj,  De  Bade,  Voltaire,  Boissv  d' Asa^ 
the  sabjects  of  biography,  bat  were  rich  in  bio-  Yillemain;  JenuatonLSchrOckh,  Nioolai,  Her- 
ffrapMcal  aooonnts  of  saints  and  rehgioDS  heroes,  der,  StnrtZy  ISrzeL  jOein,  Qarve,  Meissner, 
ICartyrologies  bearing  the  name  of  acta  tano-  Niemejer,  Heeren,  Dippold.  Laden,  Y  amhagen 
Un^f/^actamctrtyrufn^BSiii  Ton  Eiose^  Tiedge,  Barthold,  Pertz,  Perthes; 
became  oommon,  each  chnrch  and  monastery  Warbnrton,  Middleton,  Boswell,  Mnrphj,  Bob- 
preserving  an  aoconnt  of  its  own  martyrs,  aU  ertson,  Monk,  Bosooe,  Th.  Moore,  Sir  Walter 
of  whidi  were  sabseqnendy  gathered  into  vast  Boott^  Sonthey,  LocUiul;^  Talfonrd,  Garlyle, 
collections.  Dionysios  of  Alexandria  wrote  a  Lewes ;  Marshall,  Sparks,  Lrvins,  Tnckerman, 
history  of  the  martyrs  in  that  dty ;  Cyprian,  in  and  many  others.  Of  special  Tslne  and  inter- 
his  letters,  gave  an  affecting  acoonnt  of  the  mar-  est  are  El^dhier^s  life  of  Theodosins  the  Great ; 
tyrs  and  confessors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Car-  Fontenelle's  lives  of  the  Academicians;  Bnri- 
thage;  Ensebins  wrote  a  book  on  the  martyrs  of  gny's  lives  of  Grotios,  Erasmus^  Bossnet,  and 
Palestine;  Simeon  Metaphrastes  wrote  lives  of  Daperron;  the  life  of  Petrarch  by  De  Bade,  a 
the  saints,  122  of  which  yet  remain ;  Pmdentias  descendant  of  his  Lanra ;  the  lifeof  his  father,  the 
wrote  on  the  crowns  and  passions  of  martyrs ;  tragic  poet,  by  L.  Bacine ;  of  Descartes,  by 
John  MoBchns  wrote  lives  of  the  monks  to  the  Baulet;  of  Voltaire^  by  Condoroet ;  of  F6nflon 
time  of  Henu^ns,  and  several  works  of  Gregory  and  Bossnet  by  Bansset;  of  La  Fontaine  and 
of  Tours  are  bicgraphies  of  men  distinguished  Madame  de  S6vign6^  by  Walckenaer ;  of  Moli^ 
in  the  church.  The  earliest  collections  of  these  and  Com^e,  by  Tascherean ;  of  Kleist,  Mteer, 
martyrologies  were  circulated  nnder  the  luunes  Engel,  and  Teller,  by  Nicolai  \  of  Bnhnken,  by 
of  Jerome  and  Bede.  Li  the  18th  century,  a  Wittenbach,  and  of  Wittenbach,  by  Mahne ;  of 
ooUection  was  made  by  Jacob  &  Yoragine,  and  Heyne,  by  Heeren;  of  the  preacher  Beinhard, 
in  the  14th,  by  Peter  &  Nataltt)n8 ;  but  the  most  by  PoeUtz;  of  Charlotte  Dorothea^ochess  of 
complete  and  elaborate  works  on  this  subject  Courland,  by  Tiedge;  of  Sevdlitz^  Winterfbldt) 
bear  date  since  the  revival  of  letters.  All  other  Sohwerin,  nieith,  finlow,  and  Bqphie  Charlotte. 
lives  of  the  saints  have  been  thrown  into  the  queen  of  Prussia,  by  Yamhagen  von  Ense ;  ox 
shade  by  the  colossal  undertaking  of  the  learned  Cicero,  by  Middieton ;  the  remarkable  life  of 
Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  under  Dr.  ]£>lland,  assisted  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Boswell,  written;  with  the  mi- 
by  the  combined  mdustry  of  the  order,  and  by  nuteness  and  fidelity  of  a  medieval  chronicle, 
communications  fi*om  aU  parts  of  Europe.  The  and  rendering  the  suljeot  of  it  better  known  to 
work  was  begun  in  1648,  embraces  acta  9omc-  posterity  than  any  other  man  in  history;  the  life 
iorum^  quotquot  tcto  crbe  eolwUur^  and  extends  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid  and  of  Leo  X.,  by  Boa- 
to67  volumes^but  is  not  yet  completed.  Lidi-  coe;  of  Nelson  and  Wesley,  by  Southey;  of 
vidual  religious  orders,  in  recording  the  lives  of  BchiUer,  by  Carlyle ;  the  excellent  biogr^>hy 
their  own  saints,  have  rivalled  the  eruption  and  of  Franklin,  by  Sparks ;  of  Christopher  Colum- 
industryoftheBoUandists.  ThusMabiUonisthe  ' 

biographer  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Henriquez  \,j  .»,^i »..»..,  ^^^^.^^  «u^.  *^,^^. — ^«««e^«t^.M^ 

of  the  Cistercians,  Monstier  of  the  Franciscans,  embrace  often  both  the  Ufo  and  times  of  the 

Biccum  of  the  Dominicans,  Yan  der  Sterre  of  the  subject,  linking  personal  irith  political,  eoded- 

Premonstranensians,  and  Alegre  of  the  Carmel-  astical,  or  literarv  Mstoty.    Such  a  method  is 

ites,  whose  work  is  entitled  ParadiiUB  CaTmeU"  necessary  in  the  lives  of  kings,  and,  to  a  large 

tici  Beeoria,    Other  biographical  works  on  this  extent,  of  statesmen.    Other  examples  of  sndi 

sulject  are  the  lives  of  me  saints  by  Baillet,  Al-  attempts  are  Jortin's  life  of  FnumuiLGodwin^s 

banButler,  andUlich.  livesof  the&thersofthe  life  of  Chaucer,  MoCrie's  life  of  Knox,  and 

desert  by  Amaud  d'Andilly,  the  ^fi^Iia  Sacra  Yillemain^a  work,  entitled    ^^Lasoaris,  or  the 

of  Wharton,  John  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  Greeks  of  the  16th  Centrnr."  Yoltaire's  history 

and  the  JTos  Sanetorumy  hUtoria  general  de  la  of  the  ages  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XY.  con- 

vida  y  Kechoe  de  Jeau  Ohrieto  y  de  todoe  hi  tains  biogranhical  notices  not  only  of  the  cour- 

Santoe  de  que  reea  la  igleeia  CatoUea^  by  Ville-  tiers  and  politicians  of  those  periods,  but  also 

gas,  published  at  Toledo,  in  1591. --Since  the  of  the  writers,  painters,  muncians,  and  sculp- 

revival  of  letters  there  have  been  few  eminent  tors.    Biography  entMv  largely  into  the  fuller 

persons  whose  biography  has  not  boon  written,  lustories  of  philosophy  and  nterature.    Thus  ia 

and  hardly  an  enunent  author  who  has  not  Hegel's  history  of  philosophy,  his  own  system 

written  biographies.    An  immense  mass  of  lit-  furnishes  the  framework  into  which  he  sets  in 

erature,  valuable  sometimes  chiefly  for  the  ma>  order  all  the  phflosophical   thinkers  of  the 

terials  fiirniahed,  at  others  more  for  the  art  and  world,  and  YiUemain*s  history  of  the  medisBval 

qualitv  of  the  writer,  is  embraced  under  the  and  later  literature^  is  at  the  same  time  a  biognr 

French  titles  Fms,  Notkee^  Biographiee^  MS-  phy  and  characterisation  of  writers. — ^Perhaps 

nunreiy  JSlogee,  the  German  Leben^  Lebenheeehrei'  the  most  interesting  of  modem  biographies  ar» 

hungeriy  J^ehrologe,  Bhrefudulen,  and  the  £ng-  the  lives  of  Uterarr  men,  presenting  as  they  do 

lish  ''  Lives,'' «'  Memoirs,"  "  Biographies"  "  Bio-  the  strongest  pecidiarities.  highest  qualities,  and 

graphical  Notices,"  and  "  Biographical  Diction-  greatest  sensitiveness  of  character.    Admirable 

aries."    Among  the  chief  writers  of  individual  specimens  of  this  kind  are  the  lives  of  Sheridan 

in  distinction  from  collective  biograpl^  are  and  Byron  by  Moore,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by 
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Lockhari,  <si  Charles  Laoib  by  TaUbnrd,  of  Sir  Froven^  poets,  bj  Jduui  de  Noetre  Dame;  of 

James  Kackintosh  by  bis  son,  and  of  Franois  the   troubadours,  by  Fauchet  La  Game  de 

Homer  by  his  brother.  The  memoirs  of  Sydney  Sainte  Palaye,  and  Millot ;  of  romancers  and 

Smith  by  his  daughter  are  entertaining,  and  the  dramatic  authors,  by  Parfait,  De  la  Yallidre^ 

genius  and  sufferings  of  Charlotte  Brontd  and  and  Laborde ;  of  musicians,  by  Laborde,  Oho- 

her  fibters  make  Uieir  story,  as  related  by  Mrs.  ron,  FayoUe,  Gerber,  and  Moore ;  of  artists,  br 

Gaakell,  of  terrible  interest.    The  life  of  Dr.  Fontenay  and  Faessli ;  of  painters,  by  Yasaz^ 

Ohanning  by  his  nephew,  Wm.E.OhaDning|  and  Belloii.  Orlandi,  Pilkington,  Houbraken,  Feh- 

of  Margaret  Fuller,  by  B.  W.  Emerson,  W.  H.  bien,  Desohamps,  De  Piles,  D^Argenville,  La 

Qhanning,  and  J.  F.  Clarice,  are  raluable  oontri-  Ferte,  Quillet,  Zea  Bermudez,  Palomino,  and 

butions  to  American  biography. — OoUectiye  bi-  Velasoo ;   of  eminent  British  painters,  sculp- 

ographies  embrace  the  lives  of.  the  eminent  per-  tors,  and  architects,  by  Allan   Guuniugham; 

•ODS  of  a  particular  period,  as  the  present,  time,  of  American  painters,  of  the  sculptor  Green- 

the  middle  ages,  or  antiquity,  or  of  a  particular  ough,  and  numerous  biographical  essays,  b^ 

country  ;  or  of  a  particular  department,  as  the  Henry  T.  Tuckerman ;  of  engravers,  by  Gon, 

sciences,  the  arts,  religion,  politics^  war,  litera-  Basan,  and  Walpole;   of  architects,  by  Mil- 

tnre.    France  has  produced  the  largest  number  izzia,  Pingoron,  and  D'Argenville ;  the  die- 

of  these  works,  especially  during  and  snbse-  tionary  of  painters,  engravers,  sculptors,  and 

qnent  to  the  era  of  the  revolution.    History,  architects,  by  Spooner;  of  men  illustrious  in 

surcharged  with  facts,  is  obliged  to  sum  tiiem  the  republic  of  letters^  by  Niceron,  in  42  vol- 

np,  as  it  were,  in  a  table  of  contents,  and  one  umea  Paris,  1729-*45 ;  of  French  poets,  by  Gou- 

way  of  doing  this  is  to  represent  ideas  and  jet,  Sautreau  de  Marsi,  Auguis,  and  Crapelet: 

events  under  tiie  formulas  of  the  names  of  men.  of  ''learned  Germany,"  by  Meusel,  continued 

In  a  disorganized  age  cydopsdio  systems  were  by  Ersch  and  Lindner,  in  23  volumes,  Lemgo^ 

needed  as  a  sort  of  artince  to  bring  into  juxta-  1796-1884 ;  a  lexicon  of  Grerman  authors  who 

potttion  the  elements  of  history  which  could  died  between  1760  and  1800,  by  Meusel,  in  15 

not  be  compounded  in  any  other  way.    Among  volumes,  Leipsic,  1802-1 6 ;  lives  of  German  po- 

these  collections  are  the  lives  of  famous  men  by  etesses,  by  Voss ;  of  German  female  writers,  by 

Petrarch,  Boissard,  Perrault,  and  D^Auvigny;  Schindel;  of  distinguished  Gfermans,  by  Yoig^ 

of  the  popes  from  Peter  to  Nicholas  I.,  by  Anr  Weimar,  1824 ;  lives  of  the  remarkable  men  of 

aatasius,  snmamed  the  ''librarian,"  who  lived  the  last  8  centuries,  in  8  volumes,  printed  at 

in  the  9th  century,  whose  work  was  revised  and  Halle,  1802-^9 ;  the  German  temple  of  honor, 

brought  down  by  Platina  to  1471,  and  by  Pas-  by  Hennings,  in  9  volumes,  Gotha,  1809-^27; 

aevinius  to   1566 ;  Bowyer^s  history  of  the  the  theatre  of  men  illustrious  for  learning,  by 

popes,  1748-^54;  Walch's  compendious  history  Paul  Freher,  Nuremberg,  1688 ;  the  history  of 

of  the  popes  from  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  the  world  in  biographies,  by  Bdttiger,  BerliiL 

Home  to  the  time  of  the  author,  Leipsic,  1760;  begun  in  1889 ;  SchUchtegroirs  obituary  of 

Bankers  history  of  the  popes  in  the  16Ui  and  17th  the  Germans,  Weimar,  1808-22,  in  20  vol- 

oentnries;  a  general  history  of  ecclesiastical  and  umes,  subsequently  continued  to  the  present 

aaored  authors,  by  Collier,  in  25  volumes,  and  time ;  the  dictionary  of  mathematicians,  astron- 

hj  Eilies  du  Pin,  in  61  volumes:  of  "  Protestant  omers,  natural  philosophers,  chemists,  miner- 

franee,'' published  by  Haag;  of  the  jEathers  of  the  alogists,    and   geologists  of  all   peoples   and 

ehnroh,  preachers,  and  heretics,  by  Pindiinat  times,  designed  to  serve  as  a  history  of  the 

and  Pluquet ;  of  the  old  French  mineralogists,  exact  sciences,  by  Poggendorff,  Leipsic,  1858, 

byGobet;  of  great  captains,  by  BrantAme  and  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  ap- 

Chasteauneuf;  of  celebrated  sidlors,  by  Bicher;  peared;  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  authors,  by 

of  celebrated  children,  by  Baillet  and  Fr6vllle;  Kossi ;  of  the  Turkish  poets,  by  Hassan  Tchele- 

of  illustrious  royal  fovorites,  by  Dupuy ;  of  cele-  by ;  of  Mexican  biography,  by  Eguia ;  of  Bra- 

bfated  womra,  by  Boccaccio,  Bivisius,  Lemoyne,  zUian  biography,  by  Pareira  da  Sylva;  of  the 

MDe.  De  £4ralio,  and  Madame  Fortun6e  Bri-  Scalds,  or  ancient  poets  of  Scandinavia,  by 

qnet ;  of  female  philosophers,  by  Manage ;  of  Graberg  de  Hemso;  of  the  writers  of  the  Baltic 

women  of  gallantry,  by   Brant6me;   parallel  provinces,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  bv 

lives  of  some  illustrious  women,  by  Holberg;  Becke  and  Napiersky ;  of  "illustrious Europe," 

the  women  of  the  French  revolution,  by  Mlche-  by  Du  Badier;   the  JBiografish  lexicon  <tftw 

let;  of  celebrated  femaie  sovereigns,  and  of  the  namajbunni^tf /S^«7wikam«tn,  Upsal,  1885;  Ers- 

beanties  of  the  court  of  Charles  XL,  by  Mrs.  lew's  Almindelight  foffatUrleancon  for  Daiir 

Jameson;  of  the  qneensof  England  and  Scotiand,  marh^    Copenhagen,  1845**48;    of  illustrious 

by  Miss  Strickland;  the  female  biographical  die-  Italiana  by  Tipaldo,  Yenice,  1848-^45,  also  by 

tionary,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale ;  lives  of  the  phi-  Mazzuchelli  and  Fabroni ;  of  celebrated  Span- 

losophers,  by  the  venerable  doctor  Walter  Bur-  iards,  by  Antonio,  De  Castro,  Ximenes,  and 

ley,  by  F^ndlon,  Sav6rien,  and  Maigeon;  of  Quintana;  of  the  distinguished  Portuguese,  by 

Greek  poets,  by  Lef^vre;  of  Greek  and  Latin  Machado;  and  Dutch  and  Belgians,  by  Foppens, 

poets,  by  Yoaa,  Fabricins.  and  Lanteires;  the  Pacquo,  and  Burmann;  the  ubrary  of  Ameri- 

dictionarr  of  Greek  ana  Boman  biography  can  biography,  conducted  by  Jared  Sparks; 

and  mythology,  by  William  Smith;  the  hves  the  medical  biography  by  60  physicians,  Paris, 

of  usefiil  men,  by  the  socie^  Montbyon;  of  the  1820;  dictionary  of  writers  on  medicine,,  by 
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OaUiseiL  in  82  Tolnmes,  Oopenbagea,  1820-^44;  nniyersal  biographical  dictionary  was  that  of 
Dion's  biographies  of  physicians;    Thaeher^s  Boisnnidre,  the  8th  edition  of  wliich  appeared 
American  meoical  biography ;  lives  of  learned  in  1646.    It  was  followed  by  the  famous  die- 
men,    by  Melohior   Adam,  1705 ;    lives   and  tionary  of  Moreri,  in  1678,  at  first  in  1  yolnme, 
characters  of  the  English  dramatic  poets,  by  bat  snccessiyely  enlarged  by  Jean  le  Glero,  Da 
Gerard  Langbaine,  London,  1698 ;  Biographia  Pin,  Dronet,  andGoiget,  till  at  its  19th  and  last 
Dreanatioa^  by  D.  £.  Baker,  1764;   Omrnmen-  editioninl759,itexteDded  tolO  folioYolumes; 
torn   de    ScrwtorUms   Britannieiiy  by  John  by  the  critical  dictionary  of  Bayle,  which  ap- 
Leland ;   De  Academiu  et  iUtutriivs  AngUa  peared  in  1697,  had  6  editions  in  folio,  and  a 
Seriptaribu^    by   John   Pits;    De   Sorwtori-  revised  edition  byBenchot^in  16  volumes,  in 
huB  S^emuBf  by  Sir  James  Ware ;    Ward's  1820 ;  b^  the  dictionary  of  Chanfepi^  in  1760, 
lives  of  the  professors  of  Gresham  college;  designed  as  a  sopplement  to  that  of  Isayle;  by 
Wood's  Athenm  Ox<miense$y  or  acconnt  of  the  that  of  Karchand,  in  1758,  and  that  of  Ladvo- 
writers  edncated  at  Oxford ;  the  worthies  of  cat,  of  which  there  have  been  namerons  edi- 
ED^nd,  by  Thomas  FnUer;  Walton's  lives  of  tions  and  imitations;  by  that  of  the  abb6  Bar- 
Donne,  Herbert  and  Hooker;  the  lives  of  the  rel,  in  1758,  in  6  volumes;  that  of  Ohandon, 
^-^nglish  poets,  oy  Dr.  Johnson;  of  the  states-  which,  being  continned  by  Delan^e^  reached 
men,  men  of  letters  and  science  of  the  reign  of  at  its  9th  edition,  1810-'12,  to  20  volumes; 
George  III.,  by  Lord  Brougham ;  Lord  Camp-  that  of  the  abb6  FeUer,  who  called  himself  an 
bell's  lives  of  the  chief  justices  of  England ;  the  anti-Chaudonist,  and  whose  work  has  had  seve- 
Biographia  Britannica^  London,  1747-66  (2d  ral  editions.    The  most  voluminous  of  universal 
enliurged  edition,  carried  only  to  the  5th  volume,  biographies,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
l778-'98);  a  biographical  dictionary  of  emi-  publications  of  the  present  century,  is  the 
nent  Scotsmen,  by  Robert  Ohambera,  in  4  vol-  Biographie  unioenelU^  by  the  brothers  Ifi- 
umes,  increased  to  5  volumes  in  the  last  edition,  chaud.    It  was  begun  in  1811,  and  had  extend* 
1856 ;  GilfiUan's  Scottish  martyrs,  heroes,  ana  ed  to  62  volumes,  when  it  was  concluded  in 
bards ;  Sprague's  annals  of  the  American  pulpit ;  1828.    Three  additional  volumes  were  then  de- 
Wordsworth's  ecclesiastical  biography ;  Lodge's  voted  to  a  mythological  dictionary,  prepared  by 
Sirtraits  of  illustrious   personages   of  Great  Parisot.    A  supplement  was  added  to  it,  1884- 
ritain ;  and  memoirs  of  eminent  persons  of  the  '40,  which  made  the  whole  work  extend  to  84 
Geoi^an  era. — ^The  restoration  in  France  was  volumes.     A  new  edition  was  undertaken  in 
the  signal  for  an  avalanche  of  collective  biogra-  1848,  which  is  still  in  process.    The  most  of 
,  phies,  most  of  which  were  written  with  viffor  and  the  learned  and  literary  men  in  France,  ih>m 
I  rancor,  for  political  or  personal  ends.    The  first  the  beginning  of  the  century,  have  contribnted 
:  ofthesewasentitled  a  biographical  dictionary  of  to  the  Biographie  vni/oermle.    Among  than 
\  the  weathercocks,  the  author  of  which  is  still  are  Chateanbnand,  De  Sacy,  Auger,  Beiga- 
•  unknown,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  lives  min  Constant^  Walckenaer,  Beuchot,  Sismondi, 
of  the  ministers,  deputies,  peers,  generals,  pre-  Malte-Brun,    Guizot,  Yillemain,    Cousin,    De 
fects,  commiBsariee  of  poUoe,  deivy,  academi-  Barante,  and  Biot    The  articles  are  written 
dans,  Journalists,  and  men  of  letters.    The  with  vigor,  sometimes  with  passion,  and  tiiougfa 
most  caustic  and  impertinent  of  these  was  the  there  are  considerable  diversities  of  philosopfi- 
Biographie  dee  dames  de  la  cour  et  du  Faubourg  cal  and  political  opinion  in  the  different  oontri- 
Saint  &ermain,    Reoentiy,  under  the  name  of  butions,  the*  genend  character  of  the  work  is 
galleries,  there  have  been  various  collections  ot  highly   conservative.      Barbier,    the    learned 
tiie  biographies  of  statesmen,  women,  literary  author    of  the    Dietionnaire  dee  Anonymee^ 
men,  and  artists,  furnished  with  engravings,  por-  published  in  1820  a  critical  examination  of  his- 
traitB,  and  fac-similes ;  an  example  of  this  is  Les-  torical  dictionaries,  which  is  a  useful  accompani- 
ter's  gallery  of  illustrious  Americans.  Theearli-  m&at  to  the  Biographie  univereeile.    The  Bio- 
est  dictionary  of  American  biography  was  that  grafla  unieereale  antiea  e  fnodema^  published 
of  Belknap,  in  2  volumes,  l794-'98.  Eliot's  New  at  Venice,  ia  an  ItaHan  version  of  the  diction- 
England   biographicid   dictionary  followed  in  ary  of  Michand,  with  valuable  additions  ccm- 
1809,  and  the  latest  and  fullest  work,  devoted  ceming  the  celebrated  men  of  Italy.    After 

the 

first  _ 

raphy,  deigned  to  embrace  all  men  eminent  Tn  the  Biographie  dee  weantMj  in  5  volumes,  1816- 

whatever  department,  time,  or  place,  was  that  '19,  which  was  answered  by  the  liberal  party  from 

of  Konrad  Gesner,  which  was  published  in  Belgium  hj  the  OaleriehiMtoripie  dee  eontempo- 

Zurich  in  1545,  and  has  been  followed  by  the  raine,  in  8  volumes,  and  at  Pans  by  the  BiogrO' 

similar  German  works  of  S.  Baur,  Grohmann,  phie  dee  eontemporainey  in  20  volumes,  in  ]m- 

Fuhrmann,  Hirsching,  Leidenfrost,  and  by  that  paring  which  Jay,  Jouy,  Arnault,  and  Norvina 

c^  J5cher,  continued  by  Adelung  and  others  took  part.    The  lateat  of  the  French  nniversal 

in  11  volumes.    The  beet  German  universal  biographies  is  the  NoueeXle  biographie  ghUrale^ 

<  biographies  are  contained  in  their  cydopadias,  by  Hoefer  (pubhshed  by  Didot  yV*^«8),   not 

as  that  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  the  Coneerea-  yet  completed,  and  which  is  distinguished  both 

UonhUxieon  of  Brockhaus.     The  first  French  for  learning  and  impartiality.     The  Knglish 
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works  of  this  kind  are  the  biogn^ihioAl  diction-  pated.    For  thoogh  a  man  of  considerable  in- 

ary  of  Ghahners,  in  82  volnmes ;  the  general  tellectoal  acnteness,  he  was  a  notorious  atheist, 

biography  of  Aikin,  in  10  volnmes ;  the  biogpb-.  and  ntterlj  depraved,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he 

pMcal  dictionary  of  the  society  for  the  diffusion  even  derided  Socrates  for  having  led  a  virtn- 

of  nseful  knowledge ;  the  universal  biographical  ous  life.    Bion  was  remarkable  for  tiie  shrewd- 

^  dictionarv  of  Watkins,  London,  1825;  Bose's  ness  and  shaipnte  of  his  sayings.    We  shall  si ve 

^  biographical  dictionary,  in  12  volumes,  London,  a  few  examples :  '*  The  miser,'*  says  he,  *^  does 

1867,  and  the  department  of  biography  in  not  possess  wealth,  but  is  possessed  by  it'' 

Eni^t's  English  cyclop89di%  6  volumes.    An  He  asserts  that  "good  slaves  are  really  ftee, 

imperial  dictionary  of  universal  biogn^hy  is  while  bad  freemen  are  really  slaves."    He  as- 

nowinprocessof  publication  in  Glasgow,  edited  sures  us  that  "it  is  useless  to  tear  our  hair 

by  P.  E.  Dove,  naving  in  its  list  of  associate  when  we  are  in  griel^  for  sorrow  is  not  cured 

editors  the  names  of  Pro£  Nichol  of  Gksgow,  by  baldness."    Ul.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  pas- 

and  Pro£  Francis  Bowen,  of  Harvard  university,  toral  poet,  who  flourished  in  Uie  latter  part  of 

The  principal  American  work  of  the  kind  is  the  8a  century  B.  0.    On  attaining  manhood, 

^  Blake^s  biographical  dictionary,  in  1  large  octavo  Bion  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where  a  conspiracy  was 

volame,  the  18th  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  basely  poison- 

appeared  in  185<(.    There  is  also  a  convenient  ed.    The  poems  of  bion  were  chiefly  pastoral, 

hand-book  of  xmiversal  biography  by  Parke  occasionally  erotic     The  fragments  of  them 

Godwin,  and  a  cydopsadia  of  biography,  repub-  that  are  extant  fully  justify  the  eologies  of  his 

listed  in  this  oouotiv  by  Appleton  and  oo.,  under  admirer^  Moschus.    Their  sentiments  are  tender 

theeditorialsupervisionof  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and  dehcate;  their  style  is  copious,  graceful, 

Some  of  the  latest  universal  biographies  contain  and  polished.    The  best  edition  of  the  renuuns 

accounts  of  living  men^  but  there  are  also  Ger-  of  Bion's  poetry  is  that  of  I.  F.  Manso,  publiah- 

man  works  entitled  Zettgefumen^  or  Oontempo-  ed  at  Leipsic,  in  1807. 

rariea,  French  bio^apUes  of  the  living^  and  BIOT,  Jeak  Baftistb,  a  French  savant,  bom 

En^ish  and  American  **  Men  of  the  Times,"  in  Parish  1774,  has  pursued  knowledge  with 

devoted  only  to  contemporaries.    There  is  a  eagerness  and  success^  until  he  has  pi»sed  his 

Oaleria  de  EmaH>oU$  eeMyrm  eontemporafuoiy  80th  year.    Astronomy,  acoustics,  optics,  mag* 

edited  by  Cardenas  and  Diaz.    Becoras  of  the  netism,  electro-magnetism,  and  thermotios  are 

diBtinguished  dead  of  every  year  are  also  pre-  indebted  to  his  sulfal  experiments,  and  to  his 

served  in  appropriate  perioaicaJs,  as  Longman's  laborious  and  accurate  calculations ;  and  other 

annual  biosraphy  and  obituary,  the  American  departments  of  learning  have  not  been  left  nn- 

almanao,  me  Nehrolog  der  I^eutsehen^  pub-  touched.    His  highest  success  has  been  in^p- 

li^ed  at  Weunar,  and  the  Mdrdanaik  N^krohg^  tics.    He  was  a  companion  of  Arago  in  meas- 

pnblished  at  Gopenhagen.  uring  the  arc  of  the  meridian ;  he  experimented 

BIOLOGY  (Gr.  ^tor,  life,  and  Xoyor,  doctrine),  on  the  pendulum  in  the  Scottish  isle  of  Unst ;  he 

a  term  introduced  by  Treviranus  of  Bremen  published  in  1802  a  book  on  curves  of  the  second 

(1802)  and  used  by  Oarus,  Oken,  Schelling,  and  degree;  in  later  years,  a  volume  on  astronomy  and 

other  German  philosophera  to  denote  the  ulti-  another  on  physics;  and  has  contributed  largely 

mate  conditions  of  human  life.    It  is  now  em-  to  various  scientific  journals,  and  to  the  annals 

ployed  by  some  writers  as  synonymous  with  of  the  learned  bodies  of  which  he  is  a  member, 

physiology.  BIPONT  EDITIONS,  famous  editions  of  the 

BION.  I.  Of  Abdera.  a  distinguished  mathe-  Latin  classics,  published  in  Bavaria  in  the  city 

matidan,  and  pupil  of  Democritus,  lived  in  the  of  Deux  Ponts,  whose  name  in  Grerman  is 

4th  or  8d  century  B.  0.    He  was  the  first  who  Zwei-brQcken,  and  in  Latin  Bipontium.     The 

asserted  that  there  were  certain  regions  of  the  publication  was  begun  in  1779,  but  after  the 

earth  where  tiie  whole  year  consisted  of  but  French  conquest  was  finished  in  Strasburg. 

one  day  and  one  ni^t,  each  6  months  long.  The  collection  forms  50  volumes^  in  8vo. 

II.    Of  Borysthenes,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  BIQUADRATIC,  in  algebra,  signifies  belong- 

wbo  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  ing  to  the  4th  power,  that  is,  to  the  square  of 

B.  0.    His  &ther  was  a  freedman,  and  his  the  square. 

mother  a  Lacedssraonian  harlot.    Because  of  BIK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  £u- 

some  crime    committed    by  the  former,  the  phrates;  pop.  about  6,000.     It  is  a  central 

whole  fiunily  were  sold  for  slaves^  and  Bion  in  point  on  the  caravan  route  from  Aleppo  and 

consequence  became  the  propertv  of  a  rhetori-  Damascus  to  Persia  and  central  Asia,  at  which 

dan,  who  educated  him  and  ultimately  made  the  Euphrates  is  crossed  in  large  boats. 

him  hia  heir.    After  the  death  of  his  patron,  BIBBHOOM,  or  Bkbebhoov,  a  district  in  the 

Bion  went  to  Athens,  and  applied  himself  to  N.W.  extremity  ofBengal;  pop.  1,040,876;  area, 

the  stndy  of  philosophy.    Nor  did  he  confine  4,780  sq.  m. ;  between  28°  82'  and  24''  40'  N.,  and 

himself  to  the  tenets  of  anv  particnkr  sect,  but  long.  86°  25'  and  88°  80'  K  The  district  ismonn- 

embraced  them  all  round  in  turn.     He  was  tainons,  wooded,  and  full  of  Jungles.    Its  prin- 

snccessively  an  academician,  a  cynic,  a  sceptic,  cipal  productions  are  sugar,  rice,  and  coaL  Iron 

a  stoic,  and  a  peripatetic,  and  the  effect  of  their  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found,  but  so  mixed 

Jarring  creeds  on  his  moral  and  religious  prin-  that  it  does  not  as  yet  pay  to  work  it.    The 

didea  was  Jnst  what  might  have  been  antici-  prindpel  town  is  Soorie. 
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BIROH  (hetula)  a  geni»  of  monoBcioiis  trees  Bpeoies  for  its  toiu^  bark,  in  paper-like  l^erH^ 
or  shrnbs,  "whioh  have,  as  generio  featureis  both  whioh  is  bo  durable  that  the  wood  of  the  nllen 
ftterile  and  fertile  flowers  in  scaly  catkins,  8  of  tree  will  rot  entirdy  away,  while  the  case  of 
each  tinder  each  bract,  with  no  involacre  to  the  bark  will  be  left  sonnid  and  solid. — ^The  B»  nigra^ 
broadly  winged  nutlet  which  resoits  from  a  na-  the  river  or  red  birch,  is  an  alder-like  American 
ked  ovary.  The  sterile  catkins  are  long  and  species,  with  whitidi  leaves  and  reddiah-brown 
drooping,  formed  in  snmmer,  remaining  naked  bark,  found  from  Massachosetts  to  the  southern 
through  the  succeeding  winter,  and  expanding  stateik  Barrel  hoops  are  made  from  its  brandi- 
their  golden  flowers  in  early  epring,  preceding  es,  and  its  tough  twigs  are  the  best  matw'^l  for 
the  leaves.  The  fertilo  catkins  are  oblong  or  coarse  brooms.  The  negroes  also  make  vessels 
cylindrical,  protected  by  scales  through  the  from  it  to  contain  their  f<x)d  and  drink. — Thej9L 
winter,  and  develoi)ed  with  the  leaves.  The  nana^  dwarf  or  Alpine  birch,  is  a  native  of  the 
outer  bark  is  usually  separable  in  thin  horizon-  Alps  and  of  the  mountaius  of  Lai^and.  The 
tal  sheets,  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  crften  spicy  Laplanders  bum  it  on  summer  nights  to  drive 
and  aromatic,  and  the  foliage  mostly  thin  and  off  a  kind  of  mosquito,  and  sleep  in  thefrtigrant 
light.  The  birch  and  the  alder  (alnus)  were  smoke.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this  ooon- 
classified  in  tiie  same  genus  by  Linnaus  in  his  try,  and  iq>pears  as  a  small  shrub  on  the  sum- 
later  works,  but  are  now  generally  regarded  as  mits  of  mountains  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
distinct  by  botanists. — There  are  19  recognijEed  shire,  and  in  otlier  frigid  situations  northwaid. 
species  of  birch,  for  the  most  part  lofty-growing  BIBOH,  Thomas,  D.  D.  an  Zk^^ish  historical 
and  ornamental  trees,  found  native  in  Asia,  £u-  and  biographical  writer,  bom  in  London,  Ifov. 
rope  and  America,  and  almost  all  preferring  the  28,  1703,  ^ed  by  falling  from  his  horse,  Jan.  0, 
cold  regions  of  the  northern  latitudes.  The  1776.  By  his  own  exertions  he  qualified  him- 
most  w^ely  extended  of  them  is  B,  aJba,  or  self  for  admission  into  the  church,  and  having 
common  white  birch,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
found  in  America,  near  the  coast,  fixxn  Penn-  tion  to  Attorney ^neral  Hkrdwicke,  he  gained 
sylvania  to  Maine,  which  thrives  in  every  kind  the  favor  of  that  afterward  distinguished  judm. 
of  difficult  and  sterile  soil,  but  decays  where  He  became  secretary  of  the  royal  society.  Hie 
the  ground  is  rich.  It  Ib  found,  though  dwarfed  published  a  great  number  of  works.  **  Thur- 
in  size,  higher  on  the  Alps  than  any  other  tree,  low's  State  Papers,"  *^  lives  of  Archbishop  Til- 
approaches  near  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  nortii.  lotson  and  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,"  an  edition  of 
and  is  almost  the  only  tree  whioh  Greenland  Milton's  prose  works,  and  the  works  of  Raleigh, 
produces.  It  has  a  chalk- white  bark,  and  trian-  ^  A  General  Dictionary,  historical  and  crit- 
gular,  very  taper-pointed,  shining  leaves,  trem-  ical,"  and  "  A  series  of  Biogr^»hical  Memoirs," 
ulous  as  those  of  an  aspen.  It  serves  many  pur-  are  among  the  most  important  of  his  puUioa- 
poses  of  domestic  economy.    The  bark  is  em-  tions.                 « 

ployed  by  the  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  and  BIROH-PFEIFFEB,  Ohablottb,  a  German 

inhabitants  of  Eamtchatka  in  covering  their  actress  and  dramatist,  born  at  Stuttgart,  1800, 

huts  and  in  making  baskets  and  ropes.    An  in-  whose  ftitiier's  name  was  PfeLffisr,  married  in 

fosion  of  the  leaves  makes  a  yellow  dye,  and  is  1825,    Dr.  Birdi,  of  Oopenhagen.    She  early 

also  drunk  like  tea  by  the  ims ;  and  the  Rus-  dlspuiyed  a  passion  for  the  stage,  and  for  about 

fliana  and  Swedes  prepare  from  the  sap  of  the  20  years  she  performed  in  the  various  theatres 

tronk  a  fermented  liquor  resembling  champagne,  of  Germany,  made  excursions  to  Petersburg, 

— ^The  most  graceftd  tree  of  the  genus  is  the  B,  Pesth,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities ;  in  1837,  un- 

penduloy  growing  both  in  mountainous  situations  dertook  the  maxiagement  of  the  Zurich  theatre, 

and  bogs,  from  Lapland  to  the  sub-Alpine  parts  which  she  retained  until  1848,  when  she  re- 

of  Italy  and  Asia.    Its  popular  name  is  tiie  ceived  an  appointment  at  the  royal  theatre  of 

weeping  birch,  and  it  ia  distinguished  for  its  Berlin.    She  is  also  a  dramatist  of  great  in- 

suppleness  and  the  graceful  bend  and  faJling  in-  dustry,  imd  produces  as  many  as  2  plays  a 

dination  of  its  long  boughs.    Its  picturesque  year.    Her  ket  play,  the  TrauieMn^  or  '^  The 

appearance,  with  its  white  and  brilliant  bark  Oertificate  of  Marriage,"  appeared  in  the  ear- 

and  gleaming,  odoriferous  leav^  makes  it  a  fa-  ly  part  of  1868.    She  has  also  written  several 

vorite  in  parks  and  gardens. — ^The  B,  lenta  or  novels. 

cherry  birch,  called  also  the  mountain  mahoga-  BIRD,  Edwabd.  an  English  painter,  bom  at 
ny,  frota  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  has  a  dark,  Wolverhampton,  April  12,  1772,  died  at  Bris- 
chestnut-brown  bark,  and  abounds  particularly  tol,  Nov.  2,  1819.  His  father,  a  house  carpen- 
from  New  England  to  Ohio,  and  on  the  sum-  ter,  apprenticed  him  in  his  14th  year,  at  Bir- 
mits  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Its  leaves  mingham,  to  the  business  of  painting  and 
and  wood  are  aromatic:  the  latter  also  rose-  japanning.  When  his  apprentio^hip  was  end- 
colored,  fine-grained,  ana  valuable  for  cabinet-  e^  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  opened  a 
work. — ^The  JB.  papvraeeOy  or  paper  birch,  is  that  drawing  school.  In  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 
from  which  the  aborigines  of  America  made  made  severd  designs  and  sketches,  2  of  which,  at 
the  canoes  with  which  they  navigated  lakes  and  the  Bathexhibition,  in  1807,  were  much  admired, 
rivers,  and  hence  it  is  also  caUed  the  canoe  and  sold  for  80  guineas  each.  These  were  fol- 
birch.  It  Lb  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  north-  lowed  by  a  piece  called  ^'  €rood  News,"  an  ale- 
em  United  States,  and  is  superior  to  all  other  house  scene,  which  made  his  name  more  widely 
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knowiL  After  this  came  "  The  Chorister  Re-  oave  in  Kentuoky,  and  the  *' Adventores  of  Robin 
hearnng,"  and  ^  The  WilL^^  8ooa  after,  he  Day"  being  the  story  of  an  orphan  shipwrecked 
was  elected  member  of  the  royal  academy.  In  on  the  coast  of  Barnegat  They  are  marked  by 
1811  he  commenced  his  best  and  most  poetical  piotoresqneness  of  description^  and  an  animated 
work,  Ohevy  Chase,  after  the  battle,  and  Sir  narratiye.  After  roendiugseyeial  years  in  cnlti- 
Walter  Scott^  who  was  consolted  on  the  occa-  vating  afarm,  Dr.  Bird  returned  to  Philadelphia 
Bion,  gave  Mr.  Bird  some  valuable  information  as  editor  of  the  **  North  American  Gazette.'' 
on  the  armor,  costume,  and  local  accessories.  BIBD,  Wiluak,  an  English  composer,  bom 
This  picture  was  purchased  by  the  marquis  of  about  1548,  died  in  1628.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Stafford  for  80O  guineas.  Mr.  Bird  presented  Tallis,  and  in  1668  was  chosen  organist  of  Lin- 
Scott  with  the  original  sketch.  Bird's  next  pic-  coin  cathedral,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
ture,  "  The  Death  of  Eli,"  was  also  purchased  be  had  early  in  life  conformed  to  the  doctrines 
by  the  marquis  of  Stafford  for  600  guineas,  and  of  the  reformed  church,  notwithstanding  that 
the  British  institution  awarded  it  a  prize  of  800  he  wrote  and  published,  at  various  times  dur- 
guineas.  "The  Blacksmith's  Shop,"**  The  Coun-  ing  his  long  lue,  a  great  number  of  ecclesias- 
trj  Auction,"  **  The  Gypsy  Boy,"  and  a  few  other  tical  compositions  to  Latin  words,  forming  por« 
pictures,  kept  Bird's  name  before  the  public  tions  of  the  Roman  ritual.  In  1669  he  was  ap- 
He  tried  historical  and  sacred  subjects,  but  pointed  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal,  a  position 
without  success.  "The  Embarkation  of  Louis  whidi  he  appears  to  have  held  imtil  his  death. 
XVllI.  for  PariS)  in  1814,"  was  his  last  subject.  The  numb^  of  lus  vocal  compositions,  chiefly 

BIRD,  GtoLDDTo^  M.  D.,  an  English  natural-  sacred,  was  enormous ;  and  his  pieces  for  the 

ist^  bom  in  Norfolk,  in  1816,  died  at  Tunbridge  organ  and  virginals  were  almost  "equally  numer- 

Wella,  in  Oct.  1864.    Educated  for  the  medical  ous.    Among  the  latter  is  a  collection  of  nearly 

pofeesion,  he  obtained  the  prize  for  botany  f^ven  70  compositions  in  manuscript,  known  as  queen 

by  the  apothecaries'  company  of  England.    In  Elizabeth's  virginal  book.    The  fine  cano%  I^on 

1886,  when  he  was  only  22  years  old,  he  was  nobiif  DomtM^  which  to  this  day  is  frequently 

appointed  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  at  sung  in  Eng^nd.  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  skiU 

Guy's  hospital,  and  afterward  included  medical  as  a  composer  or  sacr^  vocal  music. 

botany  in  his  course.    After  long  practice  and  BIRD  ISLANDS.  There  are  several  islands 

marked  success  as  a  teacher,  he  abandoned  his  or  clusters  of  islands  so  named.    I.  The  most 

medical  practice  to  follow  nis  fiivorite  studies  important  cluster  is  one  among  what  are  called 

more  devotedly.    In  1848-'9,  symptoms  of  heart  the  Leeward  islands  of  the  Le^er  Antilles.  The 

disease  became  evident,  and  he  soon  died.  Bird  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  YenezueliLand 

BIRD,  John,  an  English  astronomical  mech-  immediately  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Triste.     They 

anician,  born  in  the  year  1709,  died  March  81,  are  .so  named  from  the  immense  numbers  of 

1776.     He  was  originally  a  weaver  in  Dur-  birds  that  frequent  them.    They  belong  to  the 

ham;  but  having  f^ecome  acquainted  with  a  Dutch,  and  aresettied  only  by  a  few  fishers, 

watchmaker,  had  his  attention  directed  to  me-  11.  The  most   important  single   island   thus 

duinics,  and  became  a  dial  plate  maker,  effect-  named  is  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.    It  is  a 

ing  the  divisions  with  great  correctoess.    In  solitary  rock  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  seiL 

1740  he  went  to  London,  and  was  employed  by  and  has  its  name  for  the  same  reason  assigned 

Sisson  in  marking  off  the  astronomical  quadrants^  above.    The  Sandwich  islanders  had  g^ven  this 

and  at  last  opened  a  workshop  of  his  own.    He  name  in  their  language.    It  should  probably  be 

ooastmcted  uie  large  8  foot  mural  instruments  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Sandwich  group.    It 

for  Greenwich,  Paris,  Oxford,  St  Petersburg,  was  discovered  in  1788,  by  the  ci^tain  of  the 

Mannheim,  and  GOttingen.    He  was  the  master  Prince  of  Wales.    It  is  in  lat  28"*  0'  N.,  and 

of  the  celebrated  RamMen.  does  not  exceed  one  mile  in  diameter  in  any 

BIBD,  BoBEBT  M,  M.  D.,  an  American  phya-  place. — ^There  are  also  Bird  islands  on  the  coast 

dan,  author  of  several  novels  and  plays,  born  at  of  Ireland,  Africa,  Newfoundland,  and  in  the 

Newcastle,  DeL,  in  1808,  died  in  Phikdelphia,  in  Eastern  archipelago. 

Jan.  1854.    He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  BIRD  LIME,  a  glutinous,  viscid  substance, 

where  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  of  greenish  color  and  bitterish  taste,  prepared 

made  his  first  literary  ventures  in  the  columns  by  boiling  the  middle  bark  of  the  European 

of  the  "Monthly  Maffludne"  of  that  city.    The  holly  {Uoi  (iquifolitm)  or  of  the  vUeum  dAum^ 

most  successful  of  his  tragedies  is  the  ^*  Gladia-  or  some  other  plants,  as  the  mistletoe  and  other 

tor,"  which  has  retained  its  popularity  upon  tiie  pararites,  for  some  hours,  then  separating  it 

stagey  and  the  principal  character  in  which  is  m>m  tiie  liquid  and  leaving  it  for  a  fortnight  in 

one  of  the  fiivorite  personations  of  Mr.  Edwin  a  mmst  cool  place  to  become  viscid.    It  is  next 

Forrest    His  novels,  publii^ed  at  intervals  be-  to  be  pounded  into  a  tough  paste,  weU  washed, 

tween  1880  and  1840,  are  chiefly  historical  ro-  and  put  aside  for  some  dajrs  to  ferment    Some 

manoes,  the  scene  of  "  CiJavar,"  and  the  "  Infi-  oil  or  thin  grease  is  to  be  incorporated  with  it, 

del"  being  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  when  it  is  ready  for  use.    Its  characteristic 

conquest;  that  of  *^ Nick  of  the  Woods,  or  the  properties  appear  to  identify  it  with  the  prin- 

Jibbenainosay,''  being  in  Kentucky,  at  the  close  ciple  glu  of  tne  French  chemists,  which  exudes 

of  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  ^  Peter  Pilgrim,"  spontwieously  fh)m  certam  plants.     It  differs 

containing  aminnte  description  of  the  mammoth  from  resins  in  being  insoluble  in  the  fixed  oils. 
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Bird  lime  is  so  tenacions  that  small  birds  alight-  first  few  inches  and  at  the  tin,  and  nearly  8  feet 
ing  npon  sticks  daubed  over  with  It  are  unable  in  length ;  the  remaining  tau  feathers  are  abont 
to  escape.  It  is  used  for  this  purpose  and  also  6  inches  lon^,  and  even  at  the  end.  The  na- 
for  destroying  insects.  Large  quantities  of  it  tives  call  this  bird  Burung-detoata,  or  ^  bird  of 
were  formerly  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  godsL^  ftom  which  perhaps  the  common 
India,  and  it  is  now  an  article  of  import  in  name  is  derived.  The  Malay  traders,  who  first 
England  from  Turkey.  brought  them  from  New  Guinea^  cut  off  ^e 
BIRD  OF  PARADISE,  genus  pceraduM^  legs  of  these  birds,  and  pretended  that  they  lived 
linn ;  belonging  to  the  order  pasierety  tribe  in  the  air,  buoyed  up  by  their  light  plumage, 
c<miro$tr€$j  and  family  paradi&eida.  Seven  never  descending  to  the  ground,  and  resting  at 
species  of  the  genus  are  described :  P.  ypoda^  night  suspended  from  the  trees  by  the  long  tdl 
Linn.  F.papuana,  Beohst.  P.  ndfrtiy  Yieill.  feathers;  other  fables,  such  as  that  they  f^  on 
P.  tpedomk,  Bodd.  P.  regiay  Linn.  P.  atrc^  the  morning  dew,  hatched  their  eggs  out  be- 
Bodd.  P.  sexpennUy  Bodd.  The  genus  is  char-  tween  the  shoulders,  and  came  from  the  *^  ter- 
acterized  by  a  bill,  long,  strong,  with  the  cul-  restrial  paradise,"  were  added  in  order  to  lu- 
men curved  to  the  emarginated  tin,  and  the  crease  the  value  of  these  beautiful  birds  in  the 
sides  compressed ;  the  nostrils  lateral  and  cov-  Indian  markets^  From  the  nature  of  their 
ered  by  short  feathers  which  conceal  the  base  plumage  they  cannot  fly  except  against  the 
of  the  mandible ;  the  wings  long  and  rounded,  wind ;  when  the  feathers  get  disordered  by  a 
with  the  4th  and  6th  quills  equal  and  longest ;  contrary  breeze  they  fEdl  to  the  ground,  from 
the  tail  is  of  various  lengths,  even  or  rounded ;  which  they  cannot  readily  arise ;  in  this  way 
the  tara  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  robust  and  many  are  caught ;  others  are  taken  by  bird 
covered  by  a  single  lengthened  scale ;  the  toes  lime,  or  shot  by  blunt  arrows,  or  so  stnpefiedby 
very  long  and  strong,  the  outer  larger  than  the  eocculm  Indieus  as  to  be  caught  by  the  hand ; 
inner,  and  united  at  the  base,  the  hiiid  toe  long  when  at  rest  they  seem  to  be  very  proud  of 
and  robust ;  the  claws  long,  strong,  much  curv-  their  beauty,  carefully  picking  from  their  feath- 
ed  and  acute ;  tiie  sides  of  the  body,  neck,  ers  every  particle  of  oust ;  they  are  shy  and 
breast,  tail,  and  sometimes  the  head,  ornament-  difficult  of  approach.  Batavia  and  Singapore 
ed  with  prolonged  showy  feathers.  These  are  the  chief  ports  whence  these  birds  are  ex- 
birds  are  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neigh-  ported  to  Europe ;  the  Bugis  of  Celebes  bring 
bering  islands ;  they  are  active  and  lively  in  great  numbers  of  them  thither  in  their  boats 
their  movements,  and  are  usually  seen  on  the  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Arroo  group.  The 
tops  of  high  trees,  though  they  descend  in  the  whole  bird  is  a  highly  coveted  ornament  for  the 
morning  and  evening  to  the  lower  branches  to  heads  of  the  East  Indum  grandees  as  well  as  for 
search  n>r  food,  and  to  hide  in  the  thick  foliage  the  bonnets  of  the  civilized  fair  sex. — ^The  P. 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  food  consists  papttana,  Bechst,  is  a  smaller  bird,  of  the  same 
chiefly  of  the  seeds  of  the  teak  tree,  and  of  a  spe-  general  appearance,  with  the  throat  and  neck 
cies  of  fig ;  they  also  devour  grasshoppers  and  before  green ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  neck 
other  iuMots,  stripping  off  the  wings  and  legs  ferruginous  yellow ;  back  yellow  with  a  gray- 
betbre  swallowing  them ;  in  confinement  they  ish  tinge ;  breast,  belly,  and  wings  chestnut 
will  eat  boiled  rice,  plantains,  and  similar  food.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are  said  to  fly 
Their  cry  is  loud  and  sonorous,  the  notes  being  in  flocks,  led  by  a  king  who  flies  higher  than 
in  rapid  succession ;  the  first  4  notes  are  said  the  rest. — The  P.  rwra^  YieilL,  is  about  9 
by  Mr.  Lay  to  be  clear,  exactly  intonated,  and  inches  long,  and  principally  characterized  by 
very  sweet,  while  the  last  8  are  repeated  in  a  kind  the  fine  r^  color  of  the  subaxillary  feathers, 
of  caw,  resembling,  though  more  refined  than  and  the  absence  of  the  elongated  slender  shafts, 
those  of  a  crow  or  daw. — ^The  best  known  spe-  — ^The  magnificent  paradise  bird  (P.  spedoM^ 
cies  is  the  greater  paradise  bird  (P.  apoaay  Bodd.),  is  of  a  general  rufous  color  above,  and 
linn.),  whose  body  is  about  as  large  as  a  thrush,  of  a  brilliant  green  below,  with  a  tuft  of 
though  the  thick  plumage  makes  it  appear  as  beautiful  yellow  feathers  on  the  hind  neck, 
large  as  a  pigeon ;  it  is  about  13  inches  long,  marked  at  the  end  by  a  black  spot. — ^The 
the  bill  being  1^  inch.  The  head,  throat,  king  paradise  bird  (P.  regicL  Linn.)  is  about  7 
and  neck  are  covered  with  very  short  dense  inches  long ;  it  has  the  head,  neck,  back,  tail, 
feathers,  of  a  pale  golden  color  on  the  head  and  and  wings  purplish  chestnut,  with  the  crown 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  base  of  tiie  bill  be-  approaching  to  yellow  and  the  breast  to  blood- 
ing surrounded  with  black  velvety  ones,  with  a  red,  all  with  a  satiny  gloss;  on  the  breast  is  a 
greenish  gloss;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  green  broad  bar  of  brilliant  green,  below  which  the 
gold,  with  the  hind  part,  back,  wings,  and  tail  belly  is  white ;  the  subaxillary  feathers  are 
chestnut ;  the  breast  chestnut,  inclining  to  pur-  gravish  white,  tipped  with  shining  green ;  the 
pie ;  beneath  the  wings  sprint  a  large  number  middle  tail  feathers  are  spirally  coiled,  with 
of  feathers,  with  very  loose  weDs^  some  18  inches  the  webs  of  a  glossy  green  color. — ^The  superb 
long,  resembling  the  downy  tufts  of  feath-  paradise  bird  (P.  atra^  Bodd.)  has  a  black  crest, 
er  grass;  these  are  of  different  colors,  some  with  the  head,  hind  neck  and  back  of  a  green- 
chestnut  and  purplish,  others  yellowish,  and  a  ish  gold  color,  of  a  velvety  appearance,  and 
few  nearly  white;  from  the  rump  spring  2  mid-  overlying  each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish; 
die  tail  feathers^  without  webs  except  for  the  the  wings  a  dull  deep  black ;  tidl  black,  with  a 
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blue  £^08B  and  eyenatthe  end;  throat  changeable  are  all  formed  either  for  motioiL  on  the  land, 
▼iolet;  belly  bright  golden  green;  salMudllary  or  in  the  water,  exdusiyely.  In  all  these  in- 
plnmea  black  and  yelyety,  rising  upon  the  back  atanoes  the  featneryooyerings  are  inoooipletely 
and  resembling  a  secona  pair  of  wings. — ^The  deyeloped,  possessing  a  proximate  resemblance 
flold-breaated  paradise  bird  rjP.Mo^MnniSjBodd.)  to  the  hiairj  ooyering  of  certain  land  and 
18  also  created;  the  top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  water  animals.  The  ostrich  and  the  penguin 
and  throat  changeable  yiolet  black ;  fore  neck  may  be  named  as  typical  of  these  2  distinct 
and  breast  briUiant  changeable  green ;  back  forms  of  exception,  both  in  regard  to  their  in- 
deep  black,  with  a  yiolet  ^oss ;  wings  and  tail  ability  to  raise  themselyes  into  the  air,  and 
black;  the  subaxillary  feathers  are  long  and  their  exceptional  hair-like  plnmage. — ^In  the 
black,  with  loose  webs  like  those  of  an  ostrich ;  internal  organization  of  the  entire  class  of 
on  each  side  of  the  head  are  8  long  feathers,  birds  there  are  other  and  more  noticeable  ana- 
webleas  except  at  the  end.  where  they  are  tomic  peculiarities.  Their  skulls  are  without 
•pread  into  an  oyal  form. — ^Tne  12  wired  para-  the  sutures  that  are  found  in  manunalia,  form- 
use  bird  belongs  to  the  fisunily  uptynda,  and  to  ing  consolidated  bones.  These  are  joined  to 
the  genus  tpimaehiua;  it  is  a  natiye  of  New  the  neck  or  spinal  colunm  by  one  single  joints 
Hdland,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  splendid  green  so  constructed  as  to  giye  the  most  perfect  free- 
band  across  the  breast,  by  the  silky  softness  of  dom  of  motion  in  horizontal  and  latcanl  direc- 
the  white  feathers  below,  and  by  12  wiry  ap*  tions.  without  danger  of  dislocation  or  ii^ury. 
pendagee  prolonged  from  them.  No  descrip-  In  the  place  of  teeth  they  haye  upper  and 
tion  can  giye  any  idea  of  the  graceM  forms  lower  jaw,  forming  unitedly  the  bills,  which 
and  brilliant  hues  of  the  paradise  birds ;  our  are  composed  of  a  hard  homy  substance. 
own  beautiful  humming  birds  come  nearest  to  These  subserye  a  similar  purpose  to  the  teeth. 
them  in  fEdry-like  structure  of  their  plumage,  the  place  of  which  they  take.  In  seyeral 
and  in  the  gorgeous,  metallic,  and  oyer  oha^-  famihes  of  birds  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  la 
inff  lustre^of  their  colors.  articulated  with  the  skml.  The  parrots  are 
BIRD^ETE  VIEW,  the  aspect  of  a  thing  aa  fimuliar  examples  of  this  peculiarity  of  struc- 
aeen  from  aboye,  just  as  a  bird  is  supposea  to  ture.  More  commonly  the  skull  and  upper 
see  objects  on  the  earth  when  soaring  in  the  air.  jaw  are  united  by  means  of  an  elastic  bony 
Tills  is  a  fiEiyorite  mode  of  taking  pictures  of  pliU;e,  by  the  interposition  of  which  the  bridn 

Elaoea,  as  a  bird's-eye  yiew  of  the  city  and  bar-  is  admirably  protected  from  iiyuries,  to  which 

or  of  New  York.    The  phrase,  to  take  a  bird's-  it  would  otherwise  be  unayoidably  exposed. 

eye  yiew  of  a  thing  is  employed.    It  is  some-  The  upper  extremities  of  birds,  analogous  to 

timee  used  metaphysically  to  mean  a  cursory,  the  arms  or  forelegs  of  otiier  animals,  differ 

not  nunute^  mental  glance  at  a  sulject  essentially  in  neyer  being  used  as  prehensile 

BIRDS  (ao€8\  a  dass  of  yertebrate  animala,  organs,  or  for  motion  in  contact  with  the  earth, 

distinguished  from  all  others  by  certain  peculi-  as  in  wdking  or  running.    Their  use  is  almosfc 

aritiee,  and  also  by  a  combination  of  other  exdusiyely  for  flight,  and  they  serye  as  the 

characteristics,  the  union  of  which  la  not  to  be  basis  of  their  wings.    The  oeryical  yertebras 

found  elsewhere.    They  are  biped,  as  are,  also,  of  birds  are  more 'numerous  than  those  of 

certain  mammalia;  are  oyiparous  exdusiydy,  mammals.    In  the  latter  their  number  is  uni- 

which  no  other  dass  is ;  and  are,  with  yery  formly  7,  while  in  birds  there  are  neyer  less 

few  exceptions,  coyered  with  a  featiiered  coat,  than  10,  and  in  some  instances  as  many  as  28. 

adapted,  more   or   less   peifectiy,  for  flight.  Their  dorsal  yertebne  are  more  fixed  and  lim- 

They  haye  frames  penetrated  through  all  their  ited  in  their  motion  than  the  ceryical,  and  are 

porta  by  air-cells  that  facilitate  motion  by  in-  usually  10  in  number,  rarely  11,  and  in  some 

creasing  lightness.    By  means  of  external  sub-  instances  only  7  or  8.    The  pelvis  in  birds  is  a 

stitutes  for  organs  of  reproduction,  usually  simple  dongated  plate,  open  below,  terminated 

called  nests,  they  deydop  cva  after  exduding  by  the  rump,  which  supports  the  tail-feathers. 

them.    The  last  2  peculiarities  distinguish  birds  llie  breast-bone,  or  ttemumj  is,  perhaps,  the 

from  all  other  aniznals.    No  others  possess  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  bony  skeleton  of 

flame,  or  eyen    similarly  aerified  structures,  birds.    It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important 

and  none— thou^  many,  both  yertebrate  and  parts  of  the  osseous  fhmie-work,  as  it  forma 

inyertebrate,  are  oyiparous,—- exhibit  any  cor-  the  base  for  the  insertion  of  the  most  powerful 

responding  resort  to  nests  for  the  deydopment  of  the  musdes  of  flight.    Its  prolongation  or 

of  their  eggs.    AU  birds,  without   a  single  crest  determines  with  infallible  accuracy  the 

known  exception,  are  biped,  which,  without  degree  of  power  of  flight  of  its  possessor,  and 

being  an  exdusiye  peculianty,  is  yery  nearly  so.  is  entirely  wanting  in  those  destitute  of  the 

All,  or  nearly  all,  possees  more  or  less  perfect  power    of   raising    themselyes    in   the    air. 

powers  of  flight.    Eyen  the  few  exceptions  The  meny-thonght  (Jureula)  should  be  here 

haye  certain  rudimentary  substitutes  for  wings,  mentioned   as   another   peculiarity  to   birda 

that  are  neyer  so  fiu:  completely  deyeloped  aa  of  flieht,  and  wanting  only  in  those  not  pos- 

to  become  ayailable.    The  families  which  con-  sessea  of  that  power.     The  lower   extremi- 

atitute  these  exceptions  are  both  small  in  num-  ties  of  birds  are  employed  for  purposes  of  lo- 

ber  and  yarieties  of  species,  and  in  regard  to  comotion,  for  standing  and  roosting,  and,  in 

that  of  the  indiyiduals  compoaing  them.   They  some  birds,  for  obtaining  food.    Their  bony. 
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fnmQe«work<»mprifl60at]|]gb-lN>iie,21eg-b<»ie8|  their  plonuige  and  tiroteot  it  from  t3i6 
a  metatarsal  or  aDkle-bonei  aod  the  bones  of  indemendes  of  lihe  weather.  The  hills  of  birds 
the  toes.  The  last  yaiy  in  nmnberf  and  tarmi-  are  yet  another  peculiar  feature  with  the  class 
nate  in  nails,  of  greater  or  less  imp<ntance  in  that  ehonld  not  be  omitted,  though  all  the  va» 
their  animal  economy,  according  to  the  habits  rieties  of  contriTanoe  by  means  of  which  they 
of  the  llunily  poesessing  them.  The  variations  discharge  the  dn^  of  8iq[>plying  food  are  also 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  lower  extremities  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  artide.  These  enable 
often  very  curious  and  striking.  The  hirds  the  raptorial  funilies  ta  tear  their  prey  into 
which  roo8t»  and  more  especial^  those  which  ftagments;  they  supply  to  the  fly-eatdier,  the 
arein  the  habit  of  standing  long  at  a  time  upon  swallow,  and  the  whip-poor-will,  most  ez« 
one  leg,  are  enabled,  by  the  remarkable  ar-  quiately  contrived  insect-traps ;  they  give  to 
rangement  of  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  at-  toe  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  other  wadera,  the 
tacfaed  to  them,  to  do  either  with  very  little  power  of  determining  what  is  suitable  for  food 
effort  or  fatigue  on  their  part.  Not  less  inters  with  no  other  aid  than  the  most  ddicately  sen* 
esting,  and  even  more  striking  and  curious  in  sltive  nervous  membranes  of  their  long  probe- 
their  variety  and  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  like  jaws.-*^In  birds,  the  alimentary  canal  com* 
their  several  purposes,  are  the  muscular  and  prises  an  oBsophagua,  a  crop^  a  membranoua 
other  integuments  which  cover  the  bony  stomach,  a  gizjEard,  an  intestinal  canal,  and  a 
frame-work  of  all  the  members  of  the  entire  cioaca,  in  which  the  urinary  ducts  also  tet- 
daas.  As  might  be  expected,  in  birds  of  minate.  The  gisssard  is  a  powerful  organ  in 
vigorous  flight,  we  find  the  pectoral  muscles  promoting  digestion,  eapeclalfy  with  gallinaceous 
presenting  the  greatest  development.  These  and  other  graminivorous  birds. — That  pecu- 
are  often  found  to  exceed  in  weight  and  bulk  liarity  of  structure,  however,  which  more  than 
that  of  all  the  others.  The  great-pectoral  any  other,  distinguishes  Uus  from  every  other 
and  the  middle-pectoral  are  anta^nistio  forces,  class  of  animals,  is  the  immediate  and  constant 
alternately  depreadng  and  elevating  the  wings,  connection  of  the  lun^  with  numerous  air-cells 
while  the  small  pectorals,  or  thinl  pair,  aid  that  permeate  the  entire  frame,  extending  even 
materially  in  vamng  the  manner  and  character  throu^iout  the  bony  portions.  These  mem* 
of  the  flight  The  muscles  of  the  lower  ex-  branous  air-cells  occupy  a  retv  considerable 
tremities  vary  greatly  with  the  habits  of  the  portion  both  of  the  chest  and  of  the  abdomen, 
bird,  and  especially  according  to  their  being  and  have  the  most  direct  and  uninterrupted 
climbers,  waders,  swimmers,  perdhers,  d^c.  A  communication  with  the  lungs.  The  long  cy- 
minute  detail  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  by  lindrical  bones  are  so  many  air^tubes.  Even  the 
which  birds  are  enabled  to  perch  or  roost  with-  flat  bones  are  occupied  by  a  cellular  bony  net- 
out  any  apparent  effort  to  sustain  themselves,  work,  filled  with  ur.  The  large  bills  in  oertain 
or  a  full  account  of  those  by  means  of  which  flenera,  even  the  very  quill  feathen  when  fUly 
areregulated  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  those  devdoped,  receive  more  or  less  air  from  the 
of  the  neck,  or  of  the  tail^  would  exhibit  most  lungs,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Inrds.  By  these 
interesting  evidences  of  a  wonderful  design  in  means  the  erective  crests  of  a  n\imber  of  species 
their  adaptation  to  their  several  purposes,  but  are  alternately  depressed  or  elevated.  The  de- 
would  unduly  extend  the  present  artide.  Be-  sign  of  tliese  wonderfiilly  contrived  chains  <^ 
side  their  muscular  integuments,  all  birds  have  air-cells,  penetrating  into  every  portion  of  the 
homv  beaks  and  naUs,  a  fleshy  cere  at  the  base  structure  of  birds,  is  too  obvious  to  require  an 
of  the  bill,  and  scaly  coverings  to  the  lower  extended  explanation.  Lightness  of  the  bodr 
extremities,  wheraver  they  are  bare.  Their  for  motion  in  tiie  air  or  water,  or  on  the  land, 
peculiar  covering,  found  more  or  less  perfectiy  is  indispensable.  Hence  we  find,  in  birds  of  the 
m  the  whole  cuss,  and  in  no  otiier,  is  their  highest  and  most  ri^id  flight,  the  largest  snj^ 
plumage  of  feathers.  In  certain  families,  that  ply  of  air-cells.  This  pneumatic  iq>paiatus  is 
of  the  ostrich  for  example,  the  plumage  of  also  supposed  to  assist  materisUy  in  uie  oxida- 
feathen  makes  a  remarkably  dose  approw^  to  tion  of^e  venous  blood,  and  the  idr  contained 
the  hairy  covering  of  land  mammals.  In  other  in  the  cells  is  presumed  to  operate  upon  the 
famines,  such  as  the  divers,  the  alcadas,  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  in  contact  with 
guillemots,  ^,  the  plumage  more  nearly  ap-  them.  The  volume  of  ur  which  birds  are  thua 
proacfaes  the  furry  coats  of  the  otter  and  the  enabled  to  introduce  into  their  bodies,  the  ease 
seal.  In  the  young  of  birds  tiie  proximate  re-  and  power  with  which  thev  can,  at  will,  expel 
semblance  of  their  plumage  to  the  hairy  cover-  it,  taaen  in  connection  ihm  their  peculiar  or- 
ing  of  mammals  is  even  miM'e  marked.  The  gana  of  voica  satiirfMStorily  account  fbr  what 
limits  of  the  present  article  will  not  permit  the  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable;  erolaaninghow 
description,  at  any  length,  of  the  interesting  some  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  daas,  the 
changes  in  the  color,  and  other  characteris-  common  canary  bird,  or  the  black-poll  warbler 
tics  of  the  plumage,  that  msrk  the  age  and  of  North  America,  for  instance,  are  enabled  to 
gradual  development  of  all  birds,  and  which  give  utterance  to  such  powerf^  notes^  and  to 
present  a  variety,  in  idl  respects,  that  is  continue  them  so  long  without  any  apparent 
almost  beyond  conception,  x^or  can  we  effort  The  construction  of  the  larynx  in  this 
describe,  in  fUl,  the  very  peculiiUT  and  curi-  daas  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  bearing  a  remarkable 
ous  glands  by  means  of  which  birds  dress  reaemblaace  to  oertain  wind  instruments.   This 
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organ  is  made  tip  of  S  parta,  the  tnid  rima  the  seTeral  fauiUea  of  hTunming  birds,  honey- 
glfiUiditf  at  the  upper  part  <»  the  windpipe,  sackefs,  and  a  few  others.  As  a  general  rule  it 
and  the  bronchial  larynx,  which  is  fiimished  is  yery  imperfect,  or  even  wholly  wanting. — 
with  a  pecnliarly  tense  membrane,  performing  The  Tarions  contrivances  and  instinctive  ex- 
the  same  dat^  as  the  reed  in  a  dannet — ^The  pedienta^  by  means  of  which  the  entire  class  of 
larae  proportionate  development  of  the  brain  ocm  develop  the  germs  of  their  mature  or  per- 
and  of  tiie  nervous  system  of  birds  is  another  feet  ovoj  are  remarkable  as  well  as  distingnish- 
diatingwahing  Coatore  of  their  organization.  In  ing  features  in  the  economy  of  their  propaga- 
many  cases  they  exhibit  an  apparent  superiority  tion.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  class,  and  are 
to  ti^e  coiresponding  organs  in  nummaiia  of  without  any  known  exceptions.  They  are 
the  same  rdative  sise  and  weii^t.  Thus,  for  shared  with  them  by  no  other  class  of  animals, 
inafaiiMw^  while  in  man  the  sice  of  the  brain,  in  with  only  occasional  but  remote  approximar 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  body,  varies  tions,  apparent  exceptions  rather  than  reaL 
ftom  ^toJjf  part)  that  of  the  common  canary  Every  individual  of  the  entire  class  deposits  the 
bird  is  A*  There  are,  however,  great  variations  matured  egg  without  any  distinguishable  de- 
fai  regard  to  the  size  of  these  organs  in  diff^ent  velopment  of  the  yonnff  bird.  Lightness  and 
femiUes  and  even  in  different  genera  of  the  buoyancy  of  body,  whether  for  flight  in  the  air, 
same  fiunilieB.  Thus,  while  the  brain  of  the  or  for  freedom  of  motion  on  land  or  in  water, 
goose  is  »}y  of  the  entire  body,  that  of  the  are  essential  pre-requisites  in  the  animal  econo- 
^¥^  ^  17V9  '^  ^^  ^  ^^  common  European  my  of  all  the  yarious  femilies  of  the  class.  So, 
q[wnow  IS  ^.  It  differs  chiefly  teom  the  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is  also  their  abundant 
same  oigan  In  mammalia,  in  the  presence  of  reproduction.  The  vast  numbers  of  their  ene- 
certain  tubercles  correiponding  to  the  corpora  nues,  and  the  many  casualties  to  which  they 
i$riaia  of  other  animals,  and  the  absence  of  are  exposed,  render  a  large  and  constant  propa- 
aeveral  parts  found  in  the  brains  of  the  latter,  gadon  necessary  for  their  preservation.  It  is 
—The  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearings  are  quite  evident  that  any  habit  at  all  correspond- 
aopposed  to  be  most  acute  in  a  large  proportion  ing  with  the  gestation  of  viviparous  animals 
of  tiie  families  of  the  dsss,  much  more  so  tiian  would  be  inconsistent  with  both  of  these  re- 
that  of  taste,  which  is  found  well  developed  in  quirements.  It  would  destroy  lightness  of 
only  a  few  families,  and  still  more  than  that  of  body,  prevent  freedom  of  motion,  expose  to 
touch,  which  ia  presumed  to  be  totally  wanting,  innumerable  dangers  from  enemies,  hinder  from 
The  oigans  of  sight  are  of  great  proportionate  procuring  food,  and  make  fecundity  an  impossi- 
magnitode,  and  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  bility.  Thus,  the  ccmimon  quail  or  partridge 
tbeeeiebral  developments.  They  are  constructed  (ortyx  Virginiana)  of  the  Atlantic  states,  has 
with  a  wonderfol  contrivance  not  inaptty  com-  been  known  to  have  86  eggs  in  a  single  nest. 
pared  with  so  many  peculiar  kinds  of  ^^self-  Before  maturity  the  product  of  this  nest  ex- 
a^iustin^  telescopes.^'  They  are  also  all  pro-  oeeds  in  weic^t  their  parent  at  least  20  fold. 
yided  with  a  very  curious  I4>panitn8  called  the  To  provide  for  these  or  but  one  of  them,  by  in- 
Bdetitating  membrane.  TTlus  is  a  fold  of  the  ternal  organs  ot  development^  would  be  im* 
tmUca  «n^no6k€^  so  arranged  as  to  be  capaUe  possible.  -  Tet  how  simply^  how  perfectly,  and 
of  being  drawn  out  to  cover  the  eye  like  a  how  beantafnlly  are  all  these  requirements  met  by 
oortain,  and  to  be  withdrawn  at  will,  enablfaig  means  of  extenal  substitutes.  The  nests  of  birds 
the  pooflooDor  to  meet  the  brightest  rays  of  the  correspond  with  them  in  their  duties  and  uses, 
son  undazzled  by  its  briliianceL  and  proteoting  to  the  uterine  organs  of  reproduction  of  mam- 
tfae  organ  from  injuries.— Witn  only  a  few  ex-  malia,  and  yet  more  to  the  marsupial  pouches 
cepHops  birds  have  no  external  organs  of  hear>  of  certain  Australian  quadrupeds.  They  serve 
ing  coiresponding  to  an  ear.  We  And  instead  as  external  organs  indispensable*  to  the  de velop- 
aa  aperture  that  is  called  meatut  auAUorvw.  ment  of  the  immature  young;  from  the  first  ap- 
The  mtemal  membranes  of  this  organ  are  con-  peariMioe  of  tiie  germ  m  the  egg,  to  a  maturity 
necCed  vrith  each  other  bv  means  of  the  air*  more  or  less  adyanced,  and  varying  greatiywit^ 
ooDs  of  the  skull  and  have  but  asinc^e  auditory  the  femily;  frcnn  the  ostrich  that  comes  into 
bone. — ^Among  different  authors  there  Is  much  the  world  aUe  to  shift  for  itself  from  the  very 
divenify  of  opinion  in  reRard  to  the  devdop-  shdl,  to  the  blind  and  naked  ofi&pring  of  other 
ment  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  birds.  The  ex-  femilies  that  are  utterly  helpless  when  first 
perimentB  of  Audubon  and  Baohman  would  hatched.  For  this  development  of  the  young 
aeem  to  prove  that  even  in  those  femiliea  birds  there  are  two  essentials— the  external  re- 
in which  this  sense  is  presmned  to  reach  its  ceptsde  which,  thou^  not  always  with  exact- 
highest  point  of  perfection,  the  members  are  ness,  we  call  nests^  and  the  application  of 
directed  by  sight  rather  than  by  smell  to  a  certain  nearly  fixed  or  uniform  amount  of 
their  prey.  Still  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  caloric.  In  nearly  aU  oases  the  latter  is  gen- 
possess  certain  nervous  developments  corre-  erated  by  contact  with  Ad  bodies  of  the  par- 
Kding  to  olfeotory  organs,  which,  if  not  de-  ent  birdia.  In  some  it  is  aided  by  the  heat 
^  for  amell,  possess  no  yery  apparent  pur-  of  the  son.  In  a  few  instances  this  is  effected 
pose. — ^The  sense  of  taste  has  a  limited  d^r^  by  heat  derived  fixmi  vegetable  decomposition, 
of  deyelopment  in  a  few  femilies,  such,  for  in-  or  from  the  sun's  rays,  without  any  parental' 
atanooi  aa  the  diversy  the  waders  in  part,  and  intervention  after  the  deposition  of  the  egg<— 
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Attempts  baye  been  made^  wifb  some  par-  gronnd-bnllderaibiit at  times  true  ndiMn, IDco' 
tifll  Buocess,  to  classify  the  yariovs  architee-  ue  sky-lark  of  EnropcL  Sbo,  The  night-hawks 
tnral  contrivances,  or  their  snbetitates  to  be  and whip-poOT-wiDsofAmerioamakeno nest,  the 
found  connected  with  the  nesting  and  incnba-  former  depositing  their  eggs  npon  the  bare  earth, 
tion  of  birds.  The  most  recent  and  most  always  selecting  a  dte  corresponding  in  color 
nearly  sacoessfol  attempt  to  systematize  the  sab-  to  tlieir  eggs,  the  latter  selecting  dried  leayes  as 
Ject  Ib  that  of  Prof.  James  Bennie  of  King's  better  soitea  to  the  same  pnrposes  of  conceal* 
college,  London.  To  this  the  present  artide  ment  A  yery  lai^  jiroportion  of  the  shore 
will  nearly  conform,  giving^  where  practicable,  birds,  waders,  golls,  &o^  make  use  of  the  bsre 
indigenons  representatiye  examples  and  sap-  sand  with  only  a  slight  ezcayation  for  a  nest 
plying  the  more  noticeable  deficiencies  of  that  Others  of  the  same  n>ecies  are  more  paina-tak- 
arrangement.  In  this  system  the  entire  class  ing,and  constroot  weu-formed  nests.  Tbe  her- 
are  ranged  in  12  gronpe:  miners,  grotmd-bnild*  ring  galls  osnaUv  bnild  a  slight  nest  on  Ibe 
ers,  masons,  carpenten,  platform-boilders,  baa-  gronnd,  but,  after  haying  been  repeatedly  robbed 
ket-makers,  weavers,  tailors^  felt-makerB,  ce-  by  eggers,  the  same  birds  are  known  to  oon- 
menters,  dome-builders,  and  parasites.  The  struct  large  and  quite  daborate  nests  in  trees  or 
objections  to  this  arrangement  are,  that  it  is  on  precipitous  diflEs.  The  mound-bmlders  of 
imperfect  in  itself,  and  that  it  conre^nds  with  Australia  (see  BmrsH  Tubkst)  combine,  in  parl^ 
none  of  the  usual  systems  of  ornithological  the  habits  of  the  miners  with  those  or  the 
daadfication.  The  Lurge  number  of  spedes  ground-builders,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that 
which,  without  being  miners  or  carpenters,  in-  remarkable  ftmily.  Amonff  the  true  ground- 
variably  occupy  for  their  nests  corresponding  builders  may  be  dted  near^  all  the  vultures, 
sites,  namely,  holes  in  the  earth  or  hollow  trees,  the  entire  sub-fsmily  of  drddsd  or  hen-hani- 
have  no  appropriate  place.  Some  of  tiiese  have  era,  the  Bonotriehia  or  song  sparrows  of  Ameri- 
been  improperly  dassed  as  parasites.  Nor  is  ca,  nearly  all  the  waders,  ducks,  geese,  swans^ 
there  a  wellrdenned  place  for  t^e  large  variety  galls,  terns,  ^^  with  more  or  less  representa- 
of  species  bdonging  to  every  order,  which  re-  tives  in  every  order.  The  birds  which,  from 
sort  to  the  bare  groond,  mddng  no  perceptible  their  habits  in  nest-building,  are  dassed  as  mar 
nest,  or  for  that  remarkable  famuy  of  Australian  sons,  are  coroparativdy  few  in  number  of  spe- 
birds,  the  mound-buUders,  whidi  combine  some-  des.  They  are  so  called  because  they  construct 
thinff  both  of  the  miner  and  the  ground-builder,  their  nests,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  walls,  coy- 
It  seldom  if  ever  conforms,  in  a  single  funily  eiings,  banicades.  te.,  of  mud  or  day.  Of  this 
even,  with  any  known  dasaification.  Thus,  the  dass  the  diff  swallow  of  North  America  is  one 
hawks  are  platform-builders,  ground-builders,  of  the  most  remarkable  examples.  The  house 
occupants  of  hollow  trees,  te.  The  swallows  are  swallows,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
miners,  cementers,  dome-builders,  masons,  te.,  thrash  and  bladcbird  of  Europe,  the  robin  and 
and  so  on.  The  mining  birds  compose  a  very  the  pewit  flycatcher  of  North  America,  are 
laree  group,  belonging  to  nearly  every  order,  among  the  most  familiar  examples.  The  spedes 
and  having  no  other  common  peculiarity.  They  known  among  writers  and  travellers  as  the  bak- 
ma^  be  divided  into  2  well-marked  subdi*  er  bird  of  South  America  may  be  given  as  the 
visiODs:  the  true  miners,  which  excavate  holes  most  skilful  and  remarkable  of  this  dsas.  This 
for  themselves,  in  which  they  construct  their  speqjes  constrocts  a  nest  in  the  most  exposed 
nests,  and  those  which,  without  mining,  occupy  situations,  but  at  a  considerable  height,  hemi- 
sites  precisely  similar.  Of  these  a  portion  are  spherical,  or  in  tiie  form  of  a  baker's  oven,  and 
supposed  to  be  paradtio.  availhiff  themselves  of  hence  its  name.  The  opening  of  this  nest  is  lat- 
the  labors  of  others.  Among  the  true  miners  eral,  and  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  and  the 
may  be  named  the  common  bank  swallow,  interior  is  divided  into  2  chambers  by  a  fiarti- 
found  nearly  throughout  the  habitable  globe,  tion  beginning  at  the  entrance.  The  true  car- 
the  bee-eaters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  penters  are  fuso  a  oomparativdy  small  group, 
whole  genus  of  thalassidromflB,  better  known  as  consisting  of  those  which  excavate,  by  thdr 
storm  petrels  or  mother  Oarev's  chii^ens;  as  own  labor,  holes  for  their  nests  in  trees.  Cor- 
ako  the  several  genera  of  puffins,  Idng-fishers,  responding  in  the  selection  of  the  sites  for  their 
penguins,  &c.  Among  the  other  dass,  miners  nests,  but  obtained  without  labor,  are  a  yet 
only  by  occupancy,  may  be  named  the  wood  larger  number  of  spedes,  that,  for  convenience, 
wren  and  the  winter  wren  of  North  America,  are  grouped  with  tiiem,  some  of  which  are  alao 
the  black  guillemot,  and  the  burrowing  owls  paradtic.  The  large  and  widely  distributed 
of  North  and  South  America.  The  last  are  haniif  of  picida  or  woodpeckers  are  the  most 
parasitic  mlDcra,  occupying  invariably  holes  famUiar  examples  of  the  carpenter  bird.  With 
dug  by  other  animals.  The  ground-builders  in-  them  are  also  classed  the  toucans  of  South 
dude  by  far  the  largest  group  of  birds  of  every  America,  the  tomtits,  the  wrynecks,  and  the 
order,  and  nearly  o||^very  £unily,  and  cannot  nut-hatches.  Among  the  more  ocmmon  ex- 
be  defined  with  exactness.  In  it  must  be  amples  of  the  birds  which,  without  being  true 
dassed  many  which  baild  no  nest  otiiers  that  do,  carpenters,  resort  to  similar  places  for  their 
or  do  not  construct  nests,  according  to  circum-  nests,  may  be  mentioned  the  sparrow-hawk,  the 
stances,  those  which  build  on  the  ground  usuaUy,  blue  oird,  tiie  purple  martin,  the  white-bellied 
but  frequentiy  elsewhere,  some  tiiat  areusuaUy  swallow,  and  the  house  wren  of  North  Ameri- 
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cfti  seyeral  species  of  owls,  ftnd  many  othen.—  trae  tailor.  The  beat  known  instance  is  that 
The  platform  builders  are  a  small  bat  distinct  of  the  iyUna  mtoria  of  the  eastern  continent, 
dafls,  whose  architectnre  is  well  defined.  In  it  which  sews  a  dead  leaf  to  a  living  one,  and  be- 
are  embraoed  most  of  the  faleonida  or  hawk  tween  them  oonstmots  its  tiny  nest.  The  blue 
tribe,  the  wood-pigeons,  the  cnckoos  of  Ameri-  yellow-back  warbler  of  America  is  another  re- 
ca,  ^0.  All  the  eagles  are  tme  platform  bnild-  markable  tailor,  though  its  wonderful  skill  is 
ers,  and  many  of  them  constmct  elaborate  and  as  yet  little  known  or  appreciated.  The  felt- 
remarkable  nests,  llie  nest  of  the  white-headed  makers  form  quite  a  Ifiurge  and  well-marked 
eagle  is  a  masave  stmctare,  sometimes  forming  gronp  of  artificers  among  birds.  These  arrange 
an  exact  cube,  each  side  of  which  is  5  feet  the  materials  of  their  nests,  though  more  loose- 

2uare.  The  martial  eagle  of  soutiiem  Africa  ly,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  are 
30  constructs  a  large  platform,  said  to  be  able  put  together  the  fibres  of  felt  These  materials 
to  support  die  largest  man.  These  nests  are  are,  to  all  appearances,  corded  together.  How 
perfectly  flat,  with  no  other  security  against  this  is  done  cannot  be  satlsfactonly  explained. 
theeggsroUingoffthantheever  small  number  The  chaffinch  of  Europe,  the  goldfinch  of 
of  the  latter  and  the  constant  presence  of  one  of  America,  the  canaTy-bird,  and  the  whole  flami- 
the  parents.  The  common  paaseneer  pigeon,  ly  of  humming-birds,  may  be  giyen  as  exempU- 
the  turtle  dove,  and  tiie  yellow-biUed  cuckoo  of  fications  of  this  peculiar  and  int^sresting  group. 
North  America,  are  the  most  fisimiliar  examples  The  cementers  compose  a  very  small  but  well 
of  this  class,  as  also,  in  Europe,  are  the  wood  distinguished  dass,  all  the  members  of  whidi, 
pigeons,  the  ringdoves,  tiie  herons,  and  the  so  fiu*  as  is  at  present  known,  belong  to  the 
storks.  Another  larger  dass^  whose  architect-  family  of  swallows.  These  birds  secrete,  from 
nral  accomplishments  are  even  more  remarka-  glands  on  each  nde  of  the  head,  a  strongly  ad- 
ble,  are  the  basket-makers.  Many  of  these  ex-  hesive  glue,  which  is  dissolved  in  their  saliva, 
hibit  an  elaboration  and  an  ingenuity  beyond  with  which  they  unite  the  materials  of  their 
the  power  of  human  skill  to  imitate.  The  vir-  nests,  and  fasten  them  to  their  proposed  sites. 
eos  of  North  America  weave  a  cup-shaped  has-  The  chimney  swallow  of  North  America  is  the 
ket  nest,  pendant  frt>m  some  convenient  twig,  most  fieuniliar  example  of  this  group,  while  Uie 
the  leaves  of  which  conceal  them  from  enemies,  esculent  swallow  of  the  East  is  the  most  re- 
The  European  bullfinch,  the  American  mock-  markable.  The  dome-builders  might  without 
ing  bird,  the  red-winded  blackbird,  the  yellow-  inconvenience  be  merged  into  the  several 
headed  troopials  of  North  America,  the  ravens,  groups  of  weavers  and  basket-makers.  They 
crows,  and  magpies,  and  the  cyanotts  omnioolor  consist  of  a  large  number  of  species  belonging 
of  Chill,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  more  to  a  great  variety  of  families,  who  construct 
fiuniliar  or  remarkable  of  this  interesdng  group,  covert  nests,  which  are  entered  by  holes  in 
The  last-named  bird  attaches  a  nest  of  singular  the  nde.  These  nests  are  more  common  in 
beauty  and  elaborateness  to  the  stems  of  the  Targe  tropical  countries  than  in  cold.  The  marsh- 
reeds  of  that  country,  constructed  to  resembl»the  wrens,  several  of  the  iyhicola^  among  these 
ripenedseed-vesselsof  the  plant  so  closely  as  to  the  Maryland  yellow -throat,  the  golden- 
deceive  even  the  most  wary.  The  locust^eating  crowned  thrush  or  oven-bird,  the  meadow- 
thrush  of  southern  Africa  builds  a  large  basket  lark,  and  the  quaiL  of  North  America,  are 
fiibric,  containing  many  cells  or  separate  nests,  among  the  most  familiar  representatives  of  this 
fix>m  6  to  20  in  number,  the  joint  products  of,  group  on  this  continent.  In  Europe  it  embraces 
and  occupied  by  as  many  pairs.  The  pensile  tiie  common  wren,  the  chiff-chaff,  the  hay-bird, 
grosbefdc  swings  its  basket  nest  fh>m  a  pendant  the  wood-wren,  the  sparrow,  the  magpie,  and 
twig  over  a  running  stream,  and  makes  its  en-  the  botde-tit,  among  its  best  known  members, 
trance  from  the  bottom.  The  sociable  gros-  The  last  sroup  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
beaks  unite  in  the  construction  of  a  large,  has-  classify.  The  true  parasites,  those  which,  like 
ket-like  duster  of  nests,  sometimes  containing  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  the  cow-blackbirds  of 
200  or  800  in  a  single  structure.  To  describe  North  America,  and  its  congener  of  South 
an,  or  even  a  small  portion  of  the  varieties  of  America,  never  rear  their  own  young,  but  in- 
this  remarkable  daas,  is  beyond  our  present  trude  their  ofEspring  upon  strangers,  always 
purpose  or  our  limits.  The  weavers  are  dosely  laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species, 
allied  to  the  preceding  class,  differing  chiefly  in  are  a  small  but  weU-marked  dass.  The  larger 
their  more  peneile  nests,  and  in  the  superior  number,  which  resort  to  the  chosen  sites  of 
nicety  of  their  structure.'  The  weaver-oriole  other  birds^  but  build  their  own  nests  and  rear 
of  Senegal  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  their  own  young,  are  less  dearly  defined,  be- 
dass.  The  Baltimore  oriole  of  America,  the  cause  they  are  not  uniformly  parasitic  in  their 
Indian  sparrow  of  southern  Asia,  the  crested  habits.  Of  this  latter  class  the  house-sparrow 
fly-catcher  of  southern  Africa^  and  the  ydlow-  of  Europe  as  often  makes  its  own  nest  as  it 
hammer  of  Europe,  are  among  the  more  famil-  seizes  upon  that  of  another  species.  Nearly  or 
iar  and  distinguistiing  instances  of  the  weavers,  quite  all  of  this  class,  usually  marked  as  para- 
Hardly  distinguishable  from  the  2  preceding  sites,  are  so  only  occasionally,  and  by  force  of 
groups  are  the  few  spedes  dassed  as  tailors,  circumstances.  Thetruemembersof  the  group 
The  orchard  oriole  of  America  is  hardly  entitled  are  not  many,  and,  so  fiir  as  is  at  present  known, 
to  be  00  classed,  though  usually  quoted  as  a  are  confined  to  thvtwo  genera,  cuculus  or  true 
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OQckoofl,  and  moloiihras  or  oow-birdB.  (For  cf  of  ibe  Ohinese  alone.  Tbef  use  it  in  the 
the  systematio  daasificatioii  of  birda,  and  the  preparation  of  their  most  refined  flonps.  Alone 
hiatorj  of  the  soienoe,  see  Obsitholoot.)  it  has  an  insipid  glotinons  taste.  A  portion  of 
BIRDS*-NE8T8,  Edcblb,  the  nest  of  the  sear  the  precious  article  is  oftentimes,  bj  way  of 
swallofr  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  lawit  of  ostentation  on  the  part  of  a  host,  placed  in  a 
Java,  and  talangane  of  the  Philipi^nes,  kirunda  prepared  dish  of  food  already  on  the  table,  and 
eteuUnia  of  botanists.  The  bira  is  nnifonnly  m  tne  Tiew  of  the  seated  gnests.  The  Chinese 
dark-colored,  inclining  to  green  on  the  back,  attribnte  to  it  peculiar  strengthening  qmdities; 
and  bine  on  the  breast,  has  a  short,  strong  bill,  bnt  this  sensual  people  chieSly  prize  it  for  its 
broad  at  the  base,  and  is  a  little  smaller  than  alleged  properties  as  an  aphixMisiac;  and  it  is 
our  swallow  martin.  It  gathov  from  the  ooral  singnlar  that  this  word  is  derived  from  the 
rocks  of  the  sea,  a  datinoDS  weed  or  marine  Greek  word  o^pw,  ^^soun  of  the  se%"  which 
ftacas,  which  it  swafiows  and  afterward  dis-  the  fflnten  of  this  nest  oertainly  is. 
gorges,  and  then  applies  this  rowiU  with  its  BlJEtKBEOE,  Gkobos,  M.  D.,  a  social  re- 
plastic  bill,  to  the  sides  of  deep  oavems,  both  in-  former  and  the  founder  of  the  finit  mechanics' 
land  and  on  the  sea-ooast,  to  form  its  nest,  institnte  in  England,  bom  at  Settle,  Yorkshire, 
When  complete  the  nest  \b  a  hollow  hemisphere,  Jan.  10, 1776,  died  in  Lond<»i,  Dec.  1, 1841.  He 
of  ^e  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  ooffee-cap;  early  delayed  a  love  for  soientifio  porsoits; 
when  fresh  made,  is  of  waxy  whiteness,  and  then  staged  medicine  in  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  and 
esteemed  most  valuable;  <^  second  ouality,  London;  was  intimate  while  at  the  Soottiah 
when  the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs;  and  or  thii^  capital  with  the  founders  of  the  ** Edinburgh 
wh^n  the  young  are  fledged  and  flown.  The  Beview,*'  and  was  elected  professor  of  the  Ain* 
lawit  frequents  mostly  the  deep,  surf-beaten  dersonian  institute  at  Glai^w.  In  Nov.  1799 
oaves  of  the  8.  ooast  of  Java,  principally  those  he  gave  hia  first  course  of  lectures  at  Glasgow, 
of  Earang  BoUong  (Hollow  reeSb),  in  the  prov-  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  As 
ince  of  Baylen.  These  caves  open  at  the  base  there  were  no  philosophical  instrument-makers 
of  a  perpendicular  face  of  rook,  nearly  600  feet  at  Glasgow,  he  waa  ooliged  to  have  recourse  to 
high,  the  mouths  being  from  18  to  85  feet  in  ordinary  workmen  to  funiish  his  ^tparatus,  and 
breadth,  and  80  feet  in  height ;  within  they  c(m-  while  explaining  to  them  the  uses  <a  the  instru- 
tinue  to  expand,  until  they  attain  the  enormous  ments,  he  wss  struck  with  the  idea  of  giving  a 
dimenmons  of  from  100  to  120  feet  in  width,  gratuitous  course  of  scientific  lectures  to  uie 
and  450  feet  in  height  and  for  many  hundrea  Glasgow  mechanics,  hx  1601  he  issued  his 
feet  within  the  waves  of  the  Indian  ocean  break  prospectus  for  the  establishment  of  a  dass  solely 
with  terrific  fury.  The  ccdlectors  of  the  nests,  for  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  exerdae  cf 
like  the  Orkney  gatherers  of  eider  duck  down,  the  mechanical  arts,  men  whose  education  in 
are  lowered  over  fearful  chasms,  and  move  early  life  had  precluded  even  the  posaibility  of 
along  a  slippery  foothold,  at  the  risk  of  instant  acquiring  '^the  smallest  portion  of  scientific 
destruction.  The  coUectioos  take  place  in  knovrle^^"  The  first  lecture  was  attended  by 
April,  August,  and  December.  The  day  pre-  75,  but  so  satisfactory  was  it  to  those  who  were 
vious  to  i&  descent  into  the  oaves,  a  Hmoang  present  that  at  the  2d  lecture  the  number  was 
or  feast  is  given,  wayangi  or  games  in  masks  increased  to  200,  at  the  8d  to  more  than  800, 
are  performed,  bufiEaloes  and  goats  are  killed,  and  at  the  4th  to  more  than  600.  In  1802  and 
the  flesh  of  which  is  freely  distributed,  and  a  1808  the  lectures  were  continued;  in  1804  he 
pretty  young  Javanese  girl  is  dressed  up  in  pe*  resigned  his  professorship  and  quitted  Glasgow ; 
culiar  costume,  and  ntfsonifies  Kyai  Batu  &i«  in  1806  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  obtained 
dul  (the  lady  queen  of  the  sonthX  an  imaginary  a  good  practice  as  physician.  In  1820  he  gave 
personage,  to  whom  offerings  are  made,  wluoee  a  gratuitous  course  of  17  lectares  at  the  London 
assistance  is  invoked,  and  who  must  give  per-  instttuti<»i.  In  1828,  a  public  meeting  took  place 
nussion  that  the  collections  shall  commenocL  at  the  Grown  and  Anchor,  at  which  he  presided, 
without  which  the  ooUectors,  though  tralnea  and  which  Dr.  Lushington,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
firom  in£uu7  to  the  dangerous  pursuit,  cannot  David  Wilkie,  and  Mr.  Oobbett,  attended.  The 
enter  liie  caves.  The  Nyai  is  of  course  always  first  ofiScers  of  the  '*  London  Mechanics'  Inatitn- 
fiEivorable,  when  competent  indfpes  are  assured  tion*'  were  elected,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  waa 
that  the  right  period  for  collection  is  at  hand,  chosen  president.  He  continued  his  profes- 
These  nests  are  also  obtained  in  other  parts  of  aonal  avocations,  but  to  the  last  save  much 
Java,  and  the  islands  eastward,  on  the  coasts  time  and  labor  to  efforts  for  the  education  of 

of  Borneo,  and  in  the  limestone  caves  of  tiie   the  pec^le. 

Philippines.    The  whole  product  of  Java,  and  BlR&ENFELD,  a  prindpality  of  Oldenburg 

Ketherlands  India,  in  1850,  on  account  of  the  in  Germany ;  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine^ 

government,  of  which  it  is  a  monopoly,  was  in  the  valley  of  Uie  Nahe,  between  Llchtenberg 

268  iM  piculs,  or  85,784  pounds,  worth  560,-  and  the  province  of  the  lower  Rhine ;  area, 

884  llorins,  or  about  $250,000,  sellinff  according  148  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  82,529.    The  soil  is 

to  quality,  at  fh>m  $5  to  $20  a  pound;  some  of  poor,  though  well  cultivated  wherever  practi- 

the  finer  sorts  selling  in  Chinese  markets  for  cable.    Its  surface  is  covered  with  forests  and 

twice  their  weight  in  silver.    It  is  well  known  mountains ;  it  possesses  iron  mines  and  produces 

that  the  edible  nest  is  a  whimaoal  onlinary  Ian-  i^gates^  chalcedony,  ^c,  which  are  wrought  for 
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exportation.  It  hftsa  market  town  of  the  same  24,  8  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  town- 
name,  pop.  8,900.  oonnoU  of  liTerpool,  but  in  1846  the  board 
BIRKENHEAD,  a  market  town  and  port  of  was  oonstitated  as  at  present— A  priory  was 
Cheshire,  England,  on  the  estoary  of  the  Mersey,  founded  here  by  Ebxtib  de  Massey  in  1150,  and 
opposite  Liverpool,  with  whidi  it  has  oon-  richly  endowed.  It  was  ocoapied  by  the  roy* 
stent  oommnnication  by  8  steam  ferries.  It  alists  in  1644,  and  taken  from  thmn  by  the 
Gomprisea  the  old  extra  psrochial  district  of  its  parliamentary  troops.  In  1848  it  was  de- 
own  name,  a  part  of  Oxton  in  Wooddmrofa,  and  moliahed,  and  nothmg  now  remains  bat  a  por- 
the  township  of  Olanghton  in  Bidstone.  A  tionof  the  gable  and  one  Gothic  window,  whidi 
railway,  16  miles  Ions,  connects  it  with  Ohester:  formerly  belonged  to  the  refectory, 
whenoe  other  roads  ouYerge  to  yarioos  parts  of  BIRKENHEAD,  Sir  John,  an  English  satiri- 
the  kinfldom.  Although  a  place  of  eonsidera-  cal  and  political  writer  of  the  17th  century,  bom 
ble  anttquily,  having  been  founded  at  least  as  at  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  1615,  died  in 
early  as  the  12th  century,  it  dates  its  present  Westminster,  Dec.  4^  1679.  He  was  educated 
•jproipaitf  from  a  verv  recent  period.  Origi-  at  Oxford,  and  appointed  secretary  to  Aroh- 
naUy  a  poor  fishing  Tillage,  numbering  in  1818  bishop  Laud :  in  1642  he  commenced  the  pub- 
scarce  50  inhabitants,  it  grew  with  a  rapidly  lication  of  the  '^  Mercurius  Aulicus^'  or  court 
seldom  witnessed  in  the  old  world,  until  in  1851  Journal ;  this  he  conducted  for  8  years,  its  con- 
its  pop.  was  24,285.  This  increase  is  mainly  tents  being  chiefly  panegyrics  of  the  king  and 
owmg  to  its  excellent  docks,  constructed  since  court.  He  became  in  coosequenoe  an  otjeot  of 
1824.  In  that  year  large  ship-building  docks  aversion  to  the  parliamentarians,  who  persecuted 
were  erected  on  WaUasey-pool,  on  the  N.  W.  him  constantly  during  the  commonwealth.  At 
side  of  the  town,  and  in  1844  a  series  of  splendid  the  restoration  he  was  knighted  and  received 
works^  embracing  a  sea-wall  from  Woodnde  to  several  lucrative  offices. 
Seaoombe,  docks  at  Bridge-end,  a  tidal  basm  87  •  BIREET-EL-H  AD  JI  (lake  of  the  pilgrims), 
aeres  in  extent  and  accessible  at  all  times  by  a  small  lake  lying  N.  E.  of  Cairo  in  ijgypt.  ft 
Teasels  of  12  feet  draught,  and  a  basin  of  16  is  a  place  of  rendesvous  for  the  pilgrims  going 
aerea  for  coasters,  were  conmienced  on  the  over  the  isthmus  to  Mecca,  and  thej  return  to 
Mersey  side.    The  plan  was  also  made  to  em-  that  place  to  separate. 

brace  the  construction  of  a  dam  to  pen  up  the  BmEET-ELrEEROUN,  or  Eoobn  (lake  of 
waters  of  Wallasey-pool  into  a  float,  which  the  horn),  a  lake  in  Eayoom,  central  Egypt,  so 
should  communicate  with  the  principal  tidal  named  from  its  shape,  or  perhaps  from  the  shape 
bashd.  The  first  dock  was  opened  in  1847.  of  the  projecting  spouts  of  a  castle  which  stands 
Warehouses,  on  a  scale  of  corresponding  mao^  on  its  banks ;  length  about  80  m.,  greatest 
nificence,  have  also  been  erected. — ^The  town  is  breadth  6.  Its  shores  are  bluf^  except  on  the 
well  laid  out,  well  lighted,  paved,  and  drained,  south  side,  where  they  are  low  and  sandy.  The 
and  w^  supplied  with  water.  The  streets  are  lake  conmiunicates  with  the  Nile  and  with  the 
remarkably  wide  and  r^gular,the  main  thorough-  canal  which  pomilar  tradition  ascribes  to  Joseph 
fines,  5  in  number,  running  nearly  east  and  the  Hebrew.  This  lake  hsa  been  supposed  iden- 
west,  and  the  shorter  streets  Grossing  them  tical  with  the  an<nent  lake  Moeris,.  which  has 
at  right  angles.  Hamilton  square^  on  high  been  thougtht  to  have  been  an  artificial  lake 
ground  near  tiie  river,  is  a  beautiful  pubuo  made  by  a  Idng  of  that  name.  But  the  present 
plaoe,  6^  acres  in  extent,  and  phmted  wi^  Birket-el-Keroun  is  plainly  a  natural  lake.  It 
ahrubbeo'*  On  Ckmway  street,  one  of  the  abounds  with  fish,  and  like  Lake  Mooris  of  old. 
principal  avenues,  is  a  public  park,  witii  an  is  fiirmed  out  to  nshermra,  and  is  a  souioe  of 
area  of  180  acres,  embracing  flower-beds,  plan-  revenue  to  the  aovemment 
tations,  lakes,  and  drives.  A  weU-stookedmar-  BIREET-EL^iARIOOT  (Mareotis),  a  kke 
ket,  480  ftet  long  by  181  feet  wide,  massive  in  lower  iigypt,  &  E.  of  Alexandria,  once  wash- 
freestone  slaughter  houses,  and  model  dwelling  ing  the  soutiiem  walls  of  that  dty.  It  had  been 
houses  for  the  working  olassee,  are  among  the  diy  for  several  centuries.  In  1801,  the  English 
other  notable  features  of  the  town.  There  are  united  it  by  channel  to  Lake  Aboukir,  in  order 
4  handsome  churches  of  the  establidied  ndigion,  to  obrtruct  the  movement  of  the  French  garri- 
a  Scotch  church,  Roman  Oathotic  and  dissent-  son  at  Alexandria.  '  Mehemet  All  has  filled 
ing  ehapela;  a  theological  school,  established  in  np  the  channel,  and  restored  the  old  Alexan- 
1846,  to  jffovide  clergymen  for  Birkenhead,  drian  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Ro- 
Liverpool,  and  neighboring  places;  an  infirm-  setta  brandti  of  the  Nile  at  Fona.  It  originallv 
ary,  a  lying-in  asylum,  a  oiqpenaary,  a  me-  communicated  also  with  the  Oanopio  branch 
ehanics'  institute,  and  many  free  schools  in  of  the  Nile,  It  merely  left  a  narrow  neck  of 
connection  with  the  different  churches  and  land  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean.  On 
ehapels.  There  is  no  custom  house,  tiie  entries  thia  neck  Alexandria  stood,  and  the  lake  served 
being  made  at  Liverpool.  Manufactures  are  as  a  port  for  the  craft  of  the  Nile, 
earned  on  with  activity,  and  embrace  potteiy,  BIRMINGHAM.  I.  One  ofthe  most  important 
varnish,  boUers,  guns,  Ac  There  are  also  ex-  mannfocturing  villages  of  Oonnecticut,  situated 
tensive  ship-yards  and  iron  founderies.  The  in  Derby  township.  New  Haven  co.,  on  a  com- 
afllhirB  of  tiie  township  are  managed  by  21  mending  eminence  at  the  junction  of  the  Hou- 
eleotiTe  eommiasionen.    There  were  formerly  satonic  and  Naugatnck  nvers,  11  ul  N.  W.  of 
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Kew  Havaii.  It  is  neailr  laid  ont^  and  ooataiiia  ooTorj  in  Matthew  Boolton,  the  spirited  pro- 
annmber  of  chnrohes  and  sohools,  most  of  which  prietor  of  the  Boho  works,  near  Birmingftiam, 
fiice  a  handsome  pnbUo  sonare  in  the  centre  of  and  became  a  partner  in  Mr.  Boolton's  estab- 
the  yillajge.  Its  growth  nas  been  more  rapid  lishment  Steam,  which  was,  before  long,  to 
than  that  of  almost  any  Tillage  in  Oonnecticnt :  aid-Britain  in  maintaining  her  supremacy  against 
in  1840  it  contained  scarcely  a  dozen  houses;  the  world  in  arms,  had  its  chief  centre  at  Boho, 
in  1855  it  had  nnmerons  manniSuctories,  a  bank,  which  became  the  depot  not  only  for  Binning- 
and  about  2,500  inhabitants.  The  first  pin  fao-  ham  wares,  pn^rly  so-called,  but  for  machinery, 
tory  in  the  United  States  was  establish^,  here,  Birmingham  was  the  first  place  to  feel  the  bene- 
and  is  stiU  in  successM  operation.  BolUng  fit  of  this  accession  of  strength  to  tiie  nation, 
mills  for  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  fiustories  of  The  new  power  was  at  once  hitroduced  into  all 
carriage  spnnigs  and  axles,  bolts,  augers,  well  the  manufacturing  processes  already  established, 
chains,  tacks,  and  other  articles ;  lumbcor  and  and  their  prosperity  led  the  way  to  an  endless 
coal  yards,  warehouses,  and  many  stores,  are  succession  of  inventions  and  adaptations.  Dor- 
among  the  eTidences  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ing  the  last  25  yean,  Birmini^iam  has  reodTed 
place.  The  yalue  of  the  roanufactares  is  about  a  still  greater  accession  of  strength  and  proe- 
11,500,000  per  annum.  A  bridge  across  the  perity  in  the  railway  system.  Arulway,  ^'the 
Kaagatuck  connects  Birminj^ham  with  Derby,  London  and  Birmingham,"  was  commenced  in 
whidi  is  a  station  on  the  Nangatnck  railroad,  1888,  and  opened  in  1888.  This  (which  is  now 
and  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  steamboats  plying  the  centre  of  the  mighty  ^  London  snd  N<»t]i- 
between  it  and  New  York.  IL  A  bcfouffh  m  western,"  with  its  twenty-eight  millions  ster- 
AJleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  tne  S.  ling  of  cspital)  at  once  concentrated  upon  Bir- 
bank  of  the  Monong^ela  river,  about  2  m.  min^am  the  traffic  of  the  midland  counties 
above  its  confluence  with  the  AUef^iany.  Al-  with  London.  Birmingham  became  tiie  con- 
though  but  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  with  whichs  verging  point  of  numerous  lines  of  railways^ 
it  is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry,  and  a  suq>en-  whidi  joined  it  with  London  on  the  south, 
saon  bridge  1,500  ft  long,  it  has  reached  the  di-  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester  on  the  north, 
mensions  of  a  flourishing  and  important  town,  and  with  the  east  and  west  of  England. — A 
It  has  several  churches,  and  in  1857  had  1  man-  mere  list  of  the  manufacturing  processes  car- 
ufactory  of  iron  railing,  screws,  and  machines;  ried  on  at  Birmingham  womd  require  the 
1  of  wagons,  1  of  glass,  2  of  cabinet  ware,  1  whole  space  appropriated  to  this  article.  We 
planing  mill,  1  pottcoy,  and  4  breweries.  Pop.  will  only  mention  brass  and  bronzed  goods  of 
in  1850,  8,742.  The  suburb  of  East  Binning-  every  description,  and  every  variety  of  ezcel- 
hom,  with  1,694  inhabitants,  adjoins  it  on  ^^  lence,  induung  gas  fixtures,  stove  ornaments, 
east  mouldings  and  cornices,  curtain  rods  and  rings. 
BIRMINGHAM,  one  of  the  most  important  with  countless  small  articles.  Mixed  mew 
manufacturing  towns  of  England,  112  miles  N.  goods^  such  as  Britannia  metal,  queen*s  metaL 
W.  from  London;  pop.  282,841.  Situated  nearly  albata,  and  electroplate,  induing  dinner  and 
in  the  centre  of  England,  and  In  the  heart  of  a  tea  services,  spoons,  salvers,  and  similar 
mineral  district,  Birmingham  has  for  centuries  articles,  plated  goods  which  are  considered 
been  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  importance,  inferior  to  the  plated  goods  of  Sheffield, 
The  impetus  ^ven  in  modern  times  to  manu-  Japanned  goods,  both  flat  and  hollow  goods, 
facturing  processes  by  the  discovery  of  steam,  papier  mach6  in  an  infinite  variety  of  artides 
and  by  the  improved  methods  of  treating  me-  for  household  or  personal  purposes  of  use 
tallia  ores,  has  raised  Birmingham  to  the  rank  or  ornament  The  degant  designs  of  these 
of  one  of  the  workshops  of  the  world.  It  is  goods,  and  the  fine  pictorid  ornaments  with 
now  the  seat  of  manufacture  for  every  descrip-  which  the  best  goods  are  adorned,  have  given 
tion  of  hardware  and  omamentd  metd  wore,  employment  to  some  excellent  artists.  Mother 
^  Beside  metal  works,  a  variety  of  other  fdnios  of  pearl,  tortoise  shell,  and  ivory  goods,  whe- 
have  been  introduced,  such  as  india-rubber,  ther  used  as  ornamental  accessories,  or  as  the 
papier  mach6,  mother  of  pearL  and  other  hard,  wincipd  faUbno  of  the  manufactured  artides. 
though  not  metsllic  wares.  The  artides  made  Fire*arms  in  great  numbers  are  made  in  Bimung- 
chieny  come  within  the  dass  of  omamentd  and  ham ;  during  the  last  war.  the  British  govern- 
fumishing  goods.  OnUery  and  tools  never  were  ment  was  Itfgdy  supplied'  by  the  Birmingham 
made  to  any  extent  in  Birmingham ;  and  of  late  makers.  To  these  may  be  added  silver  goods, 
years,  dthough  Birmingham  has  maintdned  her  thimbles,  pencil  cases,  dresring  case  fdmitare^ 
position  in  the  productions  of  goods  made  of  and  a  variety  of  small  silver  artides;  small  iron 
Drass  and  mixed  metals,  the  iron  and  steel  fiv-  and  wire  goods,  steel  pens,  pins,  ndla,  screws, 
nishing  goods  trade  has  found  a  favorable  dte  in  are  also  largdy  made.  Castings  were  formerly 
varions  towns  of  the  surrounding  district  If  very  genera)  in  the  manufacture  of  Birmingham 
any  one  particular  fact  can,  in  the  history  of  na-  goods.  But  the  substitution  of  the  die  and 
tions  and  cities,  be  assigned  as  a  cause  of  pros-  stamping  process,  and  of  thin  plates  for  the 
perity  or  reverse,  Birmingham,  in  common  with  solid  mass,  enables  the  manufacturers  to  pro- 
many  other  towns  of  the  north  of  England,  owes  duce  much  cheaper  and  lighter  goods.  The 
her  modem  fame  and  advancement  to  James  difference  in  excellence  between  the  two  pro- 
Watt    Watt  found  a  patron  for  his  great  dia*  cesses  is  not  in  question;  the  difference  in  cost 
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places  stamped  bollow  ornaments  within  eyeiy  on  Birnam,  Malcolm  did  his  w(H*k  of  woodcoiter 

one's  reach.    Casting  is  now  ahnost  exclusively  very  thoronghly;  since  it  is  now  as  bleak  a 

confined  to  heavy  goods.    These  mannfactnres  hennery  hill  as  any  in  Scotland,  with  scarcely 

give  employment  to  large  nombers  of  persons,  a  stnnted  Scottish  pine  or  two,  to  mark  the 

— The  political  history  of  Birmingham  is  not  relics  of  the  far-fiuned  Birnam  wood, 

important.    It  was  an  obscure  village  for  oen-  BIBNEE,  Old,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 

turies.    The  gradual  increase  of  metal  mann-  .  Bomoo^  central  Africa,  70  miles  W.  of  Kookea, 

fftctores.  for  which  its  contiguity  to  the  mines  on  the  Yeoo ;  pop.  about  10,000.    It  is  said  ta 

and  smelting  works  gave  it  £a«mties,  first  called  it  have  formerly  had  200,000  inhabitants.    The 

into  notice.    The  introduction  of  French  tastea  ruins  of  the  stone  walls  by  which  it  was  en- 

and  French  ornaments,  by  Oharles  IL.  hicreasea  closed  are  still  visible. 

the  activity  of  the  Birmingham  traaers.  The  BIBNET,  Jambs  G.,  an  American  politician, 
town  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty.  bomuiDanville,Ky.,  Feb.  4, 1792,  died  at  Perth 
Hie  public  buildings  are  modem.  The  town  haU,  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  26, 1857.  He  studied  law,  and ' 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  removed  early  to  Alabama,  where  he  flourished 
Bome,  Ib  a  noble  structure.  It  is  of  Anglesey  in  his  profession  and  held  the  office  of  district 
marble.  The  hall  itself  is  145  feet  long,  65  feet  attorney.  Having  had  his  attention  turned  to- 
wide,  and  65  feet  high^  and  contains  a  grand  or-  ward  the  question  of  property  in  slaves,  in  1883, 
gsn,  one  of  the  finest  m  Europe^  wit^  78  draw-  he  interested  himseli  in  the  organization  of  a 
atopa,  and  upward  of  4^000  pipes.  This  magnifi-  branch  of  the  colonization  society  for  the  state 
cent  instrument)  and  the  convenience  of  the  of  Alabama.  Soon  afterward,  retumiug  to  Een- 
great  hall,  bring  together  in  Birmingham  musi-  tucky,  he  organized  one  there  also,  of  which 
oal  festivals  of  the  first  character.  Among  the  he  became  president.  But,  in  1834,  his  views 
other  notable  buildings  are  the  royal  free  gram-  rapidly  advancing,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
mar  school,  the  Boman  Oatholic  ci^edral  and  immediate  emancipation  in  a  public  letter,  at 
college,  the  school  of  design,  and  the  market  the  same  time  emancipating  all  nis  own  slaves, 
halL  There  are  several  public  institutions  of  about  20  in  number.  Making  arrangements  to 
an  educational  character :  mechanics'  institutes,  establish  a  newspaper  to  disseminate  these  views 
literary  societies,  reading  rooms,  and  librariea.  at  Danville,  where  he  resided,  and  where  he  held 
It  is  one  of  the  cities  in  which  a  government  the  situation  of  professor  in  the  university, 
flohool  of  design  has  been  established;  and  we  he  found  it  impossible  to  have  such  a  paper 
believe  that  the  Birmingham  school  is  the  best  printed  in  Kentucky,  and  removed  to  Oincin- 
attended,  and  has  been  most  successful.  These  nati,  where  he  began  to  issue  the  '^  Philanthro- 
flohools  are  attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes,  pist.''  It  had  not  been  long  published  before  it 
both  juvenile  and  adults,  in  separate  studios,  wasfound  no  less  obnoxious  to  public  sentiment 
The  public  schools  are  the  royal  free  grammar  in  Ohio  than  it  had  been  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
achook,  a  fine  institution,  and  endowed  witii  presswas  thrown  into  the  river.  The  editor, 
about  $40,000  per  annum ;  the  blue  coat  school,  however,  managed  to  revive  it,  and,  in  connection 
and,  beside,  the  ordinary  parochial  schools,  with  Dr.  Bailey,  to  make  it  a  powerful  iostru- 
Qaeen's  college,  established  in  1843,  as  its  name  ment  in  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  state. 
imports,  is  of  collegiate  character,  and  grants  About  the  year  1886  he  went  to  New  York,  as 
degrees  in  art,  laws,  'or  medicine.  There  is  secretary  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
alao  a  college  for  Independents  near  Binning-  and  for  many  years  devoted  his  time  and  strength 
ham.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  insti-  to  the  ftirtiierance  of  the  objects  of  that  so- 
tntions  of  a  benevolent  character;  the  gen-  dety,  by  letters  and  articles  from  the  press  and 
oral  hospital,  the  queen^s  ho^ital,  a  Magdalen  by  pubuo  addresses  wherever  he  could  make 
hospital,  a  blind  institution,  are  among  the  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  His  purpose  was 
chief.  to  build  up  a  political  party  upon  the  single 
BIRNAM.  a  hill  in  Perthshire,  in  the  western  questionof  slavery,  to  act  upon  the  govern- 
Ul^ilandB  at  Scotland,  rendered  famous  by  its  ment  within  the  forms  of  the  constitution ;  and 
oonneotion  with  the  history  of  Macbeth,  and  he  succeeded  in  forming  an  organization  In 
immortalized  by  Shakeepeare.  It  was  foretold  to  most  of  the  northern  states,  under  the  name  of 
the  ambitious  thane,  yet  guiltless,  except  in  the  liberty  party.  During  his  absence  in  Eng- 
thought,  of  bloody  ambition,  that,  until  Birnam  land,  he  was  nominated  in  1840  by  that  party 
wooa  should  come  to  Dunsinane,  his  life  and  for  the  presidency,  but  met  with  little  suc- 
power  could  suffer  no  disaster.  On  the  approach  cess.  He  was  again  nominated  in  1844,  when 
of  Malcolm,  with  the  avenging  army,  composed  he  received  more  votes.  It  was  changed 
of  the  loyal  clans,  aided  by  Seward,  earl  of  upon  his  friends  at  the  time,  that,  by  with- 
Korthumberland,  ignorant  of  the  prophecy,  the  drawing  their  votes  from  Mr.  Clay,  especially 
faivaders  cut  down  the  boughs  and  bore  them  in  the  state  of  New  York,  they  accompUshed 
as  leafy  screens,  by  which  to  conceal  their  num-  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  thus  aiming  the 
bers^  when  the  report  of  *'  the  moving  forest,"  death-blow  at  their  own  projects.  Previous 
marching  upon  Dunsinane,  struck  a  &tal  despair  to  tins,  in  1842,  Mr.  Bimey  had  become  a  resi- 
Into  the  soul  of  the  usurper.  It  has  been  re-  dent  of  lOchi^^  where  he  was  disabled,  by  a 
marked  by  an  intelligent  traveller  in  tiie  high-  &11  ftY)m  \m  horse  not  long  afterward,  from 
landi^  ihalf  if  indeed  there  ever  were  a  forest  taking  the  active  part  in  politics  to  which  he 
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bad  been  aocnstomed.    The  latter  pert  of  lue  oondemned  to  death  bythe  revolntioiiazT  triba- 

life  w»8  gpent  at  PeiiJi  Ambo^,  N.  J.  nal  for  having  favored  the  Yendeaoa,  smce  he 

BIRON.    L  Abmahd  dx  Gobtaut,  baron,  a  had  not  oonqaered  them.    The  memoirs  pub- 

French  general,  bom  in  1624^  died  July  20,  lished  in  182SL  nnder  the  name  of  the  duke  of 

1592.    He  was  of  an  ancient  iSunily  of  Peri-  Lanzan,  are  of  donbtfiil  anthenticitj. 
gord,  was  educated  among  the  pages  of  Mar-       BIRON.  Bibkbt,  or  BOhse^,  EmisT  John,  a 

garet,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  of  Frands  L,  Russian  aaventorer,  born  in  1687,  died  Dec.  28, 

^served  in  Piedmont  under  Marshal  Brissac,  dis-  1772.    The  grandson  of  a  groom,  and  a  groom 

tinguished  himself  during  the  religious  wars  in  himselt^  he  found  access  to  the  household  of 

the  Catholic  army,  fighting  at  die  battles  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  niece  of  Peter  the  Grea^  and 

Dreux,  St.  Denis,  and  Moncontour,  and  was  became  her  favorite  and  lover  during  her  reign 

created  grand  master  of  artillery  in  1669.    He  in  Oourland,  and  residence  in  Mittan.     Alter 

was  suspected  by  the  court  and  the  Guises  of  a  Anna  became  empress,  she  took  Biron  with  her 

secret  inclination  to  Protestantism,  and  owed  to  St  Petersburg,  made  him  great  chamberhun, 

his  safety  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  his  and  heaped  honors  and  wealth  unon  him.    He 

Srecaution  in  planting  2  culverins  in  front  of  his  now  adopted  the  coat  of  arms  ana  the  name  of 
welling.  He  negotiated  with  the  Huguenots  the  celeorated  French  ducal  family  of  Biron. 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  received  the  baton  of  As  the  favorite  of  the  empress,  he  ruled  abso- 
marshsl  of  France  in  1577,  held  various  com-  lutely  over  Russia.  The  princes  Ddgoroudd, 
mands  in  Guienne  and  the  Low  Countries,  was  who,  when  Anna  was  made  empress,  kicked 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  Henry  I V^  oontrib-  Biron  out  of  her  closet,  and  made  it  a  condition 
nted  to  the  victories  of  Arquea  and  Ivry,  and  that  he  should  remun  in  Mittau,  became  the 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  £pemay.  He  was  the  first  victims  of  his  venjieance.  Executions  fol- 
godfather  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  H.  Ghablbs  lowed  each  other,  and  m  this  manner  thousands 
PS  GoNTAUT,  duke,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  were  murdered.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was 
French  general  of  brilliant  reputation,  called  the  spared.  Among  his  favorite  cruelties  was  that 
'Mightning''  of  France^  bom  in  1562,  behead-  of  fireezing  his  victims  to  death,  ordering  men 
ed  in  the  yiurd  of  tiie  Baatile,  July  81,  1602.  and  women  to  be  put  naked  under  the  spoats  of 
His  valor  was  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  pumps  in  a  temperature  of— 20^  F.  and  even  less. 
Arques  and  Ivry,  at  the  sieges  of  Paris  and  During  the  reign  of  Anna,  the  nobility  of  Cour- 
Rouen,  of  Amiens  and  La  Fdre,  and  in  the  en-  land,  who  a  few  vears  before  had  refiued  to  ad- 
counter  at  Aumale.  He  was  made  admiral  of  mit  Lis  name  in  the  rolls  of  their  caste,  frighten- 
France  in  1692 ;  marshal,  in  1694 ;  governor  of  ed  by  his  ferocity^  elected  him  as  their  sovereign 
Burgundy,  in  1696 ;  duke  and  peer,  in  1598 ;  duke,  his  competitor  being  the  celebrated  ICfui- 
and  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  £lizabeth  rice  of  Saxony,  the  natural  son  of  Augustas  H. 
of  England  and  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  Of  inor-  king  of  Poland,  known  as  Marechal  de  Saxe,  and 
dinate  vanity  and  ambition,  ruined  by  losses  at  as  the  victor  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  who  was 
play  and  by  prodigal  expenditures,  ungrateful  supported  by  the  interest  of  his  father,  and  of 
to  Henry  lY.,  who  had  loaded  him  with  favors  Louis  XV.  Named  by  Anna  r^nt  of  the  em- 
and  even  saved  his  life  in  the  engagement  at  pire,  and  tutor  of  her  nephew  and  snooeasor 
Fontaine  Fraogaise,  he  contrived  with  Savoy  during  his  minority,  the  ambitious  adventurer 
and  Spain  a  plot  for  the  dismemberment  of  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  push  aside  his 
France.  His  intrigues  were  discovered  by  the  pupil,  and  to  seize  the  imperial  crown  for  his 
king,  who  pardoned  him  once,  and  even  after  own  eldest  son,  marrying  him  to  the  grand 
he  renewed  his  treason  Henry  was  disposed  to  duchess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
indulgence,  provided  he  would  confess  and  re-  Eis  reign  as  regent  lasted  but  a  few  months, 
pent  of  his  crime.  Biron,  however,  persisting  As  early  as  1740,  Field-marshal  Kdnich,  once 
m  denying  every  thing,  was  abandoned  to  jus-  his  accomplice,  secretly  conspired  against  him, 
tice,  committed  to  the  Bastile,  and  H>eedily  and  on  the  mght  of  Nov.  20,  gave  orders  to 
judged,  condemned,  and  executed.  IIL  Aj»-  seize  him  in  his  bed,  and  to  put  him  in  irons. 
MAjn>  Louis  de  Gobtaut,  duke,  a  French  gen-  He  was  shut  up  first  in  the  fortress  of  Schlue- 
eral,  bom  at  Paris,  April  16, 1747,  died  by  the  selburg^  then  after  his  condemnation  to  death 

Suillotine,  Dec.  81, 1798.    He  bwe  the  title  <^  in  1741,  and  the  commutation  of  this  penalty 

uke  of  Lauzon  till  1788.    Surrounded  by  every  into  exHe  for  life,  he  was  sent  to  Pelim  in  Sib^ 

advantage  of  birth  and  fortune,  with  a  noble  ria.  600  miles  beyond  Tobolsk,  to  a  prison  soe- 

figure  and  cultivated  mind,  he  passed  several  cially  prepared  for  him  by  the  orders  of  K&- 

years  in  dissipation  in  England,  Russia,  Poland,  nich.    The  princess  Anna,  mother  of  the  infant 

and  France,  till  he  was  hopelessljr  involved  in  sovereign,  was  proclaimed  by  Mtlnich  resent  of 

debt    He  left  his  property  to  his  creditors;  the  empire,  but  was  in  her  turn  overthrown 

went  with  La£ayette  to  fight  for  the  Amer-  in  1741  by  Elizabeth,  who  becoming  empress, 

ican  revolution ;  returned  to  France,  was  elected  sent  Munich  to  Siberia,  to  replace  Biron,  whom 

deputy  for  the  nobility  of  Quercy  to  the  states  she  recalled  from  hii  prison  and  exile.  The  2  an- 

ffeneral  of  1789 :  dedi^d  against  the  court,  and  tagomst&  the  one  returmng  the  other  going, 

became  the  confidant  and  secret  asent  of  Philip-  met  in  Ejssan  while  changing  post-horses,  and 

pe  Egalit6.    He  served  the  repubuc  in  Corsica,  exchanged  looks  but  not  woitls.    Biron  was 

Savoy,  and  La.Vend^  but  was,  neverthdees^  ordered  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Zaroelaw. 
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'WhesD.  Peter  IH  Boooeeded  EBiabeth,  he  re*  ddoiL  bo  that  all  departures  fiiom  the  natural 

called  Biron  to  8t  Petersbars,  and  Oatharine  period  of  gestation  in  the  human  raoe  or  any 

IL  subeequently  restored  to  him  his  forfeited  other  speoies  of  mammalia,  are  accidental  or 

duchy  of  Oourland.    On  Jan.  20,  1768,  Biron  ezoeplional  phenomena.    The  40th  week  is  the 

entered  his  capital  of  lOttan.    His  rule  was  natural  time  of  labor  for  a  healthj  woman. 

Just  and  mild  until  his  death. — ^He  left  2  sons,  The  child  is  then  mature  for  birth.    Oontrao- 

the  eldest  of  whom,  Peter,  succeeded  to  the  tions  of  the  womb  oommenoe  about  that  time, 

dnkedom  of  Oourland,  but  having  given  ooca-  and  give  sensations  of  a  somewhat  violent  na- 

sion  for  discontent,  the  Oourland  nobles  in-  ture,  which  are  commonly  called  "Labor  pains," 

voked  the  interference  of  Oatharine.    In  1705  The  preliminary  pangs  do  not  last  long,  and  only 

he  was  obliged  to  cede  his  rights  to  the  empress,  give  a  feeling  of  unpleasant  strain  or  pressure, 

after  which  he  went  "to  Prussia,  where  he  ao-  The  pregnant  female  seized  with  these  slight 

quired  by  purchase  several  ducal  ea^tes,  among  pains,  may  be  unable  to  move  for  a  short 

others  that  of  Sagan.    He  died  on  one  of  his  space  of  time ;  but  when  the  pain  is  gone,  she 

estates  in  1800,  leaving  4  daughters,  one  of  may  feel  well  again  for  several  hours.    These 

whom  is  still  known  in  the  elegant  aristocratic  are  called  ^feljse  kbor  pains,*  and  '^premoni- 

and  political  world  where  she  first  bore  the  tory   symptoms.^'     After   some  hours,   true 

name  of  the  duchess  of  Dino,  and  afterward  labor  pains  commence.    They  are  more  violent, 

that  of  the  duchess  of  SagaOi  last   longer,  and   return   sooner.     They  are 

BIRR,  or  Pabsonstown,  a  town  in  King's  caused  by  contractions  of  the  womb,  and  in- 

00.,  Ireland,  621^  miles  from  Dublin ;  pop.  6,886.  voluntary  efforts  to  expel  the  foetus.    During 

It  has  had  its  iill  share  of  hiAtori<»l  and  miU-  the  period  of  gestation,  the  womb  grows  larger 

tary  recollections  and  disasters,  from  the  9th  with  tl^e  growth  of  tne  embryo,  and  at  the 

oentory  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.    Near  it  is  time  of  parturition  has  acquired  considerable 

Birr  castle,  the  residence  of  tiie  earl  of  Bosse,  force  and  volume.    The  cervix  uteri  and  ^e 

where  is  situated  the  celebrated  observatory  vagina,  on  the  other  hand,  become  relaxed  and 

and  telescope  of  that  distingnised  man  of  science,  capable  of  much  distention  at  that  time.    The 

BIBSTALIi,  a  parish  of  Yorkshire,  England,  child  is  enveloped  in  a  double  sac  of  mem- 

in  the  West  Riding,  7  miles  8.  W.  of  Leeds;  branes  filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid,  the 

pop.  86,222.    It  contains  8  populous  town^ips^  head  downward  and  the  face  in  front;  but,  as 

and  41  woollen  and  worsted  mills.    There  are  the  uterus  contracts  above,  it  forces  downward 

also  cotton  and  silk  manufactories^  and  mines  of  the  contents  with  a  sort  of  spiral  movement, 

coal  and  iron.    The  York  and  North  Ifid^d  causing  the  child  to  descend,  head  first,  from 

railway  passes  near  the  place.  the  abdominal  to  the  pelvic  region,  with  the 

BIRTH.    The  birth  of  a  child  is  its  deliver-  back  of  the  head  in  lieu  of  the  face  finally 

ance  firom  the  womb  of  the  mother,  in  whidh  turned  in  firont.    The  fluid  contained  in  the 

It  had  lived  some  40  weeks  already,  without  membranes  enveloping  the  fcdtus  is  usually 

breathing ;  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  sepa-  forced  out  first,  with  a  portion  of  the  sac, 

rate  existence  in  the  world,  in  which  the  infant  forming  a  sort  of  bladder,  oomm(Hily  called  the 

Hves  and  breathes  as  other  bdngs  of  its  race  *'  bag  of  waters,"  which  gradually  distends  the 


and  species.    The  physical  organism  of  man  parts,  before  the  child  is  bom.    By  repeated 

commences  its  existence  in  vie  womb,  first  contractions  of  the  womb,  the  bag  of  waters 

as  an  embryo,  which  is  gradually  developed  soon  bursts,  discharging  the  contents,  dimin* 

into  a  foetus ;  then  as  an  immature  corporeal  ishing   the  volume,  and  allowing   the   head 

frame ;  and  finally  as  a  mature  child,  sufifcient-  of  the  child  to  occupy  the  lower  space.    The 

]j  deyeloped  to  be  bom  into  the  world.    At  bones  of  the  cranium  are  imperfectly  united  at 

the  «id  of  the  89th  or  the  beginning  of  the  this  period,  and  easily  yield  in  various  direc- 

40th  week,  the  child  has  reached  its  perfect  tions.  to  suit  the  form  of  the  external  parts,  as 

uterine  development^  and  is  prepared  for  birth  the  head  descends  into  the  pelvic  ca^ty,  and 

into  the  external  world ;  but  various  causes  in-  passes  through  the  os  tineas  and  the  opening  of 

ddental  to  the  mother,  may  precipitate  ^e  the  vulva.     When  the  head  has  passed^  the 

parturient  efforts  of  the  womb,  and  cause  un-  body  follows  eanly  and  rapidly.    Such  is  the 

timely  birth ;  or  retard  the  natural  course  of  process  of  a  natural  birth ;  and  in  a  healthy 

labor,  and  require  artificial  aid  in  parturition,  state,  all  parturition  would  be  natural  and  easy. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  birth,  therefore,  such  unattended  with  much  pain,  beyond  the  passing 

as  preanature,  mature,  and  late ;  untimely,  nat-  pangs  of  a  few  violent  spasmodio  efforts  in  the 

nru,   and  artificial ;  healthy,  unhealthy,  and  womb,  contracting  to  expel  the  fostiu.    There 

irregnlar;  normal,  abnormal,  and  exceptional;  are,  however,  some  exeepdons  to  this  natural 

and  an  these  complications  depend  mainly  on  process,  mostly  >n  feebfe  and  unhealthy  wo- 

tbe  health  of  the  mother,  idthough  the  health  men.    An  easy  birth  occurs  in  due  season, 

and  physical  conformation  of  the  child  may  and  without  much  straining  effort    A  difficult 

be  advantageously  or  otherwise  affected'  by  birth  proceeds  naturally,  but  with  some  delay 

the  influence  of  the  parent  on  its  uterine  exist*  and  painful  efEbrts.    Instead  of  terminating  in 

enoe.    The  period  of  gestation  differs  widely  an  hour  or  two,  it  may  be  prolonged  over  8  or 

in  animals  of  different  species;  but  in  each  10  or  20  hours,  or  more;  sometimes  even  lasting 

partioolar  species  it  is  fixed  by  nature  with  pre«  several  days,  though  rarely  more  than  one. 
TOL.  m. — 19                   ' 
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Ph>tracted  Ubon  are  not  alwajv  very  pcinfiil;  im  mort  liable  to  ih«ae  ravnliioiiai  ivldoli  do- 

they  are  neoeBsary  to  prepare  the  parta,  in  wo-  tach  the  embryo  or  the  partially  formed  fcstua 

men  who  are  not  very  yonng  when  they  give  from  the  womb^  before  ue  time  appointed  by 

birth  to  a  fint  ehUd.    Aa  artificial  birth  is  ao-  the  laws  of  natore.    Birth  may  oocar,  there- 

eompliflbed  by  the  aid  of  instmmenta  or  by  fore,  prematurely,  matnrelr,  or  later  than  the 

the  hands  of  the  practitioner.    Sometimes  it  &  usual   period.     The  child  ma^  be  nataraUy 

eomparatively  %asy,  and  without  mudi  pain,  heaithyorunhealthyin  the  womb;  or,  if  healthy 

It  ia,  in  faot^  mostly  intended  to  fiicilitate  a  in  the  womb,  it  may  be  injured  at  the  birth  by 

difficult  natural  biith.    A  premature  birth  la  malformation  in  the  mother,  or  misnumagemei^ 

one  which  occurs  some  weeks  before  the  natu-  in  the  deliTerjr.    Birth  may  be  untimely,  or 

ral  period :   mostly  at  the  end  of  the  7th  natural,  or  artificial,  where  instruments  or  ar- 

month,  in  lieu  of  the  9th.    Though  40  weeks  tificial  ud  are  used  in  parturition.    It  may  be 

ia  the  ftill  period  of  uterine  maturity,  the  hu-  normal,  or  abnormal,  where  the  fmtus  is  wdl 

man  footus  is  completely  formed  at  the  end  of  formed  in  the  womb,  or  uodeTcloped  in  its  due 

the  6th  month ;  and  there  are  instances  on  proportions ;  and  where  two  or  more  are  bom 

record  of  5-month8  children  living.    The  birth  as  twins,  the  case  is  more  or  leas  exertional ; 

is  called  ^  untimely"  when  it  occurs  before  the  the  birth  of  each  one  may  be  difficult,  or  not^ 

end  of  the  7th  month,  and  such  diildren  can  as  thttr  positions  or  nresentations  areunfavorar 

tarely  be  kept  alive.    A  premature  birth,  even  ble  or  otherwise.    Katnral  birth  at  the  tdH. 

mA  the  end  of  7  months,  is  ver^  different  from  time  is  very  simple,  and  fortunately^  the  most 

a  natural  birth  at  the  full  period.    The  child  common.    Difficult  parturition  requires  careful 

doea  not  cry  like  a  fhU-grown  infant^  but  utters  management  by  an  accomplished  midwife ;  and 

a  foint  sound,  deeps  constantly,  and  must  be  as  every  variety  of  accident  and  difficulty  has 

warmly  wrapped  in  flannel  day  and  night,  or  its  been  well  observed  and  studied,  there  is  little 

hands  and  feet  might  be  immemately  chilled,  and  Apprehension  of  unpleasant  complication  where 

h^Jured  for  the  rest  c^  life.    According  as  the  good  advice  is  sougnt  in  time, 
ohild,  thus  prematurely  bom,  is  more  or  less       BISAYA,  a  word  signifying  to  tattoo ;  the 

mature  in  uterine  development,  the  sldn  is  red  name  given  to  the  people  of  that  portion  c€the 

over  the  whole  body,  or  sometimes  blue,  and  Philippine  archipelago,  compristng  Samar,  Pa- 

eovered  with  a  fine,  long^  downy  hair,  particn-  nay,    Leyte,  K^groa,  Zebu,    Masbate,  Bohol, 

larly  on  the  sides  of  the  ftuoe  and  on  the  baclc  8ibuyan,  Tioao,  OnimaruL  Panamaio,  and  nu- 

The  fontanel  is  large;  the  bones  of  the  skull  merous  smaller  islands.    TneBisayansoompiue 

are  easily  moved ;  the  &oe  is  wrinkled  and  about  ^th  of  the  population  of  the  PhiUroine 

looks  old ;  the  eyes  are  often  dosed ;  the  finger  ishmds.    The  Biaayan  language,  of  which  there 

and  toe  xuuls  are  tender,  soft,  and  very  diort.  are  10  or  12  dialects^  differing  very  much  in  the 

The  body  is  veiy  small,  wdghing  but  6  or  6  form  of  words,  is  regarded  by  Spanish  and  £ng- 

rimds  at  moat,  in  lieu  of  8  or  10,  or  more*  It  lish  writers  as  an  original  tongue,  having  no 
sometimes  saidL  however,  that  a  7-month8  essential  affinity  with  the  Malay,  or  other  Ian- 
child  is  more  easily  kept  alive  than  one  which  gnage  of  the  Indian  islands;  however,  a  consul- 
is  born  during  the  8th  month  ;  but  this  is  tation  of  the  copious  dictionary  of  Father  Juan 
not  well  ascertidned.  ^*  Late  birth"  is  said  de  Noceda^  publiahed  at  Manila  in  1841,  which 
to  occur  after  the  usual  term  of  40  weeksi  contains  2  oialects  of  the  island  of  Panay,  the 
which  some  believe  is  poarible,  while  others  Hiligueina  and  Haraya,  may  lead  others,  as  it 
doubt.  There  are  many  causes  of  deception  has  the  writer  of  this  artide,  to  arrive  at  a  dif- 
and  mistake  in  ordinary  redconinfls  of  time  ferent  oondusion.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
with  pregnant  women,  who  are  seldom  abso-  the  Bisi^an  lan^age  is  singularly  wordy  rather 
lutely  sure  of  the  exact  commencement  of  their  than  ccmious.  One  illustration  of  this  verbosity 
pregnancy.  Sometimes  they  know  exactly,  and  in  the  Bisajan  language,  is  given  by  Mr.  Graw- 
oftener  not  The  question  is  of  some  interest  furd,  the  hist(n*ian  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  to 
in  medical  Jurispradence,  where  a  child  bom  show  the  absence  of  any  essential  Malay  de- 
more  than  40  weeks  after  the  absence  or  the  ment  in  the  language.  To  eat  is  expressed  by 
death  of  the  reputed  &ther,  is  to  be  considered  40  different  terms ;  to  eat  generally,  tocti, 
as  legitimate  or  otherwise.  Some  l>dieve  that  which  certainly  is  not  far  removed  from  makan 
nature  never  exceeds  40  weeks'  gestation  in  the  in  Malay ;  nuumrndku^  to  eat  a  little  (the  Mar 
human  spades ;  while  others  are  indined  to  lays  often  repeat  an  adjective  to  express  a  dimi- 
think  that  she  is  susceptible  of  variona  exoep*  nntive,  as  JMohU-kaehil^  very  little);  duum^  to 
tions  to  the  general  law,  both  with  regard  to  eat  greedily,  to  gorge ;  and  dijfom  or  dium  is 
premature  parturition  and  protracted  periods  Malay  for  silent ;  iomanff,  to  eat  by  morsds^ 
of  gestation.  Abortiona  and  miscarriages  are  and  tambuTtg^  is  to  piece  in  Malay ;  hUatt^  to 
not  unoomm(»L  They  occur  from  the  begin-  eat  raw  mei^  and  Indih  is  skin  in  Malay; 
ning  of  pregnancy  up  to  the  6th  month,  or  pahit  to  eat  pork;  and/ahi,  and  wt^  are  Ar- 
later ;  but  mostly  during  the  8d  month.  Yio*  chipefanan  names  for  pig,  derived  from  the 
lent  emotions,  and  shocks  of  body  or  of  mind,  Malay,  doM  ;  and  thus  throughout  the  Bisayan 
causing  sudden  revulsions  of  the  nervous  sys*  language,  there  can  be  traced  an  essential  ida- 
tem,  are  the  common  causes  of  miscarriage  and  tionship  to  the  language  of  the  great  navigstors 
ahortionr    Weakly  and  excitable  coBBtitationa  of  the  Indian  and  Paomc  oceans. 


BIBOAT  BIBOUIT                     «| 

BISOAY,  one  of  the  Basqae  proYinoee  of  in  1848  became  profeesor  of  £he  wAool  of  ana- 
Spain,  bommed  N.  b^  the  haj  of  Biscay,  8.  tomy  and  surgery  at  Gressen.  vhere  he  found- 
by  Alava,  £.  by  Guiputooa,  W.  by  Santand-  ed  a  museum  of  anatomy  ana  physioloffy.  He 
er ;  area,  1,064  sq.  miles ;  pop.  160,000,  in-  has  written  soTeral  treatises  on  entomology, 
duding  some  6,500  noblea.  The  surface  is  BISOHOFF  VO]^  ALT£N6T£IN,  'Gnaiz 
irregular;  the  climate  healthy;  the  soil,  though  Rudolf,  a  Crerman  physician,  born  Aug.  16, 
not  naturaUy  yery  fertile,  is  by  cultivation  1782,  at  EJremsnannster,  in  Austria,  died  July 
made  productive.  Fruit,  Indian  com,  and  16, 1860.  He  was  professor  at  Prague  and  Vi- 
vegetables  are  srown  abundantly,  and  of  the  enna,  and  published  a  work  on  typhus  and  ner- 
finest  quality.  The  country  is  principally  di-  vous  fevers  in  1816.  and  also  bo^  on  ohronio 
vided  into  small  farmS|  in  the  handaof  the  diseases,  thenatnralhistoryof  man,  pulmonary 
owners^  who  are  fk^uently  the  descenoants  of  diseases,  and  poisons.  He  had  a  h^h  repota- 
ancient  families.  Tne  houses  are  mostly  of  tion  in  all  Germany,  both  as  a  practitioner  and 
stone,  and  many  of  the  old  chateaux  and  towers  as  a  medical  writer. 

have  been  converted  into  farm-houses.    The  BISOHOFSW£BDA,  a  dty  of  Saxony,  capi- 

iron  of  Biscay  is  of  the  first  excellence.    It  is  tal  of  a  Jurisdiction  of  the  eame  name,  on  tiie 

said  that  the  great  mine  of  Somorostro  produces  river  Wesenitz,  having  8,260  inhabitants,  chiefly 

about  40,000  tons  annually,  though  this  seems  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths  and 

an  excessive  esdmate.    The  chief  occupation  of  the  preparation  of  granite  buOding  stones.    On 

the  BiscayanSy  beside  apiculture,  is  fishery  and  a  neighboring  summit  is  the  castle  of  St  John^ 

the  coasting  trade,    ^e  local  government  is  which  was  tmished  in  1866.     Bischofswerda 

now  under  the  general  charge  of  the  captain  was  raised  to  a  city  by  Benno,  bishop  of 

general  of  San  Sebastian.  Meissen,  in  1076.    It  has  suflEered  several  con- 

BISGAT,  Bat  of,  an  extenrave  bay  of  the  flagrations,  one  of  which  was  by  the  Hussites 

Atlantic,  the  opening  of  which  extends  from  in  1429,  and  another  in  an  engagement  between 

cape  Ortegal  to  Ushant.    It  is  about  400  miles  the  French  and  Russians  in  1818,  but  Napoleon 

wide  and  200  miles  in  length,  being  nearly  gave  100,000  francs  as  an  indemnity.    It  is  the 

semidrcular.     It  is   exceedingly  stormy  and  birthplace  of  the  theologian  Bahrdt 

tempestaous;  the  whole  force  of  the  westerly  BIS0HOFSWERD£R,  Johahh  Rudolf  voir, 

winds  is  felt,  while  the  recoil  of  the  waves  a  Prussian  statesman,  bom  in  Saxony  about 

from  the  coast  causes  a  very  heavy  sea.    A  l788^ied  near  Berlin  in  1808.    Under  Frede- 

enrrent  sweeps  round  the  inside  of  the  bay,  rio   William  IL  he  had  an  almost   supreme 

known  as  R^uiell's  current,  which  runs  some-  power  in  the  government.    As  plenipotentiary 

times  26  miles  per  day.     The  Spanish  coast  of  Prussia  he  was  at  the  Oongress  of  Sxistowe, 

washed  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  is  bold  and  and  brought  together  the  king  and  the  emperor 

rocky.    The  barren  clifib  and  frowning  pred-  Leopold  at  Pilnita.     In  1782,  being  made  a 

pices  of  Gape  Fioisterre  are  particularly  gloomy  general,  he  accompanied  the  king  in  a  cam- 

and  grand.    There  are  various  small  safe  har-  paign,  imd  was  subsequently  ambassador  in 

bora  on  this  coast.    The  French  coast  is  low  Paris  till  1794«    When  Frederic  William  died 

and  sandy  as  far  as  the  Loire,  north  of  which  it  in  1797,  he  received  a  pension,  and  was  forbid- 

is  of  moderate  height.    The  principal  French  den  again  to  present  himself  at  court, 

harborsof  the  bay  of  Biscay  are  Bayonne,  Bor-  BISGHGP,  NzoolaS)  in  Latin  EpiaoopnTB,  a 

deaux.  La  Rochelle,  NanteSjVannes,  and  L'Ori-  Swiss  printer,  bom  at  Weissembnrg,  near  the 

ent.    The  rivers  of  the  north  of  Spain,  whidi  end  of  the  16tn  century.    He  was  learned  in  the 

fr^m  the  contiguity  of  the  mountain  ciiain  to  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  having  married 

the  coast  are  not  of  size  or  importance,  find  the  daughter  and  associated  himself  in  business 

their  outlet  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  which  re-  with  the  son  of  the  fiBunous  Jean  Froben,  under- 

oeivea  from  France  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  took  to  publish  at  Basel  a  collection  of  the 

some  smaller  streams.  Greek  iathersL  and  began  the  series  with  the 

BISGAY,  Nbw,  in  Mexico.    See  DmuLHOO.  works  of  St.  Basil,  in  1629. 

BISGEGLIA,  a  stronglv  fortified    seaport  BISOHWILLER,  a  town  in  France,  situated 

town  of  Naples,  Terra  di  Ban,  21  miles  W.  N.  on  the  Moder,  14  miles  N.  of  Strasburg,  pop.  in 

W.  of  Ban.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  1866, 7,676.    It  was  fonnerly  fortified,  but  was 

a  cathedx^  2  monasteries,  a  hospital  and  an  dismantled  by  the  imperialists  in  1706.    Near 

ecclesiastical  college.    The  harbor  only-admita  Bisohwiller  is  situated  the  rich  iron  mine  of 

small  vessels.    Pop.  16,000.  Mittelhardt    Its  manufaotures  consbt  of  wool- 

BISOHOFF,  GsojBo  Fbixdsich,  the  oridna-  len  and  linen  stufb,  oil,  soap,  and  earthenware, 

tor  of  the  German  musical  societies  and  Sin-  BISOUIT,  in  potteiy,  the  name  given  to 

gerbnnde.  bom  at  EUrich  in  theHartz,  Aug.21,  poroekun  ware  which  has  been  twice  baked. 

1780,  diea  Sept  17, 1841.    In  1808  he  was  em-  out  has  not  received  the  finishing  process  of 

ploved  by  the  French  government  at  Erfurt,  glazing.     Many  beantifhl  oraameolal  articles^ 

and  appeared  with  his  sodeties  before  NapolecHi  as  vases,  medaUiioa,  statuettes,  and  other  imi- 

and  the  other  monarchs.  '  tadons  of  sculpture,  are  made  of  this  material, 

BLSOHOFF,  Thxodob  Lmowio  Wnaxuc,  a  and  for  durability  and  deanlineaB  they  are  to  be 

German  physiologist,  bom  Oct.  S^  1807,  &t  Han*  preferred  to  the  same  articles  in  marble  or  ala- 

over,  waa  profettor  at  Hackelburg  in  idS^IPd  iMater.    They  often  poeaeea  the  translnoen^  of 


BIBHABEEH  BIBHOP 

the  fiaest  Parian  iharble.    The  moat  finnoaa  riba,  ealled  the  BMraaie,  is  spoken  from  the 

manufiftotories  of  ornaments  in  porcelain  biscnit  Red  sea  to  the  Nue,  and  from  the  sonthem 

are  those  of  Bdvres  in  Frsnoe.    The  work  has  bonndarj  of  Egjrpt  to  Soakim,  and  is  yrhcXLj 

also  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  different  from  the  neighboring  lansnages.    A 

inEngland,  principally  by  the  ingenmty  and  in-  dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by  Ute  Abal^es,  an 

dustry  of  Josiah  N^edgewood,  whose  name  is  almost  independent  nomadio  people  dwelling 

stiU  attached  to  the  peculiar  varieties  of  the  further  north. 

ware  which  he  introduced.    ScTeral  kinds  of        BISHOP  (Sax.  hUeop^  from  Gr.  cirio-xoiroff,  a 

biscnit  are  produced  by  his  processes^  as  the  superintendent),  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  An- 

poroelain-biscuit,  which  possesses  such  hard-  glican  churches,  the  title  given  to  those  who 

ness,  that  it  is  used  for  mortars  for  domestio  are  of  |he  highest  order  of  the  priesthood,  to 

and  chemical  purposes;  the  white  porcelain-  the  successors  of  the  12  apostles,  in  distinction 

biscnit,  also  of  extrome  hardness,  and  employ-  from  the  priests  who  are  the  successors  of  the 

ed  for  many  useful  and  ornamental  articles;  the  72  disciples;  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and 

bamboo,  or  biscuit  of  the  yellow  color  of  canes,  Moravian   diurches,   and   in  the   Protestant 

and  the  Jasper,  a  white  biscuit  of  great  beauty  churches  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 

and  delicacy,  suitable  for  cameos  and  other  simi-  it  is  the  title  given  to  the  highest  officers  in 

lar  oblects.  the  ministry,  who  are  not,  however,  regarded 

BISHABEEN,  Bishabts,  or  Bidja,  the  col-  as  a  distinct  order;  in  Germany  the  office  is 
lective  name  of  a  number  of  tribes  who  inhabit  hardly  more  than  titular,  and  is  conferred  upon 
the  desert  between  the  valley  of  the  Kile  and  princes  as  well  as  ecclesiastics.  The  name  was 
the  Bed  sea^  and  skirting  the  districts  of  Nubia  E>oiTowed  by  the  first  Christians  from  the  lan- 
and  Abyssmia.  They  are  nomadio  in  their  guages  of  Greece  and  Borne,  in  which  it  dedg- 
mode  of  life,  but  not  of  Arabian  descent  nated  a  civil  magistrate.  Tnus,  Gioero  was  at 
Camels,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  asses,  are  their  one  time  qn»copu$  orm  campanim.  Jn  the  New 
only  wealth.  In  winter  they  pasture  their  Testament,  the  words  bishoo  and  presbyter,  or 
flocks  on  the  mountains  near  the  Bed  sea,  where  priest,  are  sometimes  interchanged,  as  in  Acta 
the  rain  produces  herbage  in  the  guUeys  of  sx  17,  28,  and  8t  John,  in  his  last  2  epistlesL 
the  winter  streams,  but  in  summer  they  are  adopts  the  title  of  priest.  Tet,  as  maintainea 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  Nile.  For  this  privilege  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  it  does  not  follow 
of  getting  grass  they  pay  tribute  to  the  Abab-  because  the  names  priest  and  bishop  were  then 
des.  They  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  flesh,  applied  indistinctlv,  that  there  existed  no  dis- 
which  they  eat  raw.  A  few  of  them  sometimes  tinction  between  the  episcopate  and  the  priest- 
visit  Derr  or  Asswan,  with  senna,  sheep,  and  hood.  *'  There  might  have  been  confusion  tai 
ostrich  feathers.  In  exchange  thev  take  shirts  the  names,'*  says  6t  Thomas,  ^*but  not  in  the 
and  dhurra,  the  grains  of  which  they  swallow  character."  Timothy  and  Titus  exhibited  the 
uncooked.  They  resemble  the  Ababdes  in  ap-  episcopal  type  during  tiie  life  of  St.  Paul,  who 
pearauce.  Their  complexion  is  dark  brown ;  cha^^  Titus,  in  consecrating  him  bishop  of 
the  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  only  of  a  sort  the  isle  of  Crete,  to  ordain  priests  in  every 
of  shirt  Thev  live  in  tents  covered  with  town,  to  have  over  them  full  jurisdiction,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  doum  palm.  The  Bishareen  to  be  the^udge  before  whom  complaints  might 
are  constantly  armed  with  the  primitive  bow  be  established  by  2  or  8  witnesses.  In  the 
and  arrow.  Their  youths  make  plundering  ex-  epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
cursions,  mounted  upon  camels  of  a  superior  centuir,  the  episcopate  is  represented  as  fiie 
breed.  They  stand  in  dread  of  the  Ababdes,  divinely  appointed  pillar  which  sustains  the 
who  often  surprise  their  mountain  encamp-  whole  ecdesiastical  structure.  The  bishops 
ments.  They  are  hostile  toward  strangers,  and  predile  in  the  church  as  the  representatives  of 
have  left  un&vorable  impressions  upon  travel-  God,  and  the  priests  hold  the  place  of  the  apos- 
lers.  They  are  Mohammedans^  but  ao  not  ob-  tolic  senate.  Tertullian  directs  the  priests  and 
serve  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Eoran.  Very  deacons  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
few  of  them  understand  Arabic ;  those  who  the  bi^op.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  bi^op  as 
live  on  the  Abyssinian  frt>ntier  understand  the  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  the  vicar  ci 
Abysdnian,  to  which  their  own  language  is  Christ,  the  representative  and  individual  organ 
dosely  allied.  Bnrokhardt^s  ^^  Travels  in  Nu*  of  the  church,  in  which  he  has  supreme  power, 
bia,''  IB  the  chief  authority  oonoeming  them.  being  reponsible  to  Gk>d  alone,  and  yet  bonna 

IBISHABIBA,  a  people  of  Nubia,  in  Africa,  in  important  matters  to  receive  the  counsel  of 

more  than  200,000  in  number,  who  lead  a  no-  his  presbyters.    Bishops  in  tlie  Catholic  chnrch 

madio  life  in  a  desert  tracts  which  they  call  are  r^a^arded  as  officers  appointed  by  the  Holy 

Edbai.  between  lat  28"*  and  IS"*  N.    Thev  are  Spirit  to  govern  the  church  of  God.    The  «i- 

of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  color,  with  de-  thority  which  they  exercise  belongs  to  their 

cided  negro  features,  butof  amUd,  hunume,  in-  character,  and  comes  from  God  himself^  while 

teUigent,  and  almost  European  character.  They  the  jurisdiction  of  the  priests  emanates  only  from 

abide  principally  around  the  mountain  Elba,  a  bishop,  and  can  be  exercised  only  under  his 

The  Amarer,  to  the  south  of  this  mountain,  is  direction.    Bishops  are  necessary  not  only  to 

the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  into  which  the  -tf^h  and  preside  over  the  church,  but  Hao  to 

people  is  divided.    The  language  of  the  Biaha-  NRre  the  oondnuity  of  the  ministry,  and  to 
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tnmsmit  by  ordination  tlie  miflsion  -which  ther  offences  of  ecclenastioa,  and  hiis  power  of  somen- 
haTe  received  from  Jesos  Christ  They  are  all  sion,  ezoommnnicatioiL  and  abaolatioo.  There 
eqnal  in  power,  because  they  have  all  received  are  Catholic  bishops  who  have  no  dioceses,  and 
the  fbhiess  of  the  priesthood,  bat  there  are  de-  who  perform  duties  within  limits  assigned  by 
grees  of  jurisdiction  and  honor  according  to  the  the  holy  see  as  vicars  apostolic.  They  bear  the 
importance  of  the  sees  which  they  occupy,  title  of  bishops  in  pctrtwus  i^fldelium^  because 
The  principsl  distinctions  which  have  been  in-  they  are  assigned  to  sees  which  are  in  the 
troduced  are  the  patriarchs,  exarchs,  and  arch-  possession  of  iufidels,  and  are  specially  dele- 
bishops,  and  above  all,  the  bishop  of  Borne,  the  gated  to  ecclesiastical  duties  elsewhere.  These 
pope,  around  whom  sil  other  bishops  rally  as  were  originally  bishops,  who  had  been  expelled 
rays  to  a  common  centre.  At  first,  the  bishops  by  Mohammedan  conquests  from  their  dioceses 
were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  in  the  East,  and  were  afterward  appointed  by 
diocese,  but  on  account  of  the  tumults  insepa-  the  pope  as  an  expression  of  a  perpetual  hope 
Table  frnom  popular  aasemblies,  various  councils,  and  a  protest  with  respect  to  those  conquered 
from  that  of  Laodicea  in  the  4th  century,  to  sees. — The  Protestant  movement  introduced 
that  of  Lateran  in  1216,  restrained  and  sup-  new  conceptions  of  the  church,  and  changed 
tffessed  the  electoral  rights  of  the  laity,  the  form  of  church  government  In  the  dif- 
Oiarlemagne  and  other  of  the  northern  kings  ferent  branches  of  rrotestantism,  there  was 
appointed,  by  their  own  authority,  the  bidiops  substituted  for  bishops  either  the  presbytery 
Of  their  own  kingdoms.  The  pope,  unwilling  or  ecdedastical  autonomy,  or  the  office  of 
that  bishops  should  be  dependent  upon  princes,  bishop  was  retained  with  diminished  powers, 
brought  it  about  that  the  canons  m  cathedral  Only  in  England  has  episcopacy  been  defended 
churches  should  have  the  election  of  their  by  Protestants  aa  a  divine  institution.  Other 
bishoDs,  which  elections  were  usually  con-  I^testants  affirm  its  post-apostolic,  and  there- 
fbrmea  at  Rome.  At  present  the  mode  of  fore  human  origin.  The  fiinctions  of  the  An- 
^ecting  bishops  varies  in  different  countries^  fflican  bishop  are  confirmation,. ordination  of 
They  are  elected  in  some  countries  by  cathedral  deacons  and  priests,  consecration  of  other  bish- 
canons ;  in  others,  as  in  France  and  Bavaria,  ops,  dedication  or  consecration  of  religious  edi- 
they  are  nominated  by  the  crown  or  govern-  fioes  and  grounds,  administration  of  the  effects 
ments.  In  all  cases  the  names  designated  are  sent  of  deceased  persons  till  some  one  has  proved  a 
to  Rome  for  confirmation,  and  the  person  chosen  right  of  executorship,  acy  udibation  in  questions 
Is  anpointed  to  his  see  by  letters  apostolic.  Ac-  respecting  matrimony  and  divorce,  institution 
coroing  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent^  or  collation  to  vacant  churches  in  their  diocese, 
the  candidate  for  this  order  must  be  of  legiti-  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  priests 
mate  birth,  80  years  old,  well  reputed  for  learn-  in  the  ssme,  and  power  of  suspension,  depri- 
ing  and  morality,  usually  a  native  of  the  conn-  vation,  deposition,  degradation,  and  excommu- 
try  in  which  his  bishopric  lies,  and  acceptable  nication.  They  are  also  the  medium  of  com- 
ic the  political  government  thereof  Within  3  munication  between  the  Idng  and  people  upon 
months  fi^om  his  confinnation  he  receives  tiie  matters  relating  to  religion.  They  are  peers  of 
rite  of  consecration,  which  is  performed  in  the  the  realm,  members  of  the  house  of  lords,  and 
cathedral  of  the  new  bishop,  according  to  the  for  the  most  part  richly  endowed.  Becentiy, 
directions  of  the  pontifical,  by  8  bishops  ap-  the  revenue  of  the  different  sees  has  been  re- 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  The  candidate  takes  duced  more  nearlv  to  an  equality,  and  the  in- 
the  ancient  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the  pope,  the  come  of  the  archbishop  of  Uanterbury  has  been 
oath  of  civU  allegiance,  subscribes  to  the  con-  fixed  at  £15,000,  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
fession  of  faith,  receives  the  insignia  of  his  York  at  £10,000,  those  of  London,  Durham, 
office,  is  anointed  and  solemnly  enthroned,  and  and  Winchester  at  £8,000  each,  and  the  others 
concludes  the  ceremony  with  pronouncing  the  at  frt>m  £5,600  to  £4,500.  The  Anglican 
benediction*  His  insignia  are  a  mitre,  the  sym-  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  then 
bol  of  power,  a  crosier,  in  allusion  to  his  shep-  formally  elected  by  the  chapters.  The  ecded- 
herd's  duties,  a  finger-ring  (annultis  pa9torali$)j  astical  powers  of  bishops  in  the  Protestant 
a  asni  of  his  marriage  with  the  church,  a  cross  on  Episcopal  church  of  America  resemble  those  of 
thebreast,  distinctive  gloves  and  sandals,  and  an  the  Ai^lican  biBhops^  but  they  have  no  politi- 
offidal  robe.  The  functions  of  the  bisnop  em-  cal  frmctions.  They  are  elected  by  the  clerical 
brace  all  the  rites  and  offices  of  the  Christian  re-  and  lay  deputies  of  the  vacant  diocese  assembled 
ligion.  He  administers  5  sacraments  in  common  in  convention,  and  before  consecration  are  r&- 
with  priests,  and  2  others,  those  of  confirmation  quired  to  produce  certificates  before  the  house 
and  ordination,  are  his  peculiar  prerogatives,  of  bidiops,  and  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay 
He  examines  and  approves  or  condemns  the  deputies  in  general  convention.  The  rights  of 
works  published  in  bis  diocese  concerning  re-  this  office  are  so  restricted  in  Oermany  that 
ligion.  and  takes  part  in  the  general  councils  con-  even  Roman  Catholic  rulers  have  sometimes 
Toked  by  the  pope  for  deciding  questions  of  faith,  been  made  bishops  in  the  Lutheran  church.  In 
The  guardian  of  discipline,  he  makes  statutes  Prussia  and  Nassau  this  titie  is  ordinarily  given 
and  ordinances  which  he  judges  necessary  to  to  the  general  superintendents  of  the  Evangeli- 
the  maintenance  of  it^  dispenses  with  canons  cal  chm*ch.  Attempts  have  been  made  without 
according  to  the  oanona  themselves^  judges  the  success  to  give  thia  church  an  episcopal  organi- 
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ntion.— The  bUbops  of  the  Greek  bhnroh  are  was  elected  to  the  ohidr  of  musio  in  that  md- 
appointed  bj  the  arebbishopa,  and  mnat  be  ae-  versity,  which  appointment  he  h^d  nntil  hia 
leoted  from  the  monks,  and  are  therefore  alwaya  death.  Some  time  before  that  took  place,  bis 
munarried.  They  have  mnch  leaa  authoritj  embarrasamentB  were  so  hopelesa  and  presdmr, 
than  the  Roman  Oatholicbiahope. — ^Tbe  bishop-  that  a  anbscription  was  set  on  foot  among  m 
rio  is  the  district  or  diocese  oyer  which  a  bishop  friends  and  admirers  to  relieve  them,  aod  snf- 
has  spiritDal  jorisdiction.  There  are  in  Eng-  ficientwaaraised  torid  himof  hisdebts.  From 
land,  ezdnsiTe  of  the  archbisboprics,  26  bishop-  the  aame  charitable  source  fhnds  were  provided 
rios  of  the  Anglican  chorch,  12  in  Ireland,  and  32  to  sapport  and  educate  his  diildren«  La^rlj, 
colonial  bishoprics.  In  the  United  States  there  Sir  Henrj  Bishop's  almost  ezdnrive  sonrce  of 
are  86  bishoprics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  income  was  derived  from  the  ''Illnstrated  Lon- 
church,  and  87  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dhnroh.  don  KewL**  for  which  he  arranged  a  large  nnm* 
There  are  6  bishops  in  the  northern  division  ber  of  old  English  airs,  to  which  Dr.  Charles 
of  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal  chorch,  and  6  in  Kackay  wrote  the  words.  Though  Bishop's 
the  southern.  Cver  the  entire  world  there  are  operas  have  ceased  to  be  performed,  many  of 
560  Boman  Catholic  bishoprics.  See  also  Aboh-  the  finest  songs,  duets,  and  concerted  pieces 
BISHOP.  which  thev  contained,  are  separately  known 
BISHOP,  Sm  Hdibt  Bowut,  an  English  and  valueo,  havinff  been  transferred  to  the 
musical  composer,  born  in  London  in  1776,  died  concert-room  and  the  chamber.  His  style  was 
April  80, 1855.  In  1806  he  composed  the  music  essentiany  English,  devoid  of  affectation,  free, 
of  abaUet,  entitled  ^Tamerlane  and  Bi^azet,''  flowing,  and  harmonious.— Sir  Henry  Bishop  was 
which  was  performed  at  the  Italian  opera  house,  twice  married :  first,  early  in  life,  to  Ifiss  Lyon, 
and,  in  1808,  that  of  *^  Caractacua,'*  a  pantomime  a  vocalist,  bv  whom  he  left  8  children ;  secondly, 
ballet,  at  Drury  Lane.  At  this  theatre,  in  the  in  1881,  to  Miss  Anna  Biviere,  a  singer  of  Batn, 
following  year,  waa  auocesaftilly  produced  his  many  years  his  Junior.  Both  marriages  were 
first  opera,  ^*  The  Circassian  Bride."  but  on  the  unfortunate.  Hie  latter,  well  known  as  Madame 
foUowmg  evening  (Feb.  24^  1809)  the  theatre  Anna  Bishop,  left  her  husband  and  8  children  in 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  the  score  1840,  and  made  professional  tours  in  the  United 
ct  the  opera;  the  duet,  ^I  love  thee,*'  alone  States,  and  in  Australia,  with  Signor  Bochsa, 
remaining  to  show  the  character  of  the  music  an  accomplished  musician,  but  a  man  of  doubt- 
Between  that  time  and  1826,  his  dramatic  en-  ful  character,  until  his  death  in  1866.  This  cur- 
Enents  of  all  aorts  were  numerous,  indnding  oumstance  cast  a  doud  over  the  dosing  years 
le  his  own  words)  *'  operas,  buriettas,  mdo-  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  life, 
as,  inddental  mnmc  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  a  borough,  parish,  and 
patchings  and  adaptations  of  foreign  operas,  market-town  in  the  county  of  Salop,  England, 
with  glees,  ballade,  canzoneta,  and  cantatas.*^  169  miles  fix>m  London  and  20  miles  from 
During  thiB  time  he  was  director  of  music  at  Shrewsbury ;  pop.  of  the  parish  in  1851, 1,961. 
Covent  Gkrden  theatre,  and  among  over  fifty  It  receives  its  name  from  an  old  castle  bdong- 
operas  which  he  wrote,  the  most  successfol  ing  to  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  which  once  stood 
were  **  Guv  Hannerinff,"  '^  The  ICaniac,"  ^'  The  here,  but  has  been  long  since  demolished.  The 
Miller  and  his  Men,*'  *'Maid  Marion,''  *^The  town  is  an  old  corporation,  and  has  had  8  diar- 
Slave,"  ^*  Clari,"  ^'  The  Englishman  in  In^'*  ters,  one  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  second  from 
^^  In  1826,  while  Weber's  ^Oberon"  waa  James  I.,  and  the  last  from  James  11.  It  re- 
creatinff  considerable  sensation  at  Covent  Gar-  ceived  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  privilege  of 
den,  Bishop's  ^  Aladdin"  was  produced  at  sending  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons, 
Dmry  Lane,  in  rivalry.  In  this,  however.  hAT-  but  was  disfrandused  by  the  reform  bilL  It 
ing  Germanized  his  style,  instead  of  trusting  to  has  a  church  which  suffered  in  the  civil  wars, 
Ids  own  genius,  he  did  not  succeed,  and  he  de-  several  dissenting  chapds,  an  endowed  fkee 
termined  to  abandon  dramatic  composition.  He  school,  a  weekly  market,  and  6  annual  fair& 
adapted  Mozart'a  *«  Barber  of  SeviUe,"  <'Mar-  BISIGNANO  (anc  Bmd^\  a  small  town, 
riage  of  figaro,"  and  some  other  operaa,  to  the  pop.  8,600,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra, 
English  stage.  He  was  director  of  the  concerts  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  18  miles  north 
of  ancient  music  for  several  years,  also  one  of  of  Cosenza.  Bisignano  gives  the  title  of  prince 
the  first  directors  of  the  phittiarmonic  concerta,  to  the  Sanseverinos,  and  is  a  bishop's  see. 
and  composed  some  sacred  pieces  which  were  BISLET,  a  market-town  and  pariah  in  the 
performed  at  different  mudoU  festivals.  He  county  of  Gloucester,  England,  96  miles  W.  id 
succeeded  Sir  John  Stevenson  as  arranger  of  the  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  4,801.  It  is  intersected 
music  of  Moore's  "Irish  Mdodies."  In  1842  he  by  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  railway  and  the 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria.  He  had,  in  Stroudwater  canaL  Itha8achurdi,anendowed 
1841,  b^n  elected  professor  of  music  in  the  fr«e  school,  and  woollen  manufactures, 
university  of  Edinburgh,  but  aa  residence  during  BISMABK,  FftncDBicR  Wilhslk,  count  von, 
a  greater  part  of  the  year  waa  indispensable,  and  a  German  general,  bom  at  Windheim,  in  West- 
he  did  not  like  to  leave  London,  he  resigned  phaHa,  July  28, 1788.  In  1796  he  entered  the 
the  appointment  in  1848,  about  which  time  he  army  of  Hanover  as  an  ensign,  and  in  1804  was 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  from  Ox-  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  legion  in  the  Eng- 
Ibrd,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch,  in  1848,  liaharmy.    The  result  of  a  dud  forcing  him  to 
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leave  the  EoffUah  serrioe,  be  entered  that  of  That  called  the  fb^le  alloy  of  Newton  has  been 
the  king  of  Wnrtemberg,  in  180T,  and  was  soon  already  noticed  under  the  article  Allot.  One 
after  appointed  captain  of  caralry.  During  the  composed  of  5  parts  of  bismuth.  8  of  lead,  and 
campaign  in  Rusna,  he  served  under  the  com-  2  of  tin,  is  still  more  fusible,  melting  at  197°  F. 
mand  of  Ney,  and  oistioguiBbed  himself  at  the  Safety  plugs  have  been  contrived  for  steam 
Beresina.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Leipdc,  boilers  of  some  of  these  alloys,  which  were  ez- 
but  returned  to  Wurtemberg  In  1818.  In  1815  pected  to  melt  away  and  let  off  steam  when  the 
he  received  the  title  of  count ;  in  1819  he  was  temperature  became  too  hisrh  for  safety ;  but  it 
appointed  brigadier-general  In  1838  Oount  appears  that  after  being  long  exposed  to  an 
Bismark  introduced  his  system  of  cavalry  tao-  elevated  temperature,  they  undergo  a  sort  of 
tics  into  the  Danish  army,  and  was  soon  after  eliauation,  the  more  fudble  alloy  melting  out, 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalnr  ana  leaving  the  remainder  much  leas  nisible 
of  Wurtemberg.  He  has  published  several  mil-  than  it  was  originally.  Even  if  they  remained 
itary  treatises,  and  also  a  work  upon  Russiai  permanent,  it  is  probable  the  steam  acts  too  in- 
whioh  he  virited  in  1829.  stantoneously  in  ezplodinff  for  the  plugs  to  serve 
BISMUTH,  a  brittle  metal  of  lamellar  tez-  any  purpose.  Though  abandoned  for  this  pur- 
tnre,  a  reddish  or  yellowish  white  color,  and  so  pose,  fusible  alloys  are  useful  for  making  casts 
fnable  that  it  will  melt  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  for  anatomical  preparations  and  other  purposes, 
at  a  temperature  of  476°  F.  Its  specific  gravity  The  alloys  may  even  be  poured  upon  wood  or 
Is  9.78  to  9.82.  and  its  hardness  only  from  2  to  embossed  paper,  and  receive  a  perfect  fac-simile 
8.5.  It  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  of  their  form.  The  manufisu^turers  of  fancy 
may  with  difficult  be  distilled  in  close  vessels,  soap  use  it  for  the  moulds  of  the  cakes  of  soap. 
When  melted  and  left  to  cool  slowly,  it  crystal-  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  type-metal,  increas- 
lizes  in  cubical  forms.  Beautifhl  groups  of  these  ing  the  fhsibility,  and  causing  the  alloy  to  ex- 
may  be  obtained  by  first  pouring  the  purified  p«md  and  fill  the  mould  perfectiy  as  it  cools.-^ 
metal  into  a  heated  mould,  and,  letting  it  cool  for  The  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  the  product  of  the 
some  time  slowly  and  quietly,  until  a  solid  crust  is  combustion  of  the  metal  in  the  open  air.  It 
fom^  on  the  snr&ce;  then  breaking  2  or  more  bums  with  a  faint  blue  fiame,  and  forms  an  ox- 
holes  in  this,  and  pouring  out  the  liquid  metal :  ide  of  a  yellow  color,  which  consists  of  1  equiv- 
the  cavity  left  will  be  found,  when  cool,  lined  alent  of  bismuth=218,  and  8  of  oxygen=24.  It 
with  the  crystals.  Bismuth  is  very  easily  oxi-  is  also  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
dized,  and  soon  loses  its  metallic  lustre  when  nitric  add,  and  precipitating  by  caustic  potassa. 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  air  let  in  through  the  — ^The  only  meoicinal  preparatioaof  bismuth  is 
broken  crust  of  the  melted  metal  causes  a  thin,  that  of  the  subnitrate.  This  is  produced  by 
beantifhlly  iridescent  pellicle  of  oxide  to  be  in-  adding  water  to  the  nitric  acid  solution,  and 
stantiy  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  crystals,  allowing  it  to  stand,  that  the  subsalt  mav  sub- 
The  metal  is  generally  contaminated  with  sul-  ride.  It  is  a  tasteless,  heavy  powder,  of  pure 
phur  and  arsenic,  which  add  to  its  brittleness.  white  color,  and  frequently  contfuns  arsenic 
r^rfeotiy  pure  bismuth  is  somewhat  malleable,  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  its  being  used 
particularly  when  heated.  The  arsenic  is  sepa-  under  the  name  of  pearl-white  as  a  cosmetic 
rated  by  re-melting  with  1  part  of  nitre  to  10  for  the  complexion.  In  medicine  it  acts  as  a 
of  the  metal,  after  the  sulphur  has  been  re-  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  used  in  cases 
moved  by  pouring  off  the  liquid  metal  trom  the  of  epilepsy,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  obstinate 
portion  which  commences  to  solidify — this  con-  diarrhcsa,  &e.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  poi- 
taining  all  tiie  sulphur.  Notwithstandmg  the  son,  for  which  the  remedies  are  mucilaginous 
great  afllnity  of  bismuth  for  oxygen,  it  is  found  drinks  and  bleeding. — ^Bismuth  was  not  known 
native,  especially  in  the  mines  of  tiie  Saxon  to  the  ancients.  It  was  formerly  confounded 
Kn^birge,  at  Sohneeberg,  and  in  Bohemia,  with  lead.  The  first  notice  of  it  as  a  metal 
Sweden,  and  Transylvania.  It  is  also  ob-  was  by  Agrioola,  in  the  year  1529.  AH  the 
tained  from  the  sulphuret,  found  associat-  metal  now  procured  for  commerce  comes  from 
ed  with  sulphnrets  of  other  metals,  particu-  the  mines  of  Sohneeberg  and  Johann-Georgen- 
larly  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  silver,  gold,  copper,  stadt,  and  the  cobalt  works  of  Saxony.  The 
lead,  nickel,  and  tellurium.  The  treatment  whole  product  for  the  year  1880  was  only 
of  the  ore  oontaining  the  native  metal  is  about  10,000  lbs.  Its  wholesale  price  in  En- 
very  simple.  Pieces  are  introduced  into  the  rope  is  from  80  to  40  cents  per  lb. ;  imported 
upper  end  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  which  are  into  England,  it  is  worth  $70  per  cwt  Native 
laid  in  an  inclined  position  over  a  fire,  and  as  bismuth  is  found  in  Monroe,  Oonn.,  also  at  a 
the  metal  melts^  it  eliqnates  or  runs  out  of  the  mine  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Oalifomia. 
lower  end  into  clay  pota,  which  are  set  over  BISON,  a  peculiar  species  of  the  ox  family,  of 
hot  coals  to  receive  it  iVom  these  it  is  poured  which  there  are  but  3  known  varieties.  First,  the 
into  ingot-moulds.  When  otiier  ores  of  vdue.  European  or  Eur- Asiatic  species,  ^Muru^  known 
aa  of  cobalt,  are  present,  titiese  are  obtdned  as  the  lonamut^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
freed  from  the  bismuth  in  the  residue  left  in  the  dent  unu  or  auroch^^  which,  in  the  times  of  the 
tnbea,  and  the  extraction  of  the  bismuth  is  only  Bomans,  abounded  in  the  woody  wildernesses 
of  secondary  importance. — The  alloys  of  bis-  of  Germany,  northern  Gaul,  and  what  is  now 
ouith  are  intereBting  for  their  great  ftuibility.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Zealand.    It  was  known 
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in  those  regkniB  bo  IbUAj  as  the  latter  i>art  of  the  month,  and  lasts  till  the  begbming  of  Sep- 

the  middle  ages.    It  is  now  nearly  extinct,  and  tember ;  after  which  time  the  cows  leave  the 
is  found  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.    Its  company  of  the  bulls  and  range  in  different 
distinguishing   characteristics  are  an   arched  herds.    They  calve  in  April,  and  the  calves 
forehead,  wider  than  it  is  long,  short  horns  at*  never  leave  the  mother  until  they  are  a  year 
tached  below  die  occipital  ridge,  unusual  length  old,  while  they  often  follow  her  until  they  are 
of  legs,  an  additional  pair  of  ribs,  and  the  thick  8  years  old.    from  July  to  the  end  of  December 
wooUy  hair  which  covers  the  head,  neck,  and  the  cows  are  very  fat,  and  in  prime  condition; 
shoulders  of  the  male,  forming  a  shaggy  beard  the  bulls  are  always  poor,  and  their  fleidi  is 
under  the  chin.    The  European  bison  is  an  lean  and  hard;  during  the  breeding  season  it  is 
animal  of  vast  power,  and  is  singularly  fierce  rank  and  positively  disagreeable.    At  this  time 
and  indomitable. — ^The  second  species  Is  the  of  the  year,  the  roaring  of  the  bulls  on  the 
Indian  bison  (B.  gaunit).    This  animal  Ib  but  prairies  is  like  hoarse  thunder,  and  they  fight 
partially  known  and  imperfectly  described*    It  furious  battles  among  themselves.    When  mi- 
xias  the  general  characteristics  of  the  bisons,  the  grating,  they  travel  in  vast  solid  oolnmns  of 
short  horns,  huge  head,  unshapely  forehead,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  which  it  is 
and  the  va^  masses  of  eh&ggj  wool  covering  almost  impossible  to  turn  or  arrest  in  tiieir 
those  parts.    It  frequents  the  Ghauts,  and  the  progress,  since  the  rearward  masses,  presnng 
wildest  forest  ranges  of  the  Himalayas. — ^The  madly  forward,  drive  the  leaders  on,  whether 
third,  and  best  known  varietv,  is  the  bisoiL  they  wiU  or  no ;  of  which  habit  the  Indians 
commonly  and  erroneously  called  buffido,  of  take  advantage,  by  driving  them  in  vast  num- 
Korth  America  (j^.  uimerioamM).    The  peculiar  bers  over  precipices,  as  a  wholesale  way  of 
distinction  of  the  American  bison  is  its  sin^ar  hunting  them.     The  flesh  of  the  bison,  the 
hump  over  the  fore-shoulders ;  this  hump  is  of  cow   especially,  is   like   very   coarse-grained 
an  oblong  form,  dimimshinff  in  height  as  it  re-  beei^  but  is  juicy,  tender,  and  sapid,  in  the 
cedes,  so  as  to  sive  considerable  obliquity  to  highest  degree.    The  &vorite  portion  is  the 
the  line  of  the  back.    The  eye  is  black  and  hump,  which,  when   cooked  m  the    Indian 
brilliant;  the  horns  are  black,  and  very  thick  fashion,  by  sewing  it  up  in  the  hide,  anged 
near  the  head,  whence  they  curve  upward  and  and  denuded  of  haur,  and  baking  it  in  an  earth 
outward,  tapering  rapidly  toward  the  point  oven,  wherein  a  fire  has  been  previously  kin- 
The  outline  of  the  face  is  convezly  curveo,  and  died,  and  over  which  a  second  fire  is  kept  bnm- 
the  upper  lip,  on  each  side,  being  papUloua  ing  during  the  process,  is  considered  the  most 
within,  dilates  and  extends  downwarcL  giving  exquisite  of  dainties;  the  tongue  and  the  mar- 
a  very  oblique  appearance  to  the  lateru  gap  of  row-bones  are  also  greatly  prized ;  and  it  k  too 
the  mouth,  in  this  particular  resembling  the  often  the  case  that  the  American  hunter  of  the 
ancient   architectural   bas-reliefs  r^resenting  prairie,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  epicurism, 
the  heads  of  oxen.    The  physiognomy  of  the  kills  fat  cows  by  the  score  and  hundred,  and, 
bison  is  menacing  and  ferocious;  and  no  one  only  taking  the  tongues,  leaves  the  carcasses  to 
can  see  this  animal,  for  the  first  time,  in  his  rot  on  the  plains,  or,  at  the  best,  to  feed  the 
native  wilds,  without  feeling  inclined  immedi-  vulture  and  the  wolf.  This  habit  of  indiscrimi- 
ately  to  attend  to  his  personal  safety.    This  nate  destruction  is  rapidly  depopulating  the  con- 
ferocious  appearance  is,  however,  a  mere  ddu-  tinent,  its  woods,  its  wastes,  and  its  waters,  oi 
sion  and  an  outward  show,  sinccL  of  all  his  the  choicest  of  its  natural  denizens.    Numerous 
species,  the  bison  is  the  most  padnc  and  inof-  tribes  of  Indians  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
fensive.    Even  in  his  breeding  season,  when  on  the  bison  for  their  food,  ^eir  dothing,  tttear 
the  common  domestic  bull  is  not  seldom  dan-  dwellings,  and  even  their  fud ;  for  the  dressed 
gerous,  when  the  stag  and  elk  will  attack  pro-  hides  with  the  hair  on  form  their  robes— denu- 
miscuously  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  and  ded  of  it  the  covers  of  their  tents;  and  their 
when  most  animals  of  any  spirit  incline  to  pug-  dried  ordure — ^known  on  the  prairies  as  Jnm  de 
nacity,  the  bison  will  not  attack  mankind.   The  eocAe— on  the  vast  treeless  plains  of  the  West, 
summer  coat  of  the  bison  difEers  from  his  win-  furnishes  the  sole  material  for  their  fires.    The 
ter  dress,  rather  in  difference  of  length  than  in  dressed  hides  are  a  considerable  article  of  oom- 
other  particulars.    In  summer,  from  the  shoul-  merce,  and  for  these,  as  well  as  for  tiie  odier 
ders  backward,  the  hinder  parts  of  the  animal  causes,  or  want  of  causes,  described  above,  the 
are  all  covered  with  a  very  short  fine  hair,  slaughter  of  these  animals  is  so  prodigious,  that, 
that  is  as  smooth  to  the  touch  as  velvet    The  vast  as  are  their  multitudes,  thev  decrease  so 
tail  is  short,  and  tufted  at  the  end,  and  its  rapidly  that  but  few  years  can  elapse  ere  they 
utility  as  a  fiy-brush  is  very  limited.    The  col-  will  be  extinct    Their  original  range  appears 
or  of  the  hair  is  uniformly  dun,  but  the  long  to  have  been  the  whole  of  the  North  American 
hair  on  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  is,  to  a  continent,  west  of  Lake  Ghamplain  and  the 
certain  extent,  tinged  with  yellowish  or  rust  Hudson  river,  with  the  exception  of  some  in- 
color.    The  shaggy  masses  of  luur,  which  cover  tervals  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  south  of 
the  head,  shoulders,  and  neck  of  the  male^  the  Ottawa  and  Oolumbia  rivers,  northward  of 
with  his  great  beard,  are  of  a  darker  shade  or  which  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  musk-ox,  as 
the  same  hue.    The  sexual  season  of  the  bison  is  that  of  the  elk  and  moose  by  the  reindeer, 
commences  in  July,  toward  the  latter  end  of  For  many  years  they  ha?e  ceased  to  exist  to 
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the  eastward  of  the  IGflBlsBippI,  and  every  year  home  in  1849,  he  was  elected,  without  a  compet* 

driYes  them  further  and  further  toward  the  iter,  as  representative  in  congress  from  the  8th 

setting  sun,  which  seems  to  be  emblematic  of  district  of  Illinois.    His  first  term  was  signalized 

their  future,  as  of  that  of  the  red  Indian,  the  by  a  speech  in  which  he  vindicated  the  merits 

noblest  savage  man  the  world  has  ever  pro-  of  his  own  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Buena 

dnoed,  who,  /M»r»  pa$9u  with  the  wild  herds  Yista,  a  subject  which  was  drawn  into  the  de- 

which  were  the  main  support  of  his  people,  is  bate  by  an  attack  made  by  a  Virginia  member 

travelling  the  road  to  total  extinction.  upon  tiie  north  and  northern  troops.    He  sub- 

BISSAGrOS,  a  group  of  islands,  situated  near  sequently  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  AOssouri 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grandeu  in  western  AM*  oompronuse,  thoa^h  he  had  previously  acted 
ea,  between  lat  10°  2'  and  11  65'  K.,  and  long,  wfth  the  democratic  party.  He  declined  a  third 
15°  and  17°  W.  Only  16  of  them  are  of  any  election  to  ooiigreas  in  1854  on  account  of  in- 
considerable magnitude.  They  are  inhabited  firm  health.  In  1866  the  republican  party  of 
by  a  fierce  and  warlike  race.  MiUet,  rice,  and  Illinois,  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  convention, 
firuits  are  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  the  selected  him  as  their  can^date  for  governor, 
islands  produce  a  singular  breed  of  cattle,  with  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  over  2 
a  hump ^n  the  back.  oompetitors,  although  Mr.  Buchanan  carried 

BISbAO,  one  of  the  Bissagos  islands,  situated  the  state  a^^st  Fremont,  the  presidential  can- 
opposite  the  delta  of  the  Jeba  river,  and  con-  didate  of  Bissell's  party, 
taining  a  Portuguese  settlement  It  is  the  cen-  BI8SET,  James,  an  artist  and  writer,  bom 
tre  of  the  Portuguese  slave-trade,  but  has  also  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1762,  and  died  at  Leam- 
considerable  trade  in  hides,  rice,  and  wax,  and  ington,  Aug.  17, 1882.  Previous  to  Ins  remov- 
imports  English  manufactures  to  the  value  of  al  to  Leamington,  he  kept  in  Birmingham  a 
$100,000  annually.  Pop.  8,000.  Lat  of  fort,  shop  for  curiosities.  He  had  a  wonderful  facil- 
11°  51'  K.,  long.  15^  87'  W.  ity  for  rhyme,  and  his  ffuide-books  and  oar 

BISSAT,orBffi8ABT,PATBioz,x>oetandphilos-  triotic  songs   are   printed    pell-mell  mingled 

opher,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1600,  died  at  Bolo-  with  *^  comic  strictures  on  the  fine  arts,"  all  of 

Sia  in  1568,  was  descended  from  the  earls  of  Fife*  which  are  written  hidf  in  rhyme.    In  1814  he 

e  reoeived  his  education  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  appointed  meddler  to  the  king.   His  curi- 

after  spending  some  time  in  the  university  of  osity  shop  is  said  to  have  contained  a  unique 

Paris,  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  became  collection  of  old  furniture,  arms,  savage  wea- 

professor  of  canon  law.  pons,  with  a  strange  assortment  of  old  engrav- 

BISSELL,  WiLiiAH  H..  ffovemor  of  Illinois,  mgs  in  c(^per  and  steeL 

bocB  near  Oooperstown,  if.  Y.,  April  25, 1811.  BISS£T,  Bobsbt,  an  English  writer,  bom 

His  father,  a  pioneer  settler  from  OonnecticuL  in  1769,  died  in  1805,  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 

gmve  to  his  son  such  an  education  as  his  limited  sity  of  Oxford.    He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 

means  afforded.    Going  to  the  common  school  and  is  known  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 

in  winter  and  teaching  a  similar  school  in  som*  land  as  the  continuator  of  the  histories  of  Hume 

mer  fcomed  the  employment  of  young  Bissell  and  SmoUet,  which  he  bronght  down  to  the  end 

till  his  17th  ^ear,  when  he  commenced  the  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  His  book  is  accurate, 

stady  of  medicine  and  graduated  at  the  Jeffer-  but  has  uttle  style  or  eloquence.    He  was  a 

flon  medical  college  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  violent  tory,  and  published  in  1786  an  essay  on 

spriug  of  1836.    He  practised  medicine  2  years  democracy  and  a  life  of  Edmund  Burke.    He 

at  Fainted  PoA,  N.  T.,  whence  in  1887  he  re-  also  published  a  romance  called  "  Douglas,"  in 

moved  to  Illinois^    Here,  in  Monfoe  county,  he  4  volumes  12mo.    We  are  also  indebted  to  him 

porsaed  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  sue-  for  an  edition  of  the  ^^  Spectator,'^  with  lives  of 

cess  fbr  several  years.    He  was  elected  to  the  the  various  conMbutors  and  valuable  notes. 

state  legislature  in  1840,  and  there  earned  dis-  He  had  a  brother  who  served  in  the  British 

tmetion  as  a  forcible  and  ready  debater.  Finding  navy  during  the  wars  with  the  French  republic. 

bis  health  unable  to  bear  the  exposure  of  a  BISSEXTILE  TEAB^  the  ancient  name  of 

pfaysician^s  life  in  sou^em  Hlinois,  he  deter-  leap  year,  so  called  from  the  6th  dav  before  the 

nuAed  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  calends    of   March  being  repeated  or  taken 

after  the  necessary  studies  removed  to  Bdle-  twice.    See  Galendab. 

Tilie.  in  the  county  of  St.  Glair,  and  there  prac-  BISSOLEE,  or  Bisuli,  a  town  of  the  Pnn- 

tised  law  with  distinguished  success  till,  in  1846-  jaub,  situated  95  miles  N.  E.  of  Lahore,  on  the 

he  "was  elected  colonel  of  the  second  Illinois  Bavee.    It  contiuns  a  large  palace,  resembling 

regiment  of  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war.  At  an  old  feudid  castle,  and  a  large  bazaar. 

this  time  he  held  the  ofBiceof  state's  attorney  BISTINEAU,  a  lake  in  north-western  Louis- 

fi>r  the  second  judicial  district)  to  which  he  had  iana,  dividing  Bossier  and  Bienville  parishes, 

been  elected  by  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of  about  80  mUes  in  length  firom  N.  to  S.,  and  2 

1844-^45.    In  the  execution  of  this  office,  in  a  in  breadth.    It  receives  the  Dauchite  river 

district  which  included  9  counties,  his  powers  from  the  north,  and  communicates  with  Bed 

88  an  advocate  and  a  lawyer  found  ample  op-  river  by  an  outlet  at  its  southern  extremity. 

pcnrtnnity.    In  the  campaign  which  included  It  is  navigated  by  steamboats. 

the  battle  of  Buena  Tista,  however,  he  became  BISTOUBY,  a  surgical  instrument  for  making 

known  to  the  country  at  large.    On  his  return  incisions.    According  to  Huet^  the  name  of  this 
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inrtmrnent  is  derived  from  that  of  a  town  in  wb!Ldti  tliejr  tfterward   commnnioirtad  their 

Italy.  Pistoia,  or  Piatori,  formerlj^  renowned  name,  bat  we  can  hare  no  doubt  aa  to  their 

for  the  manofactnre  of  aargical.instrumenta,  original  seat.     On  this  point  andent  authora 

and  more  eq>eciaU7'  the  bistoury.    It  is  either  are  unanimoos.    Herodotus  expressly  affirms 

straight  or  curred  in  form,  the  blade  fixed  in  that  tlie  Bithyni  came  from  the  baoka  of  the 

the  handle  or  tamiug  like  that  of  a  lanoet,  and  Strymon   in   Thraoe,   having    been    expelled 

varies  from  the  nze  of  a  small  penknife  to  that  thenoe  by  a  more  powerful  h<»de ;  and  Thiicyd- 

of  a  large  pooket  Icnife,  aooording  to  the  use  ides  and  Xenophon  corroborate  this  statement 

for  whidi  it  is  intended.     It  is  mainly  used  by  frequently  calling   their  descendants  Bi- 

to  make  incisions  through  the  skin,  or  throu^  thynian  Thracians.    The  inland  inhabitants  are 

membranous  tiasaes.  sometimes  called  Bithyni,  and  those  of  Uie 

BISTRE,  a  reddish  brown  water-color,  gen-  coast  ThynL    This^  however,  is  a  distinction 

erally  obtained  from  the  soot  that  collects  in  of  no  importance,  for  both  were  still  mere 

chimney-flues.    This  is  pulverized  and  waahed  branches  of  one  common  race.    The  Kthynisns 

to  remove  the  saline  inmdients.    The  finest  maintained  their  independence  till  they  were 

sedimeni  is  then  dissolved  in  vinegar,  to  which  subdued  Ij  OrcBsus,  king  of  Lydia.    On  the 

(^m*water  is  afterward  added.    It  waa  former-  overthrow  of  the  Lvdian  monarchy  they  passed 

ly  much  used  for  making  painters'  crayons,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Pernans,  and  their  conn- 

and  also  for  a  paint  in  water-color  designs,  try  became  a  part  of  the  aatrapy  of  Pbrygia. 

Sepia,  however,  is  now  preferred  to  it,  as  it  has  In  later  times,  however,  it  was  itself  constituted 

a  more  Sffreeable  color  and  is  more  easily  em-  into  a  aatrapy,  which  the  Greek  historians  and 

ployed.    In  aquatint  engravings  it  is  some-  geogra^ers  generally  stvle  the   satrapy   of 

times  used  upon  the  plates,  the  effect  being  to  Bithynia,  but  sometimes  that  of  the  Hellespont 

give  the  engravings  the  appearance  of  original  or  DascyliuuL    After  tiie  defeat  of  the  Persians 

designs.  on  the  Granicua,  Bithynia  fell  under  the  sway 

BISTRITZ,  or  BissTBrrz,  the  name  of  sev-  of  the  Macedonians,  who  did  not,  however,  long 

eral  rivers  and  places  in  Transylvania,  Hun«  remain  mastera  of  it.    For  during  the  anarchy 

gary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Moldavia,  and  Dlyria,  .which  followed  the  death  of  Alexand^  the 

of  which  the  3  most  important  are:  I.  A  firee  Great,  Botirua,  a  Thracian  ddef^  crossed  the 

royal  town,  pop.  7,000,  on  a  river  and  in  the  Bosporus  with  a  strong  body  of  his  country- 

cirde  of  the  same  name  in  Transylvania  (the  men,  vanquished   Oalimtue^   the   Macedonian 

latter  called  also  Beezteroze  BidekeX  called  bv  governor,  and  took  possession  of  Bithynia  for 

the  Saxon  settlers  Kosen,  or  NOsenstadt     It  himself  and  his  posterity.    Kicomedes,  the  4th 

has   8  gates  of  entrance,  d  suburbs  diiefiv  in  descent  fh>m  Botirus^  was  the  first  of  this 

tenanted  by  Wallachs,  a   Protestant   diurch  dynasty  who  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 

and  gymnasium,  a  Boman   Oatholio  church,  raised  Bithynia  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom, 

ffymnaaium^  and   8  monasteries  of  Minorite  This  potentate  changed  the  name  of  Astacus,  a 

mars  and  Piarists  req>ectively,  and  2  hospi-  Greek  city  which  his  ancestor  had  seized  on 

tals.     Wine,  potashes,  and  cattle-sdling  are  and  made  the  capital  of  his  principality,  to 

the  chief  sources  of  wealth.    Near  it  are  tiie  Kicomedia.    H^e  he  fixed  the  seat  of  his  gov* 

remains  of  a  castie  once  the  residence  of  the  ernment^  and  here  the  Bithynian  monardia 

Hunyads.     IL  A  market-town  in  Moravia,  at  continued  to  reside  during  tiie  existence  of 

the  foot  of  the  Hostein ;   pop.  2,900.    It  has  their  littie  state.    The  kingdom  of  Bithynia 

mines  of  gold  and  other  metals.  endured  for  over  2  centuries.   Itl  last  king  was 

BITOHFi,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the  Frendi  KicomedesUfc,  who,  having  no  children,  be- 

department  of  Mosdle;  pop.  in  1856,  8,297.  queathed  his  dominions,  when  dying,  to  the 

The  furt  is  on  an  isolated  rock,  defending  the  iComans,  75   B.  0.     The   Somans   annexed 

defiles  of  the  Yosges,  with  casemates  hewn  Bithyniafirsttotheprovinceof  Asia,  and  then 

from  the  rock,  and  bomb-proo(  is  well  supplied  to  that  of  Pontus.    In  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

with  water,  and  defended  by  90  cannons.    The  however,  it  was  separated  from  the  latter,  and, 

town  has  manufustures  of  paper  and  porcelain,  together  with  the  western  part  of  Paphlagonia, 

BITHYNIA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Mi-  was  constituted  a  proconsular  province.  This 
nor,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  arrangement  was  set  aside  by  Theodosius,  who 
Euxine,  on  the  south  by  Phryoia  and  Galatia,  divided  the  province  into  2,  ^ving  to  the 
on  the  east  byPaphlagonia^  andon  the  westby  fhrther  one  tiie  name  of  Honorids,  and  ra- 
the Propontia  and  Mysia.  That  part  of  Bithy-  stricting  to  the  nearer  one  that  of  Bithynia. 
nia  which  adjoined  the  Propontia  and  Euxine  Whether  they  were  ever  again  reunited  we  are 
was  often  called  Bebryda  in  the  earlier  ages,  not  informed.  The  inland  districts  of  Bithy- 
from  the  Bebrycea,  its  aboriginal  inhabitanta.  nia  were  mountainous  and  woody,  but  the 
Homer  never  styles  the  people  of  this  country  countrv  near  the  coast  consisted  for  the  most 
Bithynians,  but  always  Mvsians  or  Phrygians;  part  of  fertile  plains,  which  were  studded  with 
and  Strabo  asserts  that  tne  Mysians  formerly  Tillages,  and  produced  wine,  cheese,  figs,  and 
occupied  the  most  fertile  portions  of  it ;  the  Be-  every  spedes  of  grain,  in  abundance.  Its  chief 
bryoes  may  in  fact  have  been  a  Mysian  tribe,  river  was  the  l^garius,  which  traversed  its 
We  know  not  predsely  at  what  period  the  territory  fh)m  south  to  north.  The  Bithynians 
Bithyni  seized  on  that  delightfiil  region  to  were  oiiginaUy  averse  to  an  urban  lifoi  and 
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^th  jnift  contained  In  the  earlier  ages  no  eon-  when  impaired  hy  previous  disease  or  exhans- 

nderable  towns  save  the  Greek  maritime  cities  tion^  is  rendered  active  and  healthy,  the  benefit 

of  Aataons  and  Oludoedon.    Bnt  in  prooess  of  of  which  is  experienced  in  the  sympathetic  ao- 

time  the  case  came  to  be  otherwise,  and  at  the  tion  of  other  parts  dso  of  the  system.    The  ap- 

period  when  Theodosius  divided  the  province  it  petite  is  improved  by  their  use,  and  the  quan- 

oontained  no  less  than  5  large  and  opulent  cities,  tity  of  blood  is  increased.    These  effects  indicate 

each  governed  by  its  own  mac^trates  and  laws,  the  oases  in  which  the  use  of  bitter  drinks  may 

The  western  put  of  Bithynia  Ib  now  called  be  beneficial,  as  well  as  tiioee  also  in  whi<£ 

Khudawendldar,  and  that  part  oontigaous  to  they  may  prove  of  serions  injniy.    Their  ez- 

the  Eaxine  and  Boepoms  Koj^L  oessive  use  is  liable  to  induce  apoplexy,  or  pal- 

BITON  and  Olbobis,  aooordinff  to  the  old  qr,  the  hi»  of  tiie  greater  proportion  of  malt 

Grreek  tale,  2  brothers,  sons  of  Oyoippe,  priest-  liquor  drunkards. 

ess  of  Juno  in  Argos,    In  HcoxMlotua,  their  BITTERN,  the  bitter,  or  so-called  mother 

story  is  told  by  Solon  to  Orcssos,  for  the  pur-  liquor,  which  remains  after  the  salt  is  depodted 

pose  of  proving  that  it  is  better  to  die  tlian  to  from  the  briny  waters  of  salt  works.    The  un« 

live.    On  one  occasion  (the  story  runs),  the  crystallixable  fluid  contains  chloride  of  mag* 

oxen  who  usually  drew  the  chariot  of  the  priest-  nesium,  fh>m  which  the  oommerciid  sulphate  of 

eas  not  beinff  at  hand,  these  youths,  in  their  magnesia  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the 

seal,  supplied  the  place  of  the  animals^  and  salt  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  the  purified 

dragged  their  mother  in  her  chariot  to  the  tern-  ammoniaoal  liquor  of  gas  works;  the  bittern 

pie,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles.    Wishing  them  is  commonly  thrown  away  as  useless.     An 

to  be  rewarded  ibr  their  filial  devotedness,  Oy-  andyris  of  a  sample  from  the  salt  works  on  the 
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This  was  the  greatest  boon  the  goddess  oould  lows : 

BITONTO  (ane.  BUuntum\  a  town  in  the  Chloride  of  8odia]I^                 oisn 

province  of  Bari,  hi  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Chioridoofcwciaai,               sieio 

pop.  16,250.    A  victory  was  guned  here  by  Chloride  witii  j 

the  Spaniardsover  the  Austrian^  May  26, 1784^  SSSS^       f Mi«»^iiip,      iai46 

which  gave  the  former  possession  of  the  king-  'Wa^M                               sisoo 

dom  of  Naples.  *  

BITTER  PRINOIPLES  (also  called  when  loaooo 

evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  sirup  Bitxbb  The  speoifio  gravity  of  the  liquid  was  1.889. — 

EzTRAOis^,  substances  extracted  from  plants  by  The  name  Ib  also  given  to  a  very  bitter  com- 

digestion  m  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  which  pound  of  quassia  ai^  oooculus  indicus,  used  by 

possess  in  concentrated  form  that  which  gives  fraudulent  brewers  in  adulterating  beer. 

the  bitter  taste  to  plants,  and  which  was  fbr>  BITTERN  (orcfea,  linn.),  a  fen  fowl,  of  the 

meriy  referred  to  a  hypothetical  substance  call*  order  graUatorsi^  or  waders ;  family  gruidm^  oc 

ed  the  bitter  principle.    Excepting  this,  these  allied  to  the  cranes;  genus  ore^M.    There  are 

extracts  do  not  appeisr  to  possess  other  oharao-  several  varieties  of  this  bird,  which  is  nearly  al* 

teristio  properties  in  common;  their  nature,  lied  to  the  herons,  in  Europe,  the  most  common 

however,  is  not  very  well  understood.    From  of  which,  the  English  bittern,  is  famous  for 

■ome  plants  the  bitter  extractive  is  obtiuned  in  the  peculiar  nocturnal  booming  sound  which  it 

white  crystalline  grains^  as  the  utrtma^  from  emits  in  the  deep  watery  morasses  of  which  it 

the  Iceland  moss  (jBetraria  itlandica) ;  some-  is  an  inhabitant,  to  whidi  sound  it  owes  several 

times  in  rhombic  prisma,  as  atparagin^  from  of  its  provindied  names^  as  the  bog-bumper, 

aeparagn&  and  ealumbin^  fW>m   the  calumba  mire-drum,  ^m.     The  noise  Ib  very  peculiar, 

root;  ana  from  numerous  other  plants  it  as-  and  can  hardly  be  mistad^en  when  once  heard; 

sames  the  forms  of  white  needlea,  peariy  plates,  the  popular  impression  is  that  the  bird,  when 

yellowish  white  masses,  brownish  and  yellowish  makmg  it,  thrusts  its  long  bill  into  the  mud.  and 

red  matter,  unorystallizable,  in  crystals  of  4  and  forces  its  voice  through  that  medium  and  the 

6  sided  prisms,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lupulin,  superincumbent  water;  but,  like  most  popular 

or  ^Uer  maUer  qf  hop$y  in  powder  of  reddish  impresrions  on  natural  history,  it  is  utterly  nn- 

yellow  color.    Some  of  the  numerous  varieties  founded.    In  the  United  States  there  are  8 

of  bitter  are  soluble  in  water;  some  only  in  al-  varieties  of  the  American  bittern :  A.  minor; 

oobol  or  ether.    They  are  generally  neutral  in  the  green  bittern,  or  green  heron  {A,  wre$- 

their  properties,  uniting  neither  with  acids  nor  eeM\  rery  common  in  all  inland  streams  and 

bftses.    The  bitter  extracts  Are  used  in  medicine  mill  ponds,  a  beautiful  bird,  but  commonly 

as  tonics,  and  also  as  aperients;  and  in  the  known  by  a  vulgar  and  indelicate  nickname; 

mannfkctnre  of  malt  liquors,  they  are  employed  and  the  least  bittern  (A.  exiUi\  an  extremelv 

to  impart  their  bitter  flavor  to  these.    Their  small  and  beautifully  marked  uttie  bhxl.    AU 

presence  renders  food,  particularly  that  which  the  bitterns  are  handsome  birds,  with  long 

Is  of  a  glutinous  nature,  more  digestible  and  necks,  which  they  hold  proudly  erect,  fine  pen- 

natritions ;   and  the  action  of  the  stomach,  dnlona  but  erectile  orestSi  a  long  fringe  o£  l<9a- 
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then  on  the  neok,  mottled  with  jeUow,  browo,  it  upon  the  snrfaoe,  in  the  fonn  of  springs.  The 

and  bUok,  like  tortoise  shell,  and  all  their  upper  liquid  varieties  become  inspissated  by  ezposore, 

parts  variegpated  with  black,  brown,  mst-oolor-  and  eventaally  harden  into  the  solid  ronn,  whidi 

ed,  jellow,  and  white,  like  those  of  the  wood-  is  asphaltam.    The  bitumens  bum  with  a  flame 

cock.    Their  long  legs  are  bare  far  above  the  and  thick  black  smoke,  giving  out  the  peculiar 

knee,   to   enable  them  to   wade   into  deep  odor  called  bituminous.    Some  of  the  impure 

water,  in  pursuit  of  tiieir  fishy  and  reptile  fluid  bitumens,  and  the  solid  variety  when  melted, 

prev.    They  have  a  fine,  dear,  penetrating  eye,  dosely  resemble  coal-tar.     They  are  distin- 

with  a  fearless,  defying  look.which  weU  expresses  guiahed  from  bituminous  coal  in  giving  no  am- 

their  bold  and  self-relying  cnaraoter.   If  wound-  monia,  or  mere  traces  of  it,  by  distillation,  and 

ed  or  broken-winged,  they  will  fight  bravely  in  developing  negative  electricity  by  fnctioQ 

with  their  sharp-pointed  bills,  striking  at  the  without  being  insulated;  also  when  ignited  upon 

eyes  either  of  men  or  dogs,  to  the  latter  of  a  grate,  the  bitumens  melt  and  run  through  at  the 

which  they  are  formidable  antagonists.    Their  tempeniture  of  about  220°  F.,  but  the  coals  bum 

voice  is  a  harsh  qwHtk;  their  flight  slow  and  to  ashes.    In  melting,  Tolatileflaids  escape  from 

heavy,  with  their  long  legs  outstretched  behind,  them  with  no  swelling  up  other  than  that  due 

Their  habits  are  noctomal ;  theur  haunts,  fresh-  to  ebullition.    This  property  of  dividing  by  heat 

water  pools,  stagnant  rivers,  and  morasses;  they  into  fluids  and  solid  residues  having  a  porous 

build,  like  die  heron,  in  trees,  ordinarily  raising  form,  assimilates  the  bitumens  to  ordinary  tor- 

2  young  ones.    Their  food  is  small  flsh,  liztfds,  pentine  and  tar,  and  renders  them  unsuitable 

frogs,  and  frog  spawn,  of  which  they  are  vora-  for  producing  gas  economically.     In  boiling 

oious  consumers.    They  are  good  eating  in  Sep-  water  the  bitumens  soften,  adhere  to  the  mdes 

tember,  when  the  flrst  frosts  are  oommendn^  of  the  vessel,  and  give  off  naphtha ;  coal  under- 

and  are  eaten  roasted,  with  currant  jelly  ana  goes  no  change.    The  bitumens,  again,  dissolve 

atufl^g,  like  the  hare,  which  they  somewhat  perfectly  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  benzole,  romn 

resemble.  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  sulphuric  ether ;  while  ooal, 

BITTOOR,  BiTHOOB,  or  BmrooB,  a  town  of  after  long  digestion  in  the  oils,  only  colors  the 

Bengal,  province  of  Allahabad,  on  the  Ganges,  liquid  brown,  and  to  the  sulphuric  ether  imparts 

12  miles  N.  W.  of  Oawnpoor ;  pop.  18,580.  As  a  naphtha-like  fluid  and  a  resinous  body.    The 

a  military  post  it  is  of  little  consequence,  but  as  bitumens  decompose  nitric  acid,  coal  does  not; 

a  religious  city  it  eigoys  high  repute,  and  every  they  combine  with  sulphuric  acid,  coal  is  not 

year  in  November  and  December  is  the  scene  affected  by  it    Dropped  upon  melted  tin,  tern- 

of  a  festival  wherein  pietv  and  traffic  are  curi-  perature  442**  F.,  the  bitumens  decompose  and 

ously  intermingled.   Beside  a  number  of  Hindoo  give  off  copious  tames ;  coal  is  unaltered.  Most 

temples  it  has  magnificent  ghats,  or  flights  of  of  these  points  of  diflbtence  were  ^^en  in  evi- 

steps,  on  the  brii£  of  the  sacred  river  where  dencebyDr.  A.A.HayesandDr.O.T.Jadcsonof 

the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Brama  perform  Boston,  in  an  important  suit  tried  in  New  Bnins- 

their  prescribed  ablutions.    One  of  these  ghats  wick,  to  test  the  title  to  the  Albert  ooal-mining 

is  hela  to  have  been  honored  by  the  presence  property,  this  turning  on  the  point  whether  the 

of  Brama  himself^  who  there  sacrificed  a  horse  product  was  coal  or  asphaltum.  Dr.  Ure  notices 

after  creating  the  universe.    A  pin  fixed  in  one  ^at  the  fluid  bitumens  differ  firom  the  coal-tar 

of  the  steps  and  firmly  believed  to  have  dropped  in  not  produdng  the  6  substances  extracted  fit>m 

from  the  god^s  slipper  on  that  occasion,  is  still  the  latter  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  named  by  him 

an  object  of  deep  veneration.    For  a  lonff  period  alliole,  benzole,  toluole,  comphole,  mortuole,  and 

this  town  was  the  residence  of  the  chies  of  the  nitro-benzole. — ^The  varieties  of  bitumen  com- 

Mahrattas,  the  last  of  whom  died  without  issue  monly  described  are :  the  liquid  oil,  naphtha,  or 

in  1851.    His  estate  then  reverted  to  the  East  in  its  more  impure  form,  p^roUum  ;  the  viscid 

India  company,  to  tiie  exdusion  of  the  daim  of  pitchy  bitumen,  which  passes  into  the  black 

an  adoptea  son,  Dhundoo  Punt,  who  was,  how-  resinous  aapkaUum  ;  and  the  elastic  bitumen,  or 

ever,  permitted  to  occupy  the  town,  and  is  best  elaterite  of  the  mineralogists.    The  last  is  also 

known  as  the  rajah  of  Bittoor,  or  by  his  title  called  mineral  caoutchouc,  from  its  property  of 

of  the  Nena  Sahib.    It  is  to  the  fearful  interest  robbing  out  pencil-marks.    It  was  first  found 

which  centres  in  this  man,  as  a  leader  of  the  in  Uie  deserted  lead  mine  of  Odin,  in  Derby- 

sqpoy  mutineers  in  1857-58,  that  the  phice  now  shire,  by  Dr.  Lister,  in  1678,  and  was  called  by 

owes  its  chief  celebrity.  In  June  and  July,  1857,  him  a  subterranean  fungus.    It  occurs  in  soft 

2  parties  of  Europeans,  mostly  women  and  chil-  flexible  masses  of  bladcish  brown  colors  and  res- 

di^  who  had  escaped  down  tiie  river  from  inous  lustre,  and  consists  of  about  85  per  oent. 

Fnrrnckabad  or  FuttcAighur,  are  said  to  have  of  carbon,  and  the  remainder  hydrogen  with 

been  captured  by  him  opposite  Bittoor  and  put  probably  some  oxygen.    Compact  bitumen  or 

to  death.    In  July,  Gren.  Havelook  drove  the  asphaltum  has  alreSady  been  noticed ;  see  As- 

Kena  from  the  town  and  dismantled  it;  it  was  fhaltum.   Further  consideration,  however,  will 

subsequently  reoccnpied  by  the  mutineers,  and  be  given  to  it  in  this  article  in  treating  of  the 

after  a  wdl-fought  battle  again  taken  by  Have-  uses  of  the  bitumens.    Chapapote  is  an  as- 

lock,  Aug.  16,  1857.  phaltum  found   in  abundance  near   Havana, 

BITUMEN,  a  generic  name  for  a  variety  of  and  elsewhere  in   the   island  of  Cuba.      It 

sabatanees  found  in  the  earth,  or  exuding  from  appears  to  be  a  consolidated  petroleum^  a 
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Hqoid  Tarie^  of  which  is  often  Been  near  lar  f^ypgam.    These  fonniidiB  ore  celebrated  as 
it  oozing  through  the  fissares  of  the  lime-  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  the 
fltone  ro^a.    The  solid  product  is  of  Jet  black  Great,  Tr^an,  and  Julian.     The  bituminous 
oolor,  and  gives  a  brown  powder,  and  a  strong  products  of  the  Dead  sea  in  Judea  have  been 
but  not  unpleasant  odor.    Its  specific  gravity  is  referred  to  in  the  article  Asphaltum.    They 
given  by  Dr.  Hayes  at  from  1.165  to  1.170.    It  are  collected  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
melts  in  boiling  water  into  a  thick  liquor,  and  lake,  and  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  abed 
fbrms  a  scum  upon  the  surface.  Alone,  it  melts  of  bitumen  at  the  bottom.    The  pieces  resemble 
at  214^  F.  into  a  uniform  fiuid«  which  may  be  pitch,  and  though  one-seventh  heavier  tiian  pure 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another;  calcined  in  water,  float  upon  the  saline  water  of  the  Dead 
dose  YesselSi  it  swells  and  leaves  a  very  light  sea,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.28.    They 
ooke ;  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  it  mi£es  melt  in  boiling  water,  and  when  distilled  yield 
a  coarse  varnish.    Brown  colored  and  viscid  oils  a  volatile  oil,  some  water,  and  traces  of  ammo* 
are  extracted  from  it.    Petroleum  and  naphtha  nia.    The  residue  consists  of  charcoal,  amount- 
are  fluid  substances,  called  also  rock  oil,  which  ing  ix>  i  of  the  weight  of  the  asphaltum, — its 
flow  up  through  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  collect  ashes  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
in  low  places,  and  are  found  floating  upon  the  and  traces  of  lime  and  manganese.    It  is  from 
surfiftoe  of  the  waters  of  lakes.   When  indurated  this  locality  the  name  Jews'  pitch  has  been 
and  oxidized  by  exposure,  they  are  asphaltum.  given  to  asphaltum. — ^In  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
The  purer  form,  called  naphtha,  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  there  is  a  famous  lake  of 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  numerous  asphaltum  and  petroleum  called  Tar  lake,  or  by 
places  18  turned  to  good  account  as  a  fuel,  and  tiie  French  Le  Brai^  from  its  material  answer* 
also  for  illumination.    On  Oil  creek,  Venango  ing  the  purposes  of  pitch,  and  possessing  this 
county,  Pennqrlvania,  it  was  formerly  collected  additional  advantage,  that  it  keeps  off  the  tore- 
by  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  sold  by  the  name  of  do  or  borer,  which  in  warm  dimates  is  so  de- 
Seneca  or   Genesee  oiL    Similar  springs  are  structive  to  the  timber  of  ships.    This  is  de- 
wen  known  in  Chautauque,  Erie,  Oattaraugus,  scribed  by  Manroes,  an  American  who  visited 
and  Seneca  counties  of  New  York.    Carburet*  it,  as  being  about  f  of  a  mile  back  from  the 
ted  hydrogen   gas   issues  with  the  oil,  and  sea,  separated  frx)m  it  bv  an  elevated  tract  of 
this  is  80  abundant  that  the  town  of  Fre-  land,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
donia^  in  the  flrst-named  county,  is  lighted  hardened  pitch,  upon  which  trees  ffrow.    About 
with  it,  and  it  affords  the  illuminating  gas  Point  Le  Bnd  the  masses  of  pitch  appear  like 
for  the   light-house  of  Portland  harbor   on  black  rocks  among  the  foliafle.    The  lake  seems 
Lake  Erie.    At  Bangoon,  in  Burmah,  there  are  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
upward  of  500   naphtha  weUs,  from  which  It  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  coaL     Near  the 
412,000  hogsheads  of  oil  are  annuallv  obtained,  shores  the  bitumen  is  solid  and  cold,  appearing 
This  interesting  form  of  bitumen  win  be  more  as  if  it  had  cooled  from  the  liquid  wnen  boiling 
particularly  described,  and  more  localities  cited,  up  in  large  bubbles.    Toward  the  middle  of  the 
under  the  artide  Naphtha.     These  different  lake  the  temperature  increases,  the  bitumen 
varieties  of  bitumen  are  found  only  in  the  sec-  becomes  softer,  and  in  the  centre  is  boiling. 
oodary  and  tertiary  formations.    If  they  occur*  The  Englidi  authorities  describe  the  lake  as  of 
at  all  in  the  primary  rocks,  it  is  merdy  in  veins  circular  form,  and  8  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  fissures,  which  probably  have  lieen  filled  tiiey  sav  nothing  of  the  coal-bed  nor  of  the 
long  after  their  formation.    They  are  very  gen-  lake  boiling  in  the  centre.    It  appears  at  a  dis- 
eraUy  met  with  in  connection  with  salt  springs,  tance  like  water,  but  near  by  like  a  lake  of 
or  mines  of  rock-salt    Near  volcanoes,  petro-  glass.    In   approadiing,  a  strong   sulphurous 
lemn  is  often  seen  issuing  with  the  waters  of  smdl  is  perceived  at  tiie  distance  of  8  or  10 
firings,  or  floating  upon  tiie  sea,  furnished  from  miles.    When  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
springs  at  its  bottom.    The  andent  Babylonians  surface  of  the  lake  is  so  soft  and  sticky  one 
obtained  tiie   imperishable   cement  for  their  cannot  walk  upon  it.    A  foot  bdow  the  surfiEtce 
stniotnres  frt>m  the  fountains  of  Is,  which  is  it  becomes  softer,  and  contains  an  oily  sub- 
the  modem  Hit,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu-  stance  in  littie  cells.    Specimens  of  this  bitu- 
phrates.    These  still  continue  to  pour  out  inex*  men,  whidi  were  regarded  as  pure,  and  taken 
nansUble  sunplies,  mingled  with  the  strongly  to  Europe,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Hatchett, 
saline  and  sulphurous  waters.    Oommon  salt  is  who  found  them  to  condst  of  a  porous  and  ar« 
sdbK>  prepared  here  from  the  brine  springs.  The  giUaceous  stone  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
water  of  the  springs  has  a  temperature  of  about  bitumen.    It  does  not  bum  readily,  but  becomes 
1W¥.   As  it  flows  dowly  along  a  conduit,  the  plastic  by  a  slight  increase  of  temperature. 
oU^  bitumen  gathers  on  tiie  sur&ce,  and  is  Bitumen  is  also  found  disseminated  through 
dammed  off  and  laid  in  pits  exposed  to  the  air,  cdcareous  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  saturating 
in  which  it  speedily  hardens  uto  flakes  of  about  dates  and  shdes.    Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  it 
an  ineh  thick,  which  are  solJUpHit  for  about  5  are  liable  to  have  many  impurities  mixed  with 
cents  the  owt    It  is  much  used  for  covering  them,  and  dl  contain  volatile  oils  and  water. 
the  houses  and  boats  of  the  region.    Ihe  rock  The  bitumens  are  purified  by  first  boiling  them 
Ibrmation  is  an    argillaceous  limestone,  over  with  water.    The  sand  and  other  mineral  sub- 
which  is  found  in  some  places  a  ooarady  granu-  stances  fdl  to  tiie  bottom,  and  the  bitumen 
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floaiiDg  or  stickiiig  to  t2ie  ndm  ol  the  boSkr  is  being  reooamuiidedia  the  highest  tenm  by  thie 
skimmed  off  and  pat  into  another  boiler,  by  and  other  aathoritiea^  as  prSsrahie  to  that  of 
which  more  water  is  separated.  It  is  then  ooal-tar,  which  in  this  conntrr  has  entirely  sn- 
boiled  by  itself  for  some  thne,  and  is  entirely  perseded  the  employment  of  the  natural  a^plukl- 
freed  from  water  and  oiis  and  the  solid  impnn-  tarn,  it  is  well  to  give  more  oonsideration  to 
ties,  which  sabside  to  the  bottom.  It  is  thns  this  subject,  than  it  would  seem  otherwise  toie- 
obtuned  in  the  form  of  a  thick  &tty  pitch,  quire,  particularly  as  in  Ouba  and  Trinidad  there 
ready  to  be  barrelled  for  the  market  or  applied  are  such  large  repositoriesof  it^  oonTeniendF  sit- 
to  its  ixses. — ^The  results  of  the  ultimate  analy*  uatedforits  importation.  It  appears  that  in  ^g- 
Bis  of  the  pure  natiural  bitumens,  whether  liquid  land  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  oonstmot 
or  solid,  vary  but  liUle  from  88  per  oent  of  carriage-wavs  of  asphaltum  and  gravel,  and  the 
carbon  and  12  of  hydrogen.  A  solid  bitumen  of  failure  of  Uiese  attempts  has  tlm>wn  discredit 
Coxitambo,  near  Guenca  in  Equador,  gave  88.7  upon  aU  uses  of  the  kind  for  this  substance, 
per  cent  of  carbon,  and  9.7  of  hydrooen,  with  Now,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  proveasmt- 
1.6  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Nitroflenls  usually  able  material  for  the  pavement  of  crowded  thor- 
present  to  the  extent  of  a  trace,  and  in  the  solid  oughftres;  and,  moreover,  for  whatever  pur- 
asphaltum  it  has  been  found  to  the  extent  of  18  pose  it  is  used,  it  should  be  hiid  in  dry  weatner, 
per  cent,  and  oxygen  also  in  the  same  variety  and  be  previously  thoroashly  prepared  by  boiling 
about  8  per  cent  By  treating  asphaltum  with  it  for  some  time  to  enMiall  we  water  and  volsr 
different  solvents,  three  distinct  bodies  may  be  tile  oils,  both  of  which  impair  its  useful  proper- 
separated.  Water  dissolves  nothing.  Anhy*  ties,  by  causing  it  to  crack.  Keither  of  these 
drous  alcohol  dissolves  a  yellow  resin  equal  to  requisites  appears  to  have  been  regax^led  in  the 
-X  of  the  weight  of  the  asphaltum;  this  is  so-  London  attempts.  The  material  most  saooess- 
fuble  also  in  ether.  The  residue  insoluble  ia  f^y  employed  in  France  for  producing  the  bi- 
alcohol,  treated  with  ether,  yields  a  dark  tuminous  mastic,  is  liquid  bitumen  mixed  widi 
brown  resin,  which  is  sepanUed  by  evap-  a  bituminous  limestone^  whic^  is  sroond  to 
orating  the  ether.  It  amounts  to  -f^  the  powder,  sifted  and  stirred  into  the  bdling  ss- 
weight  of  the  asphaltum.  It  dissolves  easil/  phaltum,  four  parts  of  the  stone  to  one  of  the 
in  volatile  oils,  and  in  oil  of  petroleum.  The  bitumen.  Dry,  common  limestone^  or  broken 
latter  also,  as  well  as  turpentine  oil,  takes  up  bricks,  will  answer  as  welL  The  mixtnre,  when 
the  residue  which  the  ether  leaves.— The  fol-  of  homogeneous  consistency,  is  poured  outupcA 
lowing  formulas,  exhibiting  the  composition  of  a  table  covered  with  sheets  of  paper,  and  upon 
petroleum  and  asphalt^  are  given  by  Dr.  Mus-  which  a  square  fhime  is  placed  for  receiving  the 
pratt,  as  setting  forth  m  a  striking  manner  the  sheets  of  mastic  It  is  q>fead  smoothly  by  a 
derivation  of  the  latter  by  oxidation  of  the  heated  iron  rdler,  sprinkled  with  sand,  and  left 
former :  to  cooL    When  hiid,  they  are  united  by  solder- 

N«piitiM,orP«troiMm Om  H,«,  or  c^  Hjt.  ing  with  a  hotirau    Ooal-tar  is  often  substi- 

Aaphuit, or  Bitiuneii OoHTmO^  tuted for  the  natural  bitumen,  but  it  isconnd- 

Great  expectations  have  been  entertuned  of  the  ered  far  inferior  to  it  in  durability  and  strength, 
important  uses  to  which  the  natural  bitumens  Dr.  Ure  says  of  them :  ^^  Factitious  tar  and  pitch, 
might  be  applied;  and  in  France,  particularly,  «  being  generated  by  the  force  of  fire,  seem  to 
where  several  qualities  of  asphaltum  are  found,  have  a  propensity  to  decompose  by  the  jtunt 
there  appears  to  have  prevaded  quite  a  specn-  agency  ca  water  and  air,  whereas  mineral  pitch 
lative  fever  in  introducing  those  substances  to  has  been  known  to  remain  for  ages  without  al- 
a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts  and  man-  teration."  The  bituminous  limestone  is  found 
ufaotures,  so  that  her  large  cities  and  capital  at  Yal  de  Travers,  in  the  canton  of  KeofchAtel, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  museums  of  asphallic  in  the  Jura  limestone  fbrmation,  corresponding 
appliances.  Though  this  excitement  soon  sub-  to  the  English  oolite.  It  consists  of  80  per  cent 
sided,  and  the  use  of  asphaltum  was  abandoned  carbonate  of  lime,  and  20  per  cent  of  bitumen, 
for  many  of  the  purposes  proposed,  it  was  proved  It  is  tough,  difficult  to  break  with  a  hammer, 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  construction  of  and  Ib  excavated  by  blasting.  Slifphtly  heated, 
walks,  terraces,  roofs,  and  evenr  kind  of  hy-  it  exhales  a  fragrant  odor,  quite  different  fixmi 
draulio  work.  The  great  Place  de  }a  Ooncorde  that  of  the  &otitions  compounds.  The  carbonate 
is  covered  with  a  beautiful  mosaic  asphaltuqi  of  lime  is  so  protected  by  the  bitnmen,  that  it 
pavement^  and  many  of  the  promenades  on  does  not  emurvesoe  with  muriatic  acid.  In 
the  Boulevards  with  a  dean  tiim  bed  of  bitu-  any  artificial  mixture  it  would  be  impossible 
minous  mastic;  bende  these,  a  great  numbw  to  produce  so  intimate  a  combination  of  these 
of  other  public  places  have  been  similarly  cov-  substances,  as  is  found  in  this  natural  asphalt 
ered.^  As  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Ure^  in  rock.  Silioious  matters,  as  sand  and  smooth 
treating  of  this  subiect :  ^*  It  is  a  singular  feust  pebbles,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  prepa- 
in  the  history  of*the  useful  arts,  that  a£phalt|  ration  ofdnrab^||astio  as  calcareous  substances, 
which  was  so  generally  employed  as  a  solid  ana  as  they  have  lioHttraction  for  the  bitumen,  and 
durable  cement,  in  the  earliest  constructions  upon  the  mixture  Lb  flIUe  to  crack  and  crumble.  Bit- 
record,  as  in  the  waUs  of  Babylon,  should  for  umen  is  also  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
po many  thousand  years  have  fallen  well-nigh  ternal  coating  or  mastic  to  give  strength  and 
into  disuse  among  oivilixed  nationa."    Its  use  protection  to  thin  aheet^inxi  jnpes  and  ^ass 
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tubes  used  fi>r  oonv^ying  wster.    To  some  ex-  it  being  composed,  like  bones,  of  an  earthy  and 

tent  asphaltum  may  be  need  aa  a  fuel,  especially  an  organic  constituent,  and  yielding  a  mnular 

for  heating  meters  in  gas  works.    It  appears  charcoal. 

to  have  been  a  prindpal  ingredient  in  the  do-  BITZIUS,  Albkbt,  a  popular  Swiss  author, 

structive  Greek  fire.  (See  Fibb,  Gkbkk.)  Bricks  better  known  under  the  pseudonjme  of  "Jere- 

of  poor  quality  saturated  with  it  are  rendered  mias  Gotthelf,"  born  Oct  4, 1797,  at  Morat,  in 

strong  and  impervious  to  water.    It  answers  tlie  canton  of  Freyburg,  died  Oct  22, 1854,  at 

most  of  the  purposes  for  which  coal-tar  is  used.  Latzelflnli,  in  the  Emmen  valley  of  the  canton 

It  makes  the  strongest  cement  for  laying  bride  of  Bern.    In  early  life  he  officiated  as  pastor 

and  stone  work.    The  ancient  Egyptians  used  in  Bern,  and  for  some  time  took  part  in  politics, 

some  form  of  it  for  embalming  bodies.    The  but  from  1887  till  his  death  he  devoted  nimselx 

hardness  of  the  mummies  is  probably  owing  to  exclusively  to  literature.    His  writings  conust 

Uie  combination  of  bitumen  with  the  animal  chiefly  of  tales  descriptive  of  the  home  life  of 

substances.    It  is  useful  for  lubricating  ma-  Switzerland.    ^  complete  edition  of  his  works 

chinery  and  carriage-axles.    Petroleum  ^ords  in  12  vols,  is  in  course  of  preparation  at  Berlin. 

fin  oil  and  paraffin^  and  an  Englidi  patent  has  Some  of  lus  tales  are  especially  intended  to  iUns- 

lately  been  granted  for  a  method  of  extracting  trate  the  horrors  of  drunkenness,  while  others 

them*    In  France  a  process  has  been  patented  describe  the  results  consequent  upon  a  defective 

for  spreading  fluid  bitumen  upon  canvas  sheets  education.    He  was  also  the  author  of  several 

or  netting,  and  passing  it  between  metallic  rolls,  popular  almanacs. 

thus  coating  the  doth  on  one  or  both  sides,  ana  bl VALVE  (lAt  In^  twice,  and  voZoo,  flap), 
to  any  desired  thickness.  The  use  of  the  ma-  a  term  in  conohology,  applied  to  shells  whidi 
terial  is  for  lining  buUdings.  In  medicine,  pe-  are  composed  of  2  valves,  as  the  oyster,  clam, 
troleum  is  employed  as  a  sudorific  and  antispas-  &o.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  the  seed-vessel, 
medio,  and  mixed  with  asafostida  it  is  a  remedy  when  this  opens  into  2  parts. 
£>r  the  t^>e-worm.  It  is  a|>plied  externally  for  BIVER]^  Bivdebb^  or  Lbntini,  a  lake  of  Si- 
chilblains,  cutaneous  affections,  chronic  rheu-  dly,  17  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  A^sta.  It  is  Id 
matisin,  and  affections  of  the  joints.  It  is  an  mUes  in  circumference,  but  durmg  the  heat  of 
ingredient  in  British  oil.  The  Seneca  oil  was  summer  the  greater  part  of  it  becomes  a  mere 
much  used  for  an  external  application.  Com-  swamp.  Its  waters  abound  with  eels,  mullets, 
bined  with  soap,  it  gives  to  it  an  emollient  prop-  and  other  fish,  in  taking  which  50  or  60  boats 
erty,  which  is  very  sgreeable  in  hot  cUmatM^  are  constantiy  employed, 
find,  indeed,  acts  benefidaJly  upon  the  skin  in  BIVOUAO  (Fr.,  probably  from  €rer.  M  and 
fill  dimatee.  In  tiie  medumical  and  chemical  toocAe),  an  encampment  of  troops  by  night 
uses  of  the  bitumens,  it  Is  Ukdy  we  have  in  the  open  air,  without  tents,  each  soldier 
yet  much  to  learn ;  and  it  is  probable  sleeping  m  his  dothes,  with  his  arms  by  his 
that  this  substance  will  hereafter  be  mudi  side.  In  the  warfare  of  the  andents,  the 
more  advantageously  employed  for  many  troops  were  protected  by  tents,  as  by  movable 
purposes  than  we  now  have  any  idea  o£ — ^The  dtiesi  In  mediieval  times,  castles  and  abbeys 
origin  of  the  bitumens  has  been  regarded  as  were  opened  to  feudal  and  princdy  armies  as 
Tery  doubtfuL  Theur  composition  woidd  seem  they  marched  by.  The  popular  masses  whoL 
to  refer  them  to  veeetable  matters,  though  tiiey  impelled  by  reli^^ous  entbusissm,  preoipitatea 
posaess  very  marked  differences  finom  the  coals,  themsdves  in  the  crusades  into  Asia,  formed 
Their  properties,  however,  may  be  dumged  by  raUier  a  mob  than  an  army,  and  all  but  the 
ihd  different  influences  to  wnich  thev  have  leadinff  knights  and  princes  and  their  immedi* 
been  sutgected,  and  particularly  to  those  d[  ate  followers  bivouacked  upon  the  ground,  like 
heated  waters  long  acting  upon  them  under  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  who  roam  the  plains 
great  pressureu  and  combing  with  various  of  Asia.  With  the  return  of  regular  warfare 
saline  bodiesi  They  are  often  found  in  regions  tented  camps  sgain  reappeared,  and  were  corn- 
subject  to  earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  and  mon  in  Europe  during  the  last  2  centuries. 
the  causes  that  produce  these  must  have  un-  But  in  tihe  gigantic  Napoleonic  wars  it  was 
known  effects  in  modi^ing  the  bodies  of  mln-  found  that  rapid  movements  were  of  more  im- 
eral  coal  or  vegetable  collections  Uiey  may  come  portance  than  the  health  of  soldiers,  and  the 
in  contact  witL  luxury  of  tents  disappeared  from  the  fields  of 
BITUMINOUS  SHALE,  a  soft  variety  of  Europe,  excepting  sometimes  in  ther  case  of 
fiigiUaceous  shite,  found  usually  associated  with  the  ^ngUsh  armies.  Entire  armies  bivouacked 
ooaL  It  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  bitn-  around  fires,  or,  if  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nien,8ometimes8omnchof  it,  thatitwillbum.  enemy  rendered  it  necessary,  without  fires^ 
In  Mansfdd.  Germany,  the  bituminous  schist  sleeping  upon  straw,  or  perhaps  upon  the  naked 
Ibond  immeoiatdy  over  the  new  red  sandstone  ground,  a  part  of  the  soldiers  keeping  guard, 
contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  copper  pyrites.  Among  historical  bivouacs  none  has  been  more 
and  though  it  yidds  only  1^  per  cent  of  metal,  odebrated  by  poetry  and  punting  than  that  of 
it  is  maae  to  nav  a  profit  by  the  ore  furnish-  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Austerlits. 
ing  its  own  fhd  for  mluction.  It  is  proposed  BIXIO,  Jaoqvbs  Albxandbb,  a  French  pol- 
to  substitute  it  for  animal  black,  in  removing  itidan,  born  in  1808  at  Ghiavari,  in  the  depart- 
by  its  U«aofaing  propertaes  the  oolora  of  airups^  ment  of  the  Apennines    He  studied  medicine, 
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fonnded  tlie  Snue  dei  dmix  monies  in  ooi^mio-  wben  no  color  is  refleeted  from  its  snifaM^ 
tion  with  M.  Baloz,  and  prodooed  some  agri-  but  all  the  oolors  are  absorbed, 
coltoral  works  of  repute.  In  1848  be  was  in  BLAOK,  Adam,  a  Scottish  pobltsher,  bom  in 
&vor  of  a  regency,  and  during  the  evening  of  Edinbnigh  in  1784.  In  coi^jonction  with  his 
Feb.  24  made  vain  efforts  to  prevent  the  de-  brother  Charltt^  he  established  the  pablishing 
cree  which  proclaimed  the  repnUic  from  be-  firm  in  Edinborgfa,  which  for  many  years  rival- 
ing inserted  in  the  Moniteur.  Two  days  after-  led  the  estabhshments  of  Constable  and  Black- 
ward  he  took  office  under  the  provisional  gov-  wood,  and  still  continnes  in  hi|^  repute  as 
emment^  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Tutul  pnblidiers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  of  the 
Elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he  was  ^Edinburgh  Review''  (in  conjunction  with 
sealons  against  the  insurrectionary  movements  the  Longmans  of  London),  and  the  ^^  Encydo- 
of  May  15  and  June  24.  In  the  latter  outbreak  nedia  Britannica,"  to  tne  8th  edition  of  which 
be  was  slightly  wounded  as  he  was  rallying  the  Mr.  Black  has  contributed  several  articlesi 
soldiers  after  Gen.  Bedeau  had  fallen.  Snbse-  He  held  and  avowed  liberal  opinions  at  a  time 
quently  he  was  appointed  vice-president  <^  the  when  they  were  unfiuhionable,  and  assisted  to 
assembly,  and  was  5  times  reelected  to  that  secure  their  triumph,  very  warmlyjoining  in  the 
office.  When  Louis  Napoleon  became  presi-  movement  to  secure  parliamentary  and  muni- 
dent,  Bixio  was  made  minister  of  agriculture  cmal  reform.  He  was  elected  twice  to  the 
and  commerce,  but  in  8  days  he  retired.  After  office  of  lord  provost  of  Edinburgii,  whidi  he 
the  coup  d^itat  of  Dec  2,  1851,  he  was  kept  occupied  fifxxn  1848  to  184a  During  a  visit 
8  months  in  prison,  and  has  not  since  mingled  to  ifngland,  while  holding  that  podtion,  he 
in  public  affairs.  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood,  whidi  was 

BIZERTA,  or  BsHZBBrA,  a  fortified  seaport  offered  to  him  by  the  queen  at  the  suggestios 

in  Tunis,  on  a  gulf  which  communicates  with  a  of  Lord  John  RusselL    In  Feb.  1856,  on  the 

lake  in  the  interior;  pop.  10,000.    The  harbor  final  retirement  of  Mr.  Macanlay  £rom  the 

was  formerly  commodious,  but  is  now  choked  representation  of  Edinburgh,  l&r.  Black  was 

up  with  sand,  and  receives  only  small  vessels,  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  was 

The  adjoining  lake  abounds  in  fish,  the  roes  of  reelected  in  1857,  without  opposition.    As  a 

whicli,  dried   and   formed   into  a  substance  legislator  he  has  supported  Lora  John  Bnasell's 

celled  hotargoy  are  an  article  of  Meditwranean  education  biQ  of  1858,  and  advocates  parlia- 

commerce.  mentary  reform  and  the  vote  by  ballot    He  is 

BJOERKSTJERKA,  M^oHtrs  Fbbdrix  Fkb-  decidedly  opposed  to  all  religious  endowmoote 
xmrAND,  count,  a  Swedish  statesman,  bom  Oct.  by  the  state.  Mr.  Black,  though  a  good  epeaker, 
10,  1779,  at  Dresden,  died  Octb  6,  1847,  at  is  rarely  heard  in  the  house  cS  commons. 
Stockholm.  In  1798  he  went  to  Sweden  and  BLACK  JsBBxiAHS.JJnitedSutes  attorney- 
entered  the  army,  where  he  served  in  the  war  general  under  President  buchanan,  bom  Jan.  10, 
with  Finland,  and  in  Germany  at  the  battles  of  1810,  in  the  Glades,  Somerset  co.,  Penn.  At  17 
Dessau  and  Leipsic,  negotiated  the  capitulation  years  of  age  he  entmd  the  law  office  of  Ohauncey 
of  Lubeck  with  Gen.  LsUemand,  and  after  taking  Forward,  in  Somerset,  an  eminent  member 
anactivepartin  the  military  operations  in  Hoi-  of  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  the  courts 
stein  and  Norway  he  concluded  the  convention  in  1880,'  being  still  in  his  minority.  In  Apri], 
which  established  the  union  of  Sweden  and  1842,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  preei- 
Korway.  In  Oct  1812,  he  n^tiated  at  Lon-  dent  Judge  of  the  Judicial  district  in  whicli  he 
don  the  sale  of  Guadeloupe.  He  was  envoy  in  resided,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  upon  a 
London  from  1828  to  1846.  His  political  opin-  strict  party  vote.  In  1851,  when  a  change  in 
ions  were  moderate.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  the  state  constitution  made  tiie  Judges  elective^ 
theogony,  philosophy,  and  cosmoffony  of  the  he  was  nominated  as  Judge  of  ^e  supreme 
Hindoos,  and  another  on  the  British  rule  in  In-  court  by  the  4oQiocratic  convention,  before 
dia.  whidi  he  was  not  a  candidate.    Of  the  10  can- 

BJORKO,  a  Swedish  island  on  the  lake  of  didates  named  by  the  2parties»  he  obtained  the 
Malar,  18  miles  from  Stockholm,  with  ancient  largest  popular  vote.  Under  the  mode  of  draw- 
gates,  wslls,  and  other  ruius,  which  confirm  the  ing  provided  by  the  constitution,  a  3  y ears^  tMm 
current  belief  that  the  island  is  the  site  upon  was  asoKued  to  him,  and  he  became  chief  joa- 
which  formerly  stood  the  flourishing  city  of  tice  of  tLe  court  In  1854  he  was  reelected  to 
BjOrkO.  this  place,  by  a  majority  of  47,000  votes,  thoog^ 

BLAGAS,  PoEBSB  Louis  Jean  Gasimib,  duke  the  candidate  for  governor  on  the  same  ticket 

de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  Jan.  12, 1771,  at  was  defeated  by  87,000.    On  March  6,  1857, 

Aulps,  died  at  Gdritz,  Kov.  17, 1839.    At  the  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 

commencement  of  the  revolution  he  emigrated,  duties  at  Philadelphia,  he  received  a  telegraphic 

and  returned  to  France  with  Louis  AVIIL  despatch  from  President  Buchanan,  tendering 

Sent  to  Rome  as  ambsssador,  Blacas  negotiated  him  the  appointment  of  attorney-general  <^  the 

the  concordat  of  1817.    In  1820  he  refused  to  United  States.    He  has  nnce  appeared  on  be- 

be  made  prime  minister.    When  Louis  Philippe  half  of  tiie  government,  in  a  disputed  land 

became  king  of  the  French,  Blacas  returned  to  daim  from  California,  involving  an  important 

eodle  and  offered  Charles  X.  his  fortune.  .  principle  upon  which  hundreds  of  similar  casee 

BLACK.     A  substance  is  said  to  be  black  depended.    He  achieved  a  great  Buooefls^  at  onoe 
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efltablishixiff  his  repntatioa  as  a  jurist  with  the  in  1754.    It  had  formerly  heen  supposed  that 

court  and  the  bar.  qnicklime  held  in  absorption  some  igneoas  par- 

BLACK,  John,  a  London  Jonmalist,  bom  at  tides  or  something  of  an  igneons  character,  but 
Donse,  in  the  conntjr  of  Berwick,  in  1783,  died  the  investigations  of  Black  led  him  to  the  dis- 
June,  1865.  He  received  the  ordinary  Scottish  ooveiy  that  the  causticity  of  the  calcareous 
parochial  education,  and  commenced  active  life  earths  was  not  derived  from  any  combination, 
at  the  age  of  14  in  his  native  place,  as  errand  bnt  was  their  peculiar  property,  and  that  they 
boy.  In  his  18th  year,  he  removed  to  £din-  lost  this  property  when  they  combine  with  a 
burgh,  where  he  struggled  for  several  years,  certain  portion  of  air,  tc^which  he  gave  the 
ohiefly  as  writina  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  name  of  fixed  air,  but  which  is  now  known  as 
He  taught  himself  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  carbonic  acid  sas.  This  discovery,  which  forms 
and  also  acquired  German  and  Italian.  In  1810,  an  era  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  opened 
at  the  age  of  27,  he  arrived  in  London,  with  8  the  way  for  the  experiments  of  Priestley,  Caven- 
half-pence  in  his  nocket,  having  walked  the  dish,  and  Lavoisier,  was  stated  and  explained 
whole  way  from  Eoinburgh.  He  had  a  letter  by  Black  in  his  dissertation  when  he  received 
to  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  **  Morning  Chronicle,^'  who  his  medical  degree.  Dr.  Black  was  invited  in 
engaged  him  first  as  a  parliionentary  reporter,  1756  to  succeed  Dr.  CuUen  at  Glasgow,  the 
and,  soon  after,  as  tnmslator  of  the  foreign  latter  having  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Journals.  In  1819,  2  years  before  Mr.  Perry's  this  position  he  made  his  second  and  most  im- 
death,  Mr..Black  rose  to  the  position  of  prind*  portuit  discovery.  Ice,  he  observed,  being  con- 
pal  editor  of  that  journal,  in  which  his  fearless-  verted  into  water,  absorbs  a  large  amount  of 
seas,  tact,  probity,  and  general  knowledge  were  heat,  the  existence  of  which  is  no  longer  indi- 
largely  available.  When  the  ^'Morning  Chron-  oated  by  the  thermometer.  Water  being  con- 
iole  "  was  sold  (in  1828  to  Mr.  Clements,  and  verted  into  vapor  absorbs  another  large  amount 
to  Sir  John  Easthope  in  18S4),  Mr.  Black  was  of  heat,  whicn  is  in  like  manner  lost  to  the 
oontinued  as  editor,  and  retired  in  1844.  He  senses  or  the  thermometer.  To  change  a  solid 
was  then  in  such  distressed  circumstances,  that  into  a  fluid,  or  a  fluid  into  a  gas,  a  quantity  of 
he  was  compelled  to  seil  his  large  and  valuable  heat  has  to  lose  its  existence,  as  it  were,  in  the 
Hbraiy,  the  coUeotion  of  over  80  years.  Hie  newly  created  state  of  the  body.  On  the  other 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  whose  opinions  he  hand,  heat  is  given  out  when  a  gas  is  liquefied, 
had  devoted  his  life  to  advocating,  subscribed  or  a  liquid  solidified :  that  is,  the  heat  which 
enou^  to  purchase  him  an  annuity,  on  which  was  apparently  lost  when  the  solid  was  made  a 
he  lived  in  eacnr  circumstances,  until  his  death,  liquid,  becomes  sensible  again  when  the  liquid 
Mir.  Bkck,  whom  Cobbett  delighted  to  call  is  maae  a  solid ;  and  the  same  is  true,,  also,  of 
**  the  Scotch  feelosopher,"  was  a  heavy  political  the  change  from  a  gas  to  a  fluid.  Thus  a  freezing 
miter,  fond  of  filling  his  artides  with  long  ex-  process  is  always  a  warming  process  to  the 
tracts  from  old  books,  and  fully  persuaded  things  which  are  nearest  it.  because  the  heat 
that  his  duty  as  a  journalist  was  to  write  all  whidi  was  lost  in  the  fluia  is  let  loose  when 
the  'headers'*  himself  Latterly  he  had  the  the  solid  is  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
aasSstance  of  many  able  writers.  Indeed,  while  melting  process  is  always  a  cooling  process  to 
the  ^  Chronicle  "  was  in  Mr.  Ferry's  hands,  al-  the  things  in  the  neighborhood,  because  to  melt 
most  every  *^  old  whig"  of  note  occasionally  con-  a  substance  a  large  amount  of  heat  has  to  be 
tributed  to  it.  Mr.  Black  never  wrote  an  origi-  sacrificed,  and  this  heat  is  abstracted  from  the 
nal  book^  but  translated  Humboldt's  work  on  nearest  bodies.  Thus,  on  a  sunny  spring  day 
New  Spam,  Leopold's  ^'  Traveb  in  Norway  and  in  the  north,  when  the  snow  is  melting,  there 
Lapland,"  Golaoni's  '^Autobiography,'*  and  is  always  a  raw  chill  in  the  air,  because  the 
Bcnlegel's  "  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Arts  and  heat  is  constantly  taken  out  of  the  air  to  change 
literature."  the  snow  into  water,  and  becomes  insensible 

BLACK,  JoBKFB,  a  Scotch  bhemist,  bom  of  in  the  latter.  Dr.  Blade,  observing  these  phe- 
Sootch  parentage  at  Bordeaux,  in  fVance,  in  nomena,  said  that  the  heat  is  concealed  {fiiU€) 
1728,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  26,  1799.  He  in  the  water  and  vapor,  and  introduced  the 
was  sent  in  his  12th  year  to  prosecute  his  name  and  the  theorj'of  latent  heat.  This  dis- 
atadkfl  at  Belfast,  and  6  years  later  to  the  uni-  covery  suggested  to  Watt,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Ternty  of  Glasgow,  where  he  displayed  a  fond-  Black,  his  improvements  in  the  steam  engine. 
seas  for  |>hyBicu  science,  selected  Ihe  profession  In  1766,  Dr.  Black  was  again  made  the  succes- 
of  medidne,  and  became  the  &vorite  pupil  of  sor  of  Dr.  Cullen,  being  appointed  to  the  chemi- 
Dr.  Cullen,  under  whom  he  made  great  progress  cal  chair  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Im- 
m  chemical  studieSb  Physicians  and  chemical  pressed  with  his  responsibility  as  a  lecturer 
pio£B8sors  were  at  that  time  discussing  the  cause  before  the  large  concourse  of  students  who  fre- 
of  the  causticity  of  lime  and  the  mode  of  its  quented  that  universi^,  he  made  no  frirther 
action  as  a  lithontriptic  medicine,  and  Mr.  investigations,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
Blade,  as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Cuuen  in  his  the  preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  so  great 
chemical  operations,  b^gan  to  make  experi-  was  his  success  that  he  made  chemistry  a 
ments  npon  this  subieot,  whidi  he  continued  fadiionable  study  at  Edinbuigh,  and  a  branch 
with  ardor  after  his  departure  to  the  university  of  a  polite  education.  His  lectures  were  ro- 
of Edinburgh,  where  hei  took  his  medical  degree  aortea  to  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  capital  and 
YOU  HL — ^20 
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by  men  of  ecienoe  from  all  parte  of  Europe.    It  tion  to  diatant  markets.    It  generallj  contaiiM 

is  a  carious  &ct  that  Dr.  Blaek,  having  given  np  from  70  to  96  per  cent  of  copper,  mechanically 

experimentiDg  for  lecturing,  combated  for  sev-  mixed  with  metallic  iron  and  a  amall  proportion 

eral  years  results  which  other  chemists  had  of  other  foreim  matters, 

legitimately  founded  upon  his  own  discoveries.  BLAOK  DEATH.    SeePLAoux. 

A  feeble  constitution  obliged  him  to  husband  BLAOK  FEET,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe  at  the 

his  strength  in  his  later  years,  and,  unable  to  foot  of  the  Bocky  mountuus,  and  between  the 

develop  his  views  with  the  completeness  and  Yellowstone  river  and  tihe  Missouri.    They  are 

nicety  which  he  d^ired,  htf  desisted  at  length  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  formidable  tribes 

from  any  attempts  at  composition,  and  ^  various  in  the  western  territory,  and,  until  recently,  have 

continental  chemists  put  fcM*th  in  their  own  given  much  trouble  to  the  government,  whidi, 

names  the  ideas  whicn  they  had  received  in  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  found  it  neoes- 

the  lecture-room  of  Dr.  Black.    His  only  pub-  sary  to  send  troops  to  overawe  them.    Againafc 

lications  were  8  dissertations,  giving  an  account  them  the  famous  expedition  to  the  Yellow- 

of  his  experiments  on  magnesia,  qmcklime,  and  stone,  in  1826  and  1827,  under  command  of  Gen. 

other  alkaline  substances ;  his  observations  on  Atkinson,  was  direofced.    They  are  said  to  num- 

the  more  ready  freezing  of  water  that  has  been  ber  about  10,000  warriors,  but  as  they  receive 

boiled ;  and  his  analysis  of  some  boiling  springs  no  annuities  from  the  government  but  tittle  care 

in  Iceland.    His  death  occurred  while  hie  was  has  been  taken  to  obtain  a  correct  census.  Thev 

sitting  at  table,  and  so  gently  that  he  did  not  are  gre/kt  robbers  and  depredators,  and  fumi^ 

drop  the  glass  of  milk  which  he  held  at  the  large  quantities  of  furs,  Aec,  to  the  Americeii 

moment  in  his  band,  but  rested  it  upon  his  traders,  who  have  a  station  on  the  YeUowstooe 

knee,  and  was,  at  first^  thought  to  have  fallen  at  the  fliUs.    They  seem  to  have  more  affinity 

eale^.  in  language  and  customs  with  the  tribes  west 

BLAOK  ASSIZE,  a  Judicial  sitting  of  the  than  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 

courts  held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  and  rendered  his-  BLAOK  FLUX,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 

torical  by  the  pestilential  and  deadly  fever  which  potash  and  carbon  in  a  state  of  the  finest  dlr 

was  introduced  into  the  court  from  the  gaol,  vision.    It  is  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  1 

and  swept  away  Judges,  Jurymen,  and  counsel,  part  of  nitre  with  2  to  8  parts  of  crude  tartar 

and  extended  itself  &to  the  town  and  neigh-  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  deflagratdng  the  mix- 

borhood.    The  snperstidons  of  the  age  invested  ture  by  dropping  ignited  charcoal  into  it  When 

it  with  a  special  cnaracter,  and  it  was  remarked  the  chemical  action  has  ceased,  the  black  pro- 

that  no  women  nor  poor  people  died  c^  it.  duct  is  (^und  in  a  mortar,  passed  throng  a 

BLAOK  BAND,  the  name  given  by  Mushet  fine  hur-sieve,  and  then  put  away  for  ose.    It 
to  certain  layers  of  argUlaceous  carbonate  of  must,  from  its  property  of  deliquescing  on  ex* 
iron  of  the  coal  formation  found  near  Air-  posnre  to  the  air,  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bot- 
drie,  E.  of  Glasgow,  as  also  in  other  parts  of  ties.    It  is  employed  as  a  flux  in  reducing  ores 
Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  and  which,  until  he  of  metals,  particularly  of  lead  and  copper;  and 
called  attention  to  them,  had  escaped  notice,  it  has  the  properties  both  of  the  redudng  and 
They  are  of  the  common  variety  of  this  ore,  of  the  desulphurizing  fluxes.    See  Flux. 
only  of  a  darker  color  than  usual,  and  in  blocks  BLAOK  FOREST,  the  south-western  ex* 
of  pretty  regular  thickness.    The  great  extent  tremity  of  the  ancient  Hercynian  forest,  called 
and  convenient  access  at  the  beds  in  Scotland,  by  the  Romans  8yka  Mdrtiana^  and  which  re- 
together  with  their  occurrence  near  beds  of  coal  ceived  during  the  middle  ages  the  name -of 
and  limestone,  have  given  to  this  ore  an  impor-  Schwartzwald  or  Black  Forest.    It  is  a  range  of 
tance  due  neither  to  its  percentage  of  iron  nor  woody  mountains  in  the  south-western  part  of 
to  the  quality  of  the  metal  it  produces.    It  may  Germany,  traversing  the  territories  of  Baden  and 
be  also  that  its  value  is  somewhat  enhanced  by  Wtlrtemberg,  and  forming  the  eastern  boon- 
the  mixture  of  bituminous  and  coaly  matters,  dary  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.    It  extends  86 
which  renders  a  less  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  miles  in  length,  almost  parallel  with  the  oonrae 
produce  the  iron.     A  rich  specimen  of  it,  of  of  the  Rhine,  ftom  which  it  is  distant  in  many 
specific  gravity  8.0588,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ool-  places  not  more  than  20  miles,  and  has  a  breadth 
quhoun,  gave :  per  cent  caroonic  add,  85.17 ;  in  its  southern  part  of  about  80  miles,  and  in 
protoxide  of  iron,  58.08 ;  lime,  8.88^  magnesia,  its  northern  part  of  about  18.    The  Black  For* 
1.77;  silica,  1.4;  alumina,  0.68;  peroxide  of  est  consists  rather  of  elevated  plains  or  table- 
iron,  0.28 ;  carbonaceous  or  bituminous  matter,  land,  than  of  insulated  mountains,  and  deacribes 
8.08 ;  mobture  and  loss,  1.41.    Its  percentage  itself  upon  the  horizon  in  regular  undalatinff 
of  metallic  iron  is  41.25.  lines  without  any  of  those  sudden  peaka  a^ 

BLAOK  OOPPER,  the  crude  metal  produced  notches  which  mark  the  summits  of  the  Alps 

by  the  first  smelting  of  copper  ores,  and  which  and  I^yr6n6es.    Its  greatest  elevataon  ia  near 

requires  subsequent  melting  and  re&iing  to  con-  and  to  the  east  of  Freiburg,  in  the  region  inhere 

vert  it  into  merchantable  copper.    It  is  some-  the  Wiesen  takes  its  rise,  and  where  ia  the 

times  conveniently  and  rudely  prepared  in  cheap  fiunous  defile  called  Hell,  a  narrow  valley  aor- 

fiirnaoes  near  the  copper  mines,  as  the  easiest  rounded  by  lof^  mountaina,  and  celebrated  in 

method  of  concentrating  the  metallic  portions  the  retreat  of  Moreau  in  1796.    The  hig;hest 

of  the  ore  and  red|icing  the  cost  of  transporta-  summits,  the  Fddberg,  the  Belohenbeiig^  and 
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the  Kandel,  are  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet  the  abode  of  Hebel,  the  German  soDf  writer, 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  descent  of  tbe  These  traditional  attractions,  joined  to  its  bean* 

Blaok  Forest  toward  the  Bhine  is  very  abnipt,  tifiil  scenery  and  its  mineral  waters,  make  the 

causing  the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  on  this  Black  Forest,  despite  its  nnpropitions  name^  a 

side,  the  Mor^  Einzig,  and  Eltz,  to  swell  grad-  most  interestinff  locality.     The  pecnliar  m- 

nally  during   the  nuns,  and  to  merit,  until  dustry  and  simplicity  of  the  inhabitants,  some 

their  union  with  the  Bhine,  the  name  of  ca-  of  them  constructing  children's  playthings  in 

pricious  torrents.    The  eastern  slope  is  very  cottages,  some  guiding  rafts  of  timber  down 

gentle,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Neckar  and  the  the  mountain  torrents^  give  an  additional  in- 

Dannbe,  the  former  soon  changing  <its  direction  terest.    Agreeable  sketches  of  home-life  in  the 

to  the  north  and  west,  and  joining  the  Bhine,  Black  Forest  may  be  found  in  the  tales  of  Ber- 

the  latter  receiving  numerous  tributaries  from  thold  Auerbach. 

the  Alpine  systems  as  it  continues  its  course  to  BLAOE  GUM,  the  arbitrary  name  of  a  tree 
the  east.  The  Black  Forest  is  composed  mainly  without  gum,  a  species  of  ny9$a  or  Umh  of  Ad- 
of  granite,  though  the  surfiKce  is  in  some  places  anson,  which  is  the  only  genus  of  Endlioher's 
covered  with  sandstone,  and  gneiss  appears  suborder  ny$9aeecB  of  his  order  9antalaee<», 
around  its  base.  On  some  of  the  heights  por-  Linnieus  had  it  in  polygamia  diada;  Elliott 
phyry  is  found,  and  there  are  many  mines  of  placed  it  in  d4acia  penUmdria.  and  Dariington 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  cobalt.  Its  min-  mpmUandria  monogynia.  The  blacd^  gum  is 
oral  waters  too,  especially  those  of  Baden  and  the  If,  muUifiara^  and  is  known  in  New 
Wildbad,  have  a  European  celebrity.  The  sum-  England  as  snag-tree  and  hornpipe ;  in  New 
mits  of  the  Black  Forest  are  during  8  months  York  as  peppendge,  and  as  the  gum-tree  in 
of  the  year  covered  with  snow;  they  are  gen-  tiie  middle  states.  It  thrives  in  low,  da^ey 
erally  destitute  of  trees,  and  except  during  tiie  soil,  and  in  dense  forests  grows  to  40  feet  high, 
greatest  heats  of  summer  display  no  verdure.  Its  external  habits  are  various,  and  it  is  often 
X^escending  from  the  top,  tibe  first  trees  that  confounded  with  other  trees.  It  has  very  many 
appear  are  the  pine,  the  beach,  and  the  maple,  branches,  which  are  often  crooked ;  a  dense 
which  are  succeeded  by  the  dense  forests  of  fir  pvramidal  head ;  leaves  1  to  6  inches  long,  and  of 
with  which  all  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  a  lust^us  green,  in  tufts  of  4  or  more  at  the  ends 
the  mountains  are  covered.  Hiese  firs  make  the  of  the  branches ;  greexush  flowMS  in  clusterSi 
timber  of  ships  for  navigating  the  Bhine.  and  ripening  to  blue-black ;  mouse-colored  bark  in 
also  furnish  those  forests  of  masts  which  fill  all  longitudinal  furrows;  wood  dose  and  tough, 
the  great  ports  of  Europe.  Here,  near  the  foot  redsts  splitting,  though  it  decays  sooner  in  the 
of  the  mountains,  are  many  picturesque  valleys^  weather  tihan  that  of  the  elm.  The  wood  is 
of  which  that  of  the  Murg.  situated  near  the  used  for  water-pipes  in  the  salt  works  at  Svra- 
thermal  waters  of  Baden,  is  particularly  dis»  cuse ;  it  is  also  good  for  hatters'  blocksi  wheel 
tinguiahed  for  its  natural  beauty.  YiUagee  and  nave&  and  cog- wheels.  The  tree  is  very  vigor- 
hamlets  are  interspersed,  and  the  inhabitants  ous;  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  as  an  orna- 
are  mdnly  engaged  in  rearing  live  stock,  trad-  mental  tree  in  1789 ;  it  thrives  in  the  south  of 
ing  in  timber,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nu-  England,  and  even  in  Hanover, 
merous  toys,  which  are  spread  over  the  world  BLACK  HAWK,  a  N.  K  central  county  of 
for  the  amusement  of  the  youthful  generation.  Iowa,  with  an  area  of  576  sq.  miles,  divided  by 
The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  wooden  dock,  Cedar  river  into  nearly  equal  parts.  The  sur- 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  face  is  occupied  mainly  by  prairies,  though  por- 
180,000  are  annually  distributed  through  Eu-  tions  of  it  are  wdl  wooded.  The  productions 
rope  and  America.  Agriculture  is  there  of  of  the  county  in  1856  amounted  to  217,168 
little  importance,  the  soU  being  unfruitfcd  and  bushels  of  Inoian  com,  26,821  of  wheat,  2,865 
the  dimate  severe,  yet  the  valleys  produce  ex-  tons  of  hay,  86,567  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5,004  lbs. 
cellent  fruits. — ^The  middle  and  more  recent  of  cheese.  Pop.  5,538. 
ages  have  left  traces  of  their  history  on  the  BLACK  HIIJJ3,  the  name  given  to  a  moun- 
whole  range  of  the  Black  Forest.  Abbeys  and  tain  range  of  llissouri  territory.  Commencing 
castles  stand  in  decay,  the  monuments  of  a  past  near  the  Missouri  river,  in  lat.  47**  N.  and  long, 
greatness,  and  pious  and  poetic  legends  hover  lOS""  W.,  it  stretches  dong  this  meridian  to 
about  their  ruins.  There  is  the  castle  of  -Ger-  about  48''  N.  lat,  after  which  it  suddenly 
oldseck,  founded,  if  tradition  be  true,  by  the  changes  its  course  to  the  west,  and  is  finally 
brother  of  Ch^lemagne;  the  castle  ol^Btauffen-  lost  among  the  Bocky  mountains.  On  the 
burg,  once  occupied  by  a  bold  knight,  the  W.  side  of  this  range  are  the  tribntariea 
lover  of  an  Undine  or  water-rotrit;  the  2  castles  of  the  Yellowstone  river;  on  the  E.  and 
of  Baden,  one  in  ruins,  transformed  into  a  park  8.  the  affluents  of  the  ^Gssouri  and  the  Platte, 
and  made  open  to  dl.  the  other  near  by,  built  Laramie  Peak  is  the  highest  known  sum- 
over  a  dungeon  in  which  the  Yehmic  tribunal  mit ;  it  has  an  devation  of  8.000  feet  above 
used  to  meet ;  the  castle  of  Tberg,  ill-famed  in  the  sea.  Becent  explorations  nave  shown  the 
the  mouths  of  the  peopl^  because  an  impious  Black  Hills  to  be  much  nearer  the  Missouri 
and  rapadoua  knight  had  there  exhumed  the  river  than  was  formerly  supposed, 
bones  of  one  of  his  ancestors  to  find  treasure;  BLACK  HOLE,  a  snuuf  dose  dungeon  in 
and  thecastleof  Boeteln^inihe  vdeofWiesen,  Fort  William,  Cdcutt%  which  will  long  be  re« 
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membered  m  the  Boene  of  one  of  the  most  vived  them,  and  the  eommander  was  then 
tragical  erenta  in  the  history  of  British  India,  taken  before  the  nabob,  who  expressed  no  re* 
On  the  capture  of  Oalontta  by  Sari^ah  Dowlah,  gret  for  what  had  oocorred.  and  gave  no  other 
Jane  20, 1756,  Uie  British  garrison,  consisting  sign  of  synipathv  than  ordering  the  I^glish- 
of  146  men,  nnder  the  command  of  Mr.  Hoi-  man  a  chair  and  a  glass  of  water.    Notwith- 
weU,  were  taken  prisoners  and  locked  np  for  standing  this  indifference,  Mr.  Holwell   and 
the  night  in  the  common  dongeon  of  the  fort-  aome  others  aoqnit  him  of  any  intuition  of 
resa,  a  strongly  barred  room,  18  feet  square,  oansing  the  catastrophe,  and  ascribe  it  to  the 
andncTerintendedfortheconfinement  of  more  malice  of  certain  inferior  officers,  but  many 
than  2  or  8  men  at  a  time.    There  were  only  2  think  this  'opinion  unfounded.    Holwell  and  8 
windows,    both    opening  toward   the   west,  others  were  sent  prisoners  to  Muxadavad ;  the 
whence,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  bat  rest  of  the  survlTors  obtained  their  liberty,  and 
little  air  could  enter.    Add  to  this  that  a  pro-  the  dead  bodies  were  carelessly  thrown  mto  a 
jecting  Terandah  outdde,  and  thick  iron  Dare  ditch.    The  Black  Hole  is  now  used  as  a  ware- 
within,  materially  impeded  what  little  ventila-  house,  and  an  obelisk,  60  feet  high,  erected  in 
tion  there  might  be,  while  confagrations  raging  memory  of  the  Tictims,  stands  before  tiie  gate, 
in  different  parts  of  the  fort  gave  the  atmos-  It  was  struck  by  lightning  some  years  ago, 
phere  an  oppressireness  unusual  even  in  that  and  has  since  been  gtiduaUy  falling  to  ruin, 
sultry  cUmate,  and  we  may  form  a  faint  idea       BLAOK  JACK,  a  term  loosely  applied  by 
of  the  suffiarings  of  these  unhappy  creatures,  miners  to  blende,  the  snlphuret  of  zinc,  or  to  any 
exhausted  with  previous  fittigue,  and  packed  so  other  ctq  which  resembles  it  in  being  obnoxioas 
tightly  in  thdr  nrison  that  it  was  witn  diffioid-  to  them,  if  in  no  other  respect — ^It  is  also  the 
ty  the  door  oould  be  dosed.    A  few  moments  name  commonly  given  in  the  southern  states  to 
nifiiced  to  throw  them  into  a  profuse  perspira-  a  small  species  of  oak  tree  (awreug  8teUata)y 
tion,  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was  a  also  called  post-oak,  for  its  being,  when  fUl 
raging  thirst.    They  stripped  off  their  clothes  grown,  of  a  convenient  nze  for  maBng  posts, 
to  gahi  more  room,  sat  down  on  the  floor  that       BLACK  LEAD,  an  incorrect  name  ror  Giul- 
the  air  might  oiroulate  more  freely,  and^  when  FHrrs,  which  see.    It  contains  no  lead,  and  has 
every  exp^ent  fiuled,  sought  by  the  bitterest  no  relations  with  lead  ore. 
insults  to  provoke  the  guards  to  fire  on  them.       BLACK  LETTER,  a  term  applied  to  the  old 
One  of  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  verandah  English  or  modem  Gothic  letter,  in  which  the 
was  offered  1,000  rupees  to  have  them  removed  early  manuscripts  were  written,  and  the  first 
to  a  larger  room.    He  went  away,  but  returned  English  books  were  printed, 
saying  it  was  impossible.    The  bribe  was  then       BLACK  MAIL,  a  tribute  formerly  paid  by 
doubled,  and  he  made  a  second  attempt  with  a  the  occupants  of  lands  in  the  northern  counties 
like  result;  the  nabob  was  asleep,  and  no  one  of  Ikigland  to  some  Scottish  chieftain  for  pro- 
durst  wake  him.  By  9  o'clock  several  had  died,  tection   against  the  depredations   of  border 
and  many  more  were  delirious.     A  frantic  rievers  or  moss  troopers.    By  the  terms  dT  the 
cry  for  water  now  became  general,  and  one  arrangement  the  borderer  receiving  this  toibute 
of  the   guards,  more  compasBionate  than  his  was  bound  not  merely  to  abstain  nt>m  ixgury  to 
fellows,  causea    some  to  dc  brought  to  the  the  person  payins  it,  but  also  to  recoTer  bis 
barsj  where  Mr.  Holwell  and  2  or  8  others  property  if  taken  hy  others — Whence  it  has  been 
received   it  in  their  hats,  and  passed  it   on  called  protection  rent.    (See  Scott's  introduo- 
to  the  men   behind.     In   their    impatience  tion  to  ^*  Border  Mmstrelsy.")  At  a  later  period, 
to  secure  it  nearly  aU  was  spilt,  and  the  little  after  civil  order  had  been  established  in  ^e 
they  drank  seemed  ozvly  to  increase  their  thirst,  border  counties,  and  agriculture  and  peaceful 
Self-control  was  soon  lost;  those  in  remote  habits  prevuled  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
parts  of  ihe  room  struggled  to  reach  the  win-  the  custom  of  paying  black  mail  to  the  highland 
dow,  and  a  fearful  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the  chiefe  by  the  lowland  fEirmers  became  commoD, 
weakest  were  trampled  or  pressed  to  death,  and  continued  till  within  a  century.    Some  in- 
They  raved,  fought,  prayed,  blasphemed,  and  ddents  of  this  custom  are  related  in  2  of  Scott^s 
many  then  fell  exhausted  on  the  floor,  where  novels,  "  Waverley"  and  "  Rob  Roy."     The  ori- 
suffocation  put  an  end  to  their  torments.    The  gin  of  the  term  seems  to  be  this :  mail  in  the 
Indian  soldiers,  meanwhile,  crowded  around  the  old  Scottish  law  was  used  for  rent  of  an  estate. 
windows,  and  even  brought  lights  that  they  It  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  small  coin 
might  entertain  themselves  with  the  dreadful  in  England  and  Scotland.    Black  mails  may  be 
spectacle.    The  odor  which  filled  the  dungeon  considered  therefore  as  equivalentto  black  rents, 
became  more  deadly  every  moment,  and  about  whidi  were  payable  in  kind,  that  is,  what  was 
11  o^dock  the  prisoners  began  to  drop  off  fast  produced  by  tiie  estate;  being  the  same  as 
At  length,  at  6  in  the  morning,  Sarigan  Dowlah  the  redittts  nigrij  in  contradistinction  to  the 
awoke,  and  ordered  the  door  to  be  opened.  Of  redittts  albi,  which  were  payable  in  silver. — The 
the  146  only  28,  including  Mr.  Holwell  (from  modem  sense  of  the  phrase  is  mainly  derived 
whose  narrative,  published  in  the  Annual  Beg-  from  the  fiict  that  such  rent  was  paid  to  robb^^s 
uter  for  1758.  our  account  of  this  event  b  and  thieves  as  the  price  of  immunity ;  hence 
partly  derived),  remained  alive,  and  they  were  now  tised  for  money  paid  under  any  extortion, 
either  stupefied  or  raving.    iVesh  air  soon  re-  especially  when  the  i^ury  sought  to  be  guarded 
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aeaiDflt  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  adean&te        1  CUognnii^tPaak ^101 

pfotection  by  law.    It  generally  impUes  iToo  |  gSSJS'fi^  " ^^.'!?^.Z::::.:::.  <;£ 

mpt  speculation  out  of  some  advantage  which         4.  HairvBMr tjm 

it  is  nnoonscionable  to  use.    It  is  also  sometimes         a  othb^s^PeS^! sSs 

used  for  money  paid  to  prevent  an  exposure  of        t.  Mitchell's  Peak! '. '.  \  \  \ '. ',  \ '. '.     '. ', ',  \  6^6 

some  wrong  doing,  being  in  this  sense  what  is         |  |?2L?^  ®'  Haiiback  Peak igi 

called  hush  money.  jo."  Bkck  Kj^'.'.*.'.".*.V.'.*.V.'.'.".V  !.".*.!.".!."!!!!  W? 

BLACK    MOUNTAINS,    the    cuhninating         IL  Bowler's  Pyramid tjm 

group  of  the  Appalachian  system^  already  refer-       *^  Eo«i  Mountain 8,818 

red  to  in  the  article  Appalachian  Mountainsl  The  summit  of  Mt^Washington  is  6,285  feet 
named  from  the  dark  growth  of  balsam-firs  ana  above  the  level  of  tffl  sea.  In  1857  Br.  Mitch- 
other  evergreens  which  cover  their  summits,  ell  made  a  third  excursion  to  these  moun- 
Their  position  is  in  Yancey  and  Buncombe  tains,  for  the  purpose  of  estabHshing  his  claun 
countiesi  North  Oarolina^  between  the  main  to  having  first  measured  the  elevation  of  the 
central  ridges  on  the  west  and  a  portion  of  the  highest  summit,  the  honor  of  which  was  also 
Blue  Eidge  on  the  east.  Uul^e  the  other  clumed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clingman.  He  went 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  they  lie  for  Uie  most  well  provided  with  several  of  Green's  barome- 
part  transverse  to  the  general  trend  of  the  ters,  recommended  by  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
range,  and  give  this  direction  to  tiie  great  val-  tion,  intending  not  only  to  make  exact  measure- 
leys  and  rivers  included  between  them.  They  ments  of  the  highest  point,  but  also,  at  the  same 
rise  from  a  district  of  great  elevation,  the  height  time,  to  test  in  this  latitude  the  formula  adopt- 
of  the  valley  at  Asheville,  on  the  French  Broad  ed  for  barometrical  observations.  Before  ne 
river,  being  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  had  fixed,  however,  upon  a  series  of  points  by 
and  that  of  Toe  river,  at  Burusville,  Tancey  the  spirit  level,  preparatory  to  the  observations 
eounty,  abont  2,500  feet  From  this  plateau  with  the  barometer,  the  sad  accident  occurred 
the  drainiu^  is  toward  the  Ohio  in  a  northerly  bv  which  he  lost  his  life,  as  he  was  traversing 
direction  by  the  branches  of  tbe  Great  Kana-  alone  one  of  the  mountain  ravines.  His  name 
wha,  by  those  of  the  Holston  and  the  French  is  thus  still  more  iutimatoly  associated  with 
Broad  toward  the  south-west,  and  by  those  of  these  high  summits,  by  which  one  of  them  will 
the  Tadkin  and  the  Catawba  into  the  Pedee  long  continue  to  be  known, 
and  Santee  toward  the  south-east.  This  pod-  BLAGS:  RIVER,  of  New  York,  rises  in  Her- 
tion  at  the  sources  of  streams  flowinff  in  sudi  kimer  co.,  and  after  passing  through  Oneida  and 
diverse  directions,  long  since  pointed  out  this  Lewis  counties,  dumges  its  course  at  a  place 
district  as  probably  the  most  elevated  east  of  called  Great  Bend,  passes  by  Watertown,  and 
the  Bo<^  mountains.  The  distinguished  bota-  flows  through  Black  River  bay  into  Lake  Ontario, 
niats,  Miohaux,  father  and  son,  were  led  to  the  Near  Turin,  in  Lewis  co.,  it  has  a  &11  of  about 
same  opinion  by  their  observations  upon  the  63  feet  Below  the  fall,  it  is  navigable  to  Car- 
northern  character  of  the  forest  growth  with  thage,  a  distance  of  40  mUes.  From  Carthage 
which  these  mountains  are  covered.  In  1885,  to  Watertown  is  a  series  of  ri^ids,  rendering 
the  first  attempts  to  determine  the  elevation  of  navigation  almost  impossible.  A  canal  has  been 
the  greatest  heights  were  made  by  Dr.  £.  Mitch-  opened,  however,  from  the  Upper  falls  to  Rome 
eil,  late  professor  at  the  university  of  North  on  the  Erie  canal.  Tbe  whole  lengtib  of  tbe  river 
Gaffolina  at  Chapel  HiU.  The  principal  peak,  is  125  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  Watertown  (6 
which  is  known  in  North  Carolina  as  Mount  m.  from  its  mouth)  is  60  yards.— Black  River, 
Mitchell,  he  estimated,  according  to  the  state-  or  Big  Black  river,  of  Missouri  and  Arkaneas,  is 
menta  of  his  friends,  bv  barometrical  observa-  the  laigest  affluent  of  White  river.  It  rises  in 
tiona,  to  be  6,476  feet  above  the  sea,  calculating  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  former  stete,  takes  a  south- 
Mor^^town,  his  base,  to  be  968  feet  above  erly  course,  enters  Arkansas,  and  joins  the 
tideu  The  late  railroad  surveys  give  this  point  Whiteriver40milesbeIowBatesviUe.  During  9 
an  elevation  of  1,169  feet,  or  of  tiiat  where  his  months  of  the  year  it  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
Btationaiy  barometer  hung  about  1,200  feet,  of  100  miles  from  its  mouih.  Its  entire  length  is 
which  would  make  the  heij^t  of  the  peak  about  about  400  mUes.  Trout  and  other  excellent  fish 
C,700  feet.  In  1844  he  visited  the  locality  again,  are  caught  in  its  waters  in  great  abundance. 
and  ^calculating  from  a  base  of  more  uncertain  BLACK  ROD,  the  usher  to  the  order  of  the 
elevation  at  Asheville,  he  made  the  height  garter,  so  called  from  the  black  rod  which  he 
C,672  feet  In  1855,  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman  carries  at  the  feast  of  St  George,  when  the  or- 
of  North  Carolina  made  the  elevation  6,941  ,der  annuidly  assembles.  He  also  notifies  the 
fSeet,  and  in  1856  Pro!  Guyot  determined  the  election  of  new  knights,  carries  the  garter  to 
highest  point  which,  as  stated  in  the  article  Ap-  foreign  princes  and  others,  and  is  the  principid 
PAIA0HXAK  MoDBTAiNs,  he  thencaUed  the  Black  officer  of  the  college  of  anns,  and  chief  of  the 
Dome,  to  be  6,760  feet  high.    The  following  heralds. 

are  the  elevations  and  names  of  the  12  highest  BLACK  SEA  (ano.  FafUu$  £hmnus\  an  in- 

points,  aU  of  which  are  higher  than   Mount  land  sea,  on  the  border  between  Asia  and  £u- 

Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  as  published  rope,  bounded  by  Turkey,  Russia  in  Europe, 

in  1857  frt>m  tbe  investigations  of  Professor  and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  oonnectsd 

Guyot:  with  the  Mediterranean  through  the  straits  of 
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the  Bosponu  and   DardaQelles.     It  lies  be-  Uneof  liK>fiithoms.    Thereisnoobeerrableebb 

tween  28^  and  41^  80'  E.  loDg^  and  41^  and  46^  and  flow  to  its  waters,  but  its  large  aocessions 

40'  N.  lat    Its  extreme  lengtlb  is  700  miles  from  from  the  riyerB  occasion  strong  currents,  which 

K  to  W.,  its  extreme  breadth  400  miles  on  the  81st  all  set,  with  more  or  less  directness,  toward  the 

meridian.    It  has  a  coast  line  of  more  than  2,000  Boepoms.    When  these  eorrents  are  also  help- 

miles,  and  a  snperfidal  area  of  abont  180,000  sq.  ed  hj  the  winds,  the  waters  are  sent  through 

m.     It  receires  the  waters  of  tiie  Danube,  the  straits  with  such  violence,  that  Teasels  are 

Dnieper,   Dniester,    and  Don,  beside  smaUer  sometimes  detained  for  months  outside,  unable 

livers,  and  drains  by  these  a  territory  in  Europe  to  enter  against  them.    Its  climate  has  wide 

and  Asia  of  searcelv  less  ikfsi  1,000,000  sq.  m.  extremes,  but  is  generally  colder  than  would  be 

Ihere  are  geological  indications  that  the  Black  inferred  fr^m  its  latitude,  owing  to  the  preva- 

sea  was  at  one  time  much  larger  than  it  is  now ;  lenoe  of  north  wind&    Its  fisheries  are  unim- 

that  it  once  had  no  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean ;  portent     The  specific  gravity  of  its  water  is 

that  its  waters  were  much  hi^r  than  at  pres-  1.142.  On  its  coast,  Odessa  is  the  most  important 

ent,  flooding  a  considerable  part  of  soutnem  commercial  port,  and  Varna  is  the  diief  Turkish 

Rusria,  and  reaching  even  to  the  Oaspian  and  fortress ;  beside  which,  the  principal  harbors 

Aral  seas,  with  whidi  it  formed  one  body ;  and  are  Kherson,  Sebastopol,  Sinope,  and  Trebi- 

that  at  a  period  not  far  antecedent  to  the  earliest  sond. — ^The  shores  of  the  Black  sea  are  known 

history,  some  concussion  of  nature  opened  for  bot^  in  fiabulons  and  genuine  history.    Ool- 

this  huge  collection  of  water  a  passage  into  the  chis,  the  goal  of  the  Argonantic  en>edition,  was 

Mediterranean.    Something  like  this  was  the  located  on  its  east;  the  original  Oimmerian 

universal  belief  of  the  ancients,  more  probably  darkness  was  upon  its  north ;  and  on  all  its 

a  tradition  than  a  fancy.    Thus  the  Oyanesd,  Mdes  the  Lydian,  Persian,  Byzantine,  Turkish, 

the  2  volcanic  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Ihe  Bos-  and  Russian  powers  have  acted  the  events  of 

poms,  which,  under  the  name  of  Symplegades,  their  history.    From  the  time  of  Constantme 

were  represented  by  the  Greek  poets  as  some-  till  the  16th  century,  it  was  the  centre  of  the 

times  closing  together,  indicate  by  their  geolog-  tran«>lanted  Roman  world ;  and  till  the  cape  of 

ical  structure  that  they  were  once  united,  and  Good  Hope  was  discovered  and  sailed  round,  it 

must  have  dosed  the  passage.    And  the  south-  was  the  paasase-way  of  the  Genoese  and  other 

em  provinces  of  Russia  bear  evident  marks  of  European  trade  with  the  Indies.    The  Turks 

having  once  been  a  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  hav-  for  a  time  excluded  the  ships  of  all  other  na- 

ing  been  laid  bare  at  a  comparatively  recent  tions  from  it,  and  lately  Ru^a  sought  to  make 

p^od.    The  modem  name  of  Black,  which  all  it  a  closed  sea  under  its  own  mihtary  command ; 

the  European  languages  conspire  to  fix  upon  this  but  the  result  of  the  late  war  between  Rossim 

sea^  is  thought  to  have  been  given  it  primarily  and  the  2  western  powers  of  Europe  has  been 

by  the  Turks,  in  their  terror  at  looking  out  up-  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  sea,  the  equal 

on  the  first  large  expanse  of  water  with  which  exduaion  from  it  of  all  ships  of  war  belonging 

they  became  acquainted.   Natural  features  prob-,  to  whatever  nation,  and  the  equal  admission  to 

ably  assisted  in  suggesting  the  name.    The  prev-  it  of  all  ships  of  commerce, 
alent  wind  is  from  the  ll.  E. ;  it  comes  laden       BLACK  SILVER,  called  also  Biottui  Silvxb 

with  moisture  fh>m  a  wide  swampy  territory,  OBBandSTXPHAinTK,acompoundof  sulphuretof 

and  frequendy  veils  the  sea  in  darkness  by  fogs  diver  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  found  near 

and  rains.    Owing,  too^  to  the  confined  extent  the  cobalt  and  bismuth  mines  of  Saxony. 
of  the  water,  a  strong  wind  quickly  ladies  it  in-       BLACK  SNAKE  (cdvher  wMtncior^  Iinn.X 

to  a  tempest,  and  gives  to  the  whole  sea  some-  one  of  the  most  common  snakes,  very  goier- 

thinff  of  the  appearance  of  a  wlurlpooL    These  ally  distributed  over  North  America.     The 

brief  but  troublesome  tempests  are  especially  head  is  ovd  and  long;  the  snout  prolonged  and 

frequent  during  the  winter.     Thunderstorms  rather  pointed ;  the  nostrils  are  lateral,  very 

are  rare,  but  masterpieces  of  their  kind  when  liu*ge  near  the  snout,  and  open  outward  and  a 

they  do  occur,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  littie  backward;  the  eyes  are  large  and  bright, 

water-spouts  and  hailstones.     The  difficulties  the  pupil  black,  and  the  iris  very  dark  gray; 

which  tlie  atmosphere  offers  to  the  navigation  the  boay  is  long  and  dender,  and  covered  with 

of  the  Black  sea  are  compensated  by  the  char*  large  smooth  scdes  above^  and  with  broad 

acter  of  the  sea  itselfj   Both  its  diores  and  its  plates  bdow;  the  tdl  is  also  long  and  dender, 

interior  parte  are  remarkably  free  from  rocks^  and,  according  to  HollNrook,  may  be  used  as  a 

sandbanks,  or  shallows,  and  ships  may  dways  prehendle  instrument;  according  to  Dr.  Storer. 

lie  to,  or  ride  at  anchor,  with  very  littie  danger,  the  abdomind  plates  are  184,  and  the  caudd 

There  is  but  one  idand  in  the  whole  sea,  Ber-  scdes  85.    The  color  above  is  a  dark  bluish 

pent  Ide,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dan-  black;  below,  alate-colored;  diin  and  throat 

ube,  once  a  sacred  place,  with  a  temple,  but  un-  pure  white,  with  ocoasiondly  a  few  black  spots; 

occupied  for  centuries,  till  latdy  it  was  made  a  the  margin  of  the  jaws  and  snout  ydlow.-   The 

station  for  English  and  French  vessds.    It  is  usud  length  is  frt)m  4  to  6  feet,  of  which  the  head 

now  purposed  to  build  a  light-house  upon  it  is  1}  inch,  and  the  tail  about  16 ;  one  wss 

The  aepUi  of  the  sea  increases  regularly  accord-  killed  at  Hinflham,  Mass.,  in  1842,  7  feet  long, 

ing  to  the  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  in  its  which  had  enn>lded  and  severely  crushed  in  its 

oentrd  parts^  no  bottom  is  reached  even  by  a  ooU  a  rabbity  and  which  had  in  its  body  15 
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qoail's  eggS|  unbroken,  and  some  of  them  con-  of  a  brownish  color,  being  oorered  with  a  thin 

iaining  the  young  bird.    It  is  verr  actiye.  being  bark,  which  abounds  most  in  the  astringent 

from  its  rapid  motions  frequently  called  "  the  principle,  tamiic  acid.    The  decoction  is  made 

racer  ;^'  it  dimbs  trees  with  great  facility,  and  by  bouing  an  ounce  of  the  smaller  roots  in  ft 

is  often  found  entwined  around  bushes  contain-  half  pints  of  water  down  to  2 ;  the  dose  being 

ing  birds'  nests.    It  frequents  shady  and  shrub-  2  fluid  ounces,  or  ^th  portion  of  a  pint. 
by  places  near  ponds  and  streams,  though  it  is  '     BLAOKBIBD  (turdui  meruloj  Limi.)f  ft  ^u* 

very  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun.    It  feeds  on  ropean  roedes  of  the  thrush  family,  called  also 

mioe,  moles,  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  eggs,  and  merle  in  France  and  some  parts  of  England.  The 

yoimg  birds;  the  larger  specimens  prey  upon  plumage  is  full,  soft^  and  glossy ;  the  length  in 

aqoirrela  chickens,  and  even  young  rabbits ;  it  the  nude  is  lOf  inches,,  and  the  extent  of  wings  16 

is  Tery  destructive  to  young  birds,  and  a  noted  inches,  the  length  in  the  female  is  10  inqhes^  and 

robber  of  nests^    Its  specific  name  indicates  that  the  extent  of  wings  15  inches.  In  the  adult  male 

it  possesses  the  power  of  destroying  its  prey  by  the  bill  is  |ths  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  bright 

the  constriction  of  its  folds;  its  power  in  this  orange  color,  as  are  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 

respect  is  known  to  many  a  sdioolboy,  around  margins  of  the  lids,  the  iris  hazel,  the  feet  and 

whose  leg  or  arm  it  has  coiled,  when  the  human  daws  dusky  brown,  the  heel  and  soles  yellow ; 

robber  of  birds'  nests  has  come  into  contact  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  Is  deep  black, 

with  the  serpent  thief  similarly  inclined.    The  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  brown;  the  pri« 

one  killed  at  Hingbam  had  a  rabbit  in  its  coils;  manes  are  lighter,  and  obscurely  edged  with 

but  it  doubtless  seizes  its  smaller  and  ordinary  brown;  the  central  part  of  the  hidden  portion 

prey  with  its  mouth  only.    It  is  very  daring,  of  each  feather  is  hght  gray.    In  the  female, 

and,  during  the  breeding  season,  will  often  attadc  the  bill  is  dark  brown ;  the  general  color  of  the 

persons  passing  at  a  distance;  its  bite  is  per-  plumage  is  deep  brown  above,  lighter  beneath ; 

lectly  harmless.     There  is  no  good  evidence  the  throat  ana  fore  neck  pale  brown,  streaked 

that  it  has  any  power  of  "fascination,"  its  vie-  with  darker  triangular  spots.    The  young  are 

tims  beins  taken  by  activity  and  direct  assault,  dusky  brown  above,  with  dull  ydlowisli  streaks ; 

BLAG£  TIN,  tin  ore  that  has  been  concen-  pale  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  dusky,  be- 

trated  by  stamping  and  washinff,  and  brought  neath.    Albino  spedmens  are  occasionally  seen. 

into  the  condition  to  be  sold  to  uie  smdters.  The  blackbird  is  an  admirable  singer,  its  notes, 

BLAGK  vomit,  the  last  vomiting,  in  many  though  simple,  bdng  loud,  rich,  and  mellow, 
eases  of  yellow  fever,  of  a  dark  mucous-looking  most  frequentiy  heard  in  the  morning  and  even- 
fluid,  like  coffee-groimds.  It  is  regarded  as  a  ing.  It  prefers  cultivated  districts,  in  winter 
fatal  symptom.  The  disease  itself  is  sometimes  fr^uenting  the  neighborhood  of  houses,  and 
called  by  this  name.  The  blood  is  blackened  keeping  in  the  shelter  of  the  garden  hedges. 
and  partially  coagulated  by  a  free  acid,  perhws  Its  food  consists  of  snails,  seeds  of  grasses  and 
aoetio  and  hydrochloric  adds,  which  form  m  grain,  insects,  larv»,  worms,  berries  of  various 
the  system.          ^^  kinds,  and  also  fruits.    It  is  a  very  shy  and 

BLACK  WALNUT.    See  Walhut.  active  bird,  hopping  on  the  ground  with  tail 

BLAGK  WARBIOR,  a  river  of  Alabama,  raised  and  wings  loose;  its  flight  along  the 

fimned  by  the  junction  of  the  Mulberry  fork  hedges  is  fitfrd  and  wavering,  but  in  an  open 

and  Locust  fork,  in  Walker  county.    It  follows  Add  very  steady  and  sustained.    It  is  not  gre- 

a  south-westerly  course,  and  enters  the  Tombig-  garious,  more  than  8  or  4  being  sddom  seen  to- 

bee  above  Demopolis.    The  river  is  navigable  gether.    The  blackbird  pairs  in  early  spring, 

fbr  steamboats  for  150  miles,  or  nearly  its  whole  making  a  nest  externally  of  grass  stalks,  twig& 

length.     Goal  and  iron  are  found  along  its  fibrous  roots,  and  mosses,  the  inside  being  lined 

ba]ak&    It  is  sometimes  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  with  mud  and  afterward  with  dry  grass;  the 

BLAGKALL,  Offspbing,  an  English  prelate,  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  hedge,  bramble  thicket, 

was  bom  at  London  in  1654,  died  at  Exeter  in  or  bushy  pine.    The  egss  are  from  4  to  6  in 

1716.    For  2  years  after  the  coronation  of  WlL-  number,  of  a  pale  bluish  green,  spotted  with 

Earn  m.  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  pde  umber.    The  female  sits  18  days,  the  male 

but  finally  yidded.    In  1699  he  engag^  in  a  singing  till  the  young  are  hatched ;  2  broods  are 

oontroversy  with  Toland,  who  had  denied,  in  commonly  reared,  one  in  May,  the  second  in 

bis  life  of  Milton,  that  Charles  L  was  tiie  author  July.    The  flesh  is  excdlent  for  food.     The 

of  the  '^  Icon  BasQike,*'  and  expressed  doubts  of  blackbird  is  often  kept  in  cages,  where  its  song 

the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures.     Blackall  is  as  Joyous  as  in  its  native  naunts ;  it  is  a 

was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1707.    His  troublesome  species  in  an  aviary,  as  it  pursues 

works^  in  2  vols,  folia  were  published  in  1728.  and  harasses  other  birds ;  in  confinement  it  will 

BLAGKBEBBY,  the  berry  of  the  bramble,  eat  crumbs,  and  raw  or  cooked  flesh. — ^Blaok* 

a  popukr  name  i^lied  to  different  varieties  of  ksd  (agelaiiu  phanieeuSj  Linn.!  more  com- 

tM  genus  nihu9  and  their  fhiit.    Blackberry  monly   cslled   m   New   England  red-winged 

root  is  an  excellent  astringent  much  employed  blackbird,  and   belonging  to   the   fiuniljr  of 

in  chronic  dlarrhcsa  and  in  dysentery.    Dew-  itumidm.    The  bUl  is  straight,  strong,  conicsl, 

berry  root  (JS.  trwialis)  and,  blackberry  root  and  black ;  the  hind  toe  and  daw  the  strongest 

(R.  9ilUmu)  have  the  same  mediomal  proper-  The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  glossy  black, 

ties.    They  ocoor  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  except  the  smaller  wing  coverts,  the  first  row 
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of  whieh  are  eream-coloredy  the  rest  scarlet;  dler,  pastor  of  the  diaBeDtEog  oh^el  in  the 

the  length  is  9  inches,  eztentof  wings  14  inches.  Old  Jewry,  London,  the  congregation  actoiJly 

^e  female  is  nearly  2  inches  lees ;  the  upper  inrited  Archdeacon  Blackbnme  to  fill  tiie  rtir 

parts  bla^  the  feathers  with  a  pale  brown  ottaoj^  believing  that  he  would  not  object  to 

margin,  nndemeath  streaked  with  black  and  leare  the  dhnrch  of  England.    When  the  Gath- 

dnll  white ;  a  band  of  pale  lm>wn  orer  the  eye,  olio  question  was  mooted,  in  1768,  he  published 

and  some  of  the  smaller  wing  oorerts  slightly  a  work  contending  that  Roman  Oatholics  were 

tinged  with  red.    AccordingtoNuttall,  this  bird  perBecutors  where  they  had  the  power,  and 

is  found  during  the  summer  over  the  whole  of  therefore  were  entitied  to  no  toleration  firom 

North  America  from  Nova  Bcoda  to  Mexico.  Protestants. 

It  arrives  in  New  York  and  New  England  about       BLAOEOAP  (iyhia  ^^Mea^iUa,  Briss.),  be> 

the  let  of  April,  preforring  swamps,  meadowi^  longing  to  the  fanioly  of  feiannieies,  or  warbiers^ 

and  low  situations ;  at  this  season  it  lives  on  a  native  of  Enrop^mimting  to  the  north  in 

insects  and  grubs,  afterward  on  the  young  and  early  spring.    The  male  has  tiie  upper  parts 

tender  com.    It  begins  to  build  its  nest  early  in  light  yellowish  gray,  the  head  blade,  cheeks^ 

May,  on  an  alder  bush  or  tuft  of  grass  in  some  neck,  and  lower  parts  ash-gray,  paler  behind 

marsh  or  meadow;  the  eggs,  from  8  to  6,  are  and  tinged  with  yellow ;  wings  moi  tail  grayish 

white,  tinged  with   blue,  with  fidnt  purple  brown ;  the  length  to  end  of  tail  is  about  6 

marks.    They  congregate  in  such  numbers  in  a  inches,  extent  or  wings  9  inches.    The  female 

very  small  space,  that  great  havoc  may  be  made  is  a  trifle  larger,  but  is  colored  like  the  male, 

at  a  single  discharge  of  a  gun.    The  flight  is  except  that  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  Bght 

usually  even ;  on  the  wing  tiie  brilliant  scarlet  reddish  brown.    It  frequents  wood«i  and  tmck 

of  the  coverts  contrasts  findy  with  the  blade  of  hed^pes,  gardens  and  orchards.    With  the  ex- 

the  general  plumage.    Some  of  its  notes  are  ception  of  the  nightingale,  it  is  considered  the 

agreeable  to  the  ear.     In  August,  when  tiie  finest  songster  in  Great  JSritm ;  its  notes  are 

youuff  are  ready  to  assodate  in  flocks,  they  do  ftill,  deep,  and  mellow,  and  its  tiill  is  exceed- 

considerable  mischief  to  the  Indian  com;  they  ingly  fine  ;  it  will  imitate  very  exactiy  the 

are  then  killed  in  abundance,  and  are  very  good  notes  of  the  nightingale,  thrush,  and  blackbird, 

eating.     Such  is  their  confidence  in  man,  in  Its  song  is  continued  from  early  in  April  to  the 

spite  of  his  persecutions,  that,  when  fired  upon,  end  of  June,  the  period  of  pairing  and  incuba- 

they  only  remove  from  one  part  of  a  fidd  to  tion.    This  bird  is  shy,  gmng  by  short  fli^^ta 

another. — ^The  name  blackbird  is  given  in  the  firom  one  thick  bush  to  another ;  it  feeds  on 

north-western  states  and  Oimada  to  tiie  rusty  insects,  larvn,  and  berries.    The  nest,  whldi 

grakle  (seoleeophagus  ferrugineu$^  Wils.),  and  is  placed  in  the  foric  of  some  shrab,  is  made  of 

in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  purple  dried  stalks  of  grass,  bits  of  wool,  moss,  fibrous 

grakle  (quisecilus  wnicolor,  Yieill.) ;  both  gen-  roots,  and  hairs;  the  ^ggs  are  4  or  6  in  nnm- 

era  belong  to  the  family  itumida^  or  starlings,  her,  about  f  of  an  inch  long,  and  very  nearly 

BLAOKBUBN,  a  town,  parish,  and  parlia-  as  broad,  ffrayish  white,  faintiy  stained  and 

mentary  borough  of  England,  county  of  Lan-  freckled  wim  purplish  grav  and  blackish  brown. 

caster.    It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  dis-  Both   sexes  sit  upon   ue   eggs. — ^Blackcap 

trict.  containing  a  number  of  valuable  coal  mines,  (partu  atrieapiUw^  Wila),  an  American  species 

to  wnich,  as  well  as  to  its  proximity  to  the  Lcm-  of  titmouse,  Ddongins  also  to  the  hi$eimd<B. 

don  and  Liverpool  cimal,  the  importance  of  This  bird  is  Scinches  long,  and  8  in  extent  of 

Blackburn  as  a  commerdal  place  is  mainly  to  wings.     The  bill  is  brownish  black ;   whole 

be  ascribed.    Gotten  goods,  especially  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  hind  neck,  and  a 

coarser  kinds,  are  manufactured  to  a  great  ex-  huge  patch  on  the  fore  neck  and  throat,  pure 

tent  in  the  town  andvidnity ;  the  annual  value  black;  between  these  a  white  band,  from  the 

of  the  fabrics  produced  is  estimated  at  above  bill  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  growing  broad- 

£2,000,000.    Blackburn  is  irregularlv  built,  but  er  behind  and  encroaching  on  the  back,  which, 

contains  some  fine  buildings.    In  addition  to  a  with  the  wing  coverts,  is  adi-gray  tinged  with 

number  of  chapels,  schools,  public  halls,  &c.,  it  brown ;  lower  parts  brownish  white ;   qniDa 

has  a  magnificent  church,  rebuilt  in  1819  at  a  brown,  and,  with  the  secondaries,  edged  witii 

cost  of  £26,000.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  James  white,  leaving  a  conspicuous  white  bar  on  the 

Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny,  wings;  tail  brown,  white  edoed.    The  Oarolina 

Pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  46,586.  tit  (parui  OaroUneMifj  Audi)  is  almost  precise- 

BLAOKBUBNE,  FBAKdeL  an  English  theo-  ly  the  same,  being  only  an  inch  smaller.    The 

logian,  bom  at  Ridimond,  Yorkshire,  June  9,  blackcap  is  better  known  in  New  England  as 

1706,  died  there  Aug.  7,  1787.    He  graduated  the  chickadee,  which  is  an  imitaticm  of  its 

at  Cambridge  in  1726,  and  was  presented  to  the  note  as  it  explores  the  trees  in  seardi  of  the 

rectory  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1760,  be-  eggs  and  groos  of  insects,  which  form  its  prin- 

came  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  and  prebendary  dpal  food.    It  destroys  immense  numbers  of 

of  Bilton.    He  wrote  several  polemical  works,  cimker-worms,  doing  hi  this  way  eminent  aer- 

among  which  the  ^*  Confessional"  appeared  in  vice  to  man;  in  the  winter  it  comes  near  the 

1766.    It  was  greatiy  olvjected  to  by  many  or-  houses,  picking  up  seeds  and  crumbs  which 

thodox  clergymen ;  indeed,  so  heterodox  was  he  are  thrown  out  of  doors.    It  is  an  exceedingly 

soon  considered  that  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Chan-  lively  bird,  running  over  trees  in  all  directions^ 
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and  ihrosting  its  bill  into  every  crevioe  where  epots^  and  are  laid  in  a  very  rade  neet  on  the 
an  insect  might  creep.  The  severest  cold  does  ground,  among  the  heaths ;  the  voung  are 
not  aflfeot  its  vivacify  nor  the  nmnbers.  The  reared  entirely  by  the  female,  which  they  re- 
eggs  are  6  to  10  in  number,  of  a  white  color,  semble  in  color.  Their  flesh  is  an  excellent 
with  brownish-red  specks,  and  are  generally  and  importsnt  article  of  food.  Foxes  and  ra- 
hud  in  holes  excavated  in  trees  by  means  of  pacioos  birds  kill  great  numbers  of  them. 
their  bills.  BLAOKFISH.  a  name  ^ven  in  New  England 
BLAOEOOOE,  or  BtAos  Gbousb  (tetrao  to  two  entirelv  different  kinds  of  fish;  the  one  a 
Utrix^  linn.),  a  highly  prized  ffame-bird,  of  smaller  kind  of  whale,  15  to  20  feet  in  length:  and 
the fiunilytetra<mt(2es,verv'genoraUy  spread  over  the  other,  the  tautog  {T.  AtMrieana,  Dekay), 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Great  caught  with  hook  and  line  on  rocky  bottoms.  It 
Britain,  particularly  in  the  wild  and  wooded  abounds  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  on  both 
districts  of  Scotland.  The  male  weighs  some-  rides  of  Long  Island,  and  off  Sandy  Hook,  New 
t^es  as  much  as  4  pounds,  and  the  female  Jersey.  The  name  blackfish  is  given  to  it  on 
about  2.  In  the  male,  the  length  to  the  end  account  of  the  color  of  its  back  and  sides ;  the 
of  the  tail  is  about  28  inches^  and  the  extent  lips,  lower  jaw,  and  belly,  in  the  males  particu- 
of  wings  88  inches ;  bill  an  inch  long,  strong,  liurly,  are  white.  The  tail  is  entire,  somewhat 
and  brownish  black;  the  iris  brown ;  over  the  convex,  the  middle  rays  being  somewhat  longer 
eve  a  bare  granulated  skin  of  a  scarlet  color;  than  the  external  ones.  The  body  is  covered 
the  whole  upper  plumage  of  a  steel-blue  color,  with  small,  hard  scales.  They  vary  in  suEe  fh)m 
the  scapulars  and  wings  tinged  with  brown;  2  to  12  or  14  pounds.  They  are  caught  early 
the  prmiaries  brown,  with  brownish  white  in  the  spring,  and  through  the  summer,  from  off 
riiafta,  the  secondaries  tii>ped  with  whitish,  the  rocKy  ledges  of  the  coast,  or  from  boats  an- 
ibrming  a  bar  across  the  wings^  conspicuous  in  chored  over  the  reeik.  The  fishing  for  them  is 
flight ;  the  under  wing  coverts  white,  a  few  of  a  flivorite  sport  in  the  warm  summer  weather, 
them  being  visible  when  the  wing  is  closed ;  and  the  fish,  though  of  dry  flavor,  are  much  es- 
the  breast  and  rides  brownish  black,  the  ab-  teemed  when  baked. 

dominal  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  the  legs  BLAOKFORD,  a  county  m  the  E.  N.  E.  part 

and  thiffhs  dark  brown,  with  grayish- white  of  Indiana,  drained  by  the  Salamonie  river,  and 

specks,  tiie  former  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the  having  an  area  of  180  sq.  m.    The  surface  is  di- 

lower  tail  coverts  white,  the  upper  brownish  versified  by  plains  and  rolling  lands,  and  the  soil 

black;  the  tail,  which  is  forked,  with  the  lat-  isfertUe.    The  productions  in  1850  amounted 

eral  feathers  curved  outwurd,  deep  black.    The  to  67,060  buriiels  of  corn,  18,262  of  wheat, 

female  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  81  inches  in  9,884  of  oats,  and  1,254  tons  of  hay.    There 

extent  of  wings ;  she  resembles  the  other  fe-  were  5  churches  in  me  county,  and  20  pupils 

males  of  the  family  in  her  less  brilliant  mark-  attending  public  schools.    Pop.  2,860;  capital, 

ings;   the  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  Hartford. 

ferruginous,  mottled  and  barred  with  black  BLAOEFRIARS,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  Do- 
above,  and  with  dusky  and  brown  bars  on  a  minican  order  of  mendicant  monks  in  England, 
paler  ground  below ;  the  tail  is  nearly  even  at  ftom  the  color  of  their  garments.  Thirteen 
the  end,  straight,  and  variegated  with  ferrugi-  Dominicans  first  came  into  England,  A.  D.  1221, 
noua  and  black ;  the  white  about  the  seconda-  and  fixed  their  first  house  at  Oxford  in  that  year. 
ries  and  bend  of  the  wins  is  much  as  in  the  The  Blackfriars'  at  London  was  their  second 
male.  The  &vorite  abode  of  tiie  blackcock  house,  whence  the  parochial  district  still  bears 
is  in  the  highlands  and  glens,  among  the  hiUs  the  name  of  the  order.  At  the  time  of  the 
dothed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  birch,  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  England  and 
hazel,  willow,  and  idder,  with  an  undergrowth  Wales,  there  were  58  houses  of  this  order. 
of  deep  fern ;  here  they  find  abundant  food  BLAOEFRIARS'  BRIDGE,  one  of  the  7 
and  shelter  from  the  winter's  cold  and  sum-  bridges  over  the  Thames  in  London,  and  8d  in 
mer's  sun.  Their  food  consists  of  tender  twigs,  point  of  date.  A  monastery  of  Dominicans  for- 
berries,  heaths,  and  occariondly  the  seeds  from  merly  existed  near  its  rite.  The  north  end  is 
the  stubble-fields.  The  flight  is  heavy,  straight,  ritnated  in  the  city  of  London,  the  south  in  the 
of  moderate  velocity,  and  capable  of  being  borough  of  South  wark.  •  It  consists  of  9  ellipti- 
protraeted.  They  perch  readily  on  trees,  but  cal  arches,  of  which  the  central  arch  is  100,  and 
the  ordinary  station  is  tlie  ground,  on  which  the  ride  arches  70  feet  span.  The  whole  length 
they  repose  at  night.  The  blackcocks  are  is  1,086  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  carriage-way 
^  polvgamous,  and  fi^t  desperately  for  the  fe-  is  28  feet  and  the  foot-ways  7  feet  each.  The 
males  during  Apru;  having  driven  off  aU  greatest  neight  of  the  bridge,  from  the  caissons 
rivals^  the  nude  selects  some  eminence  early  in  in  which  the  piers  are  laid  to  the  top  of  the 
the  morning,  on  which  he  stmts,  trailing  hi»  balustrades,  is  about  70  feet.  The  roadway  was 
wings,  swemn^  out  his  plumase  and  wattles  very  steep,  being  in  some  places  as  much  as  1 
over  tae  eyes  like  a  turkey-cock;  the  females  in  16.  The  derigner  and  builder  was  Robert 
answer  to  his  call  and  so<mi  crowd  around  him.  Mylne.  The  first  stone  was  laid  Oct  81,  1760, 
After  the  courting  season  the  males  associate  and  was  finished  in  1770.  The  bridge  was  built 
together  peaceably.  The  eggs  are  6  to  10  in  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
nmnber,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  with  twIj  raised  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  by  publio 
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BubBcriptioiL    The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  trodnoe  iiigredi«Qts  wbich  most  be  deddedly 

nearly  £300,000.    At  first  the  dty  leyied  toll  i^jariona  to  the  leather.    Ivory  black,  yiaegar 

npoa   it,  bat,  aboat   1770,  the   goyemment  or  soar  beer,  soar  or  molasses,  and  a  little 

booffht  up  all  the  shares,  and  made  a  present  sweet  oil  and  so^horio  acid,  are  the  oonmion 

of  the  bridge  to  the  pablia  free  of  toU,  as  it  ingredients.     The  oorroeiye  properties  of  the 

has  ever  sinoe  remained.    It  is  constructed  of  acids  are  neutralized  by  the  lime  in  the  lYOiy 

Portland  stone.    In  cousequenoe  of  its  decay,  black,  and  the  new  combloation  thus  produced 

it  was  repaired  in  1888  and  following  years,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  dedred.    It  is 

and  the  approaches  made  less  steep.    The  sue-  made  in  the  form  of  a  palate,  and  aJso  liquid, 

cess  of  Blackfriars'  bridge  demonstrated  the  The  folbwing  recipe  (patented  in  England) 

equal  adaptedness  of  the  elliptical  arch  with  is  designed  to  give  the  leather  somewhat  of 

the  semicircular — a  fact  which  was  previously  a  waterproof  quality  by  the  caoutdiouo,  one 

doubted.  of  its  ingredients:    18  oz.  of  tiiis  subrtanee 

BLAOKGIJABD,  originally  a  semi-contemp-  are  to  be  dissolved  in  9  lbs.  of  hot  rape  oil; 

tuous,  semi-iocular  name  given  to  the  lowest  to  this  add  60  lbs.  ivory  black,  and  46  lbs. 

menials  of  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  molasses  with  1  lb.  finely  ground  gum  arable, 

carriers  of  coals  and  wood,  turnspits  and.  labor-  previously  dissolved  in  20  flallons  of  vine- 

ers  in  the  scullery,  who  aU  followed  the  court  gar,  of  strength  No.  24;   tiie  whole  to  be 

in  its  progresses.    In  Hodge's  "Illustrations''  weU  tritnratea   in  a  paint-mill  till  smooth, 

we  read :  "  Her  miyesty,  by  some  means  I  know  Then  add,  in  small  successive  quantities,  12  lbs. 

not,  was  lodged  at  his  house,  Euston,  farre  un-  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  stron^y  for  ht^  an 

meet  for  her  highness,  but  fitter  for  the  hlaehe  hour.    The  stirring  is  to  be  continued  for  half 

aarde.^^    The  term  "blacke  garde  was  applied  in  an  hour  a  day  during  a  fortnight,  when  8  lbs. 

Ireland  in  those  times  to  idl  abandoned  women  of  sum  arable,  in  fine  powder,  are  to  be  added, 

of  violent  character,  and  also  both  in  Ireland  and  the  half  hour's  daily  stirring  continued  an- 

and  England  to  low  ruffians.  other  fortnight,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.    Fcht 

BLAOKHEATH,  an  elevated  heath  in  the  {Mste  blackii^  the  same  ingredients  and  quan- 
eounty  of  Eent  It  borders  on  Greenwich  titles  are  used,  except  that  instead  of  20  gallons 
park,  and  is  about  1^  mile  long  by  f  wide,  of  vinegar,  12  gallons  will  answer,  and  a  week 
about  5  miles  from  8t  Paul's,  London.  It  is  a  of  stirring  only  is  required.  A  good  blacking 
place  of  popular  resort,  and  is  used  for  cricket-  is  also  made  more  nmply  by  mixing  3  os.  oi 
playing.  A<]yoining  the  heath,  on  the  east,  is  ivory  black,  two  of  molasses^  a  table-spoonful 
Morden  college,  founded  in  1695,  by  Sir  John  of  sweet  oil,  1  oz.  of  sulphuric  add,  1  of  gum 
Morden,  for  the  support  of  40  decayed  mer-  arable,  dissolved  in  water  and  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
chants  above  50  years  old.  Each  of  the  pen-  — ^An  excellent  blacking  for  harness  is  prepared 
sioners  receives  £6  per  month,  and  has  an  by  melting  2  oz.  of  muttcm  suet  with  6  oz.  of 
apartment,  with  medicine,  coals,  candles,  wash-  beeswax,  to  which  are  to  be  added  6  oz.  of 
ing,  and  attendance  free.  The  Boman  road  sugar  candy,  2  oz.  of  soft  sou>  dissolved  in  wa- 
from  London  to .  Dover  crossed  Blackheath.  ter,  and  1  oz.  of  indigo  finely  powdered,  and. 
Many  Roman,  Celtic,  and  Saxon  antiquities  when  melted  and  well  mixed,  a  ^  of  turpen- 
have  been  found  there.  In  1881  Wat  Tyler  tine.  It  is  to  be  put  on  with  a  sponge  and  pol- 
and  John  Ball  mustered  their  followers  there,  ished  with  a  brusn<— Blacking  for  stoves  may 
Jack  Oade  occupied  the  same  position  twice  in  be  made  of  finely  powdered  black  lead,  of 
1450.  In  1497  the  Cornish  insurgents,  under  which  \  lb.  may  be  mixed  with  the  whites  of 
Lord  Audley,  were  routed  there  by  the  king's  8  eggs  weU  beaten.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
fdrces.  Blackheath  has  been  the  scene  of  diluted  with  sour  beer  or  porter,  well  stirred, 
many  historical  pageants  and  processions,  as  it  and  heated  to  simmering  for  about  half  an  hour, 
was  formerly  tbe  custom  for  the  mayor  and  BLACELOCE,  Thomas^  D.  D.,  a  clergyman 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  and  even  the  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  bom  at 
king  and  court,  to  repair  thither  to  meet  iUus-  Annan,  Nov.  10, 1721,  died  July  7, 1791.  He 
trious  foreigners  from  the  continent.  Henry  became  blind  at  the  age  of  6  months.  His  £ei* 
lY.  met  there  (1400)  the  Byzantine  emperor,  ther,  who  was  a  mechanic,  used  to  read  to  him 
Hichael  Palsologus;  the  corporation  of  London  fitmi  the  best  English  authors.  The  habit  of 
there  met  Henry  Y.,  on  his  return  from  Agin-  mental  concentration,  induced  by  his  loss  of 
court,  and  the  year  afterward,  the  Emperor  Si-  sight,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him.  He  eariy 
gismund.  The  most  splendid,  and  one  d  the  aoquured  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  At  12  he  pro- 
last  of  all,  was  the  reception  of  Anne  of  (^eves.  duced  creditable  verses.  At  20  he  was  intro- 
by  Henry  YHL,  Jan.  1541 ;  she  was  conducted  duced  into  a  circle  of  more  highly  educated  as- 
through  Greenwich  park  to  the  palace  at  Green-  sociates.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh,  now 
wich,  followed  by  prodigious  numbers  of  nobili-  offered  him  an  education  at  the  university,  and 
ty  and  gentry,  and  1,200  privileged  citizens,  clad  in  1741  he  commenced  his  course  of  studies,  but 
in  velvet  and  chains  of  gold.  1^  rebellion  in  1745  interrupted  them.    He  af- 

BLACKIKG,  a  preparation  applied  to  leather,  terward  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained 

designed  either  to  preserve  or  to  polish  it.  There  there  6  years  more,  becoming  proficient  in  the 

are  a  great  variety  of  recipes  for  its  manufao-  classics  and  in  music.    A  quarto  editicm  of  his 

ture,  all  of  which  are  empirical,  and  some  in-  poems  was  published  in  1756,  in  London,  by 
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miliaeription,  when  David  Home  exerted  bim*  broke  coDege.  and  from  the  ffovemors  of  his 

self  to  promote  its  Gircal|tfpn.    Two  ootayo  former  sohooL     In   college  he   pnrsaed   his 

editions  had  been  previousl^asaed  in  1746  and  stadies  with  unremitting  araor,  making  himsdf 

1754.    In  1769  he  was  licensed  as  a  minister  extensiyely  acauainted  with   the  Greek  and 

of  the  gospel.   In  1762  he  married,  and  was  or-  Latin  poets,  and  giving  his  attention  espeoiallj 

dained  minister  of  Eirkcndbright.    In  1764  he  to  the  stndy  of  logic,  the  mathematics,  and  to 

resigned,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh  on  a  small  several  of  the  sciences.    At  20  he  compiled, 

pension.    He  also  instructed  a  few  joung  men.  for  his  own  use,  a  treatise  upon  architectare, 

BLAOKLOW  HILL,  an  eminence  near  the  a  branch  of  the  arts  of  which  he  was  particu- 

town  of  Warwick,   Warwickshire,   England,  larly  fond.     He  also  exhibited  a  talent  for  po- 

upon  which  is  a  stone  cross,  marking  the  spot  etry,  of  which  some  favorable  ^ecimens  were 

where  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favorite  of  Edward  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours.    Upon  complet- 

n.,  was  beheaded  by  the  barons  in  1812.  ing  his  ooUegiate  course,  he  was  entered  at 

BLAOEKORE,  Sib  Righabd,  an   English  the  mddle  Temple,  Nov.  80,  1741,  and  giv- 

poet,  bom  in  1660,  died  Oct  9, 1729.    He  was  ing  himself  up  to  the  exacting  study  demanded 

the  author  of  6  epic  poems,  which  owe  their  in  this  profession,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  poetical 

principal  celebrity  to  the  Dundad.    He  was  pursuits  so  congenial  to  his  mind  in  a  copy  of 

also  physician  to  William  IIL  verses  entitled  *^The  Lawyer^s  Farewell  to  his 

BLAOESTGNE,  Wiujijc,  the  first  inhabi-  Huse,"  which  still  holds  its  pkce  in  English 

tant  of  Boston,  was  an  Episcopal  minister,  who  literature.    In  1748  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 

setUed  there  as  early  aiii  1626  or  1626,  and  died  All  Souls*  college,  and  from  this  period  contin- 

May  26, 1676,  on  Bhickstone  river,  a  few  miles  ued  to  divide  Ms  time  between  tiie  university 

north  of  Providence.    On  the  arrival  of  Gov.  and  his  chambers  in  the  Tem^e,  until  he  was 

Winthrop  at  Oharlestown,  in  the  summer  of  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1746.    Having  no  infiu- 

1680,  it  is  stated  in  the  records  of  that  place  ential  connection,  and  failing  to  acquire  the  art 

that  ''Mr.  Blackstone,  dwelling  on  the  other  of  speaking  extemporaneoiusly  with  ease  and 

aide  of  Charles  river,  alone,  at  a  place  by  the  facility,  he  attracted  but  littie  notice;  and  af- 

Indians  called  Shawmut,  where  he  only  had  a  ter  spending  7  years  without  obtaining  suffi- 

cottage,  at  or  not  far  off  from  the  place,  called  cient  employment  even  for  the  support  of  a 

B]a(&tone*s  point,  he  came  and  acquainted  the  man  of  his  moderate  views  an^inexpensive 

governor  of  an  excellent  spring  there,  withal  habits,  he  resolved  to  abandon  hS  profession, 

viting  him  and  solicitinff  mm  thither ;  where-  to  fall  back  upon  his  fellowship  and  devote  the 

upon,  iuter  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  divers  remainder  of  his  life  to  academic  pursuits.   But 

othera^  the  governor,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  this  period  of  weary  waiting  was  not  unpro- 

greateetpartof  the  church,  removed  thither."  At  dnctive  of  results.    Upon  his  return  to  Oxtord 

a  court  held  in  April,  1688, 60  acres  of  land-near  he  had  already  conceived  the  plan  of  the  cele- 

bia  house  in  Boston  were  granted  to  him  forever,  brated  work,  which  in  a  popular  sense  has 

BLAOESTONE,   Sib   William,  LL.  D.,  an  made  his  name  almost  a  s^onyme  for  law ;  and 

eminent  English  jurist,  bom  in  London,  July  one  of  his  first  undertakmgs,  upon  going  back 

10,  1728,  died  Feb.  14,  1780.    He  was  the  to  the  univerraty,  was  the  reading  of  a  series  of 

son  of  a  nlk-mercer  of  London,  the  youngest  lectures  upon  tiie  laws  of  England,  which  at 

of  4  children,  and  was  born  a  few  months  once  attracted  a  crowded  class  of  young  men, 

after   his  Other's  death.     His  father  seems  among  whom  was  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  a  lad 

to  have  left  no  provision  for  the  education  of  16,  afterward  destined  to  become  one  of  the 

of  his  children,  and  the  future  judge  was  in-  most  formidable  opponents  not  only  of  the  sys- 

debted  to  a  maternal  unde  for  his  education,  tem  of  Blackstone,  but  of  the  whole  structore 

In  his  7th  year  he  was  placed  at  the  school  of  English  law,  and  the  most  subUe  and  sarcas- 

of  theOharter-house,  and  in  his  devotion  to  his  tic  critic  of  the  work  that  Blackstone  has  left 

studies  exhibited,  at  that  early  age,  the  con-  to  posterity.    But  the  active  mind  of  the  future 

fltant  assiduity  for  which  he  was  distinguish-  commentator  was  not  confined  to  his  lectures 

ed  through  life.   In  his  12th  year  he  lost  his  upon  law.    He  wrote  treatises  upon  different 

mother,  and,  being  an  orphan,  was  admitted,  subjects  connected  with  the  government  and 

in  1786,  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Robert  Wal-  administration  of  the  university ;  established  an 

pole,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  dharter-house.  exact  and  methodical  system  of  accounts ;  re- 

.Hia  natural  aptness  and  persevering  attention  to  stored  the  muniments  of  the  coUeges  from  a 

bis  studies  made  him  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  state  of  confusion  to  systematic  order;  applied 

scbooL    When  he  had  attained  his  16th  year  his  architectural  taste  and  knowledge  to  the 

he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Ins  progress  was  rectifying  of  mistakes  in  buildings ;  partially 

so  ramd  that  at  16  he  was  found  fully  qualified  finished  and  superintended   the   erection   of 

ISmt  the  university.     He  accordingly  entered  others,  especially  the  Codrington  library,  the 

Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  Nov.  80. 1788,  and  books  of  which  he  classified  and  arranged ; 

had  scarcely  more  than  commenced  his  colle-  took  upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  the 

giate  course,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  press  of  the  university ;  and  that^e  might  cor* 

carrying  off  the  gold  prixe  medal  for  some  rect  abuses  and  effect  a  thorough  reform  in 

Yenes   upon  Milton,  beside   receiving   other  its  management,  went  so  far  even  as  to  make 

marks  of  distinction  firom  the  society  of  Pern-  himself  master  of  the  mechanical  art  of  print- 
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ing;  in  additioii  to  ^nrlikli  he  BMured,  by  hiB  biuineM  in  fhe  lav  comti  in  London^ 'to  his  dn- 
kgal  knowledge  and  aotiTe  exertioDB,  serenl  ties  in  parlisment,^  his  reooiderahip  at  Wal- 
important  bequests  which  had  been  left  to  the    Hngford,  and  other  minor  posts,  the  daties  of 


ooUege.  In  1749  he  was  eleoted  recorder  of  wmch  he  still  oontinned  to  disoharae.  Dmiiig 
Wal&gfordL  an  old  boroo^  town  between  this  time  he  collected  and  pnbliflhed  his  varioas 
London  ana  Oxford,  the  duties  of  which  he  tracts  npon  legal  snljects  in  2  volomes,  and  in 
oontinned  to  discharge  for  the  space  of  20  years.  1768  he  was  iq>pmnted  solicitor-fleneral  to  the 
In  his  periodical  vints  to  this  town  he  dML  not  qneen.  When  he  accepted  the  Ymerian  profes* 
limit  himself  merdj  to  his  Jn^cial  duties,  but  sorship  at  Oxford,  he  had  formed  the  design  of 
found  time  to  render  most  important  senrice  to  establishing  in  one  of  the  haOs  or  separate 
the  place.  To  these  manifbld  labors  were  add-  buildings  a  regularly  organized  college  of  the 
ed  uie  stewardship  of  AH  Souls^  college,  and  common  law,  which  was  in  his  opinion  the  ob- 
the  office  of  assessor  of  the  vice-chanceQor's  Jeot  of  Mr.  Yiner,  and  of  settling  himsdf  in 
court,  which  he  filled  fbr  6  years,  and  the  pub-  that  seat  of  learning  for  life.  But  the  anUiori- 
lication  of  an  uudysbitf  the  laws  of  England  as  ties  of  the  university  rejected  the  plan,  and 
a  guMe  to  his  lectures,  and  tracts  upon  antir  Blackstone,  feeling  that  he  could  not  discharge 
qnarian,  legal,  political,  and  historical  sntjects.  the  duties  of  the  {wt^eesorship  propeiiy,  nnless 
In  1700  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  the  civil  it  was  placed  u^n  a  footiDg  that  would  enable 
law.  Mr.  Ylner,  author  (tf  the  *' Abridgment  him  to  give  his  time  exclusively  to  it,  and 
of  the  Goinm<Mi  Law,^  having  bequeathed  the  abandoning  all  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out 
profits  of  this  voluminous  work,  together  with  the  intention  of  Mr.  Yiner,  reogned,  to  tiie 
a  large  sum  of  money,  fbr  the  estaUishment  of  great  regret  of  all  who  had  look^  forwttd  to 
a  professorship  of  tiie  common  law  at  Oxford,  the  establishment  in  Oxford  of  a  scho(d  where 
tins  bequest  was  carried  into  ctfeot  in  1768,  the  law  would  be  taught  theoretically  as  in  fbr- 
and  Bladotone  was  unanimously  elected  the^eign  universities.— In  the  year  preceding  his 
first  professor.  He  now  set  to  work  to  exe-  ^^resignation,  Blackstone,  having  found  that  im- 
cute  what  he  had  long  meditated,  a  course  perfect  eopm  of  his  lectures  had  got  abroad, 
of  lectures,  which  should  embrace  a  complete  and  that  an  edition  of  them  was  about  to  be 
survey  of  tne  laws  and  political  constitution  of  printed  in  Dublin,  resolved  to  publish  them 
England;  a^  in  five  days  after  his  appoint-  nimself^  under  the  title  of  ^* Commentaries 
ment  he  prepared  and  delivered  the  opening  on  the  Laws  of  England."  He  acoordini^ 
lecture,  constituting  the  celebrated  iutroduc-  commenced  the  publication  of  them  in  1765, 
tion  to  his*' Commentaries,"  a  production  whicb  and  continued  it  until  1769,  when  the  work 
has  ever  since  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  was  completed  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Its  puUication 
easy,  flowing,  and  graceful  compositions  upon  was  followed  by  a  degree  of  laudation  border- 
a  subject  in  itself  unattractive,  to  be  found  in  ing  upon  extravagance.  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  English  tongue.  This  course  drew  togeth-  who  was  not  only  a  great  scholar,  but  a  great 
er  a  great  concourse  of  students,  the  fame  of  lawyer,  thought  it  the  most  correct  and  bean- 
tfae  lectures  spread  over  England,  and  copies  tifu  outline  that  had  ever  appeared  of  any  hu- 
of  them  were  transmitted  to  the  prince  of  man  sdence;  and  others,  among  whom  was 
Wales,  afterward  George  UL,  then  pursuing  Chitty,  dedared  it  to  be  the  most  vsluable 
his  education,  for  his  perusal  and  instruo-  work  that  had  ever  been  produced  by  die 
tion.  The  extensive  reputation  he  had  now  labor  of  a  single  man.  These  opinions,  how- 
acquired  emboldened  him  to  make  another  at-  ever,  were  not  universaL  Friestiey  attacked  it 
tempt  to  establish  himself  in  the  practice  of  with  great  vigor  and  severity  for  tiie  exposition 
the  law  in  London,  which  he  did  with  the  it  gave  of  the  nature  of  the  offences  against  the 
most  complete  success.  His  great  ci^Mwity  church  of  England,  and  Bentham,  who  subject- 
fer  the  management  of  buriness,  his  exten-  edit  to  a  close  legal  criticism,  could  find  nothing 
nve  learning  aqd  his  unwearied  industry,  were  in  it  to  admire  but  the  '^  enchanting  harmony" 
universally  recognized,  and  he  rose  afanost  d  its  style.  Both  of  these  writers  detected 
at  once  to  eminence.  In  Utile  more  than  a  grave  errors,  which  were  corrected  in  a  snbse* 
year  he  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  chief  jus-  quent  edition.  As  respects  the  value  of  this 
tioeship  of  the  common  nleas  in  Ireland,  and  celebrated  work,  we  are,  at  the  present  day, 
had  scarcely  more  tbanrenised  this  office,  when  better  enabled  to  form  a  Just  judgment,  as  it 
he  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  king's  coun-  has  been  subjected  to  the  truest  of  all  tests, 
sel,  and  had  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  of  a  time.  So  fer  as  it  treats  of  the  prindples  oi 
seat  in  parliament,  by  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  the  law  in  genml,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
county  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  now  in  his  tiie  great  work  of  Montesquieu,  and  as  an  ex- 
88th  year,  and  his  worldly  prospects  warranting  position  of  tiie  nature  or  principles  of  the  Eng- 
the  step,  he  married  a  lady  of  good  femily,  by  ush  constitution,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
whom  he  had  9  children,  and  was  enabled  to  woik  of  De  Lolme,  who  was  a  foreigner;  but 
purchase  a  villa  at  Wallingford,  to  which  he  re-  as  a  general  treatise  upon  the  laws  of  England, 
tired  annuall]»when  released  firom  his  labors  in  it  must  be  regarded,  emdally  when  it  is 
London  and  in  Oxford.  For  7  years  he  con-  viewed  wiUi  req>ect  to  the  time  at  which  it 
tinned  the  delivery  of  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  was  written,  as  a  production  of  nncomm<m 
tiie  remainder  of  his  time  b^ng  given  to  his  merit    With  the  exception  of  the  work  of 
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Braeton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  UI^  Blaokstone^s  chapter  upon  the  same  sobjeot, 
there  was  no  treatise  professing  to  present,  as  with  the  remanc  that  he  had  read  it  many 
a  whole,  the  fljstem  of  English  jnrispmdence.  times,  hnt  never  withont  mingled  feelmgs  of  deK 
The  ""  Institntes^'  of  Lord  Coke  conststed  main-  light  and  despair. — In  parliament  Blackstone 
Ij  of  a  running  oommentary  npon  a  small  trea-  was  a  nniform  supporter  of  the  goyemment. 
tise  by  littieton,  and  thonf;h  a  most  aocnrate  He  partidpated  oooasionally  in  the  discnsdons, 
and  learned  work,  it  was  limited  in  its  soope,  bnt  exhibited  no  talent  as  a  speaker  or  debater, 
and  so  nnmethodioally  arranged,  that  none  but  Upon  one  oooasion,  when  he  undertook  to 
a  disciplined  lawyer  could  comprehend  it.  The  satisfy  the  house  that,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
treatise  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  embraces  merely  Wilkes  as  an  expelled  member  was  ineligible  to 
tiie  criminal  law,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rules  and  rejection,  Granville  completely  discomfited 
principles,  which  constitute  the  English  system,  him  by  dting  a  passage  ftom  his  own  book. 
were  to  be  collected  only  from  an  immense  The  passage  was  not  incapable  of  explanation, 
mass  of  statutes  reports,  digests,  abridgmentey  but^  according  to  Junius,  Blackstone  looked 
old  charters,  and  ancient  treatises.  To  weave  thunderstruck,  and  was  unable  to  make  any 
out  of  this  mass  of  incongruous  material  an  or-  reply.  Sir  WiOiam  Meredith  attacked  him  in 
derly,  well-arranged,  and  luminous  exposition  a  pamphlet  for  his  hiconsistenoy^  which  he 
of  a  system  of  juri^rudence,  the  result  of  8  answered  by  anotiier^  when  Jumus  assailed 
centuries  of  legislation  and  Judicial  decision,  him,  and  he  became  mvdved  in  a  discussion 
was  an  undertaking  that  ra  one  before  Black-  with  that  writer.  But.  as  in  his  controversy 
stone  had  l)een  able  to  accomplish.  To  con-  with  Priestiey,  he  exhibited  no  skill  in  this  kind 
dense  such  a  vast  subject  withm  the  limits  of  of  warfiire.  In  both  cases  his  defisnce  was 
4  nM>derate-eized  volumes,  and  present  it  in  calm,  dignified,  and  plausible,  but  it  availed 
a  style  so  popular  and  eaev  of  comprehension,  little  before  the  vehement  rhetoric  of  Priestley, 
that  all  classes  could  read  and  understand  i1^  or  the  stinging  sarcasms  of  Junius.  The  assault 
was  no  ordinary  achievement.  He  veiy  Justly  of  Junius  commended  him  but  the  more  strong- 
said  that  he  was  unassisted  in  his  extenoive  and  ly  to  the  government,  and  when  Mr.  Dunni]^ 
arduous  task  by  preceding  examples,  and  ac-  resigned  in  1770  he  was  tendered  the  office  of 
knowledged  that  what  he  had  accomplished  solicitor-general;  but  feeling  himself  deficient 
feQ  far  short  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfection,  in  the  forensic  qualities  demanded  by  this 
The  chief  objection  to  the  work  is  its  over-  office,  he  declined  it.  In  a  month  after,  a  Judge- 
estimation  of  every  thing  to  be  found  in  the  ship  becoming  vacant  in  the  court  of  common 
English  law,  for  if  Blackstone  was  ouick  to  pleas,  the  place  was  ofiTered  to  him,  and  was 
perceive  the  merits  that  lie  in  the  Engnsh  ej^  accepted.  At  the  request  of  Justice  Tates,  who 
tem,  he  was  equally  blind  to  its  defects,  and  wished  to  leave  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he, 
this  nndistinguishing  admiration  constantiy  led  with  the  assent  of  the  government,  exchanged 
him  to  suggest  reasons  for  artificiiai:  and  arbi-  for  the  king's  bench;  but  upon  the  death  of 
trary  rules  that  had  nothing  but  precedent  to  Justice  Yat^  a  few  months  alter,  he  was  again 
support  them— reasons  frequentiy  more  absurd  made  Judge  oi  the  common  pleas^  and  continued 
than  the  rules  themselves.  But  these  defects  in  that  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As- 
sre  dight  when  weighed  against  the  work  as  a  siduous  and  attentive  to  his  Judicial  duties,  he 
whole.  The  best  evidence  of  its  merits  is  that  still  found  leisure  for  other  employments,  and 
no  writer  has  been  able  to  supplant  it,  that  it  has  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  subject  of  prisons, 
through  innumerable  editions,  that  it  eamestiy  advocating  the  modem  x>enitentiary 
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had  no  less  than  10  different  editors,  many  system  as  a  substitute  for  transportation.  When 

of  them  among  the  most  distinguished  ana  learn-  he  had  passed  his  50th  year,  the  severe  mid- 

ed  of  legal  writers,  who  have  enriched  it  with '  night  studies  of  his  youth,  and  the  arduous  sed- ' 

valuable  notes,  and  that  at  this  day,  nearly  a  entary  labor  of  his  manhood,  began  to  teU  upon 

century  after  its  pubUcation,  it  is  still  the  fibrst  his  constitution.   He  was  affected  by  a  nervous 

book  which  is  ptaced  in  the  hands  of  the  stu-  disease,  and  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks 

dent  to  give  him  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  of  gout,  which  increased  as  he  grew  corpulent, 

the  nature  of  the  scimoe  he  is  about  to  leam,  and  and  were  aggravated  by  the  objection  he  al- 

that  it  is  to  be  found  as  an  indispensable  text-  ways  had  to  bodily  exerdse.    For  10  years, 

book  in  the  library  of  eveiy  lawyer  in  tliis  conn-  however,  he  continued  regularly  to  disdiai^ 

trv  and  in  England.    The  low  estimate  formed  the  duties  of  his  judgeship,  interrupted  by  oc- 

orit  by  Bent£un  is  not  that  of  the  miijoritv  of  casional  fits  of  illness,  but  at  the  end  of  that 

lepi  critics  and  foreign  Jurists,  who  rank  it  time  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  drop^, 

with  the  great  work  of  Domat    Of  the  won-  and,  coming  up  to  London  to  attend  the  open- 

derfnl  care  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  a  sub-  ingof  the  court,  he  was  seised  with  a  drowsiness 

Ject  demanding  on  tiie  part  of  a  writer  the  and  stupor  that  baffled  all  the  arts  of  medicine, 

grofttest  condensation  and  dearnees,  there  is  but  For  several  days  he  remained  insensible,  and 

one  opinion.    Chancellor  Kent,  after  an  expo-  expired  at  his  house  in  London  in  the  67th  year 

sitioninhis  "Ckimmentaries^of  oneof  themost  of  hisase. — ^Throughout  the  active  and  laborious 

intricate  and  diffici:dt  parts  of  tiie  law  of  real  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  he  was  infiuenced 

proper^,  is  so  little  satisfied  with  his  own  per-  by  the  ever-prevailing  desire  to  make  himself 

formance,  that  he  advises  his  reader  to  peruse  uaefuL    With  all  his  elegant  attainmentsi  ex- 
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qidBite  taste,  and  varied  learning^  he  had  a  n^ea,  along  the  vaHey  of  the  Blaokstone  river, 
constant  eye  to  ntOitv,  devoting  himself  chiefly  with  chartered  privil^es  for  the  prodaction  and 
to  those  porsnits  which  he  conaidered  the  most  sale  of  water  power,  it  was  completed  in  1829. 
serviceahle  in  the  ordinary  affiurs  of  men.  Upon  the  introduction  of  railroads,  it  was  snper- 
Whether  in  his  own  matters,  or  in  the  discharge  seded  hy  one  laid  ont  along  its  general  course, 
of  public  duties,  he  was  exact  and  methodicsl  and  only  those  portions  of  the  canal  remain 
remarkable  for  his  punctuality,  hia  probity,  ana  which  are  used  for  water  power, 
conscientionsneea.  As  a  Judge  he  was  honest  and  BLAOEBTOND  RIVER  rises  in  Paxton  and 
patient,  though  sulject  to  a  constitutional  irri-  Holden  townships,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  and 
tability  which  oooasionally  broke  forth  beyond  flows  8.  £.  into  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
his  power  of  oontroL  A  heavy  brow,  which,  it  is  caUed  the  Pawtuoket.  It  affords  abundant 
being  diortnmghted,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  con.  water  power,  and  for  a  great  part  of  its  course 
tracting,  gave  his  countenance,  as  we  see  it  in  flows  through  an  almost  continuous  village  of 
hia  portrait  by  Ghdnsborough,  an  air  of  stem-  manufacturing  establishments.  The  scenery  of 
ness ;  and  a  natural  reserve  proceeding  from  a  the  narrow  valley  is  attractive.  The  soil  is  high- 
diffidence  that  he  never  entirely  got  rid  of^  to-  Iv  cultivated,  and  with  the  opportunities  of  both 
gether  with  a  ceremonious  observance  of  what  the  canal  and  the  river  for  tiie  use  of  water,  the 
he  thought  essential  to  the  gravity  and  dignity  meadows  for  many  miles  have  been  carefully 
of  thejudidal  station,  save  outwardly  the  im-  graded  for  irrigation.  The  water  is  let  into 
pression  of  pride ;  and  many,  from  his  oo-  ditches,  over  the  slopes  of  which  it  flows  in  a 
casioual  irritability,  thought  him  ill-natured,  thin  sheet,  and  is  received  in  others,  so  as  to  be 
but  he  was  in  fact  a  most  amiable  man,  dieer-  used  several  times  over.  It  is  usually  let  on  after 
ful,  agreeable,  and  even  fiicetious,  a  land  fa-  the  crop  of  grass  is  removed,  and  is  kept  on 
ther,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  veir  fiaith-  about  8  days.  By  this  means,  4  or  5  crops  are 
ful  friend.    He  managed  his  affiurs  with  ^reat  obtained  in  a  season. 

prudence  and  economy,  but  was  liberal  within       BLAOEW ALL,  Astbosy,  an  Engliah  school- 

£is  means,  and  always  benevolent.     In  re-  master  and  author,  bom  in  1674,  died  at  Mar- 

ligious  matters  he  was  earnest  and  sincere,  ket  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  April  8, 1780. 

without  affectation,  profoundly  believing  in  the  In  1726  appeared  his  '*  Sacred  Classics  DdTended 

diurch  of  England,  and  conforming  strictly  to  and  Illustrated,''  in  2  vols, 
its  rules  and  practices.    As  a  public  man,  the       BLAOEWELL,    Alexander,  a   native  of 

tendency  of  his  mind  inclined  him  strongly  to  Aberdeen,  who  practised  medicine  in  London, 

the  support  of  existing  institutions^  but  at  the  set  up  a  printing  establishment,  became  a  bank- 

aame  time  he  was  notM.  for  his  moderation,  for  mpt  in  1784,  and  was  supported  by  the  sale  <^ 

his  contempt  for  the  motives  that  influence,  a  herbal,  containing  drawmgs  and  descriptions 

and  which  are  frequently  the  mainspring  oi(  of  the  plants  most  useful  in  the  practice  of 

party  contests,  and  for  his  generally  tolerant  physic,  prepared  by  his  wife  Elizabeui.  In  1740 

spirit.    Indeed,  in  his  conduct  in  all  public  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  was  afterward  tried 

affisdrs,  whether  as  a  statesman,  a  judge,  or  as  a  upon  a  charge  of  conepiring  against  the  royal 

prominent  member  of  the  church  of  England,  funily  of  Sweden,  and  beheaded  Aug.  9, 1748. 
he  was  far  more  tolerant  than  might  be  sup-       BLAOKWELL,  Euzi^BSTH,  the  first  woman 

posed  from  his  writings.    Before  ms  death  he  who  ever  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the 

communicated  some  vuuable  notes  and  omen-  United  States,  bom  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1821. 

dations  upon  Shakespeare  to  Malone,  which  Her  father  removed  to  this  country^with  his 

were  made  use  of  by  Steevens,  in  his  edition  of  ikmily,  in  1881.  and  settled  in  New  York  as  a 

the  poet ;  and  he  left  the  materials  for  2  vol-  sugar  refiner,  out  meeting  with  reverses  in 

umes  of  reports,  which  were  published  by  his  business,  he  emigrated  in  1887  to  Cincinnati, 

executors  for  the  benefit  of  his  fiimily,  but  as  Ohio,  where  he  died  a  few  months  afterward, 

they  consisted  mainly  of  imperfect  notes  that  leaving  a  widow  and  9  children  idmost  desti- 

required  his  supervidon,  they  have  added  noth-  tute.    Elizabeth,  then  a  girl  of  17  years,  opened 

ing  to  his  reputation.    Having  a  large^amily  a  school,  which  she  conducted  successfully  for 

to  bring  up,  he  was  not  able,  with  all  his  care  several  years.    But  her  energetic  temperament 

and  economy,  to  leave  much  behind  him;  but  and  strong  deaire  for  the  acquimtion  of  knowl- 

George  III.,  considering  that  he  had  rendered  a  edge  demanded  a  wider  field ;  and  long  reflec- 

g^eat  service  to  th^  nation  by  his  ^'  Commenta-  tion  having  persuaded  her  that  some  avenue 

ries,"  made  a  liberal  and  ample  provision  for  his  should  be  opened  to  women  whom  either  neoee- 

wife  and  children.    At  his  own  request  his  re-  mty  or  choice  impeded  to  gain  a  subsistence  by 

mainswere  interred  in  the  church  at  Wallingford,  their  own  exertions,  she  felt  that  her  path  of 

which  his  architectural  taste  had  embel&hed.  duty  lay  in  that  direction.    A  friend  su^^ted 

A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  to  her  tiie  study  of  medicine  as  a  profession  for 

Oxford;  lua  arms  were  directed  to  be  em-  which  she  was  peculiarly  ad^ted,  and   one 

blazoneduponthe  windows  of  one  of  the  prin-  which  woman  could  weU  fill.    It  so  happened 

cipal  halls,  and  his  portrait  was  hung  among  that  the  art  of  healing  was  one  for  which,  up 

the  worthies  of  the  college.  to  that  time,  slie  had  iSways  felt  a  peculiar  re- 

BLAOKSTONE  CANAL,  kid  out  in  1828,  pugnance.    The  suggestion,  however,  after  ma- 
fh)m  Worcester,  Haas.,  to  Providence,  B,  L,  4ft    ture  consideration,  commended  itself  to  her  bet- 
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erjadgment  and  Bhe  consulted  flevend  Mends  tbolomew,  t&  London,  where  she  oonld  not 

in  regfM  to  it,  and,  among  oUien,  some  physi-  have  been  reoeiyed  as  a  student    After  nearly 

oians  of  eminence. '  She  reoeiyed  on  all  nands  a  year  spent  in  St.  Bartholomew's  she  returned 

only  discouragement    But  as  the  objections  to  to  New  York,  where  she  has  sLnce  practised 

suob  a  plan  of  life  were  based  rather  upon  the  her  profession  with  credit  and  success, 

difficulties  to  be  encountered  than  upon  any  BLAOKWELL,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  writer, 

inherent  impropriety  or  unreasonableness  in  it,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  in  1701,  died  in  1757;  was 

they  only  served  to  quicken  her  zeal  and  deter-  professor  of  Greek  in  Harischal  college,  and  in 

mination.    She  resolved  to  become  a  phyncian,  1748  took  charge  of  that  institution.    He  pub- 

and  to  return  again  to  teaching  to  acquire  the  lished  works  on  Homer  and  various  other  class- 

requisite  means  of  education.    A  situation  as  leal  subjects. 

ffovemess  was  found  in  the  family  of  Dr.  John  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  a  monthly 
fiizon,  of  Asheville,  N.  0.,  where  she  remained  periodical  published  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
a  year,  having  access,  during  that  time,  to  a  leading  organs  of  the  tory  party  of  Great  Brit- 
medicu  library,  and  receiving  from  Dr.  Dixon  ain.  Its  name  is  derived  from  William  Black- 
some  direction  as  to  her  reading,  but  no  en<  wood,  a  sagacious  Edinburgh  bookseller,  who 
couragement  in  her  purpose.  At  the  end  of  prqjected  it,  published  the  first  number  April  1, 
the  year  die  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  still  1817.  under  the  title  of  '^Blackwood's  Edin- 
acting  as  a  teacher  of  music,  but  pursuing  her  burgn  Magazine,"  and  was  its  proprietor,  and, 
studies  with  tiie  aid  and  sympathy  of  Dr.  8.  H.  after  the  first  4  numbers,  its  editor  during  the 
Dixon,  subsequentiy  proreesor  of  the  institute  remaining  17  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  Zeal- 
and practice  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  ous  partisan  of  tory  principles,  and  from  his  first 
New  York. — ^Miss  Blackwdl  next  went  to  eonceptionof  the  magazine,  determined  to  make 
Philadelphia,  and  passed  6  months  in  study  un-  it  an  assdlant  of  uie  '^  Edinburgh  Review," 
der  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Warrington,  of  that  ci1«y.  which,  established  and  supported  by  young  men 
During  that  time  she  made  formfd  application  and  whigs,  had  for  15  years  been  offering  vio- 
to  the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia,  New  lence  to  the  cherished  convictions  and  tastes  of 
York,  and  Boston,  for  admission  as  a  student  the  tory  party.  The  first  numbers  were  edited 
la  each  instance  the  request  was  oourteouslj  by  2  journalists,  of  repute  at  the  time,  Pringle 
but  firmly  denied,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  and  Cleghom,  and  though  containing  contribu* 
precedent  for  such  an  admission,  and  of  the  im-  tions  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Henry  Macken- 
pTopriety  of  such  an  innovation  upon  establish-  zie,  were  yet  truly  characterized  as  '^dull  and 
ed  custom.  Several  of  the  professors^  however,  decenf  After  the  4th  number  Blackwood 
avowed  a  sincere  interest  in  her  hopes  and  pur-  quarrelled  with  and  dismiased  his  editors,  took 
poaes^  and  some  of  them  urged  her  to  seek  ad-  tiie  editorial  care  upon  himself^  and  looked  about 
missioiL  into  one  or  another  of  the  schools  under  for  assbtants.  He  speedily  obtained  the  ser- 
the  diggnise  of  a  feigned  name  and  male  attire,  vices  of  James  Hogg,  who,  by  his  *'  Queen^s 
She  declined  to  take  into  consideration  any  such  Wake,''  had  Just  t&en  rank  among  the  first 
suggestion,  for,  though  anxious  to  obttun  amed-  poets  of  Scotland,  of  John  Wilson,  then  in  the 
ical  education  for  herself  she  was  hardly  less  de-  fiush  of  vi^rous  manhood,  of  the  gifted  and 
sirous  of  asserting  her  rikht  to  it  as  a  woman,  highly  cultivated  J.  G.  Lockhart)  and  of  the 
Undismayed  by  &ese  difficulties,  however,  she  German  schoUu'  and  critic,  B.  P.  Gillies,  after- 
next  made  application  to  10  other  medical  acnools  ward  the  Kempferhausen  of  the  ^^  Noctes.'' 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  re-  The  first  article  which  gave  a  distinctive  and 
Jected  by  all  except  those  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  formidable  character  to  the  magazine,  was  that 
at  Gastleton,  Vt  At  Geneva,  the  faculty,  after  entitied  ^^Translation  from  an  ancient  Chaldee 
expressing  their  own  acquiescence,  lud  tiie  ManusorinL"  for  October,  1817.  It  was  couched 
proposition  before  their  students,  leaving  the  in  biblical  language,  and  divided  into  chapter 
deciaion  with  them.  The  young  men  unani-  and  verse,  but  was  in  reality  a  most  vigorous 
moualy  assented  to  the  reception  of  the  new  and  severe  satire  upon  the  noted  members  of 
pupil,  and  pledged  themselves  that  no  conduct  tiie  whig  party  in  Edinburgh.  The  number 
of  theirs  ahould  ever  cause  her  to  regret  the  containing  it  created  astonishment,  dismay,  and 
step  she  had  taken.  It  is  to  their  or^it  that  wrath,  throughout  the  capital;  it  was  declared 
thej  faithfully  observed  this  pledge  during  the  2  not  only  unpardonable  for  its  personalities,  but 
subsequent  collegiate  years  that  she  passed  ana^ackontheinterestsof  religion  and  society, 
among  them.  Here  Miss  Blaokwell  took  her  de-  and  a  ribald  and  profane  parody  upon  the  Bi- 
gree  of  M.  D.,  in  regular  course,  in  January,  1849.  ble.  Blackwood,  in  great  alarm,  determined  to 
During  her  connection  with  the  college,  but  withdraw  the  offensive  article,  which  conse- 
when  not  in  attendance  there  upon  lectures,  quently  appeared  in  only  the  first  200  copies, 
she  pursued  a  course  of  dinioal  study  in*Blo<±-  and  an  emtion  of  the  magaane  containing  it  is 
ley  hospital^  in  Philadelphia.  The  spring  after  now  a  rare  literary  curiosity.  The  main  author- 
her  gradnation  she  went  to  Paris,  and  remain-  ship  of  this  literary  rocket  is  due  to  Hogg, 
ed  6  months  as  a  student  in  the  MaUmiU^  de-  though  all  the  wits  of  Maga  added  points  and 
votingherself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  mid-  bitterness  to  it,  and  from  this  time  '^Black- 
wifery.  The  next  autumn  she  was  admitted,  wood''  was  looked  for,  month  after  month,  in 
as  a  phyaiciaii,  to  walk  the  hoi^ital  of  St  Bar-  the  expectation  of  hanh  personalities,  an  ex- 
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peotationwMch  at  length  was  not  diflmK>intecL  from  the  gall-bladder,  a  small  cjrst  connected 

The  hat  of  writers  was  now  inoreasea  by  the  with  the  lirer  and  the  biliary  ducts  as  a  reser- 

accession  of  Dr.  Maginn,  a  learned  Irishman,  Toir  for  bile.    The  bladder  is  situated  in  the 

John  Gait,  the  novelist,  and  Bobert  Sjme,  the  pelTis,  immediatelj  behind  the  symphysis  pur 

Timothy  Tickler  of  the  *'  Noctes,'*  and  ^  one  of  oil,  and  in  front  of  the  rectum  or  terminal  por- 

the  greatest  tories  in  all  brood  Scotland."    The  tion  of  the  intestines,  in  the  male — ^in  front  of 

overture  to  the  renowned  "NoctesAmbrosians"  the  uterus  and  vagina,  in  the  female.    Thus 

was  given  in  1819  in  the  series  entitled,  "  Chris-  plaoedin  the  lowest  portion  of  the  tnmk  in  front, 

topher  in  the  Ten V' and  fh>m  this  time  the  it  communicates  by  means  of  2  long  tnbes^^ed 

eidolon  called  Ohristopher  North  was  the  re-  ureters,  with  the  2  kidneys,  plao^  high  up  in 

cognized  editor  of  the  magazine.    The  first  ci  the  back,  Just  above  the  lumbar  region,  on  each 

the  "  Koctes  Ambrosianss"  i^^peared  in  Mardi,  side  of  the  vertebral  column.    It  communicates 

1822.    The  series  continued  tiU  February,  1885,  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a  single  tube 

having  extended  to  n.  numbers,  and  won  for  called  the  urethra,  through  which  the  urine  is 

the  magazine  great  attention  and  mvor  through-  voided.    In  infancy  it  is  of  a  pyriform  i^pe, 

out  Great  Britain,  and  in  America.  Dr.  Maginn  and  utuated  almost  entirely  in  the  abdomen ; 

was  the  principal  writer  of  the  earlier  of  them,  it  undergoes  a  change  of  form  in  the  adult, 

but  soon  the  master  mind  of  Wilson  became  and  sinks  deeper  in  the  pelvic  cavity.    It  ibm. 

predominant  in  them,  and  the  series  became  more  assumes  the  shape  of  a  short  ovaL  compressed 

valuable  as  years  brought  more  sober  thought  to  in  its  anterior  and  jKMterior  waUs ;  its  lower 

the  coterie  of  writers.    The  departure  of  Lock-  sur&oe  expands  on  the  rectum,  and  forms  what 

hart  to  London,  in  1820,  to  edit  the  *^  Quarter^  is  termed  by  anatomists  the  bas-fond  of  the 

ly  Beview,"  took  away  much  of  the  personal  bladder.   In  the  female,  its  transverse  diameter 

uid  caustic  sarcasm  df  the  magazine;  under  the  Is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  male,  owing  to  the 

ascendant  of  Wilson  more  generous  impulses  position  of  the  uterus  and  va^^  between 

prevailed,  and  the  onslsnghU  upon  what  was  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.    It  increases  in 

termed  the  cockney  school  of  literature,  which  dimensions  with  advancing  age,  and  is  larger  in 

had  exceeded  in  virulence  any  thing  ever  before  females  than  in  males ;  probably  from,  habitnal 

introduced  into  req>ectable  periodical  literature,  distention,  arising  from  constraint  and  female 

became  less  frequent.     The   contributors  to  modesty.     The  direction   of  the   bladder  is 

^'Blackwood,"  firom  this  time,  embrace  many  obUque,  b^iur  inclined  forward  and  upward, 

of  the  most  eminent  vrriters  of  Great  Britun.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  api^ropriate 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  both  gave  some  of  UgamentSL    Ajiatomists  have  divided  it  into  6 

their  thoughts  to  the  public  through  this  ave-  regions  or  snrfiMses,  for  the  fadlity  of  descrip* 

nue,  and  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  later  years,  here  tion  and  surgical  operation:  these  are  named 

indulged  his  delicate  fancy.     Here  Caroline  anterior,  posterior,  superior,  inferior,  left  and 

Bowles  published  her  chapters  on  churchyards,  right  lateraL    The  anterior  surface  lies  behind 

and  her  simple  and  touching  lyrics ;  Allan  Cun-  the  symphysis  pubis,  with  which  it  is  connected 

ninghsm  wrote  'Uprose  by  a  poet,"  in  the  '*Ad-  by  loose  connective  tissue.    When  distended, 

ventures  of  Mark  Hacrobin  ;*'  De  Quinc^  pour-  the  bladdcnr  rises,  and  its  anterior  sur&oe  comes 

ed  out  diffusely  his  subtleties,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  in  contact  witii  the  recti  muscles  of  the  ab- 

occasionallv  occupied  a  page  or  two  with  some  domen.    The  posterior  surface  is  covered  by 

of  her  noblest  poems.   Here  the  attractive  nov-  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  upon  it 

els  of  Bamuel  Warren  were  first  published;  Hi^  £x>m  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  fitnn  the 

«<  Men  of  Character"  of  Dou^as  Jerrold,  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female.    The  lateral 

''Marston^ofCroly,  the  **  My  Cousin  Kidiolas"  and  superior  re^ons  are  partially  covered  by 

of  Ingoldsby,  the  delightful  "Literary  Lore"  of  the  peritoneum.    The  inferior  region,  or  5as- 

John  Sterling^  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  fofna^  Is  the  most  important  in  a  surgical  point 

of  Walter  Savase  Landor,  and  the  "  Caxtons"  of  view.    It  is  bounded  before  by  the  prostate 

and^MyNovel"of  Bulwer.  Here,  too,  appear-  gland,  and  behind  by  the  peritoneum.    At- 

ed  several  striking  articles,  chiefly  on  Ameri-  tached  to  it,  in  the  male,  we  find  the  MSseuZa 

can  politics  and  literature,  by  the  American  ssmimaUs  and  the  vom  a^ermUick^  which  oon- 

poet  and  critic,  John  KeaL    Smce  tiie  death  of  verge  to  the  prostate  gland,  leaving  a  triangular 

Wilson,  in  1854,  his  son-in-kw,  William  £.  Ay-  space,  where  the  bladder  is  only  separated  from 

toun,  who  had  been  accustomed  from  his  school  the  rectum  by  a  quantity  of  tatty  connective 

days  to  contribute  to  ^^  Blackwood,"  has  been  tissue  surrounding   numerous  small   veasds, 

one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  writers  for  it  chiefly  veins.    In  the  female,  this  region  rests 

The  circulation  of  ^'Blackwood's  Magazine"  has  on  the  vmna,  which  a^arates  it  from  the 

never  been  lower  than  7,500  a  month ;  it  has  rectum,  ^le  anterior  and  inferior  regiona  of 

been  as  high  as  10,000.  and  some  numbers  have  the  bladder  bdng  left  uncovered  by  folds  of 

been  reprinted  more  tnan  once ;  at  present  the  the  peritoneum,  enables  the  surgeon  to  perform 

sale  is  not  less  than  9,000  a  month.  operations  on  those  parts  without  iiguring  that 

BLADDEB.  The  bladder  is  a  musculo-mem-  membrane,  which  is  so  liable  to  danserona  in- 

branous  bag,  cyst,  or  pouch,  which  serves  as  a  flammation  from  wounds. — ^The  walls  of  the 

reservoir  for  the  urine^  secreted  in  the  kidneys.  Uadder  are  composed  of  8  layers  or  coats, 

It  is  called  usioa  uriMma^  to  distinguish  it  united  by  connective  tissue:  an  internal  or 
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ttiQCoas  membrane,  a  middle  or  muscular  ooat,  state.  In  other  cases  it  gives  origin  to  cysts  of 
and  an  external  or  serous  coat,  formed  by  folds  different  kinds,  and  fungous  growths ;  the  lat- 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  muscular  coat  is  com*  ter  occur  mostly  in  old  people.  Various  acci* 
poeed  of  pale  fibres  interlacing  in  all  directions,  dents  and  diseases  may  prevent  the  bladder 
and  enabling  the  bladder  to  contract  so  perfect-  from  evacuating  its  contents,  in  which  case  it 
ly  as  to  expel  every  drop  of  its  contents.  The  becomes  excessively  distended,  and,  unless  re- 
neck  of  the  bladder  differs  in  structure  from  the  lieved,  inflammation  ensues,  a  portion  mortifies, 
rest  of  the  organ,  being'  composed  of  a  some-  through  which  the  urine  escapes  into  the  ab- 
what  fibrous  whitish  substance,  and  forming  a  domen,  and  speedy  death  is  the  result.  After 
connecting  medium  between  the  bladder  and  8  days'  retention  the  bladder  usually  attains  its 
the  urethra.  Its  posterior  part  rests  upon  utmost  limits  of  distention,  and,  if  not  relieved, 
the  rectum ;  its  anterior  is  surrounded  below  the  contents  are  evacuated  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  the  sides  by  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  as  they  would  be  in  a  case  of  mere  incontinence 
peculiar  to  the  male.  This  gland  is  composed  of  urine ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance,  there- 
of an  aggregation  of  mucous  follicles,  forming  fore,  not  to  mistake  retention  for  incontinence 
8  lobes,  1  on  each  side  of  the  neck  of  the  where  there  is  this  point  of  similarity  in  f^eir 
bladder,  and  1  below,  communicating  by  means  respective  symptoms.  When  there  is  danger 
of  small  ducts  with  the  urethra.  The  inner  coat  in  delay,  and  a  catheter  cannot  be  introduc^ 
or  lining  of  the  bladder,  being  a  portion  of  the  the  bladder  may  be  punctured,  either  through 
genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  not  only  theperineumortherectum,  or  above  the  pubes, 
lines  the  bladder,  but  is  prolonged  upward  as  it  is  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum  in  these 
through  the  ureters  into  the  kidneys,  and  down-  regions. — ^Where  urinary  calculi  exist  in  the 
ward  along  the  urethra.  It  is  of  a  pale  rose-  bladder,  they  are  removed  by  surgical  opera- 
color,  with  a  smooth  surface  when  the  bladder  tions.  When  smidl,  they  may  be  extracted 
is  distended,  and  corrugated  when  empty.  This  through  the  uretibra  by  a  pair  of  forceps  in- 
membrane  secretes  a  viscid  fluid  termed  mucus,  vented  for  the  purpose ;  when  large,  they  may 
which  protects  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  sometimes  be  reduced  into  small  pieces,  minute 
nrine  with  which  it  would  otherwise  be  in  con-  enough  to  pass  away  with  the  urine ;  Aid  where 
taot. — ^The  secretion  of  the  urine  is  performed  this  is  not  practicable,  they  may  be  removed  by 
by  the  kidneys,  which  are  constantly  active,  cutting  into  the  bladder. — ^In  the  whole  class  of 
without  any  apparent  alternation  of  action  and  birds  there  are  no  urinary  bladders ;  the  ureters 
repose,  although  within  a  given  period  they  do  descend  from  the  kidneys  and  open  into  the 
more  work  at  one  time  than  another;  as  a  cloaca,  a  musoulo-membranous  bag,  which  takes 
machine  which  never  stops,  may  move  more  the  place  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus,  and  the 
rapidly  at  one  time  than  another.  The  urine  bladder  of  the  higher  animals,  and  serves  as  a 
thus  secreted  dribbles  incessantly  along  the  reservoir  for  solid  excrement,  for  urine,  and  for 
ureters,  drops  into  the  bladder,  where  it  ac-  eggs.  In  these  animsds  the  urine  dilutes  the 
cumulates  until  the  walls  are  distended,  and  a  tisces,  and  forms  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  hard 
general  uneasy  sensation  is  produced  which  substance  of  the  shell.  The  urinary  bladder  ex- 
caUs  for  an  evacuation  of  the  contents.— Con-  ists  in  several  genera  and  species  of  fishes. 
genital  malformations  of  the  bladder  are  not  BLADEN,  a  south-eastern  county  of  North 
nnfrequent  ^  Sometimes  the  bladder  is  alto-  Carolina,  with  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m., 
gether  wanting ;  and  in  such  cases  the  ureters  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  South  river,  and  in- 
emp^  into  the  rectum,  as  into  the  cloaca  tersected  by  the  Cape  Fear,  which  is  here  navi- 
of  birds,  or  at  the  pubes,  or  directly  into  the  gable  by  steamboats.  The  surface  is  generally 
urethra.  A  still  more  frequent  malformation  kvel,  and  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  and 
is  that  in  which,  the  lower  i>ordons  of  the  beautiful  lakesj  abounding  in  excellent  fish. 
recti  muscles  being  imperfect,  and  the  anteri-  Much  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  extensive  pine 
or  wall  of  the  bladder  deficient,  the  posterior  forests,  valuable  for  the  tar  and  turpentine 
wall  is  protruded  and  forms  a  red  fungus-like  which  they  yield  in  large  quantities,  and  for  the 
tumor  above  the  pubes.  The  tumor  presents  preparation  of  which  there  were  in  the  county 
2  orifices,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  ureters,  in  1850,  6  distilleries  and  41  manufactories. 
from  which  the  urine  constantly  dribbles^  The  agricultural  products  during  the  same  year 
Blasius  describes  a  case  in  which  the  bladder  amounted  to  217,415  bushels  of  com,  100,523 
was  double.  MoUinetti,  it  is  said,  found  in  a  of  sweet  potato^  and  78,580  pounxls  of  rice. 
female  subject  5  kidneys,  5  ureters,  and  5  blad-  The  county  was  organized  in  1734,  and  was 
ders. — ^Inflammation  may  affect  the  coats  of  the  named  in  honor  of  Marfln  Bladen,  one  of  the 
bladder  singly  or  together.  When  the  mucous  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations, 
membrane  is  inflamed,  there  is  a  sense  of  irrita-  Elizabeth  is  the  capital  Pop.  in  1850,  9,767, 
tion  and  a  constant  desire  to  discharge  the  con-  of  whom  4,358  were  slaves, 
tents.  Ulcers,  gangrenous  spots,  and  indurations  BLADENSBURG,  a  small  town  in  Prince 
of  various  kinds  may  be  produced  by  inflamma-  George  county,  Maryland,  on  the  east  branch 
*  tion.  The  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Potomac,  about  6  miles  east  from  Wash- 
may  be  increased  or  altered,  constituting  what  ington,  witb  about  150  houses.  It  is  a  post 
is  termed  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  mucous  town  and  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  pop- 
membrane  is  sometimes  found  in  a  varicose  illation,  at  one  time  rivaJUng  or  contending  with 
TOL.  m. — ^21 
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Alexaa^ria,  Ya.,  and  with  Geoigefcown.    Near  disoiples  and  attentiye  bearen.    His  rtodies  of 

it  are  many  large  plantationa,  now,  however,  art  gave  way  to  thoee  of  ecienoe.    He  became 

nearly  exhansted.    At  the  bridge  over  the  Po-  acquainted  with  soientifio  men,  and  following 

tomao  west  of  Bladensburff,  the  battle  with  the  the  advice  of  Dnm^ril,  «t  that  time  assistant 

•RngHali  -whioh  preceded  ue  capture  of  Wash-  professor  to  Lao^pMe  in  the  moseum  of  natural 

ingtoQ  by  Cookbom  and  Boss,  took  place  Aug.  nistory^  he  gave  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  ha- 

24, 1814.  man  anatomy.  He  thus  became  a  regolar  student 

BLADON,  a  parish  in  the  oo.  of  Oxford,  of  medicine,  and  Aug.  80, 1808,  obtained  his 

England.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  almshouse  for  degree  of  M.  D.    On  that  occasion  his  thesia 

poor  women,  which  in  1798  was  endowed  by  was  entitled  *'  Propositions  extracted  from  an 

the  duchess  of  Marlborough  with  £3,000  c<m8ols.  £ssay  on  Respiration,  followed  by  practical  Ex- 

BLAEU,  or  Blauw,  Willuc,  a  learned  periments  on  the  eighth  pair  of  Nerves  in  Res- 
printer  of  Amsterdam,  d|ied  in  1688,  the  friend  piration."  During  some  years,  in  concert  with 
and  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe.  His  atlas,  treatises  the  German  natursliBt,  Oppel,  he  gave  great  at- 
of  the  globes,  and  other  worka^  have  preserved  tention  to  the  study  of  reptiles,  and  my<dogy 
his  memory.  became  a  favorite  branch  of  study  with  him. 

BLAGRAVE,  Jomr,  the  anthor  of  several  Ouvier  became  interested  in  his  studies,  and  re- 
scientific  works,  chiefly  mathematical,  born  at  quested  hii  cooperation  in  a  work  on  compara* 
Sunning,  in  Berkshire,  died  in  1611.  Amonff  dve  anatomy,  on  which  the  ^reat  master  had 
his  publLdied  writings  are,  ^^  A  Mathematical  been  long  engaged,  but  not  with  a  view  to  an 
Jewel,"  Aitroldbium  uranioum  generaU,  and  early  publication.  De  Blainville  accepted,  and 
*'  The  Art  of  Dialling."  took  his  place  in  the  laboratory  of  the  iUustriona 

BLAINE,     Ephbadi,     an    officer    in    the  professor.    Boon  afterward  Cuvier  asked  him 

revolutionary  war,  belonging  to  the  Pennsylva-  to  supply  his  place  as  professor  at  the  college 

nia  line,  died  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1808.    He  en-  of  France  and  at  the  Athennum.    This  position 

tered  Uie  army  as  a  colonel,  at  the  commence*  gave  eminence  to  De  BlainvUle ;  and  a  vacancy 

ment  of  the  war,  and  was  subsequently  made  occurring  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  zoology 

commissary  generaL    His  services  were  gaUant  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Paris,  De  BlainviUe 

and  patriotic.      He  was  with  Washington  in  sustained,  March  81, 1812,  his  celebrated  theab 

many  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  the  revolu-  on  the  omythorynehiis^  or  duck-bill,  and  ob- 

tion,  and  ei\|oyed  Uie  confidence  of  his  chief  tained  the  professorship.   From  unknown  causes 

to  the  fullest  extent.    During  the  **  dark  win-  Ouvier  ana  De  Blainville  became  estraneed  from 

ter"  at  Valley  Forge,  the  preservation  of  the  each  other  about  this  time,  and  never  afterward 

American  army  from  starvation  was  in  a  great  were  reconciled.    The  temper  of  De  Blainville 

degree  owing  to  the  exertions  and  saorificea  was  irascible,  and  it  is  coi\jectured  that  he  could 

of  CoL  Blaine.  not  easily  brook  difference  of  opinion  on  any  of 

BLAINVILLE,  Hszna  Mukib  Ducbotat  db,  his  fkvorite  ideas.  He  evidently  undervalued 
a  French  naturalist,  born  Sept  12, 1777,  at  the  labors  of  Ouvier,  and  the  latter  took  no 
Arqnes,  near  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  died  in  Paris,  notice  of  him  or  of  his  views,  after  the  rap- 
May  1, 1850.  He  received  his  first  rudiments  ture.  In  1814,  the  section  of  zoology  placed  De 
of  education  from  a  Oatbolic  priest  with  whom  Blainville  first  on  the  Ust  of  candidates  for  the 
he  was  placed  in  a  neighboring  town,  at  a  very  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Olivier,  in  the 
early  period.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  a  academy  of  sciences ;  but  Latreille  was  elected, 
boarding  school,  and  from  that  to  the  military  2  years  later,  Dum^ril  was  elected  on  the  death 
school  of  Beaumont-en- Auge,  and  placed  under  of  Tenon ;  but  in  1825,  De  Blainville  was  elect- 
tbe  direction  of  Benedictine  monks.  Thisestab-  ed  successor  to  Lac^pMe,  as  a  member  of  the 
lishment  was  demolished  by  the  revolution  of  academy  of  sciences.  At  the  death  of  De  La- 
1792,  and  De  Blainville  returned  home.  In  marck,Dea  18,1829,  the  chair  of  natural  history, 
1794  or  1795  he  entered  the  school  of  design  at  at  the  garden  of  plants,  was  divided  into  several 
Bouen.  In  1796  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  professorships,  and  De  Blainville  was  appointed 
entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Vincent,  the  to  the  department  of  moUusca,  zoophytes,  and 
historical  painter.  There  he  pursued  his  studies  worms.  On  July  28,  1832,  he  left  this  chair  to 
for  some  time,  being  exempted  from  the  con*  become  the  successor  of  Ouvier,  in  the  chair  of 
ecription  m  consequence  of  an  accident  which  comparative  anatomy.  During  the  18  years 
renaered  nim  ineligible  for  military  service ;  that  De  Blainville  occupied  this  place,  he 
and  sometimes  went  to  hear  lectures  on  science  continued  the  work  of  Ouvier  on  the  fossls  of 
in  the  college  of  Franca,  and  on  one  occasion  to  extinct  species;  but  while  Ouvier  had  cMily  con* 
hear  Lefebvre-Gineau  on  nathral  philosophy.  He  suited  the  skeletons  of  living  species  as  a  means 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  physical  of  comparison  wiUi  fossil  species,  De  Blainville 
science,  and  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  attempted  to  treat  the  osteology  of  all  types  of 
professor.  In  company  with  one  of  his  young  organism,  living  as  well  as  extinct^  under  the 
friends,  Oonstant  Prevost,  he  began  to  frequent  title  of  OiUographUy  cu  detcriptian  ieonogra- 
the  lectures  on  natural  history  at  the  garden  of  phique  comparSe  du  iqueUtts  H  du  tyUnu  der^ 
plants,  and  at  the  college  of  France.  The  lee-  tairedM  einaclattei^anifnaiuxterWyrh  rkenU 
tures  of  Ouvier  were  then  very  celebrated,  and  etfomUt,  The  work,  however,  was  never  fin- 
De  Blainville  became  one  of  his  most  diligent  ished ;  about  80  genera  of  mammalia  only  being 
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treated  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  whioh  occarred  of  voice  never  engaged  in  its  practice ;  voltin- 
soddenlj  in  a  railway  carriage,  as  he  was  pro-  teered,  however,  as  a  private  soidier  in  1812,  and 
ceeding  on  a  viBit  to  his  niece  at  a  short  distance  marched  toward  the  Canadian  frontier,  hat  was 
firom  Paris. — The  scientific  works  of  De  Blain-  taken  sick  and  left  hehind  on  the  way.    £arly 
viile  are  very  nnmeroas,  and  treat  of  divers  a  politician,  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Olay,  and 
questions  and  investigations  in  relation  to  the  supported  him  for  the  presidency  in  1824,  but 
animal  kingdom.    Like  Gnvier,  his  whole  life  separated  from  him  after  he  gave  his  vote  for 
was  spent  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomv  J.  Q.  Adams  and  entered  the  Adams  adminis- 
and  toology.    In  his  Prodrofne  dfwM  nauodU  tration ;  but  this  did  not  extingnish  their  per- 
dutrilnUhn  mithodique  dnA  r^ne  animal  (Paris,  sonal  friendship,  which  remained  even  after 
1616),  hepointedontseveral  modifications  in  the  the  ardent  controversies  in  which  they  were 
classincation  of  animals  which  have  nnce  been  subsequently  engaged.    Before  this  final  separa- 
generally  accepted.  In  his  IHetiannmre  dPhUtoire  tion  from  Mr,  Clay,  Mr.  Blair  had  diverged  from 
natureUe  he  nublished  a  remarkable  treatise  oq  his  policy  in  various  local  questions,  and  still 
worms,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  more  in  opposing  the  U.  S.  bank,  and  in  con- 
of  that  branch  of  science.    Beside  numerous  tending  for  the  power  of  the  states  to  tax  its 
oontribations  to  scientific  periodicals,  he  pub-  branches.    When,  in  the  first  year  of  Qen, 
lished  a  work  entitled  B^iune  Franfaisd  (Paris,  Jackson's  administration,  the  nullification  move- 
1821,  1880),  a  Oaun  de  phyaiologie  gerUrale  et  ment  was  developed,  an  artide  against  it,  writ- 
eomparUy  profesd  d  lafacuUi  dea  »eience$  ds  ten  by  Mr.  Blair,  in  a  newspaper  of  Kentuol^, 
JPoriff     (1883J[,    Manuel    de    malacologU    et  attracted  the  notice  of  the  president,  and  result- 
de  etmthyUologie   (Strasburg,    1825-^2^,  and  ed  in  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Blair,  though  he  was 
Hutoire  dea  eeieneea  natureUee  au  moyen  dge  then  personally  unknown  to  Gen.  Jackson,  to 
(Paris,  1845).    In  the  classification  of  animals,  remove  to  Washington  and  become  the  editor 
De  Blainville  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  of  a  democratic  journal  to  be  established  there, 
external  form  should  be  the  leaaing  character-  Under  such  auspices  the  *'  Globe'*  was  com- 
istio  feature,  in  forming  groups  and  families  of  menced  in  Nov.  1880  ;  and  there  soon  grew  up 
allied  species ;  while  other  naturalists  maintain  a  most  intimate  and  confidential  relation  be- 
that  the  internal  structure  of  animals*  is  of  tween  the  president  and  the  editor,  which  con- 
more  importance  in  pointing  out  affinities  and  tinned  nntU  Gen.  Jackson's  death.    Mr.  Blair 
similarities  of  form  and  structure,  as  guides  to  retained  the  control  of  the  **  Globe,"  notwith- 
a  natural  method  of  classification.  standing  the  opposition  of  several  prominent 
BLAIR,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania,  democrats  who  were  inclined  to  fiivor  the  re- 
with  an  area  of  650  sauare  miles.    It  is  drained  chartering  ot  the  U.  S.  bank,  throughout  Gen. 
by  Clover  creek,  the  little  Juniata,  and  one  of  Jackson's  2  terms  of  office:  and  subsequently, 
its  branches.    The  surface  is  very  rugged,  and  through  the  terms  of  Van  buren,  of  Harrison, 
nearly  half  of  the  land  is  unfit  for  cidtivation.  and  of  Tyler,  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk 
The  Alleg^hany  mountains  form  the  western  to  the  presidency  in  March,  1845,  who  required 
boundary ;  Dnnning's  and  Brush  mountains  tra-  him  to  sell  that  journal  to  ^.  Ritchie,  on 
verse  the  interior,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  the  ground  that  the  change  was   necessary  to 
county    rijses   Tussey's   mountain.      Between  the  harmony  of  the  democratic  party.     Mr. 
these  ridges  lie  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  Polk  afterward  besought  him  to  resume  his 
valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  position  as  editor,  but  he  declined,  as  he  did 
production  of  grain  and  hay.    Bituminous  coal  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  mission  for  himself  and 
is  found  in  the  western  part,  and  there  are  nu-  of  another  diplomatic  appointment  for  his  son. 
merous  and  valuable  mines  of  iron.    The  county  He  retired  to  Silver  Spring,  Montgomery  co., 
yielded  in   1850,  267,849  bushels  of  wheat,  Md.,  where  he  has  since  been  successfully  en- 
145,851  of  oorn,  173,017  of  oats,  18,687  tons  gaged  in  agriculture.    In  the  presidential  elec- 
of  hay,  and  208,088  pounds  of  butter.    There  tion  of  1848,  he  withdrew  from  the  democratic 
were  80  floor  and  grist  mlHs,  12  saw  mills,  8  pariy  Ai^d  supported  Mr.  Yad'  Buren  and  the 
iron  mining  establuhments,  and  a  number  of  Wilmot  proviso.    After  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
fumaoes,  forges,  factories  of  various  kinds,  tan-  souri  compromise,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
neriea,  aIc.     The  public  schools  contained  6,249  the  organization  of  the  republican  party,  and 
pupils ;  there  were  80  churches,  and  4  news-  in  the  attempt,  in  1856,  to  elect  Col.  Fremont 
paper  offioes.     Blair  oonnty  was  formed  in  to  the  presidency. — ^Franois  Preston,  Jb.,  a 
1845-'6,  out  of  portions  of  Bedford  and  Hunt-  leader  of  the  firee-labor  or  emancipation  party 
ingdon,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Blair,  in  Missouri,  8d  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  state.  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  19,  1821 ;  was  graduated 
Capital,  Hollidaysburg ;  pop.  in  1850,  21,777.  at  Princeton  college,  K.  J.,  in  1841 ;  and  took 
fiLAIB,    Fkanois   Pbbotok,  an   American  up  his  residence  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  devoted 
journalist  and  polidcian,  bom    at  Abingdon,  himself  to  the  law.    In  1845  he  made  a  Journey 
Washiiijgton  co.,  Ya.,  April  12, 1791.  His  father,  to  the  Bocky  mountains  with  a  party  of  trap- 
James  Blair,  afterward  attorney-general  of  Ken-  pers  for  the  improvement  of  his  health ;  and  on 
tacky,  removed  to  that  state  alxjut  1800;  the  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  joined 
son  was  graduated  at  Truisylvania  university ;  the  force  under  Kearney  and  Doniphan  in  New 
studied  law,  bat  from  ill  heialth  and  weakness  Mexico,  and  served  as  a  private  soldier  nntQ 
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1847,  when  he  returned  to  St  Lonis  and  re-  BLAIR,  Jomr,  one  of  the  associate  Jndges 

sumed  the  practice  of  bis  profession.    In  1848,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 

like  his  father,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Aree-  bom  in  Virginia  in  1782,  died  Ang.  81,  1800*. 

soil  party  and  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  in  a  He  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  his 

speecii  deliyered  at  the  comirhonse  in  St  Louis  native  state  in  1787,  and  a  member  of  the 

contended  against  the  extension  of  slayerj  into  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 

the  territories  of  the  union.    In  1852  he  was  United  States.    After  the  establishment  of  the 

elected  from  St  Louis  co.  to  the  legislature  of  federal  government,  Washington  i^pointed  him 

Mo.,  as  an  avowed  free-soiler ;  and  he  was  re-  one  of  the  federal  judiciary.    This  office  he 

elected  in  1854,  though  Ck>L  Benton,  the  con-  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  age 

gressional  candidate  of  his  party,  was  beaten,  of  68.    He  was  distinguished  for  the  admira- 

In  1856  he  was  himself  returned  to  congress  ble  virtues  of  his  private  character,  no  less  thsu 

from  the  St  Louis  district,  over  Mr.  Kennett  for  the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the 

who  had  defeated  Ool.  Benton  2  years  before,  functions  of  public  office. 

In  Jan.  1857,  he  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  '  BLAIR,  John,  chronologist  and  geographer, 

in  the  house  of  representatives  in  isYor  of  col-  bom  in  Scotland,  died  June  24, 1782.    In  1754 

onizing  the  black  population  of  the  United  he  published  his  '*  Chronological  History  of  the 

States,  in  Oentral  America.    Mr.  Blair  has  also  World,  from  the  creation  to  A.  D.  1753.''    He 

been  an  editor  and  writer  of  the  "'  Missouri  Dem-  now  received  in  succession  several  ecclesiastical 

ocrat"  a  daily  Journal  of  St  Louis,  which  con-  preferments,  was  appointecLin  1757,  chaplain 

stanuy  advocates  the  political  and  economical  to  the  nrincess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  in  1768 

principles  with  which  he  has  become  identified,  was  selected  to  accompany  the  duke  of  York 

BLAJR,  Hugh,  a  Scotch  divine  and  author,  on  a  tour  to  the  continent 

bom  in  Edinbuivb,  April  1, 1718,  died  Dec.  27,  BLAIR,  Robbbt,  Scottish  poet,  author  of  the 

1800.    In  1759  he  delivered  his  course  of  leo-  '*  Grave,"  bom  at  Edinbuiigh  in  1699,  died  Feb. 

tures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  which  were  4, 1746.    He  was  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in 

so  well  received  that  the  king  was  induced  to  East  Lothian,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life, 

establish  a  professon^ip  of  rhetoric  and  polite  BLAIR- ATHOL,  a  village   and  parish  of 

literature  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  76  miles  from 

appoint  Dr.  Blair  its  first  professor.  In  1763  he  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 2,084.  It  contains  Blair 

Sublished  a  dissertation  on  the  authenticity  of  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  for- 

[acpherson's  ^^  Qssian,"  and  in  1 777  the  first  vol«  merly  a  baronial  fortress,  occupied  by  Montrose 

ume  of  his  sermons,  subsequently  followed  by  4  in  1644,  stormed  by  Oromwell^s  troops  in  1653, 

others.    These  discourses  were  not  only  sought  and  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  in  1746, 

after  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  were  even  against  a  portion  of  the  pretender^s  army.   The 

translated  into  foreign  languages.    They  were  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 

dedicated  to  the  queen,  at  whose  instance  a  victoiy  of  the  Highlanders  under  Dundee  ov^ 

pension  of  £200  a  year  was  conferred  on  their  King  William's  troops,  under  Mackay,  is  distant 

author.    To  this  annuity  an  additional  £100  about  2  miles  from  the  castle.    Two  miles  to 

was  added  in  1783,  on  account  of  his  failing  the  westward  are  the  falls  of  Bruar,  celebrated 

health.    In  that  year  his  lectures  were  publish-  by  Bums.  ^^ 

ed  in  8  volumes,  8vo.  BLAIRSYILLE,  the  largest  post  borough  of 
BLAIR,  Jajus,  first  president  of  William  and  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the 
Mary  college,  in  Virginia,  a  native  of  Scot-  Gonemaugh  river  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
land,  died  Aug.  1743,  at  an  advanced  age.  Not  nal,  at  a  distance  of  75  miles  by  canal  fit>m 
succeeding  in  that  country  as  a  minister  of  the  Pittsburg,  and  about  8  miles  from  (he  central 
Episcopal  church,  he  went  to  England,  where  railroad.  It  has  facilities  for  an  active  trade, 
he  became  intimate  with  Gompton,  bishop  of  and  is  the  shipping  point  of  nearly  all  the 
London,  who  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  Vir-  grain,  pork,  lumber,  and  coal  exported  from 
ginia  in  1685.  In  this  capacity  he  evinced  so  the  county.  It  has  a  number  of  sabstantial 
much  ability  and  zeal  that  he  was  raised  to  the  buildings,  5  or  6  churches,  2  newspapers,  and  a 
high  office  of  ecclesiastical  commissary  of  the  handsome  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Gonemaugh 
Virginia  church  in  1689.  He  was  so  anxious  riverwithasingle  arch  of  295  feet  Pop.  1,135. 
topromote  the  educational  interests  of  the  oolo-  BLAIRSVTTJiE,  the  capital  of  Union  co, 
nists  that  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  England,  Ga.,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  valuable 
after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  to  mineral  region,  possessing  quarries  of  marble 
raise  funds  and  obtain  a  patent  for  the  erection  and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  iron.  The  snr^ 
of  a  college  in  his  adopted  country.  He  sue-  rounding  scenery  of  tiie  Blue  Ridge  can  hardly 
ceeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
and  on  his  return  he  superintended  the  erection  Blairsville  contains  a  court  house,  a  school  2 
of  a  college,  which  he  named  after  the  reign-  hotels,  and  a  few  stores, 
ing  sovereigns,  and  of  which  he  was  president  BLAKE,  Fbakois,  a  NewEngland  lawyer,  born 
for  nearly  50  years.  He  was  also  president  of  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct  14, 1774,  died  in  Woroes- 
the  council  of  Virginia  and  rector  of  Williams-  ter,  Feb.  28, 1817.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
burg  for  many  years.  His  sermons  were  pub-  lege  at  a  very  early  age,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
lished  in  London  in  1742,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  in  1794,  and  commenced  practice  in  Rutland, 
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whence  he  removed  to  Worcester  in  1802.  Aa  as  an  active  member  of  the  school  committee 
an  advocate  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  for  several  years.  In  1885  appeared  the  first 
the  bar  of  his  own  and  the  acljoining  coanties.  edition  of  bis  "  Biographical  Dictionary, *'  a  work 
Two  or  8  orations  and  tracts  are  the  sole  print-  of  great  labor,  and  one  by  which  he  is  best 
ed  memorials  of  his  splendid  talents.  known.  The  first  edition  had  a  very  large  sole, 
BLAKE,  JoHir  Laubib,  D.  D.,  an  American  and  the  revised  work,  issued  only  a  few  months 
author  and  Episoopal  clergyman,  bom  at  North-  before  his  death,  and  on  tiie  revision  of  which 
wood,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1788,  died  at  Orange,  he  had  bestowed  years  of  toil,  bids  fiur  to  be 
N.  J.,  Jnly  6, 1857.  His  early  years  were  passed  still  more  widely  circulated.  Though,  like  every 
upon  his  fiUher's  faraij  where  he  labored  dili-  other  biographical  dictionary,  it  leaves  much 
gently  during  the  summer  months,  and  attend-  to  be  desired,  it  is  just  to  say  that  it  is  surpass- 
ed the  district  school  in  the  winter.  As  he  grew  ed  by  no  work  of  the  kind  in  a  single  volume. 
up  he  manifested  a  decided  predilection  for  After  leaving  his  school  in  1880,  he  devoted 
mechanics,  and  when  about  18  years  of  age  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  and  ao- 
wasapprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker,  with  whom  quired  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  prolific 
he  worked  3  years,  and  then  bought  the  re-  author.  He  was  the  Tirriter  or  compiler  of 
mainder  of  his  time  and  went  to  Salem,  Mass.,  nearly  50  different  works,  of  which  the  greater 
where  he  labored  as  a  journeyman.  Under  the  part  were  text  books  for  schools,  embracing  a 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Worcester  his  at-  series  of  reading  books,  treatises  on  astronomy, 
tention  was  turned  to  religious  subjects,  and  he  chemistry,  natural  j^ilosophy,  botany,  geogra- 
finally  made  a  pnbUc  profession  of  religion  in  phy,  and  history.  There  were  also  2  or  8  vol- 
*  connection  with  Mr.  Worcester's  church.  Very  umes  on  rural  economy,  the  "Family  Oyclops* 
soon  after  this  he  formed  the  determination  to  dia,"  ^*  Letters  on  Coodfirmation,''  a  volume 
procure  a  collegiate  education,  and  at  the  age  onj>rayer,  sermons,  addresses,  &a 
of  17  quitted  the  work-bench,  and  entered  13LAKE,  Bobkbt,  English  admiral,  bom  at 
PhiUips  academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  then  under  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  Aug.  1599,  died 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bei\)amin  Abbot,  at  Plymouth,  Aug.  17. 1657.  He  was  the  eldest 
to  prepare  for  college.  In  1808  he  entered  the  son  of  a  merchant  wno  had  become  rich  and 
sophomore  class  of  Brown  university,  and  grad-  settled  at  Bridgewater.  He  graduated  at  Ox- 
Tiit/dd  in  1812.  In  1814  he  made  his  first  ap-  ford  in  1617,  and  then  lived  gravely  andpeace- 
pearanoe  as  an  author,  publishing  at  that  time  fully  in  his  native  place,  taking  no  open  part  in 
his  "  Text  Book  of  Geography  and  Chronology,"  politics,  although  he  had  adopted  the  principles 
a  work  of  which  several  editions  were  subse-  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  theoretically  an  ardent 

Siently  sold.  In  1818  he  was  licensed  by  the  republican.  In  the  parliament  of  1640  he  was 
bode  Island  association  of  Oongregational  min-  returned  member  for  Bridgewater,  and  so  soon 
isters,  but  preached  but  little  in  that  connection,  as  it  appeared  certain  that  the  differences  be- 
Having  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  tween  tneking  and  the  nation  could  not  be  set- 
Dr.  Crocker,  then  rector  of  St.  John's  diurch,  tied  except  by  the  sword,  he  applied  himself  to 
Providence,  he  became  mterested  in  the  church  notary  affairs,  and  took  up  arms  among  the 
service,  and,  after  considerable  hesitation,  do-  first  against  the  king  in  the  west  of  England, 
termined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  where,  until  near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  royal- 
church.  Accordingly,  he  was  admitted  to  dea-  ists  were  constantly  superior,  and  were  only 
eon's  orders  in  1815  oy  Bishop  Griswold,  and  prevented  f^om  becoming  all-powerful  by  the 
became  the  fourth  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  stubborn  obstinacy  with  which  2  or  8  insignifi- 
diocese  of  Rhode  Island.  Soon  iSter  his  ordi-  cant  places^  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  for- 
nation  he  oi^ganized  the  parish  of  St  Paul's  at  tified  towns,  held  out  against  regular  armies, 
Pawtncket,  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  dio-  and  supported  sieges  of  such  duration  as  to 
oeee^  where  he  remained  nearly  6  years,  and  produce  the  greatest  effect  on  the  general  re- 
was  eminently  successful  in  his  ministry.  In  suits  of  the  war,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for 
1880  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  and  tak-  the  cavaliers  to  concentrate  uieir  forces  in  the 
ing  temporary  supervision  of  the  churches  in  eastern  and  northern  counties,  and  crush  the 
■  Concord  and  Hopkinton,  established  at  the  parliamentarians  where  they  were  the  strongest. 
former  place  a  young  ladies'  senunary,  which,  Two  of  these  places — ^Lyme  Re^js  on  the  coast 
in  1822,  he  removed  to  Boston^here  it  attain-  oi  Dorsetshire,  which  detained  Prince  Maurice 
ed  a  Tery  high  reputation.  Me  continued  in  before  its  hardly  defensible  walls  until  his  army 
ihb  school  till  1880,  having  charge  also  of  St.  melted  away ;  and  Taunton,  in  his  own  county 
Mi^thew's  chmx^  in  that  city  most  of  the  time,  of  Somerset,  which,  though  small,  ruinous,  and 
It  was  here  that  he  furly  commenced  his  career  half  destroyed,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Gran- 
of  authorship,  publishing  first  the  text  books  ville  and  Goring,  with  8,000  foot  fiid  8,000 
which  he  had  prepared  for  his  own  classes,  the  horse,  until  the  war  was  ended  by  the  defeat 
peculiar  and  original  features  of  which  led  to  and  capture  of  Lord  Astley  at  Stowe-on-the- 
their  extensive  introduction  in  other  sdiools.  Wold,  in  1646 — owed  their  defence  to  the  stern 
Sabseqnently,  he  was  connected  for  a  time  and  resolute  character  of  this  natural  com- 
with  the  '^  Literary  Advertiser"  and  with  the  mander,  who  had  never  served  an  apprentice- 
**  Gospel  Adrocate,"  as  editor,  and  rendered  ship  in  arms,  nor,  it  is  most  likely,  had  ever 
efficient  service  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston  seen  a  battalion  set  in  array  before  the  48d  year 
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of  his  age.    In  1649,  after  the  ezeoDtiim  of  the  channel  ialanda,  Jeraey,  Gneniaey,  and  the  Isle 

king,  the  navy  having  remained  firm  in  its  of  Man.  the  latter  defended  by  Charlotte,  oonnt- 

aUec^nce.  Prinoe  Bnpert,  who  had  been  b^  essof  Derby,  were  brought  under  subjection  by 

pointed  aominJ,  rode  the  channel  in  defiance,  Blake.    For  some  years  aifter  this  the  govern- 

and,  it  is  believed,  might  at  an  earlier  date,  when  ment  of  England  was  not  so  strong  at  home, 

the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  being  ensaged  in  intestine  conflicts  in  Ireland 

have  rescued  him  by  a  well-concerted  and  end-  and  Scotumd,  as  to  undertake  any  foreign  war. 

den  eaup-de-maifh.    But   now   the   common-  But  affronts  had  been  offered  to  the  republio 

weallii  being  firmly  established,  its  rulers  be-  by  the  states-general  of  Holland  which  it  was 

gan  to  look  about  them  for  an  officer  fit  to  determined  to  resent.    During  the  liletime  of 

take  conunand  of  the  squadron  which  they  William  II.  of  Orange^  who  had  married  a 

proposed   to   fit   out,    in   order  to  retrieve  daughter  of  Gharies  I.,  no  redress  could  be 

the  mastery  of  their  own  coasts  at  least,  and,  had  for  the  slaughter  of  Dr.  Dorislans,  the 

if  possible,  to  recover  some^ing  of  the  reputik  envoy  of  the  commonwealth  at  the  Hague,  nor 

tion  which  the  English  nation  had  formeriy  could   Strickland,   the    resident    ambassador, 

possessed  at  sea.    Whether  it  was  the  military  obtain  a  hearing.     On  the   death   of  that 

?dnius  which  Blake  had  exhibited  at  Lyme  and  prince,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  demo- 

aunton,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  his  stem  cratic  party  in  the  states  would  have  obtained 

republican  principles,  that  recommended  him  to  the  preeminence,  on  account  of  the  kmg  minor- 

the  men  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  republic,  ity  of  his  heir,  afterward  William  m.  of  Eng- 

doee  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  even  dear  that  he  had  land,  negotiations  were  renewed  by  England, 

ever  been  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  when  he  was  with  a  view  either  to  the  erection  of  a  great ' 

appointed,  at  the  mature  age  of  60,  to  command  conaoUdated  republican  power,  by  a  dose  alli- 

a  squadron  of  the  line,  with  the  title  of  general  anee  of  the  2  governments,  or  to  the  creating  of 

of  the  sea.    His  orders  were  to  pursue  Rupert  a  rupture  which  should  afford  a  pretext  for  hoe- 

wiUi  ^e  royal  squadron,  whithersoever  he  should  tilities.    The  latter  was  the  result,  for  the  cav- 

find  him.    During  the  preceding  year  the  prince  aliers  and  the  young  duke  of  York,  in  person, 

had  bun  within  the  harbor  of  Kinsale,  protected  offered  insult,  and  even  personal  violence,  to 

by  the  batteries  on  koid,  but  strictly  blockaded  the  envoys,  whidi  the  states-general  did  not 

by  a  superior  force  without,  until  Oromwell's  punish ;   and  the  English  government  having 

progress  by  land  gave  him  assurance  that  the  bat-  prescribed  a  precise  day,  before  which  their 

teries  wluch  hitherto  had  protected  him  would  proposals  must  be  offered  or  withdrawn,  the 

shortly  be  turned  against  nis  vessels,  when  he  commissioners  returned  to  England.    The  Eng- 

ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  blockading  diips,  and,  lish  asserted  that  the  Hollanders  were  awaiting 

with  the  loss  of  three  of  his  squa<hron  sunk  or  the  termination  of  the  struggle  between  Charles^ 

taken  in  the  attempt,  made  his  way  into  the  who  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  Scots,  ana 

Tagus,  where  he  received  the  protection  of  the  Oromwell ;  while  the  other  side  laid  the  blame 

king  of  Portugal    In  the  spring  Blake  appear-  on  the  arrogance  and  undue  haste  of  the  ambas- 

ed  off  the  mouth  of  that  river  with  18  sail,  and  sadors.    In  the  mean  time,  the  ^^  crowning  mer- 

sent  in  a  fiag  requesting  permission  to  attack  cy  **  of  Worcester  turned  the  scale  of  af&ira, 

the  piraf«  at  his  anchorage.    To  this  request  he  and  the  states-general  now  sent,  in  their  turn,  to 

received  a  point-blank  refusal,  when  he  stood  London  to  seek  accommodation.    But  thev  found 

in,  wiUi  open  ports  and  lighted  matches,  but  the  aspect  of  the  case  wholly  changed.     The 

was  unable  to  force  his  way  up,  or  was  unwilling  English  navigation  laws  had  jost  been  passed, 

to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  his  ships,  when  he  which,  in  their  operation,  would  deprive  the 

well  knew  himself  posseraed  of  the  power  to  Hollanders  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 

enforce  his  demands.    To  this  end,  he  at  once  whidi  they  had  long  enjoyed ;  and  when  they 

proceeded  to  capture  20  Portuguese  galleons,  asked  for  their  suspension,  at  least  during  the 

rioMy  laden,  which  he  sent  in  as  prizes  to  the  pendency  of  negotiations,  not  only  were  they 

English  channel  harbors,  threatening  to  con-  peremptorily  renised,  but  they  were  met  by  a 

tinne  his  sdzures  until  the  king  should  expel  counter  demand  for  reparation  of  the  craelties 

the  enemy.  This  the  Portuguese  speedily  found  committed  on  the  English  at  Amboyna^some 

it  their  interest  to  do,  and  Rupert  set  sail  for  80  years  before,  by  a  compl^nt  that  the  Dutch 

the  West  Indies,  where  the  Bermudas,  Antigua,  ships  were  'Carrying  to  the  enemy  contraband 

and  Virginia  still  feebly  held  out  for  the  crown,  supplies,  and  by  an  order  to  the  English  naval 

He  lost,  however,  a  considerable  part  of  his  officers  to  compel  the  states' men-of-war  to  salute 

squadron,  by  an  attack  of  Blfl^e,  off  Malaga  (Jan.  the  English  flag  by  striking  their  topsails  on 

1651).  His  brother  Maurice  was  shipwrecked  in  meeting  in  the  channel    In  the  mean  time  let- 

a  hurricane  among  the  isWds,  and,  i^r  a  while,  ters  of  marque  were  granted  by  the  English 

subsisting  himself  and  the  ships  under  his  com-  government,  and   above   eighty  prizes  were 

mand  by  privateering,  or  what  maybe  more  brought  into  the  English  ports;  whereon  the 

properly  called  piracy,  he  returned  to  France ;  states-general,  refusing  to  grant  letters  of  repri- 

where,  finding  the  seas  too  hot  to  hold  him,  he  sal  to  tneir  own  merchants,  fitted  out  a  great  fleet, 

sold  both  the  remains  of  his  own  squadron  and  not,  as  they  explained  to  the  neighboring  pow- 

his  prizes.    In  the  mean  time,  the  colonies  were  ers,  that  they  designed  to  make  war,  but  mere- 

easily  reduced  by  Sir  G^rge  Ayscue,  while  the  ly  to  protect  their  commerce.    A  few  days  after 
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this,  Admiral  Toimg,  fiJIinff  in  with  a  fleet  of  ing  toward  the  royal  cause,  thongh  thej  re- 
Datoh  merchantmen,  fired  into  them,  and  after  warded  his  services  in  America  by  a  pensicm 
a  sharp  action  compelled  them  to  salute  the  and  grant  of  Irish  lands.  Be  Witt  was  now 
British  flag.  Shortly  alter  this,  again,  Yan  Joined  by  De  Buyter,  Van  Tromp  having  re* 
Tnmip.  with  42  sail  of  Dutch  men-of-war,  en-  signed  in  indignation  at  the  temporary  unpopu- 
tered  uxh  roads  of  Dover,  as  he  asserted,  driven  larity  into  which  he  had  fallen  on  the  disper- 
in  by  stress  of  weather,  with  loss  of  anchors  sion  of  his  great  armament,  and  a  long  and 
and  cables ;  but,  according  to  Blake^s  account,  obstinate  action  was  fought  off  the  coast  cf 
in  order  to  insult  the  English  fleet  as  it  lay  at  Kent  (Sept.  28),  in  which  the  ship  of  the  Dutch 
anchor,  and  to  refuse  it  the  salute  which,  poasi*  rear-admiral  was  carried  by  bonding,  2  other 
bly,  the  Orange  party,  to  which  Yan  Tromp  be*  capital  ships  were  sunk  and  one  blown  up,  and 
longed,  considered  due  to  the  king,  not  to  the  as  before,  night  separated  the  combatants.  On 
nation.  It  is  a  question  to  this  day  which  par-  the  following  day,  however,  the  Dutch  fleet 
ty  commenced  the  attack,  for  each  admiral  sent  made  all  sail  for  Gqiree,  and,  getting  into  shoal 
in  a  relation,  countersigned  by  every  captain  in  water,  where  the  heavy  English  ships  could  not 
bis  fleet,  differing  in  eveiy  particular  from  that  follow  them,  escaped  by  their  light  draught—- 
of  the  other.  Blake  had  in  the  beginning  but  After  this  action,  Blake,  who  supposed  that 
15  ships,  but  Oapt.  Bourne  joined  him  with  8  winter  would  bring  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
more  after  the  action  had  commenced.  It  has  divided  his  fleet  into  squadrons  of  observation, 
been  alleged :  1,  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  and  retaining  himself  only  87  ships,  was  attack- 
Dutch,  who  had  already  sought  for  peace  by  ed  (Dec.  9),  near  the  Goodwin  Sands,  by  Yan 
neffotiation,  should  have  commenced  the  m&av ;  Tromp,  who  had  received  a  fresh  commission,  at 
and  2,  that  it  is  yet  more  improbable  that  the  the  head  of  twice  that  number  of  sail,  and  not 
English,  with  but  23  ships,  should  have  begun  choosing  to  decline  battle,  fought  all  day  with 
hostilities  against  a  fleet  of  42.  Neither  answer  is,  desperate  courage,  ancL  at  night  carried  off  his 
however,  complete,  since  it  is  more  than  probable  shattered  squa£on,  and  secured  it  within  the 
that  Yan  Tromp's  own  temper,  which  was  hot  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  English  burnt  1  large 
and  fiery,  and  the  politics  of  the  war  party,  to  ship  of  the  enemy  and  disableid  2  others ;  but 
which  he  belongeo,  would  have  rendered  him  they  lost  the  Garland  and  the  Bonaventure,  and 
wiUing  somewhat  to  exceed  his  orders,  in  order  4  other  ships,  burned  and  sunken.  Blake  him- 
to  bring  about  an  affront  to  the  Dutch  flag,  such  self  was  severely  wounded,  but  he  gained 
as  should  arouse  the  national  anger,  and  render  rather  than  lost  nonor ;  since  his  defence  was 
war  inevitable;  while  it  was  dearly  not  in  admirable,  against  a  force  so  superior,  and  his 
Blake's  character  to  t^e  account  of  odds,  saving  his  fleet,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
or  to  decline  attacking  a  superior  force  when  he  regarded  justly  by  his  countrymen  as  equivalent 
thought  it  necessary.  However  this  may  be,  to  a  victory.  It  is  this  battle,  the  results  of 
Yan  Tromp  with  the  Dutch  fleet  retired  to  his  which  so  intoxicated  Yan  Tromp  that  he  in- 
own  shores,  with  the  loss  of  2  ships  of  80  guns,  1  •suited  all  the  coasts  of  England,  sailing  the 
taken  and  1  sunk  the  action  lasting  5  hours,  and  channel  with  brooms  at  his  mast-head,  as  if  he 
being  terminated  only  by  night  (May  19^  1652).  would  sweep  or  had  already  swept  the  narrow 
The  Dutch  sent  conuniBsioners  to  explam,  and,  seas  of  the  English  fleet,  and  which  so  delighted 
if  possible,  to  put  off  the  war,  on  any  endurable  the  Hollanders  that  Europe  was  flooded  by 
terms ;  but  the  Enttlish  parliament  was  insolent  them  with  prints,  publications,  broadsides,  and 
and  inexorable,  and  replied  only  by  a  fresh  de-  pamphlets,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  recounting 
xnand  for  reparation,  which  not  being  made,  their  exploits  and  the  defeat  of  their  enemy, 
eneigetic  hostilities  followed.  Blake's  first  op-  The  English  people  were  proportionately  roused 
eration  was  an  onslaught  on  the  Dutch  herring  and  excited.  A  large  number  of  new  and  large 
busses  to  the  northward,  escorted  by  12  ships  ships  were  put  in  commission ;  2  regiments  of 
of  war,  in  which  he  took  or  dispersed  the  whole  infontry  were  embarked  to  serve  as  marines; 
oonvoy.  Yan  Tromp  pursued  him  with  a  fleet  and  in  February,  1658,  Blake  was  enabled 
of  above  100  sail ;  but  when  the  2  admirals  were  to  take  the  sea  again,  at  the  head  of  above  70 
in  sight  of  each  other,  and  engaged  in  clearing  saiL  On  Feb.  18,  Yan  Tromp,  having  gone 
for  action,  they  were  separated  by  a  furious  down  to  the  isle  of  Bh^  to  convoy  the  home- 
atorm,  which  dispersed  and  greatiy  shattered  ward  bound  fleets  with  76  vessels  of  war,  made 
the  Dutch  fleet,  while  the  English  admiral  got  his  appearance  in  the  channel  with  800  mer- 
off  cheaply  into  the  EnaiitiJi  harbors.  Shortly  chantmen,  when  Blake  intercepted  him  off 
after  this,  Aysoueu  who  had  just  returned  from  Portiand  island,  and  immediately  attacked, 
the  reduction  of  the  West  Indies,  with  40  ships  with  signals  for  the  closest  action  flying  at  all 
of  war,  fell  in  with  De  Buyter,  conunanding  50  his  mast-heads.  From  morning  till  night  of  the 
ships  of  war  and  80  merchantmen.  The  action  first  day,  the  battie  raged  at  close  quarters. 
lasted  till  it  was  closed  by  night,  when  the  Blake  was  agtun  severely  wounded,  and  had 
Dutch  convoy  and  the  covering  squadron  got  1  of  his  ships  sunk ;  but  he  had  taken  6  of  the 
off  nniojured,  owing^  it  is  said,  to  the  remissness  enemy  and  aisabled  many  more,  and  the  success 
of  the  inferior  officers  of  Ayscue^s  squadron,  of  the  day  was  his.  On  the  following  morning, 
He  was,  however,  removed  from  his  command  at  daybreak,  the  action  was  renewed,  off  Wey- 
by  the  parliament,  who  suspected  him  of  lean-  mouth,  the  Dutch  admiral  interposing  his  ships 
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of  war  in  a  great  semicircle,  to  eovet  the  eva-  their  great  admiral  Van  Tromp,  who  was  shot 
aion  of  his  convoy,  and  making  signal  to  his  through  the  heart  by  a  mosket-ball,  while  ani* 
merchantmen  to  shift  for  themselves.  Again,  mating  his  men,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  attack, 
daring  the  whole  day,  the  whole  width  of  the  His  death  closed  the  stnbbom  strife,  for  Uie 
channel  was  filled  with  the  contending  fleets,  Datch  were  determined  by  it  to  make  such  sab- 
and  the  rocks  of  the  Norman  coast  and  the  flat  mission  as  would  secure  a  peace,  wifich  they 
shores  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  were  were  enabled  to  do  on  terms  so  foy<H«ble  as 
shaken  equally  by  the  roar  of  the  rival  cannon  showed  the  war  in  itself  to  have  been  unpc^tio 
of  the  2  powenul  and  rich  republics.  The  and  nearly  causeless.  In  fact,  it  was  waged  on 
struggle  was  as  obstinate  as  on  the  previous  both  sides  without  animosity,  with  little  ex- 
day  ;  but,  as  before,  the  success  leaned  to  the  peotation  of  advantage,  and  in  the  main,  hanarii 
English  side.  On  the  8d  morning,  off  Boidogne,  eausAf  for  the  empty  glory  of  being  called  sov- 
the  terrific  contest  recommenced,  and  again  ereignsofthesea. — ^Aner  this,  Blake  was  reelect- 
lasted  until  ni^ht,  when  tjie  Dutch,  at  the  end  ed  by  his  old  constituents  for  Bridgewater,  and 
of  along  runmng  fight,  got  into  dxoal  water,  was  received  with  extraordinary  honor  by  Orom- 
and  succeeded  in  getting  their  merchant  ships  well,  who  little  oared  what  were  a  man's  abstract 
and  their  sorely  s^ter^  vessds  under  cover  opinions,  and  still  leas  whether  he  was  politically 
of  the  dangerous  shoals  and  sand-banks  which  hostile  to  himself  or  not  so  long  as  he  did  his  duty 
ffuard  their  coasts,  and  bar  the  months  of  their  to  the  government.  When  that  great  man  found 
large  rivers.  They  lost  17  men  of  war,  with  it  necessary  to  make  a  demonstration  in  favor 
2,000  men  killed  and  1,600  prisoners,  beside  50  of  the  European  Protestants,  and  caused  it  to 
sail  of  their  convoys.  The  English  had  1  ship  be  intimated  to  the  pope  that,  under  certain 
sunk,  but  none  taken,  and  lost  no  prisoners ;  contingencies,  his  Holiness  would  be  likely  to 
their  slain  were  little  u  at  all  inferior  to  those  hear  the  sound  of  English  guns  in  the  Vatican, 
of  the  Hollanders.  Van  Tromp  lost  no  honor,  Blake  was  the  person  whom  he  chose  to  uphold 
for  the  conduct  of  his  retreat  was  masterly,  and  the  character  of  the  nation  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  inferiority  of  his  ships  in  size  and  weight  of  as  he  had  already  done  in  the  narrow  seas. 
metal,  if  it  ultimately  favored  his  escq>e,  ac-  He  brought  the  duke  of  Tuscany  to  terms ;  he 
counted  for  his  inability  to  support  th^  dose  forced  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  conclude  an  igno- 
attack  of  the  English.  The  extraordinary  gal-  minious  peace,  and,  entering  the  harbor  of 
lantry  of  the  Dutch  defence  may  be  estimated  Tunis,  he  silenced  the  castles  which  ddended 
by  the  fact  tJiat  the  English  loss  in  this  action,  it  with  his  broadsides,  and  burned  every  ship 
of  men  killed  and  wounded,  was  greater  than  in  within  the  defences  with  his  long  boats.  Subse- 
the  annihilating  victory  of  Tra&%ar}  where  26  quently,  war  being  declared  against  Spain,  m 
sail  of  the  line  were  utterly  destroyed  or  taken,  1656,  on  grounds  which  were  so  donbtlul  that 
with  20,000  prisoners,  at  a  loss  of  only  1,690  many  officers  threw  up  their  commissions  rather 
English  killed  and  wounded.  The  real  loss  of  than  obey,  he  took  the  view  that  it  is  always  a 
the  Dutch,  however,  now  that  their  fieets  were'  soldier's  or  a  sulor's  duty  to  obey  his  orders,  not 
shut  up  in  their  harbors,  consisted  in  the  anni-  ouestion  them,  and  performed  hb  most  splen- 
hilation  of  their  fisheries,  and  the  ruin  of  their  aid  exploits  in  capturing  2  Spanish  silver  fieets 
trade  by  the  English  privateers,  which  took  ofaalleons;  the  latter  of  which  he  cut  out  from 
no  less  than  1,600  prizes,  and,  while  they  utterly  under  the  castles  and  forts  of  Teneriffe,  where 
closed  the  channel  to  tlieir  trade,  infested  the  Nelson  himself  met  tiie  only  conuderable  re- 
north  sea,  and  made  even  the  Baltic  too  hot  to  verse  which  ever  befell  his  arms.  Shordy  after- 
hold  them. — ^At  this  crisis  of  the  war,  the  long  ward  he  died  of  scurvy,  just  as  his  victorious 
parliament  was  dissolved  by  Oromwell,  who  fleet  was  entering  Plymouth  sound.  His  body 
assumed  the  absolute  government  of  the  realm,  was  buried  in  £ing  Henry  yn.'s  chi^)el,  in 
and  infused  fresh  vigor  into  the  conduct  of  the  Westminster  Abbey,  but  on  the  restoration  his 
war.    It  was  now  that  Blake  displayed  his  ashes  were  removed. 

patriotism,  not  inferior  to  his  conduct  or  cour-        BLAEE,  Wiluaic,  an   English  artist  and 
age ;  for,  although  it  is  known  that  he  was  a  poet,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  28,  1757,  died  Aug. 
stern  republican,  he  preserved  the  fleets,  by  his  12,  1828.     He  was  apprenticed   to   an  en- 
own  influence  with  the  men,  firm  in  their  duty  graver,  and  before  he  was  20,  had  composed 
to  the  government  de  /acto,  telling  his  officers  some  70  pages  of  verse,  consisting  of  songs,  bal- 
that  "  it  was  not  for  them  to  mind  state  afiGEurs,  lads,  and  a  drama,  wluch  were  published  in 
but  to  keep  the  enemy  from  fooling  them."  1787,  at  the  instance,  and  partiy  at  the  expense, 
Later  in  the  year,  the  contests  of  the  fleets  of  John  Flaxman,  the  senator.    The  structure 
were  renewed  with  equal  furv,  eaual  obstinacy,  of  these  verses  was  often  defective ;  but  they 
and  the  same  result    They  fought  again  2  ter-  abounded  in  pleasant  melody,  and  nne  poetio 
rible  actions,  June  8  and  4,  1658,  each  of  one  thought.    He  studied  design  for  a  time  under 
day^s  duration,  in  which  the  Hollanders  lost  Flaxman  and  Fuseli.    In  1793  he  married  a 
[                     20  ships,  and  were,  in  the  end,  compelled  to  re-  most  estimable  woman,  Eatherine  Boutcher, 
I                     tire  into  shoal  water.    After  this  the  bad  health  and  oonunenced  business  as  an  engraver.    He 
f                     of  Blake  compelled  him  to  leave  the  sea,  and  he  wrote  songs,  composed  music,  and  painted  at 
[                     was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  July  29,  in  the  same  time ;  but  in  the  excitement  of  his 
which  the  Dutch  lost,  beside  ships  and  men,  labors,  he  began  to  conceive  that  he  was  un- 
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der  fljnritiial  inflnenoes;  and  as  external  pro9«  1781|  and  while  very  yonng  brought  to  the  IJnit- 
perity  was  wanting,  he  grew  more  and  more  ed  States  by  his  parents,  who  established  them- 
absti^ted  and  retired,  nntil  the  visionary  ten-  selves  in  iforth  Oarolina.  He  was  educated  in 
dencies  of  his  nature  dominated  his  life.  Among  the  university  of  that  state,  and  entered  the  navy 
his  friends  he  gave  ont  that  the  works  on  which  as  midshipman  in  1800.  In  1818  he  command- 
he  was  engaged  were  copied  from  great  works  ed,  as  lientenant,  the  brig  Enterprise,  of  14 
revealed  to  him,  and  that  his  lessons  in  art  were  gnns,  in  which  vessel  he  croised  very  actively 
given  him  by  celestial  tongnes.  An  original  npon  the  eastern  coast,  and  rendered  important 
and  beantiful  method  of  engraving  and  tinting  services  in  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade 
his  plates  he  ascribed  to  the  dead  brother  of  his  from  English  privateers.  In  August  of  that 
wife,  Robert.  He  conversed  fiuniharly  with  the  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master- 
^irits  of  Homer,  Moses,  Pindar,  Dante,  Sir  commandant  (this  title  is  now  altered  by  law 
William  Wallace,  Milton,  and  other  illustrious  to  commander),  and  appointed  to  the  new  sloop 
dead,  and  sometimea  he  wrangled  with  demons.  Wasp,  in  which  vessel  he  sailed  from  Ports- 
Tet  he  continued  to  pursue  his  art  with  assiduity,  mouth,  N.  H.,  on  a  oruiBC,  May  1,  1814.  June 
his  wife  ever  sitting  by  his  side,  or  assisting  him  28,  in  lat.  48^  86'  K,  long.  11°  15'  W.,  he  fell 
at  the  press.  His  earliest  work  was  called"  The  in  with,  and  o^tured,  after  an  engagement 
Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience  ;*'  it  was  of  28  minutes,  H.  B.  M.  sloop  Beindeer,  Capt 

Snblished  in  1789.  with  65  etched  illustrations.  Manners,  of  18  24lb.  carronaaes,  and  1  shifting 
'he  next  was  "The  Gates  of  Paradise,"  in  16  gun,  and  a  complement  of  118  souls.  This  ac'* 
BDomll  designs^  somewhat  mystical  in  character,  tion  was  a  very  severe  one,  and,  as  was  usual 
In  1794  there  followed  "  Ufrizen,"  consisting  of  in  the  naval  combats  in  the  war  of  1812,  there 
27  aingnlar  but  powerful  drawings,  which  dis-  was  a  manifest  superiority  of  gunnery  on  the 
doeed  the  mysteries  of  helL  He  was  after-  American  side.  The  upper  works  of  the  Bein- 
ward  employed  to  make  marginal  illustrations  deer  were  completely  cut  to  pieces,  and  she  had 
to  Young's  "Night  Thoughts;"  and  in  1800  he  25  killed  and  42  wounded,  Capt  Manners 
removed  to  Felpham,  in  Sussex,  to  make  designs  among  the  former,  while  the  Wasp  was  hulled 
lor  fiayley's  "  l2fe  of  Cowper."  He  wrote  from  by  round  shot  but  6  times,  and  had  6  killed  and 
his  cottage  there  to  Flaxman,  addressing  him  as  22  wounded.  The  Beindeer  made  8  attempts 
^Dear  Sculptor  of  Eternity,  "and  saying,  in  his  to  board,  which  were  repulsed  with  great 
strange  wild  way,  "In  mv  brain  are  studies  and  steadiness.  In  the  last  attempt,  her  gdlant 
chambers  filled  with  books  and  pictures  of  old,  commander  was  slain.  She  was  finally  boarded 
which  I  wrote  and  painted  in  ages  of  eternity,  in  her  turn,  and  carried.  The  danger  of  re- 
before  my  mortal  lite;  and  these  works  are  the  capture  being  great,  Oapt  Blokely  destroyed 
delight  and  study  of  archangels."  After  re-^  his  prize^  put  into  UOrient  with  his  prisoners, 
taming  to  London,  he  published  "Jerusalem,"  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  wounded, 
a  series  of  about  100  strange  designs;  12  de-  who  were  received  by  a  neutral  vessel  soon 
signs  to  Blair's  '*  Grave;"  12  "Inventions"  after  the  action.  The  Wasp  sailed  from  KOrient 
and  a  water-color  paintixig  of  "  The  Oanter-  Aug.  27,  On  another  cruise,  and  immediately 
boiy  Pilgrims."  In  1809  he  made  an  exhibi-  made  several  captures,  one  a  vessel  laden  with 
tion  of  this  and  other  works.  His  beet  produc-  guns  and  military  stores,  which  was,  with  great 
tion  was  the  "  Inventions  for  the  Book  of  Job,"  address,  cut  out  of  a  convoy  in  charge  of  a  line- 
oonsisting  of  21  illustrations.  For  the  greater  of-battie  ship.  On  the  evening  of  Sept  1, 
part  of  his  life  he  "lived  in  a  garrel^  on  crusts  while  running  firee,  the  wind  blowing  fresli,  4 
of  Ivead."  He  died  with  his  pencil  in  hand,  sail  were  discovered,  2  on  each  bow,  and  the 
making  a  likeness  of  hia  wife,  and  chanting  Wasp  hauled  up  for  the  most  weatherly  of 
pleasant  sonss.  them.  At  20  minutes  past  9  she  was  brought 
BLAKKWiuiJjcBuvuB,  an  American  actor,  to  action,  whidi  continued  52  minutes,  when 
bom  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1805.  His  the  enemy  surrendered.  As  the  Wasp  was 
first  appearance  on  the  American  stage  was  at  lowering  a  boat  to  take  possession,  8  other  ves* 
the  old  Chatham  theatre,  New  York,  under  the  sels  hove  in  sight  asterI^  and  it  became  neces- 
management  of  Mr.  Banrere,  in  182^  as  Frede*  sary  to  abuidon  the  prize.  One  of  these  ves- 
rio,  in  the  "  Poor  Gentieman,"  and  in  Ellis-  seb  pursued,  and  fired  a  broadside  into  the 
ton's  favorite  character  in  the  "Three  Singles."  Wasp,  and  then  joined  the  ship  which  had  sur- 
His  success  was  great ;  and  he  now  stands  at  the  rendered,  being  called  to  her  by  signals  of  dis- 
head  of  his  profession.  His  Jesse  Bural,  in  "Old  tress.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  this 
Headaandxoung  Hearts,"  is  pathetic  and  touch-  vessel  was  the  Avon,  Oapt.  Arbuthnot,  of  18 
ing  to  a  great  degree,  bringing  domestic  comedy  821b.  carronades,  and  120  men,  and  that  her  loss 
tothe  very  frontier  of  traffic  feeling  itselt  Mr.  was  from  80  to  50  in  kiUed  and  wounded, 
B]ake,whoiswelledncated,isafinentandeffect-  though  this  was  not  known  with  certainty. 
Ive  speaker.  He  has  been  stage  manager  of  the  The  combat  was  very  close.  The  Wasp  had 
Tremont  theatre,  Boston,  Joint  manager  of  the  but  2  men  killed,  and  1  wounded,  the  latter  by 
Walnnt  street  theatre,  Pmladelphia.  and  stage  a  wad.  The  Avon  sunk  soon  after  the  engage- 
manager  of  the  Broadway  l^eatre.  New  York,  ment,  and  the  lives  of  her  ofiScers  and  men  were 
BLAKELY,  Johnbtok,  a  master  and  com-  saved  with  difficulty.  The  vessel  which  pursued 
iDanderintheIJ.8.Davyy  bomin  Ireland^  Oct.  and  fired  upon  the  Wasp  was  the  Castilian;  and 
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oneoftheotherTessdsinaglitwasalioacniifler,  ponaed hiflBtaAaa forlOyearB,ezliibttiDg great 

Bat  little  more  was  ever  known  of  the  Wasp,  oapaoitj  for  kaming,  and  nnusaal  ability.    He 

8he  made  several  captures  after  her  engagement  had  been  originally  designed  for  diplomatic  serw 

with  the  Avon,  which  were  destroyed;  and  on  vice,  but  as  his  fiither  lost  his  fortane  in  the 

Sept.  21,  she  captured  the  brig  Atalanta^  whidi  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  oompelted  to  teach 

being  valuable,  a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  mathematics  to  earn  his  support     la  1882  he 

her,  and  she  was  ordered  to  Savannah,  in  charge  became  tutor  to  a  private  fisunily  reai<^g  at 

of  Midshipman,  now  Commodore,  Geisinger.  Arras,  and  whUe  there  wrote  several  articlQa 

She  arrived  safely,  and  brought  the  last  direct  in-  for  a  local  journal,  which  attracted  attention, 

telligence  ever  receivedfrom  the  Wasp.    Several  Bemovingto  Paris  in  1884^  he  was  chosen  an 

years  afterward,  it  was  shown  that  on  Oct  9,  editor  of  the  Ban  3em^  a  periodical  of  con- 

1814,  nearly  50  days  after  the  capture  of  the  aiderable  influence.    He  left  it  in  1838,  in  oon- 

Atalanta,  she  was  spoken  by  a  Swedish  brig,  sequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  proprietor  on  an 

and  received  from  her  2  American  naval  officers^  important  question  of  political  economy.    The 

Messrs.  MoEjiight  and  Lyman,  who  had  been  next  year  he  estabhshed  La  Bevue  du  Progrhf 

captured  in  the  Essex,  exchanged,  and  were  to  promote  the  combination  of  the  democratic 

then  on  their  passage  to  England,  as  the  only  associations,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  politi* 

means  of  reaching  the  United  States.    Vague  cal  reform.    A  treatise  on  the  "  Organization  of 

rumors  as  to  her  fate  have  mrevailed  from  time  Labor**  came  from  his  pen  in  1840,  and  by  the 

to  time.    One,  that  an  English  frigate  put  into  spirit  and  eloquence  with  which  it  waa  written, 

Cadiz,  in  a  very  crippled  state,  and  reported  ^ve  him  a  position  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers 

that  she  had  engaged  and  sunk  an  American  of  the  socialistic  school  in  Paris.    Hemaiutained 

corvette.    Another,  that  she  was  lost  upon  the  in  it  that  industry,  in  its  present  unregulated 

coast  of  Africa,  and  that  all  on  board  her  were  and  competitive,  state,  impoveriahee  and  de* 

captured  by  the  Arabs.    Another,  that  about  bases  the  working  dassea,  and  that  it  ought  to 

the  time  her  arrival  upon  the  American  coast  be  organized  on  a  principle  of  community,  by 

was  looked  for,  2  English  frigates  chased  an  which  each  should  contribute  according  to  hu 

American  sloop  of  war  off  the  southern  coast,  capabilities,  and  receive  according  to  his  wanta 

and  that  in  a  violent  squall  which  struck  the  3  A  more  important  work,  issued  not  long  after- 

ahipa,  the  sloop  suddenly  disappeared.    None  ward,  was  a  **  History  dT  Ten  Tears,"  in  which 

of  these  rumors  were  ever  traced  to  an  authentic  the  iK>litical  inoidenta  of  the  period  frt>m  1830 

source.    The  Wasp,  like  most  sloops  of  war  of  to  1840  were  described  with  remarkable  anima* 

that  day,  was  a  vessel  of  but  little  over  500  tion,  sagadty,  and  effect    The  work  inflicted  a 

tons,  heavily  armed  and  sparred,  and  very  deep  dreadful  blow  upon  the  administration  of  Louia 

waisted.    Such  ships  are  proverbiaUy  unsafe,  Philippe,  and  is  sapposed  to  have  exerted  a 

and  she  probably  foundered  in  a  gale.    Capt.  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  revolu- 

Blakely  was  an  officer  of  great  merit    He  was  tion  of  1848,  by  which  that  monarch  was  d^ 

brave,  akilfol,  and  modesty  and  had  he  lived,  throned.    When  tiiat  outbreak  came,,  he  was 

would  doubtless  have  risen  to  the  highest  pro-  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  it,  was  a  member 

fessional  distinction.    He  left  a  widow,  and  an  of  the  provisions  government  fi*om  February 

infrmt  dai^hter,  who  was  educated  by  the  state  to  May,  and  as  sudk  i>rocured  the  adoption  of  a 

of  North  Carolina.  decree  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  politi- 

BLAKELY,  a  pleasant,  healthy  village,  port  cal  cd3fences.    He  also  contended  for  the  cre»- 

of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Baldwin  co.,  Ala-  tion  of  a  ministry  of  progresa,  and  not  being 

bama,  situated  on  the  Tensaw  river.  Just  above  able  to  earry  that  measure,  withdrew  from  the 

its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay.    It  is  wall  sup-  government,  but,  at  the  request  of  his  colleague^ 

plied  with  water,  and    contains  ihe  oounty  took  back  his  resignation,  and  became  the  prea- 

buildings,  some  handsome  dwellings,  and  nu-  ident  of  a  commission  to  consider  the  labor 

merous  stores.    Its  harbor,  which  admits  ves-  question,  wluch  held  its  sittings  at  the  Luxemr 

eels  of  11   ft.  draught)  is  deeper  and  more  bourg,  but  which  accomplished  nothing.    The 

easily  accessible  than  that  of  Mobile,  12  m.  S.  foundation  of  the  so-called  national  workshops, 

W.,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  render  out  of  which  finally  grew  the  insurrecdon  of 

it  a  great  commercial  rival  of  the  latter  dty — an  June,  1848,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  in 

expectation  which  is  yet  unfrdfiUed.  fact  he  opposed  the  step ;  and  he  has  sinoe  ro- 

BLANC,  LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  peatedly  declared,  and  without  any  authoritar 

partmentof  Indre,  on  the  river  Creuse.    It  is  tive  contradiction,  that  they  were  founded  rather 

a  very  ancient  place,  and  was  often  visited  by  to  ixgure  than  illustrate  his  views  of  industrir 

the  Roman  legions.    Pop.  in  1866,  6,781.  al  organization.    After  the  insurrection  of  Juno^ 

BLANC,  MoBT.    See  Mont  Blano.  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  gov* 

BLANC,  Jkan  Joseph  Lotna,  a  political  and  emment  on  the  occanon  of  tiie  previous  rising 

historical  writer  of  France,  bom  at  Ituidrid,  where  of  May  16,  in  which  he  had  not  been  included, 

his  father  held  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  and  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  went  into  vol- 

flnance,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Oct.  28, 1818.  untary  exile  in  En^and.    Before  that,  how- 

His  mother  was  a  Corsican,  and  the  sister  of  ever,  he  had  commenced  a  "  History  of  the 

the  celebrated  Pozzo  di  Borgo.    At  7  years  of  French  Revolution,''  which  he  has  since  contin* 

age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Bodez,  where  ha  ued.    It  is  a  work  of  great  research  and  vigor 
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of  ezeoQtioD,  ^ving  the  sooiallstio  view  of  the  death  his  mindlofiiits  baknoe,  and  he  oommitted 

events  of  the  great  inaorrection,  and  describinff  auicide.    It  was  alleged  that  peonniarj  pressure 

eharaoters  with  a  rare  insight  into  motives,  and  was  a  proximate  caoae  of  his  own  snfferiog, 

a  eomprehensivephilosophj  of  cause  and  effect,  but  Mr.  Blaachardf  who  was  not  extravagant^ 

The  first  volnme,  being  an  introdaotion  to  the  always  had  a  sufficient  income  firom  his  pen, 

rest,  is  the  most  striking  rmuni  of  the  caoses  and  at  his  death  was  not  only  sub-editor  of  the 

of  the  revolution,  both  public  and  private,  that  **  Examiner,'*  but  acting  editor  of  *'  Ainsworth's 

has  perhaps  ever  been .  written.    In  person,  Magazine,*'  and  well  paid  for  both.    He  was 

Lotus  Blanc  is  so  diminutive  as  to  have  the  look  popular  with  literary  men,  from  his  amiable 

of  a  mere  boy,  but  his  bearing  is  grave,  digni-  disposition  and  unaffected  manners.    His  '^Es- 

fied,  and  impressive.  says  and  Sketches,"  collected  from  various  peri- 

BLANOHAED,  FsAKgois,  aeronaut,  bom  at  ocucals,  were  published  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Andelys,  department  of  Eure,  France,  in  1788,  orphans,  in  8  volumes,  prefiiced  by  a  very  in- 
died  in  Paris,  March  7, 1809.  He  was  distin-  teresting  biography  of  tne  author,  by  Sir  £d- 
guished  from  his  youth  by  his  mechanical  in-  ward  Bnlwer  Lytlon. 

genuity.  The  invention  of  the  balloon  by  the  BLANOHABD,  Thomajb,  an  American  me- 
brothers  Montgolfier,  in  1788,  greatly  interested  chanic  and  inventor,  bom  in  Sutton,  Worcester 
him,  and  he  constracted  a  balloon  with  wings  cc,  Mass.,  June  24^  1788.  From  a  strong  bias 
and  a  radder,  in  which  he  ascended  in  March,  for  mechanical  employments,  he  joined  his 
1784.  Jan.  7, 1786,  he  crossed  the  British  chan-  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
nel  from  Dover  to  Oalaisi  for  which  Louis  XYI.  of  tad^s  by  hand,  a  very  slow  and  tedious  pro- 
rewarded  him  with  a  gift  of  12,000  francs,  and  cess,  and  at  the  age  of  18  conunenced  his  in- 
a  life-pension  of  1,200  francs.  He  invented  a  vention  of  a  tack  machine.  It  was  six  years 
parachute,  to  break  the  fall  in  case  of  accident,  before  he  could  bring  it  to  the  desired  perfeo* 
and  first  used  it  in  London,  in  1786.  He  visited  tion.  Finally,  so  ^eotive  was  the  machine, 
varions  parts  of  Europe,  displaying  his  aSro-  that  by  placing  in  the  hopper  the  iron  to  be 
nautic  skill,  and  sojourned  for  a  short  time  in  worked,  and  applying  the  motive  power,  600 
New  York.  Returning  to  France,  in  1798,  he  tacks  were  made  per  minute,  with  better  finish- 
ascended  from  Bouen  with  16  persons  in  a  large  ed  heads  and  points  than  had  ever  been  made 
balloon,  and  descended  at  a  place  16  miles  dis-  by  hand.  For  this  machine  Blanchard  secured 
tant.  In  1808,  while  making  his  66th  ascent,  the  patent,  and  sold  the  right  to  a  company  for 
at  the  Hague,  he  had  an  apoplectic  stroke,  from  $6,000.  About  this  time  various  attempts 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  the  succeeding  were  made  in  the  United  States  armories  at 
year. — ^Madame  Blanchard,  his  wife,  who  had  Springfield  and  Harper'b  Ferry,  to  turn  musket 
partaken  of  his  dangerous  successes,  continued  barrels  with  a  uniform  external  finish.  Blanch- 
to  make  atrial  voyages;  but  in  June,  1819,  hav-  aid  undertook  "  the  constraction  of  a  lathe  to 
ing  ascended  firom  Tivoli^  in  Paris,  her  balloon  turn  the  whole  of  the  barrel,  from  end  to  end, 
took  fire,  at  a  considerable  height,  owing  to  by  the  combination  of  one  single  self-directing 
some  fireworks  which  she  carried  with  her,  and  operation.'*  About  8  inches  of  the  barrel  at 
burnt,  while  the  hapless  aeronaut  was  dashed  to  the  breech  was  partly  cylindrical  and  partly 
pieces  on  the  ground.  with  fiat'sides ;  these  were  all  cut  by  the  same 

BLANOHM^,  Laman,  an  Enj^h  author,  machine^  ingeniously  changing  to  a  vibrating 

bom  at  Great  Yarmouth,  May  16,  1808,  died  motion  as  it  approached  the  breech.    Aknowl- 

at  London,  Feb.  16, 1846.    At  the  age  of  6  he  edge  of  this  invention  came  to  the  superintend- 

was  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  edu-  ent  of  the  Springfield  armory,  who  contracted 

cated  at  St  Olave's  school,  Southwark.   His  first  with  Mr.  Blanchard  for  one  of  his  machines, 

occnpation  was  as  reader  in  a  printing^ffice,  "WMe  it  was  in  operation,  one  of  the  workmen 

which  afforded  lum  time  and  opportunity  for  remarked  that  hii  own  work  of  grinding  the 

cultivating  his  literarv  tastes.    In  1827  he  was  barrels  was  done  away  with.    Another,  em- 

iqipointed  secretary  of  the  zoological  society,  in  ployed  on  the  wooden  stocks^  which  were  then 

which  office  he  continued  until  1881,  when  he  all  made  by  hand,  said  that  Blanchard  could  not 

became  acting  editor  (under  Bulwer)  of  the  spoil  his  job,  as  he  could  not  make  a  machine 

^New  Monthly  Magazine.*'    He  had  previously  to  turn  a  gunstock.    Blanchard  answered  tliat 

published  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  called  the  he  was  not  sure,  but  he  would  think  about  it^ 

^  Lyric  Offering.^'    Mr.  Blanohard's  connection  and  ta  he  was  driving  home  through  the  town 

with  the  magazine  so  far  established  hisreputa-  o^  Brimfield,  the  idea  of  his  lathe  for  turning 

tion  as  a  ready  writer,  with  aptitude  and  tact,  irregular  forms  suddenly  strack  him.    In  his 

that  he  successively  obtained  editorial  employ*  emotion  he  shouted,  '*  I  have  got  it,  I  have  got 

ment  on  the  '^Trae  Sun,"  *'  Courier,"  "  Oonsti-  itl"     The  principle  of  this  machine  is,  that 

tntional,"  ^^  Court  Journal,"  and  "Examiner,"  forms  are  turned  by  a  pattern  the  exact  shape 

beside  contributing  largely  to  periodicals  and  of  the  object  to  be  produced,  which  in  every 

annuals.    He  touched  on  a  great  variety  of  sub*  part  of  it  is  successively  brought  in  contact  with 

jects,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  generally  with  a  small  fiiction  wheel;  this  wheel  precisely  reg- 

marked  ability.    For  some  time  his  wife  had  ulates  the  motion  of  chisels  arranged  upon  a 

been  insane,  and  his  own  health  gave  way  under  cutting  wheel  acting  upon  the  rough  block,  so 

the  contemplation  of  her  affliction.    On  her  that  as  tiiie  friction  whMl  suocessivSy  traverses 
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everj  portion  of  the  rotating  pAttem,  the  oat-  from  poison,  as  was  then  generally  believed,  or  in 

ting  wheel  pares  off  the  saperabnndant  wood  oonseqaenoe  of  her  sorrows  and  long  imprison- 

from  end  to  end  of  the  block,  leaving  a  precise  ment,  it  ia  difBlcalt  to  decide.    The  news  of  her 

resemblance  of  the  model    This  remarkable  death  sent  a  thrill  of  pity  and  indignation 

machine,  with  modifications  and  improvements^  through  France ;  and  a  few  years  later,  when 

is  in  use  in  the  national  armories  as  well  as  in  the  '*  great  companies,'^  under  Du  Gaesdin, 

England,  and  in  various  forms  is  applied  to  marched  into  Spain  to  nelp  Henry  Trastamare 

many  operations  in  making  musket  stocks,  such  against  Don  Pedro,  many  a  Imight  engaged  in 

as  catting  in  the  cavity  for  the  lock,  barrel,  the  war  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 

ramrod,  butt  plates,  and  mountings,  comprising,  unhappy  Blanche* 

together  with  the  turning  of  the  stock  and  barrel,  BLANCHE  of  Castilb,  queen  of  France, 
no  less  than  18  different  machines.  Beside  bom  in  1187,  died  Dec  1,  1252.  She  was  the 
gnnstocks,  it  is  also  iq>plied  to  a  great  variety  daughter  of  Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  by 
of  objects,  such  as  busts,  shoe  lasts,  handles.  Eleonora  of  England,  sbter  of  Bichard  the  Don- 
spokes,  &C.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  also  interested  hearted  and  John  Lackland.  By  the  treaty  of 
at  an  early  day  in  the  construction  of  railroads  peace  concluded  in  1206,  between  John  and 
and  locomotives,  and  in  boats  so  contrived  Philip  Augustus,  it  was  agreed  that  Blanche 
as  to  ascend  the  rapids  of  the  Connecticut,  and  should  marry  Louis,  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
rivers  in  the  western  states.  He  has  taken  out  of  France ;  the  marriage  ceremony  was  conse- 
no  less  than  24  patents  for  different  invendons.  quently  performed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
From  few  of  them,  however,  has  he  realized  lowing  year.  Her  beauty  and  sweet  temper 
any  considerable  sums.  At  present  he  resideain  secured  at  once  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
Boston,  engaged  in  the  bending  of  heavy  tim-  while  her  good  sense,  energy,  and  prudence 
bers  by  some  new  and  as  yet  unrevealed  process,  won  the  regard  of  her  father-in-law,  who, 
BLANCHE  OF  Boubbon,  queen  of  Casdle,  shrewd  monarch  as  he  was,  frequently  took 
bom  in  France  about  1838,  died  in  Spain  advice  from  the  young^  princess.  She  conse- 
in  1861.  When  15  she  was  betroti^ed  to  Don  quently  mingled  in  pohtical  affairs,  giving  re- 
Pedro  lY.  of  CastOe,  afterward  called  the  peated  evidence  of  both  ability  and  decision. 
Cruel.  He  was  alreadv  controlled  by  his  love  In  1216,  when  her  husband  was  called  to  £ng- 
for  Maria  Padilla,  and  reluctantiy  consented  land  b^  the  lords  confederated  against  John, 
to  the  performance  of  a  purely  political  mar-  she  insisted  upon  his  accepting  their  offer ;  she 
riage.  The  ceremony  took  place  June  8,  1868,  spared  no  exertion  to  help  him  in  this  bold  un- 
at  Valladolid,  when  the  king  did  not  even  take  dertaking,  and  sent  him  money  and  reSnforce- 
the  trouble  of  concealing  his  indifference,  not  ments.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  English  crown 
to  say  his  hatred,  for  tiie  younff  and  lovely  could  have  been  won  by  good  management  and 
bride.  Forty-eight  hours  later,  he  fled  from  chivalrous  conduct,  the  young  couple  would 
her  to  his  mistress.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  have  been  successful ;  but  John  being  dead,  the 
of  Maria,  who  wished  to  act  with  great  ciroum-  lords  returned  to  their  aUegianceto  his  son.  Lou- 
q)ection,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  forsaken  wife ;  is  saw  himself  deserted  by  his  former  adherentSi 
but  a  stay  of  2  days  in  the  same  palace  was  all  and  a  fleet,  despatched  by  Blanche,  having  been 
that  his  impatience  could  endure.  He  then  leit  defeated  off  Dover,  Aug.  24, 1217,  no  alternative 
forever  the  unfortunate  queen,  who  was  sent  was  left  to  him  but  to  return  to  France.  His  wife 
a  prisoner  to  Tordesillas,  on  the  Douro.  Mean-  consoled  him  in  his  defeat,  and,  18  months  later, 
while  her  beauty,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  the  encouraged  him  in  a  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
harsh  treatment  of  her  husband,  awoke  the  genses.  On  Uie  death  of  Philip  Augustus,  and 
sympathy  of  the  people,  which  was  evinced  on  uie  aooeemon  of  Louis  YIIL  to  the  throna  she 
die  occasion  of  her  removal  to  the  AlnAKftr  of  was  more  than  ever  the  inspiring  genius  of  her 
Toledo.  On  her  way  thither  she  was  allowed  husband.  She  accompanied  him  in  his  new 
to  enter  the  cathedral  to  say  her  prayers,  and  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  received 
the  inhabitants,  moved  by  pity  and  fearing  her  from  him,  on  his  death-bed,  at  Montpensiei^ 
life  was  in  danger,  rose  against  the  king's  offi-  the  guardianship  of  his  eldest  son,  afterward 
oers,  and  dedaiid  they  would  protect  her  at  the  Louis  IX.  The  attention  given  by  Blanche  to 
peril  of  their  lives.  The  city  ^erefore  made  politics  had  never  interfered  with  the  motherly 
preparations  for  defence,  and  called  in  the  care  she  bestowed  on  her  children,  and  the  new 
king's  bastard  brothers,  who  were  then  in  king,  then  a  pious  and  good-natured  boy,  evinced 
arms  against  Don  Pedro.  The  rebels,  in  the  in  i^r  life  all  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  a  saint 
hope  that  the  queen's  popularity  would  serve  Ilirough  her  title  of  guardian,  she  at  once  as- 
their  cause,  procUumed  themselves  her  cham-  snmed  the  regency,  and  ruled  with  such  ability 
piona,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  ca^red  mnc^  that  she  overcame  all  the  difficulties  springing 
for  her  safety.  Theinhabitantsof  Toledo  were  firom  the  ambitious  schemes  of  insubordinate 
more  faithful;  unfortunately,  they  were  unable  vassals.  A  formidable  league  had  been  formed 
to  resist  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro,  who  took  the  in  the  north  of  France,  claiming  the  regency 
city  by  storm.  His  wife,  now  again  a  prisoner,  for  young  Philip  Harepel,  a  son  of  Philip  Au- 
he  refused  to  see,  but  ordered  her  to  the  castle  gustus  by  Agnes  de  Meranie.  Among  the 
ofSignenza.  From  this  place  she  was  removed  to  number  was  Thibault  IV.,  count  of  Cham- 
XerezdelaFrontera.  She diedsuddenly,  whether  pagne,  said  to  be  in  love  with  the  queen;  she 
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80  adroitly  used  her  influence  over  the  mind,  tamed  to  Virginia,  and,  marrying  Miss  Danger- 
and  perhaps  the  heart  of  her  alleged  lover,  that  field,  of  the  *'  Northern  Neok,"  commenced  the 
^e  made  him  the  stanohest  supporter  of  her  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  assiduoosly 
son.  She  was  thus  enabled,  after  a  straggle  of  pursaed  to  the  opening  of  the  revolution, 
nearly  4  years,  to  defeat  the  confederates.  Abandoning  medicine,  he  at  once  enlisted  in  the 
Meanwhile  she  had  secured  to  th*e  crown  the  contest,  in  all  the  strc^es  of  which  he  bore  an 
rich  inheritance  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  by  a  active  and  prominent  part.  He  was  one  of  a  score 
treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  1229 ;  she  then  forced  of  gentlemen  who  removed  from  Lord  Dun* 
to  submission  the  unruly  duke  of  Brittany,  and  more's  palace  the  arms  and  ammunition  which 
helped  her  friend,  the  count  of  Champagne,  in  that  nobleman  had  abstracted  from  the  public 
takmg  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  arsenal;  and  soon  afterward  he  published  a  series 
In  1284  she  married  her  beloved  son,  then  19  of  bitterly  indignant  letters  against  the  governor, 
years  old.  to  Marguerite  of  Provence,  who  was  under  the  signature  of  *^  Oassius,"  in  which  his 
Imt  12,  tnus  paving  the  v^y  for  the  ultimate  excellency  was  charged  with  "giving  currency 
reunion  of  that  beautiM  country  with  France,  to  lies,^'  holding  "lewd  and  nightly  orgies  with 
When,  in  1286,  she  reugned  her  power  into  the  negroes  in  his  palace,"  and  oppressing  the  colo- 
hands  of  Louis  E^.,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  flour-  ny  generally.  Col.  Blimd  was  made  captain  of 
ishing  condition,  and  had  received  many  impor-  the  first  troop  of  Virginia  cavalry,  but  when  6 
tant  territorial  accessions.  The  young  king,  companies  were  enrolled,  became  lieutenant* 
who  entertained  for  his  mother  the  tenderest  colonel,  with  which  rank  he  joined  the  main 
love  and  deepest  respect,  could  not  but  be  sen*  army  in  1T77.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
sible  of  her  great  services,  and  retained  her  term  in  the  senate  of  Yirgioia,  he  remained  in 
near  him  as  his  best  and  constant  adviser.  But  military  service  to  the  end  of  the  war,  enjoying 
with  all  his  condescension  to  her  wisdom,  he  the  high  esteem  and  confidence  of  Washington, 
had  a  will  of  his  own,  as  was  evidenced  bv  his  who  frequently  emplo;^ed  him  in  responsible 
engaging^  against  all  her  remonstrances  and  en-  affairs.  Among  other  trusts  confided  to  him, 
treaties,  m  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  She  was  the  command  of  the  prisonera  taken  at 
wept  bitterly  on  their  .parting,  as  if  she  felt  Saratoga,  when  they  w^e  marched  to  Char- 
that  they  were  not  to  meet  again.  She  now  lottesvUle,  Ya.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  rev- 
resumed  the  duties  of  regent,  and  displayed  her  olutionary  contest,  he  was  elected  a  member 
wonted  ability  among  tibe  new  difficulties  she  of  the  general  congress,  which  then  sat  at  PhUa- 
had  to  encounter.  The  defeat  and  captivity  of  delphia.  Here  his  mansion  was  the  resort  of 
her  son  in  Egypt  was  a  bitter  grief  to  her:  Washington,  Lafayette,  M.  de  Noailles,  M.  de 
while  the  necessity  of  paying  his  ransom,  ana  Dumas,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
sending  him  money  for  his  journey  to  Palestine,  men  of  the  epoch.  He  continued  in  congress 
obliged  her,  however  reluctant,  to  lay  heavy  until  1788,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia.  He 
taxes  npon  the  people.  She  had  beside  to  sup-  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1Y88 
press,  by  somewhat  cmel  measures,  the  revolt  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution,  against  which 
of  tlie  poor  F€ut<mreaiiXf  which  was  also  a  he  voted,  but  was  chosen  as  the  first  repre- 
severe  mal  to  her  feeling  Notwithstanding  sentative  to  congress  under  that  instruments 
her  piety,  she  kept  free  from  the  sway  of  the  He  died  at  New  York,  where  that  body  was 
clergy,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  restrain  the  en-  then  sitting,  at  the  age  of  48.  Dr.  Bland  was 
croachments  of  that  powerful  body.  Her  greatly  prized  for  his  sodal  accomplishments, 
death  caused  universal  mourning.  which  set  off  an  elegant  and  imposing  person. 

BLAND,  John,  a  martyr  in  the  reign  of  He  was  tall,  his  countenance  noble,  his  man- 
queen  Mary,  burned  at  Canterbury,  July  12,  ners  diffnified  and  frdl  of  well-bred  repose.  In 
1555,  with  another  clergyman  and  2  laymen,  his  pulmc  and  private  character,  all  his  actions 
boldly  admitting  the  charges  made  against  him  were  characterized  by  rigid  integrity,  and  un- 
of  denying  the  corporal  presence,  the  propriety  fiftlterinff  devotion  to  principle  and  duty. 
of  celebrating  the  sacrament  in  an  unknown  BLANDBATA,  Giorgio,  one  of  the  found- 
tongue,  and  in  one  kind  only  to  laymen.  ers  of  Unitarianism  in  Poland  and  Transylvania, 

BLAND,  Col.  Theodobio,  a  Virginia  pa-  bom  in  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont, 

triot,  was  bom  in  Prince  George  county,  Ya.,  in  in  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century,  died  about 

1742,  died  in  New  York,  June  1, 1790.  Through  1590.    A  physician  by  profession,  he  united 

his  grandmother,  Jane  Bolfec  he  was  fourth  in  great  talent  with  great  personal  advantages, 

descent  from  Pocahontas.    At  an  early  age  he  whidi  endeared  him  to  a  numerous  circle  of 

was  sent  t^  England,  where,  at  Wakefield,  the  friends  at  Pavia,  where  he  resided  for  some 

scene  of  Groldsmith's  "Vicar,''  and  afterward  time.    Having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 

at  Edinburgh,  he  pursued  his  academicid  and  reformation,  he  retired  to  Geneva,  but  having 

medical  studies  with  success.    Together  with  manifested  anti-Trinitarian  opinions,  he  soon 

Drs.  Lee,   field,   Blair,    Gilmer,   and  Baolk-  found  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Switzerland 

head,    his    fellow-students,    he    drew    up    a  equally  uncongenial,  and  first  repaired  to  Ger- 

petition  to  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  to  many  and  suraequentiy  to  Poland.    Notwith- 

enact  a  law  forbidding  any  person  to  practise  standing  the  admonition  of  Calvin,  he  was  re- 

medicme  in  the  colony  without  a  proper  license,  oeived  with  distinction,  and  gained  such  credit 

Soon  afterward,  in  1764  or  '65,  Dr.  Bland  re-  among  the  Protestants  of  Poland,  that  he  was 
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elected  one  of  fhe  Bm>eriiitoiiclent8  of  the  Hel-  died  Jtine  5S9, 1884.    Through  the  reoommen* 

yetian  chnrohes  of  Little  PoUmd.    Tbii  gave  dationofDr.Wm.  Hunter,  of  London,  he  became 

him  great  facilitiee  for  spreading  his  opinions,  priyate  phvBunan,  first  to  Lord  Holdemease,  and 

and  the  reformed  ehnrcbea  of  Poland  aeemea  then  to  Afflniral  Lord  Bodney,  who,  for  his  gal- 

to  be  in  the  way  of  being  wholly  pervaded  by  lant  condnct.  during  an  engagement,  made  him 

the  £ut  spreading  anti-Trinitarianism.    More  phyriclan  to  the  fleet.    Li  1T88  he  reoeiTed  a 

cantions  than  Stancor,  and  other  religiora  re-  pension  from  the  crown,  and  published  *^  Obser- 

formers,  he  feigned  to  subscribe  to  the  Calvinist  vations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seameo.**    Li  the 

creed,  and  made  an  apology  for  his  bdief  at  the  West  Indies  he  obtained   the   friendship  of 

synod  of  Xionz.    In  vain  were  all  the  endeav-  Prince  William  Henry  (afterward  William  IV.). 

ors  of  Calvin  to  expose  the  insincerity  of  his  then  a  midshipman  under  Lord  Rodney,  ana 

professions.    The  Italian,  instead  of  being  con-  this  greatly  advanced  him  in  his  professional 

sidered  as  a  heretic,  found  many  followers  among  career,  obtaining  him  large  private  practice, 

the  most  eminent  personages,  and  among  others^  and  the  presidency  of  the  naval  medical  board. 

Prince  Radziwil,  who  appointed  him   as  his  He  wrote  a  variety  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  on 

plenipotentiary  to  the  synod  of  Pinczow  in  medical  subiects,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  nre- 

1561.    Having  accepted  Uie  place  of  phvsidan  serving  pubuo  health.    In  1812  he  was  made  a 

to  John  Sigismun<L^  prince  of  Transylvania,  baronet 

in  1568,  Gregorius  Pauli,  of  Breezlny,  became       BLAKGINI,  Givbippb  ICApoolfiniA  Fkuob, 

his  successor  in  Poland,  and  gave  to  the  anti-  a  musical  composer,  was  bom  in  Turin  in  1781, 

Trinitarian  doctrines  a  more  complete  develop-  and  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  1841.     At  12  he  was 

ment,  while  BUoidrata  now  aimea  at  propagat-  ommist  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city,  and  at  14 

ing  his  views  in  Transylvania.    He  succeeded  led  a  mass  with  a  Ml  orchestra.    He  went  to 

in  causing  the  prince  and  the  court  to  embrace  Paris  in  1T99,  and  was  for  several  years  a  suo- 

his  doctrines^  and  at  a  diet  held  in  1571  at  cessful  composer  of  opera  there.    His  fkme, 

Maros-Vasarhely,  Umtarianism  was  legally  re-  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  smaller  pieces, 

cognized  as  one  of  the  religions  of  the  land,  which  were  received  with  much  &vor,  esped- 

Ihis  took  place  after  a  public  disputation  which  ally  in  Ckrmany,  wher#  he  officiated  for  some 

he  had  held,  in  conjunction  with  Davidis,  a  cele-  time  as   chapelmaster  at  the  courts  of  the 

brated  Unitarian  divine^  against  the  Lutheran  elector  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  of  tiie 

ministers  at  Wetasenburg,  and  which  lasted  10  king  of  Westphalia. 

days.    After  the  death  of  John  Sigismund,  he        BLANK  VERSE,  verse  without  rhyme  or 

returned  to  Poland,  and  was  physidan  to  Ste-  the  consonance  of  final  syllables.  All  the  Greek 

pban  and  Ohristo^er  Bathori,  Ihe   rank  of  and  Latin  verse  is  of  this  spedes.    Rhyme  was 

grivy  councillor  being  conferred  upon  him  after  the  native  growth  of  the  heroic  and  primitive 

tephan's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  literature  of  the  northern  barbarians.     During 

The  Bathoris,  fdthough  not  peculiarly  fiivorable  the  dark  ages  not  only  did  rhyme  preserve  its 

to  Unitarianism,  were  unable  to  prevent  the  monopoly  over  the   vernacular  languages  of 

g^wth  of  the  new  doctrines.    The  denomina-  Europe,  but  even  intruded  itself  into  the  Ladn. 

tion  increased  in  power  and  influence  all  over  Gonsalvo  Perez,  a  Spaniard,  the  secretary  of 

the  country,  and  especially  numerous  were  the  state  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  afterward 

congregations  in  the  Transylvanian  towns  of  to  Philip  H.,  brought  blank  verse  into  £aro- 

Weissenburg  and  Elausenbui^.    The  rights  and  pean  notice  by  translating  Homer's  **  Odyssey  " 

privileges   which   the   Transylvanian   Unita-  into  the  Spanish  with   that  metre.      Felice 

rians  enjoy  at  the  present  day,  are  thus  all  to  Figliucci,  in  his  Italian  commentary  on   the 

be  traced  to  the  seied  sown  by  Blandrata  and  ethics  of  Aristotle,  pubUshed  1551,  declaims 

his  fellow-laborers.   Blandrata,  however,  seems  against  the  Gothic  barbarity  of  rhyme,  says 

to   have    been   swayed   by  worldly    consid-  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  favor  of  a  son  of 

orations  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  to  the  Italy,  and  puts  his  precepts  into  practice  by 

great  consternation  of  his  friend  Faustus  Sod-  translating  the  quotations  from  Euripides  and 

nus,  and  of  the  other  adherents  of  his  diurch,  Homer  whidi  are  found  in  Aiistotle  into  Italian 

he  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  King  verse  without   rhyme.     In  1547  and  1548, 

Stephan,  and  to  augment  his  fortunes  by  aban-  Tristiino  published  his  Italia  Liberata  di  GoU, 

doning  his  former  religious  grounds.    HefinaUy  in  blank  verse.    Yet  fh)m  the  nature  of  the 

met  with  a  violent  death  from  the  hand  of  language,  and  inasmuch  as  Dante  and  the  great 

his  own  nephew,  who  was  supposed  to  have  Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages  had  all  used 

been  instigated  by  mercenary  motives,  as  he  rhyme,  Italy  has  not  been  fiivorable  to  the 

was   afraid  lest  the  rdigiods  differences  be-  grow^  of  a  blank  verse  literature.    Trissino 

tween  him  and  his  uncle  might  alienate  fWim  is  generally  recognized  as  the  introducer  of 

him  the  latter's  large  property,  which  he  con-  blaok  verse  into  the  modem  Italian,  and  it  is 

sidered  himself  entitled  to  inherit     Henke  said  composed  the  tragedy  of  Sofanuba  as 

published  in  1796,  G.  Blandrata  eanf^no  Anti-  early  as  1524.     In  the  French  language  Jodelle 

trinitaria  eftuqus  cor^futatioy  auetcre  Matthia  and  De  Baif^  who  lived  in  the  second  quarter  of 

J^tacio.  the  16th  century,  composed  in  blank  verse. 

BLANE,  Sib  Gilbkbt,  an  English  physician,  IHcbolas  Rapin,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 

bom  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  29,  1749,  16th  century,  was  a  fimatical  worshipper  of 
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blank  Terso.    He  declared  that  it  vras  his  wish  sab-prefebt   under  Kapoleon,  devoted  mnoh 

to  extirpate  rhyme.    De  la  Motte  le  Yayer  in  care  and  time  to  his  early  edncation.    He  was 

the  age  of  Loois  XTY.  wrote  in  it,  bat  gen*  originallj  destined  to  the  stady  of  medicine,  bat 

erally  speddng  the  French  ear  abhors  blank  his  love  for  general  letters  caused  him  to  tarn 

verse.    The  first  English  blank  verse  was  the  his  attention  to  other  pnisnita.    For  a  while  he 

**Eourth  Boke  of  Virgill  intreeting  of  the  Loae  was  a  sab-professor  in  a  boarding-school,  when 

betWene  JSneas  and  Dido ;  translated  into  Eng-  he  removea  to  Paris,  and  made  the  aoqaaintanoe 

Bahe,  and  drawen  into  strannge  metre'*  (Lond.  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  then  a  renowned  teacher 

1551^  by  Lord  Sorrey.    Thisbook  most  have  of  political  economy.    Throngh  him,  the  studies 

been  composed  more  than  10  years  previously,  of  Blanqui  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  that 

as  Lord  Surrey  was  executed  in  1547.    Nich-  subject,  and  he  made  it  the  pursuit  of  his  life. 

olas  Grimalde  followed  Surrey  with  great  sue-  In  1826,  a  BStumS  of  the  history  of  commerce 

0688.    The  first  theatrical  piece  in  blank  verse  and  industry  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors. 

was  Lord  SackviUe^s  tra^y  of  **  Gorbodnc''  It  was  speedily  followed  by  a  FrScia  Slhnentaire 

^561).    When  Shakespeare  began  to  write  his  ePeeanomie  poUtique,  and  several  minor  pub* 

dramas,  the  popular  ear  had  grown  quite  fiimil-  lications,  including  accounts  of  voyages  to  £ng* 

iar  with  the  nae  of  this  metre.    Blank  verse  did  land  and  to  Spain.    In  1880  he  was  chosen 

notfloariah  much  off  the  stage  in  English  liter-  a  professor  in  the  special  school  of  commerce, 

store  nntil  Hilton's  '*Par»iise  Lost'*  (1667)  where  his  course  in  the  history  of  commerce 

Tindieatedits  capabilities.    In  theprefisceto  the  and  industrial  civilization  attracted  unusual  at- 

second  edition  of  the  poem  Ifilton  says :  '*This  tention.   When  &aj  retired  from  his  professor* 

neglect  of  rhyme  is  so  little  to  be  taken  for  a  ship  in  the  cofuerwUoirs  des  arts  et  metiers^ 

defect)  though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vul*  Blanaui  succeeded  to  his  place.   In  1837-42  he 

gar  readers,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  an  issued  his  most  important  work,  JSiatoire  ds 

tiam^  set,   the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  VSe<momie   poliUque  en   Europe   depuis    Us 

liberty  recovered  to  heroio   poem  from  the  andensjusqu^d  nasiaurSy  which  was  a  succinct 

troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of  rhyming,  but  dear  and  intelligent  review  of  the  move* 

. . .  Some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets  of  ments  of  industry  from  the  earliest  time,  and 

prime  note  have  rejected  rhyme  both  in  longer  of  the  teachings  of  the  great  writers  in  regard 

and  shorter  works,  as  have  also  long  e&noe  our  to  the  laws  of  trade.    The  peculiarities  of  the 

best  English  tragedies."    Longfellow's  ^^  Evan*  work  were,  that  the  author  did  not  b^n  his 

getine"  is  perhaps  the  most  favorable  example  history  with  Adam  Smith  or  the  old  French 

of  the  hexameter,  a  species  of  blank  verse  physiocrats,  as  if  the  ancients  were  wholly  ig- 

to  which  the  English  language  does  not  take  norant  of  the  subject,  but  with  the  earliest 

kindly.     The  Grerman,  of  lul  the  languages  nations  and  the  earliest  writers,  while  he  was 

of  modem  Europe,  admits  the  greatest  variety  also  sufficientiy  comprehensive  to  recognize  the 

of  blank  verse  measures.    The  10  syllable  heroic  scientific  position  of  the  socialist  school  of 

pervades  the  dramas  of  Schiller  and  GK>ethe,  as  speculators.    Attaching  himself  to  the  dass  of 

Die  sdiSnan  Tm»  Ton  Amdnei  thinkers  which  adopts  tiie  system  of  free  trade, 

^go        AiHig  j^^  ^^  y^^  topoeea  to  do  iustice  to  thinkers  of 

but  in  Germfloy  not  one,  but  every  species  of  another  dass.  In  1846-'48,  Blanqui  sat  as  a  mem- 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  metre  has  taken  her  of  the  diamber  of  deputies  from  Bordeaux, 
root  The  phrase  blank  verse  is  of  English  At  the  industrial  congress  which  assembled  in 
origin.  The  Italians  call  it  vsrso  scioUo,  that  is,  Brussels,  during  the  vear  1847,  his  discourses 
kwsened  or  enoancipated  verse.  The  oldest  ex*  were  remarked  for  their  mingled  vivacity  and 
ample  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  is*  in  Shake-  learning. — ^Louis  Augttste,  a    socialistic  and 

rLie :  *'  The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  revolutionary  agitator,  brother  of  the  preced- 

blank  yerse  shall  halt  for  iV^  ing,  bom  at  Nice  in  1805.    Early  initiated  in 

BLANKENBUBG,  a  province  of  Brunswick,  the  secret  societies  of  that  country,  he  strong- 

in  Gemumy;  area  178  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867,  Iv  imbibed  the  communistic  and  republican 

22,479.    The  sonthera  part  of  it,  bordering  on  doctrines,  which  he  has  made  it  the  business 

the  Hartz  mountains,  contains  valuable  iron  of  his  life  to  assert    His  first  public  appear- 

mines  and  marble  quarries.    Louis  XYIU.,  on  anoe  was  after  the  elections  of  1827  in  Paris, 

his  flight  from  Dillingen,  resorted  to  the  capital  when  the  royal  troops  fired  upon  the  populace 

of  Blankenbnrg,  a  town  of  8,500  Inhabitants,  in  order  to  quell  a  transient  political  disturb- 

which  bears  the  same  name,  and  resided  there  anoe,  and  Blanqui  was  among  the  wounded, 

from  Aug.  24, 1796,  to  Feb.  10, 1798,  under  the  In  1880,  while  yet  a  student  of  law,  he  took 

Aame  of  Comte  de  lille.  up  arms  on  the  popular  side,  against  the  rule 

BLANQUI,  JtB^KB  Adolfhk,  a  distinguish-  of  Charles  X.,  and  for  his  bravery  and  spirit 

ed  political   economist  of  iVance,   born   at  afterward   received   the  decoration  of  July. 

Kioe,  Kov.  20.  1798,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  38,  Under  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  he 

1854.    ffifl  father,  Jean  I)oininique,  formerly  prosecuted  a  fervent  contest,  by  means  of  pam- 

4  depn^  to  the  national  convention,. one  of  the  phlets  and. articles  in  the  liberal  papers,  against 

78  imprisoned  in  1798,  for  protesting  against  the  baurgsoisi&y  or  trading  classes.    A  member 

a  measore  of  the  Jacobins,  afterward  a  mem*  of  the  dub  called  la  sociitS  des  amis  du  peuple^ 

her  of  the  oooncil  of  five  hundred,  and  a  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  propagators 
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of  the  doctrines  vhioh  led  to  the  roTolutioE  of  Day  after  daj  did  his  lordship  look  for  the  fal- 
1848.  A  disoonrse  pronounced  before  tiua  so-  filment  of  tms  compact,  while  the  Irish  chief 
cietj  in  1835  directed  the  attention  of  the  gov-  continually  put  him  off  with  soft  promises  and 
emment  to  him,  when  he  was  arrested,  tried,  delusive  delays,  until,  at  last,  the  lord  president 
and  sentenced  to  1  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  became  the  laughing-stock  of  Queen  Elizabeth 'a 
fine  of  200  francs.  A  few  months  later,  being  ministers,  and  Blarney  talk  proverbial.  In 
suspected  of  complicity  with  Fieschi,  who  die*  tlie  *^  Front  Papers''  is  an  amusing  attempt  t& 
charged  the  infernal  machine  at  the  king,  he  show  that  the  Blarney  stone  (described  as  ^  ihb 
was  again  arrested,  sent  to  prison  for  3  years,  palladium  of  Ireland")  was  originally  brought 
and  fined  8,000  francs.  He  was  amnestied  over  by  the  PhoBnician  colony  who  are  said  to 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  although  a  have  peopled  that  island,  ana  that,  indeed,  th» 
return  to  Paris  was  interdicted.  AlS  soon  as  he  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  who  long  were 
was  released,  he  began  the  organization  of  an  its  custodians^  made  great  use  of  the  privilege, 
immense  affiliated  association,  which,  under  the  as  the  proverbs,  JPuniea  fidM^  Tyriosque  Miih- 
names  of  aoeieie  de9  tauotu  and  le»  monr  guss,  clearly  testify;  that  a  body  of  Cartha- 
iagnardBy  renewed  the  anti-monarchical  pro-  ginian  adventurers  ^le  away  the  stone  to  Mi- 
pagandism.  The  members  of  these  were  sup-  norca  ^where  Port  Mahon  was  settled  by  the 
posed  to  amount  to  1,000,000  in  •number,  dan  of  the  O'MahonysX  and  afterward,  driven 
With  Barb<^  and  others,  he  attempted  a  revo-  into  Cork  harbor,  deposited  the  treasure  in  the 
Intion  at  fttris,  in  May,  1889.  It  failed,  and  present  spot^  and  the  shadiest  groves  of  its  vi- 
Blanqui  was  seized  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  oinitv ;  and  that  the  famous  song,  ''''  The  Groves 
agiun  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  perpetu-  of  Blarney,"  instead  of  being  an  original  compo- 
al  imprisonment.  The  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  sition,  was  translated  from  the  Greek !  The  ao- 
freed  him  from  his  fetters,  and  he  became  a  tual  Blarney  stone  is  not  the  one  commonly  sa- 
leader  of  the  people.  The  insurrection  of  luted  as  such,  but  is  said  to  form  part  of  the  wall 
May  15  was  organized  by  him,  and,  at  the  head  several  feet  below  its  representative,  and  only 
of  a  large  body  of  delegates,  he  marched  to  to  be  touched  by  the  lips  by  the  person  being 
the  hflJl  of  the  national  assembly,  to  inangn-  held  over  the  parapet  by  the  heels— an  opera- 
rate,  if  possible,  a  more  effective  government;  tion  so  dangerous  and  unpleasant  as  rarely  to 
but  he  was  overpowered  by  the  troops  under  be  resorted  to.  It  is  believed,  in  Ireland,  that 
Changarnier,  placed  once  more  under  arrest,  a  shot  from  one  of  Cromwell's  cannon  loosened 
and,  upon  trial,  remanded  to  prison  for  10  the  stone;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  CromweU 
years.  ever  visited  Blarney,  and  it  was  Lord  BroghiU 
BLARNEY,  a  small  ^age  in  the  south  of  who  became  master  of  the  castle  in  1646.  Mil 
Ireland,  4  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Cork.  Richard  Alfred  Milliken,  a  poetical  lawyer  of 
Its  surrounding  scenery  is  beautiM,  but  it  is  Cork,  being  struck  with  the  amusing  eztrava- 
chiefly  visited  on  account  of  its  casUe,  cele-  gance  of  some  doggerel  rhymes  composed  by  an 
brated  in  song  and  legend.  This  antique  pile  itinerant  cobbler,  in  favor  of  Castle  Hyde,  near 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Mac  Oartby  fiunUy,  Fermoy — ^in  which  he  spoke  of 
until  forfeited,  in  1689,  by  Lord  Clancarty,  The  trout  wd  the  aaimon 
when  it  was  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  lix*  A-piaTiiig  beckgsmmon, 
Jeflfreys,  the  present  owner.  It  stands  on  the  ^  ^^  ^  **^  "^  •^•«*  ^^''^  ^y**"" 
north  side  of  a  precipitous  ridge  of  limestone  wrote  ^'The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  as  a  burlesquei, 
rock,  rising  from  a  deep  vaUev,  and  part  of  its  in  the  same  metre,  about  the  year  1Y98  or  1799. 
base  is  washed  by  a  small  and  beautiftUly  clear  In  the  following  year  it  was  heard,  at  Cork,  by 
river  called  the  Aw-Martin.  Near  it  are  the  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,  the  comedian,  who  sang 
fEmions  groves  of  Blarney — literally  a  thick  it  frequently  at  private  parties.  It  was  after- 
shrubbery  of  large  laurel  trees.  Of  the  origi-  ward  sung  on  the  stage,  and  by  none  more  ef- 
nal  fortress  there  remains  only  a  large,  square,  fectively  man  the  late  Tyrone  Power.  Pecu- 
massive  tower — a  sort  of  keep.  The  top  of  this  liar  soavity  of  speech  is  the  presumed  virtue 
is  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  breast  high,  and  derived  from  kissing  the  Blarney  stone.  What 
on  the  summit  is  the  famous  stone,  which  is  is  called  impudence  is  said  to  be  bestowed 
said  to  confer  on  the  person  kisdng  it  the  peon.-  (when  not  naturally  and  nationally  inherited) 
liar  property  of  saying  any  things  by  way  of  by  a  dip  in  the  river  Bhannon,  a  ceremony 
coaxing,  compliment,  or  praise,  most  agreeable  to  probably  traceable  to  the  dipping  of  Achilles  in 
the  hearer.  From  the  virtue  it  thus  communi-  the  Styr.  Among  the  many  pilgrimages  to 
oates,  the  well-known  word  blarney  is  derived.  Blarney,  none  was  more  memoraUe  than  that 
Various  are  the  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
of  this  term.  The  most  plausible  (related  by  ter,Miss£dgeworth,andMr.Lockhart),inl825. 
Crofton  Croker)  declares  that  in  1602,  when  They  had  a  right  mirthful  picnic  among  the 
the  Spaniards  were  exciting  the  Irish  chieftains  groves,  says  Lockhart,  and  '^Sir  Walter  scram* 
to  harass  the  English  authoritiefl^  Cormac  Mo-  bled  up  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  and  kissed,  with 
Dermod  Carty  held,  among  other  dependencies,  due  &ith  and  devotion,  the  famous  Blarney 
the  castle  of  Blarney,  and  had  concluded  an  ar-  stone,  one  salute  of  which  is  said  to  emancipate 
mistioe  with  the  lord  president,  on  condition  of  the  pilgrim  from  all  future  visitations  of  mofu^ 
surrendering  this  fort  to  an  English  garrison,  vaite  A^t«.'* 
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BLASPHEMT  (Gr.  phur^iua),  im^iotifl  BLASTING,  the  procesB  of  breakiog  roobi 
speaking  or  writing  oonoeming  sacred  things,  by  the  explosive  foroe  of  gunpowder.  The  ap- 
which  indndes  not  merely  profane  nse  of  tibe  puoation  of  this  force  h^  very  properly  bee& 
name  of  Grod,  bat  any  scoffing  or  scurrilous  Ian-  suggested  as  a  new  mechanical  power.  When 
guage  in  respect  to  the  commonly  received  doc-  it  was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  is  not 
trines  of  religion.  In  the  Mosaic  laws,  blasphemy  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  long  after 
wasany  thing  irreverent  of  Jehovah.  The  name  gunpowder  was  used  as  a  destructive  agent  in 
was  not  to  be  q>oken  except  in  religious  services,  war.  Burat,  in  his  Giologit  appliquSe^  states 
nor  was  the  name  of  any  heathen  god.  The  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  for  mining  purposes 
case  referred  to  in  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  seems  to  have  is  traced  back  as  fiar  as  the  year  1682.  Bocks 
been  an  improper  use  of  the  prohibited  name,  were  previously  broken  up  by  the  hammer,  and 
though  in  a  dinerent  sense  from  what  is  intend-  by  the  introduction  of  wedges,  which  were 
ed  in  the  2d  conmiandment  The  latter  refers  sometimes  of  wood,  and  were  then  made  to 
to  a  trifling  or  inconsiderate  use  of  the  name  of  swell  and  burst  the  rock  by  absorbing  water 
God — the  other  more  particularly  has  reference  that  was  placed  around  them.  Water  was  also 
to  such  language  as  expressed  dbbelief  in  God,  used  alone,  being  introduced  into  holes  and 
or  his  attributes;  and  this  is  the  proper  dis-  crevices  and  exposed  to  a  freeang  temperature, 
tinotion  between  blasphemy  and  pro&ne  swear-  when  the  expansion  of  the  ice  acted  like  power- 
ing. The  punishment  by  we  Jewish  law  was  fnl  wedges.  Fire,  too^  was  employed  to  heat  tlie 
death.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  appears  surface,  and  this  being  suddenly  chilled  by  the 
to  have  been  considered  blasphemy  to  chum  application  of  cold  water,  the  rock  was  render- 
divine  ^wer  (llatt.  ix.  8,  John  x.  88).  Paul  ed  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced.  But 
called  mmself  a  bksphemer  before  his  conver-  these  slow  and  expensive  methods  were  soon 
sion  (1  Tim.  L 18).  The  same  word  which  in  tiie  mostly  abandoned  for  the  blasting  process,  and 
Greek  is  used  for  blasphemy,  is  sometimes  the  expenses  of  mining  were  estimated  to  have 
translated  "  railing'^  (1  Tim.  vL  4).  In  Boman  been  induced,  in  consequence,  more  than  one- 
Catholic  countries,  not  only  irreverent  language  halfl  The  enormous  force  evolved  by  exploding 
resp^ecting  God  or  Ohrist,  but  avowal  of  msbe-  powder  is  owing  to  its  sudden  conversion  into 
lief  in  certain  articles  of  fidth  or  popular  tenets,  gases,  amounting  in  bulk  to  more  than  450 
has  been  held  to  be  blasphemy,  and  punished  times  thiA  of  the  powder,  supposing  them  to  be 
by  the  civil  power  as  a  crime.  By  the  common  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  temperature;  but 
law  of  England,  blasj^hemy  is  indictable  as  a  in  the  highly  heated  condition  attending  their 
criminal  offence,  and  it  is  defined  to  be  a  denial  production,  their  volume  is  estimated  to  be  from 
of  the  being  or  providence  of  God,  contume-  4,000  to  6,000  tunes  that  of  the  powder.  Ao« 
lions  language  respecting  Ohrist,  or  profane  cording  to  the  calculations  of  Hutton,  the  elas- 
scoffing  at  the  holy  Scriptures.  This  was  so  tic  gas  expands  with  a  velocity  of  10,000  feet 
held  on  the  ground  that  the  Ohristian  religion  per  second,  and  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
is  a  part  of  the  laws  of  England.  A  pubuca-  of  1,000  atmospheres,  which  would  be,  upon 
tion  containing  scurrilous  or  contemptuous  Ian-  every  square  inch  of  surface  exposed  to  the 

rg^  respecting  our  Saviour  has  been  held  to  force,  not  less  than  6^  tons. — ^Powder  is  applied 
a  libel  at  common  law ;  and  as  a  generid  to  blasting  rocks  in  different  methods,  accord- 
principle  it  has  been  adjudged  to  be  umawful  ing  to  the  object  in  view.  It  is  introduced  into 
to  write  against  Christianity  in  general,  or  small  cylindrical  holes,  bored  for  the  purpose, 
against  its  doctrines,  if  there  be  apparent  a  de-  and,  being  securely  confined,  is  there  exploded, 
sign  to  undermine  it  altogether,  but  that  it  Ls  These  holes,  in  mines,  are  not  often  more  than 
allowable  to  write  upon  controverted  points  in  4  or  5  feet  deep,  generally  not  more  than  8 
a  decorous  manner,  even  though  some  articles  feet,  and  of  1  indi  to  1}  inch  in  diameter ;  in 
of  faith  held  by  the  church  of  England  should  cjuarrie^  they  are  sometimes  20  feet  deep  and  4 
be  affected.  In  the  United  States  uie  Christian  in^es  in  diameter.  This  is  in  such*  situations 
religion  has  been  received  as  a  part  of  the  com-  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  vertical  bank, 
mon  law,  and  blasphemy  is  consequently  a  and  the  powder,  nearly  filling  the  hole  from  the 
criminal  offence.  In  some  of  the  New  England  bottom  up,  can  tnrow  off  the  wall  along  its  whole 
states,  and  perhaps  in  some  others,  there  nave  height.  Another  method  is  that  of  the  ^*  sand- 
been  statutes  r^rnlating  the  punishment,  but  blast."  This  is  employed  when  crevices  are 
practically  they  are  inoperative,  and  the  cases  found  extending  into  bodies  of  rock,  or  when 
nave  been  rare  of  any  proceedings  under  cracks  are  opened  by  a  previous  blast,  which 
them.  In  the  state  of  New  York  it  has  been  failed  to  break  up  the  rock  sufficiently  for  its 
held  that  whatever  tends  to  impair  public  re-  removal.  Powder  is  poured  loosely  into  such 
spect  for  the  Christian  religion,  is  subversive  of  openings  in  large  quantity,  and  it  is  then  cov- 
civil  society,  and  that  indecorous  language,  ered  with  dry  sand,  a  communication  being  se- 
whether  spoken  or  written,  offensive  to  Uie  cured  to  it  by  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  safe- 
general  religious  tone  of  feeling  of  the  commu-  ty  fuse  before  the  powder  is  covered.  For 
nity,  is  an  indictable  offence,  wnile  at  the  same  breaking  down  the  huge  sheets  and  blocks  of 
time  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  liberty  of  con-  native  copper  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Su- 
troverting  any  matter  of  doctrine,  so  that  it  be  perior,  no  other  known  method  but  shaking 
done  in  a  proper  manner.  them  by  the  sand-blast  could  be  effectuaL 
VOL.  m. — ^22 
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Standing  npon  their  edges  in  the  veins,  and  hammer,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  made 
entirely  enolosed  in  solid  rook,  thej  are  first  ofa  soft  material,  that  will  not  strike  fire  against 
uncovered  idong  one  of  their  sides  by  exoa^  the  sharp  particles  of  the  rock.  Tamping  a  hole 
yating  a  horizontal  drift  or  gallery.  Small  is  the  dangerous  part  of  the  process  of  blasthig, 
cavities  are  then  made  behind  the  mass,  along  as  the  bar  itself  if  of  iron,  may  strike  fire,  or 
its  upper  edge,  by  repeated  blasts  in  the  tangled  the  fragments  of  the  tamping  may  possibly  do 
rock  and  copper.  As  these  cavities  are  enlarg-  the  same^  when  rubbed  against  each  other  or 
ed,  more  powder  is  introduced,  till,  if  the  maas  afpainst  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and  this  oommu- 
be  very  large,  several  hundred  pounds  are  mcating  with  the  powder  may  produce  a  pre- 
spread  in  the  crevice  behind  it,  and  fired  at  mature  explosion.  Sand  thrown  in  loosely  is 
once,  before  it  is  finally  thrown  over  into  the  sometimes  used  to  fill  the  hole,  and  by  many  it 
open  space  previously  excavated.  At  the  Urn*  is  thought  equally  advantageous  as  Uie  hiu^- 
nesota  mine  26  kegs,  of  25  pounds  eadi,  were  driven  tamping.  Both  coverings  occasionally 
thus  fired  at  once  at  the  time  of  a  visit  of  the  shoot  out  when  the  blast  is  fir^  but  perhaps 
writer,  in  the  summer  of  1856.  The  effect  was  not  one  more  frequently  than  the  other.  In- 
hardly  perceived  on  the  surface,  except  by  a  stead  of  these,  a  wooden  plug  is  sometimes  used 
low.  rumbling  sound,  and  a  rush  of  air  up  the  for  covering  the  powder,  out  this  method  is  also 
shafts. — ^In  me  ordinary  mode  of  blasting  in  attended  with  danger.  In  driving  a  doacdy  fit- 
small  holes,  steel  drills  are  employed  for  cutting  ting  plug  by  heavy  blows,  fire  is  almost  certain 
out  the  cavity.  At  the  cutting  end  they  are  to  be  produced  by  the  sudden  compression  of 
brought,  rather  bluntly,  to  a  sharp  edge,  called  the  confined  air.  A  serious  accident  occurred 
the  bit,  the  length  of  which  •  is  made  greater  from  this  cause  at  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Supe- 
than  the  diameter  of  the  rest  of  the  ^ill.  This  nor,  Jul^  4,  1856.  When  the  hole  is  filled, 
is  in  order  that  it  may  cut  a  hole  large  enough  the  fuse  is  out  off  fix>m  the  coil,  leaving  a  sufi- 
for  the  octagonal  bar  to  work  in  freeLj,  and  it  cient  length  to  give  the  person  who  fires  it  time 
is  made  longest  at  the  extreme  edge  to  prevent  to  retire.  The  report  soon  follows  the  applioa- 
the  bit  from  jamming  in  the  hole.  A  conven-  tion  of  the  match,  and  one  Judges  by  its  sound  of 
ient  point  upon  the  rode  is  selected,  where  the  execution  of  the  blast  If  loud  and  sharp,  it 
the  shape  offers  the  opportunity  for  the  great-  indicates  that  but  little  effect  has  been  produced, 
est  fracture,  and  the  hole  is  commenced  with  whileadull,  compressed  sound,  tells  that  the  force 
^e  use  of  a  drill  of  a  foot  or  thereabout  in  of  the  powder  has  been  expended  in  shaking  up 
leneth,  which  is  struck  by  one  person,,  and  held  and  cracking  large  bodies  of  rock.  As  the  holes 
and  turned  puily  round  at  each  blow  by  an-  bored  in  mines  are  pointed  in  every  direction,  it 
other.  For  very  small  holes  the  same  person  sometimes  happens  that  one  in  the  roof  of  the 
holds  the  drill  in  one  hand  and  strikes  with  a  mine  cannot  be  made  to  hold  the  powder,  un- 
hammer  held  in  the  other.  The  fine  particles  less  this  be  introduced  in  a  cartridge,  and  in 
of  stone  broken  by  the  drill  are  scooped  out  wet  places  cartridges  are  always  required  that 
with  an  iron  spoon.  As  itiQ  hole  gains  in  depth  are  water-tight.  These  are  sometimes  made  of 
water  is  introduced  to  prevent  the  overheating  tin,  though  stiff  brown  paper,  well  coated  with 
of  the  sted  edge,  and  longer  drills,  with  bits  of  tar  or  pitch,  will  generally  answer  as  well. 
less  diameter,  are  used  in  place  of  the  shorter,  A  superior  quality  of  safety  fuse,  prepared  also 
and  sometimes  2  men,  or  even  8,  are  employed  water-tight,  is  used  with  them.  In  ordinary 
to  strike  in  turn  the  head  of  the  drill.  The  blasting  other  expedients  are  frequently  used 
rate  at  which  it  is  driven  into  the  rock  varies  instead  of  the  safety  frise,  which  is  quite  a  re- 
with  the  hardness  of  this,  and  with  ttiQ  temper  cent  invention.  A  stiff^  dender,  tapering  rod, 
and  sharpness  of  the  drills.  Some  silicious  called  the  priming  wire,  is  set  into  the  powder, 
rocks  of  close  texture,  like  the  sharp  grits  of  resting  against  the  side  of  the  hole,  until  this  is 
the  lower  stratified  rocks,  and  some  trap  rocks,  filled.  It  is  then  drawn  out  by  putting  the 
also,  are  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  penetrated  tamping^bar  through  the  eye  at  the  upper  end 
(even  when  the  drill  is  struck  by  2  men)  at  a  of  tiie  wire,  and  striking  it  gentiy  upward, 
faster  rate  than  an  inch  an  hour,  and  this  when  Hie  small  hole  left  by  it  is  then  filled  with 
the  drills  are  of  the  best  character  of  steel,  and  powder,  which  may  be  fired  by  a  slow  match. — 
are  kept  well  tempered  and  sharpened.  It  is  As  the  great  labor  in  blasting  consists  in  drill- 
not  unusuaL  in  boring  a  hole  from  2^  to  8  feet  ing  the  holes,  which  after  all  contain  but  a 
deep,  in  such  rocks,  to  dull  as  many  as  40  drills,  small  quantity  of  powder,  various  plans  have 
so  that  they  require  fresh  sharpening  by  the  been  devised  for  enlarging  the  cavity  at  the 
blacksmith.  Ordinarily,  however,  tiie  work  is  bottom,  in  order  to  make  it  contain  a  larger 
prosecuted  with  much  less  labor  and  greater  quantity  of  the  exploding  material.  Incalcare- 
Bpeed.  When  the  hole  is  completed,  it  is  next  ous  rocks  this  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of 
^oroughly  dried  by  a  swab.  It  is  then  i  or  f  acids,  which  dissolve  the  stone.  For  other 
filled  with  powder.  The  end  of  a  piece  of  safe-  rocks,  a  very  ingenious  process  has  been  in- 
ty  fuse  is  pushed  into  the  powder,  and  the  tamp-  vented  and  patented  by  Mr.  A.  Stickney,  of 
ing,  which  consists  of  broken  pieces  of  brick,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  which,  though  a  very 
or  of  any  soft  kind  of  stone  without  grit,  is  then  effectual  method,  has  not  yet  come  into  gen- 
introduced  and  driven  down  with  a  copper  bar,  end  use.  After  the  hole  (which  should  be  not 
called  the  tamping-bar.    As  this  is  struck  by  a  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter)  is  bored  to  the 
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depth  of  6  or  6  feet,  fragments  of  the  beet  hard-  to  this  purpose,  and  then  by  advioe  of  Br.  Hare 
wood.oharooal  are  thrown  into  the  bottom  and  was  making  use  of  the  ^vanio  battery ;  and 
ignited.  A  blast  is  then  blown  in  from  a  in  voL  xzvi.  of  the  same  Jonmal  (1884)  the  ap* 
portable  bellows,  through  a  wronght-iron  tube,  paratns  is  fully  described,  with  drawings  which 
to  which  is  added,  at  its  lower  extremity,  a  show  that  the  arrangement  was  essentially  the 
tube  of  platinum  not  less  than  a  foot  in  length  same  with  that  now  in  use.  In  the  year  1848 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lower  ex-  three  charges  of  18,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
tremitv  of  this  is  dosed,  but  its  sides  are  per-  fired  simultaneously  by  this  means  at  Dover, 
forated  with  -  numerous  small  holes.  As  the  by  Mr.  William  Oubitt  A  chalk  diff  400  feet 
Uast  circulates  through  these,  the  charcoal  high  was  tlirown  down  with  little  report,  and 
bums  vividly,  producing  intense  heat,  and  the  beach  was  covered  with  400,000  cubic  yards 
melting  away  tne  side  of  the  cavity.  The  of  chalk-rock.  It  is  estimated  that  the  saving 
tubes  must  be  firequentiy  withdrawn  to  hook  to  the  South-Eastern  railway  company  in  this 
out  the  fragments  of  cinder  which  accumulate,  operation  over  the  ordinary  process  was  not 
As  the  operation  goes  on,  and  the  size  of  the  less  than  £7,000.  Submarine  blastinff  of  rocks 
chamber  increases,  the  fire  is  kept  up  by  con-  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  with  the  use 
tinnally  droppiug  more  charcoal  into  the  hole  of  the  diving-bell  for  sinking  the  holes,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  tube,  the  hole  being  left  open  diarging  them  with  cartridges  contained  in  a 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases.  The  walls  of  the  tin  tube,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hare,  i^m 
chamber  are  then  more  rapidly  acted  upon,  so  this  a  smaller  tube  is  extended  to  the  surface, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  cavity  is  which,  when  filled  with  powder,  is  fired, 
suffidentiy  large  to  hold  20  or  80  pounds  of  The  effect  of  powder  fired  under  the  pressure 
powder.  In  granitic  rocks  the  effect  of  this  of  the  water  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  ex- 
operation  is  very  remarkable;  the  ingredients  plosions  of  similar  quantities  upon  the  land, 
melt  down  into  a  liauid  sLig,  and  if  a  backet  of  The  fragments  are  removed  but  a  short  dis- 
coid water  is  dashed  in  upon  the  highly  heated  tance,  and  little  disturbance  is  caused  upon  the 
surfiice,  this  is  scaled  off  in  large  fl^es  by  the  surface  of  tiie  water.  It  has  been  found  that 
sudden  chill,  and  by^  the  mechuiical  action  of  ledges  of  rock  in  this  situation  ma^  be  reduced 
the  high  steam,  which  is  instantiy  generated,  in  height  without  boring  holes,  simply  by  ex- 
In  hard  silidous  rocks,  as  the  firm  sandstones  ploding  large  charses  of  powder  upon  the  sur- 
of  the  Shawangunk  range,  the  rook  crumbles  nice  of  the  rock,  oy  the  nse  of  the  galvanic 
down  to  sand,  and  this  is  blown  out  of  the  hole  battery.  In  this  way  the  sur&ces  of  several 
aa  the  process  goes  on,  covering  the  surface  dangerous  ledges  of  rock  in  New  York  harbor 
around.  In  calcareoas  rocks,  the  stone  is  have  been  taken  off  by  M.  Maillefert^  and  the 
burned  to  quicklime,  and  a  large  cavity  is  depth  of  water  increased  over  them.  A  bat- 
rapidly  produced.  The  heat  generated  in  this  tei^*  has  been  introduced  in  Scotiand  of  very 
operation  is  so  great,  that  wrou^t-iron  pipes  compact  arrangement,  designed  for  igniting 
have  been  mdted  down,  by  coming  into  too  charges  at  a  distance.  It  is  constructed  of 
dose  contact  with  the  charcoal.  The  enlarged  zinc  and  cast-iron  plates,  alternating  with 
dimendous  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom  are  par-  each  other,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
ticularly  favorable  for  the  explosive  force  of  the  apart.    The  first  and  second  iron  plates  are  oon- 

g>wder  to  be  exerted  to  the  best  advantage,  nected  together  as  a  double  terminal  plate, 
uge  masses  of  rock  are  lifted  up,  aod  cradcs  from  which  proceeds  the  wire  forming  the  pod- 
of  great  extent  are  opened  to  a  depth  not  tive  pole.  The  first  dnc  plate  is  united  by  a 
reached  by  the  ordinary  method  of  blasting,  strip  of  metd  with  the  Uiird  iron  plate,  the 
These  cracks  afford  convenient  opportunities  second  zinc  with  the  fourth  iron,  and  so  on  to 
for  the  nse  of  the  sand-blast^  ana  tihus  verv  the  end  of  the  series,  which  may  consist  of  20 
large  quantities  of  rock  are  broken  up  wiu  plates  of  zinc  and  21  of  iron.  The  last  zinc 
comparativdy  smdl  expense  of  drilling. — ilr-  plate  will  be  disconnected  with  the  rest^  and 
inff  a  namber  of  charges  simultaneously  by  the  nrom  this  proceeds  the  wire  forming  the  nega- 
galvanio  battery  is  sometimes  adopted  with  tive  i>ole.  The  plates  are  separated  by  slips 
great  advantage,  where  large  bodies  of  rock  of  wood  i  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  kept  in 
are  to  be  moved.  The  effect  produced  by  the  place  by  2  pieces  of  board  at  the  ends,  con- 
same  quantity  of  powder  is  much  greater  than  nected  by  cross  strips  at  the  ddea,  and  with  one 
if  the  charges  were  separately  ex^oded.  The  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  plates  from  falling 
same  method  of  firing  is  also  conveniently  ap-  out.  As  2  plates  intervene  between  every  pair 
plied  to  blasting  under  water.  In  the  ^*£ncy-  in  metallic  connection,  there  is  no  occadon  for 
dopssdia  Britannlca*^  it  is  stated  that  this  was  partitions  in  the  trough.  The  space  required 
first  put  in  practice  by  General  Pasley,  in  1889,  for  a  battery  of  20  pairs,  or  of  41  angle  plates^ 
in  removing  the  wredc  of  the  Royal  George  at  will  not  exceed  20  inches  in  length.  Such  a  bat- 
Spithead,  and  again  the  same  year  in  subma-  tery  is  readily  constmcted,and  is  found  to  be  effi- 
rine  rock-blasting  by  Mr.  Aim  Stevenson,  dent  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  By  adding  a  see- 
But  in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  *'  American  Journal  ond  of  the  same  kind,  the  charges  may  oe  fired 
of  Science,*'  for  1881,  is  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hare,  at  still  greater  distances.  The  conducting  wires 
describing  the  operations  of  Mr.  Moses  Shaw,  of  copper  should  be  insulated  by  a  covering  of 
who  had  already  applied  the  electrical  machine  silk  or  cotton  thread,  and  several  inches  near 
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their  extremities  be  twisted  together.  The  S  below  the  powder.  For  some  resson,  perhaps 
ends  should  diverge  from  the  twist  as  fiir  as  the  greater  elasticity  caused  bj  the  air  retain- 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  for  the  charge  will  ad-  ed,  it  is  belieyed  that  the  effect  of  the  powder 
mit,  and  a  fine  steel  wire,  like  those  used  for  is  coneiderably  increased.  Gim-ootfeon  has 
the  hair  springs  of  watdies,  or  a  fine  platinum  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  blasting ;  and 
wire,  should  connect  the  two  poles.  Thia,  and  for  use  in  mines  it  poeeesses  the  important  ad- 
as  many  such  connections  as  there  are  blasts  to  vantage  over  powder  of  not  giving  off  smoke ; 
be  fired,  are  arranged  in  their  proper  places  a  much  less  quantity  also  is  required  to  exert 
along  the  conducting  wires,  and  each  is  intro-  the  same  force.  It  is,  however,  more  expensive 
dnoM  with  the  powder  into  the  hole,  csre  being  than  powder,  more  dangerous  to  prepare,  and 
taken  in'the  charging  and  tamping  not  to  dis-  operates  too  qnicklv  to  produce  the  best  effect 
turb  the  connections. — ^By  the  Austrian  eom*  in  blasting.  For  these  reasons  its  use  has  di- 
neers  electricity  is  preferred  to  voltaism  for  &-  miniahed,  and  it  is  not  likely  it  will  ever  be 
ing  charges,  the  quality  of  the  conductor  not  largely  employed  for  blasting  purposes. — Beside 
being  of  so  much  importance  in  the  use  of  the  the  application  of  blasting  to  breaking  rooks, 
former.  With  the  apparatus  they  employ,  ex*  the  process  is  often  adopted  with  great  advan- 
plosions  have  been  produced  at  a  distance  of  1^  tage  for  shattering  stumps  which  it  is  desirable 
Uerman  leagues,  and  50  mines  exploded  simul-  to  remove,  and  i£o  for  splitting  large  logs  of 
taneously,  on  a  line  of  100  jbthoms.  Under  wood.  A  hole  is  bored  into  them  witii  an 
water  explosions  were  made  at  a  distance  of  anger,  and  instead  of  tamping  in  the  usual 
400  fathoms,  the  conductor  extending  to  the  mode,  a  wooden  plug  is  inserted  to  cover  the 
length  of  500  fathoms.  The  process  bias  been  powder.  The  danger  of  explosion  by  com- 
in  use  under  water  in  tiie  Danube,  near  Orein,  pressed  air  should  luways  be  remembered  in  this 
and  the  marble  quarries  near  Neustadt,  for  process^ — Some  French  inventors  have  taken 
some  years,  with  perfect  success.  The  explo-  out  a  patent  in  England  for  splitting  rocks  by 
sive  substance,  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  antimony,  the  generation  of  heat,  without  causing  an  ex- 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  is  easily  made,  and  is  plosion.  They  used  a  substance  composed  of 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  cartridge  at  any  part  of  100  parts  of  sulphur  by  weight,  100  of  saltpetre, 
the  conducting  line.  See  **  Mechanics'  Ka^a-  50  of  sawdust,  50  of  horse  manure,  and  10  of 
sine,"  No.  1688.  The  subject  of  blasting  under  commcm  salt  The  saltpetre  and  common  sslt 
water  is  fully  treated  in  Appletons*  ^^  Dictionary  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  which  4  parts 
of  Mechanics."— The  qmmty  of  the  powder  of  molasses  are  added,  and  the  whole  ingredi- 
preferred  for  blasChig  is  not  the  quick  kind  ents  stirred,  until  they  are  thoroughly  inoorpo- 
that  is  used  for  rifles,  and  operates  most  success-  rated  together  in  one  maaSy  which  is  then  dried 
fully  in  the  pn^ection  of  misailes,  but  it  is  the  by  a  gentie  heat  in  a  room  or  by  exposure  to 
most  sluggish  in  its  action,  affording  time  for  the  sun,  and  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  tamped  in  the 
the  rocks  to  open  and  be  shaken  before  the  holes  bored  for  blasting  rocks  in  the  same  man- 
eflbct  is  lost  in  a  sudden  quick  explosion,  ner  as  gunpowder,  and  is  ignited  by  a  fbsee. 
Blasting  powder  should  consist  of  65  parts  of  It  does  not  cause  an  explosion  upward  like  gun- 
saltpetre,  15  of  charcoal,  and  20  of  sulphur;  powder,  but  generates  a  great  heat,  which  splits 
whue   the   best  gunpowder   is  made  of  75  the  rock. 

parts  of  saltpetre,  12i  of  charcoal,  and  12^       BLAYE,  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  pop. 

of  sulphur.    The  grains  of  the  best  blasting  in  1856.  4,802,  department  of  Gironde,20  miles 

powder  are  extremely  coarse ;  they  may  be  as  N.  N.  W .  of  Bordeaux.     The  river  Gironde, 

large  as  barleycorns.   They  should  be  perfectiy  about  2^  miles  wide  here,  is  defended  by  forts 

dry,  hard,  of  even  rize,  shining,  free  of  dust,  so  PAt6  and  MMoc.    All  inward  bound  vessels  are 

as  not  to  soil  a  white  handkerdiief.   As  the  in-  obliged  to  anchor  at  Blaye  and  exhibit  their 

itial  effect  of  powder  is  to  a  considerable  extent  papers,  and  outward  bound  vessels  usually  take 

proportional  to  the  Bur£ace  over  which  it  is  dis-  in  stores  here. 

tributed,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to        BLATNFT,  Benjamut,  an  English  Hebraist, 

insert  in  the  centre  of  cartridges  a  core  of  wood  died  Sept  20, 1801,  the  author  of  valuable  dis- 

or  iron.     Many  have  supp<wed  they  aocom-  sertations  on  biblical  subjects,  and  corrections 

plished  the  same  obiect  by  mixing  with  the  pow-  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.   He  was 

deraproportion  of  dry  sawdust.  In  some  parts  of  canon  of  Ohrist  church  and  regios  professor  of 

Europe  this  has  been  extensively  practised.  At  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  finally  rector  of  Pol- 

the  mines  of  Tamowitz,  in  Silesia,  it  has  been  shot,  Wilts. 

customary  to  use  i  sawdust  In  other  mines  BLAZONBY  is  the  science  of  describing  a 
in  Germany  and  Sweden  it  is  conndered  that  coat  of  armorial  bearings  in  appropriate  Un- 
^  to  i  of  the  powder  employed  may  be  saved  guage,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
by  the  use  of  this  material.  About  i  of  the  herddry;  or  of  constructing,  drawing,  and 
mixture  is  its  most  usual  proportion.  This  coloring  such  a  coat  from  a  verbal  or  written 
practice  is  condemned  as  unphilosophical  by  description ;  or,  lastiy,  of  recognizing  and  read- 
the  writer  of  the  article  Stonb,  in  Tomlin-  ing  coats  armorial,  so  as  to  know  and  declare 
son^s  Oyclopffidia.  In  Sweden  small  hollow  the  families,  intermarriages,  and  facts  of  rela- 
cones  of  wood  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  bot-  tionship  which  they  indicate.  The  term  blazon- 
torn  of  the  holes  to  preserve  an  empty  space  ry  is  iJso  8(»netimes  used  to  signify  the  sub- 
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stance  and  pomp  of  the  things  emblazoned,  as  ozjgen  of  the  air  or  water,  and  readj  to  form 
one  sees  it  quaintlj  written  m  the  old  chroni-  with  this  oompoonds  which  are  soluble  and 
des  that  a  host  was  "  glorious  with  the  easily  removed  by  boUlnff.  The  dew  falling 
blazonry  of  banners,^  meaning  merely  with  upon  the  doth  appears  to  have  a  pecoliar  influ- 
numbers  of  emblazoned  banners.  In  blazon-  enoe  upon  the  removal  of  the  color;  and  the 
ing,  the  tinctures  of  shields  are  divided  into  sun's  rays  increase  the  effect  by  some  chemical 
colors,  metals,  and  fhrs.  The  i^etals  are,  or,  action  belonging  to  light,  whidi  is  imperfectly 
gold,  and  argent^  silver ;  the  latter  dmply  rep-  understood.  The  art  of  bleaching  was  conduct- 
resented  by  white.  The  colors  are,  guU9^  red ;  ed  by  alternate  steeping  in  alkaline  liquors  called 
aatre^  blue;  MbU.  black;  Mrt,  green ;  jpiff^rd^  buckings,  followed  by  thorough  washing  and 
purple;  and  Umi^  sanguine.  ^Rie  furs  are,  ar-  boilinj^  and  long-continued  exposure  upon  grass, 
ffiiiM,  black  crofls-shsTOd  spots  on  white ;  ar-  with  jffequent  sprinklings  of  water,  which  pro- 
minai,  white  cross-shaped  spots  on  blade;  cess  was  called  crofting ;  and  this  was  followed 
ermiiknSj  black  cross-shaped  spots  on  gold;  and  by  the  souring  process,  or  keeping  the  artides 
voire,  which  is  small  alt^nate  shields  or  escut-  soaked  for  weeks  in  sour  milk,  to  be  afterward 
cheons  of  azure  and  argent,  covering  tlie  whole  washed  and  crofted  several  times.  By  substitute 
field  or  ground  of  tilie  shidd,  or  coat  armorial,  ing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  sour  milk  to  dissolve 
It  is  false  blazonrv,  when  an  object  is  to  Inb  out  the  alkaline  matters,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
represented  on  a  ndd  or  ground,  to  describe  Hope,  the  Ume  required  for  this  part  of  the  pro- 
both  of  metal,  both  of  color,  or  both  of  ftur.  cess  was  reduced  to  a  few  hours  in  place  of  a  few 
Thus  there  cannot  be  correctly  bUzoned  a  cross  months.  But  the  other  operations  still  involved 
argent  on  a  field  or,  because  both  the  tiling  long  time,  particularly  the  croftiuff ;  and  ire- 
charged  and  the  fidd  on  which  it  is  charffed  quent  losses  moreover  were  incurred  by  the  ex- 
are  metals ;  nor  a  cross  sable  on  a  field  gules,  be-  posure  of  the  goods  in  the  large  establishments 
cause  both  are  colors;  nor  a  cross  erminois  on  a  upon  the  great  extent  of  grass  lands  they  re- 
fidd  vaire,  because  both  are  furs.  A  cross  or  quired.  Of  cotton  goods  ^^  to  |Vo^^^®^>^  weight 
on  a  field  azure  is  correct,  because  metal  can  is  lost  by  bleaching;  but  linens  often  lose  as 
be  charged  on  color ;  so  is  a  cross  gules  on  a  much  as  |,  by  whic£i  their  strength  also  is  oon- 
fidd  argent,  because  color  can  be  diarged  on  siderably  impaired:  the  finer  linens  lose  only 
metal ;  and  so  again  is  a  cross  either  of  argent,  from  12  to  25  per  cent  In  Silesia  and  Bohemia, 
or,  or  any  color,  on  ermine,  ermines,  erminois,  where  the  chlorine  prooeas  is  not  adopted,  the 
or  vaire,  because  metal  and  color  can  both  or  linens  are  exposed  to  a  fermenting  process,  then 
either  be  charged  on  for.  washed,  and  steeped  in  alkaline  liouors,  with 
BLEAOHINQ  (Fr.  hlanchifMnt,  whitening),  alternate  exposures  upon  grass,  which  processes 
the  process  of  removing  the  coloring  mat-  are  repeated  a  great  number  of  times  for  60  to 
ters  from  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  70  days ;  but  to  render  them  properly  white, 
iM^  or  from  the  raw  materials,  and  also  from  they  are  afterward  passed  through  a  bath  acid- 
straw,  wax,  and  other  substances,  and  leaving  ulated  witJii  sulDhurio  add,  then  treated  again 
them  perfectly  white.  Steeping  cloths  in  lyes  wiUi  the  potash  lye  several  times  and  alternately 
extracted  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  appears  to  exposed  on  the  grass,  and  finally  thoroughly 
have  been  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  deansed  by  washing  in  a  revolving  cylinder 
for  this  purpose.  In  modern  times  tlie  Dutch  called  a  dash-wheeL  Tliis  machine  is  also  em- 
have  almost  monopolized  the  business,  at  least  ployed  in  the  English  and  Scotch  processes  for 
till  within  about  100  years.  Previous  to  this  washing  the  goods  without  subjecting  them  to 
time  the  brown  linens  manufactured  in  Scot-  unnecessary  wear.  The  frequent  repetitioii  of 
land  were  regularly  sent  to  Holland  to  be  the  difibrent  processes  is  rendered  necessary  by 
bleached.  A  whole  summer  was  reqmred  for  the  complete  diffhsicm  of  the  coloring  matters 
the  operation;  but  if  the  cloths  were  sent  in  the  through  the  fiax  fibres^  and  their  dose  union 
£bU  ox  the  year,  they  were  not  returned  for  12  with  them;  each  operation  decomposing  and 
months.  It  was  this  practice  whidi  caused  the  removing  in  succession  small  portions  only.  The 
name  of  Hollands  to  be  given  to  these  linens.  The  discovery  of  chlorine  gas  in  1774  led  to  the  great 
Scotch  introduced  the  business  of  bleadiinff  for  improvement  in  bleaching  of  applying  this  gas  to 
themselves  about  the  year  1749;  but  it  was  long  the  removal  of  the  colors.  This  use  of  it  was 
believed  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  water  originally  suggested  by  the  French  chemist  Ber- ' 
about  the  bleaching  grounds  of  Haarlem  gave  to  thoUet,  in  the  year  1786,  and  explained  the  next 
this  neighborhood  wlvantages  which  no  other  vear  by  him  to  Watt  of  Glasgow,  who  was  then 
region  <>ould  possess.  Bleaching,  though  wholly  in  Paris.  By  Watt  the  process  was  soon  intro- 
a  chemical  process,  and  nused  to  its  present  duced  into  Britain,  the  gas  being  used  in  solu- 
greatly  improved  state  entirely  by  the  applica-  tion  in  water.  Its  preparation  was  found  to  be 
tion  of  chemical  skill  and  chemical  discoveries,  highly  iniurious  to  tiie  health  of  the  workmen, 
is  still  not  wdl  understood  in  the  rationale  of  and  the  nbre  of  the  doth  was  weakened  by  the 
the  changes  effected.  By  long  steeping  in  alka-  action  of  the  chlorine.  Berthollet  improved  the 
line  lyes  it  is  supposed  that  the  coloring  mat-  process  by  diluting  tiie  aqueous  solution  with 
ters  are  freed  from  all  the  greasy  and  glutinous  water,  and  also  by  saturating  with  potash  a  por- 
substances  introduced  in  the  weaving,  and  thus  tion  of  the  add.  This  was  the  first  step  toward 
are  rendered  more  free  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  Ume,  which 
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was  originally  prepared  after  long-continned  ex-  impuritiee  are  ooaverted  into  aoapy  matters  and 

perimentingby  Tennant  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  removed  by  rinsing  in  dean  water.  Oanstic  soda 

1798.    Its  first  employment  was  in  the  form  of  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ammoniacal  liqaors. 

a  saturated  liquid  solution ;  but  in  the  rear  1799  The  bleaching  is  effected  by  means  of  sulphurous 

he  patented  the  use  of  the  dry  chloride  of  lime  acid  gas  instead  of  chlorine.     This  gas  has  the 

or  bleaching  powder,  the  preparation  and  prop-  property,  not,  however,  peculiar  to  it,  of  uniting 

erties  of  wUdi  will  oe  described  under  its  own  with  the  ooloring  substances  and  forming  with 

head.    Bleaching  by  chlorine,  as  now  practised,  them  colorless  compounds,  which  remain  in  the 

varies  somewhat  as  applied  to  the  different  fob-  fibre.    It  is  usually  employed  by  filling  a  close 

rics ;  but  a  sucoession  of  different  processes  is  chamber,  in  which  the  woollen  materials  are  sus- 

stiU  adopted,  as  in  the  old  methods.    Thus  in  pended,  with  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur, 

bleaching  cotton,  there  are  the  preparatory  This,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 

operations  of  singeing  offthe  loose  fibres  by  pass*  chamber,  forms  Bulphurous  acid  gas,  which,  in 

ing  the  cloth  over  heated  cylinders ;  then  soak-  the  course  of  12  to  24  hours,  destroys  the  colors 

ing  some  hours  in  water,  followed  by  the  dash-  in  the  wool.    The  materials,  instead  of  being 

wheel ;  then  boUing  in  lime-water,  which  acts  exposed  to  the  gas,  are  sometimes  steeped  in 

upon  the  grease,  and  prepares  it  for  easy  re-  water  acidulated  with  it.    This  usually  requires 

moval  by  Sie  next  operation  of  boiling  in  water,  twice  as  much  time,  but  the  operation  of  the 

This  is  followed  by  the  souring  process,  which  acid  is  more  uniform,  and,  if  well  managed,  it 

dissolves  out  the  adhering  lime,  and  a  succeed-  can  probably  be  made  more  economical  in  time 

ing  washing  prepares  the  doth  for  bleaching,  and  cost  of  material  than  the  use  of  the  gas. 

This  consists  in  steeping  the  cloth  in  a  dilute  Wool,  after  the  ^^  sulphuring"  process,  has  a 

solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  called  harshness  about  it,  which  is  removed  by  soak- 

the  chemicking  process.  The  liquor  consists,  for  ing  and  washing  it  in  a  warm  and  weak  bath 

every  pound  of  cloth,  of  about  naif  a  pound  of  of  soft  soap,    bilks  are  scoured  by  soaking 

chloride  of  lime  and  8  gallons  of  water.    Sour-  them  in  a  solution  of  soap  kept  at  the  tempera- 

ing  and  washing  succeed  this,  and  these  pro-  ture  of  about  90**  F.    From  80  to  40  pounds  of 

oesses  are  repeated,  it  may  be,  several  times;  very  fijie  soap  are  used  for  every  100  pounds  of 

altogether  they  amount,  including  calendering,  silk ;  but  the  proportions  vary  according  to  the 

to  about  25  in  number.    Though  still  very  com-  uses  that  are  to  be  made  of  the  artides.    This 

Slicated,  the  time  of  the  operation  is  greatly  re-  removes  the  gelatinous  and  waxy  matters  which 
need  from  that  of  the  old  method.  In  2  days  give  the  stiffiiess  to  raw  silk.  After  steeping, 
18  now  accomplished  what  formerly  required  the  Bilks  are  well  washed,  put  into  linen  ba^ 
a  whole  summer,  and  the  cost  of  the  process  and  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  weaker 
amounts  to  only  about  20  cents  per  piece  of  cot-  solution  of  soap.  Different  shades  of  white  are 
ton  cloth  of  24  yards.  Bleaching  linens  with  given  to  the  silk,  without  further  bleaching,  by 
chlorine,  though  somewhat  more  expedldous  &ieuseofvery  weak  dyes  of  litmus  or  indigo.  A 
than  the  process  already  referred  to  in  Bohemia  pure  white  is  obtained  by  the  sulphuring  process, 
and  Silesia,  is  still  a  tedious  operation,  and  prob-  bteam  has  been  applied  in  England,  under  a 
ably  is  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  It  patent,  to  bleaching  silks.  Wheat-straw  is 
involves  from  8  to  20  different  processes  of  steep-  grown  in  Tuscany  without  reference  to  the 
ing,  boiling,  washing,  souring,  &o.,  with  ex-  grain.  The  plants  are  sown  broadcast,  and  the 
posure  upon  the  grass  for  from  80  to  60  days,  straw  is  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk.  It 
Without  this  exposure  a  longer  time  is  required  is  thin  and  short  but  of  fine  texture.  On  being 
for  the  bleaching  action  of  the  solution  of  chlo-  cut,  it  is  dried  for  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  then 
ride  of  lime.  Rags  are  bleached  for  the  paper-  stacked  in  bundles,  and  dried  in  the  mow  for  a 
makers,  after  being  thoroughly  washed  m  the  month.  After  this,  it  is  partially  bleached  by 
engine  and  reduced  to  what  is  called  half-stuf^  exposure,  upon  the  meadows,  to  the  dews  and 
by  soaking  them  for  6  to  12  hours  in  a  solution  sun;  and  the  process  is  completed  by  steaming 
of  chloride  of  lime ;  from  2  to  4  pounds  of  the  and  sulphuring.  In  England,  a  boiling  solution 
dry  chloride  being  used  for  every  cwt.  of  of  caustic  soda  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  hard 
rags.  When  the  rags  are  strongly  dyed  it  is  natural  varnish  upon  the  outside  of  the  straw ; 
often  necessary  to  add  some  sulphuric  acid  (half  after  which  the  usual  bleaching  process,  with 
the  weight  of  the  bleaching  powder),  and  cause  sulphurous  acid  or  chlorine,  is  applied.  This 
the  mixture,  with  the  rags  placed  in  it,  to  re-  hard  coating,  it  is  said,  may  also  be  removed 
volve  for  some  time  in  a  tight  cylindrical  vessel,  with  economy,  by  several  steepings  in  dilute  al- 
till  the  chlorine  evolved  has  removed  the  colors,  kaline  solutions,  alternating  with  others  of 
This  process  is  followed  by  thorough  washing,  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  vapor  of  sulphurous 
Wool  requires  a  thorough  preparation  called  acid.  Chlorine  is  the  most  common  agent  em- 
scouring,  to  free  it  from  the  soapy  and  waxy  ployed  for  bleaching  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
matters  exhaled  fh>m  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  stances  beside  those  already  named;  as,  for  ex- 
Weak  ammoniacal  lye  is  found  effident  for  ample,  wax,  and  articles  of  paper,  as  maps, 
this  purpose,  and  this  is  obtained  by  boiling  prints,  books,  dec.  But  frequently,  colors  im- 
putrefied  urine  with  4  to  8  times  its  quantity  parted  to  doth  by  strong  dyes,  require  for  their 
of  soft  water.  The  wool  is  steeped  and  well  removal  different  chemical  ref^nts,  as  chromic 
washed  in  a  warm  bath  of  this  liquor,  untilall  the  add^  or  the  combination  of  tlua  with  potassa. 
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ProtooMoride  of  tin  is  also  employed  for  the  applied,  and  modified  applications  had  been 
same  pnixxMe.  These  are  called  discharges,  and  made,  l^ere  still  remained  adhering  to  the  fibre 
are  principally  made  nse  of  in  the  calico  print  a  substance  which  has  many  of  the  characters 
works.  The  whitenioff  of  candles,  paramne,  of  wax.  Thissnbstancehe  has  studied  at  great 
sugar,  &o^  will  be  described  in  treating  of  those  length,  separating  it  from  bleached  cotton  by 
articles.  A  process  has  been  introduced  in  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  on 
France  of  bleaching  wax,  which  is  also  applica-  cooling.  Its  few  afiSlnities  do  not  allow  of  the 
ble  to  oils,  b^  meltmg  it  in  hot  steam,  ana  snb-  application  of  any  special  agent  for  removing 
jecting  it  to  its  action  in  passing  through  a  kind  it  wholly  ;  while  the  solution  of  rosin  in  alkali, 
of  worm.  It  is  also  washed  with  hot  water  al-  combimno:  with  it,  dissolves  a  portion.  This 
teroately  with  the  steaming. — ^Hydrate  of  alu-  body,  unlike  wax  in  its  relation  to  coloring 
mina,  prepared  by  decomposing  alum  by  car-  matter,  becomes  tinted  in  ordinary  madder 
bonate  of  soda,  has  recently  been  substituted  printing,  at  the  points  where  it  is  desirable  that 
for  animal  charcoal,  for  decoloring  liquids.  Ex-  white  grounds  only  should  appear,  and  no  modi- 
periments  made  brM.  Oh.  M^ric,  chemist  of  the  fication  of  bleaching  methods  has  yet  met  or 
metallurgical  works  at  Greucot,  show  that  15  overcome  this  difficmty.  It  was  deemed  proper, 
grammes  of  alumina  may  replace  250  grammes  before  leaving  this  subject,  to  present  this  point 
of  animal  charcoal,  in  decoloring  a  quart  of  *-of  waxy  matter  remaining — ^prominently,  as 
water  colored  by  10  grammes  of  litmus;  or  for  it  is  the  one  fh)m  which  future  improvements 
sirup  colored  by  molasses,  7  grammes  of  will  depart;  and  it  was  due  to  the  distinguished 
alumina  wero  equivalent  to  125  of  animal  discoverer  of  a  process,  creditable  to  the  science 
charcoal.  The  alumina  is,  moreover,  re-  of  our  common  country,  that  no  misconception 
stored  with  less  expense  than  the  charooaL —  in  relation  to  the  great  practical  points  reached 
We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  process  for  should  exist.  The  steps  of  this  process  divide 
bleaching  cotton,  which  has  long  been  exten-  as  usual  under  those  necessazy  to  the  sdlution 
sively  known  as  the  *' American  bleaching.**  ofextraneousbodi^  and  those  by  which  bleach- 
Before  the  year  1836,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana,  act-  ing  of  the  fibre  is  effected,  and  as  presented  here 
ing  as  consulting  chemist  to  the  Merrimack  are  the  experience  of  extensive  manufiicturing, 
manu&cturing  company  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  had  at  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  company^s 
completed  an  investigation  on  the  adhering  works  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Bleaching  procen :  1. 
and  coloring  matters  of  the  cotton  fibres^  which  Steep  the  doth  in  water  at  temp,  about  90^  F, 
led  him  to  devise  and  carry  into  practice  the  for  2i  hours.  2.  Pass  through  a  bath  of  milky 
application  of  chemical  agents  in  such  order  as  caustic  lime,  containing  60  lbs.  for  2,500  lbs.  of 
to  insure  uniform  results  in  bleaching.  The  cloth.  8.  Boil  the  doth  as  it  passes  from  the  2d 
resino-waxy  envelopes  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  operation  6  hours,  counting  from  the  moment  eb- 
the  accidental  starchy,  albuminous,  and  oily  uUition  actually  occurs.  4.  Wash  through  the 
bodies  present  in  the  manufactured  goods,  are  washing  machine.  5.  Pass  through  a  bath  of  sul- 
by  this  method  reisolved  into  soluble  compounds  phuric  acid,  diluted  till  it  marks  2^  B.  6.  Wash 
and  removed ;  and  when  in  1887  the  process  as  m  macldne.  7.  Boil  6  hours  in  a  solution  of 
practised  became  known  to  the  sdentifio  carbonate  of  soda  (soda  ash),  containing  100  lbs. 
bleachers  and  printers  of  Mtdilhausen,  it  drew  for  2,500  lbs.  of  cloth,  and  in  which  40  lbs.  of 
forth  their  expressions  of  admiration  for  its  com-  common  rosin  have  been  previously  dissolved, 
pleteness.  This  method  is  founded  on  the  2  8.  Wash  in  machine.  9.  Pass  in  washing  ma- 
loUowinff  principles :  1.  The  conversion  of  the  chine  through  a  dearsolution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
fiitty  and  waxy  matters  into  soaps ;  and  for  se-  marking  1^  B.  10.  Expose  the  cloth,  as  it  is 
curity  and  economy,  it  is  preferable  that  these  folded  m>m  the  machine  into  pits  with  open 
soaps  should  have  alkalino-eiuthy  bases ;  caustic  sides,  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  carbonic  acid, 
lime  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  effectual  agent,  still  saturated  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
2.  The  decomposition  of  the  basic  soaps  formed,  lime.  11.  Pass  in  washing  machine  through  sul- 
80  as  to  convert  them  into  soluble  soaps,  which  phuric  add  and  water  diluted  to  2°  B«  12  and  18. 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbo-  Wash  twice  in  machine.  All  these  operations 
nate.  These  aro  the  cardinal  principles  on  aro  conducted  in  the  ordinary  vessels  called 
which  this  almost  perfect  process  is  founded,  but  kiers,  heated  by  steam,  *and  in  the  usual  *'  log- 
there  aro  practical  points  of  interest.  After  roIUng"  washing  machines,  with  their  special 
the   principles   wero  published,    M.  Auguste  adaptations. 

Scheurer,  of  Mnhlhausen,  sugsested  the  passing       BLEAOHING  POWDER.    By  the   action 

of  the  goods  from  the  lime  mto  diluted  add.  of  chlorine  gas  upon  hydrate  of  lime,  a  com- 

This  step,  by  no  means  essential,  increases  the  pound  is  produced,  which  is  known  by  the 

certainty  of  an  easy  decomposition  of  the  lime  common  name  of  chloride  of  lime.    By  the 

soap,  as  the  acid  seizing  tiie  base  enters  into  calico-printers,  and  others  who  make  use  of  it 

combination  with  it,  leaving  the  fatty  add  free  l^r    its    bleaching    properties,    it    is    called 

to  combine  with  the  base  of  ^^  alkiuine  carbo-  bleaching   powders.      It  is   also   known   as 

nate,  and  form  soluble  soap.    In  describing  the  hypochlorite   of  lime,  chlorinated   lime,  dec. 

process  as  almost  perfect,  a  point  was  in  view.  The   compound   was   first  prepared   by  "Ux. 

which  called  for  this  quali^ing  phrase.    Dr.  Tennant  of  Glasgow,  in  experimenting  upon  ' 

Dana  found  that  after  the  new  process  had  been  the  best  applications  of  chlorine  to  bleach- 
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ing  pnrpoMs.  He  finst  made  it  in  the  form  specific  gravity  1.6,  about  186  paita.  The  tern- 
of  itte  aatorated  liqmd  solation ;  and  the  jear  peratnre  is  kept  at  about  IdO**  F.,  and  the  ma- 
Kocoeeding  (in  1799}  he  took  out  a  patent  terials  are  kept  in  agitation  by  a  stirrer,  which 
for  impregnating  dry  qnicklime  with  chlorine,  is  made  to  reTolye  in  the  lower  part  of 
By  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  partners,  the  yesseL  As  the  gas  is  evolved,  it  passes  by 
slaked  hme,  or  the  hydrate,  was  snbstitnted  a  lead  pipe  to  the  tmrifier,  and  into  the  top  of 
fbr  the  onicklime,  having  the  propertv  of  ab-  the  chamber  in  wnich  the  hydrate  of  lime  is 
sorbing  large  quantities  of  the  gas,  which  the  depodted  in  trays,  which  are  placed  npon 
quicklime  has  not  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Ten-  shelves.  Heat  is  generated  by  the  chemical 
nant  dt  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  have  continued  to  combination ;  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
this  time  the  largest  manufiioturers  of  this  val-  exoeed  62^  F.,  the  supply  of  chlorine  being 
nable  bleaching  material.  In  preparing  it,  a  checked  to  keep  the  temperature  down, 
pure  quality  of  lime  is  required,  free  from  iron,  For  2  days  the  process  goes  on,  when  it  is 
day,  and  magnesia,  the  presence  of  which  stopped,  that  the  workmen  may  enter  with 
would  seriously  affect  the  bleaching  process,  half  a  set  of  trays  of  friesh  hydrate  of  lime 
It  should  also  be  well  and  fre^y  burned,  and  to  replace  an  equal  quantity,  which  has  been 
freed  from  all  carbonic  acid.  Enongli  water  is  exposed  4  days  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  and 
then  to  be  added  to  it  to  cause  it  to  faU  into  a  to  stir  over  that  which  has  been  in  2  day& 
fine  white  powder,  which  is  the  hydrate  of  lime.  Half  a  charge  is  thus  taken  out  every  2  days. 
Chlorine  is  prepared  by  several  difiTerent  pro-  When  well  made,  it  should  be  a  uniform  white 
oesses;  but  2  only  are  in  common  use  in  the  powder,  without  lumps,  smelling  of  chlorine, 
large  establishments.  One  of  these  consists  in  dissolving  with  little  residue  in  20  parts  of 
decomposing  hydrochloric  acid  by  heating  it  water  with  alkaline  reaction,  and  attracting 
in  contact  with  coarsel v  pulverized  black '  oxide  moisture  very  slowly  from  the  air.  When  pro- 
of manganese.  This  substance,  which  is  the  ore  pared  in  a  li(^uid  state,  the  gas  is  passed  into 
oaSed  pyrolusite,  and  also  the  similar  ore,  peilo-  lime-water,  till  this  is  saturated  with  it.  The 
melane,  frimishes  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  solution,  for  the  quantity  of  lime  it  contaioa,  is 
gtts,  which  in  the  mutuid  decompodtion  unites  stronger  than  the  dry  powder,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  permanent  in  character,  the  chlorine  sooner  es- 
form  water,  setting  free  the  chlorine,  an  atom  caping  from  it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  kept 
of  which  takes  the  place  of  the  oxygen,  form-  long. — ^A  process  of  obtaining  chlorine  from 
Ing  chloride  of  maz^^ese,  and  another  atom  salt  by  means  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphuric 
escapes.  These  changes  are  represented  by  the  acid  has  been  patented  in  England,  and  is  carried 
following  formula :  on  by  the  Messrs.  Tennant,  of  Glssgow,  upon 
MnO,  +  tHar=Mna  +  sHO  +  a  a  large  scale.  They  decompose  about  8  tons  of 
C — tr^  »  ^  \,--.*  '^.1.  J  'Z''^  c:.*V"^  nitrate  of  soda  weekly,  from  which  they  ob- 
Add         r-r-'n-  ^^  about  12  tons  of  good  bleaching  powder. 


the  first  part  of  the  equation  being  the  mate-  J?^  P'^?®*  1?  described  by  Dr  Muspratt  m 

rials  employed,  and  the  ktter  the  products  ob-  rt  '^^^^  TV^  ^^  chemistiT.    The  expense  for 

tained.    The  other  process  consists  in  mixmg  ifwr  and  fuel  is  represented  to  be  no  greats 

the  manganese  ore  with  common  salt,  and  adding  ^^J>7  the  sulphate  method.    The  heavy  cost 

sulphuric  acid.    The  changes  whidi  are  then  Sf  *^*  nitrate  of  soda  is  counterbalanced  by 

effected  are  represented  as  follows :  ♦^^  nitrous  acid  produced,  which  supplies  the 

Jino.  +N.a+8HO,8O,=MnO.80.+N»o,S0,  ^^^  of  nitajte  of  soda  m  the  manufacture  of 

■  ^         ^      '     *^    *     *^      *  ^^  sulphuric  acid. — ^The  exact  chemical  constitu- 


p«i«sid«or    cuoridcef    SBi|phari«    Soiphate  of  s«i|UMto  «c  tion  of  chloridc  of  limc  hss  ucvcr  been  defl- 

Mmttmm      Mt^^^^AM  ^  iiMfUM*      8«d*  nitcly sctfled.    By  somo  chcmists  it  is  regarded 

^-^-^  < — • — .  as  a  hypochlorite  of  lime  combined  with  an 

wtm    ckkriM  equivalent  of  chloride  of  calcium.    Dr.  Ure 

It  is  important  that  the  manganese  ore  should  considers  it  a  mixture  in  no  definite  proportion 

be  of  the  purest  quality,  in  oraer  to  obtain  fW>m  of  chlorine  and  hydrate  of  lime.    As  formerly 

it  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen  fas,    Pyrolu-  prepared,  the  mixture,  when  chlorine  ceased 

site  when  pure  gives  up,  at^a  white  heat,  83.1  to  be  absorbed,  consisted  of  1  equivalent  of 

per  cent  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  passes  chlorine  and  2  of  hydrate  of  lime;  but  by  the 

into  the  red  oxide.    Ohlorine  gas  is  thus  pre-  improved  process  of  preparation,  the  best  sam- 

pared  in  large  alembics  or  stilki  which  are  pies,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  now  consist 

made  of  cast-iron,  where  exposed  to  strong  of  single  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  lime,  and 

heat,  and  in  part  of  strong  sheet  lead;  or  some-  are   almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.     Dr. 

limes  of  stones  closely  fitted  and  cemented  to  Muspratt  and  some  others  regard  it  as  a  com- 

each  other.    The  lower  portion  is  sometimes  ponnd  of  the  type  of  binoxide  of  calcium,  in 

made  double  for  introducing  hot  steam  for  which  1  equivalent  of  the  oxysen  i8"¥eplaoed 

heating  the  mixture  in  the  inner  vessel.  The  msr  by  chlorine,  as  represented  by  toe  formula : 

terials  introduced  are  in  the  following  propor-  r  J  ^                       n^i^ 

tions,  rated  as  if  pure,  but  varying  vrith  their  ^10                        ^jci 

impurities :  binoxide  of  manganese,  100  parte;  Biuo^d.  .r  c^m         ^Bi^in^F^^r,^' 

common  salt,  160  parts ;  and  sulphunc  aoid,  of  oiy«hiMid«  «r  oy*iMa 
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However  expressed,  the  eompoand  is  generally  ships.    One  or  two  ounoes  are  pat  in  a  hogs* 

regarded  by  the  best  aathonties  as  conaisting  head  of  water,  and  after  exposure  to  the  air 

of  1  eqnivalent  of  chlorine,  1  of  calcium,  and  and  settling,  the  quality  of  this  is  found  to  be 

1  of  oxygen.    Theoretically  it  should  i^ord  much  improved. 

48.96  per  cent,  of  chlorine;  bat  by  reason  of       BLEAN,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Kent, 

ita  liability  to  decompose,  the  chlorine  in  the  England,  and  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  union 

commercial  article  averages  only  from  80  to  comprising  16  parishes.    The  forest  of  Blean 

88,  and  rarely  exceeds  86  per  cent. ;  indeed,  was  anciently  of  vast  extent,  and  even  as  late 

after  being  kept  a  few  months,  it  is  oftener  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  the  scene 

fonnd  to  contain  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  of  wild  boar  hunts.    It  has  now  lost  its  priv- 

available  chlorine.    Its  value  depending  anon  ileges.   Pop.  about  600. 
the    quantity   of    chlorine,    that    is   reaoily       BLEDSOE,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Tennessee, 

evolved,  and  as  by  exposure  portions  of  the  comprising  an  area  of  480  sq.  m.,  and  drained 

chlorine  become  fixed  by  new  combinations  by  Sequatchie  river.     It  has  an  uneven  and 

of  chloride  of  calcium  and  dilorate  of  lime,  partiy  mountainous  surface,  and  in  1850  pro- 

the  methods  of   testing    bleaching    powder  duced  407,025  bushels  of  com,  83,670  of  oats, 

are  dependent,  not  on  tiie  absolute  quantity  and  42,427  pounds  of  butter.    There  were  28 

of  chlorine  present,  but  on  that  easily  dis-  churches,    and   600   pupils   attendingr   public 

g laced.    The  operation  of  tiius  testing  its  value  schools.    Mineral  coal  is  found  in  several  parts  of 

I  termed  chlorimetry.    One  process,  in  com-  the  county.    Capitd,  Pikeville;  pop.  5,959,  of 

mon  use  by  the  bleachers,  is  in  determining  the  whom  827  were  slaves. 

Suanti^  of  indigo  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  BLEEOEER,  Ann  Eliza,  an  American  poet- 
be  powder  will  destroy  the  color.  The  ac-  ess,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Brandt 
curacy  of  this  operation,  however,  cannot  be  Schuyler,  bom  in  New  York,  in  Oct.,  1752,  died 
relied  upon,  the  indigo  not  being  of  uniform  at  Tomhanick,  above  Albany,  Nov.  23,  1783. 
quality,  and  its  solution  being  subject  to  de-  She  married,  in  1769,  Mr.  John  J.  Bleeckcr,  lived 
oompoeition  by  keeping.  The  simplest  and  with  him  one  year  at  Poughkeepsie,  then  re- 
most  accurate  test  is  the  determination  ai  the  moved  to  Tomhanick,  whence  she  was  driven  by 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  when  in  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne^s  army, 
solution,  is  converted,  through  the  influence  of  Her  husband  had  already  left  to  provide^  means 
the  chlorine  evolved,  into  the  sesquioxide  of  of  escape,  when  she  was  obliged  to  fly  on  foot, 
iron.  The  change  is  known  to  be  completed  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  and  of  a  crowd  of 
when  a  dingy  green  is  given  to  the  liquid  on  other  helpless  persons,  for  refage  from  the  ad- 
addition  of  ferricvanide  of  potassium.  This  vanoing  savages.  After  enduring  great  horrors 
test,  as  adopted  by  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  distresses,  they  made  their  escape  to  Al« 
of  1850,  is  tiius  applied :  *^  When  40  grains  of  bany,  and  thence  by  water  to  Red  Hook,  where 
the  nowder  triturated  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  dis-  they  remained  until  the  surrender  of  Bargoyne 
tilled  water  are  well  shaken  with  a  solution  of  enabled  them  to  return  to  their  home.  In  1781, 
78  grains  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  her  husband  was  captured,  with  two  of  his  la- 
of  iron  and  10  drops  of  sidphurio  acid,  in  2  fluid  borers,  while  working  in  a  field,  and  carried  off 
oonoes  of  distilled  water,  a  liquid  is  formed,  toward  Canada,  but  intercepted  by  a  party 
which  does  not  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  from  Bennington*  She  visited  New  York  in 
ferricvanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  the  spring  of  1783,  but  found  the  changes  of 
potash)."  If  the  powder  contain  less  chlorine  time  and  war  oppressive  to  her  sensitive  mind. 
than  the  proportion  required  by  the  Pharma-  Her  poems  were  written  as  suggested  by  oo> 
copcBia  (25  per  cent.),  tiie  protoxide  will  not  casions,  without  a  view  to  publication.  She 
be  all  converted  into  the  sesquioxide,  and  the  possessed  a  sportive  fancy,  with  much  tender- 
precipitate  with  the  prussiate  of  potash  will  be  ness  of  feeling,  but  the  sad  experiences  of  her 
of  blue  color. — ^Beside  its  use  for  bleaching  life  produced  upon  her  such  an  effect,  that  she 
purposes,  chloride  of  lime,  or  chlorinated  lime,  destroyed  ^  all  the  pieces  that  were  not  as  mel- 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  ancholy  as  herself.''  Her  poems  are  to  be  found 
disinfectant  and  desiccant  It  is  applied  as  a  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  uie  "New  York  Mag- 
wash  for  ulcers,  bums,  cutaneous  eraptions,  azine,''  and  a  collection  of  her  stories  and  "po« 
Ac;  a  gargle  for  putrKi  sore  throat;  and  is  etics"  in  a  volume  published  in  1793,  .by  her 
administer^  intenudly  in  typhoid  fever,  scrof-  daughter  Margoretta. 

Ola,  and  other  diseases.    By  the  facili^  with        BLEGNO,  or  Blenvo,  also  Bbenko,  a  river  of 

whicb  it  is  made  to  give  up  its  chlorine,  it  is  a  Switzerland,  flowing  into  the  Ticino  (or  Tessin), 

very  valuable  agent  for  disinfecting  all  places  near  Biasca.    A  fertile  district  of  the  canton  of 

exposed  to  noxious  effluvia.    It  is  applied  to  Ticino,  called  the  Fa^i2i»j52^n4>,  derives  its  name 

purify  the  air  of  hospitals,  ships,  Ac.  and  is  from  this  river. 

believed  to  be  influential  in  preventing  the       BLEMMYES^  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Ethiopia, 

spread  of  contagion  *by  destroying  the  pesti-  fitbled  to  have  been  without  heads^  their  eyes 

lential  miasma.    Animal  and  vegetable  decom-  and  mouths  being  placed  in  their  breast, 
positions  are  checked :  and  it  ia  thus  made  useful       BLENDE  (Germ.  hleTiden,  to  dazzle),  acommon 

as  an  antiseptic.    In  Jong  voyages  it  is  applied  ore  of  zinc,  thesnlphuret,  composed  of  sulphiur  38, 

to  the  purification  of  the  water  need  on  iK>ard  zinc  07;  often  found  in  shining  crystalsy  whence 
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its  name.  It  is  of  resinoiiB  or  adamantine  lustre;  of  tactical  interest,  showing  very  oonspicnooaly 
yellow,  brown,  black,  and  rarely  red,  green,  and  the  immense  difference  between  tbe  tactics  of 
white  colors;  of  hardness  8.5  to  4^  and  speoi-  that  tune  and  those  of  our  day.  The  very  clr- 
fic  gravity  4.063.  It  accompanies  galena,  the  cnmstance  which  would  now  be  considered 
common  ore  of  lead,  and  is  found  in  numer-  one  of  the  greatest  advanta^  of  a  defensiye 
ous  localities,  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  and  position,  via.,  the  having  2  villages  in  front  of 
the  secondary  limestones  andsandstones  through-  the  flanks,  was  with  troops  of  the  18th 
out  the  country.  Though  so  abundant,  and  so  century  the  oanse  of  defeat.  At  that  lime,  in- 
rich  in  metal,  it  is  found  difficult  of  reduction,  fimtry  was  totally  nnfit  for  that  skirmishing 
and  no  use  18  made  of  it  in  this  country.  The  and  apparently  irregular  fighting  which  now 
English  employ  it  to  some  extent,  and  its  price  makes  a  village  of  masonry  houses,  occupied  by 
has  been  about  $15  per  ton,  haJf  the  value  of  good  troops,  almost  impregnable.  This  battle 
calamine,  the  silicate  of  zinc,  which  is  not  quite  is  called  in  France,  and  on  the  continent  gen- 
80  rich  an  ore.  The  Chinese  reduce  the  sul-  endly,  the  battle  of  Hoc^t&dt,  from  a  little 
phuret  successfully.  town  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity,  which  was 
BLENHEIM,  or  Bundhkic,  a  village  about  already  known  to  &me  by  a  battle  fought  there 
28  miles  from  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria,  the  on  8ept  20  of  the  preceding  year, 
theatre  of  a  great  batde,  fought  Aug.  18,  BLENNEBHASSET,Habman,  the  most  noted 
1704,  between  the  EngUsh  and  Austrians,  under  victim  of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy,  bom  in  Hamp- 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  shire,  England,  about  1769,  died  in  the  island 
and  Bavarians,  under  'M'^Hipi  Tallard,  Marsin,  of  Guemsev,  in  1881.  He  was  of  Irish  descent, 
•ad  tilie  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Austrian  states  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  becoming  dis- 
being  menaced  by  a  direct  invasion  oa  the  side  contented  with  the  position  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
of  Germany,  Marlborough  marched  frx>iii  Flan-  dulging  no  hopes  of  her  emancipation,  he  re- 
ders  to  their  assistance.  The  allies  agreed  to  solved  on  emigrating  to  America.  He  married 
act  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  AGss  Adeline  Agnew,  a  kdy  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  the  lower  Rhine,  and  to  concentrate  all  and  accomplishments,  sold  his  Irish  estates,  and 
their  available  forces  on  the  Danube.  Marlbor-  sailed  for  New  York  in  1797.  There  he  re- 
ough,  after  storming  the  Bavarian  intrench-  mained  for  several  months,  engaged  in  study- 
ments  on  the  Schellenberg,  passed  the  Danube,  ing  the  topography  of  the  New  World,  and, 
and  effected  his  junction  witii  Eugene,  after  at  length,  attracted  by  what  he  heard  of  the 
which  both  at  once  marched  to  attack  the  ene-  region  of  Ohio,  then  almost  a  wilderness,  he 
my.  They  found  him  behind  the  Nebel  brook,  resolved  on  emigrating  thither.  He  was  a  man 
with  the  villages  of  Blenheim  and  Eitringen  of  handsome  fortune,  and  of  romantic  tastes; 
strongly  occupied  in  front  of  either  flank.  The  and  in  the  spring  of  1798,  having  spent  the 
French  had  the  right  wing,  the  Bavarians  held  previous  wmter  at  MarietU,  he  purchased  a 
the  left.  Their  line  was  nearly  6  miles  in  ex-  small  idand  in  the  Ohio  river,  called  Backus 
tent,  each  army  having  its  cavalry  on  its  wings,  Island,  about  2  miles  below  Parkersburg.  This 
so  that  a  portion  of  the  centre  was  held  by  both  spot  of  170  acres  he  proceeded  to  clear,  and  call 
French  and  Bavarian  cavalry.  The  position  after  his  own  name;  and  he  then  erected  on  it 
had  not  yet  been  properly  occupied  according  a  noble  mansion,  which  he  filled  with  rich  fur- 
to  the  then  prevailing  rules  of  tactics.  The  niture,  while  the  grounds  were  elaborately  cul- 
mass  of  the  French  infantry,  27  battalions,  was  tivated  and  adorned.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
crammed  together  in  Blenheim,  consequently  years,  Blennerhasset  spent  not  less  than  $60,000 
in  a  position  completely  helpless  for  troops  or-  in  embellishmentB ;  and  being  a  man  of  letters, 
ffanized  as  they  were  then,  and  adapted  for  line  of  elegant  manners,  and  genid  tastes,  his  home 
fighting  in  an  open  country  only.  The  attack  became  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  the 
oftheAnglo-Austrians,  however,  surprised  them  American  states.  The  stranger  who  was  so 
in  this  dangerous  condition,  and  Marlborough  fortunate  as  to  be  properly  introduced,  found, 
veiy  soon  drew  all  the  advantages  from  it  to  his  surprise,  tibat  amid  the  rugged  wilds  of 
which  the  occasion  offered.  Having  in  vain  Ohio,  he  was  surrounded  by  comforts  and  ele- 
attacked  Blenheim,  he  suddenly  drew  his  main  gance.  He  discovered  in  his  hostess  one  whose 
strength  toward  his  centre,  and  with  it  broke  commanding  beauty  of  person  was  enhanced  by 
through  the  centre  of  his  opponents.  Eugene  the  charms  of  elegant  culture.  In  the  hus- 
made  light  work  of  tiie  thus  isolated  Bavarians,  band  he  saw  tbe  man  of  refined  mind,  surround- 
and  unoertook  the  general  pursuit,  while  Marl-  ed  by  books  and  philosophical  apparatus,  who 
borough,  havii^  completely  cut  off  the  retreat  had  voluntarily  sought  his  romantic  seclusion. 
of  the  18,000  Frenchmen  blocked  up  in  Blen-  In  1805,  during  Blennerhasset's  absence  from 
heim,  compelled  them  to  lay  down  tbeir  arms,  home.  Burr  came  to  the  island  in  company 
Among  them  was  Marshd  Tallard.  The  total  with  a  female  companion,  ostensibly  to  gratify 
loss  of  the  Franco-Bavarians  was  80,000  kUled,  his  curiosity.  Mrs.  Blennerhasset  discovering 
wounded,  and  prisoners ;  that  of  the  victors,  who  he  was,  invited  him  into  the  house,  and  sn 
about  11,000  men.  Tbe  battle  decided  the  cam-  acquaintance  was  thus  commenced.  At  this 
paign,  Bavaria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  time  Burr  was  folly  resolved  upon  his  Mexican 
Austrians,  and  the  prestige  of  Louis  XIV.  was  schemes ;  and  as  Blennerhasset  was  then 
gone.     This  battle  is   one   of    the    highest  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  char- 
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acton  in  the  wMtorn  ooontry,  he  resolved  to  broken  down  in  mind,  Blennerhasset  returned 
gain  his  confidence^  and  indace  him  to  embark  to  Natohez.  His  island  had  been  seized  by 
in  his  enterprise.  In  December,  1806,  Burr  creditors,  every  thing  npon  it  which  could  be 
addressed  an  insinuating  letter  to  Blennerhasset,  converted  into  mouey  had  been  sold  at  ruinouB 
regretting  not  having  made  his  acquaintance,  sacrifice,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  were  used 
flattering  him  with  hints  of  his  talents  and  for  the  culture  of  hemp.  Ooming  into  possession 
adaptation  for  public  affairs,  and  urging  him  of  a  sum  of  money,  by  what  means  it  is  not 
agam  to  take  an  active  part  in  life.  He  held  certainly  known,  he  now  bought  1,000  acres 
out  inducements  that  his  time  might  be  advan-  of  land  near  Gibson's  Port,  Mississippi,  for  a 
tageouslv  occupied,  and  his  fortune  increased,  cotton  plantation;  but  the  war  of  1812  pres- 
to which  Blennerhasset,  who  now  found  his  trated  all  commercial  enterprises.  While 
property  graduallv  diminishing,  gave  too  ready  settled  at  this  place,  he  heard  of  the  de- 
a  hearing.  Burrs  letter  was  soon  answered,  struction  of  his  former  home  at  the  island 
Blennerhasset,  who  imagined  the  country  to  be  by  fire,  the  house,  used  as  a  store-house  for 
on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Spain,  expressing  a  hemp,  naving  accidentally  been  fired  by  some 
dedre  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  prom-  careless  negroes.  Becoming  continually  poorer, 
ised  sufficient  reward.  In  August^  1806,  Burr  in  1819  he  removed  with  his  fimiily  to  Mont- 
again  visited  the  island.  In  a  short  time^  both  real,  but  there  again  was  disappointed.  He 
Sennerhassetand  his  wife  were  fully  committed,  sailed  for  Ireland  in  1822,  to  prosecute  a  rever- 
Blennerhasset  now  largely  invested  hb  means  sionary  daim  still  existing  there.  In  this  he 
in  boats,  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  He  fiuled;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  success  in  his 
left  his  home  and  family  and  went  to  Kentucky,  application  for  aid  to  the  marquis  of  Anglesey, 
where  being  warned  of  Burr's  real  designs,  he  whom  he  had  formerly  known.  In  1842,  Mrs. 
returned  to  the  island  greatly  disheartened.  Blennerhasset  returned  to  America,  and  memo- 
However,  through  Burr's  repeated  solicitations,  rialized  congress  for  a  grant  of  money  for  the 
and  tiie  persuasions  of  his  wife,  who  had  now  spoliation  of  her  former  home.  The  petition 
enlisted  in  the  undertaking  with  her  whole  soul,  would  doubtless  have  been  successful,  but  be- 
he  persisted.  A  proclamation  against  the  scheme  fore  it  could  be  acted  upon,  she  died  in  New 
having  been  published  bjr  President  Jefferson,  York  in  most  abject  poverty,  and  was  buried  by 
Blennerhasset  who  was  in  hourly  expectation  strangers. 

of  l>eing  arrested  by  OoL  Phelps  of  Parkersburg,  '  BL£r£,  a  town  in  France,  department  of 
escaped  from  the  island  Dec  10,  in  company  Indre-et-Loire ;  pop.  in  1866,  8,676.  In  the  vi« 
with  a  Captain  Comfort  Tyler,  and  managing  to  cinity  stands  the  castle  of  Chenonoeaux,  one  of 
elude  pursuit  joined  Burr's  fiotil  la  at  the  mouth  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  part  of  France, 
of  the  Cuml>erland  river.  Col.  Phelps's  party  Originally  a  simple  manor  house,  it  was  en- 
arrived  at  the  island  to  find  it  deserted,  and  lar^d  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to  its 
while  their  commander  was  temporarily  absent  present  dimensions.  Henry  II.  purchased  it  in 
at  Point  Pleasant,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  1585.  and  bestowed  it,  together  with  the  duchy 
arrest  Blennerhasset,  the  men  committea  the  of  Valentinois,  on  tne  celebrated  Diana  of 
most  wanton  outrages,  burning  the  fences,  de-  Poitiers,  who,  before  completing  the  magnifi- 
stroyinff  the  shrubbery,  and  hacking  the  furni-  cent  embellishments  which  she  had  commenced, 
tnre.  Mrs.  Blennerhasset  bore  her  part  during  was  forced  to  yield  it  to  her  rival,  Catharine 
all  these  trying  scenes  with  great  composure,  de'  MedicL  The  latter  adorned  the  castle  still 
and  at  length  in  the  dead  of  winter  set  out  in  a  more  richly  than  her  predecessor,  and  sur- 
wretched  boat  to  join  her  husband.  She  was  rounded  it  with  a  beautiful  park.  It  afterward 
dbappoiutod  in  not  seeing  him  at  the  mouth  of  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Cond6, 
tiie  Cumberland,  but  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  and  after  many  vicissitudes  was  purchased  in 
entrance  of  Bayou  Pierre  she  with  her  children  1733  by  Gen.  Dupin,  a  gentleman  distinguished 
was  restored  to  him. — ^Burr's  scheme  resulting  less  perhaps  by  his  own  learning  than  by  the 
in  total  failure,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  wife.  Graced  with  the 
United  States  authorities.  Blennerhasset  hav-  accomplishments  of  Madame  Dupin,  Chenon- 
ing  been  arrested  was  discharged,  and  im-  ceaux  became  tl)e  resort  of  some  of  the  most 
agining  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  celebrated  men  of  the  18th  century.  Montes- 
the  ^vernment,  left  Natohez  in  June,  1807, with  quieu,  Buffon,  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  Boling- 
the  mtention  of  revisiting  his  isbmd  and  fully  broke,  and  otJiers,  were  among  its  frequent 
examining  into  his  shattered  fortunes.  On  his  visitors.  The  castle  is  built  on  a  kind  of  bridge 
way  he  stopped  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  while  across  the  Cher,  and  has  a  long  gallery  reaching 
there  was  arrested  and  Uirown  into  prison,  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The 
Having  secured  the  legal  services  of  Henry  architecture,  furniture,  and  decorations  are  all 
Clay,  he  endeavored  to  procure  his  discharge  of  thetimeoftheValois.  It  is  still  in  excellent 
by  the  court.  But  this  was  not  granted,  and  preservation, 
he  was  forced  to  proceed  to  Richmond,  under  BLESSING.  See  BENBoicnoN. 
guard,  to  take  his  trial  for  treason.  Burr,  tried  BLESSINGTON,  Majboabkt,  countess  of^  an 
upon  2  indictments,  was  declared  not  guilty;  Irish  literary  lady,  chiefly  celebrated  for  her 
and  those  against  the  other  conspurators  were  popular  social  qualities  and  her  brilliant  recep- 
never  prosecuted.     Bankrupt  in  fortune,  and  tions  at  Gore  House,  bom  Sept.  1, 1789,  at  Car- 
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rabeen,  in  the  oounty  of  Waterford,  died  Jtme  ld07.  Snbeeqnentlj,  from  the  SoandinftTunat 
4, 1849,  in  Paris.  Her  maiden  name  was  Power,  spirit  which  prevailed  in  his  poems  and  novels, 
Her  first  hnsband,  Capt  Farmer,  whom  she  and  the  qualities  of  his  style,  he  was  call^  the 
married  in  1804,  died  in  1817.  In  the  follow-  Walter  Scott  of  the  North.  Of  feeble  health 
ing  year  she  married  Oharles  John  Gardner,  and  oppressed  by  domesUo  sorrows,  he  with- 
earl  of  Bleasington,  with  whom  she  rended  drew  to  the  wildernesses  of  Jutland,  but  shortly 
chiefly  in  Italy  and  France.  Soon  after  his  before  his  death  he  came  forth  from  seclusion 
death,  which  took  place  at  Paris  in  1829,  Lady  to  deliver  lectures  in  favor  of  a  Scandinavian 
Blesdngton  went  to  reside  in  Gore  House,  union,  and  (jerroan  translations  of  them  sp- 
at Kensington,  a  splendid  mansion,  bequeathed  peared  in  1846  and  1849.  A  complete  edition 
to  her  by  her  husband  in  addition  to  other  prop-  of  his  works  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
erty,  which  enabled  her  to  diispense  hospital-  1847^  in  9  vols. 

ities  on  a  large  and  brilliant  scale.    ButtheEng-  BLIDAH,  or  Buda^  a  town  in  Algiers,  on 

lish  ladies  kept  alool^  as  her  intimate  relation  the  borders  of  the  Meti^jsh  Plain,  captured  by 

with  Count  d^Orsay,  a  celebrated  lion  in  London  the  French  in  1880.  and  occupied  by  them 

society,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  smce  1840.    Pop.  in  1846,  9^08,  of  whom  2,290 

which  he  had  been  married  to  and  shortly  were  Europeans. 

afterward  separated  from  the  daughter  of  Lady  BLIGH,  William,    an   Enrfish   navigator, 

Blessington,  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  rumors,  bom  in  1758,  died  in  London,  Dec.  7, 1817.  He 

which,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  militated  aocompamed  Cook  on  his  voya^  in  the  Pacific, 

against  the  countess  in  the  minds  even  of  many  and  when  he  returned  was  i^pomted  commander 

persons  who  otherwise  admired  her  fascinating  of  the  Bounty,  commisaioned  by  G^rge  lU.  to 

character.  For  a  long  time,  however,  her  import  the  breadfruit  tree  and  other  edible 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  principal  men  ^  fruits  of  the  South  Sea  islands  into  the  West 
of  Europe,  eq>eciaUy  those  eminent  in  letters. '  Indies.    He  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Otaheite, 

Her  Irish  warmheartedness  and  her  ready  sym-  Dec  28,  1787.    Oct.  26, 1788,  he  reached  his 

pathies  endeared  her  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  destination,  and  remained  there  until  Anril 

but  pecuniary  difficulties,  partly  brought  about  4,   1789.     He  set   sail  for  the  West  Indies 

by  her  embarrassed  estate  in  Ireland,  partly  by  with  a  cargo  of  774  pots,  89  tube^  and  24  boxes, 

her  expensive  style  of  living,  put  an  end  to  these  His   ship^s  crew  mutinied,  seiceid   him  while 

social  gatherings,  and  Gore  House  was  sold  by  he  was  asleep,  and  put  him  and  his  adher- 

public  auction.    In  the  spring  of  1849  she  re-  ents,  to  the  number  of  18,  on  board  the  launch, 

naired  to  Paris  in  order  to  be  near  to  Louis  which,  when  set  adrift  on  the  wide  ocean, 

xfapoleon,  whom  she  had  befriended  in  Lon-  was  provisioned  with  a  28  gallon  cask  of  water, 

don,  but  died  shortly  after  her  arrival.    Her  150  lbs.  of  bread,  82  lbs.  of  pork,  and  a  small  quan- 

pen  had  in  her  days  of  trouble  been  frequently  tity  of  rum  and  wine,  with  a  quadrant  and  com- 

a  source  of  pecuniary  relief  to  her.    She  made  pass^  but  no  map,  ephemeris,  or  sextant.    They 

her  d^but  as  an  authoress  in  18^,  with  some  were  near  the  island  of  Tofoa,  at  the  time  of 

London  sketches  entitled  the  ^*  Magic  Lantern,'^  leaving  the  ship,  in  lat.  19°  S.,  and  long.  184° 

which  were  followed  by  *^  Travelling  Sketches  E.    They  landed,  but  were  attacked  by  the  na- 

in  Belgium."    Her  *^  Conversations  with  Lord  tives,  and  scarcely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Byron,'^  published  first  in  1882  in  the  ^*  New  They  caught,  on  their  voyage,  a  few  sea  birds. 

Monthly  Magazine,"  afterward  I4>peared  in  book  and  spent  a  few  days  among  the  coral  islands 

form,  and  excited  a  certain  degree  of  faiterest  off  New  HoHand,  where  they  found  some  oys- 

irom  the  relation  in  which  she  had  personally  ters,  clams,  and  dog  fish^  and  rested  from  the 

stood  to  Byron  in  Italy.    Subsequently  she  pulv*  fatigue  consequent  upon  their  long  confinement 

lished  *^  Desultory  Tnoughts  and  Reflections,"  in  a  small  boat,  buried  in  the  water  to  the  gun- 

and  several  novels,  among  them  ^*  Grace  Cassidy,  wale.    June  14^  they  reached  Timor,  where 

or  the  Repealers;"  the  '^  Two  Friends ;"  '^  Mere-  they  were  well  received  by  the  Dutch  govern- 

dith;"  **Strathem;"  ^^Marmadnke  Hubert;"  or.    They  had  in  46  days  after  the  mutiny  run 

the  ^  Governess;"  the  ^*  Victims  of  Society,"  in  an  open  boat,  by  the  log,  a  distance  of  8,618 

&c.    The  **  Victims  of  Society  "  is  considered  as  nautical  miles  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

one  of  her  best  works.    Beside  her  novels.  After  remaining  2  months  in  Timor  thev  reach- 

which  were  almost  all  translated  into  German,  ed  Batavia  Oct.  1,  and  proceeded  to  England, 

and  which  especially  found  a  large  circle  of  where  Bligh  arrived  March  14, 1790.    Of  his 

readers  among  ladies,  she  wrote   illustrated  18  companions,  5  died  and  1  was  left  behind  in 

books  of  poetry,  and  books  of  travels,  as  ^The  Batavia.    On  the  publication  of  his  '^Narra- 

Idler  in  France,"  and  "  The  Idler  in  Italy,"  tive  of  the  Mutiny  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Bounty," 

and  at  the  same  time,  she  was  an  active  con^  public  sympathy  in  Britain  was  much  excited 

tributor  to  many  English  magazines^  and  the  m   his    favor.     He  was   again  (Aug.  1791) 

editor  of  fashionable  annuals.  sent  out  to  Otaheite  with  the  rank  of  com- 

BLICHER,  Stxbv  Stsbnben,  a  Danish  novel-  niander,  on  the  same  botanical  mission  as  before, 

ist  and  poet,  born  in  the  province  of  Viborg,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful,  beside 

Oct.  11, 1782,  died  March  26, 1848.   He  studied  discovering  some   small   islands   and  sowing 

theology,  officiated  for  many  years  as  pastor  in  European  kitchen  garden  vegetables  in   Tas- 

Jutland,  and  published  translations  of  Ossian  in  mania^  then  called  Van  Diemen's  Land.    In 
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1806  he  V88  made  governor  of  New  South  the  resolte  of  syphilitic  diBease.  Persons  af- 
Wales,  and  acted  there  in  such  an  arbitrary  fected  with  congenital  blindnees,  and  who  con- 
manner  that  his  colleagues,  civil  and  military,  sequently  have  no  idea  of  vinon,  have  ooca* 
agreed  to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  sionall^  been  restored  to  sight  by  suigical 
En^and  in  Jan.  1808.  The  home  government  operations,  but  in  most  cases  the  result  has  been 
justified  the  action  and  condemned  Bligh,  This  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  make  vision  of 
circumstance  has  led  people  to  believe  that  little  service  for  a  long  time.  In  a  case  related 
Blights  conduct  on  the  quarter-deck  was  des-  by  Oheselden,  a  young  man  born  blind,  but 
potlc  and  inhuman.  whose  sight  had  been  restored  by  an  operation, 

BLIGHT,  a  popular  name  for  various  distem*  was  unable  to  determine  the  distance  of  objects 

pers  incident  to  cultivated  plants.    It  may  be  from  him  by  sight,  and  7  years  after  the  opera- 

oocauoned  by  insects  either  at  the  roots  or  in  tion,  was  accustomed  to  dose  his  eyes  when- 

the  branches,  by  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  ever  he  wished  to  ascertain  their  proximity. 

in  the  spring,  or  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical  The  diseases  of  the  eye  havQ  of  late  years  re- 

fhngi.     It  makes  the  leaves  wither,  curl  up,  eeived  much  attention,  and  eminent  men  have 

turn  yellow,  or  fall  ofi^  and  if  not  remedied  made  their  treatment  a  speciality.   Most  of  our 

causes  the  destruction  of  the  plant.  large  cities  have  hospitals  or  infirmaries  devot- 

BLIND,  The,  persons  who  have  either  lost,  ed  to  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  and  Jones, 
or  never  poaseesed,  the  power  of  vision.  Blind-  Lawrence,  Mackenzie,  Hays,  and  others,  have 
Bess  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete.  It  published  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject 
is  complete  when  there  is  no  consciousness  of  Tbe  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus 
light,  and  no  ability  to  discern  even  the  dim  or  squinting,  which  some  years  ago  was  very 
form  of  large  objects.  It  occurs  in  amaurosis,  common,  is  much  less  resorted  to  at  the  present 
and  in  aU  wose  cases  which  are  the  result  of  day  than  formerly.  The  operations  for  cata- 
destruction  of  the  ball  of  ^e  eye.  In  incom-  raot,  which  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
plete  blindness,  there  is  a  consciousness  of  lens  (couching,  or  depressing,  and  dividing  the 
fight  which  enables  the  person  to  distinguish  lens  to  remove  it  from  the  field  of  vision)  have 
between  day  and  night,  and  to  discern  imper-  resulted  in  the  partial  restoration  to  sight  of 
fecUy  the  outline  of  objects  of  considerable  size,  many  blind  persons. — ^The  statistics  of  blind- 
There  is  a  class  in  most  of  the  institutions  for  the  ness  in  different  countries  reveal  some  singular 
instruction  of  the  blind  called  "  seeing  blind,"  &cts.  As  we  proceed  toward  tbe  equator,  the 
who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  objects  by  proportion  of  tne  blind  to  the  entire  population 
some  exertion,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  mcreases  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  samefeict 
imperfect  vision,  are  doubly  unfortunate,  lack-  is  observable  in  the  very  hish  latitudes.  M. 
isgthehighcultivationoftheothersensessocom-  Zeune,  the  late  accomplished  director  of  the 
monly  attained  by  the  blind,  and  yet  not  possess-  institute  for  the  blind  at  Berlin,  some  years 
ing  sufficient  vision  to  be  of  much  service  to  ago  prepared  a  table  on  the  subject,  which  sub- 
them.  Yet  despite  this  difficulty,  some  of  them  sequent  observations  on  the  eastern  continent 
have  attained  to  very  considerable  distinction,  have  very  nearlv  verified.  The  following  were 
Hie  blindness  of  the  celebrated  American  preach-  the  results  at  which  he  arrived : 

er  and  lecturer.  Rev.  W.  R  ^ilburn,  is  of  this  de-  Between  »•  end  w  N,  ut  the  imtie  of  the  bUnd 

scription. -Blindneas,  though  congenital  in  many      totheinhabitanuia i  to  lOO 

instances,  is  less  frequently  so  than  deafness,  •S'eadco*        •                 ••          itoloS 

When  congenital,  its  causes  are  generally  analo-  ««     60*  end  so*        *                **          i  to  i4oo 

gous  to  those  which  induce  idiocy,  deafness,  and  H     S2I "?  2!        -                 -          J  ?*  ^2S 

fnsanity.  Intermarriage  of  nearrilations^rof.  *     ^^  *«*»         •                 "          ^"^  "^ 

nla  or  other  diseases  of  parents,  and  intemper-  The  white  glittering  sand,  and  the  intense  heat 

ance  on  the  part  of  parents,  are  very  common  of  the  sun,  shining  always  from  a  dear  sky  in 

causes.   There  are  many  cases,  however,  which  Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  cause  diseases  of 

cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.    Blindness  occur-  the  eve,  and  e^>ecially  ophthalmia,  to  be  very 

ring  subsequent  to  birth,  is  usually  the  result  of  prevalent  in  those  regions,  and  similar  causes 

punilent  ophthalmia,  coigunctivitis,  iritis,  c^ta-  prevail,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  southern 

ract,  amaurosis  orguttaserena,  small-pox,  scarlet  Europe.    Among  the  densely  populated  nations 

fever,  mefudes,  or  accident,  from  powder,  blows  of  cenlxal  Europe  accidents  with  gunpowder, 

on  the  eye,  io.    Of  the  diseases  enumerated,  •  small-pox,  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  are  tbe 

Eurulent  ophthalmia  and  amaurosis  are  most  most  nrequent  causes  of  destruction  of  sight. 

ital  to  sight    The  latter,  which  consists  in  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north  the  num- 

paralysis  of  tiie  optic  nerve,  is  very  seldom  her  of  the  blind  is  comparatively  small,  but  as 

cured.    It  was  the  cause  of  Milton's  blindness,  we  approach  the  arctic  circle,  the  glittering 

Aged  persons  fk*equently  become  blind  from  the  snows,  the  smoky  dwellings,  the  alternation 

inability  of  the  lachrymal  glands  to  secrete  from  the  brilliant  nights  of  the  arctic  summer 

tears  sufficient  to  lubricate  tiie  eye,  from  ab-  to  the  deep  darkness  of  the  arctic  winter,  all 

sorption  of  the  aqueous  humor,  opacity  of  the  eixert  their  infiuence  upon  the  visual  organs, 

cornea  or  lens,  &c.    Iritis  is  emphatically  a  On  this  side  of  the  Atliuitic,  however,  a  difier- 

disease  of  cities,  being,  except  in  cases  of  acd-  ent  ratio  seems  to  prevaiL    We  have  not  the 

dent,  which  are  rare,  almost  invariably  one  of  means  for  an  accurate  comparison,  except  of 
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the  latitades  between  80**  and  45%  bnt  the  pro-  child.  Beside  these,  it  has  abont  600  pension- 
portions  are  very  different  from  those  embodied  ers,  who  do  not  reside  at  the  hospital,  bat  who 
in  M.  Zeone's  table.  The  ratio  of  the  blind  to  receive,  according  to  their  age  and  ciromn* 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  stances,  $20,  $80,  or  $40  per  annum,  to  aid  in 
1  to  2,828.  Tne  states  Ijing  between  the  par-  their  support  Some  of  those  entitled  to  a 
allels  of  80^  and  85",  have  1  to  2,525  inhabi-  residence  in  tiie  hospice,  prefer  to  remain  with 
tants ;  between  85"*  and  40^,  1  to  1,750 ;  be-  their  families  in  other  parts  of  the  city ;  to 
tween  40^  and  45"",  1  to  2,460.  Comparing  these  these  a  pension  of  $50  per  annum  is  paid.  No 
statistics  with  those  of  most  of  the  countries  of  instruction  is  attempted,  and  the  temptations 
Europe,  we  flud  a  great  predominance  in  favor  to  a  life  of  indolence  are  such  as  to  render  this 
of  the  United  States.   According  to  M.  Dufau,  asylum  any  thing  but  a  model  institution. — ^A 

Pnuflta  hM  1  bUad  penon  to 1,401  inhftUtuti.  similar,  but  less  extensive  institution,  was  estab- 

Beigium     1-        ;       1,816        «  lished  at  Ohartres  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 

TnSw^    1  "        *       V.'.V.V.V.'.V.  1^        »  century,  and  in  1850  was  further  endowed  by 

Sweden      1  ||        ^       1,091        *  Eong  John  SO  as  to  accommodate  120  blind  per- 

BwitzerUndi  •        •       *.'.!!!!!!!!!!  l|S        •  ®^^^    From  a  variety  of  causes,  the  number 

£gypt        1  <*        **                          97        *  of  inmates  dwindled,  till,  in  1650,  there  were 

In  Prussia  ^^  of  the  whole  number  are  under  but  10. — ^During  the  16th  century,  thougfatfol 

15  years  of  age ;  in  Sweden  only  ^y,  and  benevolent  men,  who  had  seen  with  interest 

Tbe  number  of  the  blind  In  Fnmee  Is  ftbont 88,000  the  sad  fate  of  the  blind,  sought  tO  devise  pro- 

«            -        -  bSu*"^"  "**  '"*"*  Sooo  *^®®®**  ^^  *^®"'  instruction,  but  with  no  great 
"           M        u  Qermanj*. !!'.!!!!!!!. '!'.'.!!ao!ooo  success.     Attempts  were  made  to  print  for 
-flu                                    ■             -        -       -      -        
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UnitedSutei 10,000  them  in  intaglio,  that  is.  with  letters  depressed 

In  southern  and  central  Europe  the  number  of  below  the  surface,  but  finding  these  iQe^ble  to 
blind  males  exceeds  the  females;  in  northern  the  touch,  experiments  were  made  witb  raised 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  females  exceed  the  letters,  which  were  made  to  slide  in  grooves ; 
males. — IirsTBUonoN  of  ths  Blikd.  Although  these  proving  inconvenient,  an  attempt  was 
individuals  among  the  blind  have,  in  aU  ages^  at-  made  by  Pierre  Moreau  in  1640  to  cast  them  in 
tained  to  a  fair  amount  of  education,  yet  it  does  lead,  of  more  convenient  form,  but  from  some 
not  seem  that  the  idea  of  making  provision  for  cause  his  plan  was  not  successful.  In  1670,  the 
their  education,  as  a  dass,  entered  into  the  Padre  Lana  Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  bad 
minds  of  either  Greeks  or  Romans.  They  pro-  already  published  an  essay  on  the  instruction 
cured  a  precarious  subsistence  by  begging  by  of  deaf  mutes,  appeared  before  the  public  with 
the  wayside,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples;  a  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
but  there  was  no  one  who  would  teach  them  Nearly  a  century  later,  the  abb6  Descliamns, 
more  honorable  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli-  and  Diderot,  the  associate  of  D^Alembert  in  tne 
hood,  or  rescue  them  from  the  inseparable  evils  Bneyelopidie^  proposed  plans  for  their  instruc- 
connected  with  a  life  of  mendicancy.  Nor,  tion  in  reading  and  writing.  In  1780,  Weissem- 
amid  the  noble  and  philanthropic  reforms  Intro-  bourg,  a  blind  man  of  Mannheim,  in  Germany, 
duced  by  Ohristianity,  was  there  any  provision  publidied  geographical  maps  in  relief.  It  was 
made  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  not,  however,  till  1784,  that  Valentin  HaQy, 
blind.  They  begged  on  as  before,  though  now  ^^the  apostle  of  the  blind,*'  as  the  French 
frequenting  the  doors  of  Christian  churches  in-  people  nave  appropriately  named  him,  corn- 
stead  of  heathen  temples,  and  asking  alms  in  menoed  his  labors  m  their  behalf.  Attracted 
the  name  of  Christ  instead  of  JB^ulapius.  at  first  to  humanitarian  labors  by  the  bril- 
There  were  in  each  age,  however,  some  who,  liant  example  of  the  abb6  de  TEp^e,  and 
feeling  themselves  moved  by  the  impulse  of  to  thb  particular  department  of  them  by 
genius,  sought  for  more  elevated  society,  and  seeing  a  burlesque  concert  of  blind  perform- 
more  ennobline  pursuits,  than  the  beggar's  po-  ers,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  instmct- 
sition  and  employment  The  first  public  pro-  ing  the  blind  with  a  seal  and  ardor  which 
vision  ever  made  for  the  blind,  is  believea  to  gathered  new  strength  from  every  obstacle, 
have  been  the  founding  of  the  Botpiee  dea  Bis  first  pupil  was  a  young  blind  beggar,  whom 
quinge  vingU  at  Paris,  by  Louis  IX.,  better  he  paid  a  stipend  in  place  of  his  acquisitions  by 
Known  as  St.  Louis,  in  1260.  It  was  estab-  beg^ng,  and  who  soon  proved  an  apt  scholar, 
lished  by  the  kind-hearted  monarch  for  tiie  The  approbation  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and 
benefit  of  his  soldiers,  who,  in  the  campaigns  in  i  arts,  and  the  patronage  of  tbe  philanthropic 
Egypt,  had  suffered  from  ophthalmia.  As  its  society,  encouraged  him  to  further  exertion, 
name  implies,  it  was  intended  for  15  score,  or  and  in  1786^  his  pupils,  24  in  number,  were 
800  blind  persons;  though  for  many  years  past  called  to  exhibit  their  attainments  in  the  pres- 
the  number  of  inmates  has  been  about  400,  in-  ence  of  the  king  and  royal  family  at  Ver- 
duding  the  families  of  the  blind,  who  are  also  sailles.  The  royal  patronage  was  secured  for 
domicUed  within  its  walls.  Its  annual  income  the  new  enterprise,  and  for  a  while  all  went  on 
is  about  $80,000.  Tbe  allowance  to  a  blind  prosperously;  the  school  increased  in  numbers 
man  is  $89  per  annum ;  if  he  is  married,  this  is  and  popularity,  its  pupils  became  eminent  as 
increased  to  $110 ;  if  he  has  1  diild,  $120 ;  if  musicians  or  mathematicians,  and  Hafly  and  his 
2,  $180  50,  and  so  on,  adding  $10  50  for  each  school  were  ol^ects  of  interest  to  alL    In  1791 
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a  change  came.    The  revolution  -was  fidrly  in*  gOTemment  ordered  an  inyestigation,  and,  nn* 
angorated,  the  philanthropic  society  was  broken  able  to  endure  the  scorn  which  followed  the 
up,  and  manjr  of  its  members  were  wandering  report  of  the  commissioners,  Dr.  Guillid  resign- 
homeless  in  foreign  lands.    The  school  for  the  ed  in  1821.    Dr.  Pignier  was  appointed  his  suo- 
blind  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  cesser,  and  though  a  man  of  truth  and  honor, 
state,  and  its  support  decreed ;  but  as  one  as-  his  education,  which  had  been  entirely  of  a  scho- 
sembly  succeedea  another,  and  the  reign  *of  lastio  character,  rendered  him  utterly  unfit  for 
terror  made  the  nation  bankrupt,  the  sums  de-  the  post.    With  the  best  intentions,  the  finan- 
creed  for  its  support  were  paid  only  in  assig-  oial  and  educational  condition  of  the  school  was 
nats,  which  ere  long  became  almost  worthless,  constantly  growing  worse.    At  length,  in  1840, 
Hany  and  his  blind  pupils  worked  at  the  print-  the  government  undertook,  in  earnest,  its  re- 
ing-press.  procured  in  their  more   fortunate  form.    Ordering  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
days,  and  eked  out  existence  by  tiie  severest  in  a  more  healtmtd  location,  they  appointed  a 
toU.   It  is  said  that  Hatly  for  more  than  a  year  commission  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  schooL 
confined  himself  to  a  single  meal  a  day,  that  On  the  report  of  that  commission,  M.  Du&u, 
his  pupils  might  not  starve.   At  length  brighter  "who  had  been  for  25  years  a  teacher  in  the  in- 
days  began  to  dawn,  and  prosperity  seemed  stitution,  was  appointed  director,  and  has  con- 
about  to  revisit  them,  when  they  were  startled  tinned  in  that  position  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  directory  had  H.  Dufau  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  place, 
united  them  with  the  inmates  of  the  hotpiee  and  has  filled  it  with  signal  ability.    Under  his 
det  quime  i>ingt$^  and  that  thenceforth  these  administration,  the  finances  have  greatly  im- 
unfortunate  children  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  proved,  the  course  of  instruction   has  been 
infectious  example  of  the  indolence  and  vice  lengthened  and  systematized,  and  a  judicioua 
80  life  at  th^  time  in  that  great  asylum,  course  of  elementary  works  having  been  pre- 
Overwhelmed  by  this  intelligenoe.  HaHy,  who  pared,  printed  in  relief,  the  progress  of  his  pu- 
ooold  not  bear  to  see  the  fruits  of  17  years  of  pik  has  been  rimid  in  all  the  studies  they  hav^ 
arduous  toil  thus  wasted,  resigned  his  office  as  undertaken.     The  work  department  has  alito 
superintendent,  and  after  a  bnef  but  unsuccess-  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  a  society  estao- 
ful  eflEbrt  at  private  teaching,  went,  at  the  invi-  lished  for  the  assbtance  of  blind  workmen,  and 
tation  of  the  czar,  to  St.  Petersbui^,  where  he  the  wants  of  the  blind  very  thoroughly  cared 
founded  an  institution  for  the  blind,  which  still  for.    Indeed,  this  school,  while  the  oldest,  is 
exists.    His  place  was  supplied  for  12  years  by  also  in  every  respect  the  best,  in  Europe. — ^In 
an  ignorant  and  incompetent  director,  under  order  to  present  a  just  idea  of  the  course  of  in- 
whom  the  school  had  nearly  lost  all  its  earlier  struction  adopted  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  we 
reputation,  retainmg  only  its  musical  fame,  and  give  the  following  statement  of  the  division  of 
thia  more  from  the  efforts  of  some  of  HaOy^s  time,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
old  pupils  than  from  any  new  instruction.    In  Paris  institution,  team  M.  Dnfau's  work,  Des 
1814,  the  government  became  satisfied  that  a  aoeugles.    The  pu|^il  rises  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
great  error  had  been  committed  in  the  union  of  morning;  from  this  time  till  8,  he  studies  or 
the  2  institutions^  and  assigned  separate  quar-  works ;    at  8,   breakfiist ;   from  8^  till  10^, 
ters  and  ampler  funds  to  the  school  for  the  classes ;  from  10^  to  noon,  study  or  work ;  at 
blind,  which,  again  under  the  patronage  of  noon  dinner;  at  1  o'clock  reading  by  divisions, 
loyalty,  assumed  the  title  of  the  ^Roval  Insti-  according  to  age ;  from  li  to  7,  musical  classes, 
tntion  for  the  Blind."    A  Dr.  GuiUie  was  ap-  or  other  studies  and  work,  this  interval  being 
pointed  director,  a  man  of  energy  and  tact,  but  only  broken  by  a  collation,  at  8^ ;  at  7,  supper ; 
malicions,  untruthful,  and  excessively  vain.    He  after  which,  study  and  reading,  till  9 ;  at  9  all  go 
expelled  at  once  from  the  school  those  whose  to  bed.  Each  repast  is  followed  by  a  half  hour's 
morals  had  been  contaminated  by  tiieir   as-  recreation.     The  studies  are  thus  arranged: 
sociations  at  the  hospice,  and  reorganized  it  Primary  Coune,    First  year,  reading,  writing 
with  great  pomp  ana  parade.     Every  thing  in  points,  sacred  history,  elements  of  music; 
was  done  for  show.     Manufactured  articles  second  year,  French  grammar,  ancient  history, 
were  pnrchased  at  the  bazaars,  and  exhibit-  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  music,  wind 
ed  aa  the  work  of  the  pupils.    Latin,  Greek,  or  string  instruments;  third  year,  French  gram- 
German,  Italian,  and  bpuiish  were  profess-  mar,  Roman  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  vo- 
edly  taught,  and  the  pupils  made  excellent  calization  and  singing,  piano  and  other  instru- 
public  recitations  in  them,  by  the  aid  of  inter-  ments;  fourth  year,  grammar,  arithmetic,  nat- 
linear  translations;  while,  at  the  same  time,  nral  history,  history   of  France,  vocalization 
not  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  in  and  singing,  instrumental  instruction.    Higher 
arithmetic  or  history  was  given,  and  idthough  Chwne,   First  and  second  year,  rhetoric,  litera- 
a  few  pupils  could  play  .some  tunes  brilliantly,  ture,  philosophy,  political  geography,  general 
the  great  mass  could  not  even  read  music.   Dr.  history,  geometry,  physics  and  cosmography, 
GailH6  seemed  to  regard  any  reference  to  Hatty  harmony,  and  the  use  of  musical  instruments; 
as  a  personal  insult ;  the  very  mention  of  his  third  and  fourUi  years,  moral  sciences,  political 
name  was  interdicted,  and  every  thing  he  had  economy,  &c.,  musical  compoeition,  instruction 
done  studiously  attributed  to  some  one  else,  on  the  organ  or  other  instruments.   The  tuning 
Thia  ^stem  of  dec^tion  could  not  last;  the  of  pianos  is  added  to  musical  studies,  in  the 


last  8  jreara,  I^  thoM  who  sre  dwUnad  to  (bUoir  podtionlali&t^rliiohUwiriii&niiitrnd^talknr 

that  bodneas.    Thoae  who  intend  to  puraoe  a  them  to  fill;  and  liie  same  spirit  has  perrftdedtha 

trade  oonfine  tbemaelvea  to  the  workshops  dor-  teaohingoftheKev  York, Philadelphia,  Colons 

ing  the  second  period  of  4  years,  studTing  2  hue,  and  Jat^BonTUIe  scJioolfl,  and  to  a  coodder- 

honn  a  day  onl^.— Among  the  schools  fur  the  BbleexteDttbesmaUerinstitntioDsinotberpor- 

blind  on  the  oontinent,  after  that  at  Paris,  those  tions  t^the  oonntrj.  The  term  of  lustmodon  em- 

at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  Lausanne,  braces  from  3  to  8  rears,  and  inclades  a  coarse  in 

hareattained  the  higher  Tepntatioo.  TheBritish  mathematics  and  belles-lettres,  as  extensive  ss 

schools  for  the  blmdhaTe  never  taken  &  high  thationiostof  thecoUegesoftheconnUy.andfiill 

stand  io  their  literary  training.    Those  of  Edin-  and  thoroogh  mosical  training.    The  langaages 

bnrgh,  Glaagow,  Bristol,  Nonrioh,  and  Tork,  de-  are  not  osaallj  taoght.     Under  the  tiUe  Fbixo- 

Tote  more  attention  to  intelleotoal  cultnre  than  lutdkb,  will  be  foond  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 

the  other*,  but  the  utmost  limit  attaited,  even  in  progre«  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 

these,  is  narrow.  In  the  United  Statesjarger  and  blind,  and  under  that  of  Rcbs,  Dr.  Johh  D.,  of 

more  liberal  views  have  prevailed.    The  "  Per-  the  Kew  Tork  institotion. — We  give  below,  in 

kins  Instjtutdon  and  UaMAoboaetts  Asylum  for  tabular  form,  thestatistict  of  institutionsforthe 

the  Blind,"  founded  at  Boston  In  1883,  through  blind  in  Europe  and  America,  aa  far  as  we  have 

the  inflnenoe  and  eneivetic  efforts  of  Dr.  IIow&  been  able  to  procure  them.    The  fbllowing  table 

and  the  muniSoence  of  Ool.  Thomas  Handasjd  comprises  all  or  nearly  all  the  institutions  for  the 

Perking  has,  from  the  first,  aimed  to  give  the  blind  existing  io  Europe  in  1863,  with  saohstatis- 

blind  an  education  which  shoold  fit  them  for  any  tioaas  we  have  been  aUe  to  obtun  regarding  each- 
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Thne  are,  beside  the  abore,  the  follovring,  and  hospital  for  the  blind,  Yienna,  on  the  model  of 

perhaps  some  other  asflmnH,  industrial  estab-  the  hotpiee  de  qvitut  vingt* ;  indoBtriBl  asftnm 

Dshments,  and  hospitals  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  tar  adalt  blind,  Berlin,  SO  inmatee ;  the  crSohe, 

in  which  instruction  in  reading  or  the  other  or  hoBpital  for  jonng  blind  children,  Berlin: 

btanehee  of  education  is  not  required;   the  workshop  for  blind  laborers,  Berlin;  hospital 

ho^ie«  de  qwnMs  einpt*,  Paris,  has  400  in-  for  the  blind,  St  Peterabarg  (the  tast  3  ore 

nut«a,  600  penffloner&  inoome  (80,000 ;  sooietj  asjlums  rather  than  hospitals) ;  Simpson  hoa- 

fbr  aid  of  blind  workmen,  Paris,  20  inmatM,  pital  for  blind  and  goni;  persons,  Dublin ;  Mo* 

inoome  in  1800  12,860,  expenses  $1,830 ;  blind  Kneax    asjinm   for    blind    females,    Dublin ; 

tistara  of  SL  Panl,  at  Vangirard,  100  inmates ;  LImeriok  as;1om  for  blind  females.  Limerick ; 

lUtle  blind  brothers  of  St.  Paol,  near  Paris ;  London  asflam  for  the  blind,  London ;  Jewish 

home  of  labor  for  the  adnlt  blind,  Vienna,  asylnm  for  the  indigent  blind,  London ;  asylom 

W  ■""■°>"'t  income  $8,900,  expenses  $7,800 ;  for  indigent  blind,  Amsterdam,  80  inmateo. 

INBTITUTION8  FOB  TBR  BUND  IH  THB  tnnTBD  STATES. 
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Printing  far  the  Blind, — ^It  was  not  long  after  merit,  bot  did  not  oome  into  t»e  to  any  great 

HaQy  oommenoed  the  instrucUoD  of  his  blind  extent    The  alphabet  for  the  blind,  whidi  is 

papila,  that  he  became  oonvinoed  of  the  neces*  most  generally  nsed  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 

sity  of  devising  some  mode  of  printing  by  ica,  is  the  Boston  letter,  invented  and  perfected 

which  touch  might  supply  the  place  of  sight  to  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  Perkins 

the  reader;  and,  after  revolving  several  plans  institntion  for  the  blind.  Its  peculiarities,  which 

in  his  mind,  accident  finally  suggested  the  best  it  would  be  easier  to  distinguish  than  to  de* 

method.    Sending  his  pupil,  l^ueur,  to  his  scribe,  are,  the  angular  form  of  the  letters ;  the 

desk  one  day,  for  some  article,  the  young  man  rigid  adherence  to  what  printers  cidl  Uie  lower 

found  there  a  printed  card  of  invitation,  which  case  letters ;  the  marked  distinction  between 

had  received  an  unusually  strong  impression ;  those  which  are  ordinarily  most  nearly  alike  in 

gassing  his  finsers  over  the  back  of  the  paper,  form ;  its  compactness,  and  the  sharpness  and 

e  distinguished  the  letter  O,  and  bronriit  the  perfection  of  the  embossing.    On  account  of 

paper  to  Uatly  to  show  him  that  he  could  do  so.  these  qualities,  which  rendered  it  more  easOy 

The  philanthropist  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  legible  by  the  blind  than  any  other,  and  reduced 

principle  of  printing  fbr  the  bund  was  discov-  tl^  cost  of  printing,  the  jury  on  printmg,  at  the 

ered,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  perfect  London  ciystal  palace  exhibition,  gave  it  the 

the  process.    He  experimented  for  a  long  time  preference  over  uie  other  styles  of  type  for  the 

on  the  form  of  letter  best  adapted  to  be  read  blind.    The  nnmber  of  books  in  this  letter  is 

by  touch,  and  finally  adopted  the  lUyrian,  which,  much  greater  than  in  any  other. — We  have  al- 

m>m  the  square  form  of  the  letters,  seemed  to  rea^y  adverted  to  Dr.  Boss's  invention  of  a 

offfer  more  distinct  points  of  recognition  than  phonetic  alphabet;  the  introduction  of  arbitrary 

any  other.   But,  unfortunately,  his  letters  were  characters  has  been  repeatedly  attempted  in 

too  large,  and  the  embossing  so  imperfect  as  printing  for  tiie  blind,  and  with  all  the  advan- 

to  make  it  difficult  for  those  whose  tactile  sen-  tages  of  lai^  ftmds  to  prosecute  the  work,  but 

sibility  was  too  defective  to  read  them.   His  sue-  it  has  proved  practically  a  fiulure,  because  the 

ceesor.  Dr.  Guilli^  adopted  a  different  form  of  blind  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  acquire 

letter  in  the  place  of  the  Qlyrian,  and  boasted  these  arbitrary  alphabets  than  the  ordinary 

freatly  of  the  perfection  of  his  type ;  but  the  English  letters ;  and  because  their  use  in  writing 

2  volumes  published  by  him  were  found  illeg-  or  reading  woidd  only  put  them  in  communica- 

ible  by  the  blind,  and  were  mostiy  sold  to  the  tion  with  the  few  who  had  aoauired  these  83^0- 

shops  for  refuse  paper.    Dr.  Flgnier,  who  suc^  tems,  and  thus  would  lead  to  the  greater  iaoUir 

ceeded  him,  probably  introduced  tiie  script  let-  tion  of  the  blind  as  a  class.    Three  of  these 

ter,  which,  with  some  modifications  to  promote  alphabets  haye  been  pat  forth  in  England,  and 

S eater  sharpness  of  embossing,  is  still  nsed  on  in  each  there  have  been  several  books  (the 

e  continent,  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Scriptures  among  the  nnmber)  published,  snd 

Amsterdam,  and   St.  Petersbmrg,  in   all   of  each  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  great  advance 

which  cities  printing  for  the  blind  has  been  on  every  previous  method  of  teaching  the  blind, 

executed.    In  England^  Mr.  James  Gall,  prin-  They  are  known  as  Lucas^s^  Frere's,  and  Moon's, 

cipal  of  the  Edinburgh  institution  for  tibe  Qind,  the   inventors    being   pnncipals   req[>ectively 

commenced,  in  1826,  a  series  of  experiments  of  the  Bristol,  London  and  Blackheath,  and 

with  a  great  variety  of  alphabets,  with  a  view  Brighton  asylums  for  the  blind.    We  ought  not 

of  ascertaining  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  to  omit  here  a  reference  to  an  ingenious  ap- 

purposes  of  the  blind.  The  alphabet  upon  which  paratus  used  as  a  substitute  for  books  and  manu- 

ne  finally  fixed  is  known  as  Gall's  trianffular  scripts,  which  was  the  joint  invention  of  2 

alphabet.    He  published  several  small  books  in  blind  men,  Messrs.  Macbeath  and  Milne  of  the 

it,  but  repeatedly  modified  its  form,  till  at  last  Edinburgh  institiitiim,  in  1880.    We  aUude  to 

it  approximated  to  the  Roman  alphabet   These  tiie  string  alphabet— a  mode  of  designating  hy 

books  have  never  come  into  general  use  among  the  form  and  distance  of  knots,  on  a  cord,  the 

the  blind,  although  quite  legible.    They  were  different  letters  of  the  alphabet.    This  invention, 

printed  in  1882,  and  tne  5  following  years.    A  though  cumbrous  and  capable  of  material  im- 

more  popular  and  attractive  form  of  letter  was  provement,  was  for  many  years  in  use  in  the 

adopted,  nearly  simultaneously,  in  Great  Britain  Edinburgh  institution,  though  never  generally 

and  in  the  United  States.    It  is  Imown  in  the  adopted  elsewhere. — ^The  great  cost  of  printing 

former  country  as  Alston's,  and  in  the  latter  as  books  for  the  blind,  in  consequence  of  their  bulk 

the  Philadelphia  letter.    It  is  the  Roman  capi-  and  the  smi^  editions  required,  has  rendered 

tals,  with  a  light  sharp  fkce,  and  deprived  or  the  supply  very  scanty.    Aside  from  the  Scrip- 

the  seri&  or  hair  lines,  forming  a  type  analogous  tures,  ana  the  text  books  in  use  in  the  difi^erent 

to  that  known  among  type-founders  and  print-  institutions,  tliere  were,  in  1856,  but  46  miscel- 

ers  as  sans-serif.    Dr.  Fry  is  said  to  have  been  laneous  books  in  English,  printed  in  relief,  unless 

the  first  to  suggest  its  use  in  England,  and  Mr.  we  include  those  printed  in  the  arbitrary  char- 

Friedlander.  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  acters,  which  aside  from  the  Scriptures  amounted 

school  for  tne  blind,  had,  at  a  period  somewhat  to  9  volumes  more.    Many  of  these  are  quite 

earlier,  adopted  it  here.    Dr.  Buss,  the  founder  small,  some  comprising  only  a  very  few  pages; 

of  the  New  York  institution,  devised  a  phonetic  yet  these  65  volumes,  if  sold  at  actual  oost,  would 

alphabet  in  1888,  which  possessed  considerable  amount  to  about  $70.    Provision  should  be 
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xnBde  bj  the  goyemments  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  mannfactore  of  mattreflsea,  mats,  bas- 
tlie  United  States  for  a  fond  to  be  devoted  to  kets,  paper  boxes,  brooms,  brushes,  the  fiimpj^r 
the  production  of  books  for  tlie  blind.  The  departments  of  cabinet-work,  or  in  trade.  The 
variety  of  books  publi^ed  for  tiie  blind  on  the  capacity  of  the  blind  as  a  class  to  sustain  them- 
oont^ent  of  Europe,  is  still  smaller.  The  sefyes  by  tiieir  own  labor,  has  been  one  of 
IVenoh  catalogue,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  those  practical  questions  which  hardly  admit 
oontainS)  beside  the  necessary  text-books,  only  of  a  complete  or  satisfactory  solution.  AD,  or 
a  very  few  relisious  books,  lives  of  the  saints^  nearly  all,  the  schools  fbr  the  blind  have  work- 
Ac  The  Dutch  catalogue  has  but  12  volumes  shops,  in  which  the  pupils  labor  some  hours 
in  an,  several  of  which  are  single  books  of  the  every  day,  in  order  to  acquire  some  handicraft 
Scriptures,  nor  are  the  others  more  extensive. —  which  may  aid  in  their  support.  Most  of  the 
The  printmg  of  music  for  the  blind,  which  larger  institutions  of  the  United  States  have 
seems  a  necessity,  from  the  resource  which  it  also  connected  with  them  workshops  for  the 
famishes  for  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  many  adult  blind,  either  their  own  graduates  or 
of  them,  has  been  a  very  expensive  and  difficult  others,  where  certain  advantages  of  shop-rent, 
matter — so  much  so,  that  music  is  to  a  very  great  machinery,  material  at  wholesale  prices,  or 
extent  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupUs  of  sale  of  floods  at  retail  prices,  and  in  some  in- 
blind  institutions.  This  difficulty  has  oeen  ob-  stances  board  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  a  moderate 
viated  by  an  ingenious  system  invented  by  a  pension  to  aid  in  paying  their  way,  is  allowed. 
French  teacher  in  theinstitution  at  Paris,  himself  Objections  have  been  made  to  these  measurea 
blind,  M.  Louis  BraiU6. — ^It  has  always  been  a  of  assistance,  but  in  the  fierce  competition  for 
problem  extremely  difficult  of  solution,  to  teach  subsistence  among  the  poorer  danes,  we  see 
the  blind  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing,  not  how  the  poor  blind  man,  who  has  the  loss 
in  such  a  way  that  they  themselves  should  be  of  sight  added  to  the  other  disabilities  of  pov- 
able  to  read  what  they  had  written.  By  a  very  erty,  is  to  exist  without  it.  In  one  instance  Tat 
flimple  apparatus  Hiey  could  be  taught  to  write  PhiLidelphia),  an  asylum  has  been  provided  for 
witn  considerable  rapidity,  but  the  words  once  the  a^ed  and  infirm  blind,  where,  beguiling  tiie 
committed  to  paper  were  lost  to  them ;  tangi-  weariness  of  the  passing  hours  by  such  light 
ble  inks,  intaguo-type,  pin-type,  a  small  print-  toil  as  they  can  readily  accompli^  they  maj 
ing  apparatus,  all  were  tried,  and  each  found  in  pass  the  evening  of  lif^  in  comfort  and  happi- 
some  rmects  objectionable.  M.  Ch.  Barbier,  ness. — ^The  British  institutions  for  the  blind  are 
in  1825j  had  invented  a  system  of  writing  with  mostly  asylums  rather  than  schools.  In  the 
points,  m  which  he  represented,  by  certain  ar-  greater  part  the  blind  are  received  for  Hfe; 
rangements  of  points,  about  40  sounds.  His  their  educational  training  consists  merely  in 
plan  was  fimlty^  both  as  a  phonetic  ^stem  and  reading,  musical  instruction,  and  perhaps  the 
a  system  of  wnting,  requiring  as  it  did  the  use  most  elementary  knowledge  of  figures;  but 
of  10  or  12  points  for  almost  every  sound,  they  are  taught  trades,  and  required  to  work  a 
M.  Louis  Braill6  modified  BarbierV  ^rstem  oertain  number  of  hours  every  day.  These  in- 
completely, rendering  it  far  more  simple,  and  stitutions  are,  fbr  the  most  part,  well  endowed, 
representing  by  each  character  some  letter  or  and  anv  deficiency  in  the  results  of  the  labor 
combination  of  letters.  His  plan  is  based  upon  are  made  up  fh>m  other  funds.  On  the  oonti- 
a  series  of  fiindamental  signs,  comprising  the  nent  tibere  are,  in  the  larger  cities,  asvlums  of  a 
first  10  letters  of  the  alphabet;  none  of  these  con-  diaracter  nearly  corresponding  to  the  hospice 
fiists  of  leas  than  2  nor  more  than  4  dots.  The  det  quinu  eingU^  alreadv  described,  for  the 
perforations  are  made  from  right  to  left,  in  order  infirm,  and  even  ^e  healthy  blind.  Berlin  has 
that  the  writing,  when  reversed,  may  be  read  especially  distinguished  itself  for  the  complete- 
from  left  to  right.  This  system  has  been  intro-  neas  of  its  provisions  for  every  class  of  the 
duced  into  the  French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Bel-  bUnd.  Beside  the  institute  for  the  young 
^an,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  schools  in  Europe,  the  blind,  It  has  a  cr^he  or  hospital  for  blind  in- 
New  York,  Maryland,  and  Illinois  institutions  in  fimts;  a  workshop  for  blind  laborers,  fumish- 
the  United  States,  and  the  imperial  institute  for  ing  material  and  paying  a  pension  to  the  blind 
the  blind  at  Rio  Janeiro.  (See  Bsauxb.) — ^From  laborer;  an  industrial  asylum  fbr  the  blind  of 
the  first  commencement  of  instruction  for  the  both  sexes,  who  have  graduated  at  the  insti- 
blind,  music  has  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  tute,  and  are  imable  to  obtain  a  complete  sup- 
them.  To  many  it  furnishes  the  means  of  sup-  port  elsewhere;  and  a  hospital  for  blind  for- 
port ;  for  the  blind  have  often,  ttom  their  sen-  eigners.  and  for  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm  blind, 
sitiveness  to  sound  and  the  delicacy  of  their  — ^The  olind,  as  a  result  of  their  infirmity,  have 
touch,  as  well  as  from  their  careful  modulation  some  peculiarities,  though  fewer  than  mere 
of  their  voices,  extraordinary  qualifications  for  theorists  have  attributed  to  th^kn.  In  youth 
acquiring  great  skill  in  instrumental  and  vocal  they  are  generally  very  happy,  and  even  gay. 
mnisic.  To  some  it  is  an  agreeable  recreation,  As  they  arrive  at  adtdt  age,  they  are  more  dia- 
and  to  others  a  source  of  pure  and  intense  en-  posed  to  be  restiess,  uneasy,  derirous  of  change, 
joyment.  All,  however,  cannot  practise  it,  and  discontented  with  their  condition.  It.  is 
and  while  some  find  employment  in  the  tuning  under  these  circumstances  that  some  writers 
of  pianos,  for  which  a  well-trained  ear  and  have  been  disposed  to  diaiige  them,  aa  a  dass, 
akilful  touch  are  requisite,  others  are  occupied  with  ingratitude.    The  char^  la  unjust    In- 
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diTidoab  among  them.  MamoDg  the  wooing,  nn- 
drabtedlj  often  manifest  an  nngrateftil  di^poei- 
tion,  bat  this  ia  rattier  the  reenlt  of  the  restless 
temperament  akeady  noticed,  than  of  nnnsoal 
d^ravity.  Th^  are  genendlj  endowed  with 
keen  peroeptions,  and  are  nsoallj  better 

,9s  of  enaracter  than  persona  wbo  can  see. 

)rot  charges  them  with  being  deroid  of  the 
idea  of  modesty  or  shame;  bat  if  this  charge 
waa  the  resolt  ot  obsenration,  he  most  hare 
mingled  with  a  different  dass  m  blind  persons 
from  those  foand  in  other  conntries.  That 
modesty  <^  deportmenti  which  is  one  of  the 
bluest  graces  of  womanhood,  is  nowhere 
foand  in  greater  perfection  than  among  the 
blind.    The  conaoioosness  of phjdcal  weakness' 


has  probablx  had  its  eflbet  in  rendering  them 
generally  leas  Tain  than  deaf  mutes;  while  at 
tiie  same  time  their  intelleetaal  Realties  are 
nsoally  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  fiicility  in  the 
acqaisttion  of  knowledge  is  mnch  greater. — ^The 
namber  of  blind  persons  who  have  attained  dis- 
tinction, ttther  in  soienoe  or  art,  is  yery  large. 
We  give  a  list  of  the  most  eminent,  mnitting 
many  whose  abilities  perhiqps  entitte  them  to  a 

Slaoe.  A  part  of  the  materialfl  for  tins  list  is 
erived  from  one  compiled  by  Mr.  Ghuies 
Baker,  of  the  Yorkshire  institation  for  the  deaf 
and  damb,  for  the  "Penny  Oydopedia,"  hot 
we  have  added  a  namber  of  names  which  he  had 
omitted,  or  which  have  more  recently  become 
celebrated. 
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Dtodotss 


BnwUiu  the  Aibtlo. 
Dldymni  of  AltTMUlria 

Corn.  Aofld.  Biwin... 
Aishmet  Imb  BoUoub.  . 
HamythaMlBftnl... 

Sir  Jolm  Oow«r. 

Nleabe  of  MaUhml  . . . . 

Peter  PonUDoe 

Maifiret  of  BareiuM. . 

9amm  Sehe^kfaUt  of 

Thoradorf; 
Jolm  Fenuuid 


TTldeile  Sehomberg.. . , 
HenoMi  Torrentiiu. . 
John  Paul  Lonuno. . , 
Franeieoo  BftUiiM . . . . , 


OonntdePiftt. 


PnwperFafiuuiI, 
OkodeComien.. 


Boaiehenv  de  Yelbon' 
HloboUe  Bendefion. . . 


HemjMojee 

Thoa.  Blaekloek,  B.  B. 

nieophlliu  Connkl 
Pfelfel, 

)L  WeiMembOQiis*  •  ■  ■  • 

Franpoie  Haber 

John  GonelU 

John  Oambasliis 

Mile,  de  PuBdis 

ILCeralhl 

Ann*WlIllune 

JohnMUton 

Ber.  John  Tronghton. . 


Leonard  Enler. 


John  SUnler 

Panr  (the  Weleh 

Herperi, 
Bdwerd  Bnahton.*.... 
John  Metcelf  (BUnd 

Jack). 
John  Qongh 


AtIim. 


Bniet 

John  Kay 

Sir  John  JPtoldkiiff. 


AaU  Minor, 


BODM, 

AiMa, 
Scotland, 
London, 
Belglain, 
BrogeafBeL, 
Boasj,  near 
Barenna, 
WOrtembei^l, 

Belgiam, 

Oermanr, 
Switzerland, 
Bfilan,  Italy, 
Spain, 

Mataeniei, 

Borne, 
Danphiny, 

Fnmce, 
Grenoble^ 

France, 
Yorkshire, 

Bng., 
Ki^kSdy, 

Boot, 
Annan,  Soot, 

Golnaar,   Oer., 

Mannheim," 
Genera, 
CambaMi,  It'y 
Volterra,     •* 
Germany; 
Nantee,  Irr^ce, 
Wales, 
London, 
Oorentnr, 

El 
Basel; 


elflwitL, 


Lcmdon, 

Wales, 

Lirerpool, 
Knaresbor*gh, 

Eng^ 
Kendal,  Eng^ 

Fnaee^ 


Glasgow, 
Weeaninikcr, 


.oifiO 

,]>.816 

SIS 


sn 
isai 


16— 

1450 
1S88 

IfilS 

IflOi 
IMl 


lasi 

lS6t 
17B0 

im 

1786 

ab.l740 
1700 

ab.l76S 

1706 
1608 
1687 

1707 

1718 

1756 

1717 

1757 

im 

1777 


,11.810 


1408 
1488 

10OS 

1B87 


1680 
1588 

1580 


1788 
1807 
1781 
1808 

1881 

1788 
178S 
1674 
1681 

1788 

1786 

1814 
1808 

1885 

1801 

1808 


Atadnlt^e, 
At5yeai% 


At  88  yean, 

Ininftneyt 

Atlyear, 

AtSyeacii 

Al  6  months, 

Inlnftm^, 

At  7  yean, 
At  17  yean, 
At  80  yean, 

U  M 

At  8  years, 
From  birth, 
At  84  years, 
At  44  yean, 
At  4  years, 

At  58  yean, 

AtSvears, 
In  infancy. 

At  18  yean, 
At  .6  yean, 

At  8  years, 

Inyonth, 

At  85  years, 
At  10  years, 


Wm 


PhUoeoi»hy,  Be- 

ometi7,AMnal& 
Philoa.*DlTini^, 
BheloHc,  Muto  A. 
Theology, 
In  yooth,      Philos.  dToiBoai., 
At  8  yean.    Poetry. 
BombUnd,    Poetn", 

Poetn"  A  History, 
At  8  years.    Law  and  Divini^, 

Philoa.  and  liter. 
At  8  months,  Theology  end  Mor- 

alsL 
Inyonth,      Philosophy  and 

Medidlne, 
BombUnd,    Poetry,    PhlloeL, 
LoglcAMnsie. 
At  8  yean,    Languages. 
Literatore, 
At  17  years.  Painting  A  Liter., 
InohlUh'd,  GreekTMethemat- 
ics  and  Mnsiq, 
Mathematles,  Me- 
dianicsdEAitron. 

MedidML    Mathe- 
matics,* Physics, 
History, 


1788     From  youth. 


Poetry,  DiTlnity  & 

MdAc, 
Poetry  —  an  emi 

nent  teacher, 

NatonJ  Scienoe, 
Sculptor. 

Music, 

M 

Poetry, 
Poetiy, 
Theology, 

Mathematics  and 

Astronomy, 
Music, 


Poetry.  Polit,  Ac 
Bead  BurreyorA 

Gontractor. 
Botany  and  Natn^ 

ral  Philosophr, 
Grsmmfr,  Logic, 

and  the  Drama. 
Sculpture. 
Mecoantcs. 
PoUoeMsgiitoate, 


Serersl  thedlcglesl  woiks. 
Treatise  on  the  Holy  Bpblt 

A  Greek  BSstory. 

Lllb  of  Wallaces 
Confessio  Amanti^  ito. 
Canon  and  OtU  Law. 
On  Bhetoilc,  *a 


Serend  MediosI  nwttef. 


nny. 
land 


Hist  and  Poet  Bietioi 

Idea  del  Tempio  della  Atton. 
DeMnslca. 

Geom.  Theorems  s  on  FortIflea» 

tions;  Theory  or  Planeti^  tei 
Conunentary  on  the  L«w& 
Art  of  ProlongiBg  Ulh. 


History  of  Danphiny, 

Mathematics   As-|Treat]ao  on  Algebra. 

tronomv,M., 
Moslq,  Mathemat 

A  Nat  Philoe. 


Poems,  SennoBS,  dm 

Fabler    6  toIs.  Srok 

Mras  in  reliel^  A& 

On  Bees  and  Ants;  onEdncation 

Moslcsl  OompofllUoBn. 

Guitar  Instructor. 

Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Yene. 

Paradise  Lost,  AcL 

Sereral  Nonconformist  Works. 

Algebra  Mother  Scientific  WorkL 

Oratorica:  Jephtha,  ZImil,  Ac 

Poema;  Lett  to  Washington,  Aa 


Oommuxdcatioiis  to  Bdentillo  Pe- 
riodicals. 


UniveiMl  Meator. 
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DftTidMaebMth 

— —  Pe&don 

Qfliniod 

ILFoncMilt 

Wimbredht 

Joieph  KlftlnhiHinB . .. . 

HKnle 

AlaTandwT  BodmlMwh 

OttTorShAV 

IL  Honeonlteui . .  •  m.  . 

W.  H.  Ghnrohman.... 
ILMflBtil 

AognsUn  Thieny 

Gabriel  Oaathier 

Ii<ralaBnfll6 

B«T^  W.  H.  MUbnrn. . 

W.  H.Pmoott 

PnoMS68  Brown 

Timothy  Woodbrtdge. 

Samnel  Wllkid 


Dalkeith, 

Soot, 
ParlB^Fmiee, 


ii 


Paria,       •• 
Aiusbarg, 

Germany, 
Tyrol, 

Pnuala, 

Belgium, 

Provldeneeb 

B.L, 
Pari4, 


Now  of  Janes- 

yiUe,Wi8oon. 

Paila,  Franoe, 


Saoneet  Loire, 
France, 

Now  of  New 
York, 


Boeton, 


Ireland, 
Stookbridge^ 


Deerfleld, 


fUmiblMd. 


179S 

1789 
177T 
IW 


im 

1786 
ab.1800 

1800 

1800 
1808 
1809 
1888 

1794 


1818 
1784 

1775 


DM. 


1884 
ab.1800 

18B0 


1850 


At  what  1^ 
bee 


At  an  early 

age, 
Bom  blind, 

w  u 

At0year8» 


At4|yeaiB, 
Bom  blind, 
Atllyean» 

Bom  blind, 

«       « 
At  6i  years, 

At  87  years, 
At  11  moBL, 
At  0  years. 

Bight  almost 
destroyM  in 
early  child- 
hood, 

ImperTtyls- 
ion  dnce  80 
y*r»ofage, 

At  18  mo6^ 

At  10  years, 

At  48  years, 


y«r  what  Mtobntod. 


Workf  wiittaa  darbf  VBaidmm. 


MobIo  and  Mathe- 

matloB, 
ICathemat  Pro!, 
Mnale,  &a, 
Mecbanios, 
Bookseller  dt  Book 

Golleetor. 
Oanrer  ana  Bcolp- 

tor  on  Wood. 
Director  of  a  BUnd 

Instltation, 
Member  of  Belgian 

Congreas, 
ICnsleiu  Composer, 


The  String  Alphabet 

Mathematical  Treatises. 
History  of  Instltnte  for  BUnd. 
Writing  Apparatus  for  Blind. 
Gatalogoe  of  libiaiy  (8,000  rola.) 


Treatise  on  Ednoation  of  the 

BUnd. 
Several  works  on  the  BUnd  and 

Deaf  Mute,  Ac 
Many  pieces  of  mosia 


Mnsie  %  Gompoel 
tion, 


Superintendent 

Blind  Institute, 
Mechanics  dt  MU' 

History, 

Musical  Composi- 
tion. 

Moslctan  A  Organ- 
ist, Inrentor, 

Preaching  and  iiec- 
turing, 


History, 


Poetry, 

Clergyinan  di  An- 
ther, 

Clergyman  4k  An< 
thor, 


ImpTOTements  on  the   Organ; 
Treatise  on  Harmony;  Manual 
of  Mudcal  Transposition,  Ac 
ofl  Archltectuial  Plans,  Beports,  Ac 


Inventor  of  Improvements  on  the 
Pianoforte 

HIstonr  of  Norman  Conquest  in 

England,  4kc 
Repertoire  du  Msitre  do  Cha- 

pelle,  Ac 
Method  of  Writing  with  Points, 

for  the  Blind. 
Bifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle  Bags. 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  Mexico; 
Pera ;  FhiUp  Second,  Ac      ^ 

Star  of  Atteghei,  and  other  Poems. 
Autobiography;  Disoonrsec 

Sdncatlonal  Woiks,  Hynuis,  Ac 


Among  the  instances  of  remarkable  blind  men, 
few  are  more  worthy  of  record  than  the  case  or 
the  Rev.  Br.  Samnel  Willard,  of  Deerfleld,  Mass. 
Dr.  W.  is  now  (1858)  in  his  8dd  year,  and  lost 
his  aght^  at  least  so  £Eff  as  ability  to  read  was 
oonoemed,  at  the  age  of  48.  He  was  already 
known  favorably  to  the  public  by  his  writings 
on  controYersaal,  mndcal,  and  sdentifio  subjects ; 
but  the  commencement  of  his  blindness  seemed 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  his  intellectual 
career.  Wi^n  the  40  years  that  have  since 
intervened  he  has  prepared  and  published :  1, 
a  volume  of  hymns,  composed  by  himself,  each 
conatracted  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
xhetorioal  correroond  with  the  musical  rhythm, 
a  work  of  great  labor ;  2,  a  collection  of  hymns 
firom  various  authors ;  8,  a  series  of  4  primary 
school  books,  which  have  enjoyed  a  large  popu- 
larity; 4,  '*  Principles  of  Bhetoric  and  Elo- 
cution ;"  6,  '<  Memorials  of  Daniel  B.  Park- 
hurst^'^  one  of  his  successors  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Deerfleld; 
8,  ^'The  Qrand  Issue,"  an  ethico-politioal 
pamphlet  upon  the  relations  of  slavery ;  7/^  An 
Affectionate  Remonstrance^'  with  certain  ortho- 
dox ministers  and  periodicals  concerning  the 
temper  and  style  of  religious  controversy ;  8, 
several  single  sermons.  Beside  these,  he  has  in 
manuscript  an  elaborate  essay  on  phonography, 
to  which  subject  he  has  devoted  special  atten- 


tion for  many  years,  and  a  work  on  the  '^Har- 
mony of  Musical  and  Poetical  Expression." 
During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  upon  these  works 
he  has  had  the  care  of  a  large  parish.  Dr. 
WiUard  is  a  man  of  very  active  habits,  and  per- 
forms with  ease  and  leadiness  many  of  those 
acts  for  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
sight  as  indispensable.  He  gathers  his  own 
fruit,  climbing  the  trees  readily,  notwithstanding 
his  flge ;  prunes  them  oareftdly  and  Judiciously ; 
digs,  lays  out,  and  plants  his  garden,  selecting 
and  sowing  the  seeds  without  mistake;  saws 
and  carries  in  his  own  wood,  and  seems  almost 
unconscious  of  his  privation.  He  has  for  the 
last  25  years  been  completely  blind,  and  for  12 
years  previous  had  only  been  able  to  distinguish 
laarge  objects  indistinctly ;  but  even  now,  when 
doseted  in  his  room,  visions  of  the  green  flelds 
and  sunny  dopes  of  the  Oonneoticut  valley  ap- 
pear to  him  as  really  as  when  he  gazed  upon  them 
with  the  eyes  which  for  so  long  a  period  have 
admitted  no  light.  He  denies  that  this  is  imagi- 
nation, but  regards  it  as  an  exhibition  of  one 
of  the  mysterious  modes  in  which  the  mind 
may  hold  communication  with  the  outer  world 
witiiout  the  aid  of  the  senses.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  his  great  age,  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
flmnre  in  his  intellectual  powers.  He  has  al- 
ways contended  that  the  loss  of  memory  and 
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41m  Titiation  of  the  other  mental  ftenlties  in  only  the  sdbstanoe  but  generally  the  fonn  and 
the  aged  were  the  reeolt  of  mental  inactivity;  language  of  the  2  or  8  aermona  which  he  was 
and  as  hia  own  years  roDed  on,  readved  to  test  to  deliver  the  next  day.  He  waa  nniformly 
his  theory  on  hia  own  case.  In  April,  1857,  at  cheerfol,  and  loved  aociety ;  and  hia  recently 
hia  own  reonest,  his  memory  waa  severely  published  autobiography  is  interesting  not  only 
tested  by  a  friend.  Of  110  paaaages  of  BcriiH  from  ita  genial  and  happy  tone,  bot  for  ita 
tnre  adeoted  at  random  from  both  the  Old  Judicious  reflections  upon  many  notable  men  and 
and  New  Testaments  read  to  him,  he  gave,  in  books. — ^The  Ber.  William  H.  MObum,  another 
nearly  every  instance,  the  book,  chapter,  and  remarkable  example  of  cenius  triumpbmg  over 
verse  correctly  at  once.  Of  40  lines  taken  at  apparentlv  in8uperd>le  mfficulties,  was  bom  in 
random  from  his  "Hymns.''  he  gave  the  Philadelphia,  8ept  26, 1828.  He  lost  the  eight 
hvmn,  verse,  and  line  in  nearly  every  instance,  of  one  eye  irretrievably  and  of  the  other  par- 
fiis  memory  was  tested  in  regard  to  the  gradu-  tially  in  early  childhood.  His  own  account  of 
ates  of  7  colleges,  whose  names  were  called  the  amount  of  vision  which  remained  to  him, 
from  the  triennial  catalbguesi  and  he  gave  in  an  addreas  at  the  pubMiers' festival  in  1856, 
readily  the  college  and  year  of  graduation  of  is  as  follows :  ^'Hme  was  when,  after  a  foshion, 
all  persons  with  whom  he  was  aoifiainted,  of  I  could  read,  but  never  with  that  flaaldng 
all  distinffuiBhed  public  and  professional  men,  ^ance  which  instantiy  transfers  a  word,  a  tine, 
of  all  Jnoges,  presidents,  and  professors  of  col-  a  sentence,  from  the  page  to  the  mind.  It  was 
leges,  members  of  the  American  academy,  &o.  the  perpetuation  of  the  child's  process,  a  letter 
— ^A  recent  instance  of  a  blind  man  pursuing  his  at  a  time,  always  spelling,  never  reading  tml v. 
mental  cultivation  and  practising  the  duties  of  Thus  for  more  tiiui  20  yean,  with  the  shade 
a  profeanon  with  eminent  success,  is  that  of  upon  the  brow,  the  hand  upon  the  cheek,  the 
the  l^d  minister,  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Wood*  finger  beneath  the  eye  to  make  an  artifidal  pu» 
bridge,  now  living  at  Spencertown,  N.  T.  He  pil,  with  beaded  sweat.  Joining  with  the  hot 
was  born  at  Sto&bridge,  ILus.,  in  1784 ;  his  tears  trickling  from  the  weak  and  paining  or- 
mother  having  been  adaughter  of  the  elder  Pres-  gan  to  blister  upon  the  page^  waa  my  readmg 
ident  EdwardB,  and  one  of  his  cousins  the  re-  done."  Notwithstanding  this  serious  disabilily 
nowned  Aaron  Burr.  During  his  2d  year  in  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  education,  he  waa 
college  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  weak-  determined  to  accomplish  it,  and  we  find  him, 
ness  and  inflammation,  caused  by  hard  study  accordingly,  at  the  i^  of  14,  a  clerk  in  a  store 
and  heightened  by  a  severe  cold.  His  remain-  in  Illinois,  endeavoring  in  his  leisure  moments 
ing  eye  seemed  at  first  strengthened  in  keen-  to  fit  for  college.  He  attained  his  purpose, 
ness  and  power  by  the  loss  of  the  first,  but  be-  passed  through  his  collegiate  course  with  honor, 
fore  his  college  period  was  finished  it  became  though  at  the  cost  of  his  healthy  which  failed 
in  like  manner  inflamed,  and  its  dffht  waa  under  the  intense  application  which  his  imper- 
mdually  extingniahed.  Mr.  Woodbridge  bore  feet  vision  rendered  neoeasaiy.  At  the  age  of 
his  misfortune  with  a  philosophic  and  buoyant  20  he  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist 
temper,  received  the  commiseration  of  his  as-  Episcopal  church  as  an  itinerant.  In  the  course 
sodates  with  indifference  or  contempt,  and  at  of  12  years'  itinerancy  he  occupied  fields  it  al- 
once  accommodated  his  plans  to  the  new  circum-  most  every  part  of  the  union,  and  travelled 
stancea  in  which  he  was  placed.  Selecting  the  over  200,000  miles  in  the  performance  of  deri- 
profession  of  law,  he  formed  large  schemes  of  cal  duties,  everywhere  cordiallv  received,  and 
study,  and  with  the  ud  of  numerous  young  welcomed  not  less  for  the  amiability  and  mod- 
gentlemen  who  read  to  him,  he  not  only  mas-  esty  of  his  manners  than  for  his  extraordinarr 
tered  lenl  works,  but  studied  thoroughly  an-  eloquence  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  He  offi- 
dent  and  modem  historr,  and  went  over  the  dated  as  chaplain  to  congress  dnrins  2  sessicms, 
whole  range  of  EugUah  dassics  from  the  age  of  and  witii  great  acceptance.  In  1858  he  removed 
Elizabeth.  He  was  dierishing  political  aspira-  his  £tunily  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has 
tiona,  and  had  gained  some  distinction  as  a  since  redded,  having  left  the  circmt  from  the 
political  orator,  when  in  1809,  his  attention  special  inconveniences  it  entailed  upon  him, 
being  strongly  orawn  to  the  subject  of  rdigion,  and  since  that  time  has  preached  as  a  supply  to 
he  experienced  a  religious  change,  and  deter-  vacant  churches,  and  foUowed  the  profesdon  of 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  preadung  the  gos*  a  public  lecturer,  in  which  he  has  met  with  ex- 
pel He  pursued  theological  studies  at  Andover,  traordinary  success.  In  1857  he  puUished  a 
became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  volume  of  his  lectures,  under  the  titie  of 
ministers  of  the  time,  was  admired  as  a  preacher  ^  Rifle,  Axe,  snd  Saddle-bags,"  which  has  had 
when  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  quite  a  large  sale;  the  lectures,  though  baaed 
and  was  for  24  years  pastor  at  Green  River  in  on  a  solid  substratum  of  fact,  revealing  hi^ 
the  state  of  New  Tors.  It  was  his  custom  to  descriptive  power,  and  a  brilliant  imagina- 
have  a  young  man  with  him  who  was  skilful  in  tion. — ^Be^jamin  B.  Bowen,  of  MassachusettB^ 
reading  and  writing,  and  to  whom  he  often  was  blind  from  infancy,  and  passed  seve- 
dictated  the  heads  of  his  sermons  in  order  to  ral  years  of  his  chUdhood  as  a  fisher-boy. 
stamp  them  the  more  deeplv  on  his  own  memory.  He  c^ndnated  in  1889  from  the  Perkins  institu- 
Tet  he  had  so  well  trdned  himself  that  on  Batur-  tion  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  has  dnce  then 
day  evening  he  always  had  distinotiy  in  mind  not  been  busily  employed  as  a  musician,  lecturer, 
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and  anihor,  and  published  in  184T  a  dnodooi-  iome  lands  of  blindages  are  used  to  protoet  tha 
mo  Tolame  entiued  the  ^' Blind  Man's  Offer-  simpers  from  fire;  they  are  movable  on  truok% 
ing.'^ — ^The  foDowing  are  the  best  works  on  and  pushed  forward  as  the  woric  advanees. 
the  instniotion  of  Uie  blind:  **  An  Aoconnt  Against  musket  fire,  a  wall  of  strong  boards. 
of  the  Sdiool  for  the  Indigent  Blind,"  Lon-  lined  on  the  ontside  with  sheet  iron,  supported 
don,  1844 ;  *'  Oontribntions  to  Publications  of  by  strong  timbers,  is  sufiSoient.  Against  oan- 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  IJsef al  Enowl-  non  fire,  large  sqnare  boxes,  or  fhunes,  filled 
ed^'*  by  Charles  Btkker,  1842.  privately  re-  with  earth,  sandbags,  or  fascines,  are  necessary, 
printed.  Three  of  these  ooDtributicms  are  on  The  most  common  kind  of  sappers*  blindage 
the  education  of  the  blind.  "Beports  of  Juries  consists  of  a  very  large  gabion,  or  cylinder  of 
at  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  London,  1851,  on  wicker  work,  filled  with  nisdnes,  which  is  roUed 
Printinff  fbr  the  Blind.**  ^'National  Magadne,  before  them  by  the  Workmen.  Wherever  the 
K.  Y.,  January  to  Julv,  1867:  Sketches  of  Hu-  sap  has  to  be  covered  in  from  above,  the  blind- 
mane  Institutions—- The  Blind;*'  ** Reports  of  age  is  oonstructed  by  laying  square  balks 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asy-  across  the  top,  and  covering  them  with  fascines^ 
hun  fbr  the  Blind,'*  1888-1858 ;  I>e8  aoeuglk^  and  finally  witli  earth,  which  renders  them  snf- 
comidiratknu  tiir-leur  Stat  fihytique^  moral  H  ficiently  bottnb  and  shot  proofl 
inUUedtwl^  par  Pr  A.  Du&u,  Paris,  2d  edition,  BLIND  WORM  {anguUfragUu,  Linn.).  The 
enlarged;  LHnstitutdesjewnMoioefAglM  de  Pa^  name  of  this  animal  is  very  badly  chosen,  as 
ii^  9on  histowe  etMsproeStUicP&nBeiffnemeiUj  par  it  is  neither  a  worm,  nor  is  it  blind.  It  be- 
L  Qnadet,  Paris,  1850 ;  De  la  bier^auanee  wib-  longs  to  the  class  of  reptiles,  to  the  order  of 
liquSy  par  Baron  de  Gerando,  Paris,  1850 ;  Ifaur  saurians,  and  to  the  fimmy  of  scinooids,  or  lepU 
veauproeSdsp&ur  reprStmier  par  dee  points  la  doMuri;  this  &mily  is  extremely  interesting^ 
forme  mSme  de»  lattreB^  par  Louis  Braill6,  Paris,  as  it  seems  to  establish  a  gradation  between  the 
188^ ;  Notice  historigue  ot  $tati9tiaue  mtr  VHm^  true  saurians  and  the  serpents,  by  means  of  the 
pioe  royal  dee  Qnivnge  Vingte^  par  Battelle,  Par-  genus  angn/ii  and  others  nearly  allied  to  it,  in 
is,  1885,  E.  Morel;  AtmcdeB  ae  Pidueation  dee  which  the  body  becomes  elongated  and  ser- 
eowdrmuete  et  dee  aoeuglee,  Paris,  1844-1862 ;  pentiform,  the  ribs  increase  in  number,  and  the 
Le  hienfaitewr  dee  eowrdrm^iete  et  dee  aceuglee^  limbs  cease  to  appear  extemaDy,  being  quite 
par  rabb6  Daras,  1858-1856 ;  Bcuyportt  eur  lee  rudimentaiy.  We  see  a  similar  approach  to  the 
etailieBemenepourleeefeeugleeenAngleterre^paT  ophidians  in  some  of  the  cydosaurians,  as  in 
l*abb6  Carton,  Brussels,  1845 ;  Bcmporte  prS^  the  amphisboana,  which  is  most  properly  a  sau- 
eentfe  a/u  eoneeU  gMrdt  de  PaeUe  aee  aMuglee  rian.  These  intermediate  forms  were  placed  by 
de  Laueanne,  Lausanne.  1858  ;  Getehiehte  dee  Gray  in  his  order  of  saurophidians;  while  Mer- 
BUndenunterriehte  tmd  der  BUndenanstdlten,  rem,  unable  to  draw  the  line  between  ophidians 
Ton  I.  W.  Klein,  Vienna,  1887;  Aneiohten  Hber  and  saurianswunited  them  into  the  single  order 
die  ErHekung^  AuebUduna  und  Vereorgung  der  equamata.  The  body  and  taU  of  the  Uind* 
Blinde%  von  M.  Bolezalek,  Pesth,  Hungary,  worm  ^or  alowworm,  as  it  is  often  called)  are 
1841 ;  Ueber  die  Notkwendigieit  einer  ewecb-  cylindrical  and  snake-like,  the  latter  being  as 
mdaeigen  Binriehtung  und  Venealtung  i)on  long  as  the  fcnrmer,  and  even  longer ;  the  hea^ 
Mindenunterriehte,  ifmehungeinetituten^  etc.  triangular  and  rounded  in  front,  is  covered 
von  M.  T^fti^hm^np^  Brunsvrick,  1848.  by  11  large  and  several  smaller  plates ;  the 
BLINDAGE,  in  fortification^  any  fixture  nostrils  are  lateral,  each  opening  m  the  cen- 
fbr  preventing  the  enemy  from  seeing  what  is  tre  of  the  nasal  plates :  the  tongue  is  free,  flat^ 
going  on  in  a  particulw  spot.  Such  are,  for  in-  not  retractile  into  a  sheath,  divided  slightly  at 
stance,  the  fascines  placed  on  l^e  inner  crest  of  the  end,  but  not  forked  like  that  of  the  serpent, 
a  battery,  and  oontmued  over  the  top  of  the  its  surface  partly  granular  and  partly  velvety; 
embrasures;  they  make  it  more  diffictut^  frt>m  the  palate  is  not  toothed;  the  jaw  teedi  are 
a  distance,  to  perceive  any  thiuff  through  tiie  small,  sharp,  and  inclined  backward.  The  bonea 
embrasures.  More  c<Mnplete  blindEiges  are  some*  of  the  head  are  not  movable,  as  in  serpents, 
times  fixed  to  the  embrasureSi  consisting  of  2  and  the  jaws  are  short  and  united  firmly  at  the 
stout  boards,  moving  in  slides  from  either  side,  symphysis,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth  \a 
80  that  the  embrasure  can  be  completely  dosed  always  the  same,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
by  them.  If  the  line  of  fire  is  always  directed  great  mobility  and  extensibility  of  those  parts 
to  the  same  spot,  they  need  not  be  opened  out  in  (^hidians.  The  genus  anguis^  and  its  allied 
when  t^e  gun  is  run  out,  a  hole  being  cut  genera,  also  approach  the  saurians,  and  differ 
through  them  for  the  muzzle  to  pass.  A  mo v-  from  the  serpents,  in  having  two  eyelids,  moving 
able  lid  doses  the  hole,  when  necessary.  Other  vertically,  and  capable  of  entirdy  covering  the 
Uindages  are  used  to  cover  the  gunners  in  a  eye,  the  lower  one  provided  with  scales.  The 
battery  from  vertical  fire ;  tiiey  consist  of  plain  external  auditory  foramen  is  distinct,  though 
strong  timbers,  one  end  of  which  is  laid  on  the  smaU  and  linear ;  there  are  no  legs,  but  the  ru- 
inner  crest  of  the  parapet,  tiie  other  on  the  diments  of  the  shoulder,  sternum,  and  pelvis, 
ground.  Unless  the  diells  are  very  heavy,  and  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  while 
come  down  nearly  in  a  vertical  direction,  they  in  the  snakes  they  are  reduced  to  a  mere  ves- 
do  not  pass  through  such  a  blindage,  butmere^  tige  of  a  posterior  extremity.  The  scales  are 
grace  i^  and  go  (^  at  an  angle.    In  trenching,  d-sided,  except  on  the  sides  where  they  are 
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ibomboid ;  smooth,  imbriottedf  or  flgh*1ike^  and  mon  bKatering  plaster.  Morbid  aetton  in  ona 
nearly  of  the  same  size  above  and  beneath,  part  €d  die  organiam  may  oft^i  be  relieved  or 
One  long  is  muoh  more  devdoped  than  the  removed  bj  ooonter-irritation  in  another  and  a 
other,  as  in  serpents ;  the  opening  of  the  doa-  neighboring  part,  and  on  this  principle  tiie  blis- 
ca  is  transverse.  The  blindworm  is  found  in  ter  Ib  applied.  When  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
£arq>e,  from  Rosoa  and  Sweden  to  the  Medi-  blister  is  required,  the  vinegar  of  cantharides  is 
terranean,  and  also  in  northern  Africa ;  it  forms  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  application.  A 
now  the  onlj  species  of  the  genus  angvi$^  which  piece  of  blotting-paper  moistened  with  this  fluid 
formerljr  indnded  all  the  scaled  reptiles  with  nuses  a  blister  almost  immediately.  It  is  some- 
very  short  or  no  feet,  and  with  the  scales  nearly  times  thus  applied  behind  the  ears  in  toothache^ 
alike  above  and  below.  It  is  gentle  and  inof-  or  over  the  stomadi  in  cases  of  suddmi  cramp^ 
fensive  in  its  habits^  and  *  quite  narmless:  even  The  raw  surfiMO  produced  in  this  manner  af- 
if  provoked  to  bite,  its  teeth  are  so  small  and  fords  a  ready  means  of  introducing  certain 
weak  as  hardly  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  medicinal  substances  into  the  system  by  ab- 
human  skin.  It  is  very  timid,  and  when  taken  sorption ;  morphine,  for  instance,  sprinkled  on 
hold  of  is  in  the  habit  of  forcibly  and  stiffly  this  raw  surface,  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  pa- 
oontracting  the  body,  in  which  state  it  becomes  tients  may  be  thus  relieved  where  rememes 
so  fragile  as  to  be  broken  by  a  slight  blow,  or  could  not  be  otherwise  employed,  as  in  oolio, 
an  attempt  to  bend  it;  hence  the  specific  name  cholera,  he 

given  to  it  by  linnous.  The  glass-snake,  so  BIIZARD,  Sir  WnxiAii,  an  English  anato- 
called,  an  American  species  of  aanrian,  cphisat^  mist,  bom  near  London,  1748,  died  in  London, 
ru$j  possesses  the  same  property,  as  do  many  Aug.  28, 1885.  In  1780  he  was  elected  surgeon 
other  scinooids.  There  is.no  rupture  of  muscu-  of  London  hospital,  and,  a  few  years  after,  com- 
lar  fibre,  but  a  separation  of  one  layer  from  the  menced  lectunng  on  anatomy.  The  old  cor- 
a4Joining  one ;  in  such  cases,  the  detached  por*  poration  of  surgecms  elected  him  professor  of 
tion  is  said  to  be  reproduced  the  next  year,  anatomy  in  1787,  and  when  it  obtained  a  new 
From  its  smoothness  it  is  able  to  penetrate  into  charter  as  the  college  of  surgeons,  he  and  Sir 
very  small  openings,  and  it  delights  to  burrow  Everard  Home  Jointiy  filled  that  chair.  Twice 
in  soft  dry  soil,  and  under  decaying  wood  and  he  was  president  of  the  college,  thrice  he  deliv- 
leaves;  it  moves  by  lateral  contractions,  and  ered  the  Hunterian  oration,  and  when  John 
sheds  its  skin,  according  to  Bell,  like  the  true  Hunter's  great  collection  was  presented  to  the 
snakes;  it  is  ovo-viviparous,  the  young  being  college  by  the  government  Mr.  JBlizard  present- 
brought  forth  alive  in  June  or  July,  to  the  num-  ed  his  o  wn,  consisting  of  900  preserved  sped- 
ber  of  from  7  to  14.  The  general  color  is  a  mens  in  anatomy  and  pathology.  In  1819  he 
brownish  gray,  with  a  silvery  glance,  with  sev-  founded  the  Hunterian  sodety.  His  health  was 
eral  parallel  longitudinal  rows  of  oark  spots  on  so  good  that  he  never  had  a  day's  illness.  In 
the  sides,  and  one  along  the  middle  of  the  back;  his  92d  year  his  sight  fiiiled  frc>m  a  cataract, 
the  lengOi  is  from  10  to  14  inches,  of  which  the  which  being  removed,  he  regained  the  use  of  his 
head  is  about  half  an  inch.  Its  food  consiste  of  eyes.  He  was  an  excellent  anatomist,  but  nev* 
worms,  insects,  and  small  terrestrial  mollusks;  er  was  distLnguished  as  a  suigeon.  Heeontrib- 
it  is  not  fond  of  the  water.  In  France  it  is  nted  littie  to  medical  literature.  • 
oaUed  Vonet.  The  blindworm  approadies  the  BLOCH,  Mabxus  Ei-iibkb,  a  German  nat- 
cphidians,  then,  in  its  form,  manner  of  progres-  nralist  of  Jewish  descent,  born  at  Anspach  in 
non,  absence  of  feet  number  of  ribs,  and  ine-  1728,  died  Auff.  6,  1799.  On  arriving  at  noan- 
quality  of  lung  development;  but  it  evidentiy  hood,  almost  uliterate,  he  thoroughly  learned 
bdongs  to  the  sdncoid  saurians  by  the  struo-  German  and  Latin,  studied  the  natural  sdences 
ture  of  the  tongue,  head,  and  jaws,  by  the  oo-  in  general,  and  then  devoted  himself  exclusive- 
ourrence  of  movable  eyelids,  and  by  tiie  pecu-  ly  to  natural  history.  His  most  important  work 
liarities  of  the  vertebral  colunm.  is  his  ''  Natural  History  of  Fishes."    He  made 

BUSTER,  a  topical  appUoation,  whidi,  ap-  important  additions  to  ichthyology, 

plied  to  the  skin,  produces  an  irritation,  and  6L00E,  the  term  used  on  board  vessels  to 

raises  the  cutide  in  the  form  of  a  veside  filled  designate  the  case  induding  a  sheave,  called  by 

with  serous  fiuid.    The  powder  of  the  dried  lan£men  a  pulley.  Two  or  more  blocks^  with  the 

oantharis,  or    Spanish    fly,  operates   rapidly,  necessary  ropes  to  use  them  in  combination,  are 

with  certainly,  and  is  now  invariablv  used  for  ciJled  a  tackle.    Blocks  or  ships'  pulleys  are 

this  purpose.    Cantharides  or  Spanish  flies  are  generally  made  of  wood.     The  case  extends  be- 

a  species  of  beetie  conunon  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sici-  yond  the  sheave,  and  is  rounded  on  all  sides,  so 

hr,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.    They  are  that  ropes  may  not  be  caught  between  the  case 

round  adhering  to  tne  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  li-  and  the  sheave,  or  cut  by  friction  against  sharp 

lac,  the  willow,  and  other  trees  or  shrubs,  edges.    The  strap  around  a  block  is  usually  a 

They  are  usually  collected  before  sunrise,  in  the  piece  of  rope,  the  shaft  being  of  iron.  The  wood 

months  of  June  and  July,  and  are  killed  by  be-  used  to  make  the  sheave  must  be  very  tough ; 

ing  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  vinegar^  after  that   used   for   the  case  must  be  -softer,  to 

which  they  are  dried  in  a  stove.    These  insects  be  less   iz^urions  to  the  ropes   with   which 

are  employed  for  medicinal  uses,  both  internal-  it  incidentally  comes  in  contect — Block  Mak- 

ly  and  externally,  but  chiefly  to  make  the  com-  ufactubb.     The  automatic    machinery  now 
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la  use  for  mannfiM^fcnrixig  blodm  was  inyent*  heldbetween  2  mandrels,  and  the  orown  saw,  a^d* 

ed  in  1801  by  Mr.  Brun^  who  built  the  first  ing  on  a  hollow  shaft,  is  pressed  against  the 

set  of  machines  for  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard,  wood  by  moving  a  lever  which  also  pudies  for- 

England,  in  1806.     The  English  government  ward  a  centre-bit.    2.  The  coaldng  engine,  to 

rewarded  die  inventor  with   $100,000.    The  cut  around  the  centre  hole  of  the  sheave  8 

several  machines,  In  the  order  in  which  they  are  half  holes,  in  which  a  properly  shaped  piece  of 

used  to  finish  blocks,  are :  1.  A  straight  cross-  brass  is  inserted  to  form  the  bearing.   8.  A  face 

ontting  saw,  which  divides  the  logs  in  pieces  of  turning  lathe,  in  which  the  sheaves  are  placed 

3ual  fength.    This  saw  is  elevated  by  means  between  fiat  chucks,  on  a  mandrel  which  cen- 

a  rope  passing  over  a  return  pulley,  to  let  the  tres  them  perfectly.    The  putting  together  is 

log  advance ;  when  let  down  it  cuts  through  necessarily  done  by  handwork. 

the  wood,  while  a  stop,  properly  placed,  pre-  BLOOK,  Aibbbobt,  a  German  agriculturisti 

vents  its  cutting  the  bench.  2.  A  circular  cross-  born  March  6,  1774,  at  Sagan,  died  in  Silesia, 

ontting  saw,  suq)ended  on  a  parallel  frame,  so  Nov.  21,  1847.    He  left  various  writings  upon 

that  the  axis  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  pulled  agricultural  economy,  and  exerted  a  good  influ* 

back  or  pushed  rorward,  still  remaining  parallel  ence  upon  the  improvement  of  manure,  the  cul- 

to  its  original  podtion.    This  axis  is  also  free  to  ture  of  potatoes,  sheep  breeding,  and  tb&  econ- 

sBde  lengthwise,  so  that  the  several  positions  of  on^  and  trans^antation  of  fruito. 

the  saw  are  in  the  same  plane  or  in  parallel  BLOOK  HOUSE,  a  redoubt  of  wood,  usually 

planes.    This  saw  is  used  to  cut  the  short  logs  of  2  stories,  the  lower  sunk  a  few  feet  into  the 

from  the  first  machine  in  pieces  of  the  lengUi  ground,  and  the  upper  projecting  a  few  feet  be- 

of  the  blocks  to  be  made.    The  saw  is  small  in  yond  the  lower  on  all  sides.    It  should  be  built 

diameter,  and  made  movable,  for  the  purpose  of  of  logs  18  inches  square  on  the  ground  fioor, 

cutting  the  wood  half  way  from  the  top  and  and  12  inches  square  in  the  upper  story.    It  is 

from  the  bottom.    8.  A  circular  ripping  saw  of  loopholed,  and  grated  hatches  sliould  be  made  in 

ordinary  construction  divides  the  portions  of  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke.    Its  place  is 

logs  into  as  many  parallelepipeds  as  there  are  at  2  diagonal  angles  of  a  pidcet-work,  and 

blocks  to  be  made.    4.  A  boring  machine,  in  it  often  enables  a  feeble  garrison  which  is  ex- 

which  a  block  is  firmly  held  by  a  screw  press-  pecting  relief  to  hold  an  important  place  longer 

ing  on  the  centre  of  a  face  against  8  points  act-  than  it  otherwise  could.    It  has  been  mudi  em- 

ing  on  the  opposite  face.    There  is  a  borer  to  ployed  as  a  defence  against  Indians  in  America, 

bore  the  hole  for  the  centre  pin,  and  several  and  by  the  French  in  Algeria, 

other  boring  tools,  set  at  right  angles  with  the  BLOOK  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic 

firsti  for  preparing  the  sheave  hole  or  holes.   6.  ocean,  midway  between  Montauk  point,  at  the 

A  mortising  machine,  somewhat  like  the  pre-  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  and  Point  Ju- 

oeding^  in  which  chisels  with  an  up  and  down  dith,  8  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5  mil^  wide, 

motion  are  substituted  for  the  borers;  this  per-  It  belongs  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and 

Ibcts  the  sheave  holes.    6.  A  comer  saw.    This  constitutes  the  township  of  New  Shoreham. 

is  an  ordinary  circular  saw,  with  an  adjustable  On  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  light-house  with  2  fixed 

gutter  as  a  guide  for  the  blocks,  for  cutting  the  lights,  58  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat. 

4  comers  a^d  transforming  the  original  parallel-  4P  Id'  K,  loi^.  71^  86'  W. 

opiped  into  an  octagonal  prism.   7.  Ashaniujg  BLOOKAD]^  in  international  law,  is  the 

machine,  in  which  a  circular  row  of  blocks  is  dosing  a  port  of  an  enemy  by  a  besieging  force. 

made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  each  block  The  effect  of  it  is  that  all  communication  with 

havings  at  the  same  time,  a  slow  rotary  motion  the  place  thus  blockaded  becomes  unlawful,  and 

on  its  own  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  tools  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations  attempting  to  sail 

being  regulated  by  a  metal  block  similar  to  into  or  out  of  the  port,  become  liable  to  confis- 

ihose  that  are  to  be  made.    This  machine  is  en-  cation.   This  rule,  which  is  universally  admitted 

dosed  in  an  iron  cage  to  protect  the  men  at  by  civilized  nations,  is  subject  to  several  lim- 

work  from  being  maimed  or  killed  should  the  itations,  which  are  also  admitted  in  theory, 

blocks    be    aoddentally   detached   and   sent  though  in  the  application  of  them  di£Scult  ques- 

thiough  the  room  by  centrifhgal  force.    8.  A  tions  often  arise.    1.  The  blockade  must  be 

scoring  engine,  an  ordinary  rotary  cutter  of  the  act  of  a  belligerent^  and  this  imports  the 

bnss^  with  round  edges,  from  which  project  2  existence  of  war.    The  actual  declaration  of 

founded  chisels  for  cutting  around  the  luocks,  war  may  not  be  necessary ;  a  blockade  is  some- 

in  the  direction  of  the  longest  diameter,    a  times  the  commencement  of  war,  but  it  is  es- 

groove  for  the  reception  of  a  metd  or  rope  sential  that  it  should  be  by  the  direction  of  a 

strap.    The  shdls  of  the  blocks  are  thus  form-  sovereign  power  with  hostile  intent.    2.  The 

ed,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  polish  blockamng  force  must  be  such  as  to  make  it 

them  by  hand  labor.    The  sheaves,  made  of  hazardous  to  attempt  to  enter  the  port,  and 

lignum-vitS3,  are  cut  from  the  logs  crosswise  to  any  port  upon  whid^  the  force  is  not  brou^t 

the  fibres,  of  a  littie  more  than  the  thickness  to  bear,  is  not  to  be  deemed  subject  to  blocki^e. 

desired.    They  are  finished  by  the  machines  A  declaration  by  a  belligerent  that  a  port  or 

which  we  will  now  describe :  1.  A  crown  saw,  district  of  an  enemy  is  in  a  state  of  blockade, 

the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  when  there  is  not  an  adequate  naval  force  to 

sheaves.    The  flat  pieces  of  lignum-vit»  are  support  it,  is  wholly  inoperative  against  nea- 
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tabL  Hm ''flrmed  nsiitnli^  of  irao^  oOBr  flndwasaiiheilageofLoidtlmrg,  inl745.  it 
nBting  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  and  1783,  hATing  raited  a  Talnahle  caiigo  from  a 
of  Hc^land  and  France,  preacribed  as  a  oondi-  yeesel  sunk  near  Plynumth,  he  became  poeseosed 
tion  of  blockade  that  there  most  be  a  snffident  with  the  idea  of  reoovering  the  boried  treasores 
number  of  yessels  near  the  port  to  make  an  of  the  ocean,  and  went  to  Spain  and  to  "EnglMi^^ 
entry  apparentlj  dangerons.  It  was  also  do-  where  he  proposed  to  raise  the  Bojal  Qeorga 
dared  that  the  intercourse  of  neutral  ships  with  But  he  met  with  Mttle  favor  in  either  ooontix. 
the  ports  of  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  not  After  his  return,  he  commenced  the  mannCMy 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  could  not  be  interrupted  ture  of  duck,  in  1791.  In  1798  he  removed 
except  so  f)ir  as  respected  warlike  stores  and  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  and  be^an  the  constroction 
ammunition,  and  tbat  neither  the  vessel  nor  of  the  canal  which  bears  1^  name,  around  the 
residue  of  the  goods  should  be  liable  to  seisare.  Axnoskeag  falls*  Before  it  was  completed,  after 
To  this  dedarataon  England  refused  assent.  In  expending  large  sums  upon  it,  he  nU  into  em- 
1801,  the  same  oueetion  came  up  again,  and  the  banaasments,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  te 
rights  of  neutral  powers  were  masted  iq;>on  as  debt  He  was  rigidly  temperate,  eiqiosed  him- 
beibre  by  the  same  govemmenta.  The  rule  as  self  freely,  and  intended  W  his  mode  of  life 
to  wliat  constituted  blockade  was  at  the  time  to  polong  it  to  the  aoe  of  100  years,  but  he 
mudi  more  broadly  maintained  by  En^and,  died  in  conaequence  of  exposure  in  a  journey 
but  the  result  of  the  discnssion  then  and  since,  ihnn  Boston  to  Haverhill 
andofihe  various  treaties  and  acts  of  the  par-  BLOIS  (anc  .fiZeso^  Blstum),  a  town  of 
ties  to  the  controversy,  has  been  the  establish-  France,  pop.  17,749.  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  a  prindple  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  ment  of  Ldr  et  Oher,  on  the  li^t  bank 
ft  state  of  blockade  exists  only  where  there  is  of  the  Loire,  105  miles  8.  W.  of  Paris.  It 
ft  preset  force  sufficient  to  maJntain  it  The  is  built  on  the  dedivi^  of  ft  hill  which  over* 
United  States  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  looks  the  river.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
controversy,  and  uniformly  resisted  the  seizure  crooked,  some  of  them  being  of  so  n^id  descent 
and  confiscation  of  ship  or  cargo  founded  upon  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  oarria^pes,  and  to  have 
an  ineffectual  blodcade.  A  more  difficult  quea-  rendered  the  cutting  of  stairs  m  several  places 
tion,  which  has  never  been  entirdy  settled,  ia  neoessaiy  for  the  accommodation  of  pedestriansi 
as  to  the  richt  of  seardi  cldmed  by  England  to  Taken  as  a  whole,  Blois  ib  not  devoid  of  a  cer* 
ascertain  woetber  the  destination  of  a  vessel  is  tain  picturesque  beauty,  still  enhanced  by  sev- 
to  a  blockaded  port,  or  if  to  an  enemy's  port  eral  monuments,  such  as  the  cathedrd,  the 
not  blockaded,  whether  it  has  munitions  of  war  episcopd  palace,  the  town-house,  and  above 
on  board.  It  is  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  and  all,  the  castle.  The  houses  which  are  situated 
subjects  a  vessd  to  confiscation,  although  it  along  the  bank  of  the  river  are  generally  hand- 
should  be  able  actually  to  get  into  port  or  sail  aome,  while  the  view  fh>m  those  placed  on  the 
out  of  it,  provided  the  blockading  force  is,  as  hill  is  magnificent  Bloia,  which  is  now  but  a 
above  mentioned,  such  as  to  make  sudi  an  at-  third  or  fourth  rate  dty.  was  early  a  place  of  im^ 
tempt  unsafe.  8.  To  make  a  blockade  effoctnal  portance,  and  during  tne  middle  ages  was  gov- 
against  neutral  vessels,  notice  is  reouired.  A  emed  by  a  fiunUy  of  counts,  who  posBesBed  also 
vessd  actually  laden  beforethe  blocxade,  with  the  d^  of  Ghard^es.  The  last  of  them,  Qny  IL, 
ft  cargo  purchased  in  good  ftith,  is  not  liMle  to  sold  his  feudal  estate  to  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans, 
adzure  for  sailing  after  the  commencement  of  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  YL  The 
the  blockade.  Notice  may  be  implied,  as  where  castie,  which  existed  on  the  N.  £•  side  of  the 
ft  neutrd  government  is  notified,  aU  the  sul^ects  dty,  was  then  greatly  improved,  and  sabse* 
of  such  government  are  bound  thereby.  The  quently  became  ft  &vorite  resort  for  the  princes 
&ct  of  notice  is  a  question  of  evidence  in  every  of  the  bouse  of  Y alois.  Here  Louis  XIL  was 
case  of  seizure.  As  to  vessels  in  the  blockaded  bom,  and  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  IIL, 
port,  the  notoriety  of  the  act  is  suffident  notice,  frequentiy  redded.  The  eastern  wing  of  the 
After  knowledge  of  a  blockade,  it  is  not  per-  casue  was  entirely  rebuilt  under  the  first  named 
mitted  to  a  neutral  vessd  to  go  to  the  very  of  these  kings ;  the  northern  wing,  whidi  is  a 
station  of  the  blockading  force  under  pretence  gem  of  elegant  architecture,  was  added  by  the 
of  inquiring  whether  the  blockade  continues,  second ;  in  fact,  the  whole  building,  by  sucoe^ 
as  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  enution  of  dve  additions,  became  one  of  the  handsomeet 
it  palaces  of  the  time.  The  states-general  of  Fhuioe 

BLOOELET,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  state  were  twice  convened  here  during  the  reign 

of  Pennsylvania,  was  formerlv  a  towndiip  of  of  Henry  HL :  in  1S76,  when  they  repealed  the 

Philadelphia  county,  but  now  lorms  part  of  the  edict  of  pacification,  and  the  king,  unable  to 

dty  of  rhiladdphia.    The  Columbia  railroad  oppose  the  league,  declared  himsdf  its  chief; 

passes  through  it    Its  principd  obiects  of  in-  and  in  1588,  when  the  same  prince,  fearing  he 

terest  are  Blockley  dmshouse  and  iBlockley  in-  might  be  deprived  of  lus  crown  and  perhaps  his 

sane  asylum.    Pop.  5,916.  life,  through  the   intrigues  of  the  Lorraine 

BLODGET,  Samuel,  a  remarkable  American,  princes,  had  the  popular  duke  of  Guise  mur- 

bom  in  1720  at  Wobum,  Mass.,  died  at  Haver^  dered  by  his  body-guards  in  the  ante-chamber 

hill,  K  H.,  in  1807.    Before  the  revolution  he  of  his  own  apartments,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 

was  judge  of  common  pleas  in  New  Hampshire,  raine  secretly  despatdiedi  a  few  hours  later,  in 
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ftioorefledadedrooiiu  When  Maria  cl^lCediel  the  lead,  for  manyyearSfin  the  disonsdon  of 
waSi  in  1617,  exiled  from  the  ooort,  ehe  resided,  eodesiastical  subjects.  He  firmly  maintained 
probably  as  n  prisoner,  in  this  castle,  whence,  what  are  called  high  churdi  principles,  and  in* 
18  months  later,  she  escaped  through  a  high  culcated  them  not  only  as  a  legislator  but  in 
window,  which  is  also  an  object  of  curiosity*  his  charges  to  the  clergy.  He  supported  the 
In  1814,  on  the  approach  of  the  European  ar-  new  poor  law ;  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  im* 
mies  to  Paris,  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  and  proymg  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring 
the  council  of  regency  repaired  for  a  while  to  classes ;  he  advocated  the  spread  of  education ; 
this  place.  Afterward  the  castle  was  entirely  and  he  strenuously  applied  himself  to  inoreas« 
nec^eoted,  and  eyen  used  aa  barracks  for  caval-  ing  the  number  of  churches  in  his  diocese.  Ha 
ry.  I)uring  Uie  later  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  protested,with  some  other  bishops^againsttheel* 
reign,  ^ia  curious  specimen  of  architecture  was  evatlon  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
carefully  and  tastefuUy  restored.  Blois  has  on  the  ground  of  his  presumed  heterodo:nr. 
several  literary  and  scientific  societies,  a  botan-  In  church  politics,  however,  he  was  general^ 
kal  garden  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  a  public  strong  rather  than  violent  His  speeches  and 
library  with  19,000  volumes,  a  departments!  sermons  have  few  claims  to  the  character  of 
college,  and  a  diocesan  seminaiy.  It  trades  in  eloquence,  but  are  forcible  and  dearly  ex- 
wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  staves,  and  liquorice,  pressed.  Beside  the  Income  of  his  diocese,  he 
while  it^  produces  serges^  hosiery  and  sloves^  eigoyed  emoluments  as  provincial  dean  of  Gan- 
cntlery  and  hardware.  A  handsome  bridge  terbuiy,  dean  of  the  chapels  royal,  and  rector 
of  11  arches,  bmlt  in  1717,  connects  the  of  3ion  college.  In  the  nortib-west  of  tiie 
town  with  the  suburb  of  0t.  Gervais,  the  metropolis  there  was  a  large  piece  of  land, 
cellars  of  which  possess  the  angular  property  thinly  inhabited,  when  he  became  iHshop  of 
of  turning  milk  into  a  kind  of  xrothea  cream,  London.  A  few  years  later,  this  was  occupied 
a  delicacy  which  is  highly  appreciated  by  as  building  ground,  and  it  now  contains  the  ex« 
inhabitants  and  travellera.  The  city  is  furnish-  tensive  station  and  works  of  the  great  western 
ed  with  spring  water  through  an  old  Roman  railway,  with  miles  upon  miles  of  first-class 
aqueduct,  in  excellent  preservation.  Thierry,  streets,  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
the  historian,  was  bom  here.  The  ground  thus  covered  belonged  to  tiie  see 
BLOMFI£XJ>,  Ohablxs  Jambs,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  ground-rents  and  fines  are 
of  London,  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  estimated  to  have  riused  the  bishop's  income  to 
May  29, 1786,  died  in  London,  Aug.  5, 1857.  Ed-  £70,000  a  year.  Parliament  has  since  fixed  the 
nested  by  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  income  at  £10,000  per  annum.  Beside  his 
he  was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Gambridgei  classical  publications.  Dr.  Blomfield  is  author 
and  graduated,  in  1808.  as  third  wrangler  and  of  a  ^'Manual  of  Family  Prayers,"  *^ Lectures 
first  chancellor's  medallist.  In  1810-'12,  heed-  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  of  numerous 
ited  the  '*  Prometheus,"  and  other  plays  of  iEs-  sermons  and  charges  to  his  deigy. 
ohylus.  His  edition  of  Gallimaohus  appeared  in  BLOMMAERT,  Philip,  a  Flemish  pbilolo- 
1884.  His  character  as  a  phUologist  and  critio  gist,  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  the 
rests  mainly,  but  not  entire^,  on  these  Flemish  language,  bom  at  Ghent  about  1809.  He 
works.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Jitt$eum  has  done  much  for  the  literature  of  his  conn- 
Oriticum^  and  in  a  review  TOot.  1818)  of  Bland's  try  by  an  edition  of  the  old  Flemish  poets  of 
'^  Anthology,"  on  which  ne  was  very  severe,  the  11th,  12th,  18th,  and  14th  centuries,  with 
he  gave  rather  indifferent  poetical  tranala-  glossaries,  notes,  and  emendations.  He  has 
tions  firom  Anacreon,  Meleager,  and  others,  also  republished  the  Iftbelungenlied,  translated 
He  edited  the  Mu$m  Oantabrigierueij  in  con-  into  Dutch  iambics.  His  best  work,  however. 
Junction  with  Bennel,  and  the  ^^  Postfanmous  is  the  AUude  gachiedenit  der  Belgen  of  N^ 
Tracts"  of  Person,  in  conjunction  with  Monki  derduit9eher$^  in  which  he  vindicates  the  claims 
afterward  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  also  edited  of  his  country  to  an  independent  national  ex- 
the  Adoenaria  Fanoniy  wrote  several  articles  istence  and  national  literature.  Blommaert 
on  daasical  subjects  in  reviews  and  other  peri-  also  writes  French  well,  and  is  a  contributor  to 
odicals,  and  in  1828  compiled  a  Greek  gram-  the  Mestctger  des  teieneei  hiitoriquei, 
mar  for  schools.  While  thus  occupied  as  a  BLOND,  Jacquxs  GnBisTOPas  lb,  a  printer 
scholar,  his  progress  in  the  church  was  rapid,  of  engravings  in  colors^  bom  at  FraiikK>rtK)n- 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectories  of  the-Main,  in  1670,  died  in  a  hospital  in  Paris, 
Warrington  and  Dunton;  in  1819  Dr.  Howley,  in  1741.  He  was  bred  a  painter,  and,  in  1711, 
^en  bi^op  of  London,  appointed  him  one  of  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  some  years  after  to 
his  chaplains,  giving  him  a  valuable  metro-  England.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  an  estab- 
politan  rectory,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Ool-  liahment  to  print  engravings  in  colors,  and, 
Chester ;  in  1824  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ches-  obtaining  means,  produced  many  copies  of 
ter ;  and^  in  1828,  he  succeeded  his  patron,  Dt»  engravings  and  pictures,  which  of  course  had 
Howley,  m  the  see  of  London.  He  occupied  that  defects,  and  the  experiment  fiiiled.  He  now 
position  for  28  years,  and  retired  in  Sept.  1856,  devoted  himself  to  producing  the  cartoons  of 
on  account  of  ill  health,with  a  pension  of  £5,000  Baphael  in  tapestry,  but  this  Mled  also^  and  he 
^ear,  and  the  use  of  the  palace  at  Fulham  for  soon  after  ^ecL 
lue.     In  parliament  Bisnop.  Blomfield  took       BLOOD,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the 
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redliqaidwhichoiTealatoBinthecaTitiMof  the  has  seen  a  'woman,  who  died  from  a  Ion  of 
heart,  the  arteries,  the  veioa,  and  the  capillaiy  26  Iba.  of  blood  from  the  ntems,  and  that  an- 
vessels. — ^L  Phtbioal  quautibs  or  thb  blood,  other  woman,  after  decapitation,  yielded  24  Iba 
In  the  living  body  the  blood  is  a  somewhat  of  blood.  From  Acts  of  this  kind  Haller,  Qnes- 
tenacioos  liquid,  containing  an  innnmerable  nay,  and  Hoffmann  inferred  that  there  is  about 
quantity  of  sofid  particles  (the  blood  globules),  28  lbs.  of  blood  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  ayer* 
which  are  seen  only  with  the  microscope.  The  age  size.  The  best  mode  of  estimating  the 
color  of  the  blood  varies  extremely  according  to  amount  of  blood  in  man  has  been  employed  by 
the  part  of  the  circulatory  system  where  it  is  Lehmann  and  £d.  Weber.  They  determined 
observed*  In  the  arteries  the  blood  is  more  or  the  wei^ts  of  2  criminals  both  before  and  after 
less  of  a  light  vermilion  tint  in  children,  and  of  decapitation.  The  quantity  of  the  blood  which 
a  purplish  or  bri^^ht  cherry  red  in  adults,  and  escaped  from  the  body  was  ascertained  in  the 
somewhat  darker  m  old  people  and  in  pregnant  following  manner :  water  was  injected  into  the 
women.  In  the  veins  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  and  vessels  of  the  trunk  and  head,  until  the  fluid 
even  of  a  somewhat  black  hue.  In  disease,  and  escaping  from  the  veins  had  only  a  pale  red  or 
also  in  various  physiolo^cal  states,  the  blood  veUow  color;  thequantity  of  the  bl(x>d  remain- 
may  be  very  danc  in  the  arteries,  and,  in  other  ing  in  the  body  was  then  calculated,  by  institoting 
oases,  very  bright  in  the  veins.  The  odor  of  a  comparison  between  the  solid  residue  <^  this 
the  blood,  which  is  quite  peculiar,  usually  pale  red  aqueous  fluid,  and  that  c^  the  blood 
resembles  that  of  the  perspiration  <^  the  in-  which  first  escaped.  By  way  of  illustration, 
dividual  from  whom  the  blood  has  been  taken,  we  subjoin  the  results  yielded  by  one  of  the  ez- 
The  blood  is  transparent  when  seen  in  thin  periments.  The  living  body  of  one  of  the  crim- 
l^ers;  opaque  otherwise.  The  specific  gravity  mals  weighed  60,140  grammes,  and  the  same 
of  normal  numan  blood  averages  1.066,  its  body,  after  decapitation,  64,600  grammes ;  con- 
physiological  limits  being  1 .046  and  1.076.  The  sequentiy,  6,640  grammes  of  blood  had  escaped ; 
minimum  of  dennty  is  La  pregnant  women  and  28.66  ^p*ammesofthi8  blood  yielded  6.36  grammes 
children,  and  the  maximum  in  adult  men.  The  of  solid  residue ;  60.6  grammes  of  sangaine- 
capacitj  of  the  blood  for  heat  is,  according  to  ous  water,  collected  after  the  injection,  contained 
Kasse,  man  exact  ratio  to  its  density. — ^11.  Quan-  8.724  grammes  of  solid  substances;  6,060 
TiTT  or  BLOOD  IN  THE  HUHAN  BODY.  Of  the  vari-  grammcs  of  the  sanguineous  water  that  returned 
ous  means  employed  to  find  out  the  relative  from  the  veins  were  collected,  and  these  oon- 
aftiount  of  blood  in  the  body,  that  which  consists  tained  87.24  grammes  of  solid  residue,  which 
in  first  weighing  an  animal,  then  taking  out  corresponds  to  1,980  grammes  of  blood;  oonse- 
as  much  of  its  blood  as  possible,  and  weigh-  quentiy,  the  body  contained  7,620  grammes  of 
ing  the  latter,  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  the  blood  (6,640  escaping  in  the  act  of  decapitation, 
blood  never  fiows  out  entirely  from  the  blood-  and  1,980  remaining  in  the  body) ;  hence,  the 
vessels.  However,  as  it  is  interesting  to  know  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  to  that  c^ 
how  much  blood  majr  escape  from  divided  the  body  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8.  The 
bloodvessels,  we  will  ^ve  a  list  of  the  results  other  experiment  yielded  a  precisely  similar 
obtained  by  various  experimenters.  In  the  result.  By  this  mode  of  calculation,  which 
ewe  the  weight  of  the  blood  is  to  the  weight  of  gives  a  nearer  approximation  than  any  other 
the  body  as  1  to  22  or  28 ;  in  the  ox,  as  1  to  12  to  tiie  proportion  of  blood,  we  have  not, 
(Herbst),  or  1  to  28  or  24  (Wanner) ;  in  the  however,  the  exact  proportion,  because  blood 
cow,  as  1  to  21.77;  in  the  sheep,  as  1  to  20  or  remains  in  some  of  the  caplllaries4  The  ozdy 
27.72 ;  in  the  dog,  as  1  to  10  or  12,  or  21 ;  in  poidtive  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  these  ex- 
the  horse,  as  1  to  18 ;  in  the  lamb,  as  1  to  20  periments  is  that  there  is  at  least  20  lbs.  of 
or  22 ;  in  the  cat,  as  1  to  22 ;  in  the  rabbit,  as  blood  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  man  weighing 
1  to  24  or  29 ;  in  the  ass,  as  1  to  28 ;  in  the  160  lbs.  Valentin  has  employed  another 
fox,  as  1  to  21 ;  in  the  mouse,  as  1  to  22J$.  mode  of  calculation,  which,  nnuke  tibe  preced- 
Prom  these  results,  it  has  been  concluded  that  ing,  has  given,  by  calculation,  a  proportion  of 
in  man  the  proportion  of  blood  is  from^  to  ^,  blood  greater  than  that  which  really  exists. 
and,  therefore,  for  a  man  weighing  160  lbs.,  He  bleeds  an  animal,  and  determines  the  pro- 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  from  8  to  16  lbs.  portion  of  solid  parts  in  the  blood;  thenacer- 
But  this  mode  of  calculation,  we  repeat^  g^ves  tain  quantity  of  water  is  injected  into  the  veins, 
onlytheminimumof  the  {quantity  of  blood.  By  and  immediately  after,  blood  is  drawn  again, 
another  mode  of  calculation,  in  some  respects  and  its  proportion  of  soUd  parts  determined; 
similar  to  the  preceding,  with  this  capital  dif-  and  after  a  comparison  of  the  two  results,  a  cal- 
ference,  however,  that  the  observations  have  culation  is  maoe  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
been  made  on  man,  we  find  that  there  Ib  much  blood.  In  dogs,  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
more  blood  in  our  species  than  was  concluded  of  blood,  compared  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
from  the  preceding  researches.  Haller  relates  is  as  1  to  4^,  and  in  sheep,  as  1  to  6.  If  this 
many  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  which  men  and  result  be  applied  to  man,  we  find,  for  a 
women  have  lost  9,  10,  11.  16,  18,  or  22  lbs.,  man  weighing  160  lbs.,  from  82  to  86  lbs.  of 
or  even  80  lbs.  of  blood  from  the  nose,  and  blood,  which  is  most  probably  an  over-esti- 
12  lbs.  in  one  night,  or  8  pints,  by  vomiting  mate.  Dr.  Blake,  by  another  method,  has  ob- 
[gaitfrarhagia),     Burdaoh  says  that  Wrisberg  tained  more  important  results.    He  injects  into 
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the  yeins  of  an  animal  a  oertdn  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  alumina,  a  salt  which  Ib  not  quiokly 
destroyed  in  the  blood,  or  expelled  from  it; 
then  he  analyzes  the  blood,  and  bv  the  propor- 
tion of  this  salt  found  in  it,  he  ascertains 
▼ery  nearly  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  The  conclusion  is  that 
there  is  1  lb.  of  blood  for  8  or  9  of  the  ani- 
mal, and,  therefore,  from  18  to  20  lbs.  of 
blood  in  a  man  weighing  160  lbs.  From 
all  these  fi&ota,  it  results  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  an  adult  man  is  very  likely  a  little 
sboTO  20  lbs.  There  is  more  blood  in  men 
than  in  women.  It  is  not  posidTely  determined 
whether  a  fat  or  a  lean  person  has  most  blood ; 
but  Schultz  says  Uiat  there  is  more  blood  in  lean 
oxen  than  in  fat  ones.  B^rard  justly  remarks 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  beUeve  that  there  is  pro- 
portionidly  more  blood  in  newly  born  chUoren 
than  in  adults.-^IU.  Oomposition  ovthb  blood. 
There  is  no  fluid  in  the  body  having  so  complex  a 
oompontion  as  tiie  blood.  This  fact  may  be  easily 
understood,  as  we  know  that  through  the  blood 
passes  everjr  thing  that  is  going  to  or  coming 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  either  solid  or 
liquid.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  much  is  still  to  be  learned 
as  regiurds  the  oomposition  of  this  mysterious 
fluid,  as  John  Davy  calls  it.  On  compar- 
ing the  results  obtained  by  various  experi- 
menters who  have  analyzed  the  blood,  we  find 
a  great  difference  between  them.  Gorup- 
BeMnez  has  proved  that  these  differences  de- 
pend mostly  on  the  method  of  analysis;  for 
he  found  that  when  4  samples  of  the  same  blood 
were  analyzed  by  himself  according  to  the  4 
princii>al  methods,  the  results  were  strikingly 
different^  as  ^e  following  table  will  show : 
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Many  other  substances  are  found  in  the 
blood  beside  those  above  enumerated.  For 
instance,  among  the  fktty  matters  we  find  the 
saponifiable  fiits,  which  diiefly  consist  of  oleate 
and  margarate  of  soda;  a  phosphorized  fatty 
matter,  cholesterin  and  serolin.  Beside  ttieae 
substances,  there  is  probably  also  one  or  many 
volatile  fatty  acids,  to  which  the  blood  owes  its 
odor.  The  so-called  extractive  substances  of 
the  blood  are  very  different  from  each  other, 
some  of  them  being  nitrogenized  matters,  while 
others  are  not.  We  will  merely  say  that  among 
these  substances  are  found  what  Mulder  calls 
binoxide  and  tritoxide  of  protein  and  sugar, 
urea,  uric  and  hippuric  adds,  creatine,  creati- 
nine, &c.  In  the  bloodvessels,  and  during  life, 
blood  coujdsts  essentially  of  2  parts,  which  differ 
extremely :  one  is  solid^  the  corpuscles  or  glo- 
bules, the  other  is  liquid,  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
According  to  Lehmann,  the  corpuscles  form  fuUy 
one-half  of  the  volume  of  the  blood.  Their 
analyns  compared  to  that  of  the  liquor  sangui- 
nis show  that  they  differ  much  from  it : 
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Hence  it  is  of  no  value  to  compare  researches 
on  the  composition  of  blood  in  disease  in  men 
at  different  ages^  or  in  different  animflJs,  made 
by  experimenters  who  have  employed  different 
methods.  The  following  table  represents  the 
oomposition  of  normal  human  blood,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Lehmann.  If  compared  with 
the  first,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of 
corpuscles  is  notably  larger  in  the  last  than  in  the 
first.*  This  is  anoUker  proof  of  the  differences 
due  to  methods  of  analvsis :  in  the  last  case,  the 
corpusdes  of  the  blood  have  not  been  deprived 
of  their  salts,  and,  therefore,  their  weiffht  is  more 
considerable  than  in  cases  where  they  lose  a 
part  of  their  constituents  before  being  weighed. 
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Many  metals  are  foond  in  the  blood ;  among 
them  some  deserve  a  short  notice.  The  most 
important  seems  to  be  iron,  which  is  found  not 
only  in  the  blood,  but,  according  to  M.  Verdeil, 
in  all  the  colorizur  matters  of  tiie  body.  Iron 
in  the  blood  is  found  only  in  the  corpuscles^ 
combined  with  the  coloring  matter,  the  h»ma» 
tin.  According  to  Lecanu,  there  is  7  per  cent, 
of  iron  in  hsomatin.  If  in  a  strong  man  we 
admit  that  there  is  15  kilogrammes  of  blood 
(80  lbs.),  the  proportion  of  hiematin  is  about  84 
grammes  (1  oz.),  and  therefore,  the  quantity  of 
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iron  !s  nearly  2.49  gnanmes  (nearlr  80  gndns).  Heady  inmtaei  wbile  the  reverse  takes  place 

H.  B^rard  says  that  out  of  the  blood  of  the  during  futing.    In  adl  the  circnmstances  which 

28,000,000  of  Frenchmen,  67,693  kilogrammes  modify  the  blood,  it  is  chiefly  the  nomber  and 

of  iron  might  be  extracted,  and  he  adds  that  the  composition  of  the  blood  oorposcles  which 

this  justifies  the  words  of  Menghini :  Bb  Au-  change.    The  differences  between  difBsrent  ani- 

mano  Mnguine  et  elanoi^  et  enses,  et  irutrumenta  mala  as  to  the  qaantitj  of  blood  corpuscles  are 

omni  genere  eudi  jpoMs.     Sarzean  has  fbnnd  very  creat;  for  instance,  the  pig  has  145.5  of 

copper,  and  Denis  has  discovered  mangane-  dry  blood  oorpnscleS|  while  the  goat  has  only 

aum  in  the  blood.    Millon  has  ascertiuncd  the  86.0,  ont  of  1,000  parts  of  blood.    Of  coarse  this 

constant  existence  of  these  two  metals,  and  idso  relates  only  to  dried  corpuscles,  as  Lehmann  has 

of  lead,  in  the  blood.    These  metals  exist  in  found  that  the  normal  corpuscles  in  man  form 

greater  quantity  in  the  globules  than  in  the  more  than  one-half  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 

fiquor  sanguinis.    It  is  very  important  to  know  When  it  is  said  tiiat  the  proportion  of  corpus- 

that  these  metals,  and  particularly  copper,  exist  dee  is  only-[\j^  of  the  blood,  tiiis  relates  to 

normally  in  the  blood,  to  avoid  mi^Akes  th&t  dry  corpuscles.    The  proportion  of  this  most  im- 

might  be  made  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  portant  element  in  the  blood  of  man  is  put  down 

by  these  metals.    It  has  been  said  that  arsenic  at  a  higher  or  lower  amount  according  to  the 

exists  normallv  in  blood,  but  this  assertion  has  means  employed  to  separate  or  to  dry  them, 

been  disproved.    Niokles  has  recentiy  pointed  In  this  way  we  may  explain  how  Lehmann 

out  the  existence  of  an  interesting  element  in  gives  the  proportion  of  149.485  for  tiie  dry 

blood,  fluorine.    The  blood  of  man  dif&rs  from  corpuscles  In  1,000  parts  of  blood,  while  Bec- 

that  of  woman,  as  will  be  seen  bv  the  follow-  querel  and  Rodier  give  the  proportion  of  141.1, 

ing  comparative  analyses  made  by  JSeequerel  and  Richardson  184.8.  Lecanu  182.5,  Prevost  and 

Bodier :  Dumas  129.0,  Andral  and  Gavarret  127.0,  Popp 

- ,, , .  ^.  .   .  . . ,_.             ^IJS       IKSS^  l^^A  ^Mse  116.5,  and  Scherer  only  112.0,  fiw 

Densftj  of  deflbrlnatod  blood 10W.9          1061.6  xt,.  tA^^^Jt  ^^  •«..»      \ir^  -v-ii  ««*  ^J^^z^^  L««-k 

Wftter: 779           wi  tne  DlooQ  Of  man.     we  snail  not  examme  here 

OorpuMiM ...v. '.'... '.*.V...'..'....'i4Li         1S7.9  the  influence  of  diseases  on  the  composition  df 

ltbri?.?:;.v;.v.::::::::r.v.v'v.v.;::  ^       ^55  ^^ ^^<^5  ^®  "^ ^^^^j ^y ^<^*  ^°^ ^ ^« 

ExtnotiVe 'nuttteri ud  fni mlii '!,",'.       6i8           7.4  most  interesting fnctB,  and  the  most  constant  in 

Fj^matteM I.SW         i.oo  this  respectj  consists  in  the  increase  of  fibrin  in 

phosphoriMd'fluty  matter!'.!'.!!!!!!!!!    e.48S         o!46i  the  blood  m  all  the  cases  of  inflammation,  ao- 

Choicsterin « 0.068         oiooo  companied  with  f^vcr.    It  is  very  remarkable 

-^''^"^'^P ^^         ^-^  tiiat,  even  in  very  weak  persons,  in  ancsmic  or 

Besid^  the  same  chemists  have  found  that  there  hydremic  people,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in- 

is  less  iron  in  the  blood  of  women  than  in  that  of  creases  in  infliBonmation. — lY.  MiobosoopiOai; 

man.    The  blood  of  children  is  richer  in  solid  studt  op  thx  blood.    When  the  blood  is  ex- 

constituents,  and  especially  blood  corpuscles,  amined  with  a  microscope,  many  things  maybe 

than  that  of  adults.  It  isjust  the  reverse  with  the  found:   1,  red  corpuscles  or  discs;  2,  white^ 

blood  of  old  people  compared  to  that  of  adults,  or  ratiier  colorless,  corpuscles;  8,  moieculnr 

During  pregnancy  the  blood  contains  more  elements;  4^  pigment;  5,  crystals;   6,  coagu- 

water  than  in  other  circumstances ;  the  quantity  lated  fibrin.     We  wUl  study  successively  these 

of  albumen  and  of  blood  corpuscles  is  dimin-  different  elements.    1.  Bed  eorptaelei  or  diskt. 

ished.    Cazeaux  has  justiy  pointed  out  that  the  Their  discovery  is  due  to  Malpifhi  (in  1666X 

flo-caUed  plethora  of  pregnant  women  is  not  a  although  it  seems  that  Bwammerdam  had  seen 

plethora  of  blood,  but  of  water,  and  that  it  is  them  a  few  years  before.    They  are  found  in 

usually  very  wrong  to  bleed  women  during  the  blood  of  all  the  vertebrata.    Their  form 

pregnancy  only  because  they  seem  to  have  too  varies  much  in  animals  of  different  classes. 

mudi  blood.     Among  animals,  the  blood  of  In  man  they  are  thick,  circular,  eligfatiy  bicon- 

omnivora  and  camivora  is  richer  in  organic  cave  discs,  consisting  of  a  colorless  investing 

solid  constituents  than  that  of  the  herbivora.  membrane,  and  of  rod  or,  in  refracted  light. 

So  alsoisthatof  the  warm-blooded  v^tebrata,  yellow,  viscid,  fluid  contents.    They  have  no 

compared  to  the  cold-blooded.     The  blood  of  nucleus,  at  least  in  adult  men.    In  the  other 

the  arteries  differs  from  that  of  the  veins  hi  mammalia  the  red  corpuscles  are  more  or  lees 

many  points.    Its  corpuscles  have  a  smaller  similar  to  those  of  man, — except,  however,  a 

quantity  of  solid  constituents,  especiallv  fats,  few  tribes  (camel,  dromedary,  llama),  in  which 

but  they  contain  relatively  more  hsDmatm  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  circular  and  concave, 

salts.    It  has  more  flbrin,  and  more  water,  and  but,  on  the  contrary,  elliptic  and  biconvex.    In 

therefore  relatively  less  albumen.    It  has  also  birds  tiiey  are  also  elliptic  or  oval,  and  elevated 

a  much  smaller  quantity  of  fats,  and  a  much  in  the  centre.    In  amphibia  they  are  oval  also, 

greater  amount  of  extractive  matters,  while  its  and  strongly  convex.    We  owe  to  the  laborious 

salts  are  diminished.    For  the  composition  of  researches  of  Gulliver  the  indication  of  the  size 

the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  we  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  an  immense  number  of 

wiU  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  the  Livbb.  animals.    We  will  take  from  the  table  he  has 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  are  published  only  what  relates  to  man  and  to  the 

effected  very  quickly;  during  digestion,  for  in-  most  common  animals,  or  to  those  which  have 

stance,  the  sohd  constituents  of  tiie  Uood  man-  oorpusdes  of  the  most  remarkable  size.    The 
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measnrementB  ard  all  made  in  Ttdgar  fractions 
of  an  English  inch ;  but  for  the  sake  of  oonyen- 
ience,  the  numerator,  beins  invariaUy  1,  is 
omitted  throughout,  and  the  denominators  onlj 
are  printed: 

MBASFBEMEIffTB  OF  TBS  BSD  OOBPUSOtIS  OF 
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XL 
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8.8w«Uow. 
&  Oook.... 

4LBWU.... 


BxxM. 
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8170 
8108 
1806 
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laElsphut 8745 

14.  Hone. 46«l 

I&Ah. 4000 

laOr. 4867 

IT.Bed-daer. 4884 

l&8hM|k^ 1MKN> 

U^Goat 6866 

aOiHtte. 8560 

aLBiM>tt. 860T 

8614 


^MaiL 8800 

%  Monke  js,  from  8,884 

to  8888 

a  Bjit^'  iOrom '  '^465 '  to  417S 

4.  Mote. 474T 

&  Bear  ( CJxsua  Axnerir 

oaans) 8698 

&DOC. 8548 

T.WoU 8600 

a  Cat ...4404  in. 

••^o**- ^•'*    l.Tortotae  (Und) 1898 

8.AlUgator. 1884 

aLtatrd. 1566 

IY.Amphxbzjl 

1.  Common  froe. 1106 

a  Common  toed. 1048 

aainn 480 

Y.  FnKH. 

1.  Pereh 9090 

a  Carp 8148 

a  Eel 1745 

These  measores  show  that  the  size  of  the  blood 
oorposdes  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  with  the 
028  of  the  animal  For  instance,  the  corpuscles 
of  man  are  larger  than  those  of  the  ass,  the  horse, 
the  bear,  the  lion,  the  tiffer^  &c.,  which  are 
larger  animals  than  man.  It  is  nevertheless  re- 
markable that  the  elephant  and  the  whale  are 
amoi^  the  animals  whose  blood  corpuscles  are 
the  largest.  In  the  same  indiyidual  the  blood 
di^  are  not  all  of  the  same  size;  in  man  their 
diameter  varies  between  l-4600th  and  l-2800th 
of  an  inch,  the  average  being  l-8200th.  The  red 
corpuscles  of  man,  although  larger  than  those  of 
most  of  the  mammalia,  are  so  small  (the  8200th 
part  of  an  inch)  tiiat  according  to  Home, 
19,880  of  these  corpuscles,  placed  side  bj  side, 
would  cover  only  a  snrfiice  of  a  square  inch. 
Young  says  that  to  cover  such  a  sur&ce  255,000 
eorpusdes  would  be  necessary.  Most  of  the 
micrographers  now  agree  in  admitting  that  the 
red  corpuscles  are  composed  of  a  thm  cell  or 
bladder,  which  contains  a  viscid  liquid.  The 
dark  spot  on  the  2  almost  flat  surfaces  of  the 
corpuscles,  which  had  given  to  some  anatomists 
the  idea  that  there  was  a  nucleus  in  the  centre 
of  the  disk,  is  now  well  known  to  be  the  result 
ofa  mere  depression.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood,  which  exists  onl^  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
IB  found  there  in  the  viscid  llauid,  inside  of  the 
cells  or  vesidea  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  en- 
tirely transparent  and  colorless.  The  number 
of  red  corpuscles  in  the  body  of  a  man  is  im- 
mense. To  convey  an  idea  of  this  number,  we 
wUl  merely  state  that,  according  to  Stoeltzing, 
there  are  from  8  to  4  or  5  millions  of  corpuscles 
in  1  cubic  millimetre  (the  linear  millimetre  bein^ 
about  the  25th  part  of  an  inch).  Yierordt  and 
Yolokinr  had  already  obtained  analogous  re- 
aolta    The  red  corpusdes  are  very  elaStic  and 


pliant,  80  muoh  so  that  they  may  pass  through 
bloodvessels  the  diameter  of  which  is  some- 
what smaller  than  theira    They  exist  in  all  the 
vertebrata  except  one,  the  lanoelet  {amphios^ 
fi9  laneeolatut)^  a  ver^  singnlar  and  little  de- 
veloped fish.     2.   Jrhite  or  eohrlet8  carpus- 
eles.    These  globules  seem  to  have  been  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  celebrated  Hewson,  in 
the  last  century.    However,  it  is  only  in  our 
days  that  they  have  been  well  stucUed.    They 
are  found  in  all  the  vertebrata,  including  the 
amphibia,  whose  blood  has  no  other  corpus- 
cle.   They  are  much  more  globulai;  than  the 
red  corpuscles,  but  not  perfecuy  spherical ;  they 
have  a  granular  capsule  and  a  nucleus  of  several 
small  onea    They  are  quite  pale  or  colorless; 
they  do  not  contain  iron,  and  have  much  more 
fat  than  the  red  corpuscles.    Their  size  hardly 
varies  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  so  that 
they  are  in  some  smaller  and  in  others  larger 
than  the  red  corpusdes,  which  vary  much  in 
size.    In  warm-blooded  animals  (man  included) 
they  average  l-8000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter* 
An  interesting  fact  concerning  the  pale  corpus- 
des of  the  blood  is,  that  they  seem  to  be  endow- 
ed with  the  faculty  of  altering  their  form.    Ac- 
cording to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
and  to  the  more  recent  researches  ofM.  Da- 
vaine,  they  often  show  a  slow  protrusion  from 
their  membranous  wall;  after  which' another 
one  forms  itself  in  another  part,  while  the  first 
dowly  disappears;  sometimes  a  depression  is 
formed  instead  of  a  protrusion.    These  changes 
have  been  seen  even  in  circulating  blood  in 
living  animals.    These  spontaneous  alterations 
of  form  have  been  considered  by  some  phy- 
siologists as  a  proof  that  these  cells  or  cor- 
pusdes are  microscopical  animala     But  ^>- 
parentiy    spontaneous    movements    are    not 
suffident  signs  of  independent  life,  for,  admit- 
ting   that  these   corpuscles   are  animalcule^ 
Brown-S^uard  has  shown  that  all  the  muscles 
of  man  or  of  animals,  separated  from  the  body, 
may  have  apparentiy  spontaneous  movements, 
so  that  we  should  have  to  admit  that  each  ele- 
mental^ muscular  fibre  is  a  distinct  animal 
being,  if  apparently  spontaneous  motions  were 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  living 
organism.    The  number  of  colorless  ceUs  is 
very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  red  diska 
There  is  1  colorless  corpusde  to  800  or  400 
red,  according  to  Donders  and  Moleschott    The 
number  of  colorless  cells  increases  more  than 
that  of  the  red  disks  after  eating,  and  par- 
ticularly after  taking  albuminous  food.    8.  Mih 
Ucular  elemmU,     There  is   in  the  blood  a 
number  of  exceedingly  small  solid   partidea 
which  the  French  (Donni,  Robin)  call  globulint 
(small  globules).    Their  nature  is  unknown,  and 
their  form  has  no  definite  character;  it  may 
be  that  they  are  partides  of  coagulated  fibrin. 
4.  Pigment,    lliere  is  frequentiy,  and  perhaps 
always,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  hi^er 
animals,  a  sniall  quantity  of  black  pigment  un- 
der various  forms.    Sometimes  there  are  only 
exceedingly  fine  granules,  like  those  of  the 
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Bkm  (which  are  the  canae  of  ifta  color) ;  in  bat  hj  the  oontraolioii  of  tiie  ooagnlated  aab* 

other  cases  there  are  platea  of  pigment,  which  atance  the  liquid  is  expelled  from  the  kind  of 

aeem  chiefly  to  result  from  an  aggi]egation  of  network  formed  bj  this  aabetance,  and  the 

granules.  The  presence  of  cells  containing  black  coagnlom  or  dot  gradually  becomes  smaller, 

pigment  is  very  rare  in  the  blood.    Prom  the  The  part  of  the  blood  which  remaina  liquid  is 

researches  of  Brown-S6qaard,  it  seems  that  callea  serum.    It  had  been  imagined  that  the 

the  quantity  of  pigment  increases  in  the  blood  coagulation  of  the  blood  depended  upon  the  ad- 

of  animals  when  the  supra-renal  capsules  hare  hesion  of  the  blood  corpuacuee  one  to  the  other, 

been  extirpated.    The  accumulation  of  pigment  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  this  ooagolatioa 

in  the  blood  of  man,  according  to  Planer,  and  is  only  the  result  of  the  solidification  of  the 

in    that   of   animals,    according    to    Brown-  fibrin,  which,  taking  place  in  llie  whole  maaa  of 

8dquard,  is  a  cause  of  rapid  death.    5.  Ory*-  the  blood,  contains theblood corpuscles impria- 

tali.     It  happens,  though  very  rarely,  that  oned  in  the  network  it  forms.    The  following 

without  ai7  preparation  the  blood  corpusclea  table  shows  what  changes  take  place  in  the 

become  decomposed,  and  their  coloring  matter,  blood  during  coagulation  : 
slightly  changed  in  its  chemical  composition, 
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forms  rhomboidal  or  simple  needle-shaped  crya- 

tala.    By  the  addition  of  water,  of  ammonia,  or  j,    ^^^^ 

some  other  reagents,  it  ia  easy  to  produce  many  ^  ^^' 
crystals  in  a  drop  of  almost  any  blood,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  Y Irchow,  Kunde,  O.  Funke, 

Beichmann,  and  others.     M.  Ch.  Bobin  has  The  serum  is  the  liquor  sanguinis  deprived  of 

once  found,  in  the  liver,  a  mass  of  altered  blood  its  fibrin,  and  no  longer  holding  the  corpuscles ; 

as  large  as  a  haael  nut,  entirdy  transformed  the  dot  is  the  fibrin  solidified,  and  holding  the 

into  crystals,  or,  rather,  containing  nothing  but  blood  corpuscles.    It  is  wdl  proved  that  the  co- 

hffimatin  crystallized,  the  other  dements  of  the  agulation  of  the  blood,  removed  from  the  body, 

blood  having  been  absorbed.     Dr.  Brown-S6-  depends  upon  the  coagulation  of  its  fibrin,    if 

quard  has  pointed  out  the  iSust  that,  in  dogs  blood  drawn  from  the  vessels  of  a  living  man 

especidly,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  supra-  or  animd  be  whipped  with  glass  rods,  its  fibrin 

renal  capsules,  the  formation  of  crystals  in  the  becomes  solidified  on  these  rods,  and  the  whde 

blood  is  very  considerable  and  r^id.    6.  Co-  of  it  may  in  thia  manner  be  taken  away,  and 

afulaUdfhrin,     Some  micrographers,  espe-  then  the  defibrinated  blood   remdns  liquid, 

cially  Nasse  and  Yirchow,  call  certain  solid  Neverthdeas,  many  blood  corpusdes  sometmies 

Sirtides  floating  in  the  blood,  fibrinous  flakes,  adhere  one  with  another,  and  in  so  doing  offer 
enle,  at  first,  conddered  these  particles  as  a  half  solid  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  but 
ahreds  of  epithelium,  from  the  lining  membrane  the  least  motion  shows  that  there  is  no  coagu- 
of  the  bloodvessels.  He  now  thinks  that  they  lation.  When  they  are  induded  in  a  fibrinous 
are  aggregations  of  cell  membranes  of  destroyed  dot,  the  blood  corpuscles  contribute  to  its  solid- 
blood  disks.  Lehmann  admits  that  experiments  ification  by  aome  dight  adhesion  with  the  fibrin, 
of  Doederlein  have  proved  that  these  flakes  are  and  by  their  being  induded  in  its  network, 
not  composed  of  coagulated  flbrin.  Bruch  has  The  circumstances  whidi  influence  the  ooagula- 
tried  to  snow  that  the  pretended  fibrinous  flakea  tion  of  the  blood  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
are  notlung  more  than  epithdid  cells  from  the  great  many  investigations,  among  which  the 
dtin  of  the  observer  bimafllf^  whidi  have  fedlen  most  important  are  those  of  Hewson,  John 
from  his  face  or  his  hands  on  the  preparation.  Davy,  T.  Thadorah,  0.  Scudamore,  Gulliver, 
It  is  very  probable  that  these  flakes  are,  in  a  and,  more  recentiy,  Zimmermann,  £.  Brdcke, 
great  measure,  but  not  entirdy,  composed  of  and  B.  W.  Bichardson.  We  will  examine  here 
epithdid  cells,  and  that  truly  coagulated  flbrin,  only  what  rdates  to  the  principd  circumstances 
in  more  or  less  small  partides,  exists  in  blood  out  and  assumed  causes  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
of  the  bloodvessels,  at  least  Beside  the  mor-  blood.  1.  Influence  <ijf  temperature.  The  co- 
phologicd  dements  above  described,  we  flnd  in  agulation  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  blood- 
the  blood  of  certain  inferior  animals  tibrwnee^  vessels  does  not  depend  upon  the  loss  of  its  tem- 
or  other  infusoria,  and  microscopical  drops  of  fat  perature.  It  is  true  that^  the  blood  flowing 
The  assumed  presence  in  the  blood  of  another  from  tiie  vein  of  a  man  in  a  room,  even  at  a 
distinct  dement,  i.  e,  the  lymph  or  chyle  cor-  aummer  temperature,  soon  loses  severd  degrees 
pusde,  has  received  a  different  interpreution  of  heat,  and  falls  from  102^  to  98^,  or  to  a  low- 
than  that  previondv  admitted :  the  colorless  or  er  degree.*  But  this  loss  of  a  few  degrees  of 
pde  corpuscles  of  the  blood  have  been  proved  heat  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of 
dmilar  to  the  chyle  or  lymph  corpusdes. — ^V.  the  blood,  because  every  day,  during  the  win- 
Ck>AGnLATiON  or  THB  BLOOD.  When  drawn  ter,  our  blood,  in  the  nose,  in  the  ears,  and  the 
from  a  vein  or  an  artery  of  man,  blood  usudly  extremities  of  the  limbs,  loses  many  more  de- 
begins  to  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes.    From 


the  liquid  state  it  passes  at  flrst  to  the  condition  ^  ^ 

of  a  soft  jelly,  which  gradually  becomes  more  Davy  aod  by  Dr.  Browii<^iB^Qanrh*Te  shown  that,  at  leaat 

and  more  consistent    The  whole  mass  of  the  l"  ^«  ^*«n«n  ¥±!i?*  r  Jft  ftiilSSi*r,SSulS.£T* 

blood  seems  m  the  beginmng  to  become  solid,  u  b  betw««k  108*  and  lor. 
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grees  "mthont  ooimdatiiig.  Beside,  the  blood  contact  with  air  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
of  cold-blooded  ammals  coa^ralates  as  well  as  liqaid,  bat  BrUcke  states  that  he  has  seen  co- 
that  of  the  warm-blooded,  llewson  has  dem-  agolation  begin  as  qnickly  in  the  surface  in 
onstrated  that  it  is  poasible  to  freeze  the  blood  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vase.  If  coagula- 
while  yet  floid,  and  that  after  being  rendered  tion  depended  npon  a  peculiar  inflnence  of  at- 
floid  agjun  by  thawing,  it  will  coagulate  in  the  mospheric  air,  it  should  not  take  place  when 
ordinary  way.  Hunter  succeeded  in  freezing  blood  is  not  exposed  to  air.  John  Davy  and 
the  blood  in  the  ear  of  a  living  rabbit,  and  after  H.  Nasse  have  seen  coagulation  occur  as  quick- 
some  time,  being  thawed,  it  did  not  coagiQate;  ly  in  unexposed  as  in  exposed  blood.  Scnda- 
A  low  temperature  retards  coagulation,*  but  the  more  says  even  that  coagulation  is  more  rapid 
physiologists  who  maintain  that  coagulation  is  In  a  pneumatic  receiver,  where  blood  is  not 
prevent^  by  a  temperature  near  the  freezing  submitted  to  the  action  of  air.  From  many 
point  are  mistaken.  Brdcke  says  that  he  has  experiments  Brtlcke  has  drawn  the  following 
seen  blood  coagulated  at  every  temperature  conclusions :  1.  Air  usually  hastens  the  coagu- 
ftbove  82^  F.,  and  even  below  that  pomt,  pro-  lation  of  the  blood.  2.  Air,  when  introduced 
Tided  the  blood  itself  was  not  frozen.  But  he  has  into  the  heart  and  vessels  of  living  turtles,  does 
seen  the  blood  of  frogs  sometimes  remain  fluid  not  induce  coagulation.  8.  The  blood  of  frogs, 
for  8  days,  while  kept  in  the  snow.  Dr.  Brown-  when  deteriorated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
&6qaard  has  seen  the  blood  of  frogs  coagulated  of  the  otiier  tissues  of  the  animal,  and  so  de- 
so  quickly  at  a  temperature  of  88^  or  84®  F.,  prived  of  its  free  oxygen,  sometimes  requires 
or  a  little  above,  that  hemorrhage  from  the  sec-  atmospheric  air  for  its  coagulation.  4.  Normal 
tion  of  i  of  the  ventricular  mass  of  the  heart  blood  needs  not  the  presence  of  air  for  its  co- 
was  stopped  by  a  dot,  and  life  was  maintained,  agulation.  Therefore,  and  diiefly  from  the  last 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  higher  the  tem-  conclusion,  it  follows  that  air  is  not  the  gener- 
peratnre  is,  within  certain  limits,  the  sooner  co-  al  cause  of  coa^ation  of  the  blood.  8.  Influ- 
agulation  takes  place;  but  it  seems,  according  enee  of  earbonic  acid,  Scudamore  admits  that 
to  Gulliver,  that  the  ooaffulating  power  is  lost  blood  coagulates  out  of  the  body  chiefly  because 
by  a  temperature  of  150r  F.,  as  blood  heated  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  which,  in  this  theory, 
to  ^t  point  remiuns  permanently  fluid.  The  Is  the  substance  which  in  the  blood  maintains 
eneriments  of  Polli,  Tipusseau,  Leblanc,  and  fibrin  in  a  liquid  state.  8ir  Humphry  Davy 
others,  seem  to  show  that  the  temperature  and  iiis  brother  John  have  made  decisive  exper- 
most  favorable  to  coagulation  is  very  nearly  imentsagcunst  this  view.  They  have  found  that 
that  of  the  blood  itself.  2.  Ir^fktencs  <(f  air,  blood  exposed  only  to  carbonic  acid  coagulates, 
Many  physiologists  have  thought  that  the  cause  though  more  slowly  than  when  exposed  to  ox- 
of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  when  drawn  ygen.  Experiments  of  Brtkcke  show  also  that 
from  the  bloodvessels  of  a  living  man  or  ani*  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  blood  is  not 
mal,  was  a  peculiar  action  of  air.  Hewson  be-  necessary  for  its  coagulation.  4.  Influence  of 
lieved  that  air  had  a  considerable  coagulating  motion  and  re$t.  It  has  been  said  that  blood 
influence.  In  proof  of  this  he  relates  the  fol-  coa^ates  out  of  the  body  because  it  is  not  in 
lowing  experiments:  Having  laid  bare  the  Ju-  motion.  If  blood  received  in  a  bottle  is  agitat- 
gnlar  vein  in  a  living  rabbit,  he  tied  it  up  in  8  ed  as  soon  as  it  flows  from  the  vein,  it  usually 
places^  and  then  opened  it  between  2  of  tiie  lig-  seems  to  remain  liquid,  but  if  carefully  examined, 
atores  and  emptied  that  part  of  its  blood.  He  a  great  many  particles  of  coagulated  fibrin  are 
next  blew  warm  air  into  the  empty  vein  and  found  in  it.  When  flbrin  coagulates  in  this  case, 
put  another  ligature  npon  it,  and,  letting  it  rest  it  cannot  form  long  fibres,  disposed  in  a  kind  of 
till  he  thought  the  air  had  acquired  the  same  complicated  network  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
degree  of  heat  as  the  blood,  he  then  removed  blood ;  in  consequence  of  the  agitation,  it  forms 
the  intermediate  ligature,  and  mixed  the  air  oifly  small  solid  partides.  The  blood  efiTused  in 
with  the  blood.  The  air  immediatdy  made  the  theJ[)ody,  or  kept  in  a  blood  vessd,  between  2  lig- 
blood  florid  where  it  was  in  contact  with  it,  as  atures,  in  a  living  animal,  frequently  does  not 
ootdd  be  seen  through  the  coats  of  the  vein.  In  coagulate,  dthough  it  is  not  in  motion.  It  seems, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  opened  the  vein  and  therefore,  that  rest  is  not  the  cause  of  coagula- 
found  the  blood  entirdy  coagulated;  and  ''as  tion  of  blood,  eitiier  in  the  body  after  death  or 
the  blood, '^  says  Hewson,  "could  not  in  this  outof  thelivmgbody.  0.  John  Hunter  has  pro- 
time  have  been  completely  congealed  by  rest  posed  an  absurd  theibry  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
alone,  the  air  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  co-  blood,  but  as  he  grounds  his  view  on  interest- 
agnlation.'*  BrQcke  says  that  air  blown  in  the  ing  facts,  although  most  of  them  are  only  par- 
manner  mentioned  by  Hewson  usually  hastens  tidly  true,  we  ehall  examine  his  theory.  He 
coagulation,  but  that  it  is  notdwaysso.  Dr.  observes:  ''My  opinion  is  that  it  (the  blood) 
Brown-S^quard  has  ascertained  that  blood  mix-  coagulates  from  an  impression ;  that  is,  its  fluid- 
ed  with  air  blown  into  the  jugular  veins  of  dogs  ity  under  such  circumstances  being  improper, 
did  not  dways  coagulate.  In  •some  cases,  4  or  no  longer  necessary,  it  coagulates  to  answer 
months  after  tibe  operation  the  blood  was  found  now  the  necessary  purpose  of  solidity."  Try- 
Hquid  in  the  vein  between  2  ligatures.  It  has  Ing  to  prove  this  untenable  theory,  he  says 
been  remarked  that  when  blood  is  placed  in  a  that  when  the  vitd  principle  of  the  blood  is 
cap,  coagulation  begins  sooner  in  uie  part  in  lost,  it  does  not  coagulate,  which  fact,  he 
VOL.  m. — ^24 
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thinks,  shows  that  ooagfoktion  is  a  vital  acticm.    late,  and  that  some  pecnliar  influeooe  of  the 
Animals  killed  by  li^tning  or  bj  electricitj,    living  tissues  prevents  its  doing  so.    Sir  Astley 
or  those  whidi  are  ran  very  hard  and  killed  in    Cooper,  Thackrah,  and  others,  have,  been  led 
sudi  a  state,  or,  what  produces  a  still  greater    to  consider  this  view  as  probable.    They  found 
effect,  are  run  to  deatn,  have  not  their  blood    that  blood  kept  an  hour  in  a  vein,  between  2 
coagulated,  according  to  Hunter.    Blows  on    ligatures,  was  still  fluid,  while  it  coagulated  in 
the  stomach  killing  immediately,  and  deaths    firom  2  to  4  minutes  when  abstracted  from  the 
from  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  act  also  in  the    vessel.     Gulliver  has  seen  also  that  blood  is 
same  way,  and  by  the  same  cause,  t.  e,  the  loss    very  slow  to  coagulate  when  confined  in  a 
of  the  vital  principle,  according  to  Hunter,    vein  of  a  living  doff.     Dr.  Brown-S4quard  has 
As  regards  death  by  electricity,  Scudamore    found  blood  stUl  liquid,  after  many  monthSi 
and  Dr.  Brown-S^quiud  have  ascertained  that    in  the  veins  of  dogs,  where  it  had  been  con- 
blood  coagulates  after  it,  but  the  clot  is  not  so    fined  after  the  application  of  2  ligatures^  and 
hard  as  in  otiber  cases.    Gulliver  has  collected    he  has  ascertained  that  this  blood  coagulated 
many  facts  to  prove  that  blood  mav  coagulate    in  a  few  minutes  after  having  been  abstracted 
in  all  Uie  circumstances  mentioned  oy  Hunter;    fi*om  the  veins.    It  is  well  luiown  that  blood 
but  in  most  of  these  cases  coagulation  was  very    effused  everywhere  in  the  bodv  frequently  re- 
imperfect.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  blood    miuns  liquid,  and  also  that  in  leeches  it  some- 
is  then  altered  in  its  composition,  and  chiefly,    times  does  cot  coagulate,  while  in  idl  these 
in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  nervous    cases  as  soon  as  the  liquid  blood  is  separated 
centres  and  in  the  muscles.    6.  A  view  recent-    from  the  living  tissues  it  becomes  solid.    Co- 
ly  proposed  by  Zimmermann  is  quite  in  opposi-    agulatlon  is  slow  even  in  the  bloodvessels  and 
tion  with  that  of  Hunter.    According  to  the    heart  of  a  dead  animal  or  man.    But  all  these 
German  chemist,  blood  coagulates  because  it    facts  lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  a  peculiar 
putrefies  when  it  is  not  submittted  to  the  chem-    influence  of  tissues  and  organs  during  life,  or  a 
ical  influence  of  living  tissues.    This  view  i&    littie  after  death,  has  the  power  of  preventing 
grounded  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  blood  kept    coagulation ;  they  do  not  show  what  is  this  pe- 
liquid  by  certain  salts  or  other  substances,  be-,   culiar  influence.    Thackrah  thought  it  was  the. 
comes   at   once   or  very  quickly  coagulated    vital  or  nervous  power  of  the  tissues.    Brfieke 
when  a  small  quantity  of  putrefied  matter  is    has  shown  that  even  "v^hen  the  heart  has  lost  its 
placed  in  it.    This  is  certainly  an  interesting    vital  properties^  it  keeps  the  blood  fluid,  and  he 
experiment,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  coagula-    has  arrived  at  a  theory,  which  we  do  not 
tion  depends  upon  putrefaction,  and  it  seems    think  yet  fully  proved.     He  maintains  that 
strange  that  such  a  theory  has  been  proposed    there  is  no  such  thing  as  liquid  fibrin  in  liquid 
by  a  man  who  knows  that,  sometimes,  b]pod    normal  blood,  and  that  coagulated  fibrin  is  the 
coagulates  in  2  or  8  minutes  after  having  been    result  of  an  atomic  change  in  some  part  of  the 
drawn    from    a    bloodvessel.     7.  Dr.  B.  W.    albumen   of  the  liquor   sanguinis.    We  wUl 
Bichardson,  of  London,  has  recently  obtained    conclude  our  examination  of  the  facts  and  the- 
the  great  Astiey  Cooper  prize  for  a  paper  on    ories  concerning  the  cause  of  the  coagulation 
the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,    of  the  blood,  by  saying  that  there  is  in  the 
which  he  attributes  to  the  separation  from  the    bloodvessels,  and  in  t£e  heart,  and  also  in 
blood  of  a  principle  which  he  thinks  always    other  tissues,  some  physical  or  chemical  influ* 
exists  in  circulating  blood.    This  principle  is    ence  which  maintains  the  blood  fiuid,  and  that 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia.    The  proofs  of  this    when  this  infiuence  is  removed  the  blood  oo- 
theory  are  that  the  author  has  always  found    agulates.    Schroeder  van  der  Eolk  had  imag- 
this  substance  given  out  by  the  blood  at  the    ined  that  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  pre- 
time  it  coagulates,  and  that  when  this  substance    vented  by  an  infiuenoe  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
is  kept  by  the  blood  it  remains  liquid.    Zim-    nervous   centres   on  the  blood  through  the 
mermann  has  just  published  a  paper  to  shgw  :    bloodvessels,  and  he  thought  he  had  proved 

1,  that  the  discoveiy  of  the  constant  presence  the  correctness  of  this  view  in  finding  that 
of  ammonia  in  the  blood  belongs  to  himself ;    when  he  destroyed  the  bnun  and  the  ^inal 

2,  that  there  are  many  facts  which  are  in  op-  marrow,  coagulation  quickly  took  place  in  the 
position  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Richardson.  As  blood.  But  Dr.  Brown-S!&quard  has  found 
the  prize  essay  of  this  able  physiologist  is  not  that  the  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow  in 
yet  published,  we  cannot  criticize  his  views ;  the  whole  length  of  its  lumbar  enlargement  in 
but  we  ought  to  say  that  they  seem  not  only  birds  and  cats,  not  only  did  not  produce  coagu- 
improbable,  but  in  opposition  to  many  facts,  lation  of  tiie  blood,  but  did  not  immediately 
8.  We  come  now  to  the  most  probable  cause  of  kill  the  animals,  many  of  which  have  Uvea 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  only  one  many  months  after  the  operation.  When  the 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  has  no  fact  arteries  or  veins  are  changed  in  their  structure, 
against  it,  and  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  agree  by  an  inflammation  or  ower  disease,  they  lose 
with  all  the  facts.  This  cause  is  a  negative  their  power  of  preventing  coagulation.  9.  Co- 
one  ;  it  is  the  absence  of  a  peculiar  influence  agulation  is  hastened  or  immediately  deter- 
on  the  blood  that,  according  to  the  theory,  mined  by  certain  substances.  J.  Simon  has 
produces,  or  rather  allows,  coagulation.  It  is  seen  coagulation  take  place  on  threads  kept 
supposed  that  fibrin  naturally  tends  to  coagu-    in  the  current  of  blood  in  veins  and  arteries  in 
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living  animals.  Dopiiy  and  De  BlainvUle  haye  their  sinkiDg.  In  inflammation,  as  shown  by 
seen  coagulation  quickly  prodnoed  in  blood  H.  Naase,  Wharton  Jones,  &c.,  the  red  corpus- 
after  the  injection  of  cerebral  matter.  H.  Lee  clea  have  an  increased  tendency  to  aggregate, 
has  seen  the  same  thing  after  injection  of  pus,  and  this  explains  why  the  bufl^  coat  is  so 
and  Virchow  and  others,  after  injection  of  mer-  frequently  thick  in  inflammation.  Lehmann 
cury  and  other  substances.  Iodine  and  iodides  has  shown,  how^ever,  that  all  the  circumstances 
and  galTanio  currents  hasten  coagulation,  and  which  have  been  considered  as  favorable  to  the 
have  been  employed,  on  account  of  their  influ-  sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  to  the  forma- 
enoe  on  blood,  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms.  10.  tion  of  the  huffy  coat,  are  insufficient  to  ex- 
Coagulation  is  retarded  or  entirely  prevented  plain  the  facts  in  all  cases,  and  that  there  are 
by  certain  substances.  Neutral  salts  act  in  some  unknown  causes  of  production  of  the  buff, 
this  way,  as  well  as  manv  medicines  and  poi-  12.  The  coagulation  of  blood  does  not  generate 
sons,  such  as  opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  ny-  heat,  as  had  been  imagined.  The  experiments 
oscyamus,  digituis,  strong  infbsions  of  tea  and  of  J.  Davy,  and  especiuly  those  of  Denis,  afford 
oofree,  &o.  Gulliver  has  kept  horses'  blood  convincing  proofe  in  this  respect. — ^VI.  Fobma- 
liquid  for  67  weeks  b^  the  influence  of  noK  of  the  blood.  We  shall  not  examine  here 
nitre,  and  this  blood  rapidly  coagulated  when  the  first  formation  of  this  liquid,  ih&t  is,  its 
it  was  diluted  with  water.  This  fact  explains  production  in  embryos;  this  subject  belong  to 
how,  in  some  cases,  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  the  article  Ehbbtoloot.  We  shall  only  in- 
the  body  after  death.  So  it  is  particularly  quire  into  the  sources  of  the  blood,  and  the 
after  drowning,  or  death  by  irrespirable  gases^  mode  of  production  of  its  principal  materials,  in 
or  poisoning  by  oyanhydrio  acid,  &c  But  if  completely  developed  animals.  Three  sources 
the  following  fact,  mentioned  by  Polli,  be  exist  for  the  formation  of  the  various  mate- 
'true,  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  of  those  cases  rials  composing  the  blood :  1,  the  body ;  2,  the 
where  blood  has  been  found  fluid  in  the  veins  food;  8,  the  respiration.  That  the  body  itself 
long  after  death,  the  coagulation  would  have  is  a  source  of  blood  we  cannot  doubt.  If,  as 
been  observed  taking  place  at  a  later  period  if  Piorry  has  shown,  we  take  blood  from  a  dog, 
the  blood  had  been  kept  long  enough.  Polli  in  such  quantity  that  we  cannot  abstract  1  or 
says  he  has  seen  blood  remain  liquid  a  fort-  2  ounces  more  without  killing  the  animal,  we 
night  and  then  coagulate  spontaneously,  and  find  the  next  day,  although  the  dog  has  not 
he  thinks  that  blood  will  always  be  found  been  fed,  that  we  may  take  out  again  10  or  12 
to  coagulate  if  kept  long  enough.  11.  The  sur-  ounces  of  blood  without  causing  death.  It  fol- 
faoe  df  a  dot  of  blood  very  often  presents  a  lows  from  this  fact  that  a  formation  of  blood 
more  or  less  considerable  layer  of  coagulated  has  occurred,  and,  as  there  has  been  no  food 
fibrin  nearly  free  from  red  corpuscles,  and  con-  taken,  the  blood  formed  must  come  from  the 
sequently  without  color :  this  layer  is  what  is  body.  As  regards  the  share  of  respiration  in 
called  the  huffy  coat  We  owe  to  QuUiver  the  the  formation  of  blood,  we  shall  only  remark 
explanation  of  the  production  of  tiiis  coat.  The  here  that  it  gives  certain  gases,  especially  oxy- 
red  corpuscles  have  a  density  superior  to  that  gen.  For  more  details  on.  the  infiuence  of  oxy- 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  when  the  blood  is  gen  and  other  gases  on  the  blood,  see  Rkspqu- 
at  rest  they  naturally  sink  until  an  obstacle  pre-  tick.  The  formation  of  blood  is  very  rapid 
vents  their  doing  so.  As  long  as  coagulation  when  abundant  and  very  nutritive  food  is  tak- 
has  not  begun,  the  ^obules  move  toward  the  en,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  facts,  most  of 
bottom  of  the  vase ;  and  when  fibrin  forms  the  which  are  related  by  Haller.  For  several  years 
solid  shreds  which  constitute  the  coagulum,  a  young  girl  was  bled  sometimes  every  day,  at 
the  upper  layer  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  no  other  times  every  other  day ;  a  hysterical  wo- 
more  contains  red  corpuscles,  and  tlierefore  man  was  bled  1,020  times  in  19  yeara;  another 
is  colorless.  Now,  in  inflammation  the  sinking  individual  had  a  loss  of  1,000  lbs.  of  blood  in  a 
power  of  the  red  globules  is  increased,  so  that  year ;  in  another,  5  lbs.  of  blood  were  lost  every 
the  colorless  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin  is  day  for  62  days ;  a  young  man  had  a  loss  of  75 
thicker  than  in  other  cases,  and  thus  it  is  that  lbs.  of  blood  in  10  days;  an  Italian  physiciaiL 
the  huffy  coat  and  its  thickness  are  sometimes  Dr.  Oavalli,  relates  that  a  woman  was  bled 
a  good  indication  of  the  existence  and  even  of  8,500  times  in  28  years  I  It  seems  from  these 
tiie  degree  of  an  influnmation.  But  there  are  Acts,  and  from  many  others,  that  the  power  of 
many  circumstances  beside  inflammation  and  formation  of  blood  increases  with  the  vequency 
without  it,  which  lead  to  the  production  of  of  the  losses  of  this  liquid,  and  with  the  habit 
the  huffy  coat.  Andral  has  shown  that  when  of  repuring  these  losses.  The  food,  before 
the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  diminished  being  able  to  repair  the  losses  of  blood  or  to 
in  the  blood,  the  buff  exists  fr^uently  on  give  to  this  liquid  the  materials  which  it  fur- 
the  top  of  a  small  clot.  This  is  the  case  nishes  to  the  tissues,  must  be  modified  by  diges- 
in  chlorosis,  in  anssmia,  &c.  Another  cir-  tion,  and  brought  to  the  blood  by  absorption, 
cumstance  which  favors  the  formation  of  a  either  directly  or  by  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
colorless  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin,  is  the  The  part  of  the  food  which  is  absorbed  by  these 
aggregation  of  the  r^  corpuscles  in  col-  last  vessels,  is  called  chyle.  The  transformation 
omns  or  piles  (like  piles  of  coins),  which  ren-  of  lymph  and  chyle  into  blood  is  an  act  of  much 
dars  them  heavier  and  increases  the  speed  of  greater  magnitude  than  had  been  supposed  till 
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afewjeorsago.  Aooordlng  to  recent  reeeardi*  ibe  blood  are  either  fanned  in  it  or  in  tiie  tis- 
OB  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  there  is  a  quantity  sues.  Ab  to  the  salts  and  the  metals  of  the 
of  about  28.6  lbs.  of  lymph  and  chyle  poured  blood,  they  come  from  the  food.  The  sugar  of 
into  the  blood  of  a  man  every  day,  i,  e.  from  the  blood  oomes  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
f  to  I  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Of  this  food,  and  from  a  transformation  of  certain 
amount  6.5  lbs.  are  true  chyle,  and  2&  lbs.  substances  by  the  Uyer.— -YIL  Uses  of  ths 
are  true  lymph.  In  these  two  liquids  elements  blood.  Kutntion — ^that  iB,  the  act  by  which 
similar  to  those  of  the  blood  are  found:  «.  s»  the  various  tiasues  grow  or  are  maintained 
water,  salts,  fats,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  corpus-  alive,  and  by  which  they  excrete  materials 
des.  This  shows  that  the  wwk  of  formation  whion  are  no  longer  us^ul  to  their  oiganiza* 
of  blood  from  chyle,  as  well  as  lymph,  is  not  tion  and  vital  properties — Is  the  residt  of  the 
very  considerable;  in  other  words,  the  trans*  interchange  between  the  blood  and  the  tia- 
Ibrmation  of  food  into  blood  is  already  much  sues.  We  will  now  examine  how  £Br  some 
advanced  in  the  bowels  and  in  the  lymphatio  elements  of  the  blood  may  in^uence  the  vital 
vessels.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  properties  of  tlie  tissues,  to  show  that  these 
relativeto  the  formation  of  the  blood  i»  that  of  properties  depend  upon  some  materiids  fur- 
the  origin  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  In  the  first  nished  by  the  blood.  Dr.  Brown-&§quard  has 
place,  as  regards  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  discovered  that  all  the  nervous  and  contractile 
blood,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  they  are  en-  tissues  in  the  brain,  ihe  spinal  cord.  Hie  motor 
tirely  similar  to  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and  that  and  sensitive  nerves,  the  muscles  of  animal  or 
they  have  been  brought  into  the  blood  with  organic  life,  the  iris,  tiie  skin,  &o.,  may,  after 
the  ]jmpbi  and  chyle.  As  regards  their  forma-  having  lost  their  vital  properties,  their  life,  re- 
tion  we  win  refer  to  the  artide  Lymph.  The  eover  these  properties  asain,  and  in  some  re- 
next  question  is,  how  and  where  are  the  red  qpects  be  resuscitated,  when  blood  containing' 
corpuscles  formed?  Most  of  the  physiologists  a  great  quantity  of  oi^gen  is  injected  into  the 
now  seem  to  agree  on  this  point,  that  the  red  arteries  of  all  these  parts.  BtiU  more,  he  has 
corpuscles  are  a  mere  transformation  of  the  found  that,  when  cadaveric  or  poi$^mertem 
smaller  lymph  or  chyle  corpuscles.  According  rigidity  exists  in  limbs  of  animals  or  men,  oxy- 
to  EoUiker,  the  most  probable  view  is,  that  genated  blood  had  the  power  of  restoring  local 
these  small  colorless  corpuscles  are  converted  fife  in  these  parts.  These  experiments  he  has 
into  true  red  disks  by  the  disappearance  of  their  made  on  many  animals,  and  on  the  arms  of  2 
nndei,  by  the  absorption  of  the  red  coloring  decapitated  men,  in  one  18,  in  the  other  14 
matter,  and  by  the  flattenhig  of  the  oell-wallL  hours  after  decwitation.  He  has  ascertained 
which  take  the  discoid  biconcave  form.  A(9  that  black  Uood  (which  contains  but  a  small 
oording  to  Gerlaobrthe  blood  disks  are  formed  amount  of  oxygen)  has  no  power  of  regenerat- 
in  the  intericMr  of  the  laroe  colorless  cells.  As  ing  the  vital  properties  of  tiie  various  tiasnes, 
to  the  place  where  the  blood  disks  are  formed,  and  that  the  more  blood  corpuscles  and  oxygen 
most  of  the  physiolofpsts  think  it  is  in  the  liver,  there  were  in  tiie  blood  employed,  the  quicker 
and  some  that  it  is  in  the  spleen.  The  source  and  the  more  powerful  was  its  regeneratmg  in- 
of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  chiefly  the  food,  fluence.  Blood  deprived  of  fibrin  acted  as  well 
and  it  is  brought  into  the  drculatioa  by  di-  as  blood  containing  fibrin,  showing  that  filffin 
rect  absorption  by  the  veins  in  the  stomach  is  not  a  necessary  material  for  the  production 
and  bowels,  and  only  portiy  by  the  chyle.  The  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  various  tissues.  In 
origin  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  not  exdusivo*  one  case  he  has  maintained  local  life  for  41  hours 
ly  the  food,  as  some  phydologists  maintain*  in  a  limb  separated  from  the  body  of  an  animaL 
It  must  coaub  from  the  tissues  or  from  the  albu-  For  other  fiicts  rating  to  the  uses  of  the  blood, 
minous  matters  of  the  blood,  for  Dr.  Brown-  see  NuTBrnoK,  Sbobbtion,  and  TsAirsruBios. 
S^quard  has  proved  that  when  blood,  deprived  BLOOD,  OoLoxnsL  Thokila,  a  noted  bravo  and 
of  fibrin,  is  iqjected  into  the  arteries  of  a  limb,  desperado  of  the  rdgn  of  Charles  11.,  bom  in  Ire- 
the  veins  give  out  blood  contaiaing  fibrin,  and  land,  about  1628,  died  in  London,  Aug.  24, 1680. 
in  ^^ter  quantity  if  the  limb  is  galvanized.  Hewas  a  hangei>ou  and  dependant  of  the  profli- 
Beside,  it  is  known  thi^  in  animals  deprived  of  gate  Yilliers^  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  used  by 
food,  or  bled  many  times,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  him  to  pumah  political  and  social  adversaries, 
increases  ia  the  l^ood.  There  must  be  a  very  whom  his  own  rank  did  not  permit  him  to  meet 
considerable  formation  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  in  the  field,  and  by  his  means  was  enabled  to 
as,  according  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown-  avoidpunishmentforcrimes  which  would  have 
S^quard,  there  are  many  pounds  of  this  sub-  sent  any  man  less  powerfully  befriended  to  the 
stance  transfonned  into  other  substances,  in  the  gallows.  His  most  daring  attempts  were  his 
course  of  a  day,  in  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  kidnapping,  with  the  intent  to  murder,  the  ven- 
The  origin  of  the  £&ts  of  the  blood,  as  Person  arable  duke  of  Ormond,  in  which  he  would  in- 
Liebig,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt,  ^^,  have  well  evitably  have  succeeded,  had  he  been  content 
proved,  is  not  exohiaively  from  the  feits  of  the  to  take  the  life  of  that  nobleman  with  either 
food.  But  it  remains  to  be  shown  from  what  poniard  or  pistol.  Nothing,  however,  would 
principles  of  the  food  or  of  the  blood,  and  suit  him  but  he  must  hang  him  on  the  common 
in  which  organ,  the  formation  of  fat  ti^es  ^bbet  at  Tyburn,  whither,  having  got  him  on 
place.    Kany  of  the  extractive  Bubstanoes  of  horseback  behind  one  of  his  oompanioDS|,he 
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was  canyiDg  hun  across  the  fields,  when  he  ooin  or  forged  bank  notee.    Laws  of  this  ohar^ 

was  rescued  D7  some  of  his  servants,  who  came  acter  were  passed  between  1692  and  1742.    In 

up  at  speed,  barely  in  time  to  save  their  mas-  1818  the  total  amount  paid  in  this  way  was 

ter.    A  few  days  after  the  perpetration  of  this  £18,000.    By  this  time  a  number  of  persons 

outrage,  Ossory,  the  son  of  ^e  duke  of  Or-  made  a  living  out  of  these  laws  by  entrapping 

xnond,  seeing  Buckingham  standing  by  the  side  unwary  and  foolish  people  into  the  commission 

of  the  king,  could  not  refrain  in  his  anger  from  of  the  crime  of  forgmg  or  uttering  false  coin, 

thus  addressing  him:  '^My  lord,"  he  said,  ^'I  and  then  informing  against  them.    As  early  as 

know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  1756,  one  MoDaniel  had  brought  to  the  scaffold 

late  attempt  upon  my  father;  but  I  give  you  and  earned  the  blood  money  of  no  less  than  70 

warning,  if  by  any  means  he  come  to  a  violent  victims.     Parliament,  recognizing  the  abuses 

end,  I  wall  not  be  at  a  loes  to  know  the  author,  this  system  had  engendered,  repealed  all  the 

I  shaU  consider  you  as  the  assassin.     I  shall  laws  relating  thereto,  except  in  relation  to  the 

treat  you  as  such,  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  forgers  of  bank  biUs^  in  which  case  the  informer 

shall  pistol  you,  though  you  stood  behind  the  can  still  get  his  pecuniary  reward, 
king's-chair ;  and  I  tell  you  this  in  his  mi^esty's        BLOOD  STAINS.  Various  medico>legal  ques* 

presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  tions  are  often  to  be  solved  concerning  the  na* 

word.**    His  next  attempt,  of  yet  more  extra-  iure  of  stains  resembling  blood  stains^  found' 

ordinary  audacity,  was  to  steal  the  regalia,  or  on  dothes,  on  pieces  of  furniture,  on  weap- 

crown  jewels,  from  the  tower  of  London,  in  ons,  dso.     We  will   examine    here  only  the 

which  he  was  aU  but  successful,  only  failing  to  principal  of  these  questions,  which  are  included 

accomplish  his  end  owing  to  the  desperate  re^  in  the  following :  1.  Is  it  possible,  and  by  what 

sistance  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  custodian  of  the  means,  to  decide  that  a  stain  is  produced  by 

jewels,  an  old  gentleman  of  courage  superior  to  blood  or  not?    2.  Is  it  possible,  and  by  whii 

his  years,  who,  althouffh  bound  and  wounded,  means,  to  ascertain  that  the  blood  of  a  stain 

struggled  so  hard^  and  made  such  an  outcry,  comes  from  a  man  or  firom  an  animal  ?    8.  Is  it 

that  the  rescue  came  in  time,  and  Blood  was  possible  to  find  out  whetiier  the  blood  of  a 

seized  witii  the  crown  under  his  cloak,  which,  stain  comes  from  one  man  or  another  f*-L  It  is 

prisoner  as  he  was,  be  would  not  yield  without  usu^y  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  stain  is 

a  struggle.    Oharles  not  only  pardoned  this  in-  due  to  blood  or  not    But  such  an  examination 

ffunous  malefactor,  and,  in  addition  to  his  own,  must  be  made  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  ao^ 

procured  for  him  the  duke  of  Ormondes  pardon,  quainted  with  chemistry  and  microscopy.    Un- 

but  actually  gave  him  an  estate  of  £600  a  year  fortunately,  in  England,  and  perhaps  also  in  this 

in  Ireland,  and  encouraged  his  attendance  as  a  country,  policemen  are  sometimes  charged  by 

sort  of  fkvorite  at  court,  where  he  was  con-  coroners  to  dedde  as  to  the  nature  of  a  stain* 

stantly  employed  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Ignorant  men  may  easily  be  deceived  by  taking 

suitors  by  his  personal  influence  with  the  king,  notice  only  of  the  color,  which  physical  character 

At  the  same  time  old  Edwards,  who  had  risk^  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  blood, 

his  life  in  the  defence  of  the  regalia,  was  neg-  as  there  are  many  dyes  which  resemble  that 

lected  and  forgotten.  fluid  in  ^is  respect    When  the  life,  the  liber- 

BLOOD,  Fountain  of,  the  name  given  to  a  ty,  and  tiie  honor  of  men  are  at  stake,  much 

stream  of  fluid  resembling  blood,  issuing  from  more  care  should  betaken.   Two  series  of  means 

the  roof  of  a  cave  in  the  town  of  Yirtud,  in  the  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  blood  in  a 

southern  part  of  the  department  of  Oholuteca,  stain.    One  of  them  consists  in  testing  the  stain 

Honduras.   It  drops  steadily  on  the  floor  of  the  by  some  reagents— this  is  the  chemical  test ;  the 

eave,  forming  pools  of  coagulated  matter,  and  other  connsts  in  the  examination  of  the  stain  with 

tinging  with  a  red  color  a  brook  which  flows  the  microscope — ^this  is  the  physical  test    This 

by.    This  fluid  has  not  only  the  color,  but  also  last  means  is  more  decisive  than  the  first,  but  a 

the  taste  and  smell  of  blood,  and  when  exposed  complete  medico-legal  examination  must  com- 

to  the  ur  for  a  short  time,  it  corrupts  and  emits  prise  both  of  theuL    It  would  be  out  of  place 

an  ofiTenmve  odor.    No  good  analysis  of  it  has  here  to  give  Ions  details  on  the  chemical  tests 

ever  been  made,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  owes  of  blood ;  we  wul  merely  mention  some  of  the 

its  peculiar  properties  to  the  presence  of  im-  principid  fiicts.    If  there  is  a  stain  of  suspected 

mense  numbers  of  minute  inftisoria.  blood  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  any  other  atafS, 

BLOOD  MONET,  money  paid  to  the  next  of  the  stained  part  must  be  cut  off,  and  dipped  into 
kin  of  a  man  who  met  with  his  death  at  the  a  smidl  quantity  of  distilled  water.  In  the 
hands  of  another,  accidentally  or  with  premedi-  course  of  a  few  hours  the  coloring  matter,  if  it 
tation.  The  Greeks  called  it  904^7,  the  Latins  is  that  of  blood,  will  detach  itself  and  reach 
pcenet^  the  Franks,  Allemanni,  and  S^ndinavians  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  the  supernatant  fluid 
tnanboU,  wehrgeld^  or  ioyrgiU,  the  British  Celts  remiuning  tolerably  dear  or  slightiy  rose-color- 
named  it  taarhardy  and  the  Irish  Celts  erie.  ed.  The  fibrin  wm  remain  attadied  to  the 
The  institution  still  fiourishes  in  many  com-  stuff  as  a  grayish  or  rosy-wMte  substance.  If 
munities  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  English  crimi-  the  liquid  be  boiled,  the  color  will  be  destroyed 
nal  law  the  term  blood  money  was  also  applied  and  the  albumen  coa^^ulated ;  in  Its  inferior 
to  rewards  paid  to  informers  against  highway  parts,  where  the  colonng  matter  has  aocumu« 
robbers,  thieves,  burglars^  and  utterers  of  false  lated,  the  liquid  will  become  grayish  or  green* 
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isb,  while  the  upper  portion  wDl  Aoqaire  a    had  been  dried  for  6  months.    Dr.  Oh.  Robin 
slightly  yellow  tint     The  red  solable  dyes,  has  given  a  drawing  representing  what  the 
or  stfdns  from  the  juices  of  fruits,  are  Yei7    microscope  showed  in   a  solution  of  a  stain 
rarely  coagulated,  and  they  do  not  lose  their    found  on  the  blade  of  a  knife.  No  red  corpuscle 
color,  when,  after  having  been  dissolved  in  is  figured,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  color- 
water,  the  solution  is  boiled.    Beside,  they  are  less  are.    But  we  think  that  the  mere  fact  of 
rendered  crimson  or  green,  psssing  sometimes  the  presence  of  colorless  corpuscles,  with  near- 
to  violet,  when  treated  with  ammonia,  while  ly  the  same  appearance  that  they  have  in  fresh 
this  reagent,  unless  it  be  used  in  great  quan-  blood,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  stain  is 
tity  and  concentrated,  does  not  chac^  the  col-  due  to  blood,  because  Uie  cnyle  and  lymph  cor- 
or  of  blood  or  of  a  watery  solution  of  a  blood-  puscles,  those  of  pus  and  even  some  of  those  of 
stain.    When  ammonia  is  powerful  enough  to  mucus,  are  either  very  or  entirely  similar  to 
alter  the  color  of  blood,  it  gives  it  a  brownish  the  white  corpuscles   of  the   blood.     When 
tint,  instead  of  the  crimson,  green,  or  violet  clothes  have  been  washed  after  having  been 
colors  that  it  ^^ves  to  dyes.     If  the  solution  stained  with  blood,  almost  all,  if  not  ail,  the 
of  a  blood  stain  has  cosgulated  by  boiling,  corpuscles   are  removed,  or  so  much  altered 
we  find  that  potash  dissolves  the  coagulum,  that  their  presence  cannot  be  ascertained  posi- 
renders  it  limpid  and  green  by  reflection,  and  tively.    But  chemistrv  may  then  render  it  veiy 
pink  by  refraction.    If  chlorohydric  acid  is  then  probable  that  there  has  been  blood  on  sadi 
added,  the  transparency  disappears,  but  it  re-  clothes,  by  detecting  in  ^em  iron  and  a  coagu- 
turns  if  another  quantity  of  potash  is  added,  lable  oiganic  matter.     If  blood  stuns  are  on 
These  reactions  belong  only  to  blood.    The  na-  the  blade  of  a  knife,  the  microscope  and  chemi- 
tnre  of  the  smallest  stain,  able  only  to  furnish  cal  reagents  may  enable  us  to  distinguish  them 
one  drop  of  a  solution,  may  be  found  out  by  from  rust    Usuallv,  when  the  knife  is  heated, 
the  above-mentioned  chemical  means.   In  such  a  blood  stain  may  be  peeled  o£^  leaving  a  neat 
circumstances,  according  to  M.  Boutigny,  the  metallic  surface  where  it  was ;  it  is  not  so 
drop  should  be  thrown  into  a  nlver  spoon  at  a  with  rust,  which  remains   almost  unaltered, 
▼ery  high  degree  of  temperature.    The  liquid  Beside,  when  the  stain  is  washed,  it  leaves  a 
in  this,  as  in  any  oUier  case,  «.  e.  with  any  much  smoother  surface  if  it  is  due  to  blood 
kind  of  liquid  whatever,  being  suddenly  ex-  than  if  it  comes  from  rust    Usually  in  this  last 
posed  to  an  extreme  heat,  instead  of  evaporating  case  there  is  a  peculiarly  dentated  surface,  the 
takes  the  shape  of  a  sphere,  and  then  ezperi-  presence  of  which  leaves  no  possibility  of  a 
ments  may  easily  be  tried,  and  the  action  of  mbtake.    In  a  case  where  M.  Daubrawa  was 
'ammonia,  of  potash,  of  chlorohydric  acid,  etc.,  requested  to  ascertfun  the  existence  of  blood 
may  rapidly  oe  ascertained. — ^The  microscope  stains  on  a  knife  which  was  suspected  to  have 
usually  shows  quicker  and  more  positively  than  been  used  in  the  commission  of  a  murder,  this 
chemical  reagents  if  a  stain  is  dae  to  blood,  instrument,  having  lain  a  long  time  in  a  damp 
With  the  help  of  this  instrument  the  red  and  place,  was  rusted,  out  there  were  certain  bright 
the  colorless  corpuscles  may  be   seen  easily,  spots  free  from  rust  and  surrounded  by  it  On 
(See  the  article  Blood.)    There  is  nothing  to  heating  the  point  of  Uie  blade  these  spots  scaled 
be  found  with  the  microscope  in  the  stains  of  ofi^  while  the  rust  remained  adherent,  and  on 
the  various  dyes  which  can  in  any  way  be  mis-  immersing  the  knife  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
taken  for  the  blood  corpuscles.    The  presence  the  bright  spots  remained  unaltered  while  the 
of  these  well-characterized  particles  in  a  stain  rust  r^ily  dissolved.    Some  of  the  reagents 
is,  therefore,  an  incontestable  proof  that  it  con-  which  serve  to  detect  blood  were  then  employ- 
tains  blood.     But  the  blood  corpuscles  may  ed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  bright  spots  were 
have  become  so  much  altered  that  it  is  very  really  covered  with  blood,  which  had  prevent- 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  presence,  at  least  ed  the  formation  of  rust    In  another' case  in 
without  the  help  of  chemical  reagents.    The  which  a  man  had  been  accused  of  murder,  an 
microscope,  unaided  by  chemistry,  therefore,  examination  of  a  knife  covered  with  red  spots, 
may  fail  to  detect  blood  in  old  stains.    How-  and  found  concealed  behind  a  piece  of  furniture, 
ever,  it  is  usually  ea^  to  find  the  red  corpus-  proved  that  the  stains  were  due  to  rust  pro- 
cles,  and  they  have  been  detected  in  stains  of  anced  by  lemon  juice.    Blood  may  be  detected 
many  years^  duration.    Dr.  Taylor  says  that  even  on  a  stone.     Prof.  Lassaigne  has  ascer- 
he  has  obtained  clear  evidence  of  their  exist-  tained  its  presence  a  full  monti^  after  it  had 
ence  in  a  smidl  quantity  of  blobd,  which  had  been  been  shed  on  a  pavement  of  soft  freestone, 
kept  in  a  dry  state  for  8  years.    Dr.  Oh.  Robin  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  air, 
has  discovered  the  presence  of  red  oorpusdes  of  rain,  and  of  the  sun.    The  color  of  the  stain 
on  clothes  in  stains  of  8  or  10  years'  duration,  had  passed  to  a  dirty  green,  with  a  reddish 
Profl  J.  Wyman  says  that  in  blood  which  had  tint  hardly  discernible.  In  a  place  where  stains 
been  allowed  to  dry  in  masses  he  has  failed  to  of  blood  are  suspected  to  exist,  and  where 
find  the  red  corpuscles,  while,  on  the  contrary,  none  are  found  by  daylight^  the  search  for  the 
the  white  or  colorless  corpuscles  may  be  soften-  red  spots  must  be  made  by  artificial  light    In 
ed  out  after  they  have  been  dried  for  months,  a  case  where  Ollivier  d' Angers  had  vainly  tried 
and  their  characteristic  marks  readily  obtained,  by  daylight  to  find  stains  of  blood  on  the 
He  found  it  easy  to  detect  them  in  blood  which  floor  and  on  the  paper  hangings  of  a  room, 
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he  detected  many  by  candle-light  It  is  posdesof  Acat^  and  6,866  of  thoseof  agoatto 
sometimes  necessary  to  throw  tf  great  deal  of  cover  the  same  extent.  0.  Schmidt  thinks  he 
light  on  the  surface  examined,  and  to  employ  a  has  shown  that  by  accurate  measurements  of 
ma^ifying  lens  to  find  out  the  very  minute  the  red  corpuscles,  the  blood  of  iQl  the  common 
stams  of  blood  on  clothes  as  well  as  on  fumi-  mammalia  can  be  individadly  detected  and 
tnre,  &c. ;  but  a  careful  examination  cannot  also  distinguished  from  that  of  man.  He  pro- 
fail  to  be  successful. — ^IL  When  it  is  decided  poses  to  avoid  the  errors  arising  from  a  greater 
that  a  red  stain  is  due  to  blood,  it  remains  to  or  a  slighter  evaporation,  by  drying  the  blood 
be  ascertained  if  the  blood  is  that  of  a  man  or  corpuscles  before  measuring  them.  He  gives 
of  an  animal.  Chemistry  in  such  an  examination  the  following  table,  which  may  prove  very  use* 
is  of  almost  no  avail.  The  physical  character  ful  to  the  medical  jurist : 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  almost        diamwe  or  blood  ooBPtmouts  nr  laLLmrsa. 

the  only  guide.     It  has  been  s«d,  bowever  ^  ^^ ^"Jj- mjJjj- ^^^ 

that  some  reagents  may  develop  m  the  blood  a.  Dog o.oo7o 0.0066 0.0074 

such  a  smell  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  not  5- g*P** S-JSS S'SSJX ^Wf^ 

only  from  what  animal  the  blood  comes,      1:  ^\\\\\\\\\roSS::::::::aooS::::::;:ao^ 

but  also  whether  it  is  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  6.  Moiue 0.006I 0.0068 aoo66 

wo^n  When  sniphnrio  acid  is  added  to  the      J  8ft;.v.;;;.:JSSgl:::::;:;S;SSg:::;;;;:S:SSg 

blood  of  an  anmial  or  of  a  man,  it  gives  nse  9.  Hotae 0.0057 aooos 0.0060 

to  a  smell  which  has  been  said  to  be  just  the         i«-  Sheep 0.0044 0.0040 o.oo48 

same  as  that  of  the  individual  that  has  furnished  Dr.  Taylor  says  he  has  tried  the  method  of 
the  blood.  The  chemist  (Barruel)  who  dis-  Schmidt  and  has  not  found  it  practically  avail- 
covered  this  fact,  was  almost  always  able  to  able,  and  he  declares  that  the  question  of  the 
make  out  by  this  means  what  was  the  source  of  distinction  between  the  blood  of  man  and  that 
blood  sent  to  him ;  so  were  M.  Oolombat  and  of  certain  animals  is  unsolved.  He  adds  that 
some  other  physicians,  but  a  great  many  others  when  blood  has  been  dried  on  clothing,  we 
have  vunly  tried  to  detect  the  source  of  the  cannot  with  certunty  and  accuracy  distinguish 
blood  they  examined.  Decisive  experiments  that  of  an  ordinary  domestic  animal  from  that 
have  been  performed  by  the  nephew  of  the  dis-  of  man.  Usually,  however,  in  fresh  blood,  the 
coverer,  by  Dr.  A.  TaMieu  and  M.  Ohevallier ;  measurement  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  decide 
their  conclusions  are  that  the  same  blood  may  the  question ;  and,  in  old  stains,  when  the  blood 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  different  animals,  corpuscles  have  changed  their  form  and  become 
while  the  blood  of  different  animals  may  be  jagged  or  stellate,  it  will  often  occur  that  sev- 
admitted  to  come  from  the  same  one.  Beside,  era!  substances  will  give  them  their  normal 
the  blood  of  man  may  be  mistaJcen  for  that  of  shape  and  render  possible  the  determination  of 
animals,  and  vies  versa.  It  seems,  therefore,  their  source.  But  we  must  say,  with  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  only  a  few  men  have  the  organ  of  smell  that  the  evidence  here  is  based  on  conjecture 
sensitive  enough  to  detect  differences  in  the  only,  and  should  therefore  be  received  with  the 
odor  of  the  blood  of  different  animals.  In  man  greatest  caution.  ,Not  only  can  the  red  corpus- 
and  all  the  mammalia  (except  the  camel  tribe),  cles  be  altered  in  their  size  and  shape,  but  they 
the  red  corpuscles  are  circular,  flat  disks,  may  be  decomposed  and  give  origin  to  crystals 
while  in  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  camels,  which  are  so  similar,  whether  coming  from 
th^  are  oval.  This  difference  is  at  once  the  blood  of  certain  animals  or  that  of  man,  that 
Bufncient  to  distinguish  the  blood  of  all  these  no  distinction  is  possible.  Fortunately  there  are 
animals  from  that  of  man.  In  a  case  mentioned  almost  always  at  least  a  few  undecomposed  red 
by  Taylor,  it  was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  corpuscles  among  the  crystals. — ^lU.  It  is  abso- 
the  blood  .stains  on  tiie  clothes  of  the  prisoner  lutely  impossible  to  distinguish  the  blood  of  one 
were  due  to  his  having  killed  some  chickens,  man  from  that  of  another  by  means  of  the 
The  shape  of  the  globules  negatived  this  part  of  comparison  of  the  red  corpuscles.  There  may 
the  defence.  In  another  case  the  blood  was  be  more  difference  between  the  corpuscles  of  2 
alleged  to  be  that  of  a  fish ;  this  was  also  dis-  samples  of  blood  from  the  same  man  than  be- 
proved  by  the  shape  of  the  corpuscles.  Dr.  H.  tween  those  of  2  men.  A  great  many  external 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  states,  that  a  patient  causes  may  produce  variations  in  the  size  of  the 
having  bronchitis  had  put  bird's  blood  in  her  red  globules ;  and,  beside  the  proportion  of 
snpnta,  and  that,  after  the  microscope  had  water,  of  certain  gases,  or  salts  in  the  blood  has 
showed  this  fact,  she  was  greatiy  surprised  that  a  great  influence  on  the  shape  and  also  on  the 
it  had  been  discovered,  and  confessed  that  she  dimensions  of  the  red  corpuscles.  All  who 
had  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  imposition,  know  the  facts  advanced  in  favor  of  or 
On  looking  at  the  table  of  uie  dimensions  of  the  against  the  theory  of  Henle,  concerning  the 
blood  corpuscles  (which  we  have  tsiken  from  causes  of  the  difference  of  color  of  the  arterial 
Gulliver  in  the  cu*ticle  on  Blood),  it  will  be  and  venous  blood  (see  Respibation),  are  aware 
found  that  the  blood  disks  of  man  are  larger  of  the  changes  of  the  blood  corpuscles  due  to 
than  those  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  To  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  The  smell  of  the 
cover  the  extent  of  a  linear  inch  with  the  red  blo<^  of  women  might  by  some  persons  be  dis- 
corpuscles  of  a  man,  8,200  would  be  necessary,  tinguished  from  that  of  the  blood  of  men,  but  we 
while  it  would  require  4^404  of  the  red  cor-  cannot  place^any  positive  reliance  on  the  senses 
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of  anybod jT  for  saoh  a  diatinotion,  and  we  know  He  was  a  large,  tall,  aqnare-beaded,  alow  hottnd, 
that  even  the  ohemist  who  diflcoTered  the  influ-  with  long  penonlons  ears,  heavy  drooping  lipe 
ence  of  solphoric  acid  in  increasing  the  odor  of  and  Jowl,  and  a  dewlap  like  that  of  a  bolL    Me 
blood,Barrael,once£iiledto  distinguish  the  Uood  was  broad-chested,  crook-legeed,  with  his  el* 
of  a  man  from  that  of  a  woman;  he  mistook  one  bows  turned  out,  de^tcHigaed,  and,  in  porsoiti 
for  the  other.    Chemistry  also  is  of  no  avail  for  extremely  alow ;  so  much  so  that  the  slowest 
the  discrimination  of  the  blood  of  one  man  from  horse  could  always  keep  him  in  sight,  and 
that  of  another. — ^From  the  fiiots  related  in  this  in  a  long  chase  an  active  pedestrian  could  keep 
article  we  conclude :  1.  That  it  is  usually  very  him  in  hearing.    His  powers  of  scenting,  how- 
easy  and  perhaps  always  possible  to  detect  even  ever,  were  so  eztra(»rdinary,  that  not  only  would 
the  smallest  quantity  of  blood  in  vospetbdd  he  foUow  the  deer  or  other  animal  of  which  he 
stains.    2.  That  stains  of  the  blood  iff  fishes,  was  in  pursuit,  throng  herd  after  herd  of  the 
reptiles,  or  birds,  may  easily  be  distinguished  same   animaia,  but  he  would   recognize  its 
from  stains  of  human  blood.    8.  That  stains  of  trail  on  the  ground  as  long  as  12  or  14  hours 
the  blood  of  the  animals  nearest  to  man,  when  after  the  creature  had  passed  by ;  and  that  if  it 
fresh,  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  were  lost  on  one  day,  and  he  were  put  on  its 
human  blood.    4.  That  it  is  very  difficult  and  fresh  track  again  on  the  following  morning,  he 
sometimes  almost  impossible,  to  distingush  the  would  at  once  own  it  as  the  same,  and  foUow 
blood  of  certain  animals  from  that  of  man  in  it  so  long  as  it  ran  on  solid  soil    For  2  reasons 
old  stains.    5.  That  it  is  impossible,  either  by  this  animal  was  called  the  bloodhound.    First,  if 
chemical  means  or  by  the  microscope,  to  dis-  the  animal  he  pursues  be  wounded  and  its  blood 
tingnish  the  blood  of  one  man  from  that  of  filled  on  the  earth,  he  will  follow  the  track  of 
another.  the  blood,  as  he  will  that  of  the  foot.  Secondly. 
BLOODHOUND   (eani»  famiUaris   BogaOf  if  fresh  blood  of  some  other  animal  be  spilled 
Linn.),  a  hound  trainea  and  kept  for  the  pursuit  across  tlie  track  of  the  animal  pursued,  the 
ofmen,  whether  thieves,  enemies,  or  fugitives.  A  hound  will  stop  ccmfused  on  the  fr^h  blood, 
very  erroneous  idea  usually  prevails  concerning  and  will  acknowledge  the  old  scent  no  longer, 
the  bloodhound,  partly  originating  frtnn  his  namei  On  ihh  frt>ntierB  of  England  and  Scotland,  prob- 
es if  he  were  called  bloodhound  from  being  cruel  ably  first,  and  certainly  longest  and  most  sys- 
and  bloody  in  his  nature,  and  partly  from  a  mis-  tematioalty.  were  kept  and  trtdned  bloodhoundSi 
conception  of  his  powers,  as  if  he  were  dther  a  called  in  tne  northern  patois  of  the  bordersi 
hound  that  will  hunt  only  man,  or  the  only  hound  sleuth-hounds ;  they  being  nothing  more  than 
that  will  hunt  man.    Whereas  the  bloodhound,  the  large  Talbot,  triuned  ezdusively  to  follow 
like  all  pure  hounds,  is  a  particularly  bland,  mild,  men.    The  cattle-stealing  outlaws  and  marand- 
and  loving  dog,  and  will  hunt  any  other  game,  to  era  of  Cumberland  and  liddesdale,  who  consid- 
which  he  is  trained  or  entered,  as  r^dily  or  ered  thdr  pursuit  the  only  manly  occupatian  in 
more  readily  than  he  will  man ;  while  all  other  time  of  peace,  were  the  especial  game  of  the 
dogs  may  be  trained  more  or  less  perfectly  to  sleuth-hound ;  and  there  were  particular  au- 
follow  and  acknowledge  the  scent  of  a  man,  as  thorized  solenmities,  before  the  union  of  the  2 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  ever  kingdoms,  which,  being  performed,  it  was  law- 
seen  a  lost  dog,  when  he  comes  upon  the  scent  fol  to  cross  the  border  from  England  to  Scot- 
of  his  master's  foot,  which  he  at  once  follows  .  land,  or  vice  venOj  without  interruption  to  the 
inch  by  inch,  until  he  has  found  him.    Any  peace  of  the  realms,  and  rescue  the  booty  with 
hound  naturally  pursues,  in  the  beginning,  what-  nigh  hand,  provided  the   bloodhounds  were 
ever  is  his  natural  or  accustomed  prey;  and  hunting  ^^  on  the  hot  foot"  when  the  frontier  line 
the  distinction  of  foxhound,  staghound,  harrier,  was  passed.    Within  the  memory  of  6ir  Walter 
boarhonnd,  or  the  like,  is  a  mere  matter  of  edu-  6cott,  men  were  alive  in  Iskdsle  and  Liddea> 
cation  and  training,  not  of  natural  instinct*  dale,  who  remembered  bloodhounds  being  kept 
The  staghound  would  hunt  the  fox,  the^fox-*  for  the  detection  of  sheejp-stealers.    The  breed 
hound  the  stag  or  the  hare,  and  the  harrier  is  still  maintained  in  a  few  large  deer  parks  in 
either  stag  or  fox,  even  more  eagerly  tkofi  its  the  north  of  England,  for  following  up  outlying 
own  peculiar  game,  since  both  stag  and  fox  bucks,  which  they  will  single  out  of  the  herd, 
have  a  stronger  scent  than  the  hare.    The  per-  and  never  leave  until  t^ey  are  taken.    Thev 
fection  of  the  hounds,  of  any  kind,  is  when  they  are,  in  color,  usually  tawny,  not  brindled,  with 
are  so  thoroughly  broken  that,  in  direct  diso-  black  muzzles ;  or  black  and  tan,  the  latter 
bedience  to  their  natural  instincts,  they  will  being  called  St.  Hubert's  breed,  and  esteemed 
hunt,  if  harriers,  a  hare,  through  a  warren  of  tiie  hardiest.    The  animal  known  as  the  Cuba 
rabbits — the  scent  and  habits  of  the  2  animals  bloodhound,  is  not  a  bloodhound,  or  a  hound  at 
being  almost  identical ;  if  foxhounds,  a  fox,  all,  but  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Biscayan  mas- 
tbrongh  a  preserve  full  of  hares,  or  a  park  full  tif^  which  was  truned,  not  so  much  to  hunt, 
of  fallow  deer,  without  for  an  instant  losing  the  as  to  fight ;  and  which  struck  more  terror  into 
scent  of  the  animal  of  which  they  are  in  pur-  the  boS,  southern  Indians  tiban  the  war-horsea 
suit,  or  costmg  a  single  look  at  the  other  game,  and  mail-dad  riders  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers, 
which  are  in  motion  all  around  them.    The  It  has  some  scenting  powers,  as  all  dogs,  even 
bloodhound,  originally,  was  the  choicest  hound  the  bulldog,  have,  but  it  is  as  inferior  in  these  to 
in  existence,  of  the  old  Talbot  or  southern  breed,  the  true  bk)odhound,  as  it  is  superior  to  him  in 
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blood-thirstiness  add  orad,  indisoriminate  png-  to  operate  upon ;  tbe  eepbalio  rein  of  the 
naoity.  It  has  no  ntility  except  as  a  man*  thnmb  or  the  bacK  and  outer  side  of  the  wrist 
hunter.  is  selected  in  that  case.  Bleeding  at  the  neck  is 
BLOODLETTING-  is  teohnioallr  termed  also  practised  at  times.  The  operation  is  per- 
phlebotomy,  from  the  Greek  ^fif,  a  vein,  and  formed  on  the  external  Jognlar  yein,  at  either 
rv/uw,  to  caty  to  denote  the  act  of  opening  a  side  of  the  heck.  The  Tein  nms  in  an  obliqne 
yein  for  letting  blood,  as  a  means  of  relief  in  direction,  and  the  operation  is  performed  at  the 
eertain  casesof  diseased  action  in  the  organism,  lower  part  of  the  neck,  becaose  the  vein  is 
The  snrgical  operation  of  bloodletting  is  very  there  more  prominent;  and,  higher  np,  it  is 
simple  in  itsell^  but  reqtdres  some  Imowledge  sorromided  by  a  network  of  nerves,  which  it 
to  do  it  properly  witnont  risk  or  danger,  would  be  dangerous  to  wound.  In  addition  to 
Bloodletting  is  usually  performed  at  the  bend  the  usual  materials,  a  card  is  required  in  this 
of  the  arm,  because  the  superficial  veins  are  operationtoform  a  channel  for  the  blood.  Two 
large  in  that  locality,  and  more  distinctly  seen  or  8  pledgets  are  placed,  one  upon  the  other,  on 
than  anywhere  else.  Before  using  the  lancet  the  jugular  vein,  at  its  lowest  part,  just  above 
the  surgeon  ascertains  the  position  of  the  artery  the  collar-bone.  These  are  maintained  in  place 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm;  It  is  commonly  felt  by  a  ligature,  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
pulsating  nearly  under  the  largest  vein.  This  durectly  upon  them,  while  tibe  2  ends  are  car- 
vein  must  be  avoided,  because  the  danger  of  ried  down,  the  one  forward,  the  oUier  back- 
wounding  the  artery,  by  passing  the  lancet  too  ward^  to  the  opposite  armpit,  where  they  are 
deeplv,  is  thereby  avoided*  The  vein  next  in  tied  m  a  nngle  bow.  The  vein  then  swells, 
size,  but  not  so  near  the  artery,  is  therefore  and  should  be  fixed  by  2  fingers  of  the  left 
sdected.  A  bandage  about  2  fingers  in  breadth  hand.  Beneath  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  lying 
and  a  yard  in  lengtii  is  then  tied  firmly  rouM  upon  the  Jugular  vein,  there  is  a  muscle  as  thin 
the  arm,  about  an  inch  above  the  place  where  as  paper,  the  platymna  myddeB^  the  fibres  of 
the  opening  is  to  be  made.  This  will  cause  the  whidi  run  in  an  obUmie  dilution,,  from  the 
veins  to  rise ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  tie  collar-bone  to  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  bandage  so  tightly  that  the  pulse  cannot  be  which  is  the  direction  of  the  vein  itself;  the 
^t  at  the  wrist.  The  surgeon  then  grasps  the  incision  is  made  at  a  right  angle  with  respect  to 
elbow  with  his  left  hand,  placing  Ms  thumb  the  direction  of  these  fibres,  that  they  may  con- 
firmly  upon  the  vein,  a  littie  below  the  place  tract  and  form  no  obstacle  to  the  issue  of  the 
where  he  intends  making  the  puncture,  to  keep  blood.  The  incision  is  also  made  rather  wide, 
it  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rolling  under  to  insure  a  free  issue  from  the  vein.  The  blood 
the  skin  daring  the  operation*  The  lancet  is  then  trickles  dowiL  and  a  card  is  used  to  direct  it 
passed  obliquely  into  the  vdn.  The  flow  of  into  the  vessel  of  reception.  To  encourage  the 
blood  is  fiicilitated  bv  keeping  the  hand  and  flow  of  blood  the  patient  moves  the  lower  jaw, 
wrist  in  motion.  When  a  sumcient  quantity  as  in  mastication,  now  and  then  taking  a  aeep 
has  been  discharged,  the  bandage  is  removed  breath.  When  the  bleeding  is  ended,  a  bit  of 
from  the  arm  above  the  puncture :  the  surgeon  adhesive  plaster  is  applied  over  the  orifice,  and  a 
puts  his  thumb  upon  the  wound  to  stop  the  pledget  placed  upon  it,  which  is  maintained  in 
bleeding^  and  with  the  other  hand  washes  the  place  by  a  ligatmre  wound  closely,  not  tightiy, 
blood  from  the  armu  The  lips  of  the  wound  round  tiie  ncNok,  and  fixed  with  a  pin.  Blood- 
are  then  placed  in  contfliot|  a  small  compress  of  letting  at  the  neck  is  neither  difficult  nor  dan- 
old  linen  is  placed  over  it,  and  secured  by  a  gerous,  and  is  performed,  at  times,  in  cases  of 
bandage  passed  round  the  elbow  in  the  form  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head,  as  in  apoplexy, 
of  the  figure  8.  The  oroering  of  the  bandage  asphyxia  from  hanging,  te. — ^Bloodletting  is 
should  be  immediately  over  the  compress.  If  much  less  frequentiy  practised  now  than  for- 
blood  should  make  its  way  through  the  Unen  merly.  Some  sects  of  medical  practitioners  re- 
some  time  .after  the  arm  has  been  bound  up,  pudiate  the  practice  altogether,  on  what  they 
the  bandage  must  be  made  more  tight,  and  deem  sufficient  physiological  and  medical  au« 
slackened  somewhat  after  the  bleeding  has  thority;  but  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who 
ceased.  The  bandage  is  retained  2  or  8  days,  combine  a  scientific  education  with  many  years 
and  the  arm  is  kept  in  a  slinff,  for  rest,  at  least  of  practical  experience  in  the  best  hospitals  of 
24  hours.  In  feit  peopte  it  u  sometimes  very  Europe  and  America.  stiU  recognize  the  neces- 
difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  render  the  sity  of  bloodletting  m  some  oases,  as  a  means 
superficial  veins  of  the  arm  visible;  in  such  of  producing  immediate  results  of  a  salutary 
cases  blood  may  be  drawn  from,  the  ankld.  A  nature,  where  the  life  of  the  patient  would  be 
bandage  is  apnlied  round  the  le^  about  2  inches  endangered  by  dday,  and  tbe  adoption  of  a  less 
above  the  ankle;  the  foot  is  mimerse^some  heroic  mode  of  treatment.  Physiology  forbids 
time  in  warm  water,  to  make  the  veins  rise ;  the  loss  of  blood  on  all  occasions  of  trifling  in- 
the  largest  vein  either  on  the  inside  or  the  out-  disposition,  especially  in  feeble  constitutions 
side  of  the  ankle  is  then  opened,  and  the  foot  is  and  in  dty  populations,  as  was  formerly  of  fre- 
again  plunged  into  warm  water,  or  the  blood  quent  occurrence  in  medicnl  practice;  andin&ct, 
would  not  run  freely.  Bleeding  at  the  wrist  bloodletting  is  deemed  by  many  not  a  branch 
is  also  resorted  to,  when  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  purely  medical  treatment  at  all,  but  rather  a 
of  the  arm  are  too  small  or  otherwise  difficult  branch  of  surgiosl  treatment,  where  accidents 
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and  sadden  necesaties  call  for  excMSptional  and  of  the  Amnicanfl,  as  Benton's,  Harvey's,  Sec — 
rapid  means  of  action.  Both  leeching  and  gen-  The  mannflM^tare  of  iron  by  the  bloomary  pro- 
eral  bleeding  are  practised  now  more  cantiously  cess  is  the  oldest  method  of  prodncing  this  met- 
than  formerly;  and  cnpping,  as  a  sabstitnte  for  al.  Some  form  of  the  process  is  allnded  to  by 
leeching,  is  practised  with  the  same  discretion  Anstotle,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  operation  long 
by  well-educated  physicians.  Some  eminent  beforehistime,4istheu8eof  iron  is  several  tinoes 
medical  writers  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  the  Biad  and  Odyasey, 
mUitary  hospitals  for  many  years,  and  had  the  and  also  by  the  earliest  sacred  writers.  Its  in- 
care,  dmost  exclusively,  of  young,  plethoric,  vention  is,  in  the  book  of  Geneas,  attributed  to 
active,  and  imprudent  men,  haye  found  bleed-  Tnbal-Oain,  *who  was  of  the  7th  generation 
ing  frequently  necessary  in  their  special  line  of  from  Adam.  It  being  a  simple  process,  and 
experience,  and  are.  therefore,  apt  to  dweU  too  easily  practised  by  people  possessed  of  little 
much  upon  its  usefulness ;  while  others  not  less  mechanical  skill,  we  nnd  it  has  long  been  in  use 
eminent  in  the  profession,  who  have  had  the  by  some  even  of  the  ruder  nations  of  eastern 
care  of  aged  and  infirm  patients  almcMt  ex-  Asia  and  of  AMoa.  The  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
clnsively  mr  many  years,  in  pauper  hospitals  gascar  produce  iron  in  this  way,  blowing  their 
and  lunatic  asylums,  have  found  the  practice  rudely  constructed  furnaces  by  means  of  an  ap- 
of  bleeding  iniurious  in  their  peculiar  line  of  paratus  of  hollow  logs  with  loosely  fitted  pis- 
personal  experience,  and,  therefore,  dwell  with  tons ;  and  in  central  Africa  the  natives  were 
emphasis  on  tlie  abuses  of  the  lancet.  Both  are  seen  by  Mungo  Park  at  the  same  work,  foraing 
right  in  their  respective  experience ;  but  neither  small  articles  direct  from  the  ore  in  open  nres^ 
line  of  special  practice  and  experience  covers  which  were  kept  in  action  by  rude  bellows 
the  whole  ground  of  physiology  and  medicine,  worked  by  the  hand.  The  Persians  and  some 
BJiOOMART,  BLOOMS.  Iron  ores  of  pure  cdhet  of  the  Asiatic  nations  still  retun  a  very 
quality  and  high  percentage,  like  the  mas-  ancient,  possibly  the  primitive,  mode  of  manu- 
netic  and  spe<mlar  oxides,  are  frequently  fiaeture.  A  mere  cavity  in  the  earth,  6  inches 
converted  directly  into  malleable  iron,  with-  or  a  foot  deep,  and  double  the  depth  in  diame- 
out  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  ter,  is  lined  with  pulverized  charcoal.  Char- 
of  cast  or  pig  iron,  which  is  the  result  of  the  coal  in  fragments  is  thrown  in  and  covered  wi& 
blast-famace  process.  This  operation  of  mak-  ore,  which  may  be  fine  and  caked  together  with 
ing  bar  iron  direct  is  accomplished  in  various  water,  or  in  coarse  pieces.  Several  alternate 
sorts  of  farnaces,  all  of  which  have  the  same  layers  of  charcoal  and  ore  succeed,  when  the 
object  in  view,  which  is  the  s^aration  of  the  whole  heap  is  covered  with  coal.  It  is  then 
matters  combined  and  mixed  with  the  iron,  so  fired  at  the  bottom,  and  the  blast  applied  by 
that  this  shall  be  left  in  its  simple  metallic  state,  large  hand  bellows,  which  blow  through  a  pipe 
The  ore  is  deoxidized  by  its  oxygen  combining  introduced  in  the  lower  part  In  a  few  hours  a 
with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel ;  and  the  process  small  loupe  is  obtained,  which  is  taken  out  and 
must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  melt  the  ore,  which  hammered  by  the  hand.  By  reheating  and 
could  occur  only  by  the  iron  combining  with  the  hammering  it  is  finally  brought  into  ^ape  and 
carbon  and  assuming  tlie  state  of  cast-iron,  and  purified  of  cinder.  The  process  is  such  as  may 
possibly  of  steel.  The  stony  matters  mixed  with  oe  practised  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  blacksmith's 
the  ore,  instead  of  flowing  out,  as  firom  the  blast  forge ;  and  it  is  a  common  experiment  to  thus 
furnace^  in  a  liquid  glass  or  cinder,  which  it  is  the  convert  rich  pieces  of  ore  into  metallic  iron  for 
first  object  of  the  blast-furnace  process  to  produce,  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  richness  and  the 
remain  attached  to  the  ball  or  loupe  (Fr.  loupe^  ease  of  their  reduction*  It  is  not,  however,  a 
a  lump)  of  iron,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  fair  test  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  the  ore  will 
the  mechanical  work  of  rolling  and  stirring  it  in  produce,  when  worked  in  the  large  way ;  for  in 
the  fire,  and  of  hammering  or  squeezing  it  after  all  these  small  operations,  including  even  the 
it  is  taken  out.  The  most  simple  and  generally  most  improved  bloomary  processes,  \t  is  an  ob- 
adopted  of  the  direct  metiiods  of  making  mal-  ject  to  avoid  so  high  a  heat  as  to  melt  the  ore, 
leable  iron  from  tiie  ore  is  by  the  bloomary  or  the  effect  of  which  would  be  the  partial  reduc- 
forge  fire.  The  establishments  themselves  are  tion  of  the  metallic  bases  contained  in  the  im- 
called  bloomaries,  and  the  lump  of  iron  when  purities,  and  their  combination  with  the  iron, 
finished  under  the  hammer  is  called  a  bloom,  to  the  injury  o(  its  qualities.  A  better  qual- 
from  the  German  hlumAf  fiower,  the  metallic  ity  of  iron  is  tiius  obtained,  than  the  same 
product  being  thus  designated  as  the  fiower  of  ores  would  produce,  when  reduced  at  the 
the  ore.  By  some  the  name  is  said  to  be  given  high  heat  of  blast  furnaces.  The  yield,  how- 
from  the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  bloom  ever,  is  not  so  great,  neither  is  the  eoono* 
to  the  unopened  corol  of  a  campanulate  flower,  my  of  fneL  Much  iron  is^  lost  in  the  cinder, 
The  term  is  applied  to  lumps  of  iron  tiius  pro-  which  has  escaped  deoxidation,  or  has  been  re- 
duced, whether  in  the  bloomary  fire  proper,  or  oxidized  by  contact  with  the  blast,  and  a  large 
in  any  of  the  other  similar  contrivances  for  ef-  amount  of  coal  is  burned  to  waste  upon  these 
fecting  the  same  object,  as,  for  example,  the  old  open  fires.  Still,  as  littie  outlay  is  required  in 
8tucJiH>/en^  or  wulf-ofen^  of  the  Germans,  the  commencing  a  small  establishment  of  this  kind, 
foumeaux-drmane  of  the  French^  the  Catalan  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  mountainous 
forge  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  and  numerous  inventions  regions,  where  magnetic  ores  abound,  and  wa- 
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ter-power  ma^  be  had  upon  every  stream,  and  among  a  number  of  blowpipes  of  small  diam- 

charcoal  is  worth  litde  more  than  the  labor  of  eter,  and  to  blow  at  a  pressure  of  2  to  8  lbs.  to 

preparing  and  hauling  it  to  the  works.    The  the  square  inch.   Being  thus  introduced  in  small 

product,  easily  obtained,  is  the  most  yaluable  jets,  a  sheet  of  inflamed  air  is  spread  throughout 

auality  of  iron,  which  is  readily  converted  at  the  furnace,  and  the  most  intense  heat  is  pro- 
tie  forges  into  any  desired  forms,  and  which,  if  duced.  These  improved  bloomaries  have  been 
not  required  for  tiie  immediate  neighborhood,  *  found  well  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rich 
is  better  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  specular  and  magnetic  iron  ores  found  on  the 
to  a  distant  market  than  the  cheaper  pig-iron,  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  They  are 
Bloomaries  were  for  these  reasons  early  estab-  much  more  readily  constructed  than  the  mas- 
lished  in  the  magnetic  ore  districts  on  both  eides  sive  blast  furuaces,  are  less  dependent  upon  fixe 
of  Lake  Ohampkin,  in  the  highlands  on  both  proximity  of  exten^ve  machine  diops  for  being 
sides  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  along  the  oontin-  kept  in  repair,  and  may  be  stopped  at  any  lime 
nation  of  these  hills  with  their  metalliferous  and  again  started  without  invdying  the  serious 
products  through  northern  New  Jersey  and  a  losses  occasioned  in  the  interruption  of  the  blast 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  As  the  cutting  of  the  of  a  high  furnace.  Perhaps  the  greatest  diffi- 
wood  of  these  regions  gradually  made  the  sup-  culty  attending  them  is  the  dependence  of  each 
plies  of  charcoal  more  expensive,  these  works  fire  upon  2  exj^rienced  hands  (if  run  day  and 
have,  in  the  more  i^cessible  districts,  been  night),  which  is  equivalent  to  the  employment 
abandoned,  while  the  others,  profiting  by  their  of  2  sJdlful  men  for  every  ton  of  iron  made  per 
situation  and  the  skill  that  has  been  applied  to  day— «  dependence,  which,  bx  districts  remote 
them,  have  reached  in  some  instances  an  extent  from  supplies  of  such  labor,  may  prove  to  a 
and  degree  of  perfection,  which  has  probably  large  establishment  of  serious  consequence, 
never  before  been  attained  in  this  manufacture.  BLOOMFIELD,  Bobebt,  an  English  pastoral 
Clinton  and  Essex  counties  of  northern  New  poet,  born  at  Honington,  in  Suffolk.  Dec.  8,1766, 
York  have  long  been  distinguished  for  theur  died  at  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  Aug.  19, 1828. 
production  of  blooms.  Li  1850  there  were  no  At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  a  poor  tailor, 
less  than  200  bloomary  fires  in  these  2  coun-  and  was  taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  who  kept  a 
ties — as  many  as  21  in  a  single  establishment  dame-school  Not  being  sufficiently  robust  for 
under  1  roof.  The  capacity  of  each  fire  is  1  a  farmer^s  boy,  he  was  taught  the  business  of  a 
ton  of  iron  every  24  hours;  but  with  ores  of  ^oemaker,  and,  in  his  bri^  leisure,  read  a  few 
rich  quality,  and  of  coarse  granular  particles,  books  of  poetry,  including  Thomson^s  ^'  Sea- 
each  fire  may  be  made  to  yield  100  lbs.  of  iron  sons,"  which  he  so  greailv  admired,  that  it  sug- 
per  hour.  Poor  ores  are  crushed  and  dressed  gested  a  rural  poem,  ''The  Farmer's  Boy,'*  in 
and  brought  to  the  percentage  of  iron  of  about  which  he  described  the  country  scenes  he  had 
65.  The  waste,  however,  is  so  great  in  this  been  fimiOiar  with  in  childhood.  Several  London 
process  that  2}  tons  of  ore  is  usually  estimated  publishers  declined  this  poem,  but  it  was  seen  by 
as  the  amount  required  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Mr.  Oapel  Lofit,  and  under  his  patronage  it  was 
The  value  of  the  ore  is  about  |0.  The  quantity  published,  in  1800,  at  which  time  the  author  was 
ofcharcoal  consumed  is  about  260  bushels,  whi<m  84  years  old.  Within  8  years  over  26,000  copies 
is  worth  from  $16  to  |17.  The  other  item  of  were  sold,  and  it  was  translated  into  German, 
expense  is  the  bloomer's  wages,  which  are  usu-  French,  ItiEdian,  and  Latin.  The  duke  of  Graf- 
ally  paid  by  contract  at  the  rate  of  |11  per  ton  ton  appointed  Bloomfield  to  a  government  situ- 
of  iron,  making  the  whole  cost  from  $85  to  $87  ation,  which  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances, 
per  ton.  The  process  has  been  much  improved  but  ill  health  caused  him  to  retire  from  it,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  for  blowing  the  fires,  return  to  his  trade  of  ladies'  shoemaker,  the  duke 
The  temperature  is  raised  to  about  600^  by  ex-  settling  a  shilling  a  day  on  him  for  the  rest  of 
posing  the  blast-pipes  to  the  escape  heat  in  the  his  life.  Finally,  he  retired  to  Sheffield,  where 
chimney-^ck.  By  this  arrangement  a  consid-  he  died  poor,  and  £200  in  debt,  leaving  a  widow 
erable  saviog  is  effected  in  the  consumption  of  and  four  children.  A  subscription  was  raised 
charcoal  For  reheating  the  blooms,  in  order  to  defray  his  debts,  and  afford  a  maintenance 
to  work  them  down  under  the  hammer,  it  was  for  his  family.  Mr.  Bloomfield's  "Farmer's 
formerly  the  custom  to  make  use  of  separate  Boy,"  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  is  by  far 


bloomary  fire,  in  which  the  blooms  are  heated  Wye ;"  "  May-Day  with  the  Muses." 
by  the  flame  and  gases,  as  these  pass  from  the       BLOOMINGTON,  a  village  and  township  in 

bloomary  into  the  chimney.    The  combustion  Indiana,  and  the  capital  of  Monroe  co.    It  was 

is  here  rendered  very  intense  by  hot  air  being  first  settled  in  1819,  and  is  situated  on  a  ridge 

driven  in,  through  severid  blowpipes,  from  the  between  the  east  and  west  forks  of  White  river. 

same  apparatus^  which  supplies  the  blast  to  the  A  railroad,  from   New  Albany  to  Michigan 

bloomary  fire  itselfl   Each  reheating  or  gas  fiur-  City,  passes  through  the  village.    About  half  of 

nace,  as  it  is  called,  requires  for  its  most  efficient  the  houses  in  Bloomington  are  of  brick,  the 

work  the  gases  from  2  bloomary  fires.    It  is  remainder  being  built  of  wood.    It  is  the  seat 

found   most   advantageous  to  divide  tiie  air  of  the  state  university,  a  fiourishing  institution, 
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orgaoind  in  1890,  ind poflsefldng  in  1859  arbont  work  entitled  '^Gieiit  is  Diaoa  of  the  Ephe- 

175  stodento  and  a  library  of  4^200  yolnmea.  nana,**  and  a  tranalaliDn  of  the  life  c^  Apol* 

Bloomington  abo  oontaina  a  female  academy,  lonina  of  Tjantk^  by  Fhilostn^na,  both  con* 

several  drarohefl^  and  8  printing  offices.    Pop.  ridered  to  be  of  the  some  irretigions  tendency, 

in  1856,  8,000.  and  the  latter  of  which  was  snppresaed  on  that 

BLOBA.   a  district  of  the   residenoy  of  aooomit    ffis  seal  fbr  the  revolntion  of  1888 

Borabaya.  m  the  island  of  Jara,  which  is  noted  was  so  great  that  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which 

for  its  Yslaable  forests  of  teak.    This  celebrated  he  claimed  the  accession  of  WiUiam  and  Mkry 

tree,  which  yields  the  strongest  and  most  as  a  oonq[nest.    This  tract  wna  (Mrdered  to  be 

durable  timber  for  ddp-bnilding,  or  other  eeo-  bnmt  by  both  houses  of  pariiament  He  wished 

nomical  purposes,  is  nowhere  else  I6nnd  in  to  marrythe  sister  of  hisdeceased  wife,  who wss 

the  archipelago,  except  in  a  small  portion  of  inclined  to  the  union,  but  both  the  law  and  the 

Adndano^  and  in  the  district  of  Bima  in  Sum-  somples  of  the  lady  herself  interposed,  some 

bawa.    The  depot  of  the  teak  cottinfls  of  Blora  tracts  he  had  written  in  favor  of  sach  marriages 

is  on  the  Solo  river,  lat  7""  10'  &,  long.  Ill*  having  fiuled  to  convince  her.    In  grief  at  tibia 

80'  £.  disappointment  he  committed  snidde. 

BLOSSBUBG,  a  village  and  townsMp   on       BJtX)UNT,  8ib  Hkvbt,  an  English  traveller, 

the  Hoga  river,  Tioga  co^  Pennsylvania.    8ita*  fkther  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Titteohanger, 

ated  at  the  sonthem  terminns  of  the  Oomiikg  in  Hertfordshire,  Dec.  15, 1802,  died  there  Oct 

and  Blossbnrg  railroad,  and  sorromided  by  val*  i^,  1889.    He  published  an  accoant  of  his  travels 

nable  mines  of  bitaminoos  coal  and  iron,  it  is  a  in  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  fought  for  Charles  L  in 

place  of  some  importance,  and  of  n^id  growth,  the  battle  of  Edgemll ;  but  after  the  ezecutiott 

There  is  a  furnace  in  operation  in  its  vicini^.  of  Oharies,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament) 

Pop.  in  1850,  850.  and  kept  himself  in  favor  by  a  strong  hostili^ 

BLOUNT.  L  A  northern  county  of  Alabama,  to  tithes.    At  the  restoration  he  succeeded  in 

drained  by  the  sources  of  Locust  and  MuU>erry  reinstating  himself  in  the  royal  favor,  and  was 

forks  of  Black  Warrior  river,  and  comprise  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Hertford, 
ing  an  area  of  1NS5  sq.  m.    Portions  of  the       bLOUlH!',  8ib  Thoiols  Pops,  eldest  son  of 

surface   are  mountainous,  and   covered  with  the  preceding,  an  EngUsli  author,  bom  in  Upper 

forests  of  excellent  timbeor.    The  uplands  also  Holloway,  S^t.  12,  1849,  died  in  June,  1897. 

furnish  good  pasturage,  and  the  valleys  produce  He  served  in  5  parliaments,  in  2  of  which  he 

abundant  crops  of  com  and  cotton*    JBlount's  was  returned  for  St.  Albsns,  and  in  the  remun- 

Springs  are  in  this  county.  The  agricultural  pro*  ing  8  for  Hertfordshire.    His  literair  reputation 

ducts  in  1850  amounted  to  287,025  bushels  <^  rests  particularly  on  a  work  entiued  Cmiwra 

com,  28,420  of  sweet  potatoes,  21,204  of  oats,  ^^sZ^Mortim  ^u^ilorttifi,  which  Hallam  mentions 

and  248  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  dhurchee,  witii  commendation.  Blount  also  wrote  a  woric 

and  the  public  schools  numbered  485  pupils,  on  natural  history. 

Capital,  Blountsville.  Pop.  7,887,  of  .whom  BLOUNT,  THoias,anEnglish  writer,  bora  in 
428  were  slaves.  U.  A  south-eastern  county  of  Bardesley,  Worcestershire,  in  1818,  died  at  Orle- 
Tennessee,  bordering  on  North  Oardina,  and  ton,  Dec  28,  1879.  His  first  production  was 
having  an  area  of  450  sq.  m.  Holston  entitied  the  "Academy  of  Eloquence**  (1854), 
river,  on  its  N.  W.  boundary,  is  navigable  by  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  He  next  pub- 
steamboats;  the  Tennessee  touches  it  on  the  lished  a  "Dictionary  of  Hard  Words"  (1858); 
west,  and  Little  river  and  numerous  small  "LamjMof  the  Law.  and  Lights  of  the  Qosp^^* 
creeks  intersect  it.  The  surfkce  is  traversed  by  (1858);  "BoscobeP'  (1680)j  ^Boscobel,  mrt 
several  mountain  ridges,  the  principal  of  which  2d**  (1881^  and  a  *^Law  Dictionary**  (1871), 
are  Iron  or  Smoky  mountam,  and  Ohilhowee  beside  some  works  of  less  importance.  He  was 
mountain.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  carefixlly  a  zealous  Roman  Oatholic,  the  author  of  a 
tilled.  The  products  in  1850  were  821,981  Catholic  almanac,  and  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
bushels  of  com,  88,107  of  wheat  175,814  of  Catholics  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  king*s 
oats,  and  71,861  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  15  cause.  The  outbreak  of  the  plot  of  1878  ere- 
churches,  and  1,288  pupils  attending  pubUo  ated  so  much  ill-feeling  against  his  oo-religion* 
schools.  Marble,  limestone,  and  iron  ore,  are  ists  that  he  led  thenceforward  an  unsteady 
the  principal  minerals.  Capital,  Marysville.  and  lestiess  life,  and  the  anxiety  preying  upon 
This  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state,  a  constitution  already  weakened  by  excessive 
andwasnamedin  honor  of  Willie  Blount,  the  first  study  impaired  his  health  and  resulted  in  his 
governor  of  Tennessee.  Pop.  12,882,  of  whom  death. 
1,084  are  slaves.  BLGUITr,  Wnxuif,  an  American  politidan, 

BLOtTNT,  Chablss,  an  English  deistical  wri-  bom  in  North  Carolina,  in  1744^  died  in  Knox- 

ter,  bom  in  Upper  Holloway,  April  27, 1854,  died  ville,  Tenn.,  March  28, 1800.    He  was  twice  a 

in  Aug.  1698.     In  1679  he  published  Anima  member  of  the  continental  cougress,  a  signer  of 

Mundi^  a  work  giving  a  historical  account  of  the  the  new  constitution  in  1787,  and  governor  of 

opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  tiie  human  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  coincident  with 

soul  beyond  this  life.    This  work  was  deemed  so  the  present  state  of  Tennessee,  in  1790.    After 

unchristian  in  ita  tendencies,  that  it  gave  great  the  formation  of  this  territory  into  a  state  in 

offence  to  pious  readers.    He  also  published  a  1798,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  senators  in 
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the  natianal  conffreas.    In  1Y&7  he  was  im*  for  propelling  water.  Bj  the  alternate  motion  of 

peached  b^  the  house  of  representatiTes  for  the  piston,  a  current  of  air  is  maintained  of  oon« 

having  intrigaed,  when  governor  of  the  terri-  adorable  steadiness^  and  of  qnantitj  and  pros* 

tory,  to  transfer  New  Orleans  and  the  neigh-  sore  aooording  to  the  suee  of  ^e  cylinder  and 

boring  districts  to  Great  Britain,  ^  means  of  a  its  valves,  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and 

joint  expedition  of  English  and  ^dians.    He  the  power  applieo.    The  pressore  is  equalized 

was  expelled  from  the  senate,  and  the  process  by  the  use  ox  an  air  receiver  of  great  ci^>acity, 

was,  therefore,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  into  which  the  air  is  forced  through  a  larger 

dropped  in  the  house.   The  proceedings  against  aperture  than  that  for  its  exit;  its  elasticity  is 

him  increased  his  popularity  among  his  eon-  thus  made  to  act  as  a  perfect  spring.    For  pro- 

atituents,  by  whom  he  was  presently  elected  to  peillng  the  air  into  furnaces  for  making  iron 

the  state  senate,  of  whidi  he  was  chosen.  m>m  tiie  ore,  called  blast  fnmaoee^  1^  bbwing 

president.  cylinders  are  made  of  great  size  and  strength. 

BLOW,  JoHK,  an  English  composer,  bom  in  They  are  often  set  in  pairs^  upon  horizontal 
Nottinghamshire  in  1648,  died  in  1708.  On  the  fiames  of  cast-iron,  the  piston  rods  being  con- 
accession  of  Oharles  IL,  he  became  a  chorister  nected  with  cranks  geared  to  the  main  shaft  of 
in  the  chapel  royal,  and  though  only  a  duld,  the  steam-engine.  Two  suoh  cylinders,  of  5  ft. 
composed  several  anthems.  lie  afterward  be-  diameter  and  6  ft  stroke,  afford,  at  a  common 
came  organist  of  Westminster  abbey,  and  on  rate  of  running  (as  8  full  strokes  per  minute^ 
his  monument  there  is  engraved  tue  Gloria  sufficient  air  for  a  first-dass  fiimace.  No  al- 
Fairit  one  of  his  first  canon&  lowance  beinff  made  for  escape  of  air,  and  room 

BLOWING  MAOHINES.  Beside  the  oom-  occupied  by  we  piston  and  rod,  each  movement 
mon  bellows,  which  has  been  already  described^  of  the  piston  should  discharge  the  contents  of 
a  variety  of  other  machines  have  been  devised  the  cylinder,  which  are  117.81  cubio  ft.  A  ftdl 
£>r  the  puipoee  of  propelling  air  in  large  vol-  revolution  of  the  crank  discharges  it  twice,  and 
ume,  or  with  great  pressure  and  volume  to-  this  being  repeated  8  times  in  a  minute,  ^e  ef- 
gether.  The  most  emcient  of  these  maohines  feet  of  the  2  cylinders  is  to  drive  forward  8,870 
are  the  blowing  cylinders,  which  are  used  to  cubic  ft.  every  minute.  Instead  of  being  placed 
supply  air  to  blast  furnaces^  and  by  their  great  horizontally,  a  single  blowing  cylinder  is  some* 
size  and  strength,  are  made  to  furmsh  immense  times  used  of  great  dimensions,  placed  upright, 
bodies  of  air  under  great  pressures.  Fan-blow-  and  the  piston  rod  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
ers  are  used  for  supplying  large  volumes  of  air,  lever-beam  of  the  steam-engine,  the  steam 
but  for  purposes  in  which  a  high  pressure  is  cylinder  connecting  witii  th^  other  end.  Some 
unimportant.  The  water  blowing  machine,  for  are  also  connected  by  the  same  piston  rod  pass- 
which  we  have  neither  name  nor  use  in  this  ing  through  the  steam  cylinder  and  blowing 
country,  but  which  is  well  known  in  the  mining  cylinder,  without  die  intervention  df  either 
regions  of  central  and  southern  Europe  by  the  beam  or  gearing.  At  the  laige  and  thoroughly 
name  of  trompe^  is  too  ingenious,. and  may,  in  built  iron  works  of  the  Thomas  iron  company, 
some  situations,  prove  too  valuable  a  oontriv-  upon  the  Lehigh  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  2  laige 
ance  to  allow  of  its  being  passed  over  without  steam-engines  are  employed  to  blow  the  2  fur- 
notice.  And  there  is  also,  in  the  same  coun-  naces.  The  lever  beam  of  each  engine  oonnecte 
tries,  a  very  simple  blowing  apparatus,  used  for  with  a  blowing  cylinder  of  7i  ft.  diameter  and 
ventilating  mines,  also  too  little  Imown  in  this  9  ft  strokeu  The  rate  of  running  is  9  full 
country,-  called  the  wntilateur  du  MarU^  which  strokes  per  minute.  Thus  about  7,166  cubjc  ft» 
is  well  worthy  of  notice. — ^The  blowing  cvlin-  of  air  should  be  driven  everr  minute  into  each 
ders  of  best  construction  are  made  of  ewt-iron,  furnace.  The  pressure  of  the  blast  in  thb  in- 
the  inner  surface  turned  perfectly  true,  fitt^  stance  is  often  8  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  but  4 
with  air-tight  iron  heads,  each  of  which  is  ftur-  or  6  lbs.  is  a  more  ordinary  rate.  IVom  the  cyl- 
aished  with  a  large  valves  corresponding  to  the  inders  the  air  is  conveyed  to  a  large  air  receiver 
clapper  of  the  bellows,  opening  inward.  Through  of  boiler-plate  iron,  108  feet  long  and  6^  feet  di- 
the  centre  of  the  heads  the  smooth  iron  piston  ameter.  By  this  very  efficient  arrangement  the 
rod  moves  in  close  packing,  carrying  a  piston  blast  is  delivered  into  the  furnaces  at  an  almx>st 
which  is  fitted  accurately  to  the  cylinder.  As  uniform  pressure.  The  air  receivers  are  some- 
the  piston  moves  in  one  direction,  the  air  enters  times  made  of  stUl  greater  capacity.  There 
throujgh  the  valve  in  the  head  l^hind  it^  while  was  at  the  Hudson  iron  company's  furnaces  a 
that  in  front  is  forced  through  an  aperture  on  globe  of  boiler-plate  iron  made  for  this  purpose, 
one  side,  which  is  furnished  with  a  valve  open-  40  feet  in  diameter,  which  gave  a  very  steady 
ing  outward,  and  connecte  with  a  pipe  leading  pressure  to  the  blast,  until  it  exploded  by  the 
to  any  desired  point.  By  reversing  the  motion  collection  of  explosive  gases  passmg  back  fiom 
the  end  exhausted  of  air  is  rcmUed,  while  the  furnace  to  the  recover,  and  being  there  in* 
the  other,  by  the  shutting  of  ihQ  valve  flamed.  Blowing  cylinders  have  often  been 
through  which  the  air  entereoL  is  made  to  fur-  constructed  of  wood  for  the  ^ake  of  economy, 
nish  its  contents  through  the  side  opening  to  the  The  wood^  thoroughly  seasoned,  is  put  together 
same  main  pipe,  which  connects  with  the  other  in  thin  pieces,  their  width  making  the  thick- 
end.  The  pnnciple  of  the  machine  is  thus  the  ness  of  tiie  tube;  the  pieces  are  laid  one  upon 
same  as  thiekt  of  the  double  acting  force  pump  another,  breaking  Joints,  and  secured  by  glue 
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and  nails. — -Fan-blowera  are  short  oylinders  of  The  disoharge-pipe  oonveys  it,  oompressed  in 
oast  iron,  throogh  the  aziB  of  which  passes  a  balk,  to  the  corresponding  opening  in  the 
shaft,  made  to  revolve,  by  a  pnlley  attached  to  it  other.  Here  it  is  ftoiher  comprened.  By 
ontside  of  the  cylmder.  Upon  the  shaft  within  adding  to  the  nnmber  of  fans,  on  the  same 
the  box  are  placed  4  or  5  wingS)  which  when  principle,  the  pressnre  of  the  blast  may  be  still 
rotating  pass  near  to  the  inner  snrfaoe  of  the  more  increased. — ^InHoe^sfonndery,  NewTork, 
cylinder.  The  apparatus,  drawn  in  section,  is  a  blower  of  novel  constrnction,  called  Mao- 
like an  undershot  water-wheel  enclosed  in  a  kenzie^a,  is  in  use,  wIucIl  working  on  the  prin- 
boz.  Around  the  axle,  openLagsare  left  in  the  dple  of  the  fan,  is  stated  to  give  a  pressure  of 
sides  of  the  box  for  the  admission  of  the  air.  more  than  1  lb.,  while  it  revoTres  only  75  times 
This  may  for  purposes  of  ventilation  be  drawn  per  minute.  A  cylinder  80  indies  in  diameter 
from  a  distance  through  air-pipes  discharging  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  fixed  cylinder  of  40 
into  the  box.  The  motion  of  the  wings  carries  inches  diameter,  and  8  feet  lengU).  The  2  cyl- 
the  air  around,  and  a  new  supply  enters  to  be  inders  are  eccentric,  ^e  centres  being  5  inches 
taken  on  bv  the  next  wing.  The  discharge  is  apart ;  their  surflEwes  consequently  meet  on  one 
through  a  box  or  pipe  placed  at  a  tangent  to  side,  and  are  10  inches  apart  on  the  other, 
the  C3'linder  and  opening  into  it.  The  bottom  The  ends  are  dose ;  the  air  is  admitted  into  the 
of  this  box  forms  the  base  upon  which  the  ap-  outer  cylinder  on  one  side  near  the  touching 
paratus  rests ;  and  in  some  machines,  as  this  surface,  and  is  discharged  near  the  same  point 
lower  plate  curves  around  to  form  the  case  of  the  throogh  an  opening  on  the  other  side.  Wings 
blower,  it  b  made  to  take  a  spiral  form  instead  or  blades  are  attached  to  a  sh^  connected  with 
of  that  of  a  true  cylinder,  tiiie  radius  of  the  oir-  the  inner  cylinder,  and  carried  round  with  it, 
de  lessening  as  tiie  are  is  produced.  This  is  but  on  the  centre  of  the  larger  one ;  the  inner 
called  the  eccentric  fan ;  the  other,  in  which  the  cylinder  thus  slides  in  its  revolution  in  and  out 
revolving  axis  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  is  upon  the  wings,  producing  the  effect  of  these 
the  concentric  fim.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  being  thrust  out  and  withdrawn.  The  blast  is 
work  to  disadvantage  by  carrying  around  a  por-  said  to  be  nearly  steady  and  continuous,  a  slight 
tion  of  the  compressed  air  a  second  time,  while  fluctuation  of  pressure  occurring  when  each 
the  wings  of  the  other,  revolving  above  the  hot-  wing  commences  crossing  the  delivery  open- 
tom  of  the  discharged  box,  afford  more  room  ing. — The  trompe  is  a  machine  dependent 
for  the  escape  of  the  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  a  current  of  water  falling  from  a  conmd- 
cut  off,  as  they  pass  into  the  upper  portion  of  erable  height.  It  consists  of  a  large  pipe,  2 
the  box,  and  close  to  its  inner  surfiice,  the  en-  feet  square  or  thereabout,  leading  from  an  up- 
trance  for  any  air  from  wiUiout.  By  giving  per  reservoir  of  water  to  a  cistern  or  box,  that 
the  high  speed  at  which  the  fans  are  made  to  mav  be  from  26  to  80  feet  or  more  below  it 
revolve,  a  large  body  of  air  is  discharged  A  few  feet  under  the  cistem,  the  pipe  is  con- 
through  the  aperture,  but  with  little  pressure,  tracted  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel  in  order  to 
It  is  not  unusual  to  run  them  at  the  rate  of  divide  the  water  into  many  streamlets  in  its 
1,200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  for  the  air  fall.  Below  this  narrow  place  are  a  number  of 
at  its  discharge  to  have  a  velocity  of  8,280  feet  holes  through  the  pipe  for  the  admission  of  air. 
in  the  same  time.  According  to  the  statements  This  is  taken  down  by  the  water  as  it  descends, 
of  Dr.  Ure,  published  in  the  ^  Philosophical  and  passes  into  the  middle  of  the  cistern  at  the 
Transactions,^^  the  velocity  of  the  discharge  is  bottom,  where  a  block  is  placed,  upon  which 
actually  about  ^  of  that  of  the  extremities  of  the  water  dashes,  causing  the  air  to  teparate 
the  fan-blades.  If  the  effective  velocity  of  from  it  The  water  passes  through  a  hole  in 
these  be  70  feet  per  second,  and  the  area  of  the  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  into  a  side-box,  in 
discharge-pipe  be  8  feet,  the  quantity  of  air  dis-  which  is  placed  a  valve  for  checking  the  exit  of 
diarged  is  210  feet,  or  12,600  feet  per  minute,  the  water,  that  the  air  which  collects  in  the 
The  weight  of  this  amount  of  air  is  about  969  upper  part  of  the  cistern  may  be  kept  at  any 
lbs.  For  a  heavy  body  falling  to  acquire  a  desirea  pressnre.  From  the  top  of  the  cistem 
velodty  of  70  feet  per  second,  the  height  of  the  a  small  air-pipe  conveys  the  blast  to  any  re- 
£edl  must  be  76.5  feet  This,  multiplied  by  the  quired  point  This  apparatus  is  used  for  far- 
number  of  lbs.  moved,  and  divided  by  88,000,  nishing  air  to  cupelling  and  melting  furnaces.*- 
will  give  the  horse-power,  which  in  this  case  Hie  ventilateur  du  JSdrU  is  an  apparatus  of 
is  2.24,  required  to  produce  this  result  The  great  simplicity,  designed  to  be  connected  with 
pressure  of  the  blast  is  rarely  more  than  from  ^  any  part  of  the  machinery  about  mines,  that 
to  i  lb.  upon  the  square  inch ;  hence  the  &n  will  give  a  slow  dtemating  motion,  and  which 
can  only  be  used,  where  no  great  resistance  is  is  usudly  kept  in  action,  the  object  being  to 
offered  to  the  blast  It  is  admirably  adapted  furnish  a  continual  supply  of  air  to  mines.  Two 
for  blowing  a  large  number  of  open  fires,  or  for  cylindrical-shaped  vessels,  such'  as  long  casks, 
cupola  furnaces.  A  recent  improvement  to  are  selected,  of  such  sizes,  that  one,  when  in- 
the  fan  has  been^troduced  in  England,  called  yerted,  may  eadly  move  up  and  down  within 
Chaplin's  duplex  pressure  fan.  Two  fans  are  the  other.  The  outer  one  is  nearly  filled  with 
set  upon  one  axis,  the  driving  pulley  being  be-  water,  and  is  fhmished  with  an  air-pipe,  which 
tweenthem;  one,  a  little  smaller  than  the  other,  leads  from  its  upper  part  through  the  water, 
receives  the  air  through  its  central  aperture,  and  through  its  lK>ttom,  down  into  the  mine. 
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Upon  the  upper  end  of  this  pipe  Is  a  valve  mining  the  properties  of  mineral  snbstanoes. 
opening  downward.  The  inner  inverted  cask  The  process  or  cupellation  is  very  readily 
surrounds  this  pipe.  It  h^  upon  its  upper  end  effected  upon  small  pieces  of  metallic  lead 
a  large  valve  opening  within.  Being  now  sus-  contaioin^  silver  or  gold.  The  button  of  metal 
pended  by  a  chain  to  the  end  of  a  lever-beam,  is  placed  m  a  small  cupel  of  bone  ash,  and  this 
or  to  the  arm  of  a  bob,  air  passes  within,  as  it  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  for  a  support 
is  lifted  up,  and  is  propelled,  as  it  descends,  It  is  thoroughly  heated  and  the  button  melted 
through  the  pipe.  By  this  alternating  motion  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
a  continual  current  of  air  is  supplied  with  little  action  of  the  oxidizing  flame.  In  this  the  lead 
cost  of  power  or  attention.  A  more  perfect  is  kept  in  fusion,  and  a  pellicle  of  oxide  of  lead 
arrangement  of  this  machine  is  in  making  it  is  continually  formed  upon  the  surface,  and  as 
double,  by  attaching  one  to  each  end  of  the  constantly  absorbed  in  the  cupel,  till  the  lead  is 
lever-beam.  For  blowing  furnaces  these  ma>  all  thus  removed,  and  the  little  globule  of  the 
chines  have  the  common  objection  of  all  water-  more  precious  metal,  so  small  perhaps  as  to  be 
blasts,  of  causing  the  air  to  take  up  more  or  scarcely  visible,  is  kept  as  a  bright  point  in  the 
less  moisture,  which  is  discharged  into  the  fur-  centre  of  the  cupel.  By  "worldng  upon  a  weigh- 
nace,  and  must,  to  some  extent,  diminish  the  ed  quantity  in  repeated  operations,  and  adding 
effect  of  the  blast.  the  products  to  each  other,  the  analysis  may 
BLOWPIPE.  In  its  eimplest  form  this  is  a  be  made  quantitative,  by  the  use  of  the  inge- 
small  metallic  tube  of  tapering  shape,  its  small-  niously  contrived  apparatus  applied  by  Plattner 
er  end  curved  around  to  form  a  right  angle,  and  to  the  estimation  of  tiie  weight  of  minute  bodies. 
the  larger  end  of  convenient  size  for  applying  Another  important  use  of  the  instrument  is 
to  the  mouth.  It  is  8  or  10  inches  in  length,  melting  small  particles  of  undetermined  sub- 
with  a  bore  varying  from  -^  to  -f^  of  axx  stances  with  different  fluxes,  as  borax,  carbon- 
inch,  but  drawn  out  at  the  small  extremity  to  ate  of  soda,  &c,  upon  a  fine  piece  of  platinum 
a  very  minute  aperture.  Through  this  air  is  wire,  hooked  at  tne  end  to  sustain  me  little 
blown  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  causing  a  bead.  By  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients  of 
portion  of  the  flame  to  be  diverted  in  a  jet  of  the  substance  with  the  flux,  as  seen  in  the  mode 
mtense  heat.  It  is  an  instrument  of  great  of  melting,  color  of  the  bead  in  one  flame,  and 
use  with  jewellers  for  soldering  small  pieces  its  change  to  another  color  in  the  other  flame, 
of  work,  and  with  glassblowers  and  enamel-  these  ingredients  are  detected  and  the  com- 
lers,  for  softening  and  working  small  articles,  pound  determined.  The  qualitative  analysis 
By  those  it  is  often  used  upon  a  larger  is  rendered  more  complete  by  subjecting  the 
Bcale^  with  a  bellows  for  supplying  it  with  substance  to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  in 
air,  instead  of  furnishing  this  by  the  mouth,  glass  tubes,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
But  the  most  important  use  of  the  blowpipe  volatile  ingredients,  as  water  by  the  steam,  am< 
js  to  the  mineralogist  and  analytical  chemist,  monia  by  its  vapor  and  odor,  sulphur  by  its 
in  whose  hands  it  is  made  to  serve  the  pur-  odor  and  yellow  sublimate,  arsenic  by  the  me- 
pose  of  a  small  furnace,  with  tho  advantage  tallic  ring  it  forms  around  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
that  the  operations  taking  place  are  directly  where  its  vapor  condenses.  This  may  be  satis- 
pnder  the  eye.  When  used,  the  point  is  placed  &ctorily  effected,  as  already  stated  under  the 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  the  current  of  article  Absenio,  where  the  particle  imder  ex- 
air  is  directed  across  tnis^  by  a  steady  blast  amination  is  too  small  to  be  visible  without  the 
from  the  mouth.  A  lateral  cone  of  flame  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  substance  may 
IS  thus  produced,  which  is  yellow  without  also  be  dissolved  in  acids  in  glass  tubes,  and  the 
and  t^lue  within.  At  the  point  of  the  inner  precipitates  obtained,  freed  from  some  of  their  as- 
blue  cone  is  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat,  sociated  matters,  be  subjected  to  the  test  by  the 
A  small  particle  of  metallic  ore  placed  upon  blowpipe.  Thus  the  bbwpipe.  with  a  few  simple 
charcoal,  and  kept  at  this  point  may  be  reduc-  instruments  and  some  tests,  all  of  which  may  be 
ed  to  a  metallic  state;  the  charcoal  itself  aiding  easily  transported,  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
the  process  by  its  chemical  action  in  abstract-  portable  laboratory.  In  skilful  hands  all  min- 
ing the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  If  of  difficult  reduc-  eral  substances  may  be  determined,  and  a  com- 
tion,  the  experiment  may  be  aided  by  theintro-  plete  qualitative  analysis  made  by  it;  and  by 
dnction  of  proper  fluxes,  as  in  crucible  opera-  the  improvements  introduced  by  Prof.  Plattner, 
tions.  The  outer  yellow  flame  in  contact  with  many  quantitative  analyses  may  be  effected  for 
the  air  possesses  oxidating  properties ;  and  in  practical  purposes. — The  blowpipe  was  first  ap- 
this  the  preparatory  operation  of  calcining  and  plied  to  the  examination  of  minerals  by  Swab, 
desulphurizing  is  effected  upon  the  particle  ol^  counsellor  of  the  college  of  mines  in  Sweden  in 
ore,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  reducing  1788.  Gronstedt,  of  the  same  country,  next 
flame.  Control  is  thus  had  over  any  desired  took  up  the  subject,  and  made  great  use  of  the 
amount  of  heat,  and  with  a  focihty  of  employ-  blowpipe  for  distinguishing  minerals  by  their 
ing  it  for  different  purposes  in  a  small  way,  chemical  properties.  This  was  for  his  work  on 
which  renders  the  blowpipe  far  preferable  for  mineralogy,  in  which  he  introduced  the'classi- 
experimental  purposes  to  the  cumbersome  fur-  fication  of  minerals  according  to  their  chemical 
naces  and  other  expendve  apparatus  which  composition.  This  book  was  first  published  in 
wefe  required  before  its  application  for  deter-  1758,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Yon 
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Engestrdm  in  1765,  wbo  added  to  it  ft  treatise  rated  the  reaoltB  of  bis  operattons  with  the 
upon  the  blowpipe,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  blowpipe  in  a  work  of  great  interest,  which 
was  osed  hy  Gronstedt    The  attention  of  sci-  has  be«n  translated,  into  English  by  Dr.  Mns- 
entific  men  was  thns  directed  to  its  great  nse  pratt  This  fbrms  a  very  Talaable  manna],  con- 
as  an  analytical  instmment,  bat  the  diffionltj  taining  the  deeonptions  of  the  yarions  pro- 
of learning  to  apply  it,  without  practical  in-  oeetes  for  estimating  the  qnantities  in  which 
stmction,   prevented  its   being  so   generally  many  of  the  metals  are  found  in  tiieir  natural 
received  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  unless  the  and  artificial  oompounds,  as  also  for  detecting 
Swedish  chemists  had  continued  to  employ  and  the  qualities  of  metallic  combinatioDs  in  gen- 
improve  it,  it  might,  afker  all,  have  faUen  into  eraL    The  metiiods  adopted  by  Pro£  Plattner 
disuse.    Bergman  found  it  very  serviceable  in  for  separating  the  minute  particles,  and  ascer« 
his  chemical  researches,  and  Gahn,  who  as-  taining  their  weights,  are  of  great  ingenuity 
sisted  him,  carried  its  use  to  a  higher  state  of  and  simplicity,  and  valuable  for  Sie  promptitude 
perfection,  than  had  before  been  attained.   Ber-  with  which  they  may  be  used;  but  to  be  suo- 
celius  eigoyed  the  most  friendly  intercourse  oeesfdlly  practised,  tliey  require  long  and  patient 
with  this  remarkable  man.  and  preserved  in  hia  use  of  the  inatrumenta,  and  an  especial  talent 
**  Elements  of  Ohemistry"  the  most  important  lor  the  work.    The  little  globules  of  gold  and 
results  of  the  experiments,  which  Gahn  never  silver  extracted  from  tiieir  combinations  by 
took  upon  himself  to  publish.    Speaking  of  the  blowpipe,  are  too  small  to  be  weighed,  but 
Gahn  in  agister  work  ("Treatise  upon  the  their  quantity  is  determined  by  a  method  intro- 
use  of  the  Blowpipe^X  ^^  remarks  that  when  duced  by  Horkort  of  measuring  their  diameter, 
travelling,  he  always  carried  this  instrument^  This  is  d<me  by  running  the  globules  along  be- 
and  all  new  substances  which  he  met  with  he  tween  two  lines  upon  an  ivory  scale,  whidi 
subjected  to  its  test;  and  it  was  an  interesting  diverge  at. a  very  small  angle,  and  are  crossed 
thing  to  see  the  readiness  and  certainty  with  by  many  other  lines  at  equal  distances  from 
which  he  ascertained  the  m^re  of  sub^ancea  each  other,  which  serve  as  the  divisions  of  the 
not  recognizable  by  their  external  properties,  scale.    Wherever  the  globule  is  found  to  be 
Long  before  the   subject  of  vegetable   sub*  oontdned  between  the  2  diverging  lines,  its 
stances  containing  copper  was  broi^ht  to  pub-  diameter  is  at  once  obtained,  and  the  wea^t 
lie  notice,  Berzelius  says  he  has  often  seen  corresponding  to  this,  whether  of  sold  or  of 
Gahn  extract  from  the  ashes  of  a  quarter  of  a  silver — ^these  having  been  previously  determined 
sheet  of  paper  particles  of  metallio  copper  with  care  for  the  scale.    To  insure  exactness  in 
visible  to  the  eye.    The  most  perfect  form  of  the  measurement,  a  good  magnifying  glass  is  re* 
the  instrament  now  in  use  is  that  adopted  by  quired,  and  care  to  view  the  scale  in  a  postlon 
Gahn.    The  long,  straight  tube  which  serves  perpendiculiu*  to  the  line  of  sight  Althou^^the 
as  the  handle,  passes  into  one  end  of  a  cylinder  globules  are  not  often  perfectly  spherical,  it  has 
f  of  an  inch  long,  and  i  an  inch  in  diameter,  been  found,  in  practice,  that  wiUiin  certain  lim- 
from  the  side  of  which  the  jet-tube  projects  its,  this  method  may  be  relied  on  for  the  approxi- 
about  1^  inch  to  its  capillary  extremity.    The  mate  analysis  of  many  metallic  compounds. — 
object  of  the  cylinder  is  to  intercept  the  moist*  The  compound  or  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  is  an 
ure  of  the  breath,  which,  without  such  an  ar-  apparatus  invented   by  Dr.  Robert  Hare  of 
rangement,  passes  through  the  tube,  and  is  pro-  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
jected  in  drops  into   the   flame.     Berzelius  century.     By  this  .a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
added  a  little  let  of  platinum,  which  slips  over  hydrc^n  is  made  to  produce  the  jet,  which  bo> 
the  end  of  the  brass  jet,  and  which  may  be  ing  inflamed  Just  beyond  their  point  of  mixing, 
taken  off  and  cleaned,  .whenever  it  becomes  ob-  an  amount  of  intense  heat  is  evolved  far  eiReea- 
structed,  by  burning  out  the  impurities  witli  ing  what  had  ever  been  before  obtiuned.    Sub- 
the  blowpipe  itself.     Several  of  them,  with  stances  hitherto   regarded  as   infoaible  were 
hdes  of  different  diameters,  accompany  the  in-  melted  down  with  great  fecility.    Pure  lime, 
strument,  and  are   changed   as  the  flame  is  magnesia,  and  platinum  were  thus  fbsed,  and 
desired  more  pointed  and  intense,  or  of  less  the  first  named  was  observed  to  give  an  inten-  • 
intensity,  and  to  cover  a  larger  surface.    Con-  sity  of  light  greater  thim  had  ever  before  been 
siderable  practice  is  required  to  blow  coniinu-  seen.    This  caused  its  use  to  be  recommended 
ously  without  exhausting  the  lungs.    This  is  by  Lieutenant  Drummo^^d  of  the  British  navy 
done  by  breathing  only  through  tiie  nostrils,  for  light-houses,  and  his  name  has  since  been 
and  using  the  cheeks  for  propelling  the  air.  applied  to  the  light,  which  was  first  obtained 
By  this  means  a  steady  current  may  be  kept  up  and  noticed  br  Dr.  Hare.    The  first  arrango- 
for  a  long  time  without  fatigue.    The  process  ment  adopted  by  Dr.  Hare  was  to  collect  each 
is  with  some  persons  very  diflcult  of  attain-  gas  in  a  separate  reservoir,  and  cause  them  to 
ment^  but  is  at  last  caught,  one  knows  not  how,  be  discharged  by  separate  jets  at  t^e  point  of 
and  is  never  afterward  lost    The  treatise  on  combustion.    But  nnding  a  more  intense  heat 
the  blowpipe,  by  Berzelius,  has  long  occupied  is  generated  by  first  mixing  them  under  some 
the  first  rank  among  the  works  upon  this  sub-  pressure,  he  brought  them  into  a  single  tube, 
*eot.    It  has  been  translated  in  this  country  and  caused  this  to  terminate  in  15  jet  pipes  of 
}y  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney.    Prof.  Plattner,  of  the  platinum.    These  were  a^usted  so  as  to  pass 
royal  smelting  works  at  Freybeig,  has  incorpo-  tilxrough  a  vessel,  in  which  ice  or  snow  could 
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be  placed  to  keep  the  gsses  firom  becoming  iirely  volatilized.  Ptore  lime  and  its  componnds 

heated^  and  thns  obviate  tibe  danger  of  ezplo*  give  an  amethystine  tinge  to  the  flame  as  they 

Mon  by  a  retrooeesion  of  tiie  flame  into  the  sin-  melt.    Qaartz  crystal  melts  with  a  beantifal 

^  pipe.    With  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  Dr.  light ;  pieces  of  china  ware  are  fosed  and  form 

uBie  sncceeded  in  rasing  large  qnantities  of  crystals,  and  flints  prodnoe  a  transparent  glass. — 

platinmn,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  jdjnerican  An  apparatus  of  great  efficiency  and  simplici^ 

philosophical  society  in  January,  1889,  he  ex-  of  construction  has  recently  been  constructed  in 

nibited  a  specimen  of  the  metal,  weighing  be-  ITew  York  city  by  the  Drs.  Boberts,  dentists  for 

tween  22  and  28  ounces  troy  weight,  which  was  remelting  platinum  scraps,  and  converting  them 

part  of  a  mass  of  25  ounces  fused  in  Hay,  1888.  into  merchantable  plate.    They  employ  2  cop 

about  2  ounces  of  the  metal  having  flowed  per  gasometers  of  cylindrical  form,  1  for  each 

over  in  consequence  of  the  cavity  not  being  ga&  that  for  hydrogen  of  the  capacity  of  220 

sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  it  alL    He  also  gallons,  and  that  for  oxygen  of  80  gallons.    The 

obtained  platinum  directly  from  the  crude  pro-  pressure  of  the  Oroton  water,  whidi  is  about  60 

dnct  of  the  mines.    Dr.  Hare  observed  that  the  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  forces  the  gases  through 

most  intense  heat  was  generated  when  the  pro-  metallic   pipes   to   the   apparatus   connected 

portion  of  the  gases  was  the  same  as  in  water,  with  the  Dumer.    Each  pipe  connects  with  a 

viz.,  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  short  brass  tube,  which  is  closely  packed  with 

and  that  by  the  use  of  a  condensing  syringe  for  wire,  and  these  unite  in  another  brass  tube, 

forcing  the  mixture  with  considerable  pressure,  which  is  also  closely  packed  in  the  same  way. 

the  enect  was  still  further  increased.     With  From  this,  by  a  pipe  of  only  about  a  quarter  of 

thid  modification,  Pro£  Olarke^  of  the  university  an  inch  diameter,  the  mixed  gases  are  t^en 

of  Oambridge,  England,  repeated  the  experi-  conveyed  to  the  burner.    Hus  is  a  small  plati- 

znents  made  years  previously  by  Dr.  Hare.   He  num  box  inserted  in  a  lump  of  plaster  of  raris 

also  enclosed  in  the  pipe  leading  from  a  vessel  and  asbestus,  the  apertures  in  the  disk  making 

containing  the  two  gases  a  great  number  of  its  extremity  being  21  little  holes  in  8  rows, 

layers  of  fine  wire  gauze.    Though  his  experi-  such  as  might  be  made  by  the  point  of  a  pin. 

ments  were  successful,  and  were  a  subject  of  The  platinum  disk  in  wMch  these  holes  are 

great  sdentifio  interest^  the  apparatus  proved  peiforated  is  only  about  i  by  ^  inch  in  size.  It 

too  dangerous  for  use,  tne  wire  gauze  not  pre-  is  found  that  copper  answers  tiie  purpose  quite 

Tenting  the  explosion  of  the  gases.    On  these  as  well  as  platmum.    The  lump  of  plaster  is 

experiments  the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery  constructed  like  the  water-turn  of  a  forge  or 

baa  been  claimed  in  England  for  Dr.  Olarke;  ftimace,  and  is  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  cold 

and  in  the  article  Blowfifb  m  the  last  edition  water   constantiy  flowing  through  it.     The 


Bcnption  18  given  of  Dr.  Olarke^s  experiments,  their  coming  together.  The  jet  points 
when  even  the  apparatus  he  used  was  the  con-  ward.  The  platinum  scraps  are  first  com- 
trivance  of  Mr.  Newman,  according  to  Dr.  pressed  in  an  iron  mould  into  cylindrical 
Turner,  who  Justly  gives  tne  whole  credit  of  cakes  of  the  weight  of  8  or  4  ounces  each, 
the  di«K)very  to  Dr.  Hare.  Neither  does  the  Two  or  three  of  these  are  set  upon  a  thin  flat 
article  in  the  "Britannioa"  make  any  mention  fire-brick,  and  heated  in  a  funutce  to  a  white 
of  the  improvements  afterward  made  in  the  heat.  Being  then  tnmsferred  with  the  fire- 
apparatus  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gumey,  by  brick  to  a  l^ge  tin  pan  like  a  milk  pan,  which 
which  the  gases  were  mixed  in  a  reservoir,  and  is  well  coated  within  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
passed  through  a  vessel  nearly  filled  with  water:  brought  under  the  jet,  this  is  instantiy  ignited, 
and  from  this  through  a  safety  chamber  of  and  the  platinum  at  once  begins  to  melt  Its 
cylindrical  form,  whi^  was  filled  with  numer-  surface  assumes  a  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
OUB  disks  of  fine  wire  gauze  closely  packed,  purest  white,  like  that  of  silver,  and  soon  the 
Further  improvements  have  still  been  intro-  whole  is  melted  into  one  mass ;  but  so  great  is 
dnoed  by  filling  the  safety  chamber  with  alter-  its  infnsibility,  that  it  chills  before  it  can  fiow 
Date  layers  of  wire  gauze  and  of  the  finest  off  the  fiat  surface  of  the  fire-brick.  It  cannot, 
fibres  cH  asbestus.  Brass  wires  are  also  used,  therefore,  be  cast  in  a  mould.  For  the  uses  to 
packed  closely  together  in  a  bundle  and  pressed  whidi  platinum  is  applied,  this,  however,  is  of 
into  the  OT-lindrical  portion  of  the  chamb^.  The  no  consequence,  as  the  cake  of  metal  is  eamly 
quality  ox  the  prjrg^  4s  found  to  have  a  sensi-  hammered  into  any  desired  shape,  or  may  be 
Die  effect  upon  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  that  rolled  at  once  into  plates,  or  cut  and  drawn 
obtained  from  chlorate  of  potash  beins  much  into  wire.  With  the  apparatus  of  the  Drs.^ 
preferable  to  that  from  the  oxide  of  man-  Boberts  58  ounces  of  platinum  were  melted* 
ganese.  No  substances  are  found  capable,  of  into  one  cake  at  one  operation,  lasting  only  13 
resisting  the  hijdi  temperatures  obtained  by  minutes,  in  April,  1858.  This  was  hammered 
tills  blowpipe.  The  most  difficult  to  melt  is  down  without  waste,  and  drawn  out  into  a 
the  carlxmate  of  macneflia ;  but  even  this  is  plate  over  40  inches  long,  and  about  8  inches  in 
converted  into  granules  of  enamel,  which  are  widtL — ^A  compound  blowpipe  is  convenientiy 
so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.  Platinum  melts  in-  obtained  by  blowing  with  a  bellows,  under 
stantiyi  and  gold  in  contact  with  borax  is  en-  some  'pressure,  a  ouirent  of  atmospheric  eL 
VOL.  m.— ^6 
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through  a  burner  of  suitable  form  attached  to  <<  Oapt  yon  BlUcher  may  go  to  the  deviL"  He 
the  common  gaB-pipes^  bo  that  the  gas  is  fur-  now  retired  to  Polish  SUesia,  married  soon  after, 
ni^ed  with  the  oxygen  required  fw  its  com-  became  a  farmer,  acquired  a  smdl  estate  in  Pom- 
bustion  in  a  state  of  intimate  mixture.  By  this  erania,  and,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  11^  re- 
method  the  effect  of  a  furnace  is  obtained  by  entered  his  former  regiment  as  mi^or,  on  the 
chemists  for  melting  the  contents  of  small  cm-  express  condition  of  his  appointmentbdng  dated 
dbles  in  analytical  operations.  If  either  or  back  to  1779.  Some  months  later  his  ime  died. 
boUi  gases  be  passed  through  heated  pipes,  a  Having  participated  in  the  bloodless  inyasionof 
still  higher  degree  of  heat  may  be  obtained.  Holland,  he  was  appointed  Heutenant-colonel, 
By  substituting  oxygen  for  the  atmospheric  air,  June  8, 1788.  Aug.  20, 1790,  he  became  colonel 
globules  of  pktinum  may  be  instantly  melted  and  commander  of  the  Ist  battalion  of  the  regir 
upon  Charcot  This  mixture  may  be  conven-  mentofhussars  he  had  entered  in  1760.  In  1794 
iently  and  economically  used  instead  of  hrdro-  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  campaign  in 

Sm  and  o^gen  for  the  production   of  the  the  paUtinate  agiunst  republican  France  as  a 

rummond  Hght.  leader  of  the  light  cavalry.    Being  promoted, 

BLUBBER,  the  larer  of  &t  which  lies  just  May  28.  1794^  after  the  victorious  affair  of 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  whale  and  of  other  Kirrweiler,  to  the  rank  of  nujor-genenU,  the 
large  sea  animals.  In  the  Greenland  whale  its  actions  of  Luxembu^,  Kaiserslautern,  Horsch- 
tibickness  is  8  to  10  inches.  About  the  under  heiuL  Weidenthal,  Edesheim,  Edenkoben,  se- 
lip  it  is  sometimes  2  or  8  feet  thidc  The  blub-  cured  him  a  rising  reputation.  While  inoes- 
ber,  when  tried  out,  yields  the  oU  that  is  ob-  santly  alarming  the  French  by  bold  eoupt  de 
tainod  from  these  animals.  A  single  whale  main  and  successful  entexprises,  he  never  neg- 
frequently  furnishes  80  tons  of  blubber,  from  lected  keeping  the  head-quarters  supplied  wiQi 
which  are  extracted  over  20  of  oiL  The  use  to  the  best  information  as  to  the  hostile  move- 
the  whale  of  this  accumulation  of  £iit  is  to  pre-  ments.  His  diary,  written  during  this  cam- 
serve  in  the  cold  dimate  he  frequents  sufficient  paign,  and  published  in  1796,  by  Oount  Golt:^ 
yital  heat,  also  to  protect  him  agiunst  the  great  Lis  adjutant,  is  considered,  despite  its  illiterate 
pressure  of  the  deep  waters,  and  to  render  his  style,  as  a  classical  work  on  vanguard  service, 
body  [q)ecifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  After  the  peace  of  Basel  he  married  again, 
water.  American  whale  ships  carry  large  Frederic  WiUiam  HI.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
boilers  for  converting  on  board  the  blubber  throne,  appointed  him  lieutenant-general,  in 
into  oil.  The  English  cut  it  up  and  pack  it  into  which  qualitv  he  occupied,  and  administered  as 
casks,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  become  rancidL  governor,  Erfurt,  Mnhlhausen,  and  Mtinster. 
and^on  the  return  home  the  blubber  is  triea  In  1805  a  small  corps  was  collected  under 
out*  Among  the  Esquimaux  blubber  is  a  highly  him  at  Bayreuth  to  watch  the  immediate 
esteemed  article  of  diet,  and  in  exceedingly  consequences  for  Prusoa  of  the  battle  of  Aus- 
cold  climates  is  better  adapted  for  supporting  terlitz,  viz.,  the  occupation  of  the  principality  of 
life  than  any  other  class  or  food.  Even  with  Anspach  byBemadotte^s  corps.  In  1806  he  led 
whalemen  and  arctic  navigators  it  b  some*  the  Prussian  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Auer- 
times  found  palatable  in  the  extreme  northern  st&dt  His  charge  was,  however,  broken  by 
latitudes.  the  terrible  fire  of  Bavoust's  artillery,  and  his 

BLtTCHER,  Gebhabd  Lkbibeoht  ton,  proposal  to  renew  it  with  fresh  forces  and  the 
prince  of  Wahlstadt,  Prussian  field-marshal,  whole  of  the  cavalry,  was  r^ected  by  the  king 
bom  Dea  16,  1742,  at  Rostock,  in  Medc-  of  Prusma.  After  the  double  defeat  at  Auer- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  died  at  Erieblowitz,  in  Silo-  stfidt  and  Jena,  he  retired  down  the  Elbe,  while 
sia,  Sept.  12, 1819.  He  was  sent  in  1754^  while  Napoleon  drove  ^e  main  body  of  the  Prussian 
a  boy,  to  the  island  of  Rt^n,  and  there  secretly  army  in  one  wild  chase  from  Jena  to  Stettin, 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  Swedish  hussars  as  en-  On  his  retrograde  movement,  Bltlcher  took  up 
sign,  to  serve  against  Frederic  n.  of  Prussia.  Made  Ihe  renmants  of  different  corps,  which  swelled 
prisoner  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  he  was,  after  his  army  to  about  25,000  men.  His  retreat  to 
a  year's  captivity,  and  after  he  had  obtained  his  LUbeck,  before  the  united  forces  of  Soult,  Ber- 
dismissal  from  the  Swedish  service,  prevailed  nadotte,  and  KHrat,  forms  one  of  the  few  honor- 
upon  to  enter  the  PrussiBn  army.  March  8,  able  episodes  in  that  epoch  of  German  degrada- 
1771.  he  was  appointed  senior  captain  of  tion.  Since  LtLbeck  was  a  neutral  territory,  his 
cavalry.  In  1778,  Capt.  von  Jagersfeld,  a  making  the  streets  of  that  open  town  the 
natural  son  of  the  margrave  of  Schwedt,  theatre  of  a  desperate  fight,  which  exposed  it 
being  appointed  in  his  stead  to  the  vacant  post  to  a  8  days^  sack  on  the  part  of  the  French 
of  miidor.  he  wrote  to  Frederic  11. :  ''Sire,  soldiery,  i^orded  the  subject  of  passionate 
Jftgersfela,  who  possesses  no  merit  but  that  of  censure ;  but  under  existing  circumstances  the 
being  the  son  of  the  marm'ave  of  Schwedt,  has  important  thing  was  to  give  the  German  people 
been  preferred  to  me.  1  beg  your  mijesty  to  one  example,  at  least^  of  stanch  resistance, 
grant  my  dismissaL"  In  reply  ^^dericH.  ordered  Thrown  out  of  Lnbedc,  he  had  to  capitulate  in 
him  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  but  when,  notwith-  the  plain  of  Radkow,  Nov.  6, 1806,  on  the  ex- 
standing  a  somewhat  protracted  confinement^  press  condition  that  &e  cause  of  his  surrender 
he  refused  to  retract  his  letter,  the  king  com-  shoidd  be  stated  in  vrriting  to  be  *^  want  of  am- 
pliedwith  his  petition  in  a  note  to  this  effect:  munition  and  provisions."    Liberated  on  his 
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word  of  honor,  he  repaired  to  Hamburg,  there,  permission  to  act  acoording  to  circmnstances. 
in  company  with  his  sons,  to  kill  time  by  card-  Hence  Langeron  thought  himself  justified  in 
playing,  smoking,  and  drinking.  Being  ex-  disobeying  orders,  wheneyer  tiie  general-in- 
chimged  for  Gen.  Victor,  he  was  appointed  chief  seemed  to  him  to  swerve  from  the  pre- 
governor-general  of  Pomerania;  but  one  of  the  concerted  plan,  and  in  this  mutinous  conduct 
secret  articles  of  the  alliance  concluded,  Feb.  he  was  strongly  supported  by  Gen.  York.  The 
21, 1812,  by  Prussia  with  Napoleon,  stipulated  danger  arising  from  thnr  state  of  things  became 
for  Bltlcher's  discharge  firom  service,  like  that  more  and  more  threatening,  when  the  battle  on 
of  Schamhorst,  and  other  distinguished  Prus-  the  Katzbach  secured  Blticher  that  hold  on  his 
Man  patriots.  To  soothe  this  official  disgrace,  army  which  guided  it  to  the  gates  of  PariSL 
the  king  secretly  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand-  Marshal  Macdonald,  charged  by  Napoleon  to 
some  estate  of  Kunzendor^  in  Silesia.  During  drive  the  BUesian  army  back  into  the  interior 
the  years  that  marked  the  period  of  transition  of  Silesia,  began  the  battle  by  attacking, 
between  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  German  Aug.  26,  Bladier^s  outposts,  stationed  from 
war  of  independence,  Schamhorst  and  Gneise-  Prausnitz  to  Kraitsch,  where  the  Neisse  flows  in- 
nau,  the  chiefs  of  the  Tugendbund,  desiring  to  to  the  Katzbach.  The  so-called  battle  on  the 
extemporize  a  popular  hero,  chose  Blticher.  In  Katzbach  consisted,  in  fact,  of  4  different  actions, 
propagating  his  fame  among  the  masses,  they  the  first  of  which,  the  dislodging  by  a  bayonet 
succeeded  so  well,  that  when  Frederic  WilHam  attack  from  a  plateau  behind  a  ridge  on  the 
m.  called  the  Prussians  to  arms  by  the  procla-  right  bank  of  tne  Neisse  of  about  8  French 
mation  of  March  17,  1818,  they  were  strong  battalions,  which  constituted  hardly  one-tenth 
enough  to  impose  him  upon  the  king  as  the  of  the  hostile  force,  led  to  results  quite  out  of 
general-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army.  In  the  proportion  to  its  original  importance,  in  conse- 
well-contested,  but  for  the  allies  unfortunate,  quence  of  the  fugitives  from  the  plateau  not 
bafctka  of  Ltltzen  and  Bautzen,  he  acted  under  being  collected  at  Nledererayn,  and  left  behind 
the  command  of  Wittgenstein.  During  the  re-  the  Katzbach  at  Kraitsch,  in  which  case  their 
treat  of  the  allied  armies  from  Bautzen  to  flight  would  have  had  no  influence  whatever  on 
Schweidnitz,  he  lay  in  ambush  at  Haynau,  from  t^e  rest  of  the  French  army ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  feU,  with  his  cavalry,  on  the  French  diflferent  defeats  inflicted  at  nightfall  upon  the 
advanced  guard  under  Maison,  who,  in  1^  enemy  by  Sacken^st  and  Langeron^s  corps 
affiur,  lost  1,500  men  and  11  guns.  Tlbrough  stationedon  the  left  bank  of  the  Neiss;  in  con- 
this  surprise  Blticher  raised  the  spirit  of  t£e  sequence  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  com- 
Prossian  army,  and  made  Napoleon  very  can-  manded  in  person  on  the  left  bank,  and  had 
tious  in  pursuit  Bltlcher's  command  of  an  in-  defended  himself  weakly  till  7  o^clock  in  the 
dependent  army  dates  from  the  expiration  of  ^e  evening  against  Langeron^s  attadc,  marching  his 
truce  of  Trachenberg,  Aug.  10,  1818.  The  troops  at  once  after  sunset  to  Goldberg,  in  such 
allied  sovereigns  had  then  divided  their  forces  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  they  Could  no  longer 
into  8  armies:  the  army  of  the  north  under  fight,  and  must  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand ;  and, 
Bemadotte,  stationed  along  the  lower  Elbe ;  the  lastly,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  season, 
grand  army  advancing  through  Bohemia,  and  violent  rains  swelling  the  otherwise  insignificant 
the  Sile^an  army,  with  Blticher  as  its  com-  streams  the  fugitive  French  had  to  traverse— the 
mander-in-chief,  supported  by  Gneisenau  as  the  Neisse,  the  Katzbach,  the  Deichsel,  and  theBober 
chief  of  his  sta£^  and  Mtlffling  as  his  quarter-  — ^to  rapid  torrents,  and  making  the  roads  almost 
master-general.  These  2  men,  attached  to  him  impracticable.  Thus  it  occurred,  that  with  the 
in  the  same  quality  until  the  peace  of  1815,  sup-  idd  of  the  country  militia  in  the  mountains  on 
plied  all  his  strategetical  plans.  Blticher  himself  the  left  flank  of  the  Silesian  army,  the  battle  on 
as  Muffling  say&  "understood  nothing  of  the  the  Katzbach.  insigniflcant  in  itself,  resulted  in 
strategeticd  conduct  of  a  war ;  so  little  indeed,  the  capture  of  18,000  to  20,000  prisoners,  above 
that  when  a  plan  was  laid  before  him  for  ap-  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  more  than  800ammu- 
proval,  even  relating  to  some  unimportant  nition,  hoepital,  and  baggage  wagons,  with  bag- 
operation,  he  could  not  form  any  clear  idea  of  gage,  Ac,  After  the  battle  Blticher  did  every 
It,  or  judge  whether  it  was  good  or  bad."  Like  tiling  to  instigate  his  forces  to  exert  their  utmost 
many  of  Napoleon's  marsha^  he  was  unable  to  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  justly  rep- 
read  the  maps.  The  Silesian  army  was  com-  resenting  to  them  that  ^'  with  some  bo<liIy 
posedof  8  <?(>?}»  (Torm^;  40,000  Bussiana,  under  exertion  they  might  spare  a  new  battle.'' 
Count  Langeron ;  16,000  men  under  Baron  von  Sept.  8,  he  crossed  the  Neisse,  with  his  army, 
Sacken;  and  aPrussian  corps  of  40,000  men  under  and  on  the  4th  proceeded  by  Bischofswerda 
Gen.  York.  BlUcher's  position  was  extremely  to  concentrate  at  Bautzen.  By  this  move 
difficult  at  the  head  of  this  heterogeneous  army,  he  saved  the  grand  army,  which,  routed  at 
Langeron,  who  had  already  held  independent  Dresden,  Aug.  27^  and  forced  to  retreat  be- 
commands^  and  demurred  to  serving  under  a  hind  the  Erzgebirge,  was  now  disengaged ; 
foreign  general,  was,  moreover,  aware  that  Bltl-  Napoleon  being  compelled  to  advance  with  re- 
oher  had  received  secret  orders  to  limit  himself  to  enforcements  toward  Bautzen,  there  to  take  up 
the  defensive,  but  was  altogether  ignorant  that  the  army  defeated  on  the  Katzbach^  and  to  offer 
the  latter,  in  an  interview,  on  Aug.  11,  with  Bar-  battle  to  the  Silesian  army.  During  his  stay 
day  de  Tolly,  at  Beichenbaoh,  had  extorted  the  in  the  8.  £.  oomer  of  Saxony,  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Elbe,  Bltloher,  by  a  series  of  re-  tion  behind   that  river.    Although  hj  this 

treats   and  advances,  always  shunned  battle  movement  the  Silesian  army  lost  anew  its  line 

when  offered  by  Napoleon,  bat  always  engaged  of  oonmiimication,  Bldcher  consented,  since 

when  enooontering  single  detachments  of  the  otherwise  the  army  of  the  north  would  have 

French  army.    Sept.  22,  28,  and  24^  he  ex-  been  effectually  lost  for  the  allies.    Oct.  10, 

ecuted  a  flaiik  march  on  the  right  of  the  en-  the  whole  Silesian  army  stood  united  with  the 

emy,  advancing  by  forced  marches   to   the  army  of  the  north  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

lower  Mbe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  of  the  Mulde^  the  bridges  over  which  were  destroyed, 

north.    Oct  2,  he  bridged  the  Elbe  at  Elster  Bemadotte  now  declared  a  retreat  upon  Bem- 

with  pontoons  and  on  the  morning  of  the  burg  to  have  become  necessaiy,  and  BltLcher, 

8d  his  army  denied.    This  movement,  not  only  with  the  single  view  of  preventing  him  from 

bold,   but    even   hazardous,  inasmuch  as  he  crossing  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  yielded 

oompletely  abandoned  his  lines  of  communica-  again  on  the  condition  tiiat  Bemadotte  should 

tion,  was  necessitated   by  supreme  political  cross  the  Saale  at  Wettin  and  take  up  a  posi- 

xeasons,  and  led  finallv  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  tion  there.    Oct.  11,  when  his  columns  were 

which,  but  for  Bladier,  the  slow  and  over-  Just   crossuiff   the  high   road  from  Magde- 

oautious  grand  army  would  never  have  risked,  burg  to  Hafle,  Bltloher  being  informed  ttiat, 

The  army  of  the  north,  of  which  Bemadotte  in  q>ite  of  his  positive  promise,  Bemadotte  had 

was  the  commander-in-chie^  was  about  90,000  constracted  no  bridge  at  Wettin,  resolved  upon 

strong,  and  it  wa^  consequently,  of  the  utmost  following  that  high  road  in  forced  marches, 

importance  that  it  should  advance  on  Saxony.  Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  northern  and  Silesian 

By  means  of  the  close  connection  which  he  armies  avoided  accepting  battle,  which  he  had 

maintained  with  Bolow   and  'Wintzdngerode,  offered  them  bv  concentrating  at  Duben,  and 

the  commanders  of  the  Prussian  and  Busnan  knowing  that  they  could  not  avoid  it  without 

corps  forming  part  of  the  army  of  the  north,  retreating  across  Uie  Elbe ;  being  at  the  same 

Bldcher  obtained  the  most  convincing  proofe  time  aware  that  he  had  but  4  days  left  before 

of  Bemadotte^s  coquetry  with  the  French,  and  he  must  meet  the  grand  army,  and  thus  be 

of  the  impossibility  of  inciting  him  to  any  ao-  placed  between  two  fires,  undertook  a  march 

tivity.  so  long  as  he  remained  alone  on  a  sepa-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  towiurd  Witten- 

rate  tneatre  of  war.    Btllowand  Wintzingerode  berg,  in  order  by  this  simulated  movement  to 

declared  themselves  ready  to  act  in  spite  of  draw  the  northern  and  Silesian  armies  across 

Bemadotte,  but  to  do  so  they  wanted  the  sup-  the  Elbe,  and  then  strike  a  rapid  blow  on  Ui^ 

port  of  100,000  men.    Hence  BlClcher's  resolu-  grand  army.    Bemadotte,  indeed,  anxious  for 

tion  to  venture  upon  his  flank  march,  in  which  his  lines  of  communication  with  Sweden,  gave 

he  persisted  despite  the  orders  he  had  received  his  army  orders  to  cross  without  delay  to  the 

from  the  sovereigns  to  draw  near  to  them  on  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  by  a  bridge  oonstrocted 

the  left,  toward  Bohemia.    He  was  not  to  be  at  Aken,  whUe,  on  the  same  day,  Oct.  13,  he 

diverted  from  his  purpose  through  the  obsta-  informed  BltLcher  that  the  emperor  Alexander 

des  which  Bemadotte  systematically  threw  in  had,  for  certain  important  reasons,  put  him 

his  way,  even  after  the  crossing  of  the  Elbe  by  (BlUcher)  under  his  orders.    He  consequently 

the  Silesian  army.    Before  leaving  Bautzen,  he  requested  him  to  follow  his  movements  on  the 

had  despatched  a  confidential  officer  to  Bema-  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  the  Silesian  army, 

dotte,  to  inform  him  that,  ^ce  the  army  of  with  the  least  possible  delay.     Had  Bldcher 

the  north  was  too  weak  to  operate  alone  on  the  shown  less  resolution  on  this  occasion  and  fol- 

left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  he  wotdd  come  with  the  lowed  the  army  of  the  north,  the  campdgn 

Silesian  army,  and  cross  at  Ekter  on  Oct.  8 ;  he  would  have  been  lost^  since  the  Silesian  imd 

therefore  invited  him  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  the  northern  armies,  amounting  together  to  about 

same  time,  and  to  advance  with  him  toward  200,000  men,  would  not  have  been  present  at 

Leipsio.    ^madotte  not  heeding  this  message,  the  battie  of  Leipsic.    He  wrote  in  ^r^ly  to 

and  the  enemy  occupyins  Wartenburs  opposite  Bemadotte,  that,  according  to  all  his  inmrma- 

Elster,  Bl&cher  first  diJodged  the  latter,  and  tion,  Napoleon  had  no  intention  whatever  of 

then,  to  protect  himself  in  case  Napoleon  removing  the  theatre   of  war  to  the  right 

should  fall  upon  hun  with  his  whole  strength,  bank  of  the  Elbe,  but  only  intended  to  lead 

began  establishing  an  intrenched  encampment  them  astray.    At  the  same  time  he  conjured 

from  Wartenbuig   to   Bleddin.      Thence   he  Bemadotte  to  give  up  his  intended  movement 

?ushed  forward  toward  the  Mulde.  Oct  across  the  Elbe.  Having,  meanwhile,  again 
,  in  an  interview  with  Bemadotte,  it  was  ar-  and  again  solicited  the  grand  army  to  push  for- 
ranged  that  both  armies  should  march  upon  ward  upon  Leipsic^  ana  offered  to  meet  them 
Leipsia  On  the  0th,  while  the  Silesian  army  there,  he  received  at  last,  Oct.  15,  the  long- 
was  preparing  for  this  march,  Bemadotte,  expected  invitation.  He  immediately  advanced 
on  the  news  of  Napoleon^s  advance  on  the  toward  Leipsic^  while  Bemadotte  retreated  to- 
road  from  Meissen,  insisted  upon  retreating  ward  Petersberg.  On  his  march  frt)m  Halle  to 
behind  the  Elbe,  and  only  consented  to  xe-  Leipsic  on  Oct  16L  he  routed  at  Mdckem  the 
main  on  its  left  bank  on  condition  that  6th  corps  of  the  French  armjr  under  Harmont, 
BltLcher  would  resolve  to  cross  tiie  Saale  in  in  a  hotiy  contested  battie,  in  which  he  cs^ 
concert  with  him,  in  order  to  take  up  a  pod-  tured  54  pieces  of  artillery.    Without  delay  he 
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sent  aooonntB  of  the  iasne  of  this  hatQe  to  Beiv  dstins  of  Saoken^s  corps  and  a  division  of  Lan- 
nadotte,  who  was  not  present  on  the  Ist  day  of  geroirs  corps,  proceeded  by  YaaconletirB  and 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  On  its  2d  day,  Oct.  17,  JoinviUe  to  Brienne,  in  order  to  effect  his 
BlUcher  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  right  jnnction  with  the  grand  army  by  his  left.  At 
bank  of  the  Parthe,  with  the  exception  of  some  Brienneu  Jan.  29,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon, 
houses  and  intrenchments  near  the  Halle  gate,  whose  forces  mnstered  about  40,000,  while 
On  the  18th,  at  daybreak,  he  had  a  conference  York's  ooips  was  still  detached  from  the  SUe- 
at  Braohenfdd  with  Bemadotte,  who  declared  oan  army,  and  the  grand  army^,  110,000  strong, 
he  conld  not  attack  on  the  left  bank  of  the  had  only  reached  Ol^nmont  BlAoherhadcon- 
Parthe  nnless  BltLoher  ffave  him  for  that  day  seqnenuy  to  &ce  the  greatly  snperior  forces  of 
80,000  men  of  the  Sileeian  army.  Keeping  N^leon,  bnt  the  latter  neither  attacked  him 
the  interest  of  the  whole  exdnsiyely  in  yiew,  with  his  nsoal  yigor,  nor  hindered  his  retreat 
BlUcher  consented  withont  hesitation^  bnt  on  to  Trannes,  saye  by  some  cayalry  8kurmishe& 
the  condition  of  remaining  lumself  with  these  Haying  taken  possession  of  Brienne,  placed  part 
80,000  men,  and  thns  securing  thdr  yigorous  of  his  troops  m  its  yidnity,  and  occupied  IMen- 
cooperation  in  the  attack.  After  the  final  yic-  viUe,  La  Bothidre,  and  Ohammenil,with  8  differ- 
tory  of  Oct.  19,  and  during  the  whole  of  Napo-  ent  corpei  Napoleon  would,  on  Jan.  80,  have  been 
Icon's  retreat  from  Leipeio  to  the  Rhine.  Blflcher  able  to  ndl  upon  BltLcher  with  superior  nnm- 
alone  gave  him  an  earnest  pursuit.  While,  on  bers,  as  the  latter  was  still  awaiting  his  re6n- 
Oot  19,  the  generals  in  command  met  the  soy-  foroements.  Napoleon,  howeyer,  kept  up  a 
ereigns  in  Ihe  market-place  of  Leipeio,  and  pasdye  attitude,  while  the  grand  army  was  con- 
precious  time  was  spent  in  mutual  compliments,  centrating  by  Bar-sur-AuM,  and  detachments 
nis  Silesian  army  was  already  marohing  in  pur-  of  it  were  strengthening  Blttdiier's  right  flank, 
suit  of  the  enemy  to  Lntzen.  On  his  mansh  The  emperor's  inactiyity  is  explain^  by  the 
fix>m  Lntzen  to  Weissenberg,  Prince  William  of  hopes  from  the  negotiations  of  the  peace  con- 
BrusBia  oyertook  him,  to  deliyer  to  him  the  greas  of  Gh&tiUon,  which  he  had  contriyed  to 
commission  of  a  Prussian  fidd-marshaL  The  start,  and  through  the  means  of  which  he  ex- 
allied  soyereigns  had  aUowed  Ni^leon  to  pected  to  gain  time.  Li  fiict,  after  the  Junc- 
0un  a  start  which  could  neyer  be  recoyered.  tion  of  the  Silesian  army  with  the  grand  army 
but  from  Eisenach  onward,  Blttcher  found  had  been  effected  the  diplomatic  puty  indsted 
himself  eyery  afternoon  in  the  room  which  that  during  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  con- 
Napoleon  had  left  in  the  morning.  When  gress  the  war  should  be  carried  on  as  a  feint 
about  to  march  upon  Cologne,  there  to  cross  only.  Prince  Sohwartzenberg  sent  an  officer 
the  Bhine,  he  was  recalled  and  ordered  to  block-  to  BltLcher  to  procure  his  acquiescence,  but 
adeMentz  on  its  left  bank;  his  rapid  pursuit  as  Blttcher  dismissed  hhn  with  this  answer:  **We 
&r  as  the  Bhine  haying  broken  up  the  confeder-  must  go  to  Paris.  Napoleon  has  paid  his  yidts 
ation  of  the  Bhine^  and  disengaged  its  troops  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe;  should  we  be  less 
from  the  French  diyisions  in  which  they  were  polite?  Li  shorty  he  must  descend  from  the 
still  enrolled.  While  the  head-quarters  of  the  throne,  and  until  he  is  hurled  from  it  we  diall 
Siledan  army  was  established  at  Hdchst,  the  hayenorest."  He  urged  the  ^at  adyantages 
mud  army  marched  up  the  upper  Bhine.  of  the  allies  attacking  Napoleon  near  Brienne, 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1818,  whose  sue-  before  he  could  bring  up  the  remaiuder  of  his 
cess  was  entirdy  due  to  Bltldier's  bold  enter-  troops^  and  offered  himself  to  make  the  attack, 
prise  and  iron  energy. — ^The  allies  were  diyided  if  he  were  only  strengthened  in  York's  absence, 
as  to  the  plan  of  operations  now  to  be  followed ;  The  condderatiim  that  Uie  army  could  not  sub- 
the  one  party  proposing  to  stay  on  the  Rhine,  sist  in  the  baaren  yalley  of  the  Aube,  and  must 
and  there  to  take  up  a  defendye  podtion ;  the  retreat  if  it  did  not  attack,  caused  his  adyice  to 
other  to  cross  the  Bhine  and  march  upon  Paris.  preyaiL  The  battle  was  decided  upon,  but 
After  much  wayering  on  the  part  of  the  soyer-  jPrinceSchwartzenberg.  instead  of  bearing  upon 
eigns,  Bltcher  and  his  friends  preyailed,  and  the  enemy  with  the  united'  force  at  hand,  only 
the  resolution  was  adopted  to  adyance  upon  lent  Blndier  the  corps  of  the  crown  prince  oi 
Paris  in  a  concentric  moyement,  the  grand  army  Wtlrtemberg  (40,000  men),  that  of  Gyolay  (12,- 
bdng  to  start  from  Bwitzerland,  Bnlow  from  000),  and  that  of  Wrede  (12,000).  Napoleon, 
Hdland,  and  BlAcher,  with  £he  Silesian  army,  on  his  part,  ndther  knew  nor  suspected  any 
from  the  middle  Bhine.  For  the  new  campaign,  thing  ox  the  arriyal  of  the  grand  army.  When 
8  additional  corps  were  made  oyer  to  Blncher,  abo^-1  o'dods,  Feb.  1,  it  was  announced  to 
Tiz.,  Eleist's,  the  doctor  of  Hesse's,  and  the  him  that  Blncher  was  adyandng,  he  would  not 
duke  of  Saxe-Ooburg's.  Leaying  part  of  Lan-  bdieye  it.  Haying  made  sure  of  the  fact,  he 
geron's  corps  to  inyest  Mentz,  and  the  new  re-  mounted  his  horse  with  the  idea  of  ayoiding  the 
enforcements  to  foUow  as  a  second  diyidon,  battie,  and  gaye  Berthier  orders  to  this  effect 
Blncher  crossed  the  Bhine  Jan.  1, 1814^  on  8  When,  howeyer,  between  old  Brienne  and  Bo- 
points,  at  Mannheim,  Oaub,  and  Ooblentz,  thidre,  he  reached  the  young  ffuard,  who  had 
droye  Marmont.  beyond  the  Vosges  and  the  got  under  arms  on  hearing  the  approaching 
Sarre,  in  the  yalley  of  the  Moselle,  posted  cannonade,  he  wasreceiyed  with  such  enthusiasm 
York's  corps  between  the  fortresses  of  the  that  he  thought  fit  to  improye  the  opportunity. 
Moselle,  and  with  a  force  of  28,000  men,  con-  and  exclaims, "  Da/rtilUrie  m  want  I "  Thus, 
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about  4  o'clock,  the  affair  of  La  Bothidre  com-  Hani's  cavalry;  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  up 
menoed  in  earnest.    At  the  first  reverse,  how-  the  corps  of  Eleist  and  Kapzewitch,  who  were 
ever,  Ni^leon  no  lon^r  took  an j  personal  advancing  from  Chalons,  and  expected  to  unite 
part  in  the  battle.    His  mfantry  having  thrown  with  him  on  the  9th  and  10th.    The  one  mo- 
itself  iuto  the  viUage  of  La  Bothidre,  the  com-  live   kept   him   back,  the  other  pushed  him 
bat  was  lomr  and  obstinate,  and  BlUcher  was  on.    Feb.  9,  Napoleon  fell  upon  OlsuviefE^  at 
even  obliged  to  bring  up  his  reserve.     The  Ghampaubert,  and  routed  him.    BlUoher,  with 
iVendh  were  not  dislod^dd  from  the  village  Eleist  and  Eapzewitch,  who  had  meanwhile 
till  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  Napoleon  ordered  arrived,  but  without  the  greater  part  of  their 
tiie  retreat  of  his  army,  which  had  lost  4,000  or  cavalry,  advanced  against  Marmont,  despatched 
5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  2,600  prison*  by  Napoleon,  and  followed  him  in  his  retreat 
era,  and  58  cannon.   If  the  allies,  who  were  then  upon  La  F^  Ohampenolse,  but  on  the  news  of 
onlv  6  days'  march  from  Paris,  had  vigorously  uisuvieff 's  discomfiture,  returned  in  the  same 
pushed  on^  Napoleon  must  have  succumbed  be-  night,  with  his  2  corp^  to  Bergdres,  tliere  to 
fore  their  unmensely  superior  numbera ;  but  the  cover  the  road  to  Ohalons.    After  a  successful 
sovereigns,  still  apprehensive  of  cutting  Napo-  combat  on  the  10th,  Backen  had  driven  Mao- 
leon  off  from  making  his  peace  at  the  congress  donald  across  the  Hame  at  Trilport,  but  hearing 
of  Ch4tillon,  allow^  Prince  Sdiwartzenberg,  on  the  n^ht  of  the  same  day  of  Napoleon's 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  grand  arm^,  to  march  to  Ghampaubert  hastened  back  on  the 
seize  upon  every  pretext  for  shunning  a  decisive  11th  toward  HontmiraiL   Before  reaching  it  he 
action.    While  Napoleon  ordered  Mflffmont  to  was,  at  Yieux  Maisons,  obliged  to  form  against 
return  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube  toward  the  emperor,  coming  from  Montmirail  to  meet 
Bamem,  and  hixnself  retired  by  a  flank  march  him.  Beaton  with  great  loss  before  York  could 
upon  Troves,  ^e  allied  army  split  into  2  armies,  unito  with  him,  the  two  generals  effected  their 
the  grand  army  advancing  slowly  upon  Troyes,  Junction  atYiffort^  and  retreated,  Feb.  12,  to  GhA- 
and  the  Silesian  army  marching  to  the  Marne,  toau  Thierry,  where  York  had  to  stand  a  very 
where  BlUcher  knew  he  would  find  York,  be-  damaging    rear-guard  engagement,  and  with- 
side  part  of  Langeron's  and  Eleist's  corps,  so  drew  thence  to  Oulchy-la-Yille.   Having  order- 
that  his  aggregate  forces  would  be  swelled  to  ed  Mortier  to  pursue  i  ork  and  6acken  on  the 
about  60,000  men.  The  plan  was  for  him  to  pursue  road  of  Rsmea,  Napoleon  remained  on  the  18th 
Marshal  Macdonald, who  had  meanwhile  appear-  at  GhAteau   Thieny.     Uncertain    as  to  the 
ed  on  the  lower  Marne,  to  Paris,  while  Schwart-  whereabout  of  York  and  Saoken  and  the  suc- 
zenberg  was  to  keep  in  check  the  French  main  cess  of  their  engagements,  BlUcher  had,  from 
army  on  the  Seine.    Napoleon,  however,  see-  Bergdres,  during  we  11th  and  12th,  ^uietiy 
ing  that  the  allies  did  not  know  how  to  use  watched   Marmont   posted   opposite   him   at 
their  victory,  and  sure  of  returning  to  the  Seine  Etoges.    When  informed,  on  the  18th,  of  the 
before  the  grand  army  could  have  advanced  far  defeat  of  his  generals,  and  suppoang  Napoleon 
in  the  direction  of  Paris,  resolved  to  faU  upon  to  have  moved  off  in  search  of  the  grand  army, 
the  weaker  Silesian  army.    Gonsequentiy,  he  he  gave  way  to  the  temptation  of  striking  a 
left  20,000  men  under  Yiotor  and  Oudinot  in  parting  blow  upon  Marmont,  whom  he  consid- 
&MQ  of  the  100,000  men  of  the  grand  army,  ered  Napoleon's  rear-guard.     Advancing   on 
advanced  with  40,000  men,  the  corps  of  Mor-  Ghampaubert,  he  pushed  Marmont  to  Mont- 
tier  and  Ney,  in  the  direction  of  the  Marne,  mirail,  where  the  latter  was  joined  on  the  14th 
took  up  Marmont's  corps  at  NogenL  and  on  by  Napoleon,  who  now  turned  against  BlUcher, 
Feb.  9  arrived   with  these   unit^   lorces  at  met  him   at   noon   at  Yeauchamps,   20,000 
Suzanne.     Meanwhile  BlUcher  had  proceeded  strong,  but  almost  witiiout  cavalry,  attacked 
by  St.  Ouen  and  Sommepuis  on  the  little  road  him,  turned  his  columns  with   cavalry,   and 
leading  to  Paris,  and  established,  Feb.  9,  his  head-  threw  him  back  with  great  loss  on  Ghampau- 
^uartera  at  the  litUe  town  of  Yertus.  The  dispo-  bert.    During  its  retreat  fix>m  the  latter  place, 
sition  of  his  forces  was  this :  about  10,000  men  at  the  Silesian  army  might  have  reached  Etoges 
bishead-quartora;  18,000,  under  York,  posted  be-  before  it  grew  diark,  without  any  considerable 
tween  Dormans  and  Gh4teau  Thierry,  in  pur-  loss,  if  BlUcher  had  not  taken  pleasure  in  the 
suit  of  Macdonald,  who  was  alreaay  on  the  deliberate  slowness  of  the  retrograde   move- 
great  post  road  leading  to  Paris  from  Epemay ;  ment    Thus  he  was  attacked  during  the  whole 
80,000  under  Sacken,  between  Montmirail  and  of  his  march,  and  one  detachment  of  his  forces^ 
La  Fert6-Sous-Jouarre,  destined  to  prevent  the  the  division  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Preussen, 
intended  junction  of  Sebastiani's  cavaliy  with  was  again  beset  frx>m  the  side  streets  of  Etoges, 
Macdonald,  and  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  the  on  its  passage  through  that  town.    About  mid- 
latter  at  La  Fert6-SouB-Jouarre ;  the  Russian  night  BlUcher  reached  his  camp  at  Bergdrea, 
general,  Olsuvieff,  cantoned  witii  5,000  men  at  broke  up,  after  some  hours'  rest,  for  Ghalons, 
Ghampaubert.     This   faulty   distribution,   by  arrived  there  about  noon,  Feb.   15,  and  was 
which  the  Silesian  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  joined  by  York's  and  Sacken's  forces  on  the 
extended  position,  en  ichSlony  resulted  from  the  16th  and  17th.    The  different  affairs  at  Ghamp- 
contradiotory  motives  which  actuated  BlUcher.  aubert,  Montmirail,   Ghiteau  Thierry,  Yeau- 
On  the  one  hand,  he  dedred  to  cut  off  Mac-  champs,  and  Etoges,  had  cost  him  16,000  men 
donald,  and  prevent  his  junction  with  Sebaa-  and  27  guns ;  Gneisenau  and  MUfiSing   being 
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alone  responsible  for  the  strategetical  &nlts  upon  Ondinot  and  Macdonald,  and  beat  them 
which  led  to  these  disasters.  Leaving  Mannont  on  the  27th  and  28th.  It  was  Blticher^s  inten- 
and  Mortier  to  front  Bltioher,  Napoleon,  with  tion  to  ooncentrate  his  army  at  some  point  as 
Hey,  returned  in  forced  marcheB  to  the  Seine,  near  as  possible  to  Paris.  Marmont,  with  his 
where  Schwartzenberg  had  driven  back  Victor  troops,  was  still  posted  at  Suzanne,  while  Mor- 
and  Oudinot,  who  had  retreated  across  tiie  tier  was  at  Ghlkteaa  Thierry.  On  BlUcher's 
Tdres,  and  there  taken  up  12,000  men  nnder  advance,  Marmont  retreated,  united  on  the  26th 
Macdonald,  and  some  reGnforoements  firom  with  Mortier  at  La  Fert6-Sous-Jouarre,  thence 
Spain.  On  the  16th  they  were  surprised  by  to  retire  with  the  latter  upon  Meauz.  Blncher's 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Napoleon,  followed  on  attempt^  during  2  days,  to  cross  the  Ouroq,  and, 
the  ITth  by  his  troops.  After  his  junction  with  a  strongly  advanced  front,  to  force  the  2 
with  the  marshals  he  hastened  against  Schwartz-  marshals  to  battle,  having  failed,  he  was  now 
enberg,  whom  he  found  posted  in  an  extended  obliged  to  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
triangle,  having  for  its  summits  Nogent,  Monte-  Ourcq.  He  reached  Oulchy-le-Oh&teau  March 
reau,  and  Sens.  The  generals  under  his  command,  2,  learned  in  the  morning  of  the  8d  the  capitu- 
Wittgenstein,  Wrede,  and  the  crown  prince  of  lation  of  Soissons,  which  had  been  effecteia  by 
Wnrtemberg,  being  successively  attadced  and  Bolow  and  Wintzingerode,  and,  in  the  course  of 
routed  by  Napoleon,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  took  the  same  day,  cros»dd  the  Aisne,  and  oonoen- 
to  his  heels,  retreated  toward  Troyes,  and  sent  trated  his  whole  army  at  Soissons.  Napoleon,  who 
word  to  BltXcher  to  join  him,  so  that  uiey  might  in  had  crossed  the  Mame  at  La  Fert^-Sous-Jouarre, 
oonoert  give  batUe  on  the  Seine.  Blncher,  2  forced  marches  behind  BlQcher,  advanced  in 
meanwhile,  strengthened  by  new  reinforce-  the  direction  of  ChAteau  Thierry  and  Eismes, 
ments,  immediately  followed  this  calL  and  en-  and,  having  passed  the  Yesle,  crossed  the 
tered  M^ry  Feb.  21,  and  waited  there  the  Aisne  at  iBerry-au-Bac,  March  6,  after  the 
whole  of  tiie  22d  for  the  dispositions  of  the  recapture  of  Rheims  by  a  detachment  of  his 
promised  battle.  He  learned  in  the  evening  army.  BltXcher  origLoaUy  intended  to  offer 
that  an  application  for  a  truce  bad  been  made  to  battle  behind  the  Aisne,  on  Napoleon's  passage 
Napoleon,  through  Prince  lichtenstein.  who  of  that  river,  and  had  orawn  up  his  troops  for 
had  met  with  a  flat  refosal.  Listanuy  de-  that  purpose.  When  he  became  aware  that 
spatching  a  confidential  officer  to  Troyes,  he  Napoleon  took  the  direction  of  Fismes  and 
coloured  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  give  battlcL  Berry-au-Bac,  in  order  to  pass  the  Silesian 
and  even  offered  to  give  it  alone,  if  the  grand  army  by  the  left,  he  deddea  upon  attacking 
army  would  only  form  a  reserve;  out  Schwartz-  him  from  Oraone  on  the  flank,  in  an  oblique 
enbei^,  still  more  frightened  by  the  news  that  position,  immediately  after  his  debouching  from 
Augereau  had  driven  Gen.  Bubna  back  into  loerry-au-Bac,  so  that  Napoleon  would  have 
Switjserland,  had  already  ordered  the  retreat  been  forced  to  give  battle  with  a  defile  in  his 
npon  Langres.  BlUcher  understood  at  once  rear.  Having  akeady  posted  his  forces,  with 
that  a  retreat  upon  Langres  would  lead  to  a  the  right  wing  on  the  Aisne,  with  the  left  on 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and,  in  order  to  the  Lette,  ban  way  from  Soissons  to  Oraone, 
draw  Napoleon  off  from  the  pursuit  of  the  he  resigned  this  excellent  plan  on  maldng  sure 
dispirited  grand  army,  resolved  upon  again  that  Napoleon  had,  on  the  6th,  been  allowed 
inarching  straight  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  by  Wintzingerode  to  pass  Berry-au-Bao  unmo- 
toward  uie  Mame,  where  he  could  now  expect  lested,  and  had  even  pushed  a  detachment  on 
to  assemble  an  army  of  100,000  men,Wintzinge-  the  road  to  Laon.  He  now  thought  it  necessary 
rode  having  arrived  with  about  25,000  men  in  to  accept  no  decisive  battle  except  at.  Laon. 
the  vicinity  of  Rheims,  Balow  at  Laon  with  To  delay  Napoleon,  who,  by  Oorbeny,  on  the 
16,000  men,  the  remainder  of  EJeist's  corps  causeway  from  Rheims,  could  reach  Laon  as 
being  expected  from  Erfurt,  and  the  rest  of  soon  as  the  Silesian  army  from  Oraone,  Blncher 
Langeroirs  corps,  under  St.  Priest^  from  Mentz.  posted  the  corps  of  Woronzoff  between  the 
It  was  this  second  separation  on  the  part  of  Aisne  and  the  Lette,  on  the  strong  plateau  of 
Blacher  from  the  srand  army,  tbat  turned  the  Oraone,  while  he  despatched  10,000  norse  un- 
scale  agdnst  Napoleon.  If  the  latter  had  fol-  der  Wintzingerode,  to  push  on  by  Fetieux  to- 
lowed  the  retreating  grand  army  instead  of  the  ward  Oorbeny,  with  the  order  to  fell  upon  the 
advancing  Silesian  one^  the  camp^ugn  would  right  flank  and  rear  of  Ni^leon,  as  soon  as  the 
have  been  lost  for  the  allies.  The  passage  of  latter  should  be  engaged  in  attacking  Woron-  . 
the  Aube  before  Napoleon  had  followed  mm,  zofL  Wintzingerode  failing  to  execute  the 
the  only  difBcult  point  in  BlUcher's  advance,  he  mancauvre  intrusted  to  him.  Napoleon  drove 
effected  by  constructing  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Woronzoff  from  the  plateau  on  the  7th,  but 
Aui^ure  on  Feb.  24.  Napdeon,  commanding  himselflost  8,000  men,  while  Woronzoff  escaped 
Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  with  about  25,000  with  the  loss  of  4700,  and  proved  able  to  effect 
men,  to  foHow  the  grand  army,  left  Herbisse  his  retreat  in  good  order.  On  the  8th,  Blaoher 
on  the  26th,  together  with  Ney  and  Ylctor,  in  had  concentrated  his  troops  at  Laon,  where  the 
pursuit  of  the  Silesian  army.  On  the  advice  battle  must  decide  the  fate  of  both  armies, 
aent  by  Blttcher,  that  the  grand  army  had  now  Apart  from  his  numerical  superiority,  the  vast 
bat  the  2  marshals  before  it,  Schwartzenberff  plain  before  Laon  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
atqpped  hia  retreat^  took  heart,  turned  round  deploying  the  20,000  horse  of  the  Silesian  army, 
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while  Laon  iteeli  ritoated  on  the  pktean.of  a  the  hero  of  the  day.  All  the  military  orden  of 
detached  lull,  wnidh  has  on  every  aide  a  fall  Enrope  were  ahowered  npon  him ;  the  king  of 
of  12, 16,  20  to  80  degreesi  and  at  the  foot  of  Fnusia  created  for  him  the  order  of  the  iron 
which  lie  4  villages,  offered  great  advantages  cross;  the  prince  regent  of  England  gave  him 
for  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack.  On  his  portrait,  and  the  nniversity  of  (mord  the 
that  day,  the  left  IVench  wing,  led  by  Napo-  academical  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1815  he  again 
leon  himself,  was  repulsed,  while  the  right  decided  the  final  campaign  against  Kapoleon. 
wing,  under  Marmont,  sorprised  in  its  bivouacs  After  the  disastrons  battle  of  Ligny,  June  16, 
at  nightfall,  was  so  completely  worsted,  that  though  now  73  years  of  age,  he  prevuled  upon  his 
the  marshal  could  not  bri^g  his  troops  to  a  halt  routedarmy  to  form  anew  and  march  ontheheds 
before  reaching  fismes.  Napoleon,  completely  of  th^  victor,  so  as  to  be  able  to  appear  in  the 
isolated  with  his  wing^  numbering  85^000  men  evening  of  June  18  on  the  battle  field  of  Water- 
only,  and  cooped  up  in  a  bad  position,  must  loo,  an  exploit  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
have  yielded  before  fiir  superior  numbers  flush-  war.  Bjs  pursuit,  after  the  battle  of  Watenoo, 
ed  with  victory.  Tet  on  the  following  mom-  of  the  French  ftigilives,  from  Waterloo  to  Paris^ 
ing,  a  fever  attack  and  an  Inflammation  of  the  possesses  one  parallel  only,  in  Napoleon's  eoual- 
eyes  disabled  Bldcher,  while  Napoleon  yet  re-  ij  remarkable  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  m>m 
mained  in  a  provocatory  attitude,  in  the  same  Jena  to  Btettin.  He  now  entered  Paris  at  the 
position,  whi(m  so  fur  intimidated  the  men  who  head  of  his  army,  and  even  had  Muffling,  his 
now  directed  the  operations,  that  they  not  onlv  quartermaster-general  installed  as  the  militaiy 
stopped  the  advance  of  their  own  troops  whicn  governor-general  of  Paris.  He  insisted  upon 
haa  already  begun,  but  allowed  Napoleon  to  Napoleon'sbeingshot,  the  bridge  of  Jena  blown 
quietly  retire  at  night&ll  to  Soissons.  BtUI  the  up,  and  the  restitution  to  their  original  own^ 
battle  of  Laon  had  broken  his  forces,  physicaUy  of  the  treasures  plundered  by  the  French  in 
and  morally.  He  tried  in  vain  by  the  sudden  the  different  capitals  of  Europe.  HIb  first  wish 
capture,  on  March  18,  of  Rheims,  which  had  was  baffled  by  Wellington,  and  the  seoond  hj 
faSiea  into  the  hands  of  8L  f^est,  to  restore  the  allied  sovereigns,  while  the  last  was  realized, 
himself.  So  fully  was  his  situation  now  under-  He  remained  at  Paris  8  montha  very  frequently 
stood,  that  when  he  advanced,  on  the  17th  and  attending  the  gambUng  tables  for  rMia^-e^notr. 
18th,  on  ArciB-sur-Aube,  against  the  grand  ar-  On  the  anniversary  of  the  battie  on  the  Eatzbach, 
my,  Schwartzenberg  hii^lf^  although  but  he  paid  a  visit  to  Bostock,  Ids  native  place^ 
80,000  strong  against  the  25,000  under  Napo-  where  the  inhabitants  united  to  raise  a  publio 
leon,  dared  to  stand  and  accept  a  battle,  which  monument  in  his  honor.  On  the  occurrence  of 
lasted  through  the  20th  and  21st.  When  Na-  his  death  the  whole  Prussian  army  went  into 
poleon  broke  it  ofl^  the  grand  army  followed  him  mourning  for  8  days.  Le  vieux  didbUy  as  he  was 
up  to  Yitry,  and  united  in  his  rear  with  the  Sile-  nicknamed  by  Napoleom '^  Marshal  Forwards,'^ 
sian  army.  In  his  despair.  Napoleon  took  a  last  as  he  was  styled  by  the  Kusoans  of  the  Silesian 
refuge  in  a  retreat  upon  St  Dizier,  pretending  army,  was  essentially  a  general  of  cavalry.  ^  In 
thus  to  endanger,  with  his  handfhl  of  men,  the  this  speciality  he  excelled,  because  it  required 
enormous  army  of  the  allies,  by  cutting  off  its  tactical  acquirements  only,  but  no  strategetical 
main  line  of  communicati<m  and  retreat  l^tween  knowledge.  Participating  to  the  highest  de- 
Langres  and  Ohaumont;  a  movement  replied  gree  in  the  popular  hatred  against  Napoleon  and 
to  on  the  part  of  the  allies  by  their  onward  the  French,  he  was  popular  with  the  multitude 
march  to  Paris.  On  March  80  took  place  the  for  his  plebdan  passions^  his  gross  common 
battie  before  Paris,  in  which  the  Silesian  army  sense,  the  vulgarity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
stormed  Montmartre.  Though  Blacher  had  not  coarseness  ofhis  speech,  to  which,  however, 
recovered  since  the  battie  of  Laon,  he  still  ap-  he  knew,  on  fit  occasions,  how  to  impart  a  touch 
peared  at  the  battie  for  a  short  time,  on  horse-  of  fiery  eloquence.  He  was  the  model  of  a  sol- 
back,  with  a  shade  over  his  eyes,  but,  after  the  dier.  Setting  an  example  as  the  bravest  in  bat- 
capitulation  of  Paris,  laid  down  his  command,  tie  and  the  most  inde&tigable  in  exertion ;  ex- 
the  pretext  being  his  sickness,  and  the  real  cause  ercising  a  fieuscinating  influence  on  the  common 
the  clashing  of  his  open-mouthed  hatred  against  soldier;  Joining  to  his  rash  bravery  a  saga- 
ihe  French  with  the  diplomatic  attitude  which  cious  u»preciation  of  the  ground,  a  quick  r^ 
the  allied  sovereigns  thought  fit  to  exhibit  lution  in  difficult  situations,  stubbornness  in  de- 
Thus  he  entered  Paris,  March  81,  in  the  ca-  fence  equal  to  his  energy  in  the  attack,  with 
padty  of  a  private  individual  During  the  sufficient  intelligence  to  find  for  himself  the 
whole  campaign  of  1814,  he  alone  among  the  right  course  in  simpler  combinations,  and  to  re- 
allied  army  represented  the  principle  of  the  of-  ly  upon  Gneisenau  m  those  which  were  more 
fensive.  By  the  battie  of  La  Bothidre  he  baf-  intricate,  he  was  the  true  general  for  the  military 
fled  the  Ohltillon  paciflcators ;  by  his  resolution  operations  of  1818-'15,  which  bore  the  diarac- 
at  M6ry  he  saved  the  allies  firom  a  ruinous  re*  ter  half  of  regular  and  half  of  insurrectionary 
treat;  andbythebattieof  Laon  he  decided  the  warfare. 

first  capituLition  of  Paris.— After  the  first  peace  BLUDOFF,  Ddctbi,  count,  president  of  the 

of  Paris  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexan-  academy  of  sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  presi- 

der  and  King  Frederic  William  of  Prussia  on  dent  of  the  legislative  department  in  the  coun- 

their  visit  to  F^ngiAn^^  where  he  was  fluted  as  oil  of  the  empire,  senator,  secretary  of  state. 
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and  member  of  various  other  sapreme  goyem-  great  variety  of  berries  are  also  tisedf  tbe  jnioes 
ment  boards,  was  born  in  Moscow  about  1788,  of  which  become  bine  by  the  addition  of  alkali 
from  a  family  tracing  its  ori^  directly  to  Blud,  or  salts  of  copper.  Among  mineral  substances, 
a  oompuiion  of  Burio,  the  varia^an,  founder  cobalt  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  brilliant 
in  the  9th  century  of  the  grand  dukedoms  of  blue  produced  by  its  salts.  Cobalt  blue  is  used 
Novgorod  and  Kiev.  He  completed  his  studies  for  coloring  glass  and  porcelain.  Mountain  blue 
at  Hie  university  at  Moscow,  and  entered  early  is  derived  nrom  carbonate  of  copper.  Bremen 
into  ^e  diplomatic  service.  He  was  long  em-  blue  or  verditer  is  a  greenish  blue  color,  obtaln- 
ployed  in  London,  Stockholm,  and  Yienna,  but  ed  from  copper  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  domestic  ad-  Prussian  blue,  used  for  chemical  purposes  and 
ministration^  and  at  the  advent  of  Nicholas  as  a  pigment,  is  obtained  from  horns,  hoofs,  or 
belonged,  with  Dashkoff  and  OuwarofT,  to  the  dried  blood;  other  blues  are  obtaine^rom  com- 
triad  whidh  Karamsin.  the  Bussian  historian,  binationsof  molybdenum  and  oxide  or  tin.  Ul- 
then  a  kind  of  patriarcn  in  the  public  opinion,  tramarine  is  a  beautiful  blue  pigment  prepared 
recommended,  at  tbe  request  of  the  new  from  the  mineral  lapis  lazuli,  which  until  re- 
emperor,  as  the  fittest  men  to  carry  out  oently  has  defied  all  imitation, 
bis  reformatory  ideas.  Bludoff  was  created  BLUE,  PnussiAzr.  See  Pbussian  Bltte. 
secretary  of  the  interior,  and  as  such  was  a  BLUE  EARTH,  a  south-western  county  of 
member  of  the  board  of  inquiry  into  the  insur-  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  on  the 
rectionof  1828.  He  instilled  new  and  healthier  N.  KbvtJie  Minnesota  river,  and  on  theW. 
activity  into  his  branch  of  administration,  con-  by  the  SCssourL  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
tending  on  every  occasion  with  the  deeply  root-  Blue  Earth,  or  Mankato  river,  by  which  it  is 
ed  abuses  and  malversations.  In  1888  he  sue-  intersected.  Capital,  Mankato. 
oeeded  Dashkoff  as  secretary  of  the  department  BLUE  LAWS.  This  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
of  justice,  and  subsequently  became  president  plied  to  the  early  enactments  of  several  of  the 
of  the  legislative  department  in  the  council  of  New  England  statas,  but  is  more  f^quently 
the  empire.  As  such  he  put  the  last  hand  to  limited  to  the  laws  of  New  Haven  colony, 
the  establishment  and  publication  of  the  code  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not  exactly  known. 

iZfecd  ZaJamoff)  of  civil  and  criminal  laws.  In  Various  conjectures  have  been  made,  but  the 
.846-^7  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  most  probable  derivation  is  that  given  by  Pro- 
as special  and  extraordinary  plenipotentiary  to  fessor  EIngsiey,  who  thinks  the  epithet ''  blue'' 
Bome,  to  condude  there  a  concoraat  concern-  was  applied  to  any  one  who  (in  the  times  of 
ing  the  Roman  bishoprics  in  various  Bussian  Charles  II.)  looked  with  ^sapprobation  on  the 
provinces,  and  other  administrative-religious  Ucentionsness  of  the  times.    Tnus,  inHudibras, 

questions  then  in  dispute.  In  1842  he  was  For  bia  religion,  it  ^ras  fit 
created  count.  Bludoff  is  a  man  of  extensive  To  match  Ms  learning  and  bi«  wit ; 
and  varied  information,  of  creat  simplicity,  Twaa  Presbyterian  tmo  Mim. 
goodness  of  heart,  and  benevolence  in  his  rela-  That  this  epithet  should  find  its  way  to  the 
tions  with  his  subordinates.  He  is  one  of  the  colonies  was  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  here 
very  few  men  in  the  public  service  of  Bussia  applied  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  the  customs, 
who  are  wholly  unconcerned  with  regard  to  institutions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those 
their  personal  interests,  having  for  his  motto  who  wished  to  render  the  prevailing  system 
that  one  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve  ridiculous.  Hence,  probably,  a  belief  with 
God,  the  ozar^  his  country,  and  mammon.  His  some  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws,  known  as 
political  convictions  are  those  of  an  enlightened  the  blue  laws,  must  somewhere  have  had  a  local 
and  humane  absolutist^  of  a  fbrvent  panslavist  habitation.  The  existence  of  such  a  code  of 
and  a  thorough  nationalist;  thus  he  belongs  to  blue  laws  is  fully  disproved.  The  only  author- 
what  is  commonly  called  the  old  Bussian  party,  itj  in  its  favor  is  Peters,  who  is  notoriously 
He  prefers  the  devdopment  of  genuine  national  untrustworthy.  The  traditions  upon  this  sub- 
germs  to  tiie  importation  and  engrafting  of  Jectb  firom  which  Peters  framed  his  stories,  un- 
foreign  notions,  fie  pays,  however,  due  defer-  doubtedly  arose  from  the  fiftct  that  the  early 
ence  to  the  multifurious  mental  progress  of  the  settiers  of  New  Haven  were  uncommonly  strict 
west  of  Europe;  with  which  he  considers  it  in  their  application  of  the  ''general  rules  of 
the  first  duty  of  every  enlightened  and  patriotic  righteousness.''  Judge  Smith,  in  his  continua- 
Bussian  to  be  fiuniliar.  tion  of  the  history  of  New  York,  published  in 
BLUE,  one  of  the  7 primary  colors.  Like  "New  York  Historical  Oqpections,"  vol  iv., 
the  green  of  the  forest  and  the  field,  nature  ap-  fi^ves  evidence  against  the  existence  of  the  blue 
pears  to  have  adopted  the  color  for  the  sea  and  hiws,  which  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  was  put 
fiky  with  reference  to  its  soft  and  pleasing  effect  on  record  some  15  years  before  Peters's  history 
upon  the  eye.  In  these,  its  various  shades  are  was  published.  He  writes :  "  Few  there  are  who 
seen  in  their  highest  perfection,  and  they  are  speak  of  the  blue  laws  (a  titie  of  tiie  origin  of 
also  most  brilliantiy  displayed  in  the  sapphire  which  the  author  is  ignorant),  who  do  not  ima- 
and  the  turquoise.  In  the  arts,  it  is  derived  for  gine  they  form  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  for  fu- 
dyesfrom  the  products  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  ture  conduct,  by  an  enthusiastic  precise  set  of 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  Indigo  is  the  most  religionists ;  and  if  the  inventions  of  wits,  hu- 
oommon  vegetable  material  for  producing  it.  A  monsts^  and  buffoons  were  to  be  credited,  they 
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most  oon^  of  many  large  Tolumes.     The  ^th  pftrt  of  the  whole.    The  valleys  aie  deep 

author  had  the  curioBity  to  resort  to  them  fongituduial  depresBions,  covered,  as  are  also 

when  the  commissioners  met  at  New  Haven  the  mdes  of  the  moontabifl,  with  dense  vegeta- 

for  adjusting  a  partition  line  hetween  New  York  tion  and  stately  forests.    In  the  great  earth- 

and  Massachusetts  in  1767 ;   and  a  parchment  quake  of  1692,  these  mountuns  were  terribly 

covered  book  of  demi-royal  paper  was  handed  anattered  and  rent 

him  for  the  laws  asked  for,  as  the  only  volume  BLUE  BIDGE,  the  most  eastern  of  the  prin- 
in  the  office  passing  under  this  odd  title.  It  dpal  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  moon- 
contains  the  memorials  of  the  first  establish*  tains.  It  is  the  continuation  south  of  the  Fo- 
ment of  the  colony,  whidi  consisted  of  persons  tomao  of  the  same  great  ridge  which,  in  Penn- 
who  had  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  sylvania  and  Maryhmd,  is  known  as  the  South 
charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who,  as  ^et  mountain.  It  retains  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge 
unauthorfted  by  the  crown  to  set  up  any  civil  till  it  crosses  the  James  river,  from  which, 
government  in  due  form  of  law.  resolved  to  to  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  its  continuation 
conduct  themselvesby  the  Bible.  As  a  necessary  is  called  the  Alleghany  mountain.  Through 
consequence,  the  juiiges  the^  chose  took  up  an  North  Carolina  into  Tennessee,  it  again  receives 
authority  which  eveiy  religious  man  exercises  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge.  Its  geological  formsr 
over  his  own  children  and  domestics.  Hence  taons  and  mineral  products  have  heeso.  noticed 
their  attention  to  the  morals  of  the  people  in  under  the  head  of  AppALAomAir  Moumr^iXB. 
instances  with  which  the  civil  magistrate  can  BLUE  RIVER,  rising  in  Henry  co.,  in  the 
never  intermeddle  in  a  regular  well-policied  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  takes  a 
constitution,  because  to  preserve  liberty  thev  8.  W.  course,  and  Joins  Sugar  creek,  in  Johnson 
are  recognizable  only  by  parental  authority.^'  oo.,  after  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Driftwood 
^^  The  good  men  and  good  wives  were  ad-  Fwk,  or  East  Fork  of  White  river.  Above 
momshed  and  fined  for  liberties  daily  correct-  Sugar  creek  it  is  from  80  to  60  yards  wide,  and 
ed,  but  never  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  lai^  affords  excellent  water  power.  The  towns  4)f 
and  woU-poised  communities ;  and  so  far  is  the  ShelbyviUe  and  Newcastle  are  on  its  banks, 
common  idea  of  the  blue  laws  being  a  colleo-  BLUE  STOCKINGS,  a  title  which  originated 
tion  of  rules  from  being  true,  that  t^ey  are  only  in  England  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  la- 
records  of  convictions  consonant  in  the  judg-  dies  who  cultivated  learned  conversation.  Bos- 
ment  of  the  magistrates  to  the  word  of  QtSd,  well  relates  that  in  1761  it  was  much  the  faahion 
and  the  dictates  of  reason."  for  ladies  to  form  evening  assemblies  where  they 

BLUE  LICK  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Nicho-  might  participate  in  talk  with  literary  and  in- 

las  CO.,  Ky.,  70   miles   N.  E.  of  Frankfort^  geuious  men.    One  of  the  most  eminent  talkers 

celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  form  on  ^ese  occasions  was  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who 

an  article  of  considerable  traffic  in  various  parts  alwa^  wore  blue  stockings,  and  his  absence  at 

of  the  United  States.  any  time  was  so  regretted  that  it  used  to  be 

BLUE  MONDAY,  originally  called  so  from  said :  <^  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
a  fashion,  prevalent  in  the  16th  century,  of  dec-  stockings.''  The  title  was  by  degrees  trans- 
orating  the  churches,  on  the  Monday  preceding  ferred,  first  to  the  dubs  of  this  kind,  and  then 
Lent,  with  blue  colors.  The  custom  of  making  to  the  ladies  who  attended  them.  It  soon  be- 
a  holiday  of  this  particular  Monday,  especially  came  a  general  appdladon  for  pedantic  or  ridi- 
as  £u:  as  those  were  concerned  whose  vocations  oulously  literary  ladles.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
compelled  them  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  was  mous  of  these  clubs  was  that  which  metatMrsi 
subsequently  transferred  to  all  Mondays,  indis-  Montagu's,  which  was  sometimes  honored  by 
criminately,  and,  although  the  excesses  produced  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  prindpal 
by  the  celebration  of  the  day  resulted  in  strin-  members  of  which  have  been  sketched  and  eu- 
gent  enactments  on  the  subject,  and  generally  lo^^zed  by  Hannah  More,  in  her  poem  entitled 
in  the  abolition  of  the  custom,  it  is,  however,  the  '^  Bas  Bleu." 

not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  Europe,  and,  for  a  BLUE  VITRIOL,  called  also  Bluk  Sroin^ 

portion  of  the  working  dasses,  the  blue  Monday  the  salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  composed  of  sul- 

still  carries  with  it  promises  of  enjoyment  and  phuric  acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water.    It  is 

relaxation  from  labor.     According   to  other  a  natural  product  of  some  mines  of  copper  ores, 

traditions,  the  name  originated  from  the  revels  and  is  also  largely  prepared  for  economical  pnr- 

during  the  Monday  hdiday,  which  generally  poses.    See  Coppbb,  Suifha.tb  of. 

left  blue  marks  u^pn  the  fi&oes  of  quairelsome  BLU]^!KD    {tiaUa   Wilsonii^   Swains.),  a 

persons.  North  American  spedes  of  the  order  patierei, 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  the  central  mountain  tribe  dentiroUreiy  and  fomily  hueinieUB.    This 

chain  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.    It  extends  well-known  species  is  about  7  inches  long,  and 

from  east  to  west  through  the  centre  of  the  10  inches  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill  is  black, 

island,  with  of&ets  covering  its  eastern  extre-  about  i  an  inc^  long,  and  nearlv  straight;  the 

mity.     These  mountains  aro  remarkable  for  plumageof  the  miJe  is  soft  and  blended,  above 

their  steep  declivities  and  sharp,  narrow  crests,  of  a  bright  azure  blue,  below  yellowish  brown, 

which  are  sometimes  only  a  &w  yards  across,  and  the  belly  white;  the  female  has  the  upper 

They  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  island ;  the  parts  of  a  hue  approaching  leaden,  with  the  rest 

level  portions  being  estimated  at  not  more  than  uke  the  male^  though  duUer ;  the  young  have 
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the  head  and  back  brownish.  It  is  found  in  all  snmmer  months,  where  it  is  often  seen  chasing 
parts  of  the  United  States,  ezoeptiug  perhaps  the  schools  of  menhaden  and  mackerel,  jamp- 
some  of  the  new  Pacific  territories ;  it  is  very  ing  oat  of  water,  and  so  hotlj  pnrsaing  its  prey 
sprightly  and  familiar,  and  is  always  a  welcome  as  to  drive  large  numbers  of  them  upon  the 
visitor.  The  nest  is  made  either  in  a  box  pre-  beaches.  The  size  varies  from  1  to  S  feet  in 
pared  for  it,  or  in  any  convenient  hole  in  a  tree ;  length,  the  weight  firom  5  to  14  lbs. ;  the  former 
the  eggs  are  fh>m  4  to  6,  of  a  pale  bine  color,  being  the  orduoary  weight  of  those  seen  in  the 
The  food  consLsts  of  various  kinds  of  insects  and  market.  It  is  one  of  the  most  swift,  strong,  and 
spiders,  and  also  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  south.  Its  voracious  of  fishes ;  they  will  bite  eagerly  at  any 
song  is  a  soft  agreeable  warble,  becoming  plain-  object  drawn  rapidly  through  the  water,  and 
tive  as  winter  approaches  at  which  season  advanta^  is  taken  of  this  to  catch  them  bv 
most  of  them  repair  to  tne  southern  states,  trolling  m  sail-boats;  so  sharp  aretheur  teeth 
Audubon  says  that  this  species  often  reminded  that  it  is  necessary  to  wire  the  line  for  a  short 
him  of  the  robin  redbreast  of  Europe,  in  its  distance  above  the  hook  or  spoon.  It  is  so  ter- 
form  and  habits.  There  are  2  other  sp^ies,  rible  a  foe  to  the  mackerel,  tliat  the  scarcity  of 
much  resembling  the  above,  S.  Mexieana^  the  latter  fish  on  the  New  Eog^d  coast  in 
Swains,  and  3,  arctica,  Swains.  The  former,  the  1857  was  attributed  by  the  fishermen  miunly 
western  bluebird,  occupies  the  same  locauties  to  its  presence;  considerable  numbers  were 
on  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  iSl  Wil8<mU  does  on  caught  in  Massachusetts  bay  during  that  sum- 
the  Atlantic ;  its  color  approaches  ultramarine,  mer,  and  many  from  the  rock-bound  beaches 
with  a  chestnut  band  across  the  back,  the  throat  of  Cohasset  and  Sdtuate.  It  generally  swims 
blue,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  red.  The  near  the  surface.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
8,  arctiea  is  found  about  Columbia  river  and  summer  it  is  most  excellent  eating.  It  runs  up 
Fort  Vancouver ;  the  color  is  a  light  smalt  or  the  mou^  of  rivers  even  to  quite  fr^  water, 
greenish  blue  above,  and  of  a  paler  tint  of  the  being  taken  in  the  Hudson  as  high  up  as  Sing- 
same  below  anteriorly.  The  bill  and  wings  are  Sing^in  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
somewhat  longer  in  the  last  2  than  in  the  first  tiie  Potomac  as  far  up  as  Acquia  creek.  It 
species.  The  bluebird  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  ranges  far  alonff  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
our  spring  songsters,  and  does  good  service  to  America,  and,  m  the  opinion  of  Yaleuciennes, 
the  agriculturist  in  destroying  beetles,  grass-  inhabits,  as  a  single  species,  both  oceans, 
hoppers,  grubs,  wire-worms,  and  other  sinuLar  BLUEING  OF  METALS,  the  process  of  giv- 
pests;  it  rarely  iijures  any  of  our  garden  fruits,  ing  a  blue  color  to  metallic  substances  by 
preferring  those  of  the  sumach  and  the  wild  heat.  Iron,  when  heated,  becomes  first  of  a 
cherry.  light^  then  of  a  darker  gold  color,  and  finally 

BLUEFIELDS,  or  Blewfields,  a  river  and  blue.     Steel  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly 

town  of  the  Mosquito  territory.  Central  Ameri-  cooled,  is  rendered  hard  and  brittle.    It  is  re- 

ca.    The  river  is  several  hundred  miles  long,  is  .  stored  to  any  degree  of  softness,  by  heating  it 

navigable  for  80  miles,  and  empties  into  an  in-  up  to  certain  temperatures  and  allowing  it  to 

let  of  the  Caribbean  sea.    On  an  eminence  at  cool  slowly.    These  temperatures  are  precisely 

the  mouth  of  the  river  stands  the  town  of  the  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  film  of  oxide 

same  name.    It  is  the  residence  of  the  king  of  which  forms  upon  its  surface.    At  430°  F.  it  is 

the  Mosquito  country,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  straw  yellow  of  the  very  hard  temper  suitable 

BLUEFISH  (Umnodan  taUatoTy  Ouv.),  an  for  lancets.  At  higher  temperatures  it  appears 
*  acanthopterygian  fish  of  the  fiunily  of  aeombri-  successively  a  golden  yellow,  then  brown,  pnr- 
dOf  called  also  "  skip-jack,"  and  sometimes  pie,  blue,  and  finally  green.  Pale  blue  at  550^ 
'^  horse-mackerel ;"  both  of  the  latter  terms  are  is  the  temper  for  swords  and  watch  springs, 
applied  to  other  scomberoid  fishe&  and  the  last  The  common  shade  of  blue,  at  660^,  is  the  tem- 
especially.  on  the  New  England  coast,  to  a  per  for  fine  saws  and  dirks.  Deep  blue,  at 
species  of  tunny.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  600%  is  the  soft  qulaity  of  steel  for  large  saws, 
body  is  of  a  bluish  color,  the  lower  part  of  sides  BLUET  D'AKB&RES,  Bsbnabd,  a  French 
and  abdomen  whitish,  a  large  blacK  spot  at  the  fool  by  profession,  when  such  a  profession  ex- 
base  of  pectoral  fins;  the  Jaws  are  armed  with  isted,  bom  about  1660,  of  a  peasant  family, 
prominent,  sharp,  and  lancinated  teeth,  the  died  in  1606.  During  his  boyhood  he  was  a 
lower  with  1  row,  the  upper  with  a  second  pos-  shepherd,  afterward  a  cartwright,  and  then  a 
terior  row  of  small  ones ;  the  base  of  the  fool  to  the  family  of  a  Savoyard  nobleman.  At 
tongue,  vomer,  and  palatic  bones  are  also  the  age  of  84  he  went  to  Paris,  assumed  the 
crowded  with  very  small  teeth ;  the  operculum  title  of  eonUe  de  Fermisnon  and  ehewdier  de$ 
terminates  in  2  points,  not  spines,  the  lateral  Uguea  deg  XIII.  cantom  Suisses.  He  wrote 
line  beginning  just  above  its  posterior  angle,  eulogies  for  the  great,  on  whose  bounty  he  live^ 
and,  cur^g  with  the  body,  terminating  at  the  particularly  on  tibat  of  Henry  lY.,  and  afterward 
base  of  the  caudal  fin ;  the  fins  are  covered  wrote  prophecies  for  the  people.  His  works 
with  scales.  It  arrives  on  the  coast  of  the  were  collected  into  178  books,  of  which  about 
middle  states  early  in  the  spring,  accompanying  180  have  come  down  to  us.  Ai  the  McCarthy 
the  weakfish  (otolithiis  regalh,  Cuv.)  in  its  sale,  in  1816,  a  copy  of  Bluet  was  sold  for  500 
migrations,  and  feeding  principally  upon  it ;  it  francs.  Fifteen  years  later,  it  was  sold  in  Eng- 
is  not  uncommon  in  Massachusetts  bay  in  the  land  for  £20  sterling.    It  is  said  that  when  the 
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plagae  of  1600  ravaged  Paria,  Blaet  saye  out  military  servioe,  to  which  eveacv  Pmanan  eab- 

that  hia  total  abstention  from  food  for  9  days  Ject  is  bound,  his  relations  viui  his  protector 

wonld  save  the  city.    He  died  on  the  6th  day.-  were  broken  oft.    Dismissed  from  the  army 

BLUFFS,  a  term  of  American  origin,  synony-  after  a  six  weeks*  service,  and  finding  his  em- 
moos  with  difB^  It  has  lon^  been  used  to  dee-  ployment  gone,  he  retomed  again  to  Cologne,  in 
ignate  the  high  difb  met  with  along  the  Mis-  almost  the  same  drcnmstanoes  in  which  he  had 
e&ssippi  river;  particnlarly  those  abrupt  banks  twice  left  it.  There  the  misery  of  his  parents, 
of  loam  on  its  eastern  side  below  the  month  of  and  his  own  helplessness,  induced  him  to  accept, 
the  Ohio.  These  are  continually  washed  and  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ringelhardt,  the  man- 
undermined  by  the  action  of  the  river,  while  ager  of  the  Cologne  theatre,  the  office  of 
the  opposite  side,  rising  more  gentiy  bade  from  man  of  all  work  of  tiie  theatre.  His  connection 
the  river,  is  but  sli^tly  washed  by  its  waters,  with  the  stage,  although  of  a  subaltern  charao- 
On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  the  ter,  drew  his  attention  to  dramatic  literature, 
Pictured  Bocks,  is  a  most  remarkable  bluff  of  while  the  political  excitement  which  the  French 
loose,  blowing  sand,  which  rises  so  steeply  from  revolution  of  July  had  caused  throughout 
the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  Bhemsh  Prussia,  aUowed  him  to  mingle  in 
that  one  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  ascend  it.  certain  political  circles,  and  to  insert  poetry  in 
The  waves  and  the  winds  beat  against  it  from  the  the  local  papers.  In  1831,  Ringelhardt,  who 
north,  and  keep  its  materials  continually  in  mo*  had  meanwhile  removed  to  Leipsic.  appointed 
tion :  but  more  sand  appears  to  be  always  sup-  Blum  cashier  and  secretary  of  the  Leipsio 
pliea  toreplace  that  which  is  borne  away.  theatre,  a  post  he  held  until  1847.    IVom  1881 

BLUHmE.    Ohbistian    Axbibt,   a   Danish  to  1887  he  made  contributions  to  the  Leipsio 

statesman  oi  the  present  day,  bom  in  Gopen-  fiunily  papers,  such  as  the  Oomet^  the  Abend- 

hagen,  Dec.  27, 1794.    Employed  in  the  public  teitung.  ^.,  and  published  a  '^  Theatrical  Oydo- 

service  of  his  country  since  1820,  he  officiated  pcddia,"  the  "  Friend  of  the  Constitution,'^  an 

as  minister  of  commerce  from  March  to  Nov.  almanac  entitied  VoTw&rta^  kc    BSs  writings 

1848,  as  chief  administrator  of  the  Sound  duties  are  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  a  certain 

in  1850,  retotered  the  cabinet  as  foreign  min-  household  mediocrity.    'ESs  later  producti(His 

ister  in  Nov.  1851,  and  finally,  in  Jan.  1852,  were,  moreover,  spoiled  by  a  superfluity  of  bad 

became  prime  minister.    This  office  he  retained  taste.    His  political  activity  dates  from  1837, 

pntil  Dec.  1854^  when  his  administration  was  when^  as  the  spokesman  of  a  deputation  of 

Impeached  for  an  alleged  transgression  of  power  Leipsic  citizens,  he  handed  over  a  present  of 

in  the  financial  department.    The  impeachment,  honor  to  2  opposition  members  of  the  Saxon 

however,  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  verdict  estates.    In  1840  he  became  one  of  the  found- 

of  the  supreme  court  of  Feb.  27,  1856.    Mr.  era,  and  in  1841  one  of  the  directors  of  tiie 

Bluhme  resumed  his  post  as  director  of  the  Schiller  associations,  and  of  the  association  of 

Sound  duties  in  1855,  and  in  Jan.  1856  he  was  German  authors.  His  contributions  to  the  8Ae^ 

appointed  president  of  the  Sound  duties  com-  9i»chs    VaterlanMldtter,  a  political  journal, 

mittee.  made  him  the  most  popular  Journalist  of  Saxony, 

BLUM,  BoBKBT,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  and  the  particular  object  of  government  perse- 

Grerman   revolution,   born   at  Cologne,  Nov.  cution.    German  Catholicism,  as  it  was  Ojslled, 

10, 1807,  executed  in  Vienna,  Nov.  9, 1848.  He  found  a  warm  partisan  in  him.    He  founded 

was  the  son  of  a  poor  Journeyman  cooper,  who  the  German  Catholic  church  at  Leipsio,  and 

died  in  1815,  leavmg  8  children  and  a  distressed  became  its  spLritnal  director  in  1845.    On  Aug. 

widow,  who,  in  1816,  again  married  a  common  12, 1845,  when  an  immense  meeting  of  arm^ 

lighterman.    This  second  marriage  proved  nn-  citizens  and  students,  assembling  before   the 

happy,  and  the  famOy  misery  rose  to  a  climax  in  riflemen^s  barracks  at  Leipsic,  wreatened  to 

the  famine  of  1816-'l7.    In  1819  young  Robert  storm  it  in  order  to  revenge  the  murderous 

belonging  to  the  Catholic  confession,  obtained  onslaught  committed  the  day  before  by  a  com- 

an  employment  as  mass-servant;  then  became  pany  of  the  riflemen,  Blum,  by  his  popular 

apprentice  to  a  gplder,  then  to  a  girdler,  and,  eloquence,  persuaded  the  excited  masses  not  to 

according  to  the  German  custom,  beccone  a  deviate  from   1^^  modes  of  remstance,  and 

travelling  Journeyman,  but  was  not  up  to  the  himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  for 

requirements  of  his  handicraft,  and,  after  a  short  l^gel  redress.    In  reward  for  his  exertions,  the 

absence,  had  to  return  to  Cologne.    Here  he  Saxon  government  renewed  its  persecutions 


had  to  accompany  his  patron  on  his  journeys  came  the  centre  of  the  liberal  party  of  Saxony, 

through  the  southern  states  of  Germany,  and,  founded  the  ''Fatherland's  Association,"  whidi 

in  the  year  1829*'80,  redded  with  him  at  Berlin,  soon  mustered  above40,000  members,  and  gener- 

During  this  period  he  endeavored,  by  assiduous  ally  j^roved  an  indefatigable  agitator.    Sent  by 

exertion,  to  procure  a  sort  of  encyclopedic  the  city  of  Leipsic  to  the  "  preliminary  parUa- 

knowledge,  without  however  betraying  a  marked  ment,"  he  there  acted  as  vice-chairman,  and  by 

predilection  or  a  signsl  endowment  for  any  par-  preventing  the  secession  en  masw  of  the  oppo- 

ticular  science.    Summoned,  in  1880,  to  the  sition,  contributed  to  sustain  that  body.    After 
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its  dissolntiozL  he  beoame  a  member  of  the  pearedinl787;anddmriDff  a  period  of  84  years, 

committee  it  left  behind,  and  afterward  of  the  m>m  1787  to  1821,  went  through  many  editions 

Frankfort  parliament,  in  which  he  was  the  in  Germaoy,  where  it  was  the  general  text  book 

leader  of  the  moderate  opposition.    Hispoli-  for  science  in  the  schools.    This  work  was 

tioal  theory  aimed  at  a  republic  as  the  summit  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.     It 

of  Germany,  but  as  its  base  the  different  tradi-  was  rendered  into  English  by  Dr.  O^dwell, 

tionary  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  &o. ;  since,  in  his  and  published  in  America  in  1798,  and  in  Lon- 

opinion,  the  latter  alone  were  able  to  preserve  don,  by  Elliotson,  in  1817.    Blumenbach  be- 

intact,  what  he  considered  a  peculiar  beauty  or  came  still  more  extensiyely  known  by  his  manual 

German  society,  the  independent  development  ofcomparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  which 

of  its  different  orders.    As  a  speaker  he  was  8  editions  were  published  in  G^many,  from 

plausible,  rather  theatrical,  and  very  popular,  the  tune  of  its  met  appearance,  in  1804,  up  to 

When  l^e  news  of  the  Vienna  insurrection  reach-  1824.    It  was  translated  into  English  in  1809, 

ed  Frankfort,  he  was  charged,  in  company  with  by  the  eminent  surgeon  Lawrence ;  and  again, 

some  other  members  of  the  German  parliament,  with  the  latest  additions  and  improrements^  by 

to  carry  to  Yienna  an  address  drawn  up  by  the  Ooulson,  in  1827.    Though  less  elaborate  than 

parliamentary  opposition.    As  the  spokesman  the  works  of  Ouyier  ana  Oarus,  this  work  of 

of  the  deputation,  he  handed  the  address  to  the  Blumenbach  will  always  be  valued  for  the  ac- 

inmiiGipalcouncilofyienna,Oct.l7,1848.  Hav-  curacy  of  his  own  observations,  and  the  Just 

ing  enrolledhimself  inthe  ranks  of  the  students^  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors. 

oorpa,  and  commanded  a  barricade  duringthe  Blumenbach  was  the  first  who  placed  compara- 

fl^ht,neBat^afterthec£^tureof  Yienna  by  Win-  tive  anatomy  on  a  truly  scientifio  basis.     In 

diflchgr&tz,  quietly  convernng  in  a  hotel,  when  1785,  long  1>efore  Ouvier's  time^  he  instituted 

the  hotel  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  he  him*  the  method  of  comparing  different  varieties  of 

self  made  prisoner.    Placed  before  a  court-mar-  human  skeletons,  and  ^eletons  of  animals. 

tial,  and  not  condescending  to  deny  any  of  his  Oamper  had  oi^  compared  the  facial  angles  of 

speeches  or  acts,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  gal-  the  skulls  of  Europeans,  negroes,  and  orang- 

lows,  a  punishment  commuted  to  that  of  being  outangs;  Blumenbaoi  perceived  the  insufficiency 

shot    Tbis  execution  took  place  at  daybreak,  of  these  few  points  of  comparison,  and  intro* 

in  the  Brkittenau.  duced  a  general  survey  ofcomparative  anatomy. 

BLUMENBACH,  Johann  Fkixdbioh,  a  Ger-  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  comparing  the 

man  naturalist,  bom  at  Gotha,  May  11, 1752,  whole  cranium  and  flEK^e,  to  distinguish  the  va- 

died  at  Gottingen,  Jan.  22,  1840.    His  father  rieties  of  the  human  race ;  and  ms  numerous 

was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  his  mother,  ao-  observations  were  published  in  the  CoUectio 

cording  to  Blumenbach^s  own  statement,  "had  Craniarum  Dwenorum  GenUurn^  published  at 

all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  mother  of  a  Gottingen,  in  7  decades,  from  1790  to  1828,  in 

fiunily.^    His  love  of  science  was  first  Mndled  4to.  with  80  figuresw^and  in  the  decade  YHL, 

when  he  was  only  10  years  of  age,  by  the  acci«  or  JShea  Pentaa  CoUeetionU  8vub  Oraniorum, 

dental  nght  of  a  human  skeleton,  in  the  house  which  was  joined  to  the  work  in  the  latter 

of  a  physician,  the  friend  of  his  father;  and  al-  year.     Blumenbach  wrote  many  works   of 

though  other  studies  claimed  a  portion  of  his  sdentafio  merit;  but  his  theory  of  generation, 

tune,  he  never  after  ceased  to  meditate  on  oste-  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  nieus  /ormatmis^  has 

ology,  and  the  relations  of  the  skdeton  to  the  been  deemed  as  futile  as  the  "predxistentgerms^* 

whole  organism.    He  made  collections  of  hu-  of  Leibnitz;  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  devoid 

man  skulls  and  the  bones  of  animals,  as  a  basis  of  rationalitv  <m  dose  examination.    It  is  not 

for  comparative  anatomy.    At  the  age  of  17,  clear  enough,  however,  to  command  assent, 

he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Jena,  without  more  proof  than  he  has  given  of  its 

where  he  remained  8  years,  and  afterward  at  probable  reality. — ^The  greatest  part  of  Blumen* 

Gottingen,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  of  bach's  life  was  passed  at  GOttmgen,  and,  like 

doctor  of  medicine  in  1775.    On  that  occaGdon.  the  life  of  other  soientifio  men  devoted  to  the 

he  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  different  varieties  oi  study  of  nature  and  her  laws,  was  not  much 

the  human  race,  De  (hn&ria  Eumani  VarietaU  chequered  with  events  of  a  romantic  or  exciting 

Natwct^  in  which  he  developed  the  germ  of  nature.    In  1788  he  visited  Switzerland,  and 

those  craniological  researches  and  comparisons,  gave  a  curious  medical  topography  of  that  coun- 

for  which  he  afterward  became  celebrated,  tiy  in  his  BibUotheh    In  1788  he  was  in  £ng- 

His  acquirements  were  so  highly  estimated,  land,  and  also  in  1792.    The  prince  regent,  in 

that  he  was  appointed  Junior  professor  of  medi-  1816,  conferred  on  him  the  omoe  of  physician 

oine  in  the  following  year;  and  2  years  later,  to  the  rojsl  family  in  B^uiover;  and  he  made 

in  1778,  regular  professor.    From  1780  to  1794  him  knkht-companion  of  the  Guelphic  order  in 

heedltedascientjnopublication,theJbr6iieiniMAd  1821. 1^  royal  academy  ofParisaaopted  him  as 

Bibliothekf  in  which  he  wrote  many  valuable  a  member  in  1881.  Blumenbach  was  n^hlyhon- 

articles  on  medidne.  physiology,  and  oompara-  ored  and  appreciated  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of 

tive  anatomy.    He  also  obt^ed  a  well-merited  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  his  native  land, 

reputation  by  the  publication  of  his /iwti^tianes  In  1776  he  was  appointed  conservator  of  the 

Pn/yiiologiea^  a^  condensed  and  well-arranged  museum  of  natural  history  at  Gottingen,  whidi 

view  of  the  animal  functions;  the  work  ap-  he  enriched  by  numerous  coUeotions;  and  2  years 
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later,  he  was  named  professor  of  physioloffy  ship  in  1816;  was  appointed  in  1818  one  of 

and  comparative  anatomy.    In  early  youth  he  the  travelling  bachelors;  visited  Italy,  and  wrote 

was  the  friend  of  SOmmerring,  who  became  cele-  a  volume  on  the  "  Yestiges  of  Ancient  ICtumers 

brated  also  as  an  eminent  anatomist;  and  during  and  Oustoms  discoverabto  in  Modem  Italy  and 

half  a  century  the  noblest  youths  of  Germany  Sicily,''  publi^ed  in  1828,  and  tnmslated  into 

studied  under  Blumenbach  at  GOttingen.    Not  German.     He  held  various  ecclesiastical  ap- 

the  least  distinffuished  of  his  pupils  was  Alex-  pointments  until  1889,  when,  on  the  death  of 

ander  von  Humboldt,  who  has  since  become  as  Bishop  Harsh,  he  was  elected  to  the  LadyMar- 

funous  as  his  master.    In  1825  Blumenbach  garet's  professorship  of  divinity.    On  the  death 

celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  professorship,  the  of  the  oishop  of  Salisbury,  tiie  vacant  see  was 

00th  anniversary  of  kis  inauguration  as  a  doc*  offered  to  him,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in 

tor  of  medicine.    On  this  occasion  he  bequeath-  the  uni verity.    Many  oi  his  lectures  and  ser- 

ed  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  advancement  mons  were  published.    A  8d  edition  of  his 

of  natural  history.    Ten  years  later,  in  1835,  ^^  Undecided  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both 

after  laboring  60  years  as  a  professor  and  a  dili-  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments''  appeared  in 

gent  student  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phya-  1850.   His  most  popular  production  was  hia 

iologr,  he  retired  f^m  public  life,  and  only  lee-  *^  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 

tured  privately  to  select  audiences,  in  which  he  Eufflaud,"  which  passed  through  16  editionS| 

numbered  several  of  the  crowned  heads  of  and  was  translated  into  French  and  German. 

Europe,  on  different  occasions.    His  style  of  BLUSHING  is  a  sudden  reddening  of  the 

lecturing  was  sdd  to  be  exceedingly  attractive,  fiice,  caused  bv  a  rush  of  blood  into  uie  capil- 

from  the  interest  he  took  in  his  own  favorite  lary  vessels  of  the  skin.    A  blush  is  excited  by 

studies,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  taught  to  confusion  of  mind,  arising  from   surprise  or 

others  what  he  knew  himself  so  well  diffidence,  modesty  or  shame,  or  conscious  guilt 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  short,  heavy,  large-bored  and  apprehension,  showing  tne  influence  of  the 

firearm,  often  brass-oarrelled,  and  bell  or  trum-  passions  and  emotions  on  the  nervous  system 

pet  mouthed.    It  was  used  to  discharge  a  heavy  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     Sudden 

load  of  slugs  or  small  bullets  at  a  short  range,  fear  and  apprehension  cause  the  blood  to  rush 

and  some  years  since  was  generally  employ ea-  from  the  external  sur&ce  to  the  internal  organs, 

as  a  weapon  for  the  defence  of  houses  against  leaving  the  bloodless  lips  quite  pale,  and  the 

burglars.    As  a  military  weapon,  it  was  used  whole  fiftce  suffused  with  deathly  pallor.    It  is 

occasionally  on  ship-board  for  repelling  board-  a  Idnd  of  inverse  blushing ;  the  one  being  a 

ers,  or  pouring  heavy  volleys  into  boate,  when  sudden  flash  of  color  in  the  face,  the  other  a 

attempting  to  cut  vessek  out  from  anchorage,  sudden  flash  of  paleness. 

It  is  now  wholly  disused.  BOA,  a  large  sen>ent  of  the  fourth  fiunily, 

BLUNT,  Edmund  'hLksxm,  author  of  various  loida.  of  the  second  order  of  reptiles,  ophidia. 
nautical  works,  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  This  ramily  is  known  by  the  following  charao- 
June  20,  1770.  His  **  American  Ooast  Pilot''  ters:  The  under  part  of  the  body  and  tail,  ex- 
has  made  his  name  famous  to  seamen  through-  cept  in  holyeTnOy  is  covered  with  transverse 
out  the  world;  there  is  not  a  port  on  the  ex-  bands,  each  of  a  sin^e  piece,  narrow,  scaly, 
tensive  coasts  of  the  United  States  undescribed,  and  often  6-sided ;  there  is  neither  spur  nor 
and  the  sailing  directions  have  been  the  means  rattle  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  hinder  limbs, 
of  saving  thousands  from  shipwreck.  It  was  formed  of  several  bones,  are  developed  into  an 
conmienoed  bv  him  in  1796.  has  been  published  exserted  horny  spine  or  hook  on  each  side  of 
in  18  successive  editions,  nas  been  translated  the  vent:  the  body  compressed,  larger  toward 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  the  middle ;  the  tail  short  and  prehensile ;  the 
continued  to  this  day.  His  other  nautical  pupil,  except  in  tortrix,  oblong  and  erect ;  and 
works,  charts,  &c.,  have  been  numerous.  He  small  scales,  at  least  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
yet  lives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88. — ^Ed-  head.  A  remarkable  feature  of  their  anatomy 
ifTND,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Newbury-  consists  in  their  having  one  lung  shorter  by 
port,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1799.  At  the  age  of  17  one-half  than  the  other.  They  are  the  largest 
he  surveyed  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  from  of  serpents,  and  though  without  venom,  tk^L- 
that  time  up  to  1888  he  was  encaged  in  surveys  immense  muscular  power  enables  them  to  crush 
in  the  West  Indies,  GuatemfliLB,  and  the  sea  within  their  folds  large  animals,  which  they 
coast  of  the  United  States,  on  his  private  ac-  first  lubricate  with  saliva,  and  then  swallow 
count  In  1838  he  was  appoint^  a  first  as-  whole  by  their  enormously  dilatable  jaws  and 
sistant,  by  Mr.  Hassler,  in  the  U.  S  coast  sur-  gullet.  They  sometimes  entrap  their  prey  by 
vey,  in  which  office  he  has  continued  to  this  fixing  themselves  by  the  tall  to  some  aquado 
date.  Mr.  Blunt  is  a  surveyor  of  untiring  in-  tree,  and  then  allowing  themselves  to  float — 
dustry,  great  skill,  and  scrupulous  accturacy.  It  appears  that,  in  former  times,  serpents 
The  country  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  intro-  of  this  family  existed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
duction  of  the  Fresnel  light  the  Mediterranean  regions   of  Africa.      Yir- 

BLUNT,  John  Jahss,  professor  of  divinity  gil*s  description  of  the  death  of  Laocodn  and 

in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  bom  his  2  sons^  as  well  as  the  magnificent  marble 

atNewcastle-under«Lyme,  inl794,diedatOam-  group,  which  either  furnished  the  subject  for 

bridge,  June  17, 1856.    He  obUdned  a  fellow-  his  description,  or  was  suggested  to  the  sculptor 
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by  it  and  again  the  acootmt,  in  tlie  24ih  idyll  which  the  Spaniards  stood  in  saoh  awe,  is  pre- 
of  Theocritus,  of  the  serpents  sent  by  Jnno  to  served  in  the  British  museum.  The  proper  boa  is 
destroy  the  mSanl  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  all  decided  by  Onvier  not  to  be  a  native  of  any  por- 
ehow  that  the  artists  were  perfectly  aoqutdnted  tion  of  the  old  world.  lY.  Eunectea^  one  species, 
with  the  action  and  modus  operandi  of  con-  the  native  of  tropical  America ;  this  is  the  ana- 
stricting  serpents.  The  narrative  by  Valerius  oonda,  a  name  said  to  be  of  Oeylonese  origin, 
Maximns  of  the  gigantic  serpent,  which  had  its  which,  like  that  of  boa,  has  been  vulgarly  given 
lair  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Mejerda,  not  to  the  whole  farcolj,  (See  AKAooNDA.)-~-The 
tai  from  Utica,  or  the  present  site  of  Tunis,  and  boa  is  the  most  terrible  class  of  destructive  rep- 
which  kept  the  whole  army  of  Begulus  at  bay,  tales  in  exiBtenoe,  against  which  no  care  could 
killing  many  of  his  soldiers,  untu  it  was  at  defend,  no  force  avail  to  deliver,  when  once 
length  destroyed  by  stones  oast  firom  the  en-  their  deadly  hold  is  taken;  their  long,  keen 
gines  used  in  the  siege  of  cities,  is  familiar  to  teeth,  curved  strongly  backward,  each  tooth  in 
most  readers.  It  is,  moreover,  stiU;ed  that  the  either  jaw  fitting  between  the  interstices  of  2 
skin  of  this  serpent  was  120  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  other,  clasping  whatever  they  seize  npon 
was  preserved  in  a  temple,  at  Bome,  until  the  inextricably,  and  with  the  force  of  some  dread- 
time  of  the  ITumaDtine  war.  Pliny,  who  re-  fvl  machine.  Then,  with  the  speed  of  light, 
lates  this  story,  giving  it  full  credence,  adds  the  vast  volumes  are  wound  in  huge  knots,  not 
that  the  serpents  called  hoa  in  Italy  confirm  in  regular  spirals,  about  the  agonl»9d  creature, 
this ;  for  that  they  grow  so  large  that  one  which  rarely  has  the  power  to  utter  above  a 
^led  on  the  Vatican  hill,  that  is  to  say,  within  single  cry ;  although  tne  process  of  death  is 
the  very  confines  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  being  a  combination  of 
Claudius,  had  the  entire  bodv  of  an  in&nt  in  strangulation  by  compression  of  the  vitals,  and 
its  belly.  Suetonius  also,  in  the  4dd  chapter  of  of  crushing  all  the  bones  into  one  shapeless  and 
his  life  of  Octavianus  Cssar,  mentions  the  ex-  disorganized  mass.  So  long  as  the  terrible  con- 
hibition  of  a  serpent  of  60  cubits,  75  feet,  in  stricter  is  sensible  of  life  or  motion,  within  his 
length,  in  front  of  the  Oomitium.  These  tre-  compressed  folds,  he  still  constricts  them  closer 
mendous  reptiles,  which  are  now  found  in  the  and  doser ;  but  when  once  aware  that  there  is 
tropical  couDtries  only,  have  been  recently  distin-  life  no  longer  in  the  wretched  relic  which  he 
gu^cd  into  no  less  than  25  genera,  under  which  embraces,  he  slowly  glides  away,  and  suffers 
are  arranged,  according  to  characteristic  differ-  lus  prey  to  drop,  a  mere  rag,  from  the  ffripe 
ences,  the  serpents  in  the  British  museum,  of  tne  folds  which  have  done  their  work  so 
Among  these  genera,  which  contain  most  of  &tally.  There  are  extant  several  accurate  and 
them  several  species,  are  the  following :  L  minute  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Python,  2  species,  distinguished  from  the  boas  monstrous  serpents  kill  and  eat,  drawn  up  by 
by  placing  its  eggs  in  groups,  and  covering  painstaking  and  scientific  observers,  who  nave 
them  with  Its  body.  This  habit^  which  had  watched  their  peribrmances  while  in  c^fine- 
been  doubted,  has  been  verified  from  observa-  ment ;  one  is  by  Mr.  McLeod,  who  wrote  a  narra- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  a  python  in  the  ^ve  of  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Alceste,  in  which 
jardin  des  plantes  at  Paris.  The  ula/r  sawad  of  was  brought  over  to  Engl^id,  from  the  island  of 
Hindostao,  Ceylon,  and  Borneo,  and  the  rock  Borneo,  a  serpent  of  the  funily  of  hoidcB,  16  feet 
snake  of  Java;  the  former  is  one  of  the  largest  in  length,  and  18  inches  in  circumference,  to- 
and  most  terrible  of  all  these  hideous  monsters,  cether  with  6  miserable  goats  destined  to 
said  to  grow  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  proper-  feed  the  snake  on  his  voyage.  One  of  these 
tionaUy  stout,  and  to  be  able  to  manage  a  full-  wretched  animals  was  devoured  every  8  weeks, 
grown  buffido.  There  are  living  specimens  of  and  Mr.  McLeod^s  description  of  the  agony  of 
both  these  snakes  in  the  zoological  gardens,  terror  and  antipathy  of  the  goat  on  being  thrust 
Begent^s  park,  London.  11.  Bbrtulick,  3  species,  into  the  den  of  the  boa,  is  terribly  vivid,  and 
all  of  South  Africa  :  the  Natal  rock  snake,  25  even  painful  in  its  interest ;  as  much  so  as  are 
feet  long,  and  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  stout  his  detedls  of  the  method  of  its  absorption,  not 
man ;  the  Guinea  rock  snake,  of  which  there  by  the  power  of  suction,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
IS  a  specimen  in  the  Begent^s  park,  which  is  but  by  the  effect  of  muscular  contraction,  as- 
calculated  to  weigh  one  hundred  weight ;  and  nsted  by  2  rows  of  strong,  hooked  teeth,  most 
the  royal  rock  sn^e^  which  is  the  serpent  with  curious  and  extraordinary.  This  snake  was  2 
which  Mr.  Gumming  had  one  of  his  severest  hours  and  20  minutes  employed  in  goring  the 
contests  by  the  side  of  an  African  fountain,  near  goat,  during  which  time,  particularly  while 
which  the  intrepid  hunter  was  marking  the  the  animal  was  in  the  laws  and  fiiroat  of  the 
spoor  of  game.  in.  Boa,  4  species,  peculiar  to  constrictor,  the  skin  of  tne  latter  was  distended 
Mexico,  Honduras,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Peru,  almost  to  bursting,  while  the  points  of  the 
This  is  the  genus  which  has  given  the  general  horns  of  the  victim  could  be  seen,  threatening, 
name,  in  common  parlance,  to  the  whole  family  as  it  were,  at  every  moment  to  pierce  the  scaly 
of  great  constricting  serpents.  The  skin  of  one  coat  of  the  destroyer;  no  such  results,  how- 
of  these  serpents,  of  the  first  species,  hoa  eon-  ever,  followed.  The  snake  coiled  himself,  and 
strictor,  the  tliooatl  and  temacuileakuilva  of  remained  torpid  for  8  weeks,  during  which 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  object  of  their  hideous,  he  so  completelv  digested,  and  converted  to  his 
unnatural,  and  sanguinaiy  serpent-worship,  of  own  use,  tiie  whole  of  the  goat,  that  he  passed 
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nothing  from  him  bvt  a  small  qoantiiy  of  oal-  perhaps  of  fhis  qoeeiiy  aadnsttiieRomaiifl.  filie 
careoQs  matter,  not  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  was  a  oontemporarj  of  Nero,  and  was  a  woman 
bones  of  the  animal,  and  a  few  hairs;  and  at  of  remarkable  character,  both  for  firmness  and 
the  end  of  that  time  was  in  condition,  on  ability.  Her  husband,  the  long  of  the  loeni, 
awakening,  to  devoor  another  goat  The  other  Fhuatagns.  dying,  left  Nero  and  his  own  2 
narrator  of  his  somewhat  similar  experience,  is  danghters  Joint  heirs  to  his  great  wealth,  hop- 
Hr.  Broderip,  the  author  of  those  delightftil  ing  thereby  to  preserve  his  fiunilj  and  king- 
works,  '^Leayes  from  the  Note-book  of  a  Nat-  dom  fi^m  uie  rapadty  of  the  oonquerors.  Bnt 
uralist,"  and  the  ^^Zoolo^cal  Journal,"  who  immediatd^  on  his  deaUi  his  kin^om  was  tak- 
describes,  in  almost  the  same  worda  the  same  en  possession  of  by  the  Boman  centoriona, 
phenomena,  in  thekillin^and  deglutition  of  arab-  For  some  real  or  inaeglnary  offence,  the  British 
bit,  which  he  obserred  m  the  tower  of  London,  queen  was  publicly  scourged  by  the  ezecution- 
Thetimerequiredtokilltherabbitwasdnunatea  er,  and  her  daughters  were  abandoned  to  the 
during  which  its  sufferings  were  cruel,  as  could  lust  of  the  slavesi  who  brutally  violated  their 
beseenby  its  painM  breathing^  evinced  in  the  persons.  Stung  to  frenzy  by  this  outrage,  tak- 
motion  of  its  flanks.  In  every  respect,  indeed,  ing  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Buetonina 
Hr.  Broderip  corroborates  me  observations^  Paolinus^  the  Boman  governor,  from  that  part 
and  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McLeod,  of  England,  Boadicea  raised  the  whole  mili- 
ezcept  on  one  point  of  fact^  eaflalr  reconcilable^  tary  force  df  her  barbarians,  and  bursting  vgaa 
and  one  of  opinion,  in  which  Mr.  Broderip  is  the  Boman  colony  of  London,  reduced  the  dtj 
undoubtedly  correct^  as  the  more  scientifio  and  to  ashes,  and  put  to  the  sword  in  that  ana 
practised  observer  of  zoolo^oal  ezperimentsi  neighboring  places— of  Boman  citisens,  tz^ers, 
The  rabbit  which  Mr.  Broderip  saw  devoured,  ItaliaDs,  and  other  subjects  of  the  empire— «fc 
and  other  rabbits  and  chickens  which  he  saw  least  70,000  individuals.  Suetonius  lost  not  a 
exposed  to  the  snakes^  exhibited  no  terror  oi^  moment  in  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action.  al> 
or  repugnance  to,  the  serpents,  the  ^ultry  thou^itwas  well  Imown  that  the  queen  of  the 
even  roosting  on  his  coiled  folos;  wmle  the  Iceid  was  in  command  of  120,000  men.  which 
goats  w;ere  cast  into  agonies  of  horror  at  the  mdually  increased  to  280,000,  according  to 
mere  sight.  This  is  explained  by  the  Uct,  that  Dion  Oassius,  .bdL  701,  while  he  could  bring 
the  English  rabbits  and  fowls,  having  no  ex-  into  the  field  in  all  less  than  10,000  soldiers.  H 
perience,  either  acquired  or  hereditanly  trans-  is  true  that  absolute  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
mitted  in  the  shape  of  natural  instinct,  leading  statements  of  prodigious  numbers,  such  as  the 
them  to  fear  the  boa,  feared  him  not ;  while  above,  but  at  all  events  the  disparity  of  force 
the  goats,  being  natives  of  the  same  country  was  extraordinary.  The  legion,  posted  on 
with  the  sernent,  had  the  natural  instinctive  heights,  where  its  flanks  and  rear  were  covered 
awe  of  him  which  the  necessity  of  preservation  by  woods,  seems  to  have  received  the  attack 
ingrafts  on  all  anunalfl^  in  the  form  of  trans-  passively,  sheltered  from  the  missiles  of  the 
mitted  antipathy.  The  point  of  observation  on  ^Britons  by  their  large^  oblong  budders,  until, 
which  they  differ  is,  whether  the  respiration  of  when  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  barbarians 
the  serpent  is  suspended  during  the  act  of  swal-  began  to  fail,  by  one  compact  charge  they  car- 
lowinff,  which  Mr.  McLeod  affirms,  andMr.Brod-  liia  all  before  them.  They  spared  nothing; 
erip  denies,  although,  vrithout  dissection,  the  women,  diildren,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the 
mode  ofhis  breathing  cannot  w^  be  determined,  dogs,  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  said  that 
BO  ADEN.  Jambs,  an  English  dramatist  and  80,000  Britons  were  butchered  that  day,  while 
biographer,  bom  1762,  died  1889.  He  was  a  of  the  legionaries  only  400  fell,  and  about  as 
painter,  but^  abandoning  tiie  art,  wrote  a  great  many  more  were  wounded.  It  is  believed  that 
many  plays,  none  of  wMoh  now  keep  possession  the  action  took  place  not  &r  from  St  Albans, 
of  the  stage.  His  acquaintance,  as  newspaper  Yerulamium^  a  Koman  colony,  which  at  the 
critic,  with  eminent  performers,  he  turned  to  first  irruption  had  shared  the  frite  of  London, 
good  account— his  lives  of  John  Xemble,  Mrs.  BOAR  (sus  o^p^\  t^e  male  swine.  The  do- 
biddons,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Mra.  Inchbald,  being  mestic  hog  and  the  wild  boar  of  Europe,  ^^ 


Diaaons,  juts,  joroan,  ana  julib.  incnoaia,  oeing  mesac  nog  ana  tne  wua  Doar  oi  jsiiurope,  Air^ 

the  result.    He  also  wrote  an  *' Inquiry  into  ca^  and  is^A^  arcL  generally  roeaking.  of  the 

the  Authenticity  of  the  various  Pictures  and  same  variety,  and  will  breed  together  and 

Prints  of  Shakespeare,^' directed  against  what  is  produce  young  citable  of  propagating  their 

called  Talma's  portrait  of  Shakespeare.    Heac-  spedes  to  the  most  remote  generations.     It 

cepted  as  most  authentic  the  likeness  given  in  appears  that  the  most  improved  of  the  English 

the  folio  edition  of  1628,  and  what  is  generally  and  American  domesticated  breeds  are,  for  the 

known  as  the  Ohandos  portrait.  most  part^  largely  crossed  and  intermixed  with 

BOADIOEA,  or  Bondicea,  kiUed  herself  by  the  Ohinese  and,  perhaps,  the  Turkish  yari- 

poison,  about  A.  D.  62,  queen  of  the  Iceni«  a  eties.    In  America,  Australia,  and  the  Poly- 


extant,  known  as  the  Devil's  ditch, 
market  heath,  and  at  8ix-M31e  bottom,  are  sup*    he  has  propagated  his  species  so  rapidly,  in 
posed  to  be  the  fortifications  of  this  tribe^  and   those  mud  and  moist  latitudes,  that  he  is  now 
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everywhere  abundant^  both  in  confinement  fle8hisTmeaiable;the8easonfor  hunting  him  com* 

and  in  a  state  of  nature.    The  South  American  mences  in  September,  when  he  is  in  his  most  per* 

forests   in   particular  are   iohabited  hj  vasfc  feet  condition.    A  wild  boar  in  his  1st  year  ia 

droves,  which   have  relapsed  into  primitive  oaUedapigof  thesaonder;  the  next  year,  a  hog 

wUdn^  while  in  the  more  woody  parts  of  of  the  2d;  then,  a  hoffHsteer;  then,  in  the  4th 

Virginia,  the  western  states,  and  Canada,  the  year,  when  he  leaves  uie  sannder,  a  boar ;  and, 

domestic  hog,  having  become  about  half  wild,  after  that,  a  sanglier.    A  boar  is  farrowed  with 

is  not  the  pleasantest  of  olijects  to  be  en-  his  fhll  number  of  teeth,  which  only  increase  in 

countered  by  a  wayfarer,  especially  if  he  fall  in  size,  especially  lus  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 

with  a  drove  of  them,  and  be  accompanied  by  are  those  wiui  which  he  strikes,  those  of  the 

dogs,  to  MtMoh.  they  nave  a  special  antipathy,  upper  Jaw  being  used  only  to  whet  the  others. 

The  characteristics  of  the  boar  are  the  formida-  Boars  were  hunted  in  Europe  in  2  ways,  either 

ble  recurved  tudos  or  canine  teeth,  two  of  by  marking  them  into  their  holts,  or  dens, 

which  proceed  from  the  upper,  and  two  of  which  were  then  surrounded  by  nets  or  toils, 

yet  more  formidable  dimensions  from  the  low-  and  the  boars  driven  into,  them;  or  what  was 

er  Jaw,  with  which  it  inflicts  wounds  of  the  called  at  force  with  dogs,  when  the  beast  was 

most  terrible  and  often  fatal  description  on  roused  from  his  lair,  and  hunted  with  relays  of 

whatever  attacks  it,  ripping  in  an  upward  di-  hounds,  until  he  turned  to  bay,  when  he  was 

reofion,  and  aimiD^  especially  at  the  soft  parts,  despatched  with  the  boar  spear,  or  hunting 

as  the  belly,  flaoub,  and  poin  of  the  horse,  sword.    In  striking  a  boar  from  on  horseback, 

dog,  or  man,  which  comes  m  his  way  with  hos-  '  the  huntsman  was  particularly  charged  to  avoid 

tale  intentions. — ^There  is  a  singular  variety  of  striking  low,  as,  in  that  case,  the  boar  was  well- 

the  boar,  called  the  babyroussa  (nu  labffroussa)^  nigh  certain  to  glance  the  blow  aside  with  his 

peculiar  to  Java,  Amboyna,  and  many  of  the  tasks,  but  to  stab  him  from  above,  downward, 

isles,  though  not  to  the  continent,  of  Asia.    It  between  the  shoulders.    *'  In  attacking  him  on 

is  gregarious,  is  far  taller  on  the  leg  than  the  foot,"  wMch  was  the  ancient  Boman  method, 

common  hog,  and  has  fine,  short,  woolly  hair,  and  very  perilous,  '^the  hunter  must  meet  him 

instead  of  bristles ;  its  distinguishing  character*  with  his  spear,  holding  one  hand  on  the  middle  of 

istica,  however^  are  the  singular  tusks  in  its  it,  and  the  other  at  the  end,  standing  with  one 

upper  jaw,  which  are  placed  on  the  external  foot  before  the  other,  and  having  a  watchful  eye 

sur&ce,  and  curve  u;^wfu^  toward  the  forehead,  on  the  beast,  which  way  soever  he  turns  or 

which,  when  the  animal  becomes  old,  they  al-  winds;  for  such  is  his  nature,  that  he  sometimes 

most  touch,  being  often  12  inches  in  length,  of  snatches  the  spear  out  of  the  hunter^s  hands,  dc 

a  fine,  hara  grain  like  ivoiy.     The  peccary  of  recoils  the  force  back  upon  him.  *  *  *  And  what 

South  America,  which  was  formeny  classed  place  soever  he  bites,  whether  man  or  do^,  the 

with  the  wild  boar,  has  been  lately  distin-  heat  of  his  teeth  causeth  an  inflammation  m  the 

ffoished  as  an  entirely  separate  aninial.    The  wound.    I^  therefore,  he  does  but  touch  the 

boar,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  has  &r  coarser  hair  of  the  dog,  he  bums  it  off;  nay,  huntsmen 

bristles  than  the  sow,  and  the  wild  animal  as  have  tried  the  heat  of  his  teeth,  by  laying  hairs 

far  exceeds  the  tame  in  that  particular,  as  in  on  them  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and  they  have 

his  strength,  size,  ferocity,  and  the  largeness  shrivelled  up  as  if  touched  with  a  hot  iron." 

of  his  tusks.     The  flesh  of  the  hog  family  is  However  that  might  be,  which  seems  more  than 

much  prized,  and  is  of  great  value  on  account  a  little  hypothetical,  a  wounded  boar  was  a 

of  the  readiness  with  which  it  takes  up  salt^  most  formidable  adversary;  when  old,  he  nev- 

and  its  excellence  when  so  prepared,  which  pe-  er  cried  in  the  killing,  but  fought  fiercely  while 

caliarly  adapts  it  for  preservation,  and  for  use  as  life  lasted.    He  had  a  knack,  when  stabbed,  of 

military  or  naval  stores.    Where  the  domestic  running  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear,  so  as  to  gore 

animal  has  the  free  range  of  forest  lands,  in  his  slayer  even  in  his  own  death  pang;  where- 

which  it  can  feed  on  the  acorns,  the  beech  mast,  fore  the  boar  hunter  was  ordered  to  take  care 

and  the  fruit  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  Hie  flesh  is  that  "his  boar  spears  should  be  very  broad  and 

proportionally  valued;  and  it  is  on  this  account  sharp,  branching  forth  into  certain  forks,  that 

that  the  pork  of  Virginia  has  obtained  a  celeb-  the  boar  may  not  break  through  them  to  the 

rity  in  America,  eqnSi  to  that  of  Westphalia  in  huntsman;  so  the  best  places  to  wound  him  are 

Europe.    No  other  reason  tends  so  materially  to  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  between  the  eyelids, 

^ve  Its  superior  excellence  to  the  flesh  of  the  or  else  upon  the  shoulder,  either  of  which  is 

wild,  over  that  of  the  tame  hog,  which  has  mortal."    In  England,  the  hoar  has  lone  been 

been  admitted  in  idl  ages.    It  is  singular,  how*  entirely  extinct ;  in  France,  they  are  still  foxmd 

ever,  that  the  flesh  of  the  boar,  in  its  wild  state,  in  parts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy ;  and  in 

is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  sow;  while,  parts  of  Germany,  the  Holstein  provinces  of 

in  the  domesticated  animal,  that  of  the  male,  benmark,  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  Pontine 

until  castrated,  is  so  rank  as  to  be  uneatable. —  marshes,  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  M- 

During  the  middle  ages  the  wild  boar  abounded  nor,  they  are  still  abundant.    The  rifle,  how- 

both  in  England  and  France,  and  himting  the  ever,  has  ions  superseded  the  spear,  in  hunting 

.boar  was  the  most  esteemed  of  aU  fleld  sports,  them;  and  the  danger,  as  in  a  great  measure 

The  boar  goes  to  run,  as  it  is  called,  or  goes  a  the  excitement  of  the  sport,  may  be  said  to  be 

brimming,  in  December,  after  which  time  his  at  an  end.    While  boar  hunting  was  in  its 
TOL.  m. — 36 
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palmy  force,  a  particalar  dog  was  cultivated  for  was  a  dergyman,  remoTed  to  North  Tarmoatii, 
the  sport,  which  was  of  great  rarity  and  valae.  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  half-bred  dog,  be-  that  place.  He  remained  connected  with  this 
tween  the  bloodhoond  and  the  masti^  from  the  institution  till  1616,  when  he  was  remoyed  to 
magnificent  specimens  exhibited  in  some  of  the  the  academy  in  Farmington.  In  1819  he  ent^^ 
hunting  pieces  of  Teniers  and  Bnvdera.  There  ed  the  Watenille  academy,  which  was  organized 
was,  however,  a  dog;  more  or  leas  homogeneous,  as  a  college  the  succeeding  year.  He  was  gndxt' 
known  as  tiie  boar  hound,  the  best  of  which  ated  from  this  institution  with  distinguished  hon- 
came  from  Pomerania,  and  on  wMch  such  high  or  in  1822.  The  estimate  which  his  instructors  put 
store  was  set,  that  they  were  one  of  the  choicest  on  his  character  and  attainments  was  evinced  by 
^Sts  presented  to  crowned  heads.  Boar  hunt-  their  recommending  him  for  the  post  of  tutor, 
ing,  or  hog  hunting,  as  it  is  there  called,  is  still  to  which  he  was  immediately  elected.  He  soon 
a  most  favorite  sport  in  British  India,  espedally  signalized  himself  in  this  position,  and  the  hope 
in  the  Deocau,  wnere  hogs  abound  in  the  reedy  was  entertained  by  the  mends  of  the  college 
jungles  of  the  plains.  The  sport  is  there  con-  that  he  would  consent  to  assume  a  profeasor's 
ducted  in  very  different  fashion ;  the  hunters  chair  and  retain  a  permanent  connection  with 
are  mounted  on  Arab  coursers,  and  pursue  their  its  board  of  instruction.  But  he  chetidied  oth- 
game,  when  he  is  once  roused  and  driven  out  er  views,  and  after  devoting  about  a  year  to  the 
of  the  jungles  by  the  shouts  and  tomtoms  of  duties  of  his  tutorehip  he  remaned  his  post  to 
the  native  beaters,  without  the  aid  of  dogs,  run-  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  Christian  mis- 
ning,  or  rather  riding  him  to  bay  by  the  mere  dons.  At  an  early  period  of  Ms  oonnection 
speed  of  their  horses.  It  is  said  that  a  hog,  with  the  college  he  became  impressed  with  a 
unwieldy  as  he  looks,  if  he  gets  a  moderately  desire  to  preacn  the  gospel  Almost  coincident 
good  start,  can  maintain  a  pace  for  20  or  2i5  with  his  impressions  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
minutes,  eaual  to  the  fastest  horse  with  fox-  the  Ohristian  ministry  were  those  convictions 
hounds ;  and  he  can  jump  nullahs,  or  dry  water-  of  duty  which  led  him  to  consecrate  hinuHeJf  to 
courses,  of  such  dimensions  as  ao  not  appear  the  cause  of  missions.  His  mind  balanced  for  a 
trifles,  even  to  Leicestershire  sportsmen*  The  time  between  the  purpose  of  laboring  among 
honor  of  the  day  is  to  the  man  who  draws  the  the  Indians  of  our  own  country  and  the  sng- 
flrst  blood,  or  as  Indian  sportsmen  say,  *'  wins  gestion  made  by  some  of  his  Mends,  that  he 
the  first  spear  ;^'  and  the  rivalry  to  gain  it  is  should  offer  himself  to  the  Baptist  board  of  for- 
snch,  that  the  last  6  minutes  of  a  well-contested  eign  misaons,  for  some  post  connected  with 
hog  hunt  is  like  the  finishing  run  in  of  a  desperate  their  missions  in  the  EssL  His  course  was  final- 
steeple  chase.  The  weapon  is  a  long  lance  of  ly  determined  hj  intelligence  <^  the  death  of 
tough  bamboo,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  with  a  the  lamented  jfames  Coleman  of  tlie  Aracan 
steel  head,  shaped  like  a  laurel  lea^  and  as  keen  mission,  which  reached  this  country  soon  after 
as  a  razor.  This  is  grasped,  usually,  at  about  18  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  tutorship.  He 
inches  from  the  butt,  overhandedly,  so  that  the  at  once  decided  within  himself  to  tiJce  the 
shaft  extends  nearly  horizontally  backward,  but  place  of  the  fiillen  missionary.  Accordingly, 
with  a  downward  inclination,  the  head,  or  m  the  spring  of  1828,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
blade,  being  in  the  rear  of  the  horse's  croup.  Baptist  board  of  foreign  misuons,  and  was  ao- 
When  the  boar  charges  which  he  does  right  cepted.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  entered 
at  the  horse's  forelegs,  often  cutting  his  shanks  Andover  theological  seminary,  where  he  ra- 
te the  bone  with  his  terrible  tusks,  and,  if  he  mained  nearly  2  years,  earnestly  prosecuting 
do  not  wheel  off  in  time,  ripping  out  his  intes-  his  preparation  for  his  great  life-work.  He 
tines,  the  horseman,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  strikes  was  ordained  at  West  Yarmouth,  Me..  Feb.  18, 
him  an  overhanded  stab,  delivered  perpendicu-  1825,  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Hall  July  4 
larly  downward,  between  the  shoulders,  making  and,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  eaiiled 
his  horse  pivot  to  the  left^  on  his  hind  legs,  at  from  Philadelphia  for  Calcutta.  He  reached 
the  same  instant.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the  the  latter  place  Dec.  2.  Here  he  found  sevo^ 
excitement  and  eagconess  to  get  the  first  blood,  al  missionaries  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
the  spear  is  shifted  in  the  hand,  and  delivered  fields  of  labor  in  Burmah,  and  learned  that  Mr. 
with  a  forward  lunge,  onlv  intended  to  wound,  and  "Mis.  Judson  were  in  a  Burman  prison  at 
and  win  the  honor,  not  to  kiU  the  quarry.  This  ,  Ava.  Ko  alternative  remained  to  the  young 
is  described  as  a  much  finer,  more  exciting,  ukd  missionary  and  his  wife  but  to  wait  until  the 
even  more  dangerous  sport  than  tiger  hunting,  door  into  Burmah,  now  dosed,  should  be  re- 
notwithstanding  the  more  apnalling  sound  of  opened.  This  did  not  occur  until  the  spring  of 
the  latter,  since  the  hunter  of  me  man-eater,  on  1827.  The  interval  had  been  diligentiy  em- 
the  back  of  his  elephant,  is  nearly  as  safe  as  he  ployed  in  acquiring  the  Burman  language,  un- 
would  be  in  the  tower  of  London.  der  the  direction  of  a  native  teacher.  In  April, 
BOARDMAN,  Geobos  Dana,  an  eminent  1827,  Mr.  Boardman  joined  Mr.  Judson  at  Am- 
missionary  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  bom  herst,  whose  heroic  wife,  worn  out  by  the  hor- 
In  Livermore,  Me.,  Feb.  8, 1801,  died  in  Burmah,  rors  of  her  captivity  at  Ava,  had,  a  few  months 
Feb.  11,  1881.  He  ei^oyed  the  advantages  before,  been  consigned  to  tiie  grave.  It  having 
of  the  public  school  in  his  native  town  until  been  determined  to  establish  a  mission  at  Manl- 
he  was  9  years  of  age^  when  his  fieitherf  who  main,  the  new  seat  of  the  English  goyeiziment, 
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Kr.  Boardman  was  selected  bj  Ms  aasodates  to  pie  ready  and  atudons  to-  hear.  In  this  way  ha 
snperintend  it.  He  entered  upon  the  field  of  spent  the  8  years  of  his  missionary  life  at  Tavoy.  i 
his  destined  labor  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  His  activify  during  this  period  seems  almost  in- 
1827.  To  him  was  thus  accorded  the  honor  of  credible.  Thejourneys  he  made  by  river  and 
planting  a  mission  which  became  the  radiating  land,  the  sermons  he  preached,  the  viMts  he 
point  of  an  the  Christianizing  influence  connect-  made-,  the  conversations  he  held,  were  enough  j 
ed  with  the  Baptist  missions  in  Burmah.  It  is  to  absorb  the  whole  time  and  tax  to  the  utmost  ' 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  which  has  the  endurance  of  a  hardy  man.  But  Bosurdman  ! 
crowned  this  stadon  is  attributable  in  no  mean  did  all  this,  in  spite  of  interruptions  occasioned 
degree  to  the  prudence,  piety,  and  organizing  by  frequent  siclmess  and  repeated  deaths  in  his  I 
force  of  the  young  misrionary,  who  met  and  fjamily^  and  while  he  was  rapidly  sinking  to  the 
enxrmounted  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  es-  grave  m  a  confirmed  consumption.  He  would 
tablii^ment.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  not  take  a  day  for  rest.  The  only  cessation  of  i 
the  station  at  Amherst  was  abandoned,  and  his  labors  in  these  days  of  his  decline  was  on 
the  whole  missionary  force  concentrated  at  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  visit  to  Manlmain, 
Maulmain.  It  having  been  decided  to  establish  after  her  recovery  from  a  dangerous  iUness. 
another  missionary  station  at  Tavoy.  about  160  He  Joined  her  at  the  latter  ^ace  in  May,  and 
miles  down  the  coast  from  Maulmain,  Mr.  remained  about  7  months.  This  seeming  res- 
Boardman  was,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  pite  was,  however,  only  a  change  in  the  form 
associates,  designated  as  the  agent  by  whom  of  his  work.  During  this  time  he  preached  ! 
the  difficult  and  responsible  work  was  to  be  twice  a  week  in  English  and  once  in  Burmese, 
commenced.  He  reached  Tavoy,  the  capital  of  beside  attending  catechetical  exerdses  8  even- 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  early  ings  in  a  week,  and  the  daily  correction  of 
part  of  April,  1828.  He  was  accompanied  by  proo£i  for  the  press.  Such  instances  of  rising 
Ko  Mah-byu,  a  £[aren  convert,  then  a  candi-  above  bodily  weakness  and  subduing  pain  by 
date  for  baptism,  a  Siamese,  lately  baptized,  the  force  of  will  are  as  rare  as  they  are  heroic, 
and  a  few  bovs  from  his  school  at  Maulmain.  Before  leaving  Tavoy  for  Maulmain,  he  made  a 
One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  arrival  was  to  promise  to  the  Karens  that  he  would  visit  them 
baptize  Eo  Mah-byu — ^a  man  whose  wonderful  again  in  the  Jungle  on  his  return.  Jan.  81, 
labors,  and  more  wonderful  success,  among  his  1881,  he  left  Tavoy  in  a  litter  to  fulfil  that  prom- 
eountrymen  have  made  his  name  historic.  The  ise.  He  reached  the  point  of  his  destination, 
remarkable  religious  movement  among  the  Ea-  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  his  dis- 
Ten  people  conunenced  with  the  enlightenment  ease,  was  able  to  accomplish  but  part  of  the  task 
of  a  few  persons,  brought,  through  the  influence  which  he  came  to  perform.  He  set  out  to  re- 
ef Eo  Mah-byu,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  turn  to  Tavoy,  but  died  when  about  12  miles 
Boardman.  These  carried  to  their  brethren  in  from  that  place.  Though  only  80  years  of 
tiie  Jungles  the  news  that  a  white  teacher  had  age  when  he  died,  he  had  accomplished 
come  from  beyond  the  sea  to  bring  the  knowl-  "vniat  few  men  are  able  to  attain  during  a  long 
edge  of  the  true  God.  Parties  began  to  come  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  misnon 
fkx>m  a  long  distance  to  see  and  hear  the  teach-  church  at  Tavoy  consisted  of  70  members^ 
er  for  themselves.  Encouraged  by  these  indi-  and  within  a  few  years  thousands  of  Earens 
cations  of  candor,  Mr.  Boaidman,  having  ma-  were  converted  to  Ohristianily  through  the 
tared  his  plans  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  agencies  which  he  set  on  foot. 
the  Burman  population  of  Tavoy,  by  means  of  BOAT,  properly  a  small  vessel  propelled  by 
schools  and  other  instmmentalities  (to  the  for-  oars  or  poles.  Boats  are  made  of  iron,  copper, 
mer  of  which  he  attached  great  importance  as  India-rubber,  guttapercha,  skins,  and  of  all 
a  means  of  evangelization),  resolved  to  make  a  kinds  of  wood.  Wooden  boats  are  usually 
tour  into  the  jungle  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  built  either  smooth  or  lap-streak,  that  is,  where 
seyeral  Earen  vuh^es  to  which  he  had  been  the  upper  plank  laps  over  the  next  lower, 
urgently  invited.  Feb.  5,  1828,  he  set  out  Boats  mfifer  much  in  shape  and  size,  depending 
on  this  first  tour  of  missionary  labors  among  on  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put, 
the  Earen  villages.  He  was  absent  about  10  LawMiK  is  the  largest  boat  carried  by  a  man-of- 
days.  Such  was  the  success  which  attended  this  war,  from  86  to  42  feet  in  length,  and  rowing 
expedition,  that  he  determined  at  once  to  enter  24  oars.  Long  'boat,  used  by  merchant  vessels 
on  a  systematic  course  of  itinerary  labor  among  for  conveying  heavy  burdens;  this  name  is 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Tavoy.  Usually  given  to  the  largest  boat,  without  regard  to 
accompanied  by  Eo  Mah-byu,  or  some  other  size.  Gutter^  shorter  and  lighter  than  the 
Earen  convert,  and  some  of  the  boys  from  his  launch,  and  much  faster.  Ships  of  the  line 
school,  he  would  visit  8  or  4  villages  in  the  carry  8.  Gutters  are  from  82  to  86  feet  long. 
ooarse  of  a  week,  preaching  in  zavats,  going  Jowy  hoat^  smsJler  than  the  cutter,  and  not  so 
from  house  to  house,  conversing  by  the  wayside  fryst,  used  for  going  on  shore,  usually  rowed 
with  such  as  he  met,  spending  4,  sometimes  5  with  4  oars.  (Hg^  a  fast  rowing  boat  nearly 
days  of  each  week  in  this  manner.  Sometimes  the  size  of  the  cutter,  employed  both  in  the 
he  made  boat  trips  on  the  river,  and  at  others  merchant  service  and  navy.  Bargs^  in  the 
he  took  long  journeys  by  land,  in  spite  of  dan-  English  navy,  about  the  size  of  the  cutter.  This 
ger  and  fa^iguey  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  peo-  name  is  g^ven  to  the  Urge  boats  used  on  occa- 
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dons  of  state.    On  the  IfissiaBippi  it  means  a  head  to  stern,  arranged  so  as  to  give  great 

scow,  flat-bottomed,  and  of  very  light  draught,  baojancj  even  when  Sie  boat  is  ftill  of  water. 

Sometimes  also  applied  to  the  large  8  and  10-  Dingy ^  a  wooden  life-boat,  carried  bj  a  man-of- 

oared  race  boats.    Pirmaee^  smaller  than  the  war,  has  wooden  air-chfunbcurs  at  eaoh  end,  and 

barge,    nsed    for    oonveyinff    light    articles,  is  about  18  feet  in  length.     W(KMt  hoata  and 

In  the  English  navr  the  pinnaoe  launch   is  guc^rter   hoaU  take    their   name  from    the 

next  in  size  to  the  lanncb.    PaddMxfx  hoat^  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  are  kept,  and  are 

so  called   from  the   place  where   thej   are  somewhat  smaller  thim  the  catter.    Maee  hoaU 

stowed,  commonly  bimt  like  a  whale  boat,  differ  very  mnch  in  shape  fr^  any  of  those 

and   sxnaller  than  the   catter.     Whals  loat^  before  named.  Having  only  speed  in  view,  they 

a    sharp,    light  boat,  verv  wide  amidships,  are  bnilt  as  light,  narrow,  and  sharp  as  poesi- 

bow  ana  stern  alike,  rowed  with  6  oars.    All  ble.    They  are  rowed  with  from  2  to  12  oarSi 

Borf  boats  are  whale-boat  model,  or  modiiica-  and  are  from  16  to  70  feet  in  length,  and  gene- 

tions  of  it    Dorffy  lights  flat-bottomecL  very  rallynot  more  than  8  indies  above  water.   The 

sharp,  with  eloping  sides,  from  15  to  20  leet  in  2-oared  boats  are  called  e^eU  boats,  scoll  boats, 

length,  nsed  very  extensively  in  the  fisheries,  or  wherries ;  the  larger  ones  sometimes  barges. 

Wherrffj  in  the  United  States,  a  dory ;  in  £ng-  Their  speed  is  from  6  to  18  miles  per  hour, 

land,  a  race  boat  for  one  rower,  and  from  15  to  BOATBILL    (eanercnna   eoehuaria^  linn.), 

80  feet  in  length.    Shiffy  a  little  boat  for  cross-  a  bird  of  the  order  ffraHoy  fiunUy  ardeida. 

ing  rivers,  or  goinff  on  shore  from  a  vesseL  It  receives  its  English  name  from  the  peculiar 

CMUy  a  small   fishing    boat   fiat-bottomed,  form  and  breadth  of  the  bilL  wMch  is  much 

Puntf  a  flat-bottomed,  decked  boat,  of  veiy  depressed,  veiy  broad  toward  the  middle^  with 

light  draught,  used  chiefly  by  gunners;  dimen-  the  sides  gradually  compressed  at  the  end;  the 

rions,  according  to  Hawkery  21  feet  long,  8  feet  oulmen  has  a  proimnent  keeL  with  'a  deep  lat- 

beam,  6  inches  height.    Shallop,  smaU  ship's  eral  groove  extending  to  the  tip,  which  is 

boat;  term  not  now  used.    Seaw,  a  broad  fiat-  hooked ;  the  wings  are  moderate^  the  tail  short 

bottomed  boat,  with  square  bow  and  stem,  for  and  rounded,  the  tarsi  rather  loi^ger  than  the 

conveying  heavy  weights,  propelled  by  poles  or  middle  toe,  slender,  and  covered  in  front  with 

sweeps,  from  80  to  50  feet  in  length,  and  12  to  large  irregular  scales;  the  hind  toe  Ions;  and 

18  feet  in  width.     CancU  hoat,^  a  broad  shallow  the  daws  short,  curved,  and  acute ;  the  length 

boat,  like  the  scow,  except  in  having  a  keel  of  the  bill  is  about  4  indies,  and  of  the  biro,  2 

and  a  ratiier  sharper  bow.  used  only  on  canals,  feet    The  general  color  is  whitish,  with  a  gray- 

FlaU,  flat  hoatiy  arhsy  oc,  boats  resembling  ish  back,  the  beUy  rufous;  the  forehead  white, 

scows,  save  in  being  decked.    They  are  still  to  behind  which  is  a  black  csp,  furnished,  in  the 

be  found  on  the  Mssisdppi  and  its  tributaries,  male,  with  a  long  crest    This  bird  is  nearly 

and  are  used  for  bringing  all  kinds  of  produce  allied  to  the  herons,  and  is  found  in  the  tropical 

down  the  river.    £ateauxy  boats  smaller  than  murts  of  South  America ;  imtil  recently  it  has 

the  scow,  and  used  in  the  same  way.     Cfondola^  been  supposed  to  be  the  only  spedes  of  the  ge- 

in  the  United  States^  a  scow ;  properly,  a  very  nus.    It  frequents  marshy  plaoes  and  the  banks 

sharp,  fast  boat,  sculled  with  1  oar.    JfoMsy  of  rivers  where  the  tides  do  not  ascend ;  it 

larse  fiats,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  taking  perches  on  the  trees  overhanging  fireah  water, 

molasses  hogsheads  from  shore  to  ship.    Feluc-  dartinff  thence  on  fishes  which  happoi  to  swim 

ea,  a  large  boat  with  lateen  sails,  decked,  and  beneath  it;  from  its  generic  name,  it  is  sim- 

rowing  from  10  to  10  banks  of  oars.    L\fe-  posed  to  feed  also  on  crabs,  whidi  it  could  ream- 

hoatSj  boats  used  in  storms  for  savins  me.  lycrn^inits  powerMbill;  on  the  ground  it 

They  are  made  either  with  a  lining  of  some  has  very  much  the  gait  attitudes,  and  air  ai 

buoyant  material  or  with  air-chambers.  In  1790^  the  herons.     It  is  sometmies  caUed  ^  savacou.** 

Hr.  Greathead,  of  South  Shields,  England,  in-  BOATSWAIN,  the  officer  in  a  ship  of  war 

vented  a  life-boat  of  the  following  dimensions :  who  has  chai^ge  oi  the  rigging,  sails,  colors,  cord- 

80  feet  in  length,  8  feet  in  width,  and  about  8  feet  age,  cables,  anchors,  and  boats.    He  inspects  the 

in  depth.    She  was  very  broad  amidiships,  witii  rigging  every  morning,  summons  the  crew  to 

high  sharp  endsL  and  coated  with  corx  along  tiieur  duty  by  the  ^  boatswain's  whistle,^  re- 

the  gunwale.    2dr.  Greatiiead  was  rewarded  by  lieves  tiie  watch,  and  is  eqjoined  to  see  that  the 

the  society  of  arts  for  this  boat  in  1802.    iVan-  worldng  of  the  ship  is  p^ormed  with  as  little 

ds's  metallio  Ufe-boats,  of  copper  or  calvamzed  noise  and  confusion  as  possible.    It  bdongs  to 

iron,  are  now  much  used.  They  are  buoved  up  him  to  seize  and  punish  offenders,  and  to  have  the 

by  air-chambers  placed  at  the  endiL  or  by  air-  care  of  and  steer  the  long  boat ;  tiie  latter  offices, 

tubes  running  along  the  sides,     lliese  boats  however,  he  may  perform  through  his  mates, 

are  almost  indestructible.     In  Lieut  Lynches  BOAVISTA,  or  Bonavista  (i.  «.  fine  view), 

expedition  to  the  Dead  sea  the  wooden  boat  an  idand  of  Africa,   the  easternmost  of  the 

soon  became  usdes^  while  those  of  copper  and  Gape  Yerd  idands.    It  is  noted  for  the  produo- 

iron  were  not  in  the  least  injured.    Berdan's  tion  of  sdt^  the  manuf^usture  of  whidi  is  the 

compressible  life-boat  has  a  wooden  frame  and  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thdr 

guttapercha  covering  and  air-tubes;  it  is  made  prindpal  source  of  wedth.     Agricultore  is» 

to  fold  together  when  not  in  use.    Bonney's  consequentiy,  much  neglected,  dthough  the  soil 

life-boat  has  a  large  air-chamber  running  from  is  wdl  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  the 
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coooa-tree«    The  isLind  Is  pentagonal  in  formf  vas  inimsted  with  nnlimited  powers,  ^hioh 

about  20  miles  in  length,  and  has  2  basaltio  he  immediately  exerted  by  arresting  Colmnbns, 

peaks  in  the  centre.    There  are  3  ports  for  large  putting  him   in  chains,  and  sending  him  to 

vessels,  Porto  sal  Bej,  Porto  do  Norte,  and  Spain.     He   next   abolished  the   regulations 

Porto  Ourralinho.    Babil  is  th6  oi^ital.    Pop.  which  had  been  enacted  by  Oolumbns,  and  in- 

9,000.  dnlged  the  colonists  in  aU  the  excesses  of  power, 

BOBADILLA,  Fbahoiboo  dk,  a  knight  of  and,  aboye  all,  in  boundless  oppression  of  the 

Galatraya^  appointed  in  1600  to  a  brief  author-  natives.   The  unexpected  outrage  upon  the  most 

ity  oyer  toe  colony  of  Hispaniola  or  St^omin-  noted  man  of  the  time  excited  general  indigna- 

go,  then  governed  hj  Columbus,  died  June  29,  tion  in  Spain,  and  was  regarded  as  a  national 

1502.    The  discovery  of  this  island  by  Colum-  dishonor.    Oolumbns,  after  landing  in  Spain, 

bus,  and  the  belief  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  was  reinstated  in  his  honors  and  emoluments^ 

Asiatic  continent,  which  had  so  long  been  the  and  before  his  departure  upon  his  fourth  voy- 

object  of  the  cupidity  of  Europeans,  attracted  age,  orders  had  been  already  sent  for  the  re- 

to  it  from  Spiun  eveiy  variety  of  adventurers,  call  of  Bobadilla,  under  whose  weak  adminis- 

The  colony  was  composed  of  men  impatient  of  tration  disorders  had  multiplied  to  an  alarming 

discipline  and  unused  to  regular  habits,  whose  extent.    Oolumbns  landed  again  in  the  harbor 

sole  aim  was  to  rapidly  amass  a  fortune  from  of  Hispaniola  on  the  day  when  the  fleet  bear- 

the  golden  Indies.    They  immediately  began  a  ing  Bobadilla  and  other  enemies  of  Oolumbns 

system  of  outrages  upon  the  simple  natives^  sttul^d  for  Spain.    This  fleet  was  hardly  out  of 

whom  they  threatened  soon  to  exterminate.  At  sight  when  it  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  tropical 

length  the  colony  suffered  from  scarcity  of  pro-  hurricane,  and  Bobadilla  periled  in  shipwreck, 

vinous,  for  the  adventurers  would  not  work  the  BOBBIN,    a  sort  of  spool   or   oyundrical 

soil  for  any  less  object  tiian  gold,  and  the  na-  piece  of  wood,  with   a  lK>rder  at  each  end, 

tives  were  inclined  to  starve  l£eir  enemies  even  pierced  to  receive  an  iron  pivot,  and  used  in 

if  Uiey  also  starved  themselves.    In  these  cir-  spinning  to  wind  thread  or  suk  on. 

cumstances,  Oolumbns,  who  governed  the  isl-  BOBBINET,  a  kind  of  lace,  with  a  hex* 

and,  forced  all,  even  the  proud  hidalgo  and  the  agonal    eyelet,    manufactured  oy  machinery, 

learned  priest,  to  short  rations  and  to  work  chiefly  in  England,  bat  also  in  France  and 

in  the  field.     The  result  was  a  variety  of  Belgium. 

complaints  sent  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  BOBOLINA,  a  heroic  Greek  woman  bent  on 
concerning  the  maladministration,  the  indiscre-  avenging  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  put 
lions,  and  the  severities  of  Oolumbns.  He  re-  to  death  in  1812  at  Constantinople,  by  order  of 
tained,  however,  the  unabated  confidence  of  the  sultan.  At  the  beginning  of  1821  ihe  fanned 
his  sovereigns,  was  favorably  received  upon  his  the  flames  of  insurrection  among  the  Greek 
second  return  from  the  new  world,  and  his  third  population  in  Turkey,  equipped  at  her  own  ex- 
voyage  was  prepared  with  aU  convenient  pense  8  ships,  herself  taldng  command  of  1 
speed.  Tet  the  novelty  of  the  discovery  had  bearing  her  flag,  as  admiral,  and  giving  the  2 
passed  away,  and  insufficient  returns  had  as  yet  others  to  competent  captains,  while  her  2  sons 
been  reed vBd  to  answer  to  the  glowing  descrip-  fought  against  the  Turks  on  land.  In  Sept 
tions  of  the  great  discoverer.  When,  there-  1821,  she  attended  the  siege  of  Tripolitza  to 
fore,  the  fleet  was  ready,  men  were  not  found  meet  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  there  assembled, 
willing  to  embark,  and  the  pemioious  expedient  She  put  her  snips  at  the  diroosal  of  the  govem- 
was  adopted  of  commuting  the  regular  punish-  ment^  and  maintained  the  blockade  of  Nanplia 
ment  of  convicts  to  transportation,  and  sending  for  14  months,  until  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
them,  under  Columbus,  to  colonize  the  Indies,  capitulate.  She  then  proceeded,  with  a  small 
The  admiral,  upon  his  arrival  again  in  Hispft-  Greek  fleet  which  was  intrusted  to  her  charge, 
niola,  found  that  afi&irs  had  not  improved  dur-  to  the  coasts  of  Morea,  and  during  the  siege  of 
ing  lus  absence.  The  colonists  were  in  rebel-  Monemvasia,  when  one  of  her  nephews  lost  his 
lion,  and  the  natives  suffering  every  oppression,  life,  she  did  not  even  waste  one  hour  upon  him, 
The  criminals  whom  he  had  brought  with  him-  but  quietly  drawing  a  cloak  over  his  body, 
only  served  to  swell  the  opposition  against  him,  avenged  his  death  by  continuiujy;  to  bombard 
and  his  exertions  succeeded  not  tifl  after  the  the  city.  After  the  war,  she  Uved  with  her 
lapse  of  a  year  in  restoring  order.  Meantime,  brothers  at  Spezzia.  In  1826  her  house  was 
rumors,  complaints,  and  accusations  had  been  attacked  by  the  Mends  of  a  young  lady  who 
reaching  Spain,  and  calumnies  were  uttered  was  supposed  to  have  been  dishonorod  by  some 
abundantiy  at  court  by  disaffected  tetumed  member  of  Bobolina^s  family,  and  Bobolina 
colonists.  Though  the  confidence  of  the  queen  was  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  fired  by  one  of  the 
in  the  admiral  remained  unshaken,  it  was  yet  assailants. 

at  length  determined  to  despatch  a  commis-  BOBOLINK,  the  rice-bunting  (tfrn^artsaom^ 

sioner  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  colo-  vorct^  linn. ;  doUehanyxarigyvortUy  Swains.).  This 

ny,  and  the  person  selected  for  this  office  was  beautifol  and  interesting  species,  which  is  the 

Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.    This  is  his  first  rice-bird^  or  ortolan,  of  the  Geor^ans  and  Caro- 

appearance  in  history,  and  it  is  impossible  to  linians,  tne  reedbird  of  the  fowlers  of  the  middle 

know  the  motives  which  prompted  the  choice  states,  and  the  bobolink  of  the  northern  and 

of  so  arrogant  and  incompetent  a  man.    He  north-western  &rm  lands  in  which  he  breeds,  is 
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migratoiy  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Korth  it  appears  as  if  half  a  dozen  birds  of  different 
American  continent  and  islands,  from  Labrador  kinds  were  singing  all  together.  Borne  idea 
to  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  The  dress  of  this  may  be  formed  of  this  song  by  striking  the  high 
birdf  or  rather  of  .the  male  bird  of  this  species,  keys  of  a  piano-forte  at  random,  singly  and 
is  so  entirely  variant  at  various  seasons,  that  qniokly,  making  as  many  sudden  contrasts  of 
in  Pennsylvania,  although  they  are  continuous  high  and  low  notes  as  possible.  Many  of  the 
visitants  and  may  be  seen  under  every  modi-  tones  are  in  themselves  charming,  but  they  sue- 
f  cation  of  plumage  in  succession,  those  persons  ceed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  ear  can 
who  do  not  understand  or  do  not  choose  to  be-  hardly  leparate  them.  Nevertheless  the  general 
lieve  or  acquiesce  in  zoological  distinctions,  per-  effect  is  good,  and  when  10  or  12  are  all  singing 
sbt  in  the  opinion  that  there  are  2  distmct  in  the  same  tree,  the  concert  is  singularly  pleas- 
species ;  while  in  the  southern  states,  the  plant-  ing.''  The  female  makes  an  inartificial  nest  of 
ers,  who  only  see  the  bobolink  in  his  gay  nup-  withered  grass,  in  some  depressed  place  in  the 
tial  attire  fwhen  he  is,  comparatively  speaking,  meadows,  and  lays  5  or  6  eggs  of  purpUsh  white, 
a  solitary  bird)  during  a  few  days,  on  his  up-  blotched  all  over  with  purplish  stjuns,  and 
ward  or  northern  Journey,  naturally  will  not  spotted  with  brown  at  the  larger  end. — During 
credit  the  assertion  that  he  is  the  same  bird  the  months  of  April,  Hay,  and  June,  the  males 
which,  at  a  later  season  of  the  year,  devastates  are  oonstandy  smging,  and  they  neither  con- 
their  rice-fields  in  countless  multitudes,  to  gregate  nor  damage  any  crops ;  but  toward  the 
whose  ravages  those  of  a  swarm  of  locusts  are  end  of  June  they  become  silent,  and  slowly  and 
oomparativeiy  harmless,  clad  in  a  plain  dress  of  gradually  assume  the  coloring  of  the  females, 
dingy  greenish  yellow.  The  bobolink  winters  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  August  the  change 
mainly  in  the  western  isles,  and  not  in  tiie  is  complete.  They  now  assemble  in  vast  flocks, 
tropical  parts  of  this  continent.  Early  in  spring  mute  with  the  exception  of  a  short,  sharp  chir- 
they  begin  to  appear  in  the  southern  states  in  rup,  and  do  some  mischief  to  the  latest  crops  of 
small  parties,  the  females  often  preceding  the  oats  and  barley ;  chiefly,  however,  they  con- 
mdes,  tarrying  only  a  few  days,  seen  oSij  in  gregate  in  multitudinous  throngs,  literally  dark- 
small  companies,  hurrying  from  bush  to  bush  in  ening  the  air  like  clouds,  as  they  rise  on  the 
the  uplanos,  and  for  the  most  part  making  their  wing,  and  making  a  whizzing  sound,  which  can 
joumeyings  by  night.  In  the  first  days  of  Kav  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  like  the  faint 
they  appear  in  M^sachusetts,  gayly  clad  in  fuU  crepitating  murmur  of  far-off  thunder,  along 
dr^  and  in  full  song,  and  at  this  period  are  the  river  beds  and  lake  margins,  wherever  the 
neither  gregarious  nor  predatory,  though  on  wild  rice  (sitania  aqvatiea)  grows  abundantly, 
their  northern  voyage  they  damage  the  crops  Along  the  Delaware  and  ^huylkill,  as  also  on 
of  young  ffrain  by  their  small  foraging  parties,  the  borders  of  the  New  Jersey  and  many  of  the 
tarrying  a  longer  or  shorter  time  on  their  up-  Virginia  streams,  they  are  much  pursued  by 
waxtl  migration,  according  to  the  temptation  shooters — ^they  cannot  be  called  sportsmen,  for 
offered  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  their  it  requires  neither  skill  nor  exertion  to  kill 
favorite  grains. — ^The  length  of  the  bobolink  is  them ;  and  tlie  sport,  as  it  is  called,  consists 
about  7i-  inches ;  the  male,  in  his  spring  dresa^  merely  in  blazing  into  flocks,  so  large  that  one 
has  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  shoulders,  cannot  miss  them,  and  bringing  down  dozens 
wings,  tiul,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  plum-  at  every  discharge  of  an  old  king^s  arm,  which 
age  black,  lower  part  of  the  back  bluifih  is  better  for  the  sport  than  the  best  fowling- 
white ;  scapulars,  rump,  and  tail  coverts  piece.  As  the  cool  frosty  nights  draw  on,  hUe 
white ;  there  is  a  larffe  patch  of  brownish  yel-  in  September  and  early  in  October,  they  quit 
low  on  the  nape  ana  back  of  the  neck ;  bill  their  northern  summering  places  for  the  south- 
bluish  black,  which  in  the  female,  younff  male,  em  rice-fields,  which  they  at  times  glean  60 
and  adult,  auer  the  month  of  June,  is  piue  fledi  completely,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  gather 
color ;  the  feathers  of  the  tdl  formed  like  a  the  grain.  Here  they  become  so  &t  and  slug- 
woodpecker's  ;  legs  brown.  The  femiJe,  whose  gish  that  they  can  scarcely  fly,  and,  when  shot, 
plumage  the  adult  male  assumes  after  the  breed-  are  frequentiy  known  to  burst  open  on  striking 
mg  season,  has  the  back  streaked  with  brown-  the  ground.  Before  the  rice  crop  is  folly 
ish  black ;  the  whole  lower  parts  of  a  dull  gathered,  they  have  already  made  their  ap- 
yellow.  The  youn^  birds  have  the  dress  pearance  in  Cuba  and  Januuca,  where  they  re- 
of  the  female.  During  the  breeding  season  peat  the  same  ravages  on  the  seeds  of  the  guinea 
they  frequent  cool,  grassy  meadows,  which  they  grass  {sorghum)  with  the  same  result  of  growing 
render  vocal  with  their  quick,  merry  song;  so  fat.  that  they  receive  the  name  of  ^^butter- 
the  male  serenading  the  female  while  ^e  is  birds.''  To  tiie  poets  and  essayists  of  the  north 
sitting,  sometimes  mounting  and  hovering  on  the  bobolink  fllla  the  place  held  by  the  skylark 
the  wing,  sometimes  perched  on  trees,  bu^es,  with  European  writers,  as  the  harbinger  of 
or  tall  weeds,  in  the  vicini^  of  the  nest  of  his  summer  time,  and  the  merry  songster  of  the 
dingy-colored  nustress.  *^  He  chants  out,"  says  meadow,  cheering  the  shepherd  as  he  drives  his 
Wilson,  the  pioneer  of  American  ornithology,  flock  afield ;  and  Mr.  Irving's  charmingly  plaj- 
''such  a  Jingling  medley  of  short  variable  notes,  fhl  description  of  him  has  made  him  a  wdl- 
uttered  with  such  seeming  confusion  and  rapid-  known  and  familiar  ffuest  in  climes  which  his 
ity,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  that  wing  has  never  visited. 
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BOCA  (or  Boooa)  TIGBIS,  or  tlie  Bogub,  time,  took  his  doctor^s  degree,  and  after  that 
the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  China.  In  found  himself  more  at  liberty  to  indalge  his 
its  centre  are  2  strongly  fortified  and  rocky  passi^  for  poetry,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
islands,  called  North  and  Sonth  Wantong.  They  devoted  himself  to  the  higher  branches  of  phi- 
were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  British,  Feb.  losophy,  astrology,  then  a  favorite  stnd^,  and 
26, 1841.  All  that  part  of  the  eetoary  of  Can-  to  the  fathers  of  the  church.  He  remained  8 
ton  river  which  lies  southward  of  the  Bogne  is  years  in  Naples,  and  during  his  stay  there  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Outer  Water."  fired  with  greater  desire  of  distinction  by  the 

BOCCACCIO,  GiovAisKi,  an  Italian  novdist,  visit  of  Petrarch  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where 

born  in  1813,  in  Paris  or  Florence,  died  at  Cer-  he  had  been  decreed  the  honor  of  the  laurel 

taldo,  Dec.  21, 1375.    His  family  was  originally  crown.    Boccaccio  marked  with  delight  the 

of  Oertaldo,  but  his  father  being  engaged  in  com-  splendid  reception  given  to  Petrarch,  his  exam- 

merce,  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  amass-  ination  of  8  days,  his  noble  oration,  and  the 

ed  wealth,  and  filled  several  important  public  applause  which  followed,  but  was  far  more 

offices.    On  one  occasion,  however,  the  £Either  pleased  in  after  years  to  make  the  acquaintance 

having  visited  Paris,  formed  a  connection  with  of  the  illustrious  poet^  with  whom  he  formed  a 

a  lady  there,  and  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.    Another 

the  fruit  of  their  unwedded  love.    Very  early  connection  of  less  reputable  character  was  es- 

in  life  Giovanni  dl^layed  a  remarkable  aptitude  tabli£^ed  about  this  time.    Boccaccio  was  nat- 

for  learning,  and  before  he  was  7  years  old,  com-  urally  fond  of  gay  company,  and    had  not 

posed  verses  with  perfect  facility.  He  was  placed  resisted  the  seductions  of  Naples,  which  6  cen- 

under  the  care  of  an  eminent  master,  Giovanni  turies  ago  was  as  famed  for  its  dissolute  charac- 

da  Strada,  but  his  father  having  determined  on  ter  as  at  the  present  day.    The  object  of  his 

a  commercial  career  for  his  son,  removed  him  passion  in  this  instance  was  the  princess  Mary, 

from  his  tutor  before  his  Latin  course  was  com-  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  King  Robert,  and 

pleted,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  suffi-  half-sister  of  tiie  celebrated  Joanna  of  Naples, 

cient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  apprenticed  him  She  was  married  to  a  Neapolitan  gentieman, 

to  a  merchant,  with  whom  he  remained  6  years,  but  at  once  ardentiy  returned  Boccaccio^s  love 

"Eh  master  finding  that  he  profited  nothing,  and  became  his  avowed  mistress.    At  her  in- 

although  he  made  in  his  company  several  com-  stance,  he  composed  his  romance  of  UMloeapOy 

mercial  journeys,  finally  in  despair  sent  him  and  DAmorosa  Fiammettct,  in  the  latter  of 

back  to  his  father,  and  was  accustomed  to  re-  which  his  lady,  under  the  name  of  Fiammetta, 

gffd  him  as  a  very  narrow-minded  youth.    BRs  bewfdls  the  loss  of  Pamphilo,  supposed  to  rep- 

ther  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover  resent  himself.    The  Filoeopo  is  not  skilfully 

that  his  son  would  never  make  a  merchant,  but  constructed,  and  is  ffiled  with  spectres  and 

thought  that  his  studious  habits  might  serve  visions  of  every  kind,  and  the  powers  of  dark- 

him  in  the  legal  profession.    But  the  law  proved  ness  are  summoned  before  the  reader  to  account 

as  distasteful  as  commerce,  and  although  he  la-  for  its  scenes  and  incidents.    Tet  it  contains 

bored  assiduously  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it  passages  of  that  wondrous  grace  and  vivacity 

his  repugnance  could  not  be  overcome,  and  led  afterward  so  signally  displayed  in  the  Deea- 

to  a  series  of  altercations  between  himself  and  merone,  and  tenches  of  human  nature  in  which 

his  fathei^  who  repeatedly  declared  that  his  the  whole  character  is  pictured  in  a  single  sen- 

son^s  fondness  for  poetry  would  only  involve  tence.    While  he  was  tiius  employed  at  Naples 

him  in  poverty.    Over  this  part  of  his  life  there  between  the  blandidunents  of  ilficit  love  and 

is  some  obscurity,  but  it  would  appear  that  his  the  charms  of  literary  composition,  he  was  sud- 

father,  finding  that  the  law  had  little  attraction  denlv  sunmioned  to  Florence  by  the  illness  of 

for  Giovanni,  forced  him  te  return  to  commerce,  his  father.    His  separation  from  the  princess 

and  fix  his  residence  in  Naples.    The  exquisite  Mary  appears  to  have  affected  both  lovers  with 

situation  of  that  city,  its  delicious  climate  and  violent  sorrow,  and  it  was  only  by  the  oomposi- 

enchanting  scenery,  its  bay  overhung  by  the  tion  of  the  romance  of  AtMto  that  he  could 

flaming    grandeur    of  Vesuvius,    its    classic  console  himself  durine  his  absence.    On  the 

monuments,  all  combined  to  infuse  the  very  completion  of  his  work,  his  father's  recovery 

spirit  of  poetry  and  romance  into  the  breast  and  marriage  set  him  again  at  liberty  to  return 

of  Boccaccio.    The   king,   Robert  of  Aijjou,  to  the  favors  of  his  adored  princess.    The  king 

who  was  a  fnend  and  patron  of  Petrarch,  had  died  during  his  2  years'  stay  in  Florence, 

was  greatiy  devoted  to  literature,  and  thus  and  his  daughter  Joanna  ascended  the  throne 

drew  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  schol-  amid   great  political   disturbances.     Boccao- 

ars  of  Italy.    Boccaccio  was  well  acquainted  oio's  nature  was  too  easy  to  be  deeply  stirred 

with  Giovanni  Barrili,  a  man  of  erudition,  and  by  the  state  of  Italian  parties,  and  he  found  his 

Paolo  of  Perugia,  the  king's  librarian,  and  excited  position  more  enviable  than  it  had  been  before, 

by  their  example  and  encouragement,  he  en-  He  was  not  only  happy  fh)m  his  connection  with 

tirely  abandoned  commerce  and  gave  himself  the  princess  Mary,  but  possessed  the  favor  of 

np  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.    His  father  gave  Acciajuoli,  who  had  great  power  in  Naples,  and 

his  consent  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  even  the  regard  of  Joanna  herself.    It  is  as- 

study  the  canon  law,  and  although  against  his  serted  on  respectable  authority  that  many  of 

di^osition,  he  applied  himself  to  it  for  some  the  most  licentious  passages  in  the  XkeafneronA 
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were  written  in  oonformity  with  the  taste  and  mined  to  devote  himself  more  serionsly  to  holy 
by  tibe  command  of  the  qneen.  While  em-  studies.  This  resolve  received  additional  stim- 
^  ployed  in  writing  this  wor]^  jN'aples  was  alarm-  ulns  in  1862  from  a  singular  circumstance, 
ed  by  the  invasion  of  the  khig  of  Hungary,  and  A  monk  from  the  Oarthusian  monastery  at  Sienna 
Joanna  fled,  but  soon  returned.  His  fisither  died  came  to  visit  him,  saying  that  he  was  charged 
in  1850,  leaving  a  son  by  his  wife  Bice  del  Bostio*  with  a  message  to  him  from  Father  Petronl, 
chi,  who  was  tSsodead,  to  the  care  of  Boccaccio,  who  on  his  death-bed,  although  he  had  never 
The  poet  Mthfiilly  attended  to  his  trust,  and  seen  Boccaccio,  declared  that  he  knew  him  in 
when  in  his  paternal  city  had  the  happiness  of  spirit,  and  commisnoned  the  monk  to  exhort 
becoming  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  whose  in-  mm  to  repentance.  In  order  to  prove  the  truth 
timaoy  his  own  fame  now  gave  him  some  daim  of  his  words,  the  monk  told  Boccaccio  of  a  cir- 
upon.  Petrarch*s  example  and  influence  began  cumstance  in  his  life  which  the  poet  thou^t 
very  shortiy  to  act  upon  the  mind  of  his  younger  known  only  to  himself.  So  great  was  the  effect 
friend,  who  from  the  date  of  their  friendship  of  this  warning,  that  he  determined  to  abandon 
commenced  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  from  poetry,  sell  his  library,  and  lead  a  life  of 
licentious  pleasures  to  purer  fame.  Being  now  penance  and  meditation.  With  this  view  he 
permanently  settled  in  Florence,  Boccaccio,  by  wrote  to  Petrarch,  supposing  that  his  sudden 
Petrarch^s  advice,  began  to  take  some  interest  purpose  would  meet  with  kindred  enthusiaan, 
in  the  affiurs  of  state,  althouglL  owing  to  the  but  his  friend  answered  in  a  strong  common- 
vicious  luxurv  of  the  great,  and  the  misery  of  sense  letter,  instructing  him  to  receive  the 
the  lower  orders,  no  dty  in  Europe  at  that  time  warning  to  repentance,  but  informing  him  that 
presented  a  more  gloomy  aspect.  His  motives  there  was  no  necessity  for  selling  his  books  or 
were  appreciated,  however,  and  he  was  sent  on  abandoning  his  studies.  The  converted  man 
an  embassy  to  Padua,  to  invite  Petrarch  to  ao-  accordingly  pursued  Hterature,  and  wrote  in  a 
cept  the  presidency  of  tho  university.  Several  strain  altogether  free  from  his  former  licentious 
other  miasions  followed,  not  very  dearly  de-  vein,  while  he  assumed  the  ecdesiastical  habit, 
scribed  as  to  dates,  and  in  April,  1868,  he  took  and  applied  himself  to  theology.  Unfortunately 
part  in  one  to  Pope  Innocent  YL,  the  papal  for  Boccaccio  he  was  not  wealthy,  and  his  great 
court  then  residing  at  Avignon.  In  the  same  liberality,  which  was  a  striking  feature  of  his 
year  was  publi^^  his  Deoamsrons  or  ^^Ten  character,  in  time  impoverished  him.  With 
Days^  Entertainment,^'  one  of  the  most  extraor-  disinterested  generodty  a  lar^  part  of  his  means 
dinary  works  Of  genius  ever  written,  and  which  was  dissipated  in  the  collection  of  Greek  manu- 
after  the  lapse  of  5  centuries  is  still  regarded  as  scripts,  his  emissaries  visiting  many  parts  of 
one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Italian  prose,  as  Europe  to  procure  them.  His  fortone  was  thus 
an  inexhaustible  repository  of  wit,  beautv,  and  gradually  impaired,  and  toward  the  decline  of 
eloquence,  although  unhappily  deformed  with  life  he  found  himself  poor  and  deserted  by  all 
such  licentious  thoughts  and  descriptions  as  his  friends,  except  the  noble-minded  and  con- 
render  it  in  a  great  degree  unfit  to  be  read  by  stant  Petrarch.  That  great  poet  wished  his 
any  one  of  pure  mind.  While  occupied  with  friend  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him,  but  Boc- 
these  popular  compositions,  Boccaccio  did  not  cacdo  preferred  independence^  and  declined  the 
lose  sight  of  higher  pursuits  in  literature.  Like  offer,  although  he  visited  Petrarch  whenever  he 
Petrarch  he  was  a  devoted  collector  of  ancient  found  an  opportunity.  In  1868  he  was  invited 
manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  toNaplesby  the  ^and  seneschal  Accuyuoli,  but 
classics.  Both  were  travelers,  and  both  em-  was  so  hurt  by  his  cold  reception,  that  he  soon 
ployed  much  of  their  time  and  money  in  rescu-  left  and  went  to  Venice  to  meet  Petrarch.  On 
ing  from  utter  destruction  the  precious  memo-  returning  to  Florence  he  found  its  turbulent 
rials  of  antiquity.  On  one  occasion  Boccaccio  state  of  society  in  little  accordance  with  his 
visited  Monte  Oasino,  within  whose  monastery  wish  of  retirement,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
he  knew  many  works  had  been  collected,  which  little  cottage  in  Oertaldo,  in  the  vale  of  Elsa, 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  but  dear  to  him  as  the  birthplace  of  his  family, 
found,  toms  amazement,  that  they  were  suffered  From  this  retreat  he  was  soon  summoned  by  the 
to  rot  in  a  damp  loft  exposed  to  the  weather,  chiefcitizens  of  Florence,  to  undertake  an  embas- 
and  that  frequently  when  the  monks  were  in  sy  to  Urban  Y.at  Avignon,  and  repairing  to  the 
want  of  money,  they  took  some  of  the  manu-  papal  court  he  experienced  the  most  flattering 
scripts,  obliterated  the  writing,  replaced  it  by  reception.  He  was  again  sent  to  Urban  in  1867, 
copying  on  the  parchment  some  part  of  the  after  the  pontiff  had  removed  to  Rome,  when 
ritual,  aod  then  sold  the  new  productions  among  the  character  of  Boccaccio  had  so  completdy 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  To  such  col-  changed  from  his  former  looseness,  that  he  was 
lectors  as  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  to  the  characterized  by  the  bishop  of  Florence  as  one 
latter  preeminently,  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  in  whose  purity  of  faith  he  had  the  utmost  con- 
gratitude  for  the  rescue  of  many  of  the  great  fidence.  In  1866  he  again  visited  Venice  for  a 
classic  works  which  otherwise  would  have  been  short  time,  and  subsequently  Kaples,  where 
irretrievably  lost.  In  1859  the  author  of  the  De-  Queen  Joanna  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
Cameron  visited  Petrarch  at  MUan,  conversed  fix  his  abode.  But  earthly  pleasures  had  lost 
with  him,  as  he  informs  us,  at  great  length  on  their  charms  for  him.  He  fell  ill,  his  thoughts 
the  subjects  of  morality  and  religion,  and  deter-  became  fixed  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  of 
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ebexmty^  and  he  hastened  baok  to  the  solitade  from  her  pea  obtaining  the  first  prize  from  the 
of  his  little  oottage,  and,  says  BaldeUi,  ^^  the  Rouen  academy.  The  leading  literati  and  artists 
chamber  which  used  to  ring  with  the  harmo-  of  Paris  bowed  before  her  beauty  and  genius, 
nious  songs  of  the  mnsesy  was  as  silent  as  the  She  wrote  a  French  "  Paradise  Lost,^'  an  imita- 
graye/'  He  was  now  honored  by  the  Florentine  tion of  Gessner's  "Death  of  Abel,'^  an  epic  poem, 
magistrates  with  a  professorship  founded  in  called  La  Oohnitnadd,  a  tragedy,  and  minor 
memory  of  Dante,  for  the  better  explication  of  pieces.  Her  collected  works  ran  tnrough  4  edi« 
the  Bivina  Commsdia,  His  lectures  commenced  tions^  were  translated  into  sey eral  languages,  and 
in  October,  1878,  and  continued  until  his  death,  obtamed  her  honorary  membership  in  5  acade- 
which  was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  demise  ox  mies  of  learning.  She  also  wrote,  in  prose,  letters 
Petrarch  10  months  before  his  own.  In  do-  during  hertrayels  through  £ngland,Hollan(],  and 
quent  language  he  bewailed  his  loss.  With  a  Italy,  which  show  her  capacity  for  obseryation. 
broken  and  contrite  spirit,  on  dying,  he  be-  WhenDr.  Johnson  yisitedParis,  in  I775,he  dined 
qneathed  the  little  property  remaining  to  him  with  "the  Boccage,"  as  he  calls  her  in  his  diaiy. 
to  his  2  nephews,  and  his  library  to  Father  BOOOHEBINI,  Luioi,  an  Italian  composer, 
Martin,  an  Au^tine  monk. — ^Boccaccio  wrote  bom  at  Lucca,  Jan.  14, 1740,  died  in  Madrid  in 
nmnerous  works  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  botii  1806.  He  left  many  compoidtions  for  the  yio- 
in  prose  and  poetry,  few  of  which  are  referred  lin,  yioloncello,  and  piano-forte.  He  neyer 
to  at  the  present  day;  his  great  fame  rests  composed  any  thing  for  the  theatre,  and  his 
upon  tiie  Decameron.  In  these  hundred  tales  Stabait  Mater  is  his  only  church  composition, 
cnloye,  displaying  the  most  wondrous  fertility  BOOOONE,  Paolo,  afterward  STLyio,  a 
of  inyention,  the  reader  is  perpetually  delighted  Sicilian  naturalist,  bom  at  Palermo,  April  24^ 
"with  the  beauty  of  the  narratiye  and  the  yariety  1688,  died  Dec.  22,  1704.  He  was  a  Oistercian 
of  the  scenes,  whether  of  intrigue,  wit,  or  pa-  monk,  and  to  study  natural  history  yisited  Ita- 
thos— no  two  stories,  nor  eyen  their  introduo-  ly,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  many  other 
lions,  resembling  each  other.  The  outhor^s  countries.  He  left  many  yalnable  works,  some 
fbndness  for  inyolying  friars  in  eyery  imaginable  of  which  haye  passed  through  several  editions, 
scene  of  mischief  and  ludicrous  mishap,  created  BOOHART,  Sahusl,  a  l^ench  oriental  and 
great  scandal  to  the  church,  and  his  frunous.  biblicalsdholiu*,borninKouen,May80, 1599,  died 
romance,  the  tenth  noyel  of  the  sixth  day,  in  at  Caen,  May  16, 1667.  He  came  of  a  Huguenot 
which  ''Friar  Onion  promises  some  country  &mily,  and  became,  like  his  father,  and  his  unde 
I>eople  to  show  them  a  feather  from  the  wing  l^e  &mous  Herre  du  Moulins,  a  Oalvinistio 
of  the  angel  Gkibriel,  instead  of  which  he  findi  minister.  He  studied  philosophy,  and,  perhaps, 
only  some  coals,  which  he  teUs  them  are  the  same  theology,  at  Sedan,  or,  as  others  think,  at  Sau- 
tiiat  roasted  St.  Lawrence,"  drew  down  the  sol-  mur,  and  followed  Oameron  into  England  in  &e 
emn  anathema  of  the  councU  of  Trent.  The  edi-  ciyil  troubles  of  1 620.  While  there  he  laid  the 
tions  of  the  Decameron  are  almost  innumerable,  foundation  for  that  oriental  eradition  to  whidi 
and  translations  exist  in  all  the  languages  of  he  owes  his  celebrity.  He  soon  returned  to  Ley-^ 
Europe.  The  earliest  editions  are  extremely  den,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
rarO)  and  of  that  of  Yaldarfer  in  1471,  only  Arabic.  He  had  already  become  so  thoroughly 
one  copy  is  known.  This  was  purchased,  not  yersed  in  Greek  at  14  years  of  age  that  he  wrote 
many  years  dnce,  at  the  sale  of  the  duke  of  freely  in  Greek  yerse,  specimens  of  which  were 
Bozburgh's  collection,  by  the  marquis  of  Bland-  published  by  Dempster  in  the  preface  to  his 
fiird,forthe  enormous  sum  of  £2,260. — Boccao-  "Boman  Antiquities"  (1616).  Beturaing  to 
cio^s  poem,  La  Tes&ide^  is  written  in  the  ottaoa  Oaen  in  1628,  he  held  a  public  disputation  with 
rima,  of  which  he  is  usually  considered  as  the  Y^ron,  a  learned  Jesuit  The  discussion  was 
inyentor,  and  is  the  first  Italian  poem  which  interrupted  by  Bochart^s  sickness,  but  was  con- 
presents  a  Efpedmen  of  the  epopee.  Chancer  tinned  in  epistolary  essays  for  nearly  8  years. 
tM>rrowed  from  this  poem  his  '^  Aiiight's  tTale,"  The  subjects  of  which  it  treated  embraced  the 
and  Shakespeare  &pftrt  of  his  '^iildsummer  principal  heads  of  controyersy  between  the  Prot- 
Night^s  Dream.'*  The  great  English  cb'amatist  estant  and  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  such  as 
has  also,  in  some  measur^  ayaued  himself  of  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  the  sacraments,  rel- 
Boccaccio's  Ikeamerane^  asm  *^  Oymbeline'*  and  ics,  merits,  yows,  intercession  of  the  saints,  the 
"  All's  well  that  ends  weU."  With  all  his  &ults,  Yulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  &c.  Bochart,  for 
we  may  consider  Boccaccio  one  of  the  great  re-  tiie  rest  of  his  life,  deyoted  himself  to  the  illustra- 
Tiyers  of  learning  and  a  benefrtctor  to  mankind,  tion  of  biblical  literature.  He  now  began  to  write 
as  well  as  worthy  of  the  third  place  in  that  his  G^ographia  Sacra^  the  great  work  of  his  life. 
great  triumyirate  with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Next  followed  his  treatise  on  the  animals  of  the 
**which  renders  the  fourteenth  century  so  splen-  Bible ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  he 
did  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  literature."  was  collecting  materials  for  similar  treatises  on 
BOOCAGi^  Masib  AinnBLB  Paqk,  a  French  the  minerals  and  plants  of  the  Bible,  when  his 
poetess,  bom  in  Bouen,  Oct  22. 1710,  died  Aug.  sudden  deatii,  while  speaking  in  the  academy 
8, 1802.  Educated  at  Paris,  Mm,  Le  Page  early  at  Caen,  interrupted  his  labors,  and  deprived 
displayed  taste  and  talent.  She  married  a  Hter-  the  world  of  the  results, 
ary  man  of  the  name  of  Piquet  du  Boccage.  At  BOOHIOA,  an  Indian  mythological  charao- 
the  age  of  86,  she  appeared  as  an  author,  a  poem  ter  indigenous  to  the  valley  of  Bogota,  the  son 
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of  the  Ban,  law^ver,  teacher  of  agrionltnrei  and  BODE,  Johasth  Elkbt,  a  German  astronomer, 

introdnoer  of  the  semi-oiTillzation  formerly  ex-  bom  in  Hamburg.  Jan.  19, 1747,  died  in  Berlin, 

isting  there.  Not.  28, 1826.  While  a  boj,  he  made  a  telescope 

BOOHIUS,  John,  or  Boob,  a  Flemish  Latin  for  himself^  and  oonverted  his  father's  garret  into 
poet,  bom  in  Bmssels,  Joly  27,  1556,  died  anobaerratory;  having  published  in  early  life 
Jan.  13, 1609.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  a  paper  on  a  solar  edipee,  and  an  excellent  pop- 
Poland,  and  Russia,  and  was  afterward  secre-  nlar  introdnotion  to  astronomy,  he  was,  in 
tary  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  His  poems  were  1772,  chosen  astronomer  to  the  Berlin  academy 
published  at  Cologne  in  1615,  and  muoh  ad-  of  sdencea  His  **  Astronomical  Almanac," 
mired  by  his  contemporaries.  of  which  54  volmnes  appMred  at  Berlin  from 

BOOHSA,  BoBBBT  KiooLAB  Ohaslbb,  harp-  1776  to  1829,  is  oontmned  by  Encke.     His 

ist   and   composer,  bom   at   Montm6dy,  de-  Uraiu>(iraphia  oontains  observations  on  17,240 

partment   Mease,   in  Franoe,    in  1789,  died  atara     He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  as- 

m  Australia  in  1856.    When  but  7  years  old  tronomy  the  hold  which  it  now  has  on  the 

he  performed,  in   public,  a  concerto  on  the  German  mind. 

piano-forte,  and  before  he  was  12  had  com-  BODE^S  LAW  is  not  a  law,  properly  speak- 
posed  symphonies^  concertos,  overtures,  and  ing,  but  simply  a  mnemonicon  for  remember- 
even  a  quartet,  without  having  aoquirea  any  ing  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  son. 
knowledge  of  compostion.  At  the  age  of  16  he  To  4  add  8  multiplied  by  2  once,  twice,  thrice, 
began  to  study  the  harp,  and  within  2  years  could  4^,  and  the  sums  multiplied  by  9,500,000  ^rill 
perform  the  most  difficult  pieces  on  half  a  dozen  give  the  distances  of  the  successive  planets  from 
different  instruments.    About  this  time  he  was  the  sun.    This  rule  £Bils  in  the  case  of  Neptune, 

]>laced  in  die  eomercatoire  at  Paris,  where  he  en-  and  it  was  thus  that  Adams  and  Leverrier  were 
oyed  the  instructions  of  Mehul  in  composition ;  misled  in  their  calculations  of  that  planet*s  dis- 
and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  at  the  end  tance  before  it  had  been  observed, 
of  the  first  year,  he  obtained  the  principal  prize  BODENSTETT,  Fbisdbioh  Mabtin,  a  Ger- 
in  harmony.  He  also  continued  to  apply  nim-  man  author,  bom  at  Peine,  in  Hanover,  April 
self  to  the  harp,  and  soon  acquired  an  eminence  22, 1819.  In  1840  he  accepted  an  enga^ment 
as  a  performer  on  it  without  any  previous  par-  as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Prince  GaUizin,  at 
allel,  and  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death.  His  Moscow.  In  1844  he  became  professor  in  a 
published  compositions  for  it  amount  to  150  of  seminary  at  Tlflia,  and  after  exploring  the  Gau- 
all  sorts,  exclusive  of  60  studies ;  and  he  also  casus,  the  Crimea,  and  Asia  Minor,  he  returned 
published  2  methods  for  pupils.  In  1818  he  to  Germany  in  1846,  officiated  in  1848  as  editor 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  first  of  the  Lloyd  AustriacOy  published  at  Trieste, 
harpist  at  his  private  concerts ;  and  upon  the  attended  the  Paris  convention  in  1849  as  repre- 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  filled  the  same  office  eentative  of  the  Prussian  free  trade  party,  and 
with  Louis  XYin.  During  this  period  he  com-  the  peace  congress  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
posed  a  number  of  operas  for  the  French  stage,  1850,  the  latter  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of 
many  of  which  were  successful  in  their  day,  Bchleswiff  Holstein.  Subsequently  he  was  edi- 
although  now  nearly  forgotten.  In  1817  he  tor  of  the  WeBer  Zeitung  at  Bremen,  and  in 
went  to  England,  where  a  busy  professional  April,  1854^  he  took  up  "^  abode  at  Munich, 
career,  extending  through  more  than  30  yean^  where  he  is  one  of  the  poets  who  cluster 
awaited  him.  He  published,  yearly,  numerous  round  the  throne  of  King  Maximilian,  who 
comoositions  for  the  harp,  gave  concerts  in  pays  him  an  annual  pension  of  about  $500, 
Loudon  and  the  provinces,  airected  the  oratorios,  while  at  the  same  time  he  officiates  as  profes- 
and,  in  1822,  became  professor  of  the  harp  at  sor  of  Slavonic  languages  and  literature  at  the 
the  royal  academy  of  music,  of  which  institution  university  of  Munich.  He  has  translated  the 
he  was  also  appointed  a  life  governor.  In  1847  works  of  the  Russian  poets  Pushkin,  Eastoff|  and 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  Madame  Anna  Lermontoffi  into  German,  published  an  inter- 
Bishop,  with  whom  he  made  many  musical  tours  esting  work  on  the  nations  of  the  Caucasus^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  and  tneir  war  of  independence  against  Russia^ 
whom  he  finally  accompanied  toAustralia.  of  which  a  2d  and  enlarged  edition  appeared 

BOOK,  Kabl  Ebnst,  a  German  anatomist,  in  1855,  and  a  book,  called  ^  Thousand  and  One 

born  Feb.  21,  1809,  graduated  at  Leipsic  in  Days  in  the  Orient,*'  of  which  an  English 

1831,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Rusaan  army,  translation  appeared  at  London  in  1851,  and  a 

and  after  his  return  was  appoiDted,  in  1837,  ^d  GhBrman  edition  at  Berlin  in  1858.    A  first 

to  preside  and  report  over  post-mortem  ex-  volume  of  his  more  recent  poems  was  pub- 

aminations  at  the  Leipsic  hospital     In  1889  lished  at  Berlin  in  1856,  and  his  new  historical 

he  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Leipsic,  tragedy  Demetriui.  appeared  in  the  same  year, 

and,  since   1850,  he   has   had   charge,  also,  and  was  performea  at  the  theatre  of  Munich, 

of  the   clinicid   department   of  the   univer-  His  most  original  production  is  his  German  ver- 

sity.    His  last  production,  Lehrbuch  der  Fatho-  sion  of  the  Persian  songs  of  Mirza-Shaf^. 

logisehen  Anatomie  und  Diagno»tih  (Leipsic,  BODIN,  Jean,  a  fVenoh  publicist,  bom  at 

1848),  ]ias  passed  through  8  editions.  Angers   about  1580,  died  at  Laon  in  1596. 

BOC KELSON,  or   Boooolo,  Johasn.    See  After  studying  law  at  Toulouse,  he  repaired  to 

John  of  Letdsn.  Paris,  to  follow  his  profession ;  but  he  saw  at 
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onoe  that  he  oonld  Bcaroely  saooeed  in  oompeti-  the  place  of  chargi  d'affaires  at  Stookholm 

tion  with  saoh  advooates  as  Brisson,  Pasqoier,  nntil  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 

Pithon,  and  others ;  and  acoordinffly  he  de^|^  Washington,  ana  soon  after  was  made  minister 

ed  himself  to  politics.    In  1676  ne  published  plenipotentiary,  which  post  he  filled  for  17  years 

his  work,  De  id  E^pvhlique^  which  gained  for  nntil  nis  death.    He  had  remarkable  financial 

him  a  great  reputation,  and  tiie  esteem  of  Henry  abilities,  and  by  economy  and  speculation  made 

in.,  who,  bad  king  as  he  was,  knew  how  to  a  large  lortune,  which  he  left  to  his  numerous 

appreciate  genius.    But  havinff  snfifored  in  the  diildren.    He  was  married  to  a  lady  of  G^rge- 

king^s  mind  by  the  calumnies  of  some  courtiers,  town,  D.  0. 

he  went  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  who  was  then  BODLEIAN  IIBRAEY,  the  public  library 
the  chief  of  the  party  called  Us  polUiqtieij  who  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  so  called  from  Sir 
appointed  him  at  once  to  several  omoes  in  his  Thomas  Bodley,  who  restored  it  toward  the 
service.  He  went  with  that  prince  to  England,  dose  of  the  16th  century,  many  of  the  previous 
where  he  found  his  work  uised  as  a  text  book  collections  of  books  and  MSS.  having  been  de- 
at  tiie  univerrity  of  Oambridge.  After  the  stroyed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  YL  •  Be- 
dea&  of  his  protector,  in  1684,  he  retired  to  mde  restoring  the  building  and  providing  a 
Laon,  where  ne  married,  and  held  the  office  of  fimd  of  £2,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  he 
proewreter.  There,  during  his  leisure  hours,  also  presented  a  collection  which  was  valued  at 
he  composed  a  strange  b^k :  La  DhMnomO'  £10,000,  and  left  an  estate  for  the  maintenance 
nie^  ou  traiU  des  sorciers^  which  was  printed  of  officers  and  for  keeping  the  library  in  repair, 
at  Paris  in  1687.  The  following  years,  ne  was  For  the  government  of  the  library  he  drew  up 
sent  as  deputy  for  the  third  estate  (tiers  Stat)  some  statutes,  which  were  afterward  incorpo- 
of  Yermandois,  to  the  states-general  at  Blois,  ratedwith  those  of  the  university.  The  library 
where  he  supported  several  democratic  meas-  was  first  opened  to  the  public  Nov.  8, 1602. 
ures.  On  the  oeatii  of  Henry  m.,  Bodin  made  The  liberal  example  of  Bodley  was  soon  foUow- 
L{K>n,  his  adopted  city,  loin  the  party  of  the  ed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  presented  part  of 
league,  which  opposed  the  accession  of  Henxy  the  rortuguese  bishop  Osorius^s  library,  wMch 
lY. ;  but  a  little  later,  yielding,  he  went  over  had  been  captured  by  Essex  in  1696,  shortly 
to  that  prince.  He  was  carried  away  suddenly  after  the  expedition  against  Oadiz.  After  the 
by  a  disorder  resembling  the  cholera.  Beside  the  death  of  Bodley,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  added  a 
2  works  above  mentioned,  he  left  several  others,  valuable  collection  of  Greek  MSS.,  procured  by 
which  bear  evidence  of  his  varied  knowledge  Baroccio,  aYenetian.  At  later  dates  Sir  Thomas 
and  boldness  of  mind;  but  his  treatise,  De  la  Boe,  Sir  Eenelm  IHgby.  the  ^'learned  Selden," 
BSpyllique,  is  his  best  production.  He  gives  Gk>ughthe  antiquary,  ana  Archbishop  Laud,  con- 
in  it  an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  wnich  ferr^  donations  of  valuable  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
government  should  be  founded ;  and  if  he  does  German  MSS.  to  this  magnificent  library.  The 
not  determine  in  favor  of  the  republican  system,  library,  rich  in  rabbinic^  lore,  of  the  Hebrew 
he  insists  that  monarchy  should  at  least  exhibit  scholia  Oppenheim,  a  great  collection  of  eastern 
a  regard  for  popular  rights.  MSS.,  of  early  editions  of  the  Bible,  original  edi- 
BODISGO,  Alkxandbb,  for  a  long  time  Bus-  tlonsof  andent  and  classic  authors,  together  with 
sian  minister  in  the  United  States,  bom  about  60,000  dissertations  by  members  of  Kireign  uni- 
1779,  of  a  Protestant  family  of  the  lower  ranks  versities,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  medals, 
of  the  WaUachian  nobility,  died  at  Washington,  coins,  prints,  &c.,  were  also  subsequently  de- 
Jan.  23, 1864.  While  he  was  yet  a  boy,  his  posited  in  this  library.  In  1809  Clarke,  the 
father  emigrated  to  Bussia,  for  the  sake  of  traveller,  gave  to  it  some  rare  Greek  and  Latin 
greater  &cuities  for  the  education  and  support  MSS.,  including  a  Plato  from  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
of  his  numerous  family.  The  son  was  vexy  In  1818,  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of 
carefully  taught  French  and  a  handsome  hand-  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  MSS.,  procured 
writing,  and  early  entered  the  civil  service  in  from  Yenice,  was  added,  together  witJi  a  por- 
the  department  of  foreign  affiurs.  There  he  tion  of  the  fomed  libnuy  of  Bichard  Heber 
distinguished  himsdfby  his  application,  and  was  (1884),  and  lastly,  the  rare  books,  MSS.,  and 
attached  to  that  part  of  the  imperial  chancery  coins  of  ^e  scholar,  antiquary,  and  Shake- 
which  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  campaigns,  spearean  conmientator,  Francis  Douce.  This 
He  was  next  made  private  secretary  to  Count  renowned  library,  in  fine,  is  rich  in  many  de- 
Suchtelen,  in  1810,  and  in  the  following  years,  partments  in  whic^  other  libraries  are  deficient^ 
when  the  count  as  imperial  commissioner  and  forms  altogether  the  noblest  collection  of 
concluded  the  convention  with  Bemadotte,  which  any  university  can  boast.  The  library  Is 
crown  prince  of  Sweden.  He  also  attended  constantly  increasing  by  donations^  bj  copies  of 
Snchtelen  during  the  campaigns  of  181d-'14,  every  work  printed  in  the  United  Ejngdom,  as 
and  at  the  congress  of  Yienna.  When  Snchtelen  well  as  by  books  purchased  firom  the  fund  left 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  Bodis-  by  Bodley,  by  fees  received  at  matriculation, 
CO  became  the  secretary  of  legation.  Here  he  and  by  an  annual  payment  of  all  persons  (servi« 
ei^oyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  chie^  tors  excepted)  who  have  the  right  of  admission 
wno,  on  his  deathbed,  warmly  recommended  to  the  library.  In  Jan.  1849,  the  number  of 
him  to  the  emperor  Nicholas.  After  the  death  printed  volumes  was,  according  to  a  report  pro- 
of the  ambassador,  Bodisoo  temporarily  filled  sented  to  the  house  of  commons,  about  220,000, 
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and  of  MS8.  about  21,000.    Daring  the  vean  ing,  boring,  and  rolling.    In  1847  be  returned 

1826-^46  the  average  annual  addition  of  the  to  Austria,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  oon- 

books  was  about  4,480  volumes ;  so  that,  upon  stection  of  railroads. 

this  basis,  the  library  must  contain,  at  the  prea*  jSODMER,  Johakn  Jakob,  a  Qerman  sohol- 

ent  day,  at   least  260,000  printed   volumes,  ar,  bom  at  Greiffensee,  in  Switzerland,  July 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  by  Dr.  0,  1698,  died  in  Ztlrich,  Jan.  2,   1783.     A 

James,  appeared  in  1605.    This  was  followed  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  EngMi  and 

by  various  other  catalogues.    Bev.  Dr.  Bandi-  Italian   literature,    opened   his   eyes   to   the 

nePs  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  com-  meagre  and  insipid  character  of  the  German 

pleted  in  1843, 3  vols,  folio,  and  a  large  supple-  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  in  union  with 

mental  volume  was  printed  in  1851,  containing  some   other  literary  youn^  men,  he  issued, 

the  additions  up  to  the  end  of  1847.  in   1721,  a  periodical,  entitled  Dueurse  der 

BODLET,  Sib  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  MaUr^  in  which  many  German  poets  were  sum- 
Bodleian  library,  born  at  Exeter,  March  2,  moned  before  the  tribunal  of  a  new  criticism. 
1544,  died  at  Oxford,  Jan.  28, 1612.  At  the  He  formed  a  new  literary  school  in  oppoation 
age  of  12,  he  went  to  (jreneva  with  his  £ather,  to  the  French  school  of  Gottsched.  The  taste 
who,  being  a  Protestant,  went  into  voluntary  of  Bodmer  for  English  poetry,  classical  litera- 
exile  daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  At  the  ture,  and  the  earlier  German  authors,  exercised 
then  newly  founded  university  of  Geneva,  a  very  happy  effect.  He  officiated  during  50 
voung  Bodley  received  instruction  in  the  dead  years  as  professor  of  histoiy  at  ZtUich. 
languages  and  divinity.  On  the  accession  of  BODONI,  Giaicbattista,  an  Italian  printer, 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  he  returned  to  Eng-  bom  at  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont,  Feb.  16,  1740, 
land  with  his  fstmilv,  entered  the  university  of  died  in  Padua,  Nov.  20,  1813.  After  serving 
Oxford,  graduated  there  in  1563,  and  was  elect-  some  years  in  the  printing  establishment  of 
ed  fellow  of  Morton  college  the  year  following,  his  &tiier,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  compoator 
and  filled  various  offices  in  the  onivernty  until  for  the  press  of  the  Propaganda.  While  there 
1576,  when  he  commenced  4  years'  foreign  he  made  himself  master  of  several  oriental 
travel.  Returning,  he  went  back  to  Oxford,  languages,  and  restored  and  arranged  the 
was  made  gentieman  usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  types  of  those  eastern  alphabets  that  had  be- 
and,  in  1585,  forfeited  his  fellowship  by  mar-  come  disordered.  In  1766  he  became  super- 
riage.  Queen  Elizabeth  successively  employed  intendent  of  the  royal  press  at  Parma,  whiciL 
him.  after  this,  in  various  embassies, — ^to  Den-  Giambattista  soon  maae  the  most  celebrated 
mark,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  Henry  HI.  of  France,  in  Europe.  The  beauty  of  his  type,  ink,  and 
and  the  Hague.  At  the  last-named  place,  pu)er,  has  never  been  excelled,  but  the  intrinao 
where  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  council  of  value  of  his  editions  is  rather  inferior  to  their 
state,  taking  place  and  voting  next  Oount  outward  splendor.  His  Diad,  however,  and  his 
Maurice,  he  remained  5  years,  but  was  agam  Greek  letters,  are  the  most  perfect  imitations 
sent  thiUier,  not  finally  quitting  Holland  until  of  the  originals  that  have  been  yet  attempted, 
1597.  Abandoning  the  public  service,  he  im-  and  his  Mitions  of  tiie  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
mediately  set  about  restoring,  or  rather  found-  and  French  classica.  are,  on  the  whole^  magnifi- 
ing  anew,  the  public  library  at  Oxford— now  cent  monuments  of  his  ability  and  taste.  He 
called  the  Bodleian,  from  his  name.  He  was  was  a  member  of  several  Italian  academies,  and 
knighted  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  a  knight  of  several  celebrated  orders, 
honored  with  a  public  funeral  on  his  death.  His  BOEOE,  Hxotob.  See  BoBTHins. 
autobiography  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1647.  BOEOEH,   Auarerr,  a  German  philologist, 

BODMER,  Gboro,  a  Swiss  mechanic,  bom  bom  Kov.  24,  1785.  at  Oarlsmhe,  studied  in 

at  Zdrich  in  Dec.  1786.    Being  apprenticed  to  Halle,  as  a  pupil  or  Wol^  became  professor 

a  mechanic  in  Thurgau,  he  invented  screw  or  in  Heidelberg  in  1807,  and  in  Berlin  in  1811, 

cross  wheels  in  1803,  and  made  important  im-  where   he    still   continues.     In   one   of  his 

provements  in  the  machinery  for  wool-spinning  earliest  works,  tiie  **  Metres  of  Pindar"  (Berlin, 

m  1805.    He  established  himself  at  Xtissnacht,  1809),  and  in  Ms  edition  of  Pindar  (2  vols.  Leip- 

where,  in  1808,  he  invented  a  1-pound  cannon  sic,  1811-^22),  he  succeeded  in  an  almost  per- 

for  firing  bombs,  which  exploded  when  they  feet  restoration  of  the  text,  in  establishing  the 

struck  an^  object    He  settied  in  1809  at  St.  rules  according  to  which  the  verses  of  Pindar 

Blasien,  m   JBaden,  devoted   himself  to  the  are  constructed,  and  the  kind  of  music  by  which 

manufacture  and  improvement  of  fire-arms  and  they  were  accompanied,  and  in  explaining  the 

industrial  machinery,  and  received  commissions  elements  by  which  the  poetical  effect  of  these 

from   France,  Baden,   and   Switzerland.     In  songs  was  produced.    In  his  work  Die  StaaU- 

1822  he  planned  the  bath  at  Schinznach,  in  ^au«Aa2et^n^  (20r  ^^A«n^  (Berlin,  1817,  2  vokX 

Switzerland.    In  1824  he  went  to  Manchester,  in  he  gives  an  accurate  and  lively  picture  of  the 

England,  where  he  applied  many  of  his  me-  administration  and  political  economy  of  ancient 

chanical  improvements  upon  a  large  scale.    He  .  Athens,  in  which   so  many  dark  points  are 

constructed  at  Bolton  an  immense  water-whed  cleared  up,  that  we  almost  seem  to  see  the 

61  feet  in  diameter,  perfected  locomotives,  and  Athenians  living  before  our  eyes.     The   2d 

during  20  years  gamed  more  than  80  patents  edition  (1851)  is  even  richer  and  more  complete, 

for  various  machines  and  instruments  for  tnm«  His  work   Metr^loffUche  UfUerwchungen  Hber 
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(^ioMA^iftlin{/i(M^iin^JfaM0^^2£Aar2^ttfn«  travelled  for  many  years  as  a  Journeyman; 

(BerL  1888),  sncceeoH  in  solving  the  almost  des-  and  by  nnoeaong  efforts  made  himself  faml- 

perate  task  of  giving,  by  a  careful  comparison  liar  with  the   current  theological  literature. 

of  all  historical  sources  and  monuments,  an  evi-  Even  as  a  boy,  while  tending  me  herds  of  his 

dently  correct  knowledge  of  the  chief  measures,  native  village,  the  constant  intercourse  with 

weights,  and  currencies  of  the  Greeks^omans,  nature  deeply  mipressed  his  contemplative  mind, 

and  other   ancient   nations.     His    UrJeunden  Exuberant   fertility  of  imagination,  a   deep- 

iti>er  das  Seeweaen  dea  atUechen  Stoats  (Berl.  rooted  love  of  the  mystmons  workings  of  the 

1840)  is  anunezoeptionable  history  ofthe  navy  of  divine  power,  enthujnastio  warmth  of  feeling, 

Athens  and  the  marine  achievements  of  that  city,  a  rare  power  of  intuition,  and  withal  a  want 

His  edition  of  the  Chrpus  Inscriptwnvm  Ori'  of  severe  mental  discipline,  rendered  him  subject 

earum  (vols.  L  and  iii.,  Berl.  182^^63),  under-  to  hallucinations,  during  which  he  imagined 

taken  in  concert  with  Johann  Franz,  at  the  himself  to  be  in  direct  conversation  with  the 

instance  of  the   Berlin   academy,  shows  the  Divinity.    From  the  rude  theological  contro- 

meaning  of  all  the  relics  of  the  andent  Greek  versies  of  his  time,  he  fled  to  the  pure  ethe- 

inscriptions.  of  which  many  were  very  unintel-  real  re^ons  of  intuition,  where,  in  the  ecstasies 

ligible.    Of  his  minor  writings,  almost  all  are  of  feehng,  elevated  to  sublimity,  he  found  an 

characterized  either  by  new  results  or  bv  inge-  intense  mental  eigoyment.    Having  returned 

nious  combinations  of  facts,  and  a  dear  dassioal  from  his  travds,  he  set  up  a  shoemaker's  shop 

sl^le.  He  does  not  limit  Ms  researches  to  Greek  at  Goerlitz,  in  1694,  and  married  the  daughter 

and  Boman  ^  antiquity,  but   has   contributed  of  a  butcher.    He  led  a  ^lain  and  quiet  life,  but 

toward  dearing  up  the  darkness  of   oriental  his  visions  continued  untd,  in  1610,  the  desire  to 

history,  and  to  the  appreciation  of  the  works  disdose  to  mankind  the  path  of  eternal  fdidty, 

of  Leibnitz  and  Frederic  the  Greats    As  a  impdled  him  to  publish  the  mystical  trans- 

philolc^t  he  has  founded  a  new  and  better  porta  of  his  souL    In  1612  he  published  his 

school  called  after  his  name.     It  has  sue-  first  book,  Awrorti,  oder  die  Morgenrothe  im 

ceedea  in    giving    the     completest    possible  Amfgang  (Aurora,  or  tlie  Rising  of  the  Sun), 

picture  of  antiquity  in  all  its  bearings  and  in   which    he   proposed  ''to   ught  «   torch 

conditions,  in  illustrating  ancient  history,  geo-  for  all  who  are  longing  for  truth.''    In  crude, 

gpiphy.  religious,  social,  and  political  institu-  enthusiastic,  and  figurative   language,  almost 

tions,  wd  upon  this  basis  in  explaining  the  real  unintelligible  to  sober  modem  thought,  this 

meaning  of  the  old  dassical  authors;  whOe  the  book  contains  tilie  deepest  philosophical  senti- 

school  b^ore  him,  called  the  "  school  of  verbal  ments  on  Gk>d,  nature,  and  mankind,  and  shows 

critics,"  was  almost  exdusivdy  bent  on  restor-  the  author  to  have  Ihden  conversant. with  most 

ing,  by  sagacious  conjectures  and  diligent  com-  imxKxrtant  works  of  contemporaneous  theological 

pariaons  of  the  different  readings  of  the  manu-  literature.   It  was  violentiy  denounced  by  theo- 

Bcripts,  the  original  text.    This  latter  school  was  logians,  and  the  munidpal  authorities  even  at- 

entiidy  done  away  with  by  that  of  Boeddi,  tempted  to  silence  the  bold  shoemaker,  but  the 

whidi  has  thus  given  a  useful  scope  to  the  success  of  his  first  work  was  so  decided  as  to 

study  of  classical  philology  in  Germany,  England,  encourage  him  to  further  effort.    In  1619  he^ 

France,  and  America,  wnich  before  had  to  some  therefore,   publidied   other  writings,    among 

extent  been  unfavorable  to  the  spirit  of  inde-  whi<^were  ^'Description  of  the  Three  rrinciples 

pendent  thought.  Since  Boeddi  the  real  nature  of  the  Divinity,"  and  "On  True  Penitence  and 

of  ancient  life  has  been  better  understood,  and  Tranquility."   The  consequence  was  his  banish- 

exercises  a  more  benign  influence  upon  modem  ment  from  the  dty.  He  went  to  Dresden,  where 

sodety.  Boeckh  is  eloquent  in  his  delivery,  his  the  prince  dector  endeavored  to  obtain  from  him 

appearance  is  noble,  nia  political  opinions  are  the  philosopher's  stoney  taking  it  for  panted 

moderatedy  liberal.     The   2d  edition  of  his  thatne  was  endowed  with  supernatural  knowl- 

^  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians"  was  trans-  edge.    Having  succeBsfully  defended  his  opin- 


English  translation  of  the  2d  edition  was  made  time  to  return  to  his  home  and  die.    Not  even 

by  an  American  sdiolar,  Idr.  Anthony  Lamb,  then  did  the  hatred  of  his  theological  adversaries 

and  brought  out  in  1857,  simultaneoudy  in  Bos-  cease.  They  refiosed  to  allow  his  remains  a  Ohris- 

ton  and  London.  Among  Boeddi's  more  recent  tian  burial,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 

publications  his  essay  on  the  cosmical  system  dvil  autiiorities. — It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 

of  Plato  {Uhtersuehungen  uber  das  iasmischd  dear  and  brief  idea  of  Boehm's  conceptions  fix)m 

System  des  PUUo\  which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  the  quaint  and  obscure  metaphors  iniich  are  so 

1852,  must  be  mentioned.  intimatdy  blended  with  his  thou^ts,  that  it  may 

BOEHM,  or  BoKHMB  (often  incorrectiy  written  wdl  be  doubted  whether  he  hunself  was  able 

Bshmbn),Jaxob,  a  German  theosophist  or  mystic,  to  discern  between  the  substance  and  the  fsm- 

bom  in  1675,  at  Altseidenberg,  near  G^rlitz,  in-  tastic  form  of  his  effiisions.  His  views,  if  dosely 

S]]e8ia,diedatGoeilitz,Nov.27,1624.   The  son  analyzed,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 

of  poor  peasants,  his  earl^  education  was  very  fdndamentsl  doctrines  of  H^^'s  si>eculative 

deficient ;  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  dioemaker ;  q^stem.    The  Divinity,  according  to  him,  is  the 
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eternal  Tmit^  tbe  pore  sabstanoe  trndefined  by  siow  edition  of  Boehm's  works  was  pablished 
any  qnalifioations,  the  anfeithomable  (^Uhgrund)^  by  Sohiebler  (Leipsic^  1881-^46).  The  best  Eng- 
as  incomprehensible  to  hmnan  understanding  lish  translation  of  them  is  that  of  William  Law 
as  the  ^*  absolute  nothing,'*  beoaose  it  is  sped-  (2  toIs.  4to.  Lond.  1764). 
fie  qnalities  only  by  which  tiie  hnman  mind  BOEHTLINGK,  Ono,  a  Russian  phOolog^ 
is  able  to  perceive  phenomena,  and  in  Uie  Divi-  of  German  descent^  learned  espedaDy  in  the  ori- 
nity  there  are  none.  Bot  this  pnre  substance,  re«  ental  languages^  bom  at  St  Petersburg,  May  80, 
fleeting  itself^  becomes  its  own  o^ect  (unWida^  1816.    He  studied  first  at  the  gymnasium  of  Dor- 
$ich),  a  self-conscious  reality.    Out  of  the  eter-  pat,  and  then  at  the  univerrity  of  St  Petersburg, 
nal  affirmation  the  negation  detadies  itself;  by  He  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
disuniting  only,  the  unit  becomes  conscious  of  0ian,when^becoming  acquainted  with  Bollensen, 
itself,  "the   eternal   blisdhl   stillness  reveals  apupilof  JSwald,  he  was  induced  lUso  to  under- 
itself  in  the  word."    This  self-condensation,  or  take  the  Sanscrit,  and  studied  for  several  years 
self-qualification    of    the    original    substance  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn.    Be- 
(divinity)  is  nature  (<2a«(^v(i^arT»eA«).  lliecrea-  turning  to  his  native  dty  in  1842,  he  became 
tnrely  is  the  self-revelation  of  God.    But  the  imperial  counsellor,  and  member  of  the  acad^ny 
negation,  by  which  the  Divinity  is  enabled  to  of  sciences;  and  from  that  time  has  devoted 
reveal  itself,  is,  at  the  same  time,  tiie  evil  himself  to  literary  occupations,  espedally  to  the 
principle.    "God  has  existence  only  through  preparation  of  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the 
the   devU,'*   says  Boehm,  meaning   that  the  Sanscrit  Turkish,  and  other  eastern  languages, 
motionless,  eternal,  and  infinite  substance  ob-  His  works  are  distinguished  for  their  aocuraoy. 
tains  reality  only  by  the  prindple  of  limitation  He  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  publi(»b- 
or  definition.    Yet  in  nature  omy  tiiis  principle  tions  of  the  Russian  academy  of  sciences, 
is  the  evil  one,  because  there  the  negation  has  BCBOTIA,  a  countir  of  northern,  or  upper 
an  existence  of  its  own,  while  in  the  fulness  of  Greece,  above  the  Peloponnesus,  and  next  to 
the  Divine  Being  it  is  only  the  attribute  of  per-  Attica,  on  the  northward.    It  extends  acroes 
Action,  the  moving  element,  the  cwpytia  of  tJie  the  mainland,  from  the  Sinus  Opuntius  and  1^ 
inert  unqualified  substance.    In  God  the  prin-  straits  of  Egripo,  which  divide  it  from  Euboea, 
ciple   of  limitation   is  a  holy  glow  of  love  orNegropontLto  theSinusOorinthiacns,orgalf 
Quilige  LUbe8gluth%  but  in  nature  it  is  the  de-  of  I^panto.    It  is  bounded  K  by  the  countries  of 
structive  fire  of  wrath  (vergehrendea  Zarr^ewr).  the  Epionemidian  and  Opuntian  Locrians,  K  E, 
The  principle  of  negation  is  not  an  absolute^-  by  the  narrow  seas  and  straits  of  Egripo,  S.  byAir 
active  principle;  it  tends  to  deny  itself.    The  tica  and  the  waters  of  the  gul^W.  by  tiie  Phthio- 
negative  negation  only  is  self-conscious  afflrma-  tis.  It  is  a  country  of  deep  basins,  surrounded  by 
tion,  eternal  bliss.    Thus  man,  led  to  evil  by  mountain  chains,  allowing  no  egress  to  the  accu- 
the  negative  principle  of  liberty,  should,  as  a  mulatedwatersof  the  lakes  and  marshy  valley^ 
self-conscious  being,  return   to   the   absolute  except  by  subterranean  outiets,  which  are  termed 
good.  Some  few  of  the  least  enigmatical  propo-  Korafioftpa  by  the  modem  Greeks.    The  basins 
sitions  of  Boehm  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  are  occupied  by  great  marshy  fiats  and  mead- 
most  lucid  passages  of  his  writings.  **  The  divine  owa,  which  are  overfiowed  half  of  the  year,  and 
substance  is  the  abyss  (Ahgrunct)  of  the  crea-  converted  into  vast  lakes,  teeming  with  fish  and 
tnrely.   The  entirety  of  substance  is  God.  How  wildfowl,  and  for  the  other  half  covered  with  ridi 
could  man  be  God^  son,  if  his  substance  were  vegetation,  and  dangerous  for  the  low  fevers  gen- 
different  from  that  of  God?    God  has  created  erated  by  the  pestilential  miasmata  of  the  stag- 
all  that  is  from  nothing,  and  himsdf  is  this  nantwaters,  the  alluvium,  and  the  decayin|^veg- 
nothing,  as   a  self-immanent  love,  in  which  etable  matter,  which  cause  their  extraordmazy 
there  is  no  affection.    Angel  and  devil  are  all  fertility.    The  principal  of  these  is  the  great 
the  same  in  revelation  (im  Urhund  aUe  ein  Copaic  lake,  into  which  the  Bceotian  Cephissus, 
JHnff).    We  do  not  Imow  anything  of  Grod,  for  the  largest  river  of  that  portion  of  Greece,  dis- 
he  himself  is  our  iatuition  and  knowledge;  our  charges  its  waters,  having  no  viable  outiet^  but 
soul  is  woven  into  the  eternal  band,  and  if  it  passing  through  deep  underground  ohannds, 
attains  the  love  of  GK)d  in  the  light,  it  may  tiien  under  Mount  Onemis,  Oyrtona,  and  Ptoua,  aua 
intuitively  view  nature  and  Gt^  the  kingdom  fUling  into  the  bays,  modemly  called  Soropo- 
of  heaven  and  bdl."    Sentiments  Hke  these  are  neri,  Lamus,  and  Armyra,  near  to  the  ancient 
perhaps  intelligible ;  but  were  it  not  for  them,  sites  of  Anthedon,  Larymna,  and  Uleea,  on  the 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  abstruse  and  shoresoftheEuboicfritii,  into  which  they  rush  as 
chaotic  lucubrations  of  Boehm  could  ever  have  if  new  and  orig^al  streams,  bursting  out  of  large 
been  seriously  considered  and  analyzed  by  the  sources  in  the  mountain  sides — a  formation  by 
wisest  thinkers.  However  tiiis  may  be,  Boenm^s  no  means  unusual  in  limestone  countries,  whidi 
writings  found  many  admirers  in  his  time,  not  always  abound  in  caves  and  subterranean  rivers, 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  England,  where  a  reli-  Its  principal  streams  are  the  Asopius,  now  the 

g'ous  sect  was  built  upon  them.    In  1697,  Jane  Parasopia,  which  divides  it  from  Attica,  on  the 

3ade,  an   enthusiastic    admirer   of  Boehm.  south-eastern  frontier,  the  Oephissus,  mentioned 

founded  a  society  for  the  true  interpretation  of  above,  now  called  the  Apostolia,  and  the  Melas, 

his  works  (Philadelphists),  and  John  Pordage  which  is  the  modem  Mauropotamo,  or  Black 

was  the  profoundest  expounder  of  Boehm.    A  river,  so  called  from  the  tran6paren<7'  of  ite 
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dear  deep  waters,  both  wbidi  rivers  flow  into  and  afterward  the  Roman  and  Adatio  wars,  she 
the  marshes  of  tne  Oephissic  basin,  and  swell  was  what  Flanders  has  been  to  Europe,  the 
the  Copaic  lake.  Beside  these,  there  are  na-  general  battle  ground  of  the  conflicting  nations, 
merous  other  torrents  flowing  from  the  moon*  In  the  Persian  wars,  the  BoBotians  sided,  for  the 
tains,  but  principally,  like  those  already  named,  most  part,  with  the  Persians;  and  on  the  plain 
having  no  direct  outlets  into  the  sea,  and  either  of  Platsa®  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  by 
disappearing  through  subterranean  channels,  or  Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  110,000  Peloponne- 
esoapmg  by  percolation  through  the  stony  soil  sians,  Athenians,  Argi  ves,  Mantineans,  and  Greek 
of  the  tarns  in  which  they  terminate.  Bodotia  allies,  in  which,  after  3  days'  severe  fighting  and 
was  always  famous  for  her  meadow  lands  and  manoBuvring,  he  utterly  defeated  the  Persian 
pastures,  and  was  the  most  equestrian  of  the  host  of  Mardonius,  which,  with,  the  Boeotians 
true  Greek  states;  her  wide  plains,  or  rather  and  oih&r  Medizing  Greeks,  was  not  less  in 
level  valley  bottoms,  particularly  those  of  the  number  than  800,000  men,  and  put  an  end  to 
Oephissiotis  and  Thebais,  being  well  suited  to  all  oriental  invasions  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Hel- 
^e  breeding  and  raising  of  horses,  though  not  las.  Durins  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  Bcao- 
so  much  so  as  the  more  extended  levels  of  the  tians  placed,  on  the  whole,  but  a  secondaiy 
Histifieotis,  of  Thessaly  and  of  Thrace,  to  the  part,  owmg  to  the  dissensions  of  their  leading 
north-eastward.  Thefertilityof  thesou  oanbe  communities  among  themselves,  which  pre- 
conceived from  the  fact  of  900  grains  being  eluded  them  from  the  possibility  of  acting 
fbond  on  a  single  cob  of  maize  by  OoL  Leake,  in  concert^  as  became  the  members  of  a  great 
the  Grecian  traveller,  whose  researches  have  state;  consequentiy,  tiiey  were  alternately  at 
done  so  much  to  dear  up  the  antiquities  of  that  war  with  Athens,  and  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
most  interesting  country,  and  from  his  observa-  and,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  exploits  of 
Hon,  that  the  canes  srow  so  large  that,  when  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra,  on  their 
plastered  with  mud,  they  form  the  general  ma-  own  soU,  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas,  within  sight 
terial  of  the  cottage  walls.  The  principal  moun-  of  the  streets  of  Sparta,  and,  again,  at  Mantinea, 
tain  is  Oithsdron,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  on  Laoedssmonian  earth,  they  effected  nothing 
Mount  Elatea,  immediately  above  the  inner  re-  for  themselves,  or  for  Greece,  although,  beyond 
cess  of  the  gulf  of  Oorinl^  is  4,800  feet  in  doubt  they  broke  tjie  power  of  the  Spartans, 
height,  but  the  whole  territory  is  broken  with  and  destroyed  forever  their  superiority  over 
irregular  spurs  and  ofi&ets  from  tiie  great  moun-  the  Hellemc  states.  That,  however,  was  not 
tain  chains  of  Parnassus  and  CBta,  on  the  even  a  questionable  advantage,  for  the  Macedo- 
northern  and  north-western  confines  of  the  nian  kingdom  was  already  on  the  increase,  and, 
state,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Eel-  had  Lacedsamon  possessea  the  power,  as  clearly 
icon.  The  capital  of  Bcsotia  was  the  dty  of  she  possessed  the  will,  to  stand  in  arms  side  by 
Thebes,  known  as  the  seven-gated  Thebes,  and  side  with  Thebes  and  Athens — 
famous  for  its  siege,  in  the  heroic  or  ante-his-  When  that  dishonest  vlctofy, 
torio  ages,  by  the  seven  chiefs,  who  have  nven  At  Oheronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
the  name  to  one  of  the  tragedies  of  jEschylua.  ^^^  "^^  ^^"^  *^*  ^^  "^  eioquent- 
The  other  principal  towns  were  Platsdsa,  Orcho-  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Philip,  or 
menus,  Ohasronea,  Ooronea,  Lebadea,  and  Au-  Alexander  either,  would  have  ever  wielded 
lis,  where  the  expedition  of  the  Atreidee  a^dnst  the  staff  of  a  Puihellenic  command.  During 
Troy  lay  wind-bound,  until  the  soddess  I>iana  the  Haoedonic  wars,  she  played  a  noble,  al- 
was  appeased  by  the  virgin  blood  of  Iphigenia.  though  an  unsuccessfbl  part,  and,  in  revenge  for 
In  ancient  my wologio  legends,  Bcsotia  was  ex-  her  resistance  to  his  nslng  power.  Alexander 
trendy  rich;  the  trs^c  tue  of  the  crimes  of  the  razed  the  capital  to  the  ground,  oidding  his 
Labdaddce  of  Thebeo,  Laius,  (Edipus,  Eteodes,  ministers  of  havoc  spare  omy  the  house  of  Pin- 
Polynices,  Creon,  Adrastus,  and  the  heroines  dar,  whom  he  affected  to  hold  in  honor,  for 
Jocasta,  Antigone,  and  Electra,  being  second  the  sake  of  the  Boeotian  muses,  who  once  dwelt 
only,  for  solemnity  and  horror,  to  that  of  the  sublime  among  the  mountain  glades  of  Helicon. 
Mycenaean  Tantalidfls.  It  was  on  GitheBron  Twenty  years  later^  Thebes  was  restored  by 
that  Bacchus,  and  his  train  of  satyrs  and  Bac-  Oassander,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Athenians 
chantes,  hdd  their  wildest  revels ;  that  Actson,  lent  their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls.  It  was, 
converted  to  the  stag  which  he  hunted,  for  hia  however,  twice  afterward  taken  and  sacked  by 
involuntary  intrusion  on  the  bath  of  Diana^as  Demetrius  PoUorcetes,  and  was,  at  a  still  later 
devoured  by  his  own  hounds ;  and  that  Pen-  period,  utterly  impoverished  and  ruined  by  the 
theus  was  torn  limb  from  Umb  by  the  votaries  rapacity  of  Sylla,  who  fought  a  yet  greater  bat- 
of  Bacchus,  whose  rites  he  had  slighted.  It  tie,  on  the  same  bloody  field  of  Ohaoronea,  than 
was  hard  by  the  capital  that  flowed  me  stream  any  one  of  the  conflicts  which  had  preceded  it 
of  Dirce,  into  which  the  crud  wife  of  Lycus  on  the  same  ground,  against  Taxiles,  the  gen- 
was  transformed,  after  her  punishment  by  Ze-  eral  of  Mlthridates;  a  battie  as  remarkable  for 
thus  and  Amnhion,  sons  of  Antiope,  for  her  the  generalship  which  gained  it,  as  for  the  dis- 
barbarily  to  tneir  mother,  one  of  the  mortal  parity  of  numoers.  From  tins  period,  Boeotia 
mistresses  of  Jupiter.  Nor  was  Bcsotia  less  eel-  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which 
ebrated  in  the  historic  than  in  the  heroic  ages;  followed  those  of  the  Boman  empire,  through- 
fi)r,  in  many  respects,  as  regarded  tiie  Greek,  out  herdedine  and  fall;  and  during  uie  middle 
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ages  was  the  soene,  fini,  of  (Genoese  and  Yene-  fesaioiuil  eapadty.  Under  hia  inflnenoe,  addi- 
tian  colonization  and  contest  with  the  Mnssol-  tions  were  made  to  the  botanical  garden  of 
mans,  then  of  Mohammedan  subjugation,  of  the  Leyden,  and  he  published  numerous  works 
despotic  rule  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  of  some  of  the  descriptive  of  new  species  of  plants.  In  1714 
sbiupest  fighting  of  the  war  of  the  Gredc  libe-  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  universitj,  and 
ration.  BoBOtia  is  still  funoua  for  her  mild  in  the  same  year  auooeeded  Bidloo  in  the  chair 
and  mistj  atmoa>here,  to  which  the  Athe-  of  practical  medicine.  Whatever  branch  of 
nians  attributed  the  proverbial  dulness  of  her  science  he  professed,  was  sure  to  be  improved 
people ;  which  dulness,  however,  seems  to  be  bj  him  in  some  of  its  details.  'While  professor 
pretty  thoroughly  contitidicted  by  such  splendid  of  practical  medidne,  he  had  the  merit  of  in- 
ezamples  as  Pindar,  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas^  troducing  into  modem  custom  the  system  of 
and  Plutarch,  her  natives  aod  citizens.  clinical  instruction,  in  whidi  the  phyncians  and 

BOEBHAAYE,  Hbbmakn,  the  most  oelebr»-    snigepns  of  hoepitab  visit  their  patients  several 
ted  physician  of  his  day,  bom  at  Yoorhout^    times  a  week,  in  the  presence  of  nmneroos 
near  Leyden,  in  Holland,  Dec  18, 1668,  died  at    medical  students^  examming  disease,  and  ez- 
Leyden,  Sept.  28, 1788.    His  father  was  a  deiv    plaining  proper  modes  of  treatment  adapted  to 
gyman,  and  the  son  was  destined  for  the  same    each  case,  as  they  proceed  together  from  one 
calling.    He  received  a  very  careful  education,    bednde  to  another.    This  had  been  customary 
and  manifested  much  ability  in  his  studies.    At    with  the  andents,  but  had  been  neglected  in 
the  age  of  16  Boerhaave  entered  the  university    modem  times,  until  revived  by  Boerhaave,  eaily 
of  Leydon,  where  he  studied  under  Gronoviusi    in  the  18th  century.    In  1718  he  was  i^ipoint- 
Byckius,  Trikland,  and  other  eminent  profeason,    ed  to  the  diair  of  chemistiy,  and  here  again  he 
and  obtained  the  highest  academi<»il  boners,    left  the  impress  of  his  genius,  in  his  celebrated 
In  1690  he  received  his  degree  in  phflosophy.    **  Elements  of  Ohenustry.''    BSs  fame  had  now 
On  that  occasion  he  delivers  an  inaugural  dis-    spread  over  the  whole  world.    In  1728  he  was 
sertation  on  the  distinction  between  mind  and    elected  into  the  royal  academy  of  sciencea  of 
matter,  De  DUtinctione  Mentu  a  Canare.  in    Paris,  and  2  years  later,  into  the  royal  society 
which  he  discussed  and  condemned  tne  doc-    of  London.    In  1729,  dedining  health  indnoed 
trines  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza.    la  >  him  to  resi^  the  chairs  of  diemistry  and 
this  dissertation  he  maintained  that  the  doo-    botany,  and  m  1781  he  resigned  the  rectordiip 
trines  of  Epicurus  had  been  completdy  imalyzed    of  the  university,  on  whidi  occasion  he  de^v- 
and  refutea  by  Cicero ;  and  the  arguments  were    ered  a  discourse  on  the  honorable  duties  of  the 
deemed  so  excellent,  that  a  gold  medal  was    phyndan,  2>0  iZ<m<wv  Jfikf iei,  iS^^mttt^   Beside 
given  to  him  by  the  city,  as  a  token  of  the    nis  active  duties  as  rector  of  the  univerdty  <^ 
estimation  in  which  his  labors  and  opinions    Leyden,  and  professor  of  d]temi8try,  botany, 
were  hdd.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  Boer-    and  medicine  Boerhaave  was  mudi  consulted 
haave  was  left  without  the  means  of  living,  and    as  a  practicau  physician.    He  was  simple  and 
was  compelled  to  support  himsdf  by  teaching    economical  in  his  habits,  and  when  he  died,  he 
mathematics.    By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Yan-    left  a  fortune  of  2,000,000  florins  to  his  oxJy 
denberg,  the  burgomaster  of  Leyden,  he  applied    surviving  daughter. — ^The  gemus  of  Boerhaave 
himself  to  the  study  of  medidne.  for  whicn  he    raised  the  fiune  of  the  univerdfy  of  Leyden  as 
had  always  had  a  predilection.    In  1698  he  ob-    a  school  of  medicine,  whidi  attracted  students 
tained  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Har-    ftom  all  parts  of  Europe.     When  Peter  tlM 
derwyok,  in  Guelderland,  and  immediatdy  en-    Great  went  to  Holland  in  1715,  to  become  &- 
tered  on  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Thepractioe    miliar  with  maritime  affiiirs,  he  also  had  t«- 
of  medidne  did  not,  however,  absorb  all  his  time,    course  to  Boerhaave  for  Instruction.    From  the 
or  cool  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  sdence.    The    time  of  HippcKcrates,  no  phyddan  had  exdted 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  those  of  Sydenham,    so  mudi  admiration  as  Boerhaave.    His  per- 
were  carefully  perused,  and  all  the  most  emi-    sonal  appearance  was  simple  and  venerable;  to 
nent  writers  on  medical  sdence  became  fiEuniliar    unocHumon  inteUectual  powers  he  united  geo- 
to  his  mind.    His  merits  soon  became  conspiou-    tieness,  benevolence,  and  amiable  manners.    In 
ous,  and  in  1701  he  was  appointed  by  the  uni«    lecturing,  his  style  was  doquent  and  graceful ; 
versity  of  Leyden  to  supply  the  place  of  Drelin-    his  ideas  dear,  and  his  ddiveiy  perfSoot.    He 
court,  as  lecturer  on  the  institutes  of  medidne.    possessed  an  excellent  memory,  and  was  an  ao- 
His  inaugural  discourse  on  tins  occadon  waa    complidied  linguist.    He  was  fbnd  of  muaie^ 
entitied  De  eommendando  Bwpoercitii  StuduK    and  had  concerts  weekly  at  his  house.    He  was 
Being  deeply  imbued  with  adzniration  for  that    of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  usually  devoted 
great  phyddan,  he  recommended  to  his  pupils    an  hour  earlyln  the  morning  to  reading  the 
tiiestudy  of  his  works  as  the  best  source  of  in-    Scriptures.    He  never  regarded  calumny  nor 
struotion.    Anatomy  was  not  much  studied  by    detraction ;  but  niaintainecL  that  "  the  sorest 
Boerhaave ;   but  he  was  fond  of  chemistry,    remedy  against  scandal  is  to  Hve  it  down  by 
botany,  and  mathematics,  and  these  sdencea    perseverance  in  wdl  doing,  and  by  praving  to 
were  much  consulted  in  his  medical  investiga-    God  that  he  would  euro  the  distempered  minds 
tions.    In  1709  he  was  appointed  successor  to    of  those  who  traduce  and  imure  us."    The  dty 
Hotton,  in  the  chair  of  botany  and  medicine,    of  Leyden  raised  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
and  continued  to  attract  attention  in  his  pro-   memory  in  the  diuron  of  St  Peter,  inscribed 
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<^  to  the  ealntary  genius  of  Boerhaave,^  Saluti'  Bnt  when  the  British  nders  went  so  far 
/ero  Boerhaatii  gmio  tacrum^  and  on  which  as  to  take  sides  with' the  Oaffires  against  the 
was  engraved  his  motto,  Simplex  $igilkim  veri,  Boers  whenever  the  latter  endeavored  to 
He  led  a  very  active  and  well-related  life,  protect  themselves^  the  disgost  tamed  into 
and  though  of  a  delicate  constitntion,  did  an  indignation.  The  emandpation  of  the  negro 
immense  amonnt  of  work.  His  views  of  medi-  slaves  (1888).  which  threatened  to  overthrow 
oal  science  were  far  from  heing  perfect,  bnt  he  the  entire  domestic  system  of  the  Boers, 
labored  diligently  to  improve  the  science  as  he  and  the  retrocession  by  government  of  the 
found  it.  The  list  of  his  works  shows  the  neutral  eastern  frontier  district  to  the  Gafi&es, 
immense  activity  of  his  mind,  and  many  of  his  in  188&,  brc^e  their  patience.  Like  the  Israel- 
writings  are  slail  held  in  repute,  although  the  ites  in  Egypt,  or  the  Mormons  in  America,  they 
science  has  advanced  beyond  the  theories  resolved  upon  carrying  their  household  gods  to 
which  he  propoundecL  some  distant  portion  of  the  oountry,  where  they 
BOERS,  or  Boobs  (Dutch  hoer,  a  peasant  might  establish  a  community  according  to  their 
or  farmer),  the  designation  by  which  the  own  habits  oflife,  independent  of  tbeiroppress- 
Dutch  colonists  of  the  Gape  c<^ony  have  be-  ors.  The  Trechm  or  emigration  of  the  Boers 
come  known  even  to  history,  since  within  tiie  began.  Port  Natal,  or  Christmas  Harbor,  was 
last  10  or  12  years  2  independent  republics,  to  be  their  promised  land.  As  early  as  1836  the 
equalling  in  size  the  largest  of  the  Uhitea  first  bands,  led  by  Triechard,  of  Albany,  crossed 
States,  have  been  founded  by  them.  The  first  the  Orange  river,  but,  being  unacquainted  with 
Dutch  settiements  in  southern  Africa  were  the  few  passes  which  lead  through  the  almost 
established  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen-  perpendicular  walls  of  the  Quaulamba  (Bra- 
tury.  At  that  time  the  Netherlands  were  the  mti^^t^)  mountains  to  the  Natal  country,  they 
ruling  maritime  power,  and  their  colonies  in  went  further  to  tho  northward  than  they  had 
southern  Africa  were  growing  up  in  proportions  intended.  Part  of  them  settied  near  the  Zout- 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  American  colonies  pansberg  ^Salt-pan  mountain) ;  another  part, 
of  England.  During  the  wars  of  Louis  XIY.  led  by  Onoh,  near  Delagoa  bay,  where  they 
of  France  against  the  Netherlands,  there  was  were  soon  destroyed  by  malignant  coast  fevers, 
even  a  time  when  the  thought  of  a  wholesale  A  third  band,  which  followed  in  Aug.  1835, 
emigration  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Oape  of  Gix>d  was  attacked  by  the  Matabelee  CafEres,  and 
Hope,  there  to  establish  a  new  republic,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  Modder  river.  Hav- 
seriously  entertained.  But  during  tho  18tii  ing  been  reinforced  by  other  emigrants,  they 
century  the  colonizing  power  of  the-  Dutch  saean.  advanced  under  the  leadership  of  Gerrit 
gradu£dly  slackened,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  iMiuitz,  and  repulsed  the  Matabelees,  Jan.  17, 
of  the  settlers  stagnated.  As  the  infiuz  of  fresh  1886.  Though  still  longing  for  Natal*,  they  set- 
elements  from  Europe  diminished  the  original  tied  down  in  the  Orange  river  district  and  or- 
settlers  of  the  Oape  colony  developed  a  peculiar  ganized  a  patriarchal  commonwealtn  under 
character  of  their  own,  in  which  the  steadiness  rieter  Betief.  Meanwhile  a  small  British  col- 
and  deliberation  of  the  Dutch  were  singularly  ony  had  been  established  at  Port  Natal  by 
blended  with  the  qualities  called  forth  by  con-  Oapt  Qardner;  who  abandoned  it  as  hopeless 
stant  intercourse  with  virgin  nature  and  savage  in  1886;  The  remaining  colonists  called  on  the 
tribes— daring  recklessness,  unconquerable  en-  Boers  to  unite  with  them,  and-  in  1887  Betief 
ergy,  distrustfulness  of  all  innovations  tending  with  his  followers  crossed  the-  Quathlamba 
to  disturb  a  state  of  society  which  had  been  mountains;  But  at  an  interview  with  the 
established  by  immense  toil  and  danger.  Such  chief  of  the*  Zulu  Gafires,  he  and  his  compan- 
were  the  Boers  when,  in  1814,  the  Gape  colony,  ions  were  treacherously  slain.  The  remnant 
after  several  political  changes,  became  defini-  of  his  followers  now  turned  in  a  southerly  di- 
tively  a  British  possession.  The  Boers  could  rection,  founded  the  settiement  of  Pieter  Ma- 
never  be  reconciled  to  this  change.  The  obsti-  ritzburg,  and,  rallying  under  the  lead  of  the 
nacy  with  which  they  clung  to  their  customs  and  heroio  Pretorius^  utterly  defeated  the  Zulus, 
traoitiona  was  an  insuperable  barrier  between  Feb.  1, 1888.  A  Batavo-African  republic  was 
them  and  their  new  rulers.  Always  consider-  now  organizedf  by  them,  bnt  their  trials  were 
ing  the  British  as  invaders,  they  maintained  not  yet  ended.  In  1840,  Gk>vemor  Napier  by 
a  secret  but  constant  oppcktion  against  all  prodamation  denied  their  right  to  form  an  in- 
efforts  to  Anglicize  the  colony.  The  incon-  dependent  community,  even  beyond  the  boun- 
aiderate  policy  of  several  governors,  who  were  daries  of  the  British  pomeasions.  Their  protes* 
imable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  the  tations  were  not  heeded;  in  1842  a  small 
Boers  had  already  accompl^hed  for  the  civ-  British  foroo  was  landed,  which  the  Boers  had 
ilization  of  the  country,  tended  to  strength-  almost  succeeded  in  starving  out,  when  redn- 
en  that  opposition.  The  vaia  attempts  of  the  forcements  arriving,  compelled  the  Boers  to  re- 
British  auworities  and  missionaries  to  manufac-  tire  from  the  coast  and  to  accept  the  amnesty 
ture  loyal  subjects  out  of  the  savage  Ga&es,  by  offered  to  them  in  exchange  for  their  recogniz- 
treatiDg  them  lUse  civilized  nations,  or  baptiz-  ing  the  British  sovereignty.  However,  many  of 
ing  them,  disgusted  the  Boers,  who,  by  a  long  them,  unwilUng  to  submit,  recrossed  the  moun- 
interoourse  with  those  savages,  had  become  tains  and  settled  in  the  Yaal  re^on.  The  Brit- 
acquainted  with  their  treacherous  character,  lab,  having  possession  of  Natal,  at  <»iee  began  to 
yoL.  m.— 27 
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disturb  the  traditionary  ri^tB  of  the  Boers.    A  of  independent  repnblios.— The  OiUHax  Bim 

homestead  of  8,000  acres  from  the  public  lands  Rbpubuo  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  riyer, 

had  always  been  considered  the  necessary  outfit  W.  and  N.  by  the  Vaal  river,  E.  by  the  Qoath- 

of  every  head  of  a  family  among  the  Boers;  yet|  lamba  or  DraJcenbetg  mountains.    It  extends 

no  sooner  had  the  British  officials  regained  their  875  miles  N.  and  S.,  from  lat  27°  to  31^  8. 

authority  than  they  began  to  survey  the  land  and  290  from  W.  to  £.    Its  area  is  vaguely 

and  curtiul  the  allotments.    The  consequence  estimated  by  English   authorities   at   70,000 

was,  that  a^ain  a  large  portion  of  the  Boers  mi«  sq.   nu,   bu^    according   to   the   calculations 

grated  northward  beyond  the  IQipp  river,  then  of  the  geogriq[>her  Petermann,  is  only  49,027. 

the  northern  boundiu-y  of  NataL    For  8  years  About   f   of  this   countiy   is  inhabited   by 

they  struggled  agunst  the  Zulus,  and  not  one  white  men,  the  number  of  whom  is  set  down 

soldier  was  sent  by  the  government  for  their  at  16,000.    The  mountainous  eastern  section 

Erotection.  When,  at  length,  in  1845,  they  (about  \)  is  inhabited  by  various  OafEre  tribes, 
ad  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Caffi'es  by  The  predominating  character  of  the  country  is 
their  unaided  efforts,  the  colonial  government  that  of  a  high  table-land,  its  average  elevation 
immediately  stepped  forward  and  proclaimed  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  being  about  5,000 
the  Buffalo  river  as  the  northern  boundaiy  of  feet  Immense  "flats*'  or  prairies,  ezceUeut 
Katal,  thus  once  more  subjecting  the  Boers  to  for  grazing  purpoees,  fill  up  the  settled  portions 
British  rule.  Exasperated  by  these  svstematic  of  the  republic.  At  the  Oape  it  is  gener^y 
annoyances,  the  Boers  openly  redstea  the  civil  called  "  a  heavy  grass  country."  It  is  abun- 
officers  sent  among  them,  and  were  immectiate-  dantly  watered  by  numerous  creeks  and  water- 
ly  declared  traitors.  Their  only  reply  was  end-  courses,  which  might  easily  be  applied  to  irri- 
gratiou  to  the  Vaal  countrv.  Smith,  the  gov-  gation,  or  to  industrial  purposes.  The  Boers, 
emor-general,  perceiving  the  blunders  of  his  beinff  principally  cattle  breeders,  have  not  yet 
subordinate  at  rort  Natal,  attempted  to  retain  dev^oped  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
the  Boers  by  promising  them  full  redress  of  country  to  any  considerable  extent.  Goal  and 
their  grievances^  but  it  was  too  late.  Similar  iron  have  been  found  in  many  places;  also, 
events  followed  beyond  the  Quathlamba.  The  gold  on  the  Oaledon  river,  and  in  consequence 
bands,  led  by  Pretorius^  had  settled  in  the  of  this  discovery  the  colony  was  threatened  by 
vicinity  of  the  Griquas  and  BechuanaSi  but,  a  rather  violent  attack  of  the  gold  fever  in 
Feb.  8, 1848,  the  colonial  government  annexed,  1854 ;  but  it  appears  that  the  ''nuggets *'  found 
by  proclamation,  the  Orange  river  sovereign-  were  not  large  enough  to  be  permanently  at- 
ty  to  the  Oape  colony,  under  the  pretext  tractive.  The  climate  is  dry,  temperate^  and 
of  protecting  the  savage  Griquas  against  en-  salubrious,  much  more  so  than  elsewhere  in  the 
croachments  on  their  territory.  The  Boers  same  latitude.  Excellent  roads  have  been  con- 
took  to  arms,  and,  June  17,  Pretorius  drove  structed  by  the  Boers  on  the  prindpal  routes 
the  British  garrison  from  Bloemfontein.  But,  communicating  with  the  Oape  colony  and  Port 
Aug.  22,  Gov.  Smith  crossed  the  Orange  riv-  Natal.  The  republic  is  divided  into  4  districts, 
er  with  a  large  force,  and,  on  Aug.  29,  de-  viz.,  Oaledon  or  Smithfield  district^  Bloemfon- 
feated  tlie  Boers  near  Boomplaats,  after  a  long  tein,  Winburg,  and  Harrysmith  or  Yaal  river 
and  obstinate  resistance.  Pretorius,  and  the  district.  The  principal  towns  are:  Bloemfon- 
m2\]ority  of  his  followers,  unwDling  to  submit  tein,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  200 
to  the  British,  migrated  to  the  north,  beyond  houses,  4  churches,  public  schools,  a  newspi^ier 
the  Yaal  river,  and  there  founded  the  Trans-  office,  a  club-house,  and  a  theatre;  Smith- 
vaal  republic.  Some  12,000  Boers  remained  field,  on  the  Orange  river,  with  many  large 
in  the  Orange  river  country,  but  although  sub-  stores ;  Winburg,  the  former  capital,  containing 
dued  by  force,  they  preserved  their  hosmefeel-  60  houses;  Harrysmith,  the  key  of  the  Port 
ing  against  their  conquerors.  Hie  attempt  to  Natal  road,  and  the  centre  of  what  is  to  be- 
introduce  convicts  into  the  colony  was  so  ener-  come  the  principal  agricultural  district^  no  irri- 
getically  resisted  that  the  government  was  gation  being  required  there.  The  political  or- 
obliged  to  desist.  At  length,  when  the  Oafire  ganization  is  democratic*  An  elective  president 
war,  begun  in  1851,  had  taught  the  government  is  the  chief  ma^trate,  but  congress  (  Volisrad) 
that  a  firm  and  united  action  of  the  entire  has  all  legislative  powers.  On  the  same  nrin- 
white  population  would  be  indispensable  in  or^  ciple  the  districts'  are  governed  by  LaiiddroiU 
der  to  save  southern  Africa  for  European  dvU-  (governors)  and  Heemraden,  J.  T.  Hoffmann 
ization.  wiser  counsels  began  to  prevail,  and  in  is  the  present  chief  ma^trate.  Public  educa- 
1853  the  relinquishment  of  the  Orange  river  tion  is  in  an  exceUent  state,  all  the  districts  be- 
country  to  the  Boers  was  resolved  upon.  On  ing  provided  with  public  sdiools,  churches,  ^to. 
Feb.  23, 1854,  this  act  was  consummated,  and  Alt^iether,  the  Orange  republic  promises  to 
the  Orange  river  republic  recognized  as  an  in-  become  of  great  importance  for  the  future  of 
dependent  state  by  England.  Since  that  time  Southern  Mtiea^  especially  as  it  is  in  direct 
the  2  sister  republics  of  Orange  river  and  communication  with  the  British  colonies. — 
Transvaal  have  rapidly  gained  strength  and  1^  Tbansvaal  Bbpubuo,  extending  frx>m 
power,  and  may  now  be  oonsidered  as  the  van-  lat.  28""  to  22"^  80'  S.,  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
guard  of  advancing  civilization,  perhaps  as  the  Quathlamba  mountains,  S.  by  the  Yaal  river, 
germ  of  a  future  South  African  oonfederaoy  W.  and  N.  by  tiie  Limpopo  river,  and  its  tribu- 
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tary,  the  Meriqaa  riyer.    Its  area,  estimated  white  inhabitants  was  set  down  at  40,000  in 

at  50,000  sq.  m.  by  Stnart,  is  not  less  than  1862.      The  principal  settlements  are:    Pot* 

80,226  sq.  m.,  according  to  Fetermann.    That  che&trom,  containing  100  houses,  and  600  or 

it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Orange  repnb-  600  inhabitants ;  Bnstenbarff,  with  80  houses 

lie  is  shown  by  a  single  glance  npon  the  map.  and  a  church ;  Oirichstadt,  20  houses  and  a  fort, 

The  physiognomy  of  the  country  is  nearly  the  and  Zontpansberg.    These  towns  are  laid  out 

same,  viz.,  an  elevated  table-land,  intersected  very  regularly,  and  are  well  supplied   with 

by  parallel  mountain  ranges  in  the  east.    The  Water. — ^The  Boers  are  represented,  by  those 

soil,  consisting  of  sand,  day,  and  loam,  is  more  who  have  sojourhed  among  them,  as  plain, 

fertile  than  that  of  the  Orange  country.    Its  honest,  straightforward,  pious,  and  nospitable, 

rolling  prairies  are  covered  with  excellent  tall  but  distrustfil  of  foreipiers,  especially  English* 

grass,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and  magnificent  men.    They  live  in  the  most  patriarchal  way 

trees.     In  the  mountainous  region,  primeval .  on  their  plaats  or  cattle-farms,  in  comfortable 

forests  are  frequency  met  with.    The  dioQate  and  spacious,  though  unpretending  dwellings, 

is  similar  to  that  of  southern  Europe.    Its  Beside  cattle-breedm^,  tneir  favorite  occupa- 

salubrity  is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  tion  is  hunting,  in  which  they  show  a  coolness, 

very  old  people,  and  by  the  rapid  natural  in-  self-reliance,  and  intrepidity  equal  only  to  their 

crease  of  the  population.    All  European  and  physical  strength.    Hotels  or  inns  are  unknown, 

many  tropical  vegetables  are  grown  without  amon^  them,  and  no  Boer  is  known  ever  to 

difficulty.    Groves  of  orange-trees  are  found  in  have  denied  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  stran- 

the  vicinity  of  many  settlements.   Maize,  pump-  gers.    In  Livingstone's  recent  work  on  6outh 

kins,  water-melons,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  Africa,  we  find  the  same  favorable  estimate  of 

sugar-cane,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  grapes  are  the  Boers,  allowances  made,  however,  for  those 

raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  nome  con-  who  break  loose  from  British  allegiance,  and 

sumption.  Apple,  pear,  and  peach-tree  cuttings  who  feel  aggrieved  for  being  denied  the  privi- 

bear  fruit  within  4  years,  grape-vines  within  2  lege  of  usmg  the  Hottentots  as  slaves.    The 

years.    But  these  advantf^s  are  all  but  neu-  cruelty  of  these  lawless  members  of  the  Boer 

trallzed  by  the  difficulty  of  communication  community  is  pictured  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in 

with  the  sea-shore.    It  t^es  8  weeks  to  reach  appalling  colors.    They  are  in  the  habit  of 

Port  Natal  from  the  distant  settlements  of  the  pouncing  upon  a  vUlage,  and  capturing  women 

Transvaal.    The  rivers,  of  which  the  oountrr  and  chudren.     But  tiie  Boers  who  have  not 

has  a  good  number,  are  not  navigable,  though  revolted  on  account  of  the  emancipation  of 

some  of  them  may  be  unproved.    Grasshoppers  their  slaves,  are  uniformly  described  by  Dr. 

are  a  constant  plague  to  the  farmer,  while  flies  Livingstone  as  a  worthy  and  industrious  class 

and  other  venomous  insects  often  destroy  hun-  of  people. 

dreds  of  cattie.  The  form  of  government  in  BOETUIUS,  Amonre  Haklius  Tobqxtatub 
the  republic  is  a  pure  democracy.  A  volksrad  Sevebinttb,  a  Roman  statesman,  autiior,  and 
of  some  60  members,  dected  by  ballot  (every  philosof^er,  bom  between  A.  D.  470  and  A.  D. 
white  man  of  21  years  being  entitied  to  vote),  476.  For  more  than  2  centuries  his  &mily  had 
meets  4  times  every  year  at  different  places,  been  illustrious  in  Rome.  His  grandfather  Ha- 
This  body  unites  all  legislative  and  executive  vius  was  prefect  of  the  pretorians  when  he 
powers.  It  appoints  for  each  district  or  parish  was  murdered  by  order  of  Yalentinian  HI.,  A. 
(the  number  of  districts  being  equal  to  that  of  D.  466.  His  fatiier  was  consul,  A.  D.  487,  but 
the  churches)  military  and  civil  officers,  viz.,  died  while  his  son  was  yet  a  diild.  Though 
oommanders-in-chie^  commanders,  field-cornets  now  an  orphan,  his  mother  having  died  at  a 
(colonels,  minors,  and  captains),  landdroets^  and  still  earlier  period,  the  younff  Bo^tmus  was  not 
heemradin.  The  number  of  commanders-in-  friendless.  Symmachus  took  him  to  his  home, 
ehie^  in  1862,  was  4,  of  whom  the  first  was  and  educated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 
the  celebrated  Pretorius,  the  terror  of  all  Gaf-  BoSthius  commenced  his  public  career  soon  af- 
fredcHn;  the  second,  Fotgieter,  one  of  the  ter  finishing  his  education,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
founders  of  the  republic.  Both  died  iu  1868.  the  highest  dignities  and  offices.  He  attained 
The  landdrosts  have  administrative  as  well  as  the  rank  of  patrician  while  under  the  legal  a^e, 
jndidal  powers ;  they  and  then:  messengers  are  was  consul  in  A.  D.  610,  and  subsequentiy  jvnnr- 
the  only  salaried  officers.  There  are  no  taxes,  0ip9  senatue.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  married 
the  expenses  of  government  being  raised  by  the  Rustician&  the  daughter  of  his  guardian  Sym- 
granting  of  traders*  licenses,  &o.  Every  white  machus,  who  bore  him  2  sons,  Aurelius  Anidua 
man  is  entitied  to  a  homestead  of  8,000  acres  Symmachus,  and  Anicius  Manlins  Severinus, 
from  the  public  lands.  Slavery,  properly  both  of  whom  were  afterward  consuls.  Not- 
speaking,  has  no  legal  existence,  but  the  Boen  withstanding  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties, 
keep  a  number  of  semi-civilized  Hottentots  as  he  found  leisure  to  translate  several  mathemat- 
l^x>rers  and  herdsmen.  The  institution  is  in  ical  and  philosophical  works  fr^m  the  GredL 
the  strictest  sense  a  patriarchal  one,  more  so  to  indulge  his  talent  for  the  construction  of 
than  anywhere  else  in  modem  times.  The  curious  machines,  and  to  scatter  charity  with 
number  of  laborers  which  every  settler  may  a  liberal  hand  among  the  poor  of  Rome,  wheth- 
hold  on  his  property  is  restricted  to  6  or  6  by  er  natives  or  strangers.  His  reputation  for 
custom,  if  not  by  law.    ^o  whole  number  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  virtue,  at  length  attract- 
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ed  the  attention  of  Theodorio,  king  of  the  Os-  chief  literary  relics  of  Alfred.  The  best  editions 

trogotbs,  who  appointed  him  magUt&r  officio-  of  the  woru  of  Bo^thins  are  those  pnblished 

rum  at  his  oonrt    For  some  years  Bodthios  at  Basel  in  folio  in  1570,  and  at  Glasgow  in  4rto. 

ei\joyed  the  friendship  of  this  monarch,  and  on  in  1761.    The  best  edition  of  theBe  Consolor 

the  occasion  of  the  inangoration  of  his  2  sons  in  tione  Fhilo9ophim  is  that  of  J.  S.  Oardale,  which 

the  consulate,  A.  D.  622.  he  prononnced  a  glow-  appeared  in  1828,  with  notes  and  English  trans- 

ing  panegyric  on  his  barbarian  patron.    His  lation.    


portnnity  to  effect  his  min.    At  length  Albi-  mnoh  in  dSspate  as  his  somame,  which  is  writ- 
nns,  a  noble  Roman,  haying  been  accused  of  ten  in  at  least  6  different  way&    The  '^Bio- 
treason  by  the  dictator  O^rianua^  Bo^thios  sraphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,'' 
not  only  undertook  his  defence,  bat  in  the  however,  gives  it  Boece.    He  was  descend- 
conrse  of  it  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  liberty  ed  of  a  ^oiily  who  enjoyed  the  barony  of 
and  patriotism,  and  the  past  glory  and  greatness  Panbride.     He  was   educated  first  at  Dun* 
of  Kome.    It  was  not  difflcidt  to  convince  the  dee,  and  then  at  Paris,  and  called  to   the 
distrustftd  Theodorio  that  the  man  who  was  professorship   of  philosophy  in    the   ooUege 
capable    of   uttering    such    sentiments    was  of  Montaigu,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
equally  capable  of  conceiving  the  scheme  of  with  Erasmus,  which  resralted  in  a  mutual  ea- 
froeing  and  restoring  Rome.    He  was  accord'  teem,  peTX)etuated  through  Ufe.  EromMontaigu, 
in^ly  arrested,  with  Symmachus,  and  without  he  was  called  to  the  first  presidency  of  Aber- 
bemg  allowed  to  defend  themselves,  they  were  deen  college,  in  1600.    He  expresses  regret  at 
stripped  of  their  property,  and  sentcoiced  to  suf-  leaving  the  learned  society  by  which  he  was 
fer  an  ignominious  death.    Bo&thius  was  taken  surrounded  in  France,  but  says  that  he  was  ix^ 
to  Pavia,  and  imprisoned  in  the  baptistery  of  its  fluenced  by  gifts  and  promises,  amon^  which 
church,  where  he  wrote  that  celebrated  work  we  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  re^K>n  the 
on  which  his  fiune  as  an  author  and  philoso-  apparently  remunerative  salary  of  £2  8s.  ster- 
pher  chiefly  rests.    He  was  executed  there,  ling  money,  which  the  incumbent  of  the  pred- 
either  by  being  beheaded,  or  by  bein^  first  tor-  dency  of  Ab^een  ei\joyed.     But  this  was  in 
tured  and  then  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  aday  when  a  royal  pensionary  was  munifioenlly 
The  day,  the  season,  and  tiie  year  of  his  exe-  provided  with  £10.    Bodthius,  in  addition  to  the 
cution  are  alike  uncertain.    In  A.  D.  722  a  presidency  of  Aberdeen,  was  canon  of  Aber- 
oenotaph  was  erected  in  his  hono^  in  the  deen   and   rector  of    Tyrie.     BoGthiua  has 
church  of  St  Pietro  Oielo  d'Oro,  by  Luitpran-  written  2  important  works.     The  first  is  a 
dus,  king  of  the  Lombards ;  and  in  A.  D.  990,  history  or  biography  of  the  bishop  of  Aber- 
a  still  more  magnificent  one,  with  an  epitaph  deen,  and  published  m  1622.    He  commenced, 
by  Pope  Sylvester  11.,  was  raised  to  hisnnemo-  after   the   death  of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  his 
ry  by  the  emperor  Otho  IH.    As  late  as  A.  D.  patron  (1614),  out  of  gratitude,  to  write  his 
1684  the  baptistery  in  which  BoSthius  had  life.     The  work  soon  enlarged  into   an  ea- 
been  imprisoned,  was  to  be  seen  at  Pavia.    He  tire   change  of  plan,  so   as  to  take  in  all 
was  long  regarded  by  the  Catholic  church  as  a  the   bbhops   of  the  see.  and  so  became  a 
saint  and  a  martsrr,  and  in  after  times  many  very  valuable   history  of  the   see  itsel£  as 
traditions  were  current  about  his  intimacy  with  weU  as  of  the  college.    The  second  work  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  the  mirades  which  he  had  Bo^thius  is  that  on  which  his  £Eune  mainly  de- 
wrought  during  his  life  and  at  his  death.    The  pends,  namely,  his  '*  History  of  Scotland,"  pub- 
theory  has  recentiy  been  maintained,  however,  lished  6  years  later  (1627).    It  contains,  it  is 
that  he  was  not  a  Ohrlstian  at  all,  and  that  the  true^  mam  that  is  &bulous,  and  its  author 
theological  compilations  ascribed  to  Mm  were  has  been  seriously  changed  in^  later  years  with 
written  by  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a  very  unscholarly  plagiarism  in  maiking  it  up, 
The  greatest  of  his  works  is  that  which  he  and  by  others  with  too  much  fertility  of  im- 
composed  in  prison  at  Pavia  whUe  awaiting  ex-  agination,  not   only  in  inventing   materials, 
ecution,  and   entitied  J)e  Consolations  Fhilo-  but  imagining  authorities  for  them.    However 
9ophim.  It  is  an  imaginary  dialogue,  alternately  this  may  be^  his  '^Histonr  of  Scotland"  was 
in  prose  and  verse,  between  tiie  author  and  the  first  attempt  worthy  of  record  to  put  down 
{philosophy.    Its  tone,  though  not  strictiy  Ghris-  at  least  a  littie  that  was  historical,  with  much, 
tian,  is  moral  and  elevated ;  its  style  is  eloquent,  perhi^  that  was  fabulous,  of  Scotland.    Aa 
perspicuous,  and  pure,  and  its  arguments  inge-  such,  the  work  and  the  author  are  deserving  of 
niouB.    It  had  great  fiune  in  the  middle  ages,  a  charitable  judgment,  when  we  take  into  ao- 
and  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  count  the  tim^  on  which  the  Aberdeen  pren- 
central  and  western  Europe,  and  even  into  dent  felL    His  imagination  is  doubtless  more 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.    But  the  most  fertllethanhisjudgment  ismature,but  anairof 
celebrated  of  these  translations  was  that  into  freedom  breathes  throughout  the  entire  work, 
Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  which  has  a  pe-  which,  while  it  testifies  to  his  Scotch  Uood, 
culiar  interesLboth  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  should  win  all  honor  from  Scotch  hearts.    The 
specimens  of  English  literature,  and  one  of  the  publication  of  his  history  drew  a  tefltimonial 
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firom  the  magietrates  of  Aberdeen,  oharaoter*  poses  in  the  economy  of  nature.    The  increase 

istlc  of  the  times.    Tliey  voted  "to  Maister  of  sudi  plants. -which  suck  up  the  moistoie  of 

Hector  Boeoe,  a  ton  of  wine,  or  at  his  option  the  air  and  hold  it  like  a  sponge,  may  conyert 

£20  to  bay  a  new  bonnet^'    Erasmus  says  of  even  places  naturally  dry  into  bogs.    Lands 

him  he  was  "  a  man  that  did  not  know  how  to  covered  with  heavy  forests  have  been  known, 

make  a  lye,^'  and  in  a  contemporary  poetic  on  the  trees  being  killed  by  some  cause,  to  be 

eulogy  he  is  thus  embalmed:  thus  bnried  nnder  the  ffphagnons  vegetation, 

lialster  Hector of  stoMe  Undo  and glorle,  BXid  the  prostrated  trees,  orotected  by  it  firom 

In  Albion  BiAce  storiee  wee  began,  decay,  have,  ages  afterward,  been  dug  out  per- 

^??T'T%fn;5i?XSr  ^^^y  ^"^  ^  i&itare,  and  more  solid  and 

Maister  In  tft,  doctor  In  theoiogie;  heavy  than  the  same  wood  could  have  been 

inAUsdenoeoneprolbandederkeisiie.  made  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  seasoning. 

BOETIE,  Etiensb  ds  la,  a  French  anthOr,  Such  was  the  case  when  the  famous  levels  of 

the  friend  of  Montaigne,  bom  at   Sarlat,  in  Hatfield  Ohase  in  Yorkshire  were  drained  and 

what  is  now  the  department  of  Dordogne,  converted  into  arable  and  pasture*  lands.    This 

Nov.   1,    1630,    died    Aug.    18,    1668.      He  tract  of  180,000  acres  was  stripped  of  its  forests 

was  celebrated  in   childhood,  bis  precocious  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  refhge  these 

works,  whic^  were  translations,  being  widely  anorded  to  the  ancient  Britons.   In  the  lime  of 

known  in  France,  and  became  a  prominent  Charles  I.  it  was  the  largest  chase  of  red  deer 

counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but  in  En^and,  belonging  to  this  monarch.    When 

is  now  dbiefly  remembered  because  Montaigne  cleared  up,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th 

published  some  of  his  works,  and  recorded  in  a  century,  vast  quantities  of  excellent  timber,  of 

few  touching  pages  the  friendship  which  exist-  pines,  oak,  birch,  beech,  ^,  were  extracted 

ed  between  them.    His  discourse  on  volxmtary  from  beneath  the  morass.     The  nines  were 

servitude,  a  violent  philippic  against  royalty,  many  of  great  dsse,  80  yards  louff  ana  more,  and 

w«8  written  in  his  18th  year,    fie  died  in  the  in  such  condition,  as  to  be  sold  for  the  masts 

arms  of  Montugne,  and  to  him  is  dedicated  and  keels  of  ships.    Oaks,  black  as  ebony, 

Montaigne^s  famous  chapter  on  "  Friendship.^^  abounded,  capable  of  being  used ;  ash  trees 

BOiTTGER,  Adolf,  a  living  German  poet,  were  the  only  trees  found  decayed.    Many  of 

dramatist,  and  translator,  bom  at  Leipsic,  May  the  trees  were  of  extraordinary  sizeu  some  larger 

21,  1816.    Among  his  various  writings,  his  than  any  now  known  in  Great  Britain.    Upon 

translations  of  Byron,  and  Shakespeare's  "  As  them  were  retained  the  marks  of  the  axe,  and 

You  Like  it,''  *' Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  some  still  held  the  wooden  wedges  used  to  rend 

and  *^Much  Ado   about  Nothing,"  are  most  them.  Broken  axe-heads  were  discovered,  links 

admired.    He  has  also  translated  Goldsmith's  of  chains,  and  coins  of  Vespasian  and  other 

poems,  Pope,  printed  in   184S,  Milton,  and  Roman  emperors.    The  great  cedar  swamps 

Ossian.  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  also  retam 

BOG,  an  Irish  word,  literally  meamn^  soft,  in  their  peaty  soil  much  valuable  timber,  the 
applied  in  Great  Britain  to  extensive  districts  relics  of  forests  of  imknown  age.  Dr.  Kitchell, 
of  marshy  land,  such  as  we  commonly  call  in  the  state  geologist,  reports  that  an  extensive 
this  country  swamps.  They  consist,  in  Europe,  business  has  long  been  carried  on  in  extracting 
80  universallv  of  peat,  that  this  substance  is  this  ancient  timber  and  converting  it  into 
there  generally  regarded  essential  to  a  bog.  As  shingles.  The  logs  are  discovered  by  thrusting 
we  use  the  word,  it  is  in  the  sense  of  quagmire :  an  iron  rod  down  through  the  mucL  till  one  is 
any  soft  and  wet  spot,  into  which  a  man  would  strack  and  traced  along  its  length.  Some  have 
sink  in  attempting  to  cross  it,  being  called  a  been  found  80  feet  long,  of  diameter  4, 6,  and  6 
bog.  The  tme  bog  is  most  commonly  found  in  feet,  and  1  of  7  feet  They  retain  their  buoy- 
northern  latitudes,  and  in  districts  where  great  ancy,  and  float  with  the  side  uppermost  which 
humidity  prevails.  Their  ntuation  is  not  necee-  was  in  the  swamp  the  under  one.  Bogs  covered 
earily  low,  nor  their  surface  leveL  Some  of  the  with  living  forests,  as  these  cedar  swamps,  re- 
great  Iriflli  bogs  present  even  a  hilly  appearance,  oeive  new  accumul^ons  of  vegetable  matters 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  result  of  uie  spread  of  firom  the  continual  waste  of  their  foliage  and  of 
the  mosses  in  their  lateral  growth  from  lower  the  smaller  shrubs^  which  grow  among  the 
situations  over  intervening  higher  grounds.  In  trees.  The  forest^  once  swept  off  by  fire  or 
places  naturally  moist,  by  the  abimdance  of  other  cause,  are  seldom  restored.  The  waters, 
springs,  or  around  shallow  nonds,  the  mosses,  obstracted  by  the  tmnksandbranche&  stagnate; 
lichens,  heaths,  and  grasses  nourish,  which  by  the  mosses  then  take  possession  of  the  surfetce, 
their  4>i^Ad  produce  the  great  peat-bogs,  or  and  unless  this  is  drained,  the  spongy  covering 
mosses.  They  encroach  upon  the  ponds  and  increases  in  the  manner  already  described,  m 
fill  them  up  with  luxuriant  living  vegetation  some  instances  it  has  been  known  to  swell  up- 
and  the  accumulations  of  decayed  matter.  The  ward,  till  the  surface  of  the  bog  became  higher 
moss  caUed  spTiognum  pdltutre  grows  more  than  the  ground  around.  Bogs  in  this  oondi- 
abundanUy  thtan  the  rest,  and  like  the  coral  in  tion,  when  overcharged  by  excessive  rains^ 
the  ocean,  the  new  srowth  above  leaves  the  have  been  known  to  burst,  and  their  contents 
lower  portion  behind  dead  and  buried,  but,  to  be  discharged  with  great  violence  upon  the 
nevertheless,  hid  away  for  more  important  pur-  lower  lands.    Such  a  phenomenon  occurred  in 
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the  &inoiis  Soliray  mossi  on  the  westeni  oon-  Upon  a  map  of  the  island  is  seen,  between  Sligo 
fines  of  Englimd  and  Scotland,  Dec  16,  17T2.  baj  and  Galway  baj,  a  portion  on  the  western 
This  mosB,  of  abont  7  miles  in  cironmferenoe,  ooast^  projecting  into  the  ocean  from  the  main 
stretched  along  an  eminence  eleyated  from  60  body  of  the  island.  A  strip  of  this  width, 
to  80  feet  above  the  fertile  plain  between  it  and  extended  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the 
the  riTer  Esk.  The  snrfiuse,  of  some  consistency,  oonntry,  inolndes  abont  i  of  the  area  of  the 
Tibrated  to  the  tread,  and  might  be  easily  pushed  island,  and  in  this  portion  are  found  abont  f  of 
through  with  a  pole,  which  descended  in  the  its  b<^  leaving  ont  of  the  aooonnt  the  smsll 
soft  muck  from  15  to  20  feet.  It  wss  in  this  ones  not  exoeeduiff  abont  800  acres  each.  The 
treabherons  bog  that  a  troop  of  horse  belonging  whole  amount  of  oog  sur&ce  is  2,881,000  acres, 
to  the  Scotch  army,  being  routed  at  the  battle  nearly  all  of  whidi  forms  one  almost  connected 
of  Solway  by  the  army  of  Henry  Yin.,  in  the  mass.  The  great  bog  of  Allen,  east  of  the 
year  1542,  were  ingulfed.  The  tale  was  tra-  Shannon,  extends  50  mUes  in  lengtti  by  2  to  8 
ditional,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  the  exhumation  in  bread^  This  is  diyided  by  occasional  high 
by  modem  peat^diggers  of  a  nuux  and  horse  in  lands  into  several  bogs.  They  all  consist  of 
complete  armor,  in  the  place  where  the  a£hir  peat,  averaging  about  25  feet  in  thickness,  never 
was  said  to  have  happened.  At  the  time  of  Its  less  than  12,  nor  more  than  42.  The  npper  10 
bursting,  greater  rams  had  prevailed  than  for  feet  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  the  fibres  of  the 
2  centuries  previously.  In  the  night  of  Dec.  15,  mosses  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  a  light 
the  shepherds  of  Eskdale  were  aroused  from  turf  of  blackish  brown  color  underlies  this,  in 
their  hamlets  by  the  incursion  of  a  strange  tide  which  the  fibres  of  moss  may  still  be  perceived, 
of  black  mud,  which  slowly  spread  around  This  variety  may  extend  10  feet  deeper.  "At  a 
them  like  a  current  of  lava.  The  members  of  greater  depth  tiie  fibres  of  vegetable  matter 
85  families  saved  their  lives  with  difficulty,  cease  to  be  viable,  the  color  of  the  turf  be- 
while  their  farms,  covering  about  400  acres,  comes  blacker,  and  the  substance  much  more 
were  buried  with  the  most  of  their  property,  compact,  its  properties  as  fhel  more  valuable, 
Thecottages  were  some  of  them  almost  wholly  and  gradually  mcreastng  in  the  degree  of 
covered,  and  others  were  buried  in  '^e  peat  blackness  and  compactness  proportionate  to  its 
earth  to  the  thatch  of  the  roofs. — ^Peat  bogs  are  depth ;  near  the  bottom  of  the  bog  it  forms  a 
remarkable  for  their  propertv  of  preserving  black  mass,  which  when  dry  has  a  strong  re- 
animal  substances  from  putrefaction.  Severu  semblance  to  pitch  or  bituminous  coal,  having 
instances  are  recorded  of  bodies,  that  had  been  a  conchoidal  fracture  in  every  direction,  with  a 
long  buried  in  them,  being  subsequently  ex-  black,  shining  lustre,  and  susceptible  of  re- 
humed  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  per-  oeiving  a  considerable  polish."  (Report  of  sur- 
sons  but  Just  deceased.  In  June,  1747,  itie  veyors  appointed  by  Parliament,  1810.)  As 
body  of  a  lady  of  the  olden  time  was  taken  from  the  peat  is  removed  for  ftxel,  more  is  supplied 
a  peat  bcMf  in  Lincolnshire,  6  feet  below  tite  every  year  by  the  growth  of  the  moss.  An  in- 
surface.  The  head  and  feet  were  nearly  bent  crease  in  the  thickness  of  this  has  been  noticed 
together,  and  the  skin,  nails,  and  hair  were  of  2  inches  in  a  single  year. — ^In  England  the 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  Upon  the  feet  largest  lowland  bog  is  Ohatmoss,  in  the  county 
were  leathern  shoes  or  sandals,  each  cut  out  of  of  Lancaster.  It  is  6  miles  long,  of  8  miles 
a  single  piece  of  tanned  ox-bide,  folding  about  ^eatest  breadth,  and  contains  7,000  acres.  It 
the  foot  and  heel,  and  piked  witii  iron.  Such  is  a  mass  of  pure  vegetable  matter,  without  any 
are  described  by  Chancer,  as  being  worn  in  his  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  material,  from 
time.  In  the  Irish  bogs  the  remains  of  animals  10  to  80  feet  in  depth.  The  lower  portion  is 
are  fre^ently  met  with,  that  have  long  been  black,  compact,  and  heavy,  somewhat  resem- 
extinct  m  that  country,  and  of  which,  as  living,  bling  coal. — Our  own  great  bogs  differ  from 
no  mention  is  made  in  history  or  tx^tion — as  those  of  northern  Europe  in  presenting  the 
different  species  of  the  deer,  elk,  dH>.  In  most  vegetable  matter  in  a  more  decomposed  state^ 
northern  countries  bogs  are  met  with  of  vast  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  mack  than  of 
extent  and  in  great  numbers.  They  cover  sudi  peat  In  the  great  Dismal  swamp,  the  extent 
large  districts,  that  they  possess  a  geograpbicHsl  of  which  is  about  40  miles  N.  and  S.  and  25 
importance,  while  the  materials  of  wMch  they  mQes  E.  and  W.,  little  true  peat  appears  to  be 
are  composed  give  them  no  little  geological  in-  found.  The  soil  is  perfectly  black,  consisting 
terest,  from  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  mode  wholly  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  depth  of 
of  formation  of  the  more  ancient  carbomferons  about  15  feet.  When  dug  up  and  enpoaed  at 
deposits  of  the  coal  measures.  The  great  peat  the  surface,  it  rapidly  decomposes.  The  snr- 
marsh  of  Montoire  in  France,  near  uie  mouth  face  is  covered  with  mosses,  reeds,  ferns,  and 
of  the  Loire,  is  said  to  have  a  drcumference  of  aquatic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  white  ceoar  is 
50  leagues.    This  is  somewhat  hu:ger  than  the  abundant,  as  in  all  our  swamps,  and  they,  and 

Sreat  Dismal  swamp  of  Virginia  and  Nortii  the  taJl  cypress  also,  fhmish  timber  of  such 

arolina,  and  but  Mttle  inferior  to  the  area  value,  that  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  tangled 

covered  by  the  swamps  that  make  up  the  Oke-  morass  have  been  penetrated  by  canals  in  search 

finokee  in  Georgia,  which  is  said  to  be  about  180  of  it    In  its  central  portion,  the  surface  b 

miles  in  circumference.    But  the  central  por-  found  to  be  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest,  and 

tion  of  Ireland  is  the  great  region  of  bogs,  the  general  level  of  the  swamp  is  above  that  of 
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the  adjoining  oonntiy.  Throtighont  the  cotm-  n|>on  the  other.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  ad- 
try,  along  the  seaboard  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  mirabl/ adapted  for  promoting  the  rapid  growth 
swamps  of  this  character  are  of  frequent  oocor-  of  many  plants,  as  is  evident  from  the  Inxnri- 
rence.  Their  onter  portions  are  sometimes  ant  natural  growth  which  usually  coyers  it. 
wooded  swamps,  while  within  they  present  BOG-  0R£!,  a  variety  of  iron  ore-,  which  col- 
moss-covered  heaths,  stretching,  like  the  western  lects  in  low  places,  being  washed  down  in  a 
prairies,  further  than  the  eye  can  see,  and  dotted  soluble  fdrm  in  the  waters,  which  flow  over 
occasionally  with  dumps  or  titHe  islands  of  rocks  or  sand»  containing  oxide  of  iron,  and 
trees.  In  New  England,  the  north-western  precipitated  in  a  solid  form,  as  the  waters 
states,  and  Oanada,  the  bogs  furnish  genuine  evaporate.  It  is  deposited  in  the  bottoms  of 
peat,  and  some  of  those  bordering  the  great  ponds  as  well  as  swamps,  and  is  found  in  beds 
uJces  are  of  great  extent  Over  one  of  uiese  now  dry,  above  the  level  at  which  it  must  origi- 
the  traveller  is  carried  upon  the  great  western  nally  have  been  collected,  or  else  these  are  the 
railroad  in  Canada  West,  between  Chatham  and  proauct  of  springs  which  have  now  disap- 
Lake  St.  Clair.  Upon  Long  Island,  near  New  pared.  The  roots  of  trees  appear  to  have  an 
York  city,  the  bogs  present  a  marked  feature  mfluence  in  reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  in 
along  the  sandy  coast,  and  their  structure  is  the  sands  they  come  in  contact  with,  to  the 
finely  exposed  in  the  excavations  made  for  the  protoxide,  by  the  action  of  some  organic  acid. 
Brooklyn  aqueduct  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  By  this  action  the  ore  is  rendered  soluble,  and 
are  foxmd  to  be  the  repositories  of  the  remains  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  b^  change  to  an  in- 
<^  the  mastodon.  (See  Allttvium.)  The  rich  soluble  salt,  induced  by  the  mfluence  of  the  air 
black  mud  from  the  ponds  and  marshes  of  this  or  other  causes.  As  the  waters  run  among 
distiict  has  been  extracted  by  hundreds  and  deposits  of  vegetable  matters,  and  this  change 
thousands  of  cart  loads,  and  is  piled  up  as  waste  slowly  takes  place,  the  oxide  of  iron  replaces 
in  the  adjoining  flelds.  The  surface  of  the  heaps  the  woody  fibre,  retaining  in  its  more  solid 
spread  in  the  a^oining  fields,  is  covered  with  material  the  exact  form  of  the  branches  of 
an  effervescence  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  exhala-  trees,  of  the  small  twigs,  and  even  of  the  leaves, 
tions  from  which  fill  the  air  around  with  sul-  with  their  delicate  reticulations.  Beds  of  bright 
phurous  fumes.  As  this  muck  is  prepared  in  red  peroxide  of  iron,  made  up  entirely  of  masses 
this  region,  it  is  far  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  these  forms,  which  are  true  ferruginous 
of  the  farmer  than  the  more  compact  peat,  petrifactions,  are  met  with  in  a  great  number 
which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the  English  agri-  of  localities,  and  worked  as  iron  ore.  The  bog 
cnlturists.  The  latter  is  made  productive  by  ore  deposits  of  Monmouth  co,,  N.  J.,  contain 
first  exposing  it  for  months  to  the  decomposing,  them,  among  other  varieties  of  the  ore.  In 
action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  by  which  it  is  Piscataquis  county.  Me.,  a  very  remarkable  and 
brought  to  the  condition  of  the  natural  muck,  productive  bed  of  these  petrifactions  has  ftir- 
It  is  then  esteemed  so  valuable  that,  according  nished  the  supplies  of  ore  to  the  Katahdin  iron 
to  the  statement  of  an  experienced  Lancashire  works.  In  the  ponds  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass., 
farmer,  2  loads  of  it  being  made  into  a  compost  bog  ores  were  found  so  abundantly,  that  in 
with  1  load  of  animal  manure,  the  product  is  the  early  part  of  this  century  no  less  than 
equal  to  8  loads  of  the  latter  substance.  It  has  10  small  blast-furnaces  were  kept  in  operation 
been  used  to  similar  advantage  in  Watertown,  by  them.  As  the  supplies  became  exnausted, 
Mass.,  with  the  same  proportion  of  spent  ashes  more  ores  of  the  same  class  were,  for  a  time, 
in  place  of  the  animtd  manure.  It  is  a  great  ab-  brought  from  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  and  cart- 
aorbent  of  ammonia,  and  is  used  to  best  advan-  ed  back  into  the  country  to  keep  the  works 
tage  by  sprinkling  over  the  compost  heaps  the  in  operation.  From  the  bottoms  of  the  ponds 
ammoniacal  liquors  of  the  gas  works  or  urine,  the  ore  was  raised  into  boat&  as  oysters  aro 
Lime  is  not  so  proper  a  substance  to  mix  with  gathered,  with  long  tongs.  It  was  found  in 
it,  though  a  small  quantity  may  well  enough  be  lumps  of  various  sizes,  some  weighing  even  500 
added  to  the  other  materials,  particularly  if  lbs. ;  but  usually  it  occurs  in  small,  irregular- 
any  acid  substance  be  present  The  metiiod  shaped  pieces,  or  in  the  form  of  shot.  When 
adopted  in  England  of  reclaiming  bogs  is,  after  taken  from  swamps,  the  workmen  were  careful 
thorough  draining,  to  mix  the  clay  from  tiie  to  cover  the  cavities  with  loose  earth,  leaves, 
bottom  of  the  drains  with  the  surface  peat,  and  bu£^es,  &c.,  calculating  upon  another  growth  in 
to  repeat  this  practice  every  few  years.  In  10  or  15  years;  but  their  expectations  were 
8ome  cases  the  surface  is  burned  over  to  the  sometimes  realii^ed  in  7  years.  Ehrenberg  has 
depth  of  1  to  3  feet,  and  upon  the  ashes  thus  detected  in  the  ochreous  matters  that  form  bog 
formed,  the  clay  or  earth  from  below  is  spread  iron  ore,  immense  numbers  of  organic  bodies, 
to  make  a  soil/  which,  indeed,  make  up  the  substance  of  the 
BOG  EARTH,  the  soil  often  called  muck,  ochre.  They  consist  of  slender  articulated 
highly  charged  with  decomposed  vegetable  plates  or  threads,  partly  silicious,  and  partlv 
matters,  which  accumulates  in  bogs  and  low  ferruginous,  of  what  he  considered  an  animal- 
situations.  It  is  composed  essentially  of  si*  cule;  but  which  are  now  commonly  regarded  by 
lidous  matter  and  vegetable  mould  or  humus,  naturalists  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  king- 
It  constitutes  an  excellent  soil  for  cultivation  dom,  and  are  referred  to  the  classes  called 
when  mixed  with  sand,  by  carting  either  one  diaUmaeem  and  demnidicB.     Bog  ore  contains 
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phosphoins,   arsenic,   and    other  impniitieB,  biliiy.  and  waa  Beat  as  secretaiy  of  legation  to 

which  greatlj  impair  its  qualities  for  prodaoii^  Dresden.     There  he  had  an  opportonity  to 

strong  irooi    The  pig-metal  obtained  from  it  is  study  the  masterpieces  of  art,  and  enrich  lus 

so  brittle,  that  it  breaks  to  pieces  bj  falling  gentle  and  affectionate  imagination.    He  pnb- 

npon  the  hard  ground;  but  the  foreign  matters  Bshed  songs  and  other  poems,  whose  principal 

which  weaken  it,  also  give  to  the  melted  oast-  characteristios  are  tenderness,  nidyetd,  and  love 

iron  great  fluidity,  whidi  causes  it  to  be  in  de-  of  nature.  He  edited  yarious  periodicals,  and  was 

mand  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cJWhingpL  the  patronized  by  Catharine  H.,  who  adyanced  him 

metal  flowing  into  the  minutest  cayities  or  the  rapidly  to  offices  which  did  not  impede  his  po- 

mould,  and  retaining  the  sharp  outlines  desired,  etical  studies  and  productions.  After  &e  dea^ 

The  iron  made  from  the  bog  ores  of  Snowhill,  of  his  benefactress  he  retired  from  the  public 

on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  notwith-  seryice,  and  epent  the  rest  of  his  days  at  a 

standing  its  great  britdeness,  brings  a  high  country  seat  in  the  interior  of  Bussia. 
price,  for  mixing  with  other  qualities  of  metaL        BOGENHAUSEN,  a  yillage  of  upper  Bayaria, 

at  the  great  stoye  fonnderies  of  Albany  ana  on  the  Isar,  and  2  miles  distant  from  Munich. 

Troj.  for  produdng  the  best  material  for  their  The  royal  obseryatory  of  Munich,  one  of  the 

excellent  castings.    Bog  ores  are  yery  easily  best  in  Europe,  was  erected  here  in  1817. 
conyerted  into  iron,  and  when  they  can  be  pro-        BOGHAZ  KTEUI,  or  Eswxe,  or  Eoi  (prob- 

cured  to  mix  with  other  kinds  of  ore,  they  pro-  ably  identical  with  the  ancient  Taoium^  a  yil- 

duce  a  yery  beneficial  effect,  both  in  the  run-  lage  of  Asia  Minor,  188  miles  8.  W.  of  Amasia. 

ning  of  the  furnace,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  It  is  thought  to  haye  been  the  dte  of  the  great 

iron.    For  these  reasons,  as  also  for  the  diecm-  temple  of  Jupiter  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  in 

ness  with  which  they  are  obtained,  it  is  an  od-  addition  to  some  remains,*  supposed  to  be  of 

ject  to  haye  them  at  hand,  though  they  seldom  this  temple,  it  contains  the  ruins  of  a  cydopean 

yield  more  than  80  to  85  per  cent  of  cast-iron,  wall  and  2  fortresses.    Yarious  bas-relie&  are 

BOGARDUS,  EyEBABDUs,  the  first  minister  also  to  be  seen  here, 
of  New  York,  came  out  with  Goyemor  Wouter       BOGUPOOB,  or  BHA.GUifORB,  a  district  of 

yan  TwiUer,  in  1688.    He  had  a  house  and  Bengal,  between  lat  24*^  17'  and  26""  20'  N.,  and 

stable  on  what  is  now  Broad  street    He  was  long.  86^  16'  and  88^  3'  E. ;  area,  5,806  sq.  m. ; 

of  the  communion  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  pop.  stated  at  2,000,000,  i  of  whom  are  Moham- 

church,  married  and  remained  here  xmtil  1647,  medans,  and  the  rest  Bramimsts.  The  district  is 

not  always  on  the  best  terms  with  the  goyem-  trayersed  by  the  Ganges  and  seyeral   smidl 

ors,  and  was  drowned  on  his  passage  home,  streams.    It  is  exceedingly  hilly,  and  so  stony 

Sept.  27, 1647.  that  a  small  portion  eyen  of  the  oomparatiyely 

^OGDAN,  Neqbtjl,  son  and  successor  of  leyel  land  is  unfit  for  the  plough.    The  hill  dis- 

Stephen  the  Great,  goyemor  of  Moldayia,  who,  trict  is  inhabited  by  mountaineers  of  sayage  char- 

at  his  death  in  1522,  counselled  his  son  to  an-  acter,  among  whom  a  peculiar  kind  of  judicial 

ticipate  by  yolnntary  submission  to  the  Turks,  authority  has  been  established  by  the  company, 

an  ineyitable  conquest   Bogdandid  not  at  first  Slayery  is  permitted. — ^The  capital  city,  of  the 

follow  this  counsel ;  but  haying  lost  within  a  same  name,  268  N.  W.  of  Oalcutta,  is  of  modem 

year  the  battle  of  MohacsL  and  Hungary  haying  erection,  on  the  riyer  Ganges;   pop.   about 

been  inyaded  by  a  large  Turkish  force,  he  sent  80,000,  the  greater  part  Mohammedans.  There 

to  Solyman  offers  of  submission.    He  was  re-  is  a  small  Catholic  church  under  the  charge  of 

ceiyed  with  fkyor  by  the  sultan,  and  in  return  a  priest  sent  from  the  propaganda  at  Borne, 

for  an  annual  tribute  of  4,000  crowns  of  gold,  and  a  district  school  where  English  is  taught, 

beside  numerous  horses  and  falcons,  Mol£iyia  which  was  attended,  in  1852,  by  115  pupils, 

was  allowed  to  preserye  its  own  religion,  an  In  the  neighborhood  are  2  round  towers  of 

independent  adniinistration,  and  the  right  to  ancient  structure,  the  objects  of  pilgrimage, 

choose  its  own  princes.    Bogdan  did  not  long  The  monuments  erected  in  honor  of  deyeland, 

snryiye  this  treaty,  and  his  successor  refusing  a  distinguished  judge  and  magistrate,  are  in  the 

to  pay  the  tribut^  drew  again  the  arms  of  the  yicinity  of  the  town. 
Turks  upon  the  Moldayian  principality.  BOGOMILES.  See  BasiL|  a  Bulgarian  physi- 

BOGDANOWITCH,  Hyppout  Fedobo-  dan. 
wrrcH,  a  Bussian  poet,  bom  Dec.  28,  1748,  in  BOGOTA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Little  Bussia,  died  near  Koorsk,  Jan.  6,  1808.  New  Granada,  in  South  America ;  formerly 
His  father,  an  inferior  ciyil  official  destined  that  of  Colombia,  when  it  was  known  by  the 
him  for  a  suryeyor,  and  from  duldhood  his  name  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.  The  city  was 
studies  were  principally  mathematical;  but  the  founded  in  1588,  by  Gonzalez  Ximenes  de  Que- 
poetical  spirit  was  strong  in  him,  and  haying  sada.  The  site  he  selected  is  in  lat.  4°  85'  48" 
been  sent  to  Moscow  in  1754,  instead  of  study-  K,  long.  74^  18'  45"  W.,  at  the  base  of  the  east- 
ing mathematics  he  besought  the  manager  of  the  em  of  the  8  ranges  into  which  the  chain  of  the 
theatre  there,  at  the  age  of  15,  to  receiye  him  Andes  is  here  diyided.  Here  one  of  the  great 
into  the  company.  Oheraskofl^  the  manager,  paramos  or  extensiye  plains  of  the  Andes 
enabled  him  to  enter  the  uniyersity,  where  he  spreads  out  toward  the  west  about  80  miles, 
studied  foreign  languages  and  the  poetic  art  and  in  a  north  and  south  direction  nearly  60 
He  found  protectors  among  the  influential  no-  miles.    Its  deyationaboye  the  ocean,  according 
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to  Humboldt,  is  8,694  feet;  but  thiB  elevaitioii  patrona^  of  the  goyemment.  There  are  alBo 
disappears  under  the  lofty  peaks,  which  look  in  the  city  a  pnblic  library,  an  observatory  not 
down  npon  it  on  all  sides.  On  the  east  the  pre-  yet  fdmi^ed,  and  a  theatre.  The  religious  in* 
dpices  at  the  base  of  La  Guadalupe  and  Monte-  stitutions  are  still  more  numerous,  and  so  richly 
serrate  rise  up  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  endowed,  that  they  possess  more  than  half  the 
and  the  sumxnits  of  those  mountains  reach  an  houses  in  the  city.  The  church  edifices  are  no 
elevation  of  about  2,500  feet  above  it.  Not  far  less  than  29  in  number^  some  of  them  gor- 
off  are  summits  6,000  feet  higher  than  the  city,  seously  adorned  in  the  mterior  with  gold  and 
and  1  degree  fhrtner  north,  beyond  this  range,  jewels.  The  cathedral,  built  in  1814,  is  a 
called  tibe  OordUlera  de  la  Suma  Paz.  the  peaks  structure  of  imposing  appearance,  as  seen  in 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Tne  streams  approaching  the  ci^  by  ^e  road  from  El 
commencing  on  the  eastern  slope,  but  a  few  iRoble,  and  within  highly  decorated.  The 
miles  from  Bogota^  find  their  way  into  the  statue  of  the  Yirgin,  the  patron  saint,  was  once 
Meta,  and  thence  mto  the  Orinoco ;  those  on  adorned  with  1,858  dimnonds,  1,295  emeralds, 
the  west  feed  the  Magdalena,  and  flow  north-  and  many  other  precious  stones.  The  convents, 
ward  into  the  Oaribbean  sea.  The  mountains  of  which  there  were  formerlv  88,  are  now  re- 
west  of  the  plain,  between  it  and  the  Magda-  duced  to  12  in  number,  the  others  having  fallen 
lena  river,  are  too  low  to  hide  from  the  city  to  decay  or  been  applied  by  the  government  to 
thedistant  view  of  the  great  central  range,  the  educational  purposes.  One  of  them  is  still 
Gordillera  de  Quindiu,  the  summits  of  which  standing  upon  the  summit  of  Monteserrate, 
rise  far  above  the  snow  line.  Beyond  this  range  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  city  and  the  sur- 
is  the  valley  of  the  Oauca,  a  large  stream  whidi  rounding  count^,  and  itself  commanding  a 
Joins  the  Magdalena  near  the  sea,  and  beyond  view  rarely  surpassed  for  its  grandeur  and 
this  is  the  mountain  range  of  the  Choco,  or  the  beauty.  The  legislative  and  municipal  buUd- 
Westem  Gordillera,  on  the  other  side  of  which  ings  stand  in  t^e  square  round  the  cathedral, 
the  streams  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Bogota  thus  together  with  tiie  custom-house  and  tiie  palace 
separatedfrom  the  Paoifio  by  250  miles  or  more  of  the  president,  which  last  was  formerly  a 
of  a  succession  of  mountains  and  of  deep  val-  Jesuit  college.  The  mint  is  a  large  and  hand- 
leys,  is  forced  to  communicate  with  the  more  some  building,  well  supplied  with  machinery 
distant  Oaribbean  coast  by  the  MBgdalena  river,  for  coinage.  Its  work,  nowever,  is  less  consid- 
This  is  ascended  by  steamboats  to  Honda,  the  erable  than  formerly,  when  there  was  a  prohi- 

Sassage  up  the  river  occupying  from  8  to  10  bition  against  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
ays.  Honda  is  22  leagues  distant  from  the  metals  in  bars  and  dust.  The  city  is  laid  out 
city.  Only  9  leagues  ^  this  distance  (from  in  squares,  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles. 
Bogota  to  El  Roble)  is  traversed  on  wheels,  the  These  are  generally  narrow,  paved,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  way  being  but  a  mule  path,  principal  ones  fiimished  with  tootpaths,  which 
The  population  of  Bogota  in  1800  was  21,464 ;  are  not  always  found  in  Spanish  cities.  Streams 
in  1821,  it  was  estimated  at  80,000 ;  and  is  of  water  flow  though  tlie  streets,  and  if  these 
now  about  50^000.  Its  prosperity  is  prima-  were  provided  with  sewers,  no  city  could  be 
rOy  due  to  its  situation  upon  a  remark-  better  supplied  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
ably  fertile  and  healthy  plain,  elevated  far  the  highest  degree  of  cleanliness.  But  little 
above  the  reach  of  the  fevers  that  prevail  in  regard  is  pdd  to  this  virtue,  however,  and  the 
the  lower  valleys.  It  was  occupied  by  a  nu-  water  is  more  valued  for  supplying  the  foun- 
merous  population  before  the  conauest  of  the  tidns  in  the  public  squares.  The  nouses  are 
country  by  the  Spaniards.  Lying  almost  under  built  substantially,  but  seldom  of  more  than  2 
the  equator,  it  yet  enjoys  in  its  high  position  stories  in  height.  They  are  made  of  sun-dried 
the  cumato  and  productions  of  th«  warmer  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Carriages  are 
temperate  latitudes,  while  those  of  still  colder  not  employed  in  the  streets,  and  the  necessary 
regions  are  near  at  hand  higher  up  the  moun-  traffic  is  conducted  by  the  use  of  mules.  The 
t^na,  and  those  of  the  tropics  by  descending  to  climate  of  the  city  is  remarkable  for  its  uniform 
lower  levels.  The  means  of  support  are  mus  temperate  character.  The  year  is  about  equally 
provided  for  a  largepopulation  m  ffreat  profa-  divided  into  2  dry  and  2  winter  or  rainy  seasons, 
sion  and  variety,  llie  mines  of  viuuable  ores.  The  rainy  months  are  March,  April,  and  May ; 
of  precious  stones,  of  salt,  and  of  coal  in  the  September,  October,  and  November.  The  rains 
vicmity,  furnish  employment  for  great  numbers;  are  not  continuous,  often  commencing  not 
and  thus  Bogota  became,  in  its  isolated  positioiL  till  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The 
the  important  centre  of  a  larae  iu;ricultural  and  temperature  is  then  generally  from  58^  to  68^, 
mining  community,  and  a  smtable  place  for  the  but  sometimes  descends  to  50^  F.  In  the  dry- 
seat  of  government  of  the  repubhc.  The  ad-  months,  the  average  temperature  in  the  shade  is 
vantages  of  ite  site  for  the  establishment  of  in-  from  60°  to  65°,  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and  no 
stitutions  of  learning  were  early  appreciated,  dew  coUects  at  night.  ITotwitbstanding,  how- 
and  in  1610  was  founded  the  umversi^r  ot  ever,  ^e  agrecableness  and  salubrity  of  such  a 
Bogota.  Three  colleges  have  since  been  added,  cUmato,  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota  are  not  long- 
of  which  the  professors  are  mostly  priests  and  lived.  They  come  to  maturity  early,  and  old 
monks,  also  a  school  of  dbemistry,  and  the  nat-  age  follows  sooner  than  with  people  of  severer 
ural  sciences,  and  a  military  school  under  the  cumes.    The  society  of  Bogota  has  a  high  repu- 
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tation  for  its  agreeable  character ;  the  nuumers  haTing  yielded  an  flnmial  revenue  of  $150,000. 
of  the  people  are  polite  and  cheerfal,  and  amuse-  The  total  revenue  which  the  gorernment  now  de- 
ments of  every  description  are  followed  by  aU  rivee  from  all  the  salt  mines,  and  salt  springs  of 
classes.  The  ladies  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  the  mountains  to  the  N.  K  of  Bogota,  is  estimated 
in  addition  to  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  at  $600,000 ;  and  this  is  increasing  with  the  in- 
morning  saya  and  mantilla,  delight  in  showy  crease  of  population.  In  the  vicinity  of  Velez, 
and  expensive  evening  dresses,  with  a  profu-  to  the  north  of  Bogota,  are  the  celebrated 
sion  of  rich  jewelry.  The  moral  condition  of  copper  mines  of  Moniquira,  the  products  of 
the  inhabitants  has  ci^ed  forth  a  variety  of  which  find  their  way  to  the  Magdalena,  down 
comments  from  different  travellers,  some  of  which  they  are  shipped  to  the  Caribbean  coast 
whom  have,  doubtiess,  given  a  too  nnfavor-  Mines  of  this  ore  not  worked  appear  to  abound 
able  coloring  to  their  sketches.  The  new  in  various  localities  convenient  to  the  Magdale- 
constitution,  adopted  in  May,  1853,  in  many  of  na,  to  the  commerce  of  which  they  will  no 
its  features  like  that  of  the  United  States,  ad-  doubt,  in  friture  years,  add  large  contributions, 
mits  freedom  of  religious  education  and  of  Iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  also  known  to  exist  in 
the  press.  The  manufactures  of  Bogota  are  the  same  region  with  the  copper  mines;  but 
of  little  importance.  The  native  cottons  and  these  have  not  attracted  muon  interest  Coal 
woollens  are  coarse  fabrics,  the  finer  stuffs  is  said  to  occur  abundantly,  on  the  south  side 
being  supplied  from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  of  the  city,  and  a  coal  mountain  has  lately 
the  mineral  produotions,  the  tobacco,  bark,  been  discovered  north  of  the  city.  This  state- 
and  otiier  vegetable  products  of  the  country,  mcnt,  made  in  Taylor's  "  Statistics  of  Coal,'* 
The  extensive  plain  furnishes  abundant  crops,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  resident  of  Bogota, 
sometimes  2  in  a  year,  of  wheat,  barley,  ana  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  combustible, 
vegetables,  and  pasturage  to  numberless  herds  The  fossils  accompanying  .it  were  figured  and 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  flocks  of  sheep.  It  is  described  by  Froressor  Forbes,  in  the  journal 
watered  by  the  river  Bogota,  which  receives  of  the  geological  society  of  London,  May  1, 
near  the  city  the  stream  called  the  San  Fran-  1844,  and  others  of  similar  character,  from  the 
Cisco,  that  flows  through  the  town.  For  40  same  locality,  were  described  at  an  earlier 
miles  the  course  of  the  Bogota  is  through  a  period  by  Yo^  Buch.  These  fossils  refer  the 
deep  ravine  in  a  S.  W.  direction  toward  the  coal  to  the  cretaceous  formation ;  and  conse- 
Rio  Magdalena.  As  it  leaves  the  plain,  17  miles  quently,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  much  im- 
from  Bogota,  it  is  first  contracted  from  a  width  portance.  Coal-beds  in  the  true  coal  formation 
of  144  feet  to  about  86  feet  and  then  is  sud-  are  not  known  to  occur  in  the  range  of  the 
dcnly  precipitated  in  a  fall  variously  stated  Andes,  or  even  in  South  America.  Silver 
at  574,  650,  and  000  feet  This  is  the  f&>  mines  are  worked  in  the  province  of  Mariquita, 
mous  fall  of  Tequendama,  one  of  the  high,  west  of  the  Magdalena  river,  by  an  English 
est  cataracts  in  the  worid.  The  water  in  company;  and  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  further 
such  an  immense  leap  is  thrown  into  spray,  nortn,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  are  gold 
which  rises  in  a  column,  that  is  sometimes  visi-  mines  found  throughout  an  extensive  territory, 
ble  near  the  city.  Below  the  precipice  a  tropi-  and  worked  by  many  companies,  native  ana 
cal  climate  and  vegetation  take  tne  place  of  foreign.  Their  annual  production  is  rated  at 
those  of  the  temperate  region  of  the  plain,  and  about  $5,000,000. 

instead  of  the  cereal  plants,  the  oaks,  and  the  BOGIJE,  I)Avn>,  the  principal  originator  of 

elms,  the  traveller  finds  the  sugar-canes,  bana-  the  London  missionary  society  and  the  rdicious 

nas,  and  palm-trees.    Another  remarkable  ob-  tract  society,  bom  at  Halydown,  Berwick^ire, 

iect,  at  some  distance,  is  the  natural  bridge  of  Scotland,  March  1, 1750,  died  at  Brighton,  Oct 

*andL    Across  the  top  of  a  deep  cleft  in  the  25, 1825.    He  studied  and  graduated  at  the  uni- 

rocks,  some  fragments  appear  to  have  fallen  to-  versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  as  a 

gether  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  spanned  the  preacher  in  the  church  of  Sootland.    In  1771  he 

chasm,  which  is  about  80  feet  wide,  with  a  went  to  London,  and  kept  a  school  at  Chdsea  for 

bridge  of  about  15  feet.    This  was  possibly  some  years.  After  a  visit  to  Amsterdam,  in  1776, 

formed  by  an  earthquake  at  the  same  time  with  where  he  declined  an  offer  to  become  minister 

the  chasm  itself.    The  depth  of  the  chasm  to  of  the  Scotch  church  there,  he  became  pastor 

the  water  which  fiows  at  its  bottom  is  about  of  an  independent  congregation  at  Gosport, 

860  feet    In  the  eastern  Cordillera,  75  miles  K.  Hampshire,  where  he  also  kept  a  semi-collegiate 

K.  E.  of  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the  ammo-  establishment  for  young  men  intending  to  be 

nite  limestone  and  hornblende  rocks,  are  the  fa-  preachers.    In  1791  he  commenced  an  agita- 

mous  emerald  mines  ofMuzo,  which  have  proved  tion  through  the  pulpit  and  the  pre^  which 

a  most  prolific  source  of  this  precious  stone  to  led  to  the  formation  of  the  London  missionary 

the  European  markets.  The  mines  are  owned  by  society,  in  1795.    He  became  head  of  a  semi- 

the  government,  and  leased  to  a  company  of  na-  nary  founded  by  that  body,  and  wrote  the  first 
tives  and  foreigners.    The  salt  mines,  also  near    tract  for   the  religious  tract  society,  which 

the  city,  and  owned  by  the  government,  supply  chiefly  originated  with  him.    He  was  also  one 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  New  Grenada.  That    of  the   projectors,   and   first   editor    of  the 

of  Zipaquira  or  Ziclioquira  is  described  as  rlit-  ^^  Evangelical  Magazine,"   and  took  an  active 
tering  like  an  immense  rock  of  crystal,  and  as    part  in  Hie  formation  of  the  British  and  foreign 
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Bible  fiodety.    Beside  various  pamphlets,  he  Iati,  and  from  1886  was  a  professor  at  the  nni- 

wrote  ftn  '*  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  vemty  there.    In  1884  he  discovered  a  comet 

the  New  Testament,**  which  was  translated  into  bearing  his  name. 

several  languages,  and  (in  conjunction  with  BOHA-EDDIN,  or  BoHABDisr  (Aboitlmohas* 

Dr.  James  Sennett,  his  pupil,  friend,  and  biog-  sbn-Tttbsut-ibk-ShsddadY  an  Arabian  scholar 

rapher)  a  **  History  of  Dissenters,"  4  vols.  8vo,  and  historian,  born  at  Mosul  in  1146,  died  in 

of  which  a  2d  edition  appeared  in  1888.  1285.    Having  attained  proficiency  in  Moslem 

BOGUS,  a  word  of  Ajnerican  origin.  We  say  law,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  27,  a  lecturer  at 

bogus  currency^  bogus  lotteries,  bogus  banks,  a  Bagdad.    In  1186  he  made  the  pilCTimase  to 

bogus  transaction,  &c.,  to  signify  something  Mecca,  and  returned  through  the  holy  land^ 

fiifcudnlent  or  delusive  in  these  concerns.    It  is  visiting  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  other  sacred 

said  that  some  20  years  ago  an  individual  calling  cities.  While  in  Damascus,  he  was  summoned  to 

himself  Borghese  circulated  in  the  north-west-  the  Moslem  camp  by  Saladin,  who  was  desirous 

em  and  south-western  states  of  the  union  a  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  and  influence 

number  both  of  counterfeit  bills  on  real  banks  of  so  able  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  such  reputed 

ftnd  also  of  bills  on  banks  that  existed  only  in  Moslem  piety  and  zeal.  He  accordingly  brought 

Borghese^s  imagination.    The  western  people  his  learmng  and  talent  to  the  work  of  ^lorifymg 

corrupted   the   Italian   name   Borghese  into  the  wars  oi  that  ambitious  monarch,  m  a  trea- 

Bogus,  and  made  it  a  by-name  of  reproach,  tise  on  the  ^  Laws  and  Discipline  of  Sacred 

From  the  west  it  has  become  current  in  the  War."    Saladin  appointed  him  cadi  of  Jerusa- 

popular  speech  aU  over  the  union.  lem  and  of  the  army,  and  a  strong  attachment 

BOGUSLAWSKI,  Adaibb&t   (Polish    Wof'  from   the   commencement  subsisted  between 

eieeh\  a  Polish  actor,  manager,  and  dramatic  them,  which  the  scholar  knew  well  how  to  turn 

author,  bom  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  about  to  good  account    On  the  death  of  Saladin  he 

1760,  died  in  Warsaw  in  1829.  He  went  upon  the  transferred  his  attachment  to  the  son,  Malek-al- 

etage  in  Warsaw  in  1778,  and  from  that  epoch  Dhaher,  whom  he  was  instramental  in  establish- 

nntil  1810,  at  which  time  he  was  finallysettiied  ing  in  the  succession  of  the  throne.    In  return, 

as  the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Warsaw,  the  new  prmce  of  Aleppo  ^pointed  Boha-eddin 

he   wandered   with   various    fortunes    from  to  the  office  of  cadi  of  the  city,  which  brought 

one  end  of  Poland  to  another ;  establishing  him  constantly  to  reside  in  the  royal  court, 

theatres  in  various  cities  and  towns ;  at  times  Aleppo  now  became  the  resort  for  men  of  science 

the  victim  of  private  misfortunes ;  at  others  and  teaming.    At  this  period  of  his  life  Boha- 

bending  under  political  calamities.    He  trans-  eddin  founded  a  college,  and  he  continued  to  give 

lated  comedies,  dramas,  and  operas,  from  the  lectures  until  he  was  90  years  old.    His  great 

French,    English,  and  Italian,  and  composed  work  was,  however,  the  ^^Lifb  of  Saladin."    It 

many  ori^al  pieces,  in  which  he  reproduced  is  a  work  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  f^e  from 

national  songs,  legends,  manners,  and  customs,  the  extravagance  which  so  generally  renders 

f  reserving  always  the  purity  and  visor  of  the  oriental  productions  distastcM  to  the  more 

^oliah  language.    His  plays  were  published  at  practical  scholars  of  the  West.    It  is  written, 

Warsaw  in  1820,  in  9  vols.  however,  from  the   stand-point  of  a  zealous 

BOGUSLAWSKI,  Palic  HsiNBion  Ludwig  Moslem,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  practised 

TOiT,  astronomer,  born  Sept  7, 1789,  at  Magde-  soldier  or  the  politic  statesman, 

burg,  died  at  Breslau,  June  5, 1851.    In  1806  BOHEMIA  (anciently  Bogenheim^  home  of 

he  fought  against  the  invading  French  army,  the  Celtic  Boii),  in  S.  E.  Germany,  formerly  in- 

The  comet  of  1807  afforded  Mm  occasion  to  depenen^  now  belonging  to  Austria,  lies  between 

make  his  first  astronomical  ol»ervations.    In  lat.  48*  88'  and  61"^  4'  IN.,  and  long.  12''  and  16" 

1809,  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  he  passed  his  ex-  46'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Saxony,  E.  by  Prussia  and 

amination  in  such  a  distinguished  manner  that  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  S.  by  Austria 

the  government  continued  him  at  the  high  artn-  proper,  and  W.  by  Bavaria;  area,  20,012  sq. 

lery  school  in  Berlin,  where,  in  1811,  he  par-  m. ;  nop.  4,800,818.    It  is  almost  perfectly  sur- 

ticlDated  in  the  observations  and  calculations  rounaed by 4 mountain chiuns, namely:  theErz- 

made  by  Bode  upon  the  great  comet  of  that  gebirge  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  the  BOhmcrwald- 

year.    During  the  campaigns  of  1818-'15,  in  gebirge  (Bohemian  forest  mountains)  on  the  side 

which  he  took  part  on  the  recommendation  of  Bavaria,  the  Moravian  mountains  on  the  side  of 

of  Bode,  he  found  access  to  the  principal  Euro-  Moravia,  and  the  Riesengebirge  and  Sudeten  on 

pean  observatories.     He  was  wounded  and  the  dde  of  Silesia.  The  country  is,  thercfore.be- 

zuade  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Kuhn,  but  es-  lieved  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  a  great  lake 

caped  and  joined  the  army  in  Erfturt.    He  fin-  with  a  few  islands,  until  the  waters  broke  through 

ished  his  nulitary  career  at  the  battle  of  Water-  the  sandstone  formation  of  the  eastern  Erzge- 

loo,  where  he  had  the  singular  fortune  to  fire  birge  (in  a  length  of  20  miles,  and  over  200  feet 

the  first  and  the  last  gun-shot.    His  eyesight  deep),  and  so  mrmed  the  channel  of  the  Elbe, 

became  weakened,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  by  which  Bohemia  is  mainly  drained.    Within 

agriculture ;  but  afterward  his  eyes  recovered,  these  4  ridges,  of  which  the  first,  second,  and 

and  he  returned  to  his  cherii^ed  astronomical  last  ascend  to  over  4,000,  the  third  to  over  2,000 

studies.    In  1831  he  became  conservator,  and  feet,  is  one  great  hilly  basin,  with  an  average 

in  1848,  director  of  the  observatory  in  Bres-  elevation  in  the  north  of   700,  and  in  the 
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south  of  1,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea^  f^ve  employment  to  thoii8and&  There  are 
with  no  eztennve  plain,  and  a  great  variety  nnmerons  iron  works  In  the  vicinity  of  Prague 
of  geological  formationay  granite,  sienite  and  and  Pilsen ;  excellent  steel  and  cutlery  come 
gneiss  prevailing  at  the  extreme  south ;  gran-  from  Oarlsbad  and  Nixdorf ;  pewter  and  tin  ware 
ite,  greenstone,  and  other  primitive  rooks,  at  the  from  Carlsbad,  Eger,  Prague,  and  Rumburg; 
west  and  north,  where  they  are  partially  mathematical  instruments  nom  Neudeck ;  opti^ 
interrupted  by  oasaltic  and  ot^er  plutonic  glasses  from  Bdrgstein;  chemical  and  refined 
masses ;  and  tertiary  and  secondary  formation,  sugar  from  numerous  establishments.  The  ex- 
primitive  and  basaltic  rock,  at  the  east ;  and  even  ports  are  some  $6,000,000,  and  exceed  the  imports 
a  greater  variety  all  over  the  interior.  The  min-  by  |l,000,000.~^f  the  population  more  thsji  f 
eral  products  are  more  varied  than  in anv  other  are  Slavonic^  the  rest  of  German  descent;  the 
country  of  the  same  size ;  some  gold  and  silver  latter  inhabiting  in  compact  masses  the  north- 
and  many  more  or  less  precious  stones  are  found,  emmost  quarter  of  the  country,  tiie  mountain- 
and  salt  and  platina  alone  are  entirely  absent,  ous  districts,  and  forming  a  great  part  of  every 
The  mineral  springs  of  Carlsbad,  Eger,  Tdplitz,  oitv  and  town  population,  being  more  given  to 
Marienbad^  and  many  others  are  fiunous.  The  industrial  pursuits ;  while  the  former,  called 
climate,  sheltered  from  the  northern  winds  and  Ceehi,  and  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as  the 
varied  by  so  manifold  a  surface,  is  the  most  Moravians,  are  the  more  agricultural  portion  of 
genial,  and  the  soil,  except  in  some  southern  the  population,  and  of  all  Slavonic  tribea  un- 
portions,  among  the  most  fertile  in  Gkrmanv ;  doubtedly  the  most  gifted,  cultivated,  and  the 
the  land  is  well  timbered  and  well  watered,  uie  richest  in  literature  and  art.  They  are  preem- 
rivers  Moldau  and  Elbe  being  navigable  to  a  inentiy  a  musical  people,  and  are  fond  of  song  and 
great  distance.  It  is  one  of  the  be^  stocked  poetry.  With  the  exception  of  8T,858  Protes- 
provinces  of  Austria  as  recards  cattle,  horses,  tants  and  75,459  Jews,  all  are  Catholics.  The 
sheep,  and  poultry.  Kear^  i  of  tiie  land  is  educational  system,  though  tiie  best  in  Austria, 
under  cultivation,  the  remainder  in  forest,  fur-  is  muc^  inferior  to  any  other  in  Germany.  There 
nishing  a  yearly  wood-crop  of  8,000,000  cordS|  are  only  8,600  primary  schools,  and  the  univer- 
beside  timber  for  building  and  other  median-  sity  and  other  high  schools  have  but  lately 
ical  purposes.  Of  gnun  the  yearly  crop  is  be-  begun  to  improve.  They  excel  solely  in  math- 
tween  20,000,000  and  40,000,000  bushels,  of  ematicaL  medical  and  technical  branches.-— 
which  rye  furnishes  a  third,  a  large  portion  of  The  euiiest  population  was  Celtic,  of  a  tribe 
which  is  exported.  Enormous  masses  of  green  called  Boil,  who,  before  the  Christian  era, 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  exported  to  the  north,  were  driven  over  the  Alps  by  German  tribes,  of 
on  account  of  their  early  appearance  in  market ;  which,  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christiani^,  a 
there  is  also  a  large  crop  of  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  number  inhabiting  3ohemia  and  Moravia  were 
and  hops,  with  much  bad  wine,  flax  is  tiie  united  into  a  connderation  called  Marcomanni 
great  staple  of  the  country.  It  is  raised  from  ^ontier  men).  After  long  struggles  with  the 
imported  Russian  seed ;  but  the  domestic  man-  Komans  alonff  tbe  DanuM,  the  Maroomanni 
nfactures  require  a  considerable  importation  in  broke  into  the  Koman  empire  in  the  6th  century, 
addition.  Hand-spinning,  now  almost  aban-  and,  xmder  the  name  of  Boioarians,  seem  to  have 
doned,  occupied, in  1800,  over  800,000 persons;  peopled  the  present  Bavaria.  In  their  wake 
since  which  machineiy  has  come  in.  Weaving  the  Slavonian  Ceohi  peaceably  filled  the  whole 
and  bleaching  employ  over  180,000  persons,  pro-  of  Bohemia  andMoravia.  The  present  admixture 
ducing  linen  goods,  partiy  of  the  finest  descrip-  of  German  blood  in  these  countries  dates  from 
tion,  to  the  annual  value  of  nearly  $8,000,000.  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  when  the  Germans 
Lace-making  by  hand  formerly  supported  over  invaded  and  colonized  portions  of  the  country. 
40,000  persons  at  the  nortii;  but  since  the  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  byMe- 
invention  of  machine  lace,  not  i  as  many,  thodius  about  890,  when  the  king  of  Moravia, 
Cotton  manufactories  are  increasing;  in  1855  Bwatopluk,  also  ruled  Bohemia.  After  his 
there  were  over  600,000  spindles,  producing  death  in  894  an  invasion  of  the  Magyars  de- 
about  80,000  cwt  of  yam ;  nearly  60,000  looms  stroyed  this  Moravian  kingdom,  and  the  Bohe- 
were  employed  on  calicoes.  These  manufactories  mians  voluntarily  sought  annexation  to  the 
are  in  the  northern  re^^on,  next  the  Erzgebirge,  German  empire,  with  which  they  have,  once 
but  the  woollen  factories,  of  which^in  1851,  there  then,  remained  united,  in  spite  of  tiie  endeavors 
were  146,  are  more  numerous  in  the  north-east,  of  Boleslaw  L  (986-^67),  who  united  the  whole  of 
near  Beic^enberg.  There  are  over  50  leather  fac-  the  country  under  his  sceptre,  to  make  himself 
tories,  and  the  gloves  of  Prague  are  much  in  again  independent  About  1050  his  descendant 
demand.  The  paper  mills  of  Prague  and  the  Brzetislaw  I.  annexed  Moravia.  The  native 
north-east  are  flourishing.  The  Bohemian  glass  dukes  several  times  assisted  the  German  em- 
factories,  producing  annually  about  $2,000,000,  perors  against  rebellious  subjects,  and  in  1158 
are  renowned  all  over  the  world,  and  work  received  the  kingly  dignity  from  Frederic  L 
mostiy  for  export,  particularly  to  America ;  the  Wars  of  succession  convulsed  the  country  until 
imitation  gems,  the  looking-glass,  and  fine  oma-  Ottokar  I.  (1197-1280),  a  truly  great  monarch, 
mental  glass-ware  being  unsurpassed.  Factories  made  the  royalty  hereditary.  By  conquest  he 
of  earthen  and  stone  ware,  of  wooden  and  wU-  and  his  son  Ottokar  II.  extended  their  dominion 
low  ware,  and  of  toys  and  household  fiimitnrei  over  a  part  of  Poland,  Austria,  and  Prussiai 
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where  the  ktter,in  1266,  on  a  crosade  against  the  unity  and  popular  liberty,  in  common  with  the 
heathen  Boriusians,  founded  the  city  of  E6nigs-  enormous  majority  of  Austrian  Germans,  op- 
berg.  After  a  short  struggle  against  the  em-  posed  their  government:  the  Oechi  in  Bohe- 
peror  Rudolf  I.,  the  Bohemian  monarchs  acquir-  mia,  together  with  the  Slayonic  population  of 
ed  Poland  and  Hungary  by  election ;  but  with  Austria^  looked  for  a  great  Slayonic  empire  in 
the  assassination  of  Wenzel  U.  the  native  ml-  Austria,  and,  in  spite  of  the  bombardment  of 
log  house  was  extinguished,  and  succeeded  by  Prague,  where  a  Slavonic  oongreas,  under 
the  house  of  Luxemburg,  until  that  line,  in  Bakounine's  guidance,  was  assembled  June  11, 
1526,  was  superseded  by  Austrian  dukes.  Oharles  1848.  by  the  military,  have  ever  since  supported 
L  (1847-785,  who  as  the  German  emperor  was  the  Austrian  fiuthorities.    For  farther  informa- 

without  any  influence,  was  a  great  king  for    tion,  see  Aubtbia.     

Bohemia,  which  he  augmented  by  Lusatia  and  BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN,  a  Ohristian  soci- 
other  aoqmiutions,  whicm  were  soon  lost  Under  ety  of  the  16th  century,  who  r^ected  the  mass, 
his  reign  the  country  flourished ;  Prague,  then  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  prayers  for  the 
the  only  German  university,  numbered  80,000  dead,  and  the  adoration  of  images,  and  contend- 
students,  science  and  art  were  fostered,  and  ed  for  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  The 
manufactures,  particularly  those  of  glass  and  Hussite  movement  commenced  in  1409.  and  was 
linen,  were  founded.  From  the  begmning  of  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Bo- 
the  16th  century  the  ideas  of  the  r^ormation  hemian  heretics,  under  Zisoa,  when  800  tables 
began  to  spread  by  the  teachings  of  Huss  and  were  spread  in  the  open  air  for  a  pubUc  com* 
Jerome  of  Prague,  whose  death,  at  Constance,  in  munion  in  both  kinds.  Then  came  the  more 
1416  and  1416)  and  the  intervention  of  the  empe-  moderate  Oalixtines.  According  to  some  his- 
rorSigismund.  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  torians,  the  Bohemian  brethren  were  an  off- 
war.  Under  the  victorious  sway  of  the  Hussites  shoot  from  the  Oalixtines  and  Oatholics,  Just 
the  throne  of  Bohemia  was  mled  by  election,  after  the  compronuse  in  1467.  But  it  is  cer- 
moetiy  from  the  Luxemburg  line,  once  by  a  tain  that  they  had  attracted  no  particular  no- 
native  nobleman.  George  Podiebraa  (1468-'7l),  tice  until  1608,  when  they  were  accused  by 
until  the  second  Austrian  duke  Ferdinand,  in  the  Catholic  party,  and  an  ecUot  was  issued 
1647,  by  treachery,  again  made  the  crown  her^  against  them,  prohioiting  both  their  public  and 
ditaiy  in  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1618  the  private  meetings.  And  when,  in  the  incipient 
Bohemians  rebelled  and  began  the  80  years'  movements  of  Luther,  the  Bohemian  breuiren 
war.  In  1619  they  chose  the  elector  palatine  offered  to  ioin  his  party,  that  reformer  protest- 
Frederic  v.  as  their  king ;  but  soon  succumbed  ed,  probably  on  the  ground  of  their  anabaptlsm. 
in  the  battie  at  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  This  they  afterward  renounced  in  1686,  and 
in  1620.  The  most  cruel  persecution  com-  having  sent  deputies  to  Luther,  who  explained  to 
menced;  thousands  were  executed,  thousands  him  more  ftOly  their  doctrines,  he  consented  to 
imprisoned  and  banished,  and  their  estates  con-  receive  them  as  oolaborers.  They  afterward 
fiscated.  The  constitution  was  abolished,  the  generally  Joined  the  Zwin^^ians,  in  which  body 
Grown  declared  hereditary,  Protestantism  for-  they  final^  disappear  from  the  V>age  of  history, 
bidden  and  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword,  the  although  the  modem  society  of  united  Brethren, 
Oechian  literature^  school  ^stem,  and  nation-  or  Moravians,  may  be  regwded  as  an  offihoot 
ality  proscribed,  the  native  state  with  its  civiliza-  from  this  body. 

tion  annihilated.  No  less  than  86,000  fiBunilies,  of  BOHEMIAN   FOREST,  or   BdHHsswALD, 

which  1,088  were  noble,  all  Protestant  preachers  the  dividing  chain  of  mountains  between  the 

and  teachers^  and  whosoever  refused  to  become  waters   of  the   Danube   and  Elbe,  between 

OafthoUo—inshorL  the  flower  of  the  nation — ^had  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  between  the  Slavonic 

to  emigrate  ana  found  refuge  in  Saxony,  Oechi    and  the  Germanic    fVanconians.     It 

Sweden,  Poland,  Holland,  Brandenburg,  and  runs    in    a    north-westerly  direction,    from 

elsewhere.    This,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  80  about  linz   to   Eker,   for    upward    of    144 

years'  war,  devastated  the  land.  German  Oath-  miles.    It  begins  abruptiy  on  the  Danube,  and 

olics  were  introduced  as  colonists,  and  every  ascends,  for  the  first  half  of  its  course,  to 

thing  German  favored  and  preferred  to  such  an  an  average  height  of  2,800,  in  its  summits  to 

extent,  that  the  Germans  of  Bohemia,  for  more  4^600  feet,  mostly  steep  and  rugged,  with  high 

than  a  century,  furnished  more  than  half  of  all  plateaus  on  the  fiavanan  side,  ending  in  steep 

the  officers  in  the  Austrian  provinces.  Even  up  slopes  on  the  rivers  Begen  and  Naab,  and  short 

to  1849,  the  whole  of  tiie  Austrian  artillery  con-  mountain  chains  on  the  Bohemian  side,  over- 

aisted  of  German  Bohemians.    To  make  up  for  looking  the  southern  terrace  of  Bohemia.    It 

this  loss  of  freedom  and  higher  civilization,  agri-  consists  exclusively  of  primitive  granite  and 

ooltural  and  manufacturing  industry  was  care-  gneiss.    Up  to  8,600  feet  the  surfisKM  is  covered 

frilly  fostered  by  the  government,  and  the  general  with  dense  forests  and  swamps,  which  in  part 

national  welfare  was  inconsiderably,  and  but  for  are  a  terra  incognita  to  this  day.    It  has  paral- 

Tery  short  periods,  interrupted  in  the  7  years'  lei  rugged  chaiois,  with  few  passes^  and  is  one  of 

war,  and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  revolution  of  the  roughest  portions  of  Germairf  ,    The  Mol- 

1848  inverted  diametrically  the  position  of  the  dan  and  the  Begen  are  the  chief  rivers  which 

parties  toward  the  Austrian  government :  the  rise  here.    The  highest  point  is  the  Great  Ar- 

Uermans  of  Bohemiai  enthuaiastio  for  German  her,  4^650  feet  high.    l4ear  Neumark,  in  Bo- 
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hernia,  the  main  duun  is  ioterrapted  hy  the  Magyar  tff;n  like  the  Italian  ^m  in  ngnore,  at 

deep  transverse  valley  of  therlTerOham.  14milee  Magyar  njf  ;  there  is  also  a  pecnliar  letter  2,  -with 

broad,  affording  a  passage  for  the  Bohemian  aoross-harasin  Pcdii^^vingaheavyanddafi 

and  Bavarian  railroad.    On  the  other  side  of  souid  unknown  to  the  kng^ish.    The  letter  «oo- 

this  valley  are  the  nujestic  High  Bow,  8,200  feet,  ours  only  in  foreign  words.  The  oombination  eA  is 

and  the  Ossa,  8,950  feet  hidb.    The  northern  prononnced  as  In  German,  beins  the  most  strong- 

oontinuation  of  the  forest  is  decidedly  lower  on  ly  aspirated  guttural  sound ;  the  trigramma  m 

an  average,  and  less  broken,  with  no  main  represents  2  sounds,  viz.,  s  and  cA,  as  in  the 

chiun,  but  several  parallel  ridges  as  high  as  German  word  Gld$cheju    The  Oeddc  language 

2,700  feet,  mingling  at  the  northern  extremity  on  has  no  artiole,  but  dedinable  demonstrative 

the  Bavarian  side  with  the  Fichtel  mountains;  pronouns.    It  has  8  genders,  8  dedenrions,  7 

on  the  Bohemian  side,  with  the  Erzgebirgeu  cases  (nominative,  genitive,  daitive,  accusative, 

Hie  whde  forest  is  of  a  high  strategetical  im-  vocative,  instrumental  or  sooiative,  and  loca- 

portance,  and  proved  so  in  the  Hussite  and  tive);  8  numbers  (a  dual  only  in  nouns  and 

Ifapoleonie   wars.     The   productions   of  the  pronouns);  2  kinds  of  a^eotive&  determinate 

mountains  are  very  poor,  oats  being  almost  the  and  indeterminate ;    organic  and  periphrastio 

only  grain,  and  fliuc  and  cattle  the  only  market  degrees  of  comparison,  declinable  numerals,  6 

staples.    The  population  is,  with  hardly  an  ex-  forms  of  the  verb  (with  but  1  inflection),  6  moods 

ception,  Germamc  or  Germanized,  rough,  un-  ^ndicativeL  imperative,  conjunctive,  optative^ 

couth,  but  temperate,  sobor,  industrious,  and  conditional,  and  transgressive  or  participial), 

conservative.    Iron,  glass,  and  linen  &brics  are  The  passive  voice  and  the  future  tenses  are, 

produced.    Oham  is  tbe  only  city  of  importance,  made  by  means  of  auxiliaries ;  but  the  termina- 

BOHEMIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LTTERA-  tions  of  persona  and  numbers  are  not  less  de- 

TUBE.  The  acyective  Bohemian  is  inappropriate  veloped  than  in  Greek  and  Latin.    Great  liber- 

when  applied  to  tiie  principal  nation  of  the  west-  ty  in  the  sequence  of  words  characterizes  the 

erly  Slavonians,  and  is,  moreoverjjdso  wrongly  syntax,  which  is  analogous  to  the  Gredc  and 

applied  to  thegypsies  or  Tsigans.  The  true  name  Latin.    Metre  predominates  over  the  tones  in 

of  the  people  is  Cechi  (pronoimoed  OhaiF^ee),  the  vocalism  of  words,  so  that   the  Cechio 

from  eeti,  to  begin,  as  they  believe  themselves  language  can  vie  with  the  Magyar  in  r^^er- 

to  be  the  first  of  the  fiunily.    The  language  is  ing  Greek  and  Latin  poetic  rhythm.     Great 

the  harshest,  strongest,  most  abounding  in  con-  variety,  force,  and  phonetic  flymbolism  in  the 

sonants^  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  signifi-  derivating  affixes,  enrich  the  language  with  a 

cant,  riches^  and  the  first  and  most  devek>ped  peat  number  of  expressions,  and  make  up  for 

of  the  many  dialects  of  the  Slavic  &mily,  its  scantiness  of  metaphonv. — Jos.  Dombrowsky, 

which  itself  is  the  northernmost  relative  of  the  the  greatest  Slavic  linguist,  divides  the  history 

Sanscrit,  the  culminating  tongue  of  the  Aryan  of  the  Oechic  language  and  literature  into  6  pe- 

stock.    Nearest  to  the  (%chio  are  the  Moravian  riods,  commencing  with  the  following  epochs: 

and  the  Slovak  of  N.  and  W.  Hungary,  both  1,  the. immigration  of  the  Oechi,  560  B.  €.; 

sub-dialects,  and  the  Sorbo-Wendic  of  Luaatia,  2,  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  A.  D.  846 ;  8, 

a  cognate  dialect.  The  souUiem  and  south-west-  King  John  of  Luxembug,  1810 ;  4,  John  Husa, 

em  Slavons  had  obtained  letters  from  CyriUus,  who  introduced  a  precise  orthography,  1410 ;  6, 

who  modified  the  Greek  alphabet^  and  the  the  extension  of  printing,  and  Ferdinand  I.,  of 

Glagolitio  characters,  wrongly  ascrioed  to  St.  Hapsbuig,  1626 ;    6,  the  battle  at  the  White 

Jerome,  before  the  Latin  mode  of  writing  was  Mountain,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  non-Gatho- 

adopted  by  the  other  branches  of  the  family,  in  lies,  1620.    The  discovery,  in  1817,  of  a  part  of 

the  form  of  the  black  letter,  and  recently  in  the  the  Bukopia  Kralodv>or»ky  (manuscript  of  Kdni- 

Italian  shape.    In  this  language  tiiere  are  the  6  ginhof ),  by  Hanka,  in  a  church  steeple^  brou^t 

Italian  vowels  (both  short  and  long),  with  an  to  light  a  collection  of  14  lyric  and  epic  poems, 

additional  y  (short  and  long),  which  is  duller  written  between  1290  and  1810,  in  a  tender 

and  heavier  than  I ;  1  diphthong,  ou  (pronounced  and  emphatic  strain,  and  superior  to  most  of  die 

as  in  English  ow);  the  pseudo-diphthongs  of  contemporary  productions  of  other  European  na* 

all  the  vowels  with  a  closing  v,  and  the  diph-  tions.    There  are  about  20  poetic  and  60  prose 

thong  i  (pronounced  i^  as  in  the  Italian  niego\  works  extant  belonging  to  the  epoch  before 

written  with  one  letter.    R,  d^f^  J^  l,  m^  n^  py  Hnss,  such  as  Dalimil^s  chronicle  in  verse,  of 

v,  sound  as  in  English;  but  c  is  pronounced  as  1814;  a  song  of  1846,  on  the  battle  of  Grecy, 

if  written  t»  in  Englisb ;  g  before  «,  ^  y,  likey  in  where   King   John   fell,    and   other  historic 

yes;  h  harsher  than  in  hen;  r  trembling  and  legends;  Thorn.  Stitny's  book  for  his  children, 

rolling,  and  not  slurred  over,  as  in  the  English  1876 ;  Baron  Andreas  de  Duba^s  judicial  con- 

mar$hfpa/rk;  t  always  as  in  «»i  /  I  always  as  in  stitution  of  Bohemia,  1402 ;  a  politico-didactio 

tin;  w  like  the  EngUsh  v;  »  always  as  in  teaL  poem,  by  S.  Flaska  of  Richenbuig ;  some  alle- 

The  following  letters  with  the  diacritic  sign  (^)  goric,  dramatic,  and  elegiac  compositions,  with 

are  pronounced — e  like  English  cA  in  e^f;  a  like  translations  of  foreign  works.    Charles  I.  of 

eh  in  $hall;  a  like  the  French  j,  or  the  Englii^  a  Bohemia,  known  as  Charles  lY.,  emperor  of 

in^2as»0r/rliketh6PolishrB,ahno8tliker9A,as  Germany,  founded,  in  1847,  the  Benedictine 

much  as  possible  in  one  utterance ;  <21ike  the  monastery  of  Emaus,  in   the  new  town  of 

Magyar  gy  (dy  in  one  utterance);  t  like  the  Prague,  for  monks  who  had  fled  hither  fnm 
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Croatia;  and  foimded  ihe  imiyenity  of  Prague  by  an  anonymoos  author,  but  rioh,  dear,  and 
in  1848.  John  Hues  revised  the  translation  of  trustworthy;  genealogies  and  biographies  by 
the  Bible,  wrote  tracts  and  hexameter  poetry,  Wenc.  Brzezan ;  an  excellent  history  by  Adio. 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  activity  of  the  Weleslawia ;  the  travels  and  fortunes  of  Ulr. 
Oechic  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  wholesale  de  Wlkanowa,  Wenc.  Woat.  de  Hitrowic,  and 
destruction  of  the  Huasite  writings,  there  yet  Ohristoph.  HarantdePolzio,&c.  Idatthew  Ben- 
remain,  hidden  in  archives  and  libraries,  many  esowsky's  glossology,  and  Abr.  de  Ginterrod's 
productions  of  the  OaHxtines,  Taborites,  Horeb-  classic  archeology,  are  also  memorable.  There 
ites,  Orphanites,  and  other  Hussite  sects,  some  are  several  good  works  on  judicial  affurs  and 
of  them  by  mechanics,  peasants,  and  women,  on  religious  subjects,  for  instance  that  of  Au* 
'jMany  of  these  works  were  carried  off  by  the  gusta^  a  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  brethren.  The 
Swedes,  and  are  now  in  the  library  of  Stock-  translation  of  the  Bible  published  by  this  society 
holm.  Mere  rhyming,  however,  prevailed  over  reached  8  editions.  It  is  in  pure  and  el^ant 
poetic  inspiration  in  most  of  the  effusions  of  Oechic,  and  was  translated  from  the  original 
those  times ;  witness  a  fragment  of  Prince  in  the  castle  of  KraUc,  in  Moravia,  by  a  society 
Hynek,  son  of  King  Greorge  Podiebrad  (1444-  which  Jos.Zerotin  had  collected  and  maintained 
1471).  But  the  prose  works  of  the  15th  cen-  there  from  1579  to  1598.— Oount  Slawata,  one 
tury  are  models  of  composition,  especially  the  of  the  imperial  Oatholic  party,  who  was  ejected 
state  papers :  concise,  clear,  and  emphatic  in  through  a  window  of  the  castle  of  Prague,  by 
style;  so  much  so,  that  the  Oechic  language  was  Oount  Thumbs  associates,  in  1618,  lefb  a  de- 
about  to  become  a  general  means  of  civilization  tailed  documentary  history  of  his  times,  in  15 
for  all  Slavonians,  and  was  even  used  in  Lith-  vols,  folio.  That  act  of  violence  opened  the 
uanian  official  documents.  John  Ziska,  the  lead-  80  years'  war,  and  brought  about  tine  sudden 
er  of  the  Hussites  (1419-1424),  composed  war-  felL  and  decay  of  Oechic  civilization,  wliich  then 
songs,  and  a  system  of  tactics  for  ms  troops,  sank  to  a  low  degree  of  debasement.  The 
The  work  of  Hagek  de  Hodetin,  and  especially  best  men  of  the  country  perished  by  the  sword 
that  of  Wenc.  Wloek  de  Oenow,  on  Hussite  and  pestilence ;  others  emigrated  (even  the 
strategy,  are  more  important.  The  travels  of  nobility  in  1628) ;  herds  of  German,  Italian, 
Albr.  !Kostka  de  Postupio  to  France  (146^,  of  Netherlandish,  Spanish,  and  Irish  adventur- 
Lew  de  Bosmital  through  Europe  (1465),  of  the  enL  took  their  place  in  all  offices,  dignities, 
Bohemian  brother.  Mart.  E^abatnik,  in  Asia  and  emoluments.  Ferdinand  U.  import^  Ben-. 
Minor  and  Egypt  (1491),  of  John  de  Lobkowic  edictines  from  Montserrat,  in  1624 ;  and  the 
to  Palestine  (1498),  A;o. ;  the  spirited  and  elegant  Jesuits,  escorted  by  a  furious  soldiery,  ransacked 
political  wors  of  Otibor  de  Oimbu^,  ^e  classic  every  nouse  for  Bohemian  books,  burning  all 
production  ofthe  same  sort  by  Vict.  Oorn.de'Vrze-  those  published  after  1414,  as  heretical.  This 
nod,  the  *^  Art  of  Ooverning,^'  and  ^e  great  En-  state  of  things  lasted  far  into  the  18th  century, 
cyclopedia  of  the  canon  Paul  Zidek,  with  many  While  it  prevailed,  many  of  the  so-called  Bo- 
works  on  economy,  popular  medicine,  &c.,  are  hemian  heretics  and  rebels  Oermanized  their 
monuments  of  the  Uediio  intellect  in  the  latter  very  names.  The  Jesuit  Ant.  Xonias,  who  died 
half  of  the  15th  century.  After  1490  the  kings  in  1760,  boasted  of  having  burnt  60,000  books, 
ceased  to  reside  in  Bohemia,  and  German  Oatho-  The  exiles,  however,  continued  to  cherish  their 
Ecs  began  to  pour  into  the  country.  Neverthe-  native  literature,  and  printed  several  books  in 
less,  Oechic  literature  attained  its  golden  age  be-  Poland,  Saxony,  Holland,  <&c.  The  Hungarian 
tween  1526  and  1620,  especially  under  Eudolf  II.  Protestant  Slowaks  did  very  much  in  preserving 
(also  emperor  of  Germany,  1576-1612),  when  the  Bohemian  letters.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  there 
sciences  and  arts  were  zealously  cultivated  by  appeared  but  few  works,  such  as  Bezowsky^s 
all  classes  of  society.  Kepler  (though  a  Grer-  chronicle,  the  lays  of  Woiney,  and  the  hexame- 
man)  presided  over  the  astronomic  observatory  tor  essays  of  Bosa.  John  .^os  Oomenins,  the 
at  Prague,  which  then  had  2  universities,  and  last  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  wrote  an 
16  other  literary  institutions,  including  schools  OrhU  Pictus^  in  several  languages,  and  although 
for  females  as  well  as  males.  The  Oechic  his  Latinity  is  barbarous,  his  native  style  is  pure, 
tongue  was  now  more  developed  even  than  the  lively,  and  forcible.  The  Swedes  were  expelled 
Grerman,  and  was  used  in  all  transactions;  al-  fromBohemiain  1640,  and  carried  many  literary 
though  in  point  of  style  the  works  of  this  period  treasures  home,  among  others  the  AebuMvida- 
are  inferior  to  those  of  earlier  times,  the  polit-  Hum  or AlphaJ>etumSlivorum^mGlago]xticchea^-- 
ical  and  legal  literature  is  superior  to  the  rest,  acters,  on  parchment,  now  m  the  great  book 
The  following  works  are  worthy  of  mention :  at  Stockholm ;  also  the  Alphdbetum  Rutenum  in 
GeoigeStreye'spBahns;S.LomnickydeBudeo^8  Oyrillic  figure&  The  empress  Maria  Theresa 
poems;  Ob.  de  Zerotin^s  memoirs  and  lettera;  decreed,  Bee.  6w  1774,  the  cessation  of  persecu- 
wenc.  Hagek  de  Libocan's  extensive,  thou^  tions  against  the  Protestanta,  and  remodelled 
rather  romantic,  chronicle  of  Bohemia;  Bar-  the  system  of  education,  introducing  normal 
to*8  work  on  tbe  religious  troubles  of  1524;  and  other  schools.  Joseph  H.  ordered  that 
Sixt.  de  Ottendorf  ^s  work  on  the  diet  of  1547 ;  German  should  be  the  language  in  the  high 
John  Blahoslaw^s  history  of  the  Bohemian  and  schools  and  in  all  public  affiurs.  But  thanks  to 
Moravian  brethren,  perhaps  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  Count  Francis  £in£^,  and  of 
him ;  a  universal  history,  now  at  Stockholm,  the  historian  Pelzel,  the  Oechic  language  was 
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introdnoed  Into  the  higlier  vaSHtaij  intidM&ofim,  good  mafliflfnntMnii,  SmetaiM,  Ameriing,  dec; 

and  the  scienoes  were  fineed  from  Gernum  tram-  on  philosophy.  Ant.  Marek;  not  to  mention  a 

mels.  The  Cechic  cnltnre  soon  rose  from  its  long  host  c^  otnen  on  the  above  sabjectSi  as  well  as 

lethaiigy,  and  writers  appeared  in  all  branches  of  writers  on  popolar  thecdogj,  and  on  popokr 

literature,  among  whom  the  following  most  be  arnnaements.    Among  Cechio  periodicals  there 

{ttrticalarly mentioned :  PeLEelfF.F.Prochazka,  are:  Catopu  ce»k$ho  Muteum   (Periodical  oi 

w .  M.  EramerioL  A.  Y.  Parizek,  an  author  or  the  Bohemian  Mnsenm) ;  Kiuty  (Flowers),  with 

sood   school-books.    Fr.    Tomsa,    a  linguist  a  scientifio  and  artastio  sopplement,  WlaiumQ 

The  fiither  of  modem  Bohemian  poetry  was  fthe  oonntry-friend) ;  iWa^y  Pmel  (the  in- 

Ant  Poohmayer,  a   deigyman   (1795-18201  anstrial  messenger).    Bohemian  grammars,  for 

who    was  also   well   versed   in   Polish   and  Germans,  have  1)een  published  by  Negedly. 

Bossian.     He  was   followed   by  Adalb.  and  Hanka,  J.  Dobrowsky,   Tnika,   Bnrian,   ana 

J.  Negedly,  Jos.  Bantenkranz,  Fr.  Stepnicka.  Konecny.    Tha«  are  dictionaries  by  Tomss, 

8eb.  Hniewkowsky,  who    was  also  a   good  Ghmela;  the  German  and  Bohemian,  1^  Tham, 

prose   writer,    F^.   Jos.    Swoboda,   and    es-  Dombroslqrs  and  Hanka;  Bohemian  andLatin, by 

pedally  Jos.  Jungmann,  and  Oljmelensky,  a  Hanka;  an  etymdogical  lezioon  and  grammar 

lyric  poet    The  higher  dasses,  however,  con-  by  Celakowdry ;  a  mat  lezicoii  by  Josl  Jung- 

tinued  to  be  estranged  fhxn  native  letters,  nntQ  mann  ;  a  German-Bohemian  and  Bohemian- 

lately ;  although  since  1776  a  chair  for  the  German,  by  Franta  Sumansky ;  a  technologic 

Gechic  language  has  existed  even  in  the  md-  dictionary  by  ^Mtny,  Ac  Allof  theseworka^of 

versity  of  Vienna.    Printing  had  been  intro-  which  we  have  not  given  the  date,  are  oi  ohd- 

duced   into   Bohemia  in  1476,  and  Jarodaw  paratively  modem  tmies,  and  the  latest  work  on 

Wrtatko  lately  even  claimed  a  share  in  its  in-  Bohemian  history  and  literature  is  Wenrig's 

vention  in  favor  of  Bohemia,  on  the  ground  BUcke  oiv^dM  JtohmiKki  Yolk,  utM  OtttkiMt 

that    Gntenbertt  was    originally  from    that  «n^  X»tAVi<tfr(L6ip8. 1866).  Five  Gechic  potiti- 

eountry,  and  uai  the  press  was  freely  do-  oal  papers  were  published  in  Austria  in  1868^  and 

vdoped  in  it,  without  the  aid  of  Gennans.  the  principal  Gemian  journals  of  Boh^nia  are 

The   above-mentioned  discovery   iA   Hanka,  the  ^ragtr  Zeitunffy  published  at  Prague,  and 

the   introduction   of  the   Cechio   tongue   in  ihe  AnteigerJ^  dot  Sddlidie  £dhme9i  (AAyer- 

the  high  schools,  the  efforts  of  the  supreme  tiser  far  soutiiem  BohemiaX  which  i^pears  at 

Burgsraf  Kolowiat,  in  tiie  foundation  of  a  na-  Budweis. 

tional  museum  (1822),  and  other  &vorable  cir-  BOECEMOND,  ILlbc,  a  crusader,  bom  about 
cumstancea,  have  more  recently  produced  a  sud-  1066,  died  in  1111,  eldest  son  of  Bobert 
den  rise  of  Bohemian  literature.  We  must  be  con-  Guiacard,  or  the  crafty,  who  was  the  son  of 
tent  with  notices  of  its  more  prominent  writers  Tanored  de  Hanteville^  and  who  won  for 
and  productions.  P.  Schafarik  andPalactf  first  himself^  by  his  sword,  his  sole  patrimcmy,  the 
recommended  the  old  metres  in  verse.  Dobro w-  dukedom  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  his  younger 
sky's  innovations  were  opposed  by  Jos.  Ne-  brother  Boger  won  the  kingdom  of  Sicaly  mm 
gedly  and  Palkowic,  as  politically  dangerous,  the  Saraoenio  Arabs  who  held  it  Bohemond, 
A  committee  on  the  language  was  formed  in  the  eoa  and  nephew  of  these  2  adventurers, 
the  museum^  in  1831.  J.  L.  Langer  was  a  who  from  simple  Norman  gentionen,  and  that 
lyric,  didactic,  and  satiric  writer.  Fr.  Boko  of  the  poorest,  had  raised  themselves  to  the  rank 
wrote  an  epic  poem;  John  Holly,  an  epic  Swa-  of  indq>endeot  princes  by  their  unassisted  valor, 
tqpluh  and  the  OyriUo-Methodiade ;  Joh.  Ko-  being  only  the  natural  sob,  not  the  h^,  of  his 
lar,  elegies ;  Eat  Schneider,  songs  and  popular  father,  leeeived  for  his  inheritsnoe  the  dty  of 
ballads.  Stiepanek,  Elipcera,  Ch,  Mahaoek,  Tarentum  and  his  sword.  With  tiie  latter  he 
J.  £.  Wocel,  and  Turinsky,  were  dramatic  writ-  determined  to  eke  out  the  profits  of  the  fomsr, 
ere.  Opera  libretti  were  produced  by  the  last  and  he  was  already  besieging  Amalfi,  when  he 
named,  by  Swoboda^  and  oy  Jos.  Chmelenfiky.  waatold  that  the  great  crusading  army,  con- 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  dramatic  sistinff  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  tiie  West,  had 
works,  and  a  national  theatre  was  founded  by  landed  in  Aj>ulia.  "He informed  himael^^  ears 
subscription.  Even  a  nun,  Marie  Ajitonie,  Miohelet,  in  his  history  of  France,  *' minutely 
wrote  lyric  compositions.  We  must  also  men-  of  their  names^  numbers^  amu^  and  resources, 
tion  Jos.  Jungmann^s  ^'History  of  Bohemian  and  then,  without  saying  a  word,  he  took  the 
literature,'*  P.  8obafarik*s  ''History  of  Sla-  cross  and  left  Amalfi.  ^uie  portrait  drawn  of 
vonic  literature,'*  beside  translations  from  Ar-  him  by  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  Alexia 
istophanes,  Schiller,  Btkrger,  ^cc  A  new  sd-  who  saw  him  at  (Jonstantinople,  and  entertained 
entifio  glossology  was  produced  by  I>r»  J.  Swat  so  great  a  dread  of  him,  is  cunoos.  She  watched 
PresI,  professor  and  oirector  of  the  oabinet|  him  with  all  a  woman's  interest  and  curiosity, 
and  author  of  many  works  on  natural  his-  *  He  was  taller  than  the  tallest  by  a  cubit^  thin- 
tory.  Franc  Palacky  is  at  the  head  of  the  flaidced,  wide-dionldered  and  broad-chested, 
historicsl  school,  and  is  a  writer  on  nsthetio  and  neither  lean  nor  &t  IDs  arms  were  power- 
and  critical  subjects.  SoareSchafiirikandWo^  fril,  his  hands  fieshy  and  rather  laige.  Onscan- 
eel,  who  have  also  written  on  archieology.  In  ning  him  closely  yon  perceived  that  he  was 
physical  geography  we  have  Schadc^  and  Fap;  somewhat  bowed.  His  skin  was  very  white, 
on  physics  and  technology,  Adalb.  Sedlaoek,  a  and  his  hair  indined  to  flaxen,  and  instead  of 
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floBiaag  wOdlv,  as  the  other  httrbarians  wore  it,  volumes,  and  hare  attained  a  very  hu^  oir- 
it  did  not  fall  belov  his  ears.  I  cannot  tell  the  onlation.  Several  of  the  yolomes  have  been 
color  of  his  beard,  as  his  cheeks  and  chin  were  edited  bj  the  publisher, 
shaved;  I  think,  however,  it  was  red.  His  eve,  BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in- 
of  a  blue  approaching  to  sea-green,  bespoke  his  habited  by  the  Bisaya  nation ;  crossed  by  lat 
valor  and  his  passionate  temperament.  His  nos-  10**  K  and  long.  124°  £. ;  area,  1,860  sq[.  m. ; 
trils  took  in  the  air  freely,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pop.  in  1849,  yL6,761.  The  soil  is  inferior  in 
ardent  heart  which  pulsated  in  nisvast  chest,  feitility  to  that  of  the  neighboring  islands, 
Iliere  was  an  agreeability  in  his  appearance,  but  Zebu  and  Leyte ;  but  it  produces  rice  sufficient 
the  agreeability  was  destroyed  by  terror.  There  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants ;  some  to* 
was  something  not  likeable,  and  which  even  bacco,  cotton  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  abaca 
seemed  not  human,  in  that  stature  and  look  of  banana,  from  which  is  obtained  the  well-known 
his.  His  smile  seemed  to  me  alive  with  threats;  Manila  hemp.  The  small  islands,  Mino,  Polo, 
he  was  all  artifice  and  cunning ;  his  speech  was  Davis,  Panglao,  and  16  inconsiderable  islets, 
predse,  and  his  replies  could  not  be  lud  hold  belong  to  Bohol ;  and  all,  with  the  principal 
o^  or  wre^bed  to  his  disadvantage.* ''  Bohe*  islands,  are  included  in  the  proviuce  of  Zebu, 
mond  made  Mmself  master  of  Antioch,  and  re«  BOIARDO,  or  Bojabdo.  Mattbo  Mabu, 
^ned  possession  of  it ;  nor  would  he  probably  count  of  Scandiano,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
have  proceeded  further,  in  coi\}unction  with  the  Italian  poets,  bom  at  Scandiano,  about  1480 
cmsaaers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  shame  of  de-  or  1484,  died  at  Reggio,  Dec  20, 1494.  He  was 
aerting  his  colors,  which  compelled  him  to  ac-  descended  from  an  ancient  faznilv  of  Ferrara, 
company  them  to  the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  After  and  after  finishing  his  studies  in  the  univernty 
the  termination  of  the  crusade,  he  married  one  of  that  place,  he'  resided  at  the  court  of  tfale 
of  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  France,  his  duke  of  Este,  was  employed  in  severid  honor- 
nephew  Tancred  espousing  another,  and  re-  able  missions,  and  appointed  governor  of  Beg- 
turned  to  Apulia,  whither  he  was  accompanied  gio.  In  this  place  and  office,  after  some 
by  many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  preferred  changes  of  residence,  he  died.  Although  noble 
remaining  to  aid  him  in  the  war  which  he  yfas  in  birth  and  diaracter,  brave  and  &ithful  in 

glanning  against  Alexis.    The  war,  however,  office,  he  was  yet  better  known  by  his  poetry. 

1  spite  of  the  skill,  policv,  and  valor  of  the  His  great  chivalrous  poem,  which  was  left  un- 

western  lances,  was,  by  the  ill  effects  of  the  finianed,  Orlando  innamonUo^  although  read 

climate,  and  by  the  poisoning  of  the  weUs  and  by  few,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works, 

rivers,  disastrous  to  tne  Normans ;  and,  return-  It  is  divided  into  8  books,  containing  69  cantos, 

ing  to  Apulia,  Bohemond  died,  leaving  a  son  of  The  Iliad  is  its  model,  and  the  siege  of  Paris  Is 

tender  age,  and  bequeathing  his  Syrian  king*  another  siege  of  Troy.    The  Orlando  furiom 

dom  of  Antioch  to  Tancred.  of  Ariosto  is  a  continuation  of  the  Orlajida 

BOHLEN,  PsTBS  VON,  a  German  oriental  innamorctto.    In  1044  this  work  had  already 

scholar,  bom  of  poor  parents,  in  Oldenburg,  passed  through  14  editions,  and  was  translated 

March  18, 1796,  died  Feb.  6,  1840.    He  lost  his  about  the  same  time  into  French  by  Vincent 

parents  early,  and  passed  his  youth  in  extreme  Rosset  made  a  new  translation  of  it  in  1619,  and 

Eoverty.     In  1814  he  went  to  Hamburg,  and  Le  Sage  an  imitation  of  it  in  1717.    The  last 

ved  as  a  domestic,  until  his  good  character  French  translation  is  that  of  Tressan  (Paris, 

and  love  of  science  interested  some  senerous  1722).    Boiardo  wrote  his  poem  in  the  Italian 

persons  in  his  favor,  who  furnished  him  the  spoken  in  his  time  at  the  court  of  FerranLand 

means  of  pursuing  his  studies.    He  subsequent-  it  was,  therefore,  very  much  criticized  at  Mor- 

S  became  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  ence.     After  various  attempts  to  purify  the 

e  university  of  KOnigsberg.  style,  it  was  more  than  once  entirely  rewrit- 

BOHN,  HsNBT  G.,  a  London  publisher,  of  ten.    This  brought  the  poem  into  disuse,  and 

German  parentage,  bom  in  London,  about  1800.  Panizzi  first  pubushed  the  primitive  text,  with 

who  commenced  in  1845  the  republication  or  a  careful  examination  of  the  poem  (London, 

rare  standfurd  works,  selected  mm  all  the  na-  1880).    Boiardo  was  the  author  of  many  other 

tional  literatures  of  Europe,  in  the  English  Ian-  works,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  his 

guage,  and  in  a  cheap  form.    From  that  time  3(mneUi  6  eangoni,  in  8  volumes,  almost  all 

to  the  present  Mr.  Bohn  has  issued  and  con-  addressed  to  his  mistress,  Antonia  Oapraca. 

tinues  to  issue,  aa  serials,  and  in  a  uniform  Among  the  others  is  a  drama  in  5  acta,  entitled 

shape,  his  ^  Standard  Library,"  now  n^ber-  II  Timone^  which  wenttbrough  several  editions, 

ing  some  180  volumes,  his  *^  Scientific  Libraiy,"  He  also  made  an  Italian  translation  of  Herod- 

"  niustrated  library,"  "  Library  of  French  Me-  otus. 

inoirs,"  "  Library  of  Extra  Volumes,'*  ^  Classical  BOIELDIEU,  Fbakqois  Adsibit,  a  French 

Iibrary,"consistingof  translations  of  the  Greek  composer,  bom  at  Rouen,  Dec.  15,  1775,  died 

and  Latin   classics,    ^  Antiquarian   Library,"  near  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1884.    At  a  comparatively 

^* Philosophical  Library,"  '^Philological  libra-  early  age  he  was  distinguished  as  a  performer 

17,"  ''  Library  of  British  Classics,"  ^  Ecolesias-  on  the  piano,  for  which  he  composed  his  first 

tioal    Library,"    '*  Miniature    Library,"    and  musical  pieces.    These  were  succeeded  by  duets 

^  Cheap  Series."    These  libraries  number  at  for  the  harp  and  piano,  and  romances,  remark- 

the  present  time  in  the  aggregate  about  500  able  for  their  naive  aud  graceful  melodies,,  sev- 
vou  m. — ^28 
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eral  of  which,  as  the  Mensiiirel  and  /STU  mt  and  handsome  streets,  and  erected  and  endowed 

eroi  qru  ^iire  deu9^   became  verj  txmolar.  a  ooUefle  of  Jesnita. 

In  1797,  S  yean  after  his  arriTal  in  Pans,  he  BOU,  a  people  of  Ganl,  who  passed  into  Ger- 

was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  many,  and  settled  in  those  parts  of  it  whidi 

oonservatoire,  and  about  the  same  time  made  have  been  since  called  after  them  Bohemia  and 

his  debnt  at  the  opera  oomiqne  in  Lafamilla  Bavaria.    The  name  Boii  is  derived  from  the 

Shime,  which  was  snooeeded  bj  La  ealife  de  Celtic  Bo,  fear,  and  signifies  '^the  terrible  ones," 

Bagdad^  Ma  tante  Aurarty  and  other  works,  re-  BOILE AU  DESPREAUX,  Nioolas,  a  FrencJi 

▼eidiiig  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  freshness  poet,  bom  near    Paris,   Nov.  1,  1686,  died 

and  vivacity  in  the  melodies  which  have  never  March  18,  1711.    He  applied  himself  at  first  to 

been  surpassed  on  the  French  staoe.    In  1808,  the  study  of  the  law  and  afterward  of  theology, 

at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander  L  of  batdevoting  himself  eventnally  to  the  pnrsait  o( 

Bossaa,  he  went  to  8t  Petersburg  to  fill  the  literature,  he  produced,  within  the  qiaoe  of  40 

place  of  imperial  chapel-master.    He  remained  years,  a  vast  number  of  works,  the  most  im- 

8  years,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1811,  and  portant  of  which  is  that  on  the  art  of  poetiy, 

soon  after  brought  out  a  number  of  the  works  establishing  an  SBsthetic  code  for  all  forms  of 

composed  during  his  absence,  and  some  new  poetical  composition.    His  satirical  poem  L§ 

ones,  among  which  were  Jean  de  Pariiy  Im  Zutrin,  and  the  BuUoaus  du  hero$  de  romam, 

deux  nuiU,  Le  nouceau  eeioneur   du  villcige^  must  also  be  particularly  mentioned.   His  other 

^Dc    In  1817  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Uie  writings  comprise  translations  of  the  classics, 

institute,  soon  after  which  appeared  his  Chafe*  miscellaneous  effusions  on  art,  music,  and  poet- 

r9»  rott^s,  the  gay  and  brilliant  music  of  which  ry,  and  his  fiunous  epistles,  of  whidi  those 

fully  Justified  Uie  honor  thus  conferred  upon  treating  of  Le  reepeet  humain^  La  eannoieeatiee 

him.    In  1825  he  produced  La  dame  blanche^  deeoi-mimejand  Plaiein  de  la  eampoffne  are 

esteemed  his  ehef^cswerey  which,  25  years  ago,  the  best    When  Bcnleau  began  to  write,  If on- 

waa  familiar  to  the  finglish  and  American  taigne,  Pascal,  ICalherbe,  Gomeille,  Moiidre,  La 

stage.    An  affection  of  the  throat  now  com-  Fontaine,  and  other  eminent  authors,  had  al- 

pelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship,  but  he  reii^y  made  their  appearance;  yet  the  people 

was  enabled  to  live  comfortably  on  a  pension  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  new 

from  the  conservatoire  and  an  annual  present  school,  to  which  they  pre£drred  the  previous 

from  Charles  X.,  until  the  revolution  of  July,  mediocre  and  imitative  writers.  Boileau's  great 

1830,  deprived  him  of  both  these  sources  of  achievement  was  to  cure  this  perversion  of 

income.  He  died  in  somewhat  impoverished  cir-  taste.    like  his  friend  Bacine,  he  was  historic- 

cumstancea^  but  was  honored  with  a  superb  grapher  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  recipient  of  an 

burial.  annual  pension  of  2,000  francs.    His  admission 

BOIGNE,  BenoIt  li  Bobonb,  comte  de,  a  to  the  French  academy  did  not  take  place  before 

Savoyard  adventurer,  bom  at  Chamb^ry,  in  1684,  owing  to  his  attacks  upon  some  of  the 

Savoy,  March  8, 1741,  died  there  June  21, 1830.  members.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  first  in  neglect  and  troubles,  which  accelerated  his 

enlisted  in  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  death.    He  left  the  reputation  of  a  genial,  high- 

the   king  of  France,  and  then   migrated   to  minded,  and  ^nerous  man.    Among  the  best 

Greece,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of  editions  of  his  complete  works  are  those  of 

cq>tain  in  an  independent  Greek  regiment  in  Daunon  (1809  and  1825),  and  of  Beniat  St. 

the  pay  of  Russia.    He  now  resolved  upon  try-  Prix  (1830). 

ing  his  fortune  in  Hindostan,  and  served  there  BOILING  POINT.    Different  liquids  boil  at 

first  as  fencing-master  and  then  as  ensign  in  a  different  temperatures,  and  the  same  liquid  may 

native  regiment,  till  Warren  Hastings  recom*  be  made  to  boil  at  any  temperature,  from  the 

mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  freezing  point  up,  according  as  the  pressure 

Oude,  by  whom  he  was  liberally  treated.    He  upon  its  surface  is  taken  off  or  increased.    As 

eventually  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Biyah  the  term  is  employed,  it  is  understood  to  mean 

Sindiah,  whose  army  he  instructed  in  European  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils,  under 

tactics,  and  frequently  led  to  victory  over  the  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    This, 

neighboring  potentates.  At  the  death  of  his  mas-  however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  a  definite  point, 

term  1794,  he  remained  faithftil  to  the  fortunes  but  varies  from  several  causes.    The  commis- 

of  his  nephew  and  successor,  refusing  tempting  sioners  appointed  by  the  government  of  Great 

offers  from  the  Mogul  emperor  and  Sie  king  of  Britain  to  construct  standard  weights  and  meas- 

Cabool.    After  the  throne  of  this  prince  was  nres,  give  the  following  formula,  as  defining 

placed  on  a  secure  basis,  he  went  to  Calcutta,  the  boiling  point  at  different  latitudes  and  ele- 

and  sold  a  regiment  of  Persian  cavalry  which  vations.    The  temperature  of  212"^  F.  represents 

he  had  raised  to  the  British  East  India  com*  *Hhe  temperature  of  steam   under  Laplace^s 

pany,  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  himself,  standard  atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  atmos- 

With  the  large  fortune  thus  acquired,  he  return-  pheric  pressure  corresponding  to  the  following 

ed  to  Europe,  visited  England,  married   the  number  of  inches  in  the  barometric  reading, 

marchioness  of  Osmood,  and  bought  an  estate  reduced  to  82^  F. :   29.9218  -f  0.0766  X  cosine 

near  his  native  city.    He  built  and  presented  to  (2  latitude)  +  (0.00000179  X  height  in  feet  above 

the  citusena  of  thai  place  a  theatre,  made  new  tlie  sea)."    Boiling  is  the  rapid  movement  up- 
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ward  of  tlie  heated  particles  of  any  fluid  oon-  and  f  with  vapor.    If  it  be  set  in  a  Tenel  of 

yerted  into  elastic  steam,  which  are  replaced  cold  water,  the  vapor  is  condensed,  and  new 

hj  the  cooler  particles  at  the  surface  going  viqior  forms  to  supply  its  place,  throwing  the 

dovm  at  the  same  time.    The  babbles  that  rise  liqoid  into  ebullition.    This  continues  till  the 

are  steam ;  they  burst  at  the  surface,  and  a  contents  acquire  the  surrounding  temperature, 

portion  escapes,  carrying  off  the  excess  of  heat  Let  it  then  be  removed  into  a  freezing  mixture, 

above  212^  F.    But  if,  by  reason  of  boiling  in  and  the  phenomenon  will  be  repeated,  from  the 

confined  space,  the  pressure  upon  the  sur&ce  is  same  causes. — ^This  property  of  fluids,  of  being 

bicreased  so  that  the  steam  cannot  readily  pass  converted  into  vapor  at  different  temperaturesi 

off^tiie  heat  accumulates  to  a  greater  degree  tnan  is  made  to  serve  several  purposes  in  the  arts. 

212°,  till  the  steam  acquires  sufficient  elasticity  By  boiliiu^  under  pressure,  or  with  increase  of 

to  overcome  this  increase  of  pressure.    At  the  heat,  fluids  possess  greater  solvent  capacities, 

bottom  of  deep  min.es,  the  increased  pressure  of  and  water  is  thus  made  to  extract  the  gelatine  of 

the  air  has  toe  same  effect,  and  steam  is  not  bones.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  solvent  pow- 

generated  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  at  the  era  of  the  waters,  particularly  the  saline  waters, 

surface.    As  the  pressure  is  diminished,  either  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  are  greatly  increased 

mechanically  by  the  use  of  the  air-pump,  or  by  from  this  cause ;  and  that  they  are  thus  able  to 

ascending  elevations,  steam  is  generated  and  act  upon  the  materials  they  come  in  contact 

passes  offmore  freely,  and  at  a  lower  temperature,  with,  and  effect  chemical  changes  in  the  rooks, 

On  high  mountains,  it  may  be  difficult  even  to  which  we  cannot  explain  nor  imitate.    Liquids 

produce  sufficient  heat  in  open  vesselB  to  boil  intended  to  be  evaporated,  are  sometimes  par- 

^gs.    Darwin  was  led  to  notice  this,  when  he  tially*i^eed  from  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 

ascended  with  his  sailors  one  of  the  mountains  are  thus  ^  boiled  in  a  vacuum,''  with  economy 

of  Patagonia.    They  took  with  them  a  new  of  iueL    This  process  is  adopted  in  sugar  refin- 

pot,  in  which  they  attempted  in  vun  to  boil  ing.     When   the    temperature  of  the   usual 

their  potatoes.     With  the  sailors^  the  whole  boiling  point  would  ii^uriously  a^t  any  ndx- 

difficulty  lay  in  the  want  of  experience  of  the  tnre,  as  is  the  case  in  some  medicinal  prepara- 

pot,  or  in  some  peculiar  defect  in  it.    The  boil-  tiona,  these  are  advantageously  made  by  boiling 

ing  point  thermometer  is  an  instrument  con-  with  reduced  pressure  at  a  low  temperature. — 

trived  to  determine  differences  of  elevation,  by  But    under  some  circumstances    the   boiling 

the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  point  of  the  same  fluid  is,  very  curiously,  at  dif- 

water.    (See  Babomxtkb.)    If  the  pressure  be  ferent  temperatares  when  the  pressure  is  un- 

entirely  taken  off,  there  is  then  nothing  to  changed.    This  is  the  case  when  little  angular 

check  the  rising  of  the  vapor,  and  the  slightest  pieces  of  metal  are  put  into  the  fluid.    If  this 

increase  of  temperature  may  throw  the  fluid  has  just  ceased  boiling  by  diminution  of  tem- 

into  ebullition.    But  for  the  pressure  of  the  at-  perature  it  will  recommence  to  boil.     They 

mosphere,  the  ocean  would  boil  and  evaporate  also  have  tiie  effect  of  causing  the  process  to  go 

with  heat  equivalent  to  that  of  the  sun's  rays,  on  gentiy,  preventing  the  violent  thumping  and 

Several  ingenious  experiments  have  been  de-  Jumping  of  tiie  liquid,  which  is  often  attended 

vised  to  illustrate  these  facts.    The  simplest  is  with  some  inconvenience  in  boiling  strong  acid 

in  making  a  glass  of  warm  water  boil  under  mixtures  in  chemical  analyses.    Their  action 

the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.    Franklin's  pulse  seems  to  consist  in  presenting  many  points^  upon 

glass  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  connected  by  which  the  steam  is  generated  in  a  great  num* 

a  glass  tube.    The  fluid  in  one  is  made  to  boil,  her  of  minute  bubbles  separated  from  each 

tiuthe  steam  has  expelled  the  air  through  a  other;  and  the  movement  of  these,  so  finely 

small  hole,  left  open  for  this  purpose.    The  hole  divided,  goes  on  with  comparative  quietness, 

is  then  hermetically  dosed,  ana,  when  the  in-  Shavings  of  cedar  are  said  to  have  the  same 

strument  is  cold,  it  contains  water  and  its  uncon-  effect  in  lowering  the  temperature  at  which 

densed  vapor.    By  holding  one  of  the  bulbs  in  ether  and  alcohol  boil.    It  is  the  absence  of  any 

the  warm  hand,  this  vapor  is  expanded,  and  rough  points  whatever  upon  the  suriace  of 

thrown  through  the  tube  into  the  other  bulb,  thoroughly  cleaned  glass  vessels,  that  accounts 

where  it  bubbles  up  by  boiling;  and  if  this  bulb  for  the  fact  that  water  may  be  raised  in  them 

is  kept  cold,  the  vapor  condenses,  and  the  boU-  to  the  temperature  of  220°  without   boiliog. 

ing  goes  on  tiU  the  bulb  is  filled  with  water  If  the  inner  surface  of  any  vessel  be  coated  witii 

forced  into  it  from  the  warmer  globe.    By  sulphur  or  lac,  so  that  water  cannot  adhere  to 

changing  ends,  the  water  may  all  be  passed  or  wet  it,  the  boiling  takes  place  at  a  higher 

back  in  the  same  manner.    By  causing  the  va-  temperature.    A  llttie  oil  in  the  fluid  has  also 

per  that  arises  to  be  absorbed  by  quicklime,  the  same  effect.    Dormy  has  shown  that  air 

water  in  an  exhausted  receiver  may  be  thrown  mixed  in  liquids  influences  their  boiling  point 

into  ebullition  at  any  change  of  temperature  from  more  than  any  thing  else  except  pressure.    It 

the  freezing  point.    Even  by  the  application  of  forms  minute  bubbles  in  the  flaid  into  which  the 

fr^eezing  mixtures  water  may  be  made  to  boU.  steam  dilates,  and  rises  to  the  surface.    He 

Let  a  glass  flask, -^flUed  with  water,  be  heated  till  succeeded  in  thus  raising  the  temperature  to 

this  boils,  and  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  steam ;  860°  without  ebullition.    When  this  did  take 

it  is  then  to  be  tightly  stoppered,  and  allowed  place  it  was  sudden  and  explosive.   The  height 

to  partially  cool.    It  is  now  filled  i  with  water  of  a  column  of  water  adds  to  the  pressure  upon 
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its  lower  portioDt  and  raiies  the  temperature  drenmfereBoe,  is  haadsGnie  and  wdl  Irailt,  and 
at  which  its  particles  are  converted  into  vapor,  traversed  by  several  oanak,  oroflsed  by  upward 
Saline  mixtores  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat  of  80  bridges.  It  has  a  handsome  towu-hsU, 
to  boil  than  pore  water,  UM>agh  the  vapor  that  7  churches,  including  a  fine  Grothio  cathedral^ 
corner  off  from  these  is  nothing  but  water.  Sea  an  orphan  asylum,  a  grammar  school  (in  which 
salt,  however,  is  tdcen  i^>  mechanically  bv  the  Erasmus  was  for  some  time  a  pupil),  a  prison,  2 
wind  from  the  surface,  as  was  noticed  by  Pallas  hospitals,  an  arsenal  barracks  for  8,000  men, 
iu  the  taste  of  the  ^ew  deponted  near  the  salt  and  an  academy  of  paintings  sculpture,  and 
lakes  of  Amatio  Bnssia.  The  writer  has  ob-  architecture.  Bois-le-I>uc  was  founded  by  God- 
served  the  same  effect  after  an  easterly  storm,  frey  III.,  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1184.  The  dty 
in  the  taste  of  the  outer  surface  of  grapes  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Pichegru  in 
grown  near  the  coast  of  New  England.  The  1794,  and  by  the  Prussians  under  Bulow  in 
boiling  point  of  a  saturated  sdution  of  common  1814. 

salt  is  224" ;  of  alum,  220'' ;  of  sal-ammoniac,  B0ISSEB££,  Suipn,   a  German   architect 

286°;  of  acetate  of  soda,  260°.    Pore  nitric  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Cologne  in  1788,  died 

acid  boils  at  248" ;  pure  sulphuric  add  at  620°.  May  2, 1864.  A  ioumey  to  Paris  in  1808  inspired 

BOILS.  A  boil  begins  as  a  pimple  in  the  him  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  collection  of 
skin,  and  continues  to  increase  until  it  becomes  old  German  q>ecimens  of  art.  With  the  assist- 
as  large  as  a  walnut,  or  sometimes  even  larger,  ance  of  his  brother  he  occupied  many  years  Lu 
or  it  may  not  ezoeea  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  It  the  work,  and  finally  procured  about  200  works 
is  of  a  conical  shape,  somewhat  red,  or  of  a  of  German  artists,  which  went  by  the  name  oi 
dusky  hue,  and  hard,  with  burning  heat  and  the  **  Boisser6e  collection,^'  and  were  for  several 
pain.  Between  the  4th  and  8th  day  it  becomes  years  deposited  in  a  gallery  at  Stuttgart  They 
very  prominent,  and  begins  to  ^' point;"  asneck  were  subsequently  purchased  by  Emg  Louis  of 
of  matter  may  be  seen  on  the  summit^  which  Bavaria. 

gradually  softens;  theskinat  last  bursts  at  that  BOISSIEU,  Jkui  Jaoquss  ds,  a  French  en- 
pointy  and  matter  mixed  with  blood  is  discharged  ffraver,  bom  Nov.  29.  1786,  at  Lyons,  died 
through  a  small  opening.  A  day  or  two  af-  March  1,  1810.  He  first  devoted  himself  to 
ter  thb,  the  core,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  por-  painting ;  but  his  health  having  suffered  by  the 
tion  of  dead  connective  tissue,  finds  its  way  out,  preparation  of  colors,  he  turned  to  engraving, 
or  it  may  be  squeezed  out,  leaving  an  open  ca-  and  especially  to  etching.  He  was  a  friend  of 
vity  which  soon  fills  up,  and  h^ls  about  the  Joseph  Veraet,  and  in  his  own  line  had  no 
12th  or  14th  day.  Boils  may  appear  on  any  rival.  His  etchings,  which  are  either  ori^nal 
part  of  the  body,  but  they  commonly  form  on  compositions,  moirtly  landscapes  from  Italy,  or 
the  &ce  or  on  the  neck,  in  the  arm-pits,  or  in-  copies  of  Flemish  pictures,  may  be  ranked  next 
side  of  the  thighs,  on  the  hips  or  in  the  groin,  to  those  of  Rembrandt, 
and  there  are  generally  sevend,  either  at  the  BOISSY  IVANGLA8,  Fbancois  Abtoibx  di, 
same  time  or  foUowing  one  another.  They  a  conspicuous  man  during  the  French  revolu- 
seem  to  be  caused  by  utigue  in  some  form ;  tion,  bom  at  St  Jean  Chambre,  Dec.  8, 1756, 
anxiety  of  mind,  fatigue  of  the  digestive  or-  died  in  Paris,  Oct  20, 1826.  His  family  were 
gans,  and  general  fatigue  of  body  or  of  nund,  Protestant,  and  had  destined  him  to  the  bar; 
or  both.  By  lancing  the  pimple  on  its  first  bat  having  purchased  the  place  of  steward  to  the 
i^pearance  the  formation  of  the  boil  is  often  count  of  Provence,  afterward  Louis  XYUI^ 
prevented. — ^If  allowed  to  mature  and  go  on  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  pnrBuit&  He 
to  suppuration,  the  process  may  be  hasten-  was  chosen  successively  a  member  <^  the  states- 
ed  by  the  applicati<m  of  warm  poultices,  general,  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  of  the 
If  a  boil  be  very  quiescent^  the  implication  convention.  In  the  laOer  body  he  for  the  most 
of  roasted  #nions  will  be  useful ;  or,  when  part  sided  with  the  Girondists.  He  voted  for 
matter  is  known  to  be  formed,  the  lancet  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  his  captivity,  and 
may  be  used.  When  the  boil  is  allowed  to  for  his  deportation,  and  when  extreme  measures 
burst  of  itself  the  opening  is  usually  smsll,  were  determined  upon,  for  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
and  the  core  remains  some  time  before  it  isdis-  pie  in  his  behalf,  and  for  the  postponement  of 
charged,  unless  it  be  drawn  out  The  cavity  his  execution.  These  evidences  of  moderation 
soon  heals  after  the  core  is  discharged,  and  noth-  rendered  him  suspected  to  the  committee  of 
ing  is  required  but  simple  dressing.  In  some  public  safety,  and  throughout  the  reign  of  teirot 
.cases,  however,  the  sore  becomes  stationarv,  he  kept  himself  in  the  background;  but  on  the 
and  stimulating  dressing  is  required.  A  little  downfall  of  Robespierre  he  reappeared  at  the 
red  precipitate  ointment,  applied  on  a  piece  of  tribune.  He  was  chosen  se<»*etary  of  the  con- 
lint  or  linen  rag,  will  then  be  usefm.  Five  vention,  Oct  7,  1794,  and  2  months  later  a 
grains  of  red  precipitate  mixed  with  a  drachm  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  This 
of  baailicon,  forms  a  good  ointment  for  this  pur  committee  charged  him  witii  the  duty  of  super- 
pose, intending  the  provisioning  of  Paris,  in  which 

BOIS-LE-DUO,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  position  he  was  denounc^  by  the  populace  as 

Holland,  capital  of  North  Brabant,  situated  near  having  caused  the  scarcity  of  bread  which  pre- 

the  junction  of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa;  pop.  vailed.    In  the  dreadful  insurrections  of  April 

22,000,    The  town,  which  is  about  6  miles  in  1  and  May  20,  1795,  his  situation  was  exceed- 
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ingly  diffiotilt  and  dangerous,  yet  he  acted  with  ent  of  the  institolaon,  to  which,  in  aooordanoe 
firmness  and  judgment.  He  presided  over  the  with  her  saggestion,  a  special  school  of  ac* 
deliberations  of  the  convention  daring  the  oouchement  was  added  hj  OliaptaL  Her  Mi' 
tomultnary  scenes  in  which  the  head  of  F6raud  marial  de  Vofrt  de$  aeeauchmnents,  published  in 
was  paraded  on  a  pikeL  and  Bonaparte  said  he  1824,  passed  throned  several  editions.  The 
was  frightened  out  of  his  senses  by  the  frantic  empress  of  Russia  invited  her  to  6t  Peters- 
uproar;  but  the  historians  relate  that  bis  con-  burg,  but  she  declined, 
duct  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  intrepidity.  BOJ ADOR,  a  lofty  cape  of  western  Africa, 
After  the  convention  passed  away,  he  was  a  in  lat  26^  12'  N.,  and  long,  l^"*  10'  W.  The 
member  of  the  council  of  600,  and  subsequently  coast  to  the  northward  is  very  dangerous,  be- 
president  Being  hostile  to  the  directory,  how-  ing  perpetually  shrouded  in  mists,  and  strong 
ever,  he  was  accused,  Sept.  6,  1797,  of  corre-  currents  setting  in  toward  the  land.  For  many 
sponding  with  a  royalist  dub,  and  condemned  to  years  this  cape  interrupted  the  progress  of  the 
deportation.  For  2  years  he  was  concealed,  but  early  Portuguese  navigators^  but  was  finally 
at  last  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  at  the  passed  by  Gilianes  in  14S8. 
idand  of  016ron.  Bonaparte  released  him,  and  BOKER,  Gbobox  Hxnst,  an  American  dra- 
in 1800  named  him  to  the  tribunate,  where  he  was  matist  and  poet,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1823. 
chosen  president  in  1808.  The  following  year  he  He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1842, 
became  a  member  of  the  senate,  with  the  titie  studied  law,  but  did  not  pursue  the  profession, 
of  count.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and,  in  1847,  published  tne  *' Lesson  of  Life  and 
in  1814,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  gov-  other  Poems.'^  Next  he  wrote  ^Oakynos,  a 
ernment,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  For  Tragedy,"  which  at  once  extended  his  reputa- 
the  most  part  he  was  an  advocate  of  liberal  tion  in  this  country,  and  was  successfully  play- 
measures,  although  he  managed,  like  so  many  ed  in  London.  His  next  production  was  ^^Anne 
other  Frenchmen  of  those  times,  to  stand  we]l  Boleyn,"  which  was  succeeded  by  the  tragedies 
with  the  successive  governments.  His  leisure  of  **Leonor  de  Guzman"  and  '^Francesca  da 
he  gave  up  to  literary  occupations,  and  was  RiminL"  He  has  also  written  the  *^  Betrothal," 
the  author  of  J3uai  &ur  la  vie^  lea  eoriU  et  les  b>  play,  the  ^  Widow's  Marriage,"  a  comedy, 
opinion  ds  M.  de  Maleeherhee^  in  8  vols.,  and  and  several  minor  poems, 
of  Etudee  lUUraWee  et  poetiquee  d?un  vieillardf  BOKHARA,  or  Bucha.bu,  a  state  of  central 
in  6  vols.  Asia    occupying    the   south-eastern  angle  of 

B018TE,  PiXBSE  CiJiVDB  YiOTOiRX,  author  of  the  Tartarian  steppes  and  great  plains,  which 

the  Dictionnaire  univereel  de  la  langue  Fran^  commence  at  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  extend  to 

faiee^  bom  in  Paris,  1765,  died  at  Ivry,  April  the  Northern  ocean ;  pop.  estimated  from  1,- 

24,  1624.    Successively  an  advocate,  printer,  100,000  to  2,600,000.    The  country  lies  between 

and  man  of  letters,  he  collected  a  wide  stock  lat.  86^  and  41^  N.  and  long.  68^  and  70^  £.  in 

of  information,  from  which  he  composed  his  a  natural  basin,  enclosed  on  the  £.  by  tiie  Bolor 

great  work,  whidi  appeared  in  1800,  and  passed  Tagh  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and 

through  six  editions  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Paropamisan  chain.    On  the  N.  it  is  bounded 

author.    He  published  several  other  works  of  by  Toorkistan,  Khiva,  and  the  Kirgheez  steppes, 

less  importance,  but  had  not  the  talent  necessary  while  the  Akh  Tagh  and  Kara  Tagh  (White  and 

for  original  composition.    The  first  edition  of  Black  mountains),  spurs  of  the  Bolor  Tagh,  ex- 

his  IHetionnaire  univereel^  which  has  justiy  tend  into  the  country  for  some  distance.    The 

been  called  the  dictionary  of  dictionaries  in  the  region  not  occupied  by  these  hUls  is  of  day,  cov- 

French  tongue,  did  not  contain  all  that  it  now  ered  with  moving  sand.    Owing  to  the  presence 

does.    To  every  edition  the  author  added  some-  of  the  mountain  chains,  Bokhara  is  traversed  by 

thing— first  the  etymologies,  tiien  the  original  several  rivers:  the  Amoo  (Oxusor  Jihoon),  the 

anthoritiea,  finally  sentences  and  maxims,  or  Zer-af-shan  (or  8ogd),  the  Kaahka,  and  the 

select  thoughts,  where  each  word  is  employed.  Balkh.    By  means  of  these  streams  and  of  a  la- 

BOI VIN,  MiLBis  AxiNB  ViOTOiBx  (Gillain),  borious  system  of  irrigation,  the  lands  along  the 

a   French   midwife,  upon   whom  a   diploma  rivers  are  redeemed,  and  are  made  to  yield  an 

of  M.  D.  was  conferred  by  the  university  of  abundant  harvest  of  cereals,  pulse,  fruits,  and 

Marburg,  noted  for  her  writings  on  obstetrics,  the  vegetables  of  a  temperate  climate.    Cotton 

born  at  Montreuil,  AprM  9, 1778,  died  May  16,  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  silk  is  obtained  in 

1841.    She  was  educated  in  a  nunnery,  where  considerable  quantities,  the  worms  being  reared 

by  her  talents  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  even  by  the  wandering  tribes.    Gold,  salt,  alum, 

nster  of  Louis  XYI.,  Madame  Elisabeth.    When  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  are  found.    Timber 

the  nunnery  where  she  was  placed  was  de-  is  brought  down  from  the  mountains.    Of  the 

atroyed  in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  she  native  animals,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  are  the 

spent  8  years  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  mid-  principal.  The  sheep  are  of  the  fiit-tailed  breed ; 

wifery.    lu  1797  she  married  an  employ^  at  a  peculiar  species  with  a  Jet-black  curly  fleece  is 

Versailles,  of  the  name  of  Boivin,  but  on  being  found  in  Bokhara.    These  black  lamb-skins  are 

left  after  a  short  time  a  widow  with  a  child  in  great  request  in  the  East,  especially  in  Per- 

and  without  fortune,  she  undertook  the  office  sia.    The  goats  of  Bokhara  are  a  variety  of  the 

of  midwife  at  the  hospitd  of  the  maternity,  Thibetan  and  Oashmerian  breeds,  and  yield  a 

and,  in  1801,  was  appointed  chief  superintend-  beautiful  shawl  hair.    The  Bactrian  camel,  with 
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d  humpe,  is  mneh  used  for  carrjiDg  burdens,  ed.  Wolff  describes  bim  as  notbing  better  tban 
The  wild  animals  are  of  the  sinaller  species,  the  lowest  of  his  savage  sabjects. — ^The  capital, 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  exposed  to  also  named  Bouaba,  is  in  lat  89^  48'  N.^  long. 
invasions  from  all  sides,  the  inhabitants  are  64^  26'  £;  pop.  estimated  at  70,000.  It  is  the 
made  up  of  different  nations,  including  Afghans,  residence  of  the  khan,  and  contiuns  his  palace, 
Arabs,  Jews,  Oalmucka,  Karakalpaks,  Eirgheez,  upward  of  800  mosques  and  medressehs,  14  car- 
Lesghians  from  the  Caucasus,  Mongols,  Persians,  avansaries  for  the  accommodation  of  trayellers, 
Taojilo,  Toorkomans,  and  Oozbelu.  The  Tau-  and  several  bazaars  of  great  extent, 
jiks  are  believed  to  represent  the  most  ancient  BOKHARA,  LrriLB,  a  subdiririon  of  central 
mhabitants.  They  are  said  to  resemble  the  Asia,  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Chinese  em- 
Caucasian  type  most  nearly,  and  their  inteUect-  pire,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  BolorTagh  and 
ual  activity  enables  them  almost  to  monopolize  the  Thian-Shan  mountains.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  trades  and  manufiictures.    The  Mohamme-  Khokan  and  Kashgar. 

dan  is  the  prevalent  religion.    The  language  is  BOL,  Fbbdikand,  a  painter  of  Holland,  bom 

Persian  or  Turkish,  the  Turkish  being  the  tongue  at  Dort,  1610,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1681 .    He 

of  the  Tartar  tribes.     Manu&ctures  of  cotton,  was  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  is  best  known 

silk,  furs,  leather,  and  metals  are  pursued  sue-  by  his  admirable  portraits,  in  the  style  of  that 

cessfully.    Considerable  trade,  employing  not  master,  though  he  likewise  executed  several 

fewer  than  8,000  camels,  is  carried  on  between  historical  paintings  of  merit.     Many  of  his 

Bokhara  and  Russia.   The  caravan  route  passes  works  are   still  to  be  seen   at   Amsterdam, 

through  the  territories  of  the  khan  of  Khiva  to  He  also  practised  etching  with  success. 

Astrakhan  and  Orenburg.  They  export  rhubarb,  BOLAN  PASS,  a  defile  in  the  mountains  of 

raw  cotton,  peltries,  dreased  and  raw,  fruits,  and  Beloochistan,  on  the  route  between  the  lower 

shawl  goods;  importing  metals,  mirrors,  iron  and  Indus  and  the  table-land  of  Afghanistan.    It 

steel  goods,  cloths,  and  various  other  articles,  consists  of  a  succession  of  ravines,  the  aggregate 

This  trade  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  dep-  length  of  which  is  about  65  miles.    Along  the 

redations  of  the  khan  of  Khiva  and  of  the  Kur-  course  of  the  Bolan  river,  which  rises  in  the 

gheez.    But  the  Russians,  who  are  chiefly  inter-  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  4,494  feet  above 

ested  in  it,  have  lately  made  their  power  respect-  the  sea,  and  flows  through  the  ravines  with  a 

ed  in  these  regions,  and  the  terror  of  their  name  rapid  descent,  a  wagon-road  passes  through 

is  felt  in  central  Asia  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  this  defile  with  an  ascent  of  90  feet  per  mile. 

Hindoo  Koosh.  The  trade  between  western  Asia  The  British  expedition  to  Afghanistan,  in  1839, 

and  the  highlands  beyond  Kashgar  also  passes  spent  6  days,  from  March  16  to  21,  in  passing 

through  Bokhara,  and  employs  700  or  800  cam-  through  this  defile. 

els.  A  trade  is  likewise  carried  on,  through  BOLBEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
the  mountain  passes,  with  Cabool  and  the  ment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the  Bolbec  river  and 
Pui^jaub,  but  the  predatory  habits  of  the  the  Paris  and  Havre  raUway,  18  miles  E.  N.  £. 
mountaineers  make  it  very  uncertain. — The  of  the  city  of  Havre ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,664. 
ooantry  was  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  an-  Cotton  cloths  are  largely  manufactured ;  beside 
cients,  and  was  included  under  the  general  which  it  has  woollen  and  linen  fistctoriea,  dye- 
name  of  Transoxiana  or  Sogdiana.  The  con-  works,  and  tanneries.  Bolbec  is  well  laid  out, 
auests  of  the  Mohammedans  extended  to  the  and  contains  many  handsome  residences, 
foot  of  the  Bolor  Tagh,  and  to  them  Bokhara  BOLDRE,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  Kew 
was  known  as  the  Mawar-al-Nahr,  and  became  Forest.  It  is  memorable  for  having  been  the 
famous  for  the  floods  of  light  and  knowledge  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin, 
which  radiated  from  its  great  seminaries  of  author  of  ^-^ Forest  Scenery"  and  rector  of 
learning  at  Samarcaud,  Balkh,  and  Bokhara,  this  parish.  The  profits  derived  from  his 
Even  in  modem  times  these  cities  enjoy  consid-  talents  as  an  artist  and  a  writer  he  devoted  to 
erable  reputation  for  the  number  of  schools  the  endowment  of  2  schools  in  this  place, 
which  they  maintain.  The  education  is  very  BOLE  (Or.  0o>Xof,  a  mass),  an  argillaceous 
different  from  that  imparted  by  the  founders  of  earthy  mineral  of  various  colors,  as  yellow, 
.  Arabic  literature.  It  consists  of  readings  from  black,  brown,  and  bright  red,  all  derived  from 
the  Koran  and  some  instruction  in  tfa^  com-  oxide  of  iron.  The  substance  is  probably  dis- 
mentators  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  meta-  integrated  basalt  It  is  an  earthy  substance, 
physical  subtleties.  Writing  is  an  accomplish-  absorbs  water  rapidly,  and  falls  to  powder.  It 
ment.  The  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  was  formerly  employed  as  a  medicine  for  its 
subject,  In  conformity  with  Mohammedan  usage,  absorbent,  astringent,  and  tonic  properties ;  the 
to  some  OontroUing  power  in  the  priesthood,  last  due,  no  doubt,  only  to  the  iron  in  its  compo- 
The  khan  of  Bokhara  may  be  styled  the  only  sition.  It  is  still  used  in  India  in  medicine,  and 
independent  sovereign  of  central  Asia ;  he  can  in  Europe  for  giving  a  color  to  anchovies,  and 
bring  into  the  field  a  considerable  number  of  also  to  tooth-powders.  It  is  also  a  medicine 
fighting  men.  The  present  khan  is  unfavorably  in  veterinary  practice.  Analysis  shows  it  to 
known  from  his  treatment  of  Col.  Stoddard  and  be  a  hydrous  alicate  of  alumina,  with  varying 
Capt.  Conolly,  who  were  imprudently  sent  to  proportions  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  very  Bmall 
him  by  the  british  daring  the  troubles  in  Af-  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  a  composi- 
ghanistan,  and  whom  he  detained  and  murder-  tion  rendering  it  better  adapted  to  the  mechan- 
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ioal  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  than  to  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London,  where  his 
medicinal  nses,  or  even  to  satisfying  the  pangs  moral  principles,  however,  were  not  stringent 
of  hanger,  as  is  practised  by  some  of  the  native  enongh  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  seductions 
Indians  of  South  America.  The  Jananese,  of  such  society.  Before  he  was  25  years  of 
however,  eat  it  for  another  purpose,  which  it  age,  he  was  a  somewhat  notorious  libertine, 
mav  answer  very  well ;  this  is  to  induce  a  thin  and  wasted,  in  the  indulgence  of  bis  passions, 
and  spare  habit  of  the  body.  Armenian  bole  the  time  which  he  ought  to  have  devoted  to 
is  much  used  as  a  tooth-nowder.  In  Qermany  the  culture  of  his  quick  and  dazzling  abilitiea 
bole  is  calcined,  washed,  and  ground  for  a  His  marriage,  whicn  had  been  promoted  by  his 
paint.  The  paint  known  as  sienna,  or  burnt  friends  in  the  hope  of  weaning  him  from  more 
sienna,  is  a  preparation  of  a  chestnut-brown  miscellaneoas  connections,  had  proved  no  check 
Tariety  fh>m  Sienna  in  Italy.  It  is  fashioned  to  the  nndisciplined  impulses  of  his  nature.  In 
into  pipes  by  the  North  American  Indians,  a  similar  hope  of  interesting  him  in  noble  and 
Tnrks,  and  Germans.  honorable  pursuits,  his  father  retired  from  the 
BOLERO,  a  popular  Spanish  dance,  supposed  position  of  r^resentative  in  parliament  for  the 
to  be  of  Moorisn  origin,  like  the  fandango.  It  Dorough  of  Wotton  Basset,  which  was  trans» 
is  accompanied  with  songs,  gnitar,  and  casta-  ferred  to  him,  and  thus  brought  him  into  con- 
nets,  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oadiz,  with  spicnous  public  life.  The  tories,  under  the 
full  orchestra.    The  dancers  represent  by  their  lead  of  Rochester  and  €k>dolphin,  were  then 

Eantomime  the  most  conflicting  emotions  of  the  in  power,  and  St  John  at  once  attached  him- 

nman  heart,  from  the  first  blushing  dawn  of  self  to  them.    In  1704  he  entered  the  ministry 

love  to  the  most  vehement  bursts  of  pasuon.  as  secretary  at  war,  and  for  4  years  he  dis* 

BOLETN,  Annb.    See  Anns  Bolbtk.        -  charged  the  duties  of  that  office.    When  Gro- 

B0L6RAD,  a  Russian  town  situated  on  the  dolphin  became  a  whig,  and  he  and  Marlborough 

river  Yalpookb,  in  the  Lower  Budjak,  colonial  formed  a  new  ministry,  St  John  retired  to  the 

district  of  Bessarabia,  celebrated  for  the  fre-  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.    Two 

quent  mention  made  of  it  in  the  discussions  years  later,  the  tories  triumphed,  and  he  was 

relative  to  the  territorial  difficulties  of  Russia  made  secretary  of  state,  in  Uie  department  of 

with  Turkey,  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.  foreign  affairs.    He  continued  in  the  admin* 

In  1851  the  population  of  the  town  was  esti-  istration   until    the   death   of  Queen  Anne, 

mated  at  8,805,  chiefly  Bulgarians  or  of  Bulga-  in  1714,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 

rian  origin,  and  the  number  of  houaesf  almost  negotiation  of  uie  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  which 

all  of  stone,  1,087.    The  distance  from  Odessa  he   prided    himself,  although    that    measure 

is  162  miles,  and  from  Ismail,  80  miles.  was  regarded  as  an  inglorious   one  for  his 

BOLI,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  country,  and  had   been  strenuously  opposed 

in  lat  40°  85'  N.,  long.  81°  19'  £.    It  is  the  throughout,  not  only  by  the  whigs,  the  natural 

capital  of  a  district,  and  contains  about  1,000  opposition,  but  by  those  eminent  generals.  Marl* 

houses.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Hadrianopolis  are  borough  and  Eugene,  and  by  Holland  and  other 

in  the  vicinity.  European  powers.    Soon  siter  the  conclusion 

BOLINGBROKE,  Hbrbt  St.  JoHir,  viscount,  of  the  peace,  a  violent  dissension  broke  out  be- 
a  famous  English  statesman,  wit,  and  man  of  tween  St  John  and  his  old  friend  Harley,  then 
letters,  bom  at  Battersea,  London,  Oct.  1, 1678,  lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  of  Oxford,  which 
died  Dec.  12, 1751.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  Dean  Swift,  the  friend  of  both,  sought  in  vain 
noble  family ;  his  father  having  been  Sir  Henry  to  allav,  but  which  did  not  terminate  till  the 
St.  John,  hart,  and  afterward  viscount,  and  his  queen  had  dismissed  Oxford,  and  made  St  John 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  earl  of  her  prime  minister.  His  elevation  took  place 
Warwick.  His  early  education  was  managed  by  July  27,  171^  while,  unfortunately  for  nim, 
his  mother,  on  strict  puritanical  principles,  the  queen  died  in  August  of  the  same  year,-^ 
against  the  rigidity  of  which  he  appears  soon  a  littie  less  than  a  week  afterward.  The 
to  have  rebelled.  After  attending  school  advent  of  George  I.  was  the  success  of  the 
at  Eton,  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Chnrcn  college  whigs,  and  as  St  John  was  more  than  snspect- 
at  Oxford,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  ed  of  having  plotted  for  the  return  of  the 
by  the  brilliancv  of  his  parts,  rather  than  by  Stuart  family  to  the  throne,  he  could  no  longer 
his  diligence  and  application.  On  leaving  the  hope  for  favor.  Having  been  called  to  the 
university,  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  some  house  of  lords,  in  1712,  with  the  titie  of  Vis- 
years  in  travel  upon  the  continent,  although  he  count  Bolingbroke,  he  made  his  appearance 
has  left  no  record  of  this  period.  Returning  there,  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  for  a  short 
to  England,  he  was  married,  in  1700,  to  Fran-  while;  but  the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by 
ces,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcomh;  the  friends  of  the  Hanover  family  in  the  house 
bat  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  her  person,  her  of  commons  in  1715,  caused  him  alarm,  and 
accomplishments,  and  the  possession  of  a  large  he  fled  in  disguise  to  France.  This  occurred 
fortune,  he  did  not  continue  on  good  terms  lUrch  27  of  that  year,  and  Aug.  6  fol- 
with  her,  and  tiiey  were  speedily  separated,  lowing  he  was  impeached  by  Walpole  at  the 
St  John's  grace  of  manners,  his  varied  at-  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  high  treason  and 
tainments,  and  the  fascinating  arts  of  his  con-  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  not  ap- 
versation,  rendered  him  a  favorite  and  a  leader  peering,  within  the  time  specified,  to  reply  to 
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the  dui^gefl,  was  fonnallj  attainted.    Mean*  among  whom  were  nombered  many  of  tbe 

while,  he  engai^  in  the  aervioe  of  James  IIL,  most  eminent  men  then  living.    On  his  death, 

the  pretender,  as  he  was  called,  who  made  him  in  1751,  he  beqaeathed  his  manascripts  and 

his  prime  mimster,  and  used  lum  in  soliciting  worlcs  to  Dayid  Mallet^  who  published  a  com- 

the  assistance  of  the  French  conrt  in  the  at-  plete  edition  of  them,  in  5  vols.  4to,  in  1754. 

tempt  about  to  be  made  to  revive  the  prostrate  A  ne  wedition,  with  a  life  by  Goldsmith,  appeared 

fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.    Bolingbroke  oontin-  in  1809,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  Among  the  most  notewor- 

Qed  in  the  active  management  of  his  nff^n  in  thy  of  his  writings,  beside  those  already  noticed, 

France  afker  the  prince  set  out  upon  his  exp&-  are  *^  The  Idea  c«  a  Patriot  King,"  a  *^  Letter  on 

dition  to  effect  a  rising  in  Scotland.    The  mis-  the  Spirit  of  Patriotiam."  '^Some  Reflections  on 

carriage  of  that  scheme,  and  the  dissatisfaction  the  Present  State  of  the  x^ation,"  ^^  Letters  on  the 

of  James  with  his  principal  secretary,  caused  Study  and  the  Use  of  History,"  and  ^Concerning 

his  sudden  disohar^  ftom  his  employment;  Authority  in  MsdtAers  of  Religion."    They  are 

when,  with  a  yersatility  of  principle  quite  on  a  written  in  a  fluent,  flexible,  and  eloquent  style, 

level  with  the  plausibility  of  his  manner,  he  comUning  a  certain  scholastic  rc^nement  with 

sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Hanoverian  the  easy  and  natural  manner  of  a  man  of  the 

party.    Walpole,  however,  apprehensive  of  his  world,  and  mingling  an  apparently  orofonnd 

influence  in  the  event  of  his  return  to  Ensland,  philosophy  with  a  sprighUy  and  careless  wit. 

procured  the  prolongation  of  hia  exile.    For  7  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive,  especially  to  a 

years  he  remained  in  bamshment,  on  the  oonti-  young  and  immature  mind,  than  these  are 

nent^  residing  principally  at  La  Source,  an  es-  when  they  are  fint  read,  but  a  closer  familiar- 

tate  he  ownrnt  near  Orleans,  and  devoting  him»>  ity  with  them  soon  convinces  the  reader  that 

self  to  bellee-lettres,  and  an  active  correspond-  the  rhetoric  is  artifidal,  the  sentiments  affected, 

ence  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  celebrated  the  learning  a  great  deal  of  it  borrowed^nd 

literary  contemporaries.     His  wife  dying  in  the  thought  intrinsically  unimportant    With 

1718,  ne  was  privately  married  3  years  later  to  a  marveUous  capacity  for  appropriating  the 

the  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Yillette,  a  niece  knowledge  of  others,  so  fSur  as  it  suited  his 

of  the  notorious  Madame  de  Maintenoa.    It  purposes,  he  poaseesed  also  a  certiun  French 

was  chiefly  through  her  instrumentality,  in  elegance  and  cleameas  in  setting  it  forth,  whidi 

bribing  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  a  mistress  of  gave  not  only  a  momentaiy  chioin,  but  a  sem- 

King  George,  with  the  sum  of  £11,000,  that  he  blance  of  profhndity,  to  his  speculations.    Tet^ 

succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  return  to  in  spite  of  their  more  serious  defects,  the  writ- 

his  own  country  in  the  year  1728.    But  he  did  ings  of  Bolingbroke  for  a  long  time  influenced 

not  resume  a  permanent  reodence  there  till  the  tone  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 

1724^  when,  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  large  writing,  of  his  age;  and  though  they  are  not 

fortune,  acquired  by  tampering  in  Law^s  ^issia-  destin^  to.  be  much  read  hereafter,  they  will 

sippi  bubble,  he  effected  the  restoration  of  his  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  place  In  the  literary 

property.    The  act  waa  (ugned  by  the  king  history  of  that  epoch.    As  an  orator,  Boling- 

ICay  81, 1725.    His  restoration  to  civil  rights  broke  held  a  high  rank,  although  his  reputation 

was  not  granted  at  the  same  time,  and  he  found  rests  chiefly  on   tradition,  and  no  complete 

himself  excluded  from  his  seat  in  the  house  specimen  of  his  eloquence  is  now  extant. 

of  lords.    This  denial  set  his  pen  in  motion  BOLIVAB,  a  w^tem  county  of  Mississippi, 

against  the  ministry,  so  that  for  some  years  with  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m.    It  is  s^a- 

hls  political  papers  in  the  "  Craftsman,"  under  nU»d  by  the  Missisdppi  river  from  Arkansas 

the   titles  of  *^An  Occauonal  Writer,"  and  on  the  west,  and  consists  mainly  of  swamp  land, 

*^  Humphrey  Oldcastle,"  kept  tlie  town  alive,  part  of  which  is  subject  to  frequent  inundatiouflu 

His  **  Letters  upon  English  History,"  and  his  The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  considered  un* 

**  Dissertation  upon  Parties,"  subsequently  col-  healthy,  and  extensive  and  highly  fertile  tracts 

looted  and  published  as  separate  works,  formed  are  consequently  left  uncultivated.  In  1850  the 

parts  of  this  series.    At  the  same  time  he  con-  county  produced  4,723  boles  of  cotton,  107,- 

tinued  to  write,  though  not  to  publish,  on  075  bushels  of  com,  and  29,066  of  sweet  pota- 

metiq>hy8ical  and  mord  snbiects.    Convinced,  toes.    Capita],  Bolivia.     Pop.  in  1850,  2,577, 

however,  of  the  fhtility  of  his  attack  upon  the  of  whom  2,180  were  slavea 

government,  and  not  a  little  frightened,  per-  BOLIVAR  T  PONTE,  SiuoH,  the  ''  libera- 

aps,  by  a  surreptitious  issue  of  his  former  tor"  of  Colombia,  bom  at  Caracas,  July  24^ 

letters  to  the  secretary  of  the  pretender,  he  1788,  died  at   San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Mar- 

Siitted  England  once  more  for  France,  in  1785.  tha,  Dec.  17,  1880.    He  was  the  son  of  one 

e  remained  abroad  till  the  death  of  his  father  of  the  fcrniUiag  ManiuanaSy  which,  at  the  time 

in  1742,  when  he  returned  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  supremacy,  constituted  the  creole 

of  the  fEunily  estate  at  Battersea.    The  fall  of  nobility  in  Venezuela.    In  compliance  with  the 

Walpole  that  same  year  brought  him  hopes  of  custom  of  wealthy  Americans  of  those  times, 

recovering  his  citizenship,  but  it  did  not  have  at  the  early  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Europe^ 

that  effect,  nor  did  he  ever  again  enter  into  From  Spain  he  passed  to  France,  and  resided  for 

political  life.    He  passed  his  leisure  in  the  pre-  some  vears  in  Paris.   In  1802  he  married  in 

paration  of  his  literary  works,  and  in  inter-  Madrid,  and  returned  to  Venezuela,  where  his 

course  with  his  philosophic  and  literary  friendsi  wife  died  suddenly  of  yellow  fever.  After  this  he 
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Tinted  Europe  a  second  time,  and  was  present  who  had  senred  under  Qen.  Miranda,  had  fled 
at  N^>oleoa^8  coronation  as  emperor,  in  1804^  to  Carthagena.  Ribas  proposed  to  them  to  un« 
and  at  his  aasomption  of  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn-  dertake  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in 
bardf,  in  1805.  tn  1809  he  returned  home,  and  Venezaek,  and  to  accept  Bolivar  as  their  com* 
despite  the  importunities  of  Joseph  Felix  Bibas,  mander-in«chief.  The  former  proposition  they 
his  cottsiu,  he  declined  to  join  in  the  revolution  embraced  eagerly ;  to  the  latter  they  demarred| 
which  broke  out  at  Oaracaa,  April  19,  1810 ;  but  at  last  yielded,  on  the  condition  of  Ribas 
but,  after  the  event,  he  accepted  a  mission  to  being  the  second  in  command.  Manuel  Rodriguez 
London  to  purchase  arms  and  solicit  the  pro-  Torricee,  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Oar- 
tection  of  the  British  government  Apparently  thagena,  added  to  the  800  soldiers  thus  enlbted 
well  received  by  the  marquis  of  Well^ey,  then  under  Bolivar,  600  men  under  the  command  of 
aecretary  for  foreign  affiura,  he  obtained  nothing  his  cousin,  Manuel  Oastillo.  The  expedition 
beyond  the  liberty  to  export  arms  for  ready  started  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1818.  Dissen- 
oash  with  the  payment  of  heavy  duties  upon  dons  as  to  the  supreme  command  breaking  out 
them.  On  his  return  from  London,  he  again  between  Bolivar  and  Oastillo,  the  latter  suddenly 
withdrew  to  private  life,  until,  Sept.  1811,  he  decamped  with  his  grenadiers.  Bolivar,  on  his 
was  prevailed  upon  bv  G^  Miranda,  then  com-  part,  proposed  to  follow  Oastillo's  example,  and 
mander-in-chief  of  the  insursent  land  and  sea  return  to  Oarthagena,  but  Ribas  persuaaed  him 
forces,  to  accept  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  at  length  to  pnrsuo  his  course  at  least  as  far  as 
in  the  staff,  and  the  command  of  Puerto  Oabello,  Bogota,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  congress  of 
the  strongest  fortress  of  Venezuela.  The  Span-  New  Granada.  They  were  well  received,  sup- 
ish  prisoners  of  war,  whom  Miranda  used  legu-  |ft>rted  in  every  way,  and  were  both  made  gen- 
larlv  to  send  to  Puerto  Oabello,  to  be  confined  erals  by  the  congress,  and,  after  having  divided 
in  the  citadel,  having  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  little  army  into  2  columns,  they  marched  by 
their  guards  by  surprise,  and  in  seizing  the  different  routes  upon  Oaracas.  The  further  they 
oitadel,  Bolivar,  although  they  were  unarmed,  advanced,  the  stronger  grew  their  resources;  the 
while  he  had  a  numerous  garrison  and  large  cruel  excesses  of  &e  Spaniards  acting  every- 
nui^^nes,  embarked  precipitately  in  the  night,  where  as  the  recruiting  seigeants  for  Uie  anny 
with  8  of  his  officers,  without  giving  notice  to  of  the  independents.  The  power  of  resistance 
his  own  troops,  arrived  at  daybreak  at  La  Gnayra,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  was  broken, 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  San  Mateo.  On  be-  partly  by  the  curcumstance  of  f  of  their  army 
ooming  aware  of  their  commander's  flight,  the  being  composed  of  natives,  who  bolted  on  every 
garrison  retired  in  good  order  from  the  place,  encounter  to  the  opposite  ranks,  partly  by  the 
which  was  immediatelv  occupied  by  the  Span-  cowardice  of  such  generals  as  Tlscar,  Oagigal, 
iards  under  Monteverde.  This  event  turned  the  and  Fierro,  who,  on  every  occasion,  deserted 
scale  in  favor  of  Spain,  and  obliged  Miranda,  on  their  own  troops.  Thus  it  happened  that  San 
the  authority  of  the  congress,  to  sign  the  treaty  Ligo  Marifio,  an  ignorant  youth,  had  con* 
of  Vittoria,  July  26,  1812,  which  restored  trived  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  the  prov- 
Yenezuela  to  the  Spanish  rule.  On  July  80  inces  of  Oumana  and  Barcelona,  at  the  very 
KirandaarrivedatLaGuayra,  where heintended  time  that  Bcdivar  was  advancing  through  the 
to  embark  on  board  an  English  vesseL  On  his  western  provinces.  The  only  serious  resist* 
visit  to  the  commander  of  the  place,  Ool.  Man-  ance,  on  tne  part  of  the  Spaniards,  was  directed 
nel  Maria  Gasas,  he  met  with  a  numerous  com-  against  the  column  of  Ribas,  who,  however, 
pany,  among  whom  were  Don  MijguelPefla  and  routed  Gen.  Monteverde  at  XiOstagaanes,  ana 
Bimon  Bolivar,  who  persuaded  him  to  stay,  for  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Oa* 
one  night  at  least,  in  Oasas's  house.  At2o'dock  hello  with  the  renuiinder  of  his  troops.  On 
in  the  morning,  when  Miranda  was  soundly  hearing  of  Bolivar's  approach,  Gen.  Fierro,  the 
sleeping,  Gasas,  JPefia,  and  Bolivar  entered  his  governor  of  C^acas^  sent  deputies  to  propose 
room,  with  4  armed  soldiers,  cautiously  seized  a  capitulation,  which  was  concluded  at  Vitto- 
lus  sword  and  pistol,  then  awakened  him,  ab-  ria;  but  Herro,  struck  by  a  sudden  panic,  and 
fnptly  told  him  to  rise  and  dress  himself  put  not  expecting  the  return  of  his  own  emissaries, 
lum  into  irons,  and  had  him  finaUy  surrendered  secratly  decamped  in  the  night,  leaving  more 
to  Monteverde,  who  dispatched  him  to  Oadis,  than  1,600  Spaniards  at  the  discretion  of  the 
where,  after  some  year^  captivity,  he  died  in  enemy.  Bolivar  was  now  honored  with  a  pub* 
irons.  This  act,  committed  on  the  pretext  that  lie  triumph.  Standing  in  a  triumphal  car, 
Miranda  had  betrayed  his  country  by  the  capit-  drawn  by  12  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white, 
nlaUon  of  Vittoria,  procured  for  Bolivar  Monte-  adorned  with  the  national  colors,  and  all  se- 
Terde^s  peculiar  fjEivor,so  that  when  he  demand-  lec^  from  the  first  families  of  Caracas,  Bol- 
ed  his  passport,  Monteverde  dechured  ^^OoL  Bo-  ivar,  bareheaded,  in  full  uniform,  and  wielding 
livar's  request  should  be  complied  with,  as  a  a  small  baton  in  his  hand,  was,  in  about  half  an 
reward  for  his  having  served  the  king  of  Spain  hour,  drag^E^  from  the  entrance  of  the  city  to 
l>ydahvering  up  Miranda."  He  was  thus  allowed  his  residence.  Haviogproclaimed  himself  ^'die- 
to  sdl  for  CuraQoa,  where  he  spent  6  weeks,  tator  and  liberator  of  the  western  provinces  of 
and  proceeded,  in  company  with  his  cousin  Venezuela" — ^Marifio  had  assumed  the  title 
Bibas,  to  the  little  republic  of  Oarthagena.  Pre-  of  '*  dictator  of  the  eastern  provinces" — ^!ie 
Tious  to  thdr  arrival,  a  great  numbered  soldiers,  created  *'the  order  of  the  lIl]«rator,"  estab- 
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iiflhed  a  cboioe  corps  of  troc^  under  the  name  gena.    There,  to  jMlUaie  their  flight,  they  pub- 

of  his  body-guard,  and  sarrounded  himself  with  lished  a  Justificatory  memoir,  in  high-eoundiiii 

the  show  of  a  court    Bat^  like  most  of  his  phraseology.     Having  joined  a  plot  for  the 

eountrymen,  he  wss  averse  to  any  prolonged  overthrow  of  the  government  of  C^hsgens, 

exertion,  and  his  dictatorship  soon  proved  a  Bolivar  had  to  leave  that  litUe  republic,  and 

military  anarchy,  leaving  the  most  important  proceeded  to  Tuiga,  where  the  congress  of  the 

afOurs  in  the  hands  of  favorites,  who  squandered  federalist  republic  of  New  Graoada  was  sitting. 

the  finances  of  the  country,  and  then  resorted  At  that  time  the  province  of  GundinamarcB 

to  odious  means  in  order  to  restore  them.    The  stood  at  the  head  of  the  independent  provinces 

new  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  thus  turned  which  refused  to  adopt  the  Granadian  federal 

to  dissatisfactioo,  and  the  scattered  forces  of  compact,  while  Quito,  Pasto,  Santa  HarUia, 

the  enemy  were  allowed  to  recover.    While,  in  and  other  provinces,  still  remamed  in  the  power 

the  beginning  of  Aug.  1818,  Montoverde  was  of  the  Spaniards.     Bolivar,  who  arrived  at 

shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Puerto  Oabello,  and  Tunja  Nov.  2S,  1814,  was  created  by  the  con- 

the  Spanish  army  reduced  to  the  possession  of  gressconunander-in-chief  of  the  federalist  forces, 

a  smidl  strip  of  land  in  the  north-western  part  and  received  the  double  mission  of  forcing  the 

of  Venezuela,  8  months  later,  in  December,  the  president  of  the  province  of  Oandinamarca  to 

liberator's  prestige  was  gone,  and  Oaraoas  itself  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  congress,  and 

threatened,  by  the  sndden  iq>pearance  in  its  of  then  marching  against  Santa  Mutha,  the 

neighborhood  of  the  victorious  Spaniards  under  only  fortified  seapcnt  the  Spaniards  stiU  re- 

Boves.     To  strengthen  his  tottering   power,  tained  in  New  Granada.    The  first  point  was 

Bolivar  assembled,  Jan.  1,  1814,  a  junta  Of  easily  carried,  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  disaf- 

the  most  influential  inhabitants  ai  Caracas,  de-  footed  province,  being  a  defenceless  town..  In 

daring  himself  to  be  unwilling  any  longer  to  spite  of  its  capitulation,  Bolivar  allowed  it  to 

bear  the  burden  of  dictatorship.    Hurtado  Men-  be  sacked  during  48  hours  by  his  troops.   At 

doza,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  in  a  long  ora-  Santo  Martha,  the  Spanish  general  Montalro, 

tion,  '*  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  supreme  having  a  feeble  garrison  of  less  than  800  men, 

power  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Bdivar,  until  the  and  a  fortress  in  a  miserable  state  of  defence, 

congress  of   New  Granada  could  meet,  and  had  already  bespoken  a  French  vessel,  in  order 

Venezuela  be  united  under  one  government"  to  secure  his  own  flight,  while  the  inhabitants 

This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  dictator-  of  the  town  sent  word  to  Bolivar  that  on  his 

ship  was  thus  invested  with  some  sort  of  legal  iq)pearanoe  they  would  open  the  gates  and  drive 

sanction.    The  war  with  the  Spaniards  was,  out  the  garrison.    But  instead  of  marching,  iB 

for  some  time,  carried  on  in  a  series  of  small  he  was  ordered  by  the  congress,  against  the 

actions,  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  of  Spaniards  at  Santa  Martha,  he  indolged  his 

the  contending  parties.    In  June,  1814,  Bovea  rancor  against  Castillo,  the  commander  of  Gar* 

marched  with  his  united  forces  from  Galabozo  on  thagena,  took  upon  himself  to  lead  his  troops 

La  Puerta,  where  the  two  dictators,  Bolivar  and  against  the  latter  town,  which  constituted  an 

Marifio,  had  formed  a  junction,  met  them,  and  integral  part  of  the  federal  republic.    Beaten 

ordered  an  immediate  attack.    After  some  re-  back,  he  encamped  upon  La  Papa,  a  large  hill, 

Bistance,  Bolivar  fled  toward  Caracas,  while  Ma-  about  gun-shot  distance  fit>m  Garthagena,  and 

riflo  disapneared  in  the  direction  of  Cumana.  establiSied  a  single  small  cannon  as  a  battery 

Puerto  Caoello  and  Valencia  fell  into  the  hands  against  a  place  provided  with  about  80  guns. 

of  Bovea,  who  then  detadied  2  columns  (1  of  He  afterward  converted  the  siege  into  a  block- 

them  under  the  command  of  CoL  Gonzales),  by  ade,  which  lasted  tiU  the  beginning  of  May 

different  roads,  upon   Caracas.     Bibas   tried  without  any  other  result  than  that  of  redacing 

in  vain  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Gonzales.    On  his  army,  by  desertion  and  malady,  from  2,400 

the  surrender  of  Caracas  to  Gonzales,  July  17,  men  to  about  700.    Meanwhile  a  great  Spanish 

1814,  Bolivar  evacuated  La  Guavra,  ordered  the  expedition  from  Cadiz  had  arrived,  March  25, 

vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  tnat  town  to  sail  1815,  under  Gen.  Morillo,  at  the  island  of  Har- 

for  Cumana,  and  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  garita,  and  had  been  able  to  throw  powerful  re- 

hia  troops  upon  Barcelona.    After  a  defeat  in-  enforcemente  into  Santo  Martha,  and  soon  after 

flicted  on  the  insurgents  by  Boves,  Aug.  8, 1814,  to  take  Carthagena  itself.    Previously,  how- 

at  Anguita,  Bolivar  left  his  troops  the  same  ever,  Bolivar  had  embarked  for  Jamaica,  Maj 

night  secretly  to  hasten,  through  by-roads,  to  10, 1815,  with  about  a  dozen  of  his  officers,  on 

Cumana,  where,  despite  the  angry  protests  of  an  armed  English  brig.    Having  arrived  at  the 

Bibas,  he  at  once  embarked  on  board  the  Bi-  place  of  refuge,  he  again  nublisbed  a  proe- 

anchi,  together  with  Marino  and  some  other  tarnation,  representing  himself  as  the  victim  of 

officers.    If  Bibas,  Paez,  and  other  generals  some  secret  enemy  or  faction,  and  defending 

had  followed  the  dictetors  in  their  flight,  every  his  flight  before  the  approaching  Spaniards  as  a 

thing  would  have  been  lost    Treated  by  Gen.  resignation  of  command  out  of  deference  for 

Arlsmendi,  on  their  arrival  at  Juan  Griego,  in  the   public    peace.     During   his    8    months 

the  island  of  Margarita,  as  deserters,  and  ordered  stay  at  Kingston,  the   generals  he  had  left 

to  depart,  they  sailed  for  Carupano,  whence,  in  Venezuela,  and  Gen.  Arismendi  in  the  ia- 

meeting  with  a  similar  reception  on  the  part  of  and  of  Margarita,  stanchly  held  their  ground 

CoL  Bermudez,  they  steered  toward  Cartha-  against  the  Spanish  arms.v^^But  Ribas^  from 
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whom  BoliTar  had  derived  his  repntation,  means  of  assistance.*'  On  Brion's  rebukes  and 
having  been  shot  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  admonitlonSy  he  again  Joined  the  other  com* 
capture  of  Matorin,  there  appeared  in  his  stead  manders  on  the  coast  of  Oumana,  but  being 
another  man  on  the  stage,  of  still  greater  abili-  harshly  received,  and  threatened  by  Piar  with 
ties,  who,  being  as  a  foreigner  unable  to  play  trial  before  a  court-martial  as  a  deserter  and  a 
an  independent  part  in  the  South  Ameiican  coward,  he  quickly  retraced  his  steps  to  Cayes. 
revolution,  finally  resolved  to  act  under  Bolivar.  After  months  of  exertion,  Brion  at  length  suo- 
This  was  Louis  Brion.  To  bring  aid  to  the  ceeded  in  persuading  a  majority  of  the  Vene* 
revolutionists,  he  had  -sailed  from  London  for  cuelan  military  chiefi,  who  felt  the  want  of  at 
Oarthagena  with  a  corvette  of  24  guns,  equipped  least  a  nominal  centre,  to  recall  Bolivar  as  their 
in  great  part  at  his  own  expense,  with  14,000  general-in-ehief^  upon  the  express  condition  that 
stand  of  arms  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  he  should  assemble  a  congress,  and  not  med- 
Btores.  Arriving  too  late  to  be  useM  in  that  die  with  the  civil  administration.  Dec.  81, 
quarter,  he  redmbarked  for  Oayes,  in  Hayti,  1810,  he  arrived  at  Barcelona  with  the  armsi 
whither  many  emigrant  patriots  had  repaired  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  suppUed  bv 
after  the  surrender  of  Oarthagena.  Bolivar,  Potion.  Joined,  Jan.  2,  1817,  by  Arismendi, 
meanwhile,  had  also  departed  from  Kingston  he  proclaimed  on  the  4th  martial  law  and  the 
to  Porte  an  Prince,  where,  on  his  promise  of  union  of  all  powers  in  his  single  person ;  but  5 
emancipaUiu^  the  slaves,  Pkion,  the  president  days  later,  when  Arismendi  had  fallen  into  an 
of  Hayti,  oflered  him  liurge  supplies  for  a  new  ambush  laid  by  the  Spaniards,  the  dictator 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  Venezuela,  fied  to  Barcelona.  The  troops  rallied  at  the 
At  Oayes  he  met  Brion  and  the  other  emigrants,  latter  place,  whither  Brion  sent  him  also 
and  in  a  general  meeting  proposed  himself  as  guns  and  reinforcements,  so  that  he  soon  mus- 
the  chief  of  the  new  expedition,  on  the  oondi-  tered  a  new  corps  of  1,100  men.  April  15, 
tion  of  uniting  the  civil  and  militant  power  in  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
his  person  until  the  assembling  ox  a  general  Barcelona,  and  the  patriot  troops  retreated  to- 
congress.  The  minority  accepting  his  terms,  ward  tiie  charity-house,  a  building  isolated  from 
the  expedition  sailed  April  10, 1816,  with  him  Barcelona,  and  intrenched  on  Bolivar's  order, 
as  its  conunander  and  Brion  as  its  admiraL  but  unfit  to  shelter  a  garrison  of  1,000  men  from 
At  Margarita  the  former  succeeded  in  winning  a  serious  attack.  He  left  the  post  in  the  night  of 
over  Arismendi,  the  commander  of  the  islan^  April  5,  informing  Ool.  Freites,  to  whom  he 
in  which  he  had  reduced  the  Spaniards  to  the  transferred  his  command,  that  he  was  going  in 
single  spot  of  Pampatar.  On  Bolivar's  formal  search  of  more  troops,  and  would  soon  return. 
promise  to  convoke  a  national  congress  at  Yen-  Trusting  this  promise,  Freites  declined  the  offer 
ezuela,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  master  of  the  of  a  capitulation,  and,  after  the  assault,  was 
country,  Arismendi  summoned  a  junta  in  the  slaughtered  with  the  whole  garrison  by  the  Span- 
cathedral  of  La  Villa  del  Norte,  and  publicly  iards.  ^ar,  aman  of  color  and  native  of  Oura^oa, 
proclaimed  him  the  commander-in-chief  of  tiie  conceived  and  executed  the  conquest  of  the 
republics  of  Venezuela  and  Kew  Granada.  On  provinces  of  Guiana ;  Admiral  Brion  supporting 
May  dl,  1816,  Bolivar  landed  at  Oarupano,  but  that  enterprise  with  his  gun-boats.  July  20, 
did  not  dare  prevent  Mariflo  and  Piar  from  the  whole  of  ^e  provinces  being  evacuated  by 
separating  from  him,  and  carrying  on  a  war  the  Spaniuds,  Piar,  Brion,  Zea,  Marifio,  Aris- 
against  Oumana  under  their  own  auspices,  mendi,  and  others,  assembled  a  provincial  con- 
Weakened  by  this  separation,  he  set  sail,  on  gress  at  Angostura,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Brion's  advice,  for  Ocumare,  where  he  arrived  executive  a  triumvirate,  of  which  Brion,  hating 
July  8, 1816,  with  13  vessels,  of  which  7  oidy  Piar  and  deeply  interested  in  Bolivar,  in  whose 
were  armed.  His  army  mustered  but  650  men,  success  he  had  embarked  his  large  private  for- 
Bwelled,  by  the  enrolment  of  negroes  whose  tune,  contrived  that  the  latter  should  be  ap- 
emancipation  he  had  proclaimed,  to  about  800.  pointed  a  member,  notwithstanding  his  absence. 
At  Ocumare  he  again  issued  a  proclamation.  On  these  tidings  Bolivar  left  his  retreat  for  An- 
promiung  *^to  exterminate  the  tyrants''  and  to  gostura,  where,  emboldened  by  Brion,  he  dis- 
^^  convoke  the  people  to  name  their  deputies  to  solved  the  congress  and  the  triumvirate,  to 
congress."  On  his  advance  in  the  direction  of  replace  them  by  a  ^^  supreme  council  of  the  na- 
Yalencia  he  met.  not  far  from  Ocumare,  the  tion,"  with  himself  as  the  chief,  Brion  and  An- 
Spanish  general  Morales  at  the  head  of  about  tonio  Francisco  Zea  as  the  directors,  the  former 
200  soldiers  and  100  mititia  men.  The  skir^  of  the  military,  the  latter  of  the  political  section, 
mishers  of  Morales  having  dispersed  his  ad-  However,  Piar,  the  conqueror  of  Guiana,  who 
vanoed  guard,  he  lost  as  an  eye-witness  records,  once  before  had  threatened  to  try  him  before  a 
^^allpresenceof  mind,  spoke  not  a  word,  turned  court-martial  as  a  deserter,  was  not  sparing 
his  horse  quickly  rouno,  and  fled  in  ftdl  speed  of  his  sarcasms  against  the  **  Napoleon  of  the  re- 
toward  Ocumare,  passed  the  village  at  full  gal-  treat,"  and  Bolivar  conseouently  accepted  a  plan 
lop,  arrived  at  the  neighboring  bay.  Jumped  for  getting  rid  of  him.  On  the  false  accusation 
from  his  horse,  got  into  a  boat,  and  embarked  of  having  conspired  against  the  whites,  plotted 
on  the  Diana,  ordering  the  whole  squadron  to  against  ]S>livars  life,  and  aspired  to  the  supreme 
foUow  him  to  the  little  island  of  Baen  Ayre,  power,  Piar  was  arraigned  before  a  war  council 
and  leaving  all  his  companions  without  any  under  the  presidency  of  Brion,  convicted,  con* 
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todMO^flidthQl,  Oct  H 1817.  B3b  JMrtiM  Vtow  !■  owm twwpi id  Itoecf 
dcaOi  fllra^  Msifto  with  tamr.  Foajsvm  Wesfliid  MmjAol  Ai  all  ■■■■lii>  theTktoriei 
of  Ut  own  BoUungoMiwhcB  deprived  of  Fkr,  of  FMBlodtotteoeeipaiiDBQf  tteproviaeeof 
be,  ia  m  iDOit  Alge^  lottci;  poblklj  calnoMied  Bsian»  wiaeb  opond  to  Bafiw  th*  wsf  into 
Jdt  BMidcred  friend,  dj^Wtfrf  lai  ovn  oi-  Hev  GfWiidi  fifwf  tiling  being  ben  pn- 
temple  et  rirelrf  with  the  libcntor,  «id  thrav  pvad  1^ Senlnnder,  the  fieii^e  troope,  eounU 
bhiMelf  upon  B<ATar^  inedwBitibie  find  of  ing  iminlj-  nf  ffngfidhmnn,  dniidnd  tbci  CiHj  uf 
negoainmitj.  The  eonqneit  by  Rarof  Gniene  Hew  Gnnndn  bf  the  eneoeeKve  TietoriBB  won 
iMMlooaipletclj  ehiQgad  die  ■tneiaoa  m  &for    4al j  1  «id  St,  end  A«g.  7,  in  the  prothiM  of 
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tfa<tt  more  leeoofeea  then  all  dieoChcr  7  pror-  entrjr  into  Bogom,  white  ^e  Spaniiidi^  aU  the 
hioei  of  Venenwla  together.     A  new  eini-  QnnadianproYinembsnivnMni^eiiiittlieni, 
peign,  aanooaeed  Inr  IkiliTar  throng^  a  new  rimt  themeelree  itp  m  the  tetified  town  of 
prodamttion,wee,  thewtote,  genetaPy  eipeeted  Mompcfs.     Having  ragnlated  the  Gnnadiin 
toieeolthithefinfllezpahBonoftheSpeBtediL  eonmm  at  Bogota,  end  Imtalled  Gen.  8in- 
Thb  fint  boUetin,  whieh  daeeribed  nome  anall  tneder  ae  eoonnandflMn-dde^  BoIItv  eusdi- 
Spenidi  foraging  parties  withdrawing   from  ed  toward  Pamplona,  wiiere  he  apent  about 
CUaboflD  aa  "^anmea  iljring  beforo  oor  Tieto-  S  montha  in  fceti»ala  and  baHa.    'Sciw.  S,  he 
liooa  troopa, "  waa  not  cakwiated  to  damp  thcae  amTod  at   Motecal,  in  Vonamria,  whither 
bopea.    Againai  aboot  4,000  BpaniankL  whoee  he  bad  diraeted  the  petriotie  diiaftaioa  of  that 
bmction  had  not  jet  been  efleeted  by  M oriDo,  torritory  to  aMmUe  with  their  troepiL  Witha 
be  moatered  more  than  9,000  men,  weQ  armed,  itniaaiuj  of  almit  $2,000,000,  raiaad  from  the 
equipped,  and  amply  ftmririied  with  aQ  the  inhahitenhi  of  New  Graniida  by  foroad  eootri- 
oeeeaaariea  of  war.    Neyertheleaa,  toward  tiie  botionfli  and  with  a  diapoeable  Ibroe  of  tbonk 
end  of  ILnr,  1818,  he  had  loat  aboot  a  dornn  9,000  man,  the  8d  part  of  wliom  oonatated  of 
batdea  and   aU  the  provinoaa  lying  on  the  well  dtadplined£n^iah,Iridi,  Hanoverians,  and 
northern  aide  of  the  Orinooo.    Scattering  aa  other  foreignera,  he  bad  now  to  enooonter  in 
be  did  bis  aoperior  foroaa,  they  were  alwaya  enemy  atri^Md  of  all  leaooroea  and  redoced  to 
beaten  in  detaiL    LaaTing  tlie  oondoot  of  the  anominelforoeof  about  4,600  men,  f  of  whom 
war  to  Paez  and  hie  other  snbordinatea^  he  re-  were  natarea,  and,  thaef<«<e,  not  to  be  relied 
tired  to  Angoatnra.    Defection  firilowed  upon  upon  by  the  ^lanjardL    MorUlo  withdnving 
defection,  and  everything  aeemed  to  bedrifting  fimn  Sen  Fernando  de  Apore  to  San  Garioa, 
to  utter  rain.    At  thia  moat  critical  moment^  a  Bolivar  fdlowed  him  up  to  Oalaboao,  so  thit 
new  combination  of  Ibrtonato  aoddenta  again  the  boatile   head-qnartera  were  only  8  days' 
changed  the  face  of  aflUra.    At  Anaostara  march  fh>m  each  other.    If  Bofivar  had  boldly 
be   met  with   Sentander,  a  natire  of  Kew  advanced,    the   Spaniards  would   have  been 
Granada,   who  begged  for  the  meana  of  in-  croahed  by  hia  Eoropean  troopa  alone,  hot  be 
vading  that  territory,  where  the  popidation  preferred  protracting  the  war  for  5  years  longer, 
were  prepared  for  a  general  rise  againat  the  In  October,  1819,  the  oongreaa  of  Angostora 
Spanuuda.    This  reqneat^  to  aome  extent,  he  had  forced  Zea,  hia  nominee,  to  resign  his 
complied   with,   wmle   powerflil   aocoora  in  office,  and  choaen  Ariamesidi  in  baa  plaoa   On 
men,  veaaek,  and  mnnitiona  of  war,  poored  in  receiving  this  newa,  Bolivar  aoddenly  manned 
ftom  Eo^aody  and  Engliah,  French,  German,  hia  forevn  legion  toward  Angoatora,  soiprifled 
and  Poliah  officers,  flocked  to  AngoatnnL  Laatly,  Ariamendi,  who  had  000  nativea  only,  exiled 
Dr.  German  Boado,  dismayed  at  the  declining  him  to  the  iaUmd  of  Margarita,'  and  restored  Zea 
Ibrtmie  of  the  South  American  revolotion,  atop-  to  hia  dignitiee.    Dr.  Roada,  fiuciDataxig  bim 
ped  fiorward,  laid   hold  of  Bolivar'a   mind,  with  the  prospects  d  oentraliaed  power,  led 
and  indnced  him  to  convene,  Feb.  16,  1819,  him  to  proclaim  the  ^^repnUio  of  GolooilMa, 
a  national  oonsresa,  the  mere  name  of  which  omnpriaing  New  Granada  and  VenesDeU,  to 
proved  powerM  enough  to  create  a  new  army  pnhliah  a  fundamental  law  for  the  new  state, 
of  about  14^000  men,  ao  that  Bolivar  found  drawn  up  by  Boecio,  and  to  conaent  to  the  es- 
himaelf  enabled  to  reaume  the  offenaive.    The  tabliahment  of  a  ccmimon  congress  for  boUi 
foreign  officers  auggeated  to  him  the  plan  of  provincea.    On  Jan.  20,  18S0,  he  bad  flgnn 
making  a  diaplay  of  an  intention  to  attack  returned  to   San   Fernando  de  Apore.    His 
Oaracaa,  and  free  Yenecoela  from  the  Spanish  andden  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  legion,  wbicn 
yoke,  and  thua  inducing  ICoriUo  to  weaken  New  waa  more  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards  than  10 
Granada  and  concentrate  hia  foroea  upon  Vene-  times  the  number  of  Colombians,  bad  gi^^n 
zuela,  while  be  (Bolivar)  should  suddenly  turn  Morillo  a  new  opportunity  to  collect  reenforoe- 
to  the  west,  unite  with  Santander'a  gnerillas,  ments,  while  the  tidings  of  a  formidable  ^^Vf^ 
and  march  upon  Bogota.    To  execute  Uiis  pkn,  tion  to  start  from  Spain  under  O^Donnell  rused 
he  left  Angostura  Feb.  24^  1819,  after  having  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Spanish  party.    Not- 
nominated  Zea  president  of  the  congress  and  withstanding  his  vastly  superior  forces,  Bolivar 
vice-president  of  the  republic  during  hia  ab-  contrived  to  accomplish  nothing  daring  tne 
aence.  By  the  manceuvres  of  Paez,  Morillo  and  campaign  of  1820.     Meanwhile  the  ne^  ^' 
La  Torre  were  routed  at  Achaguaa,  and  would  rived  from   Europe   that   the  revolution  ij 
have  been  destroyed  if  Bolivar  had  effected  a  l&e  Isla   de  Leon   had  put  a  forcible  eoa 
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to  ODonnell's  intended  expedition*  In  Kew  eesaes  of  the  corps  were  entirely  owed  to  British 
Granada  15  provinces  out  of  22  had  joined  ofSoers,  snoh  as  OoL  Sands.  During  the  oam- 
the  goyemment  of  Oolomhia^  and  the  Span-  paigns  of  1828-'24,  against  the  Spaniards  in 
iards  now  held  there  only  tiie  fortresses  of  npper  and  lower  Pern,  he  no  longer  thought  it 
Carthagena  and  the  isthmus  of  Pananuk  In  necessary  to  keep  np  the  appearance  of  general- 
Venezuela  6  provinces  out  of  8  obeyed  the  laws  ship,  but  leaving  the  whole  military  task  to  Gea» 
of  Oolombia.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  Sucre,  limited  himself  to  triumphal  entries, 
when  Bolivar  allowed  himself  to  be  inveigled  manifestos,  and  the  proclamation  of  consti- 
by  Morillo  into  negotiations  resulting,  Nov.  25,  tutions.  Through  his  Oolombian  body-guard^ 
1820,  in  the  conclusion  at  TnudUo  of  a  truce  he  swayed  the  votes  of  the  congress  of 
for  6  months.  In  the  trace  no  mention  was  lima,  which,  Feb.  10,  1828,  transferred  to 
made  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  although  the  him  the  dictatorship,  while  he  secured  his  re* 
congress  had  expressly  forbidden  any  trraty  to  election  as  president  of  Oolombia  by  a  new  ten- 
be  conoladed  witii  the  Spanish  commander  be-  der  of  resignation.  His  position  had  meanwhile 
fore  the  acknowledgment  on  his  part  of  the  become  strengthened,  what  with  the  formal  re- 
independence  of  the  republic  Dec.  17,  Morillo.  cognition  of  the  new  state  on  the  imrt  of  £ng- 
anxious  to  play  his  part  in  Spain,  embarked  land,  what  with  Sucre's  conquest  of  the  prov- 
at  Puerto  Oabello,  leaving  the  command-  inces  of  upper  Peru,  which  the  latter  united 
In-chief  to  Miguel  de  la  Torre,  and  on  March  into  an  independent  republic,  under  the  name 
10, 1821,  Bolivar  notified  La  Torre,  by  letter,  of  Bolivia.  Here,  where  Sucre's  bayonets  were 
that  hostilities  should  recommence  at  the  ex-  supreme,  Bolivar  gave  full  scope  to  his  propen- 
piration  of  80  days.  The  Spaniards  had  taken  sities  for  arbitrary  power,  by  introducing  the 
a  strong  position  at  Oarabobo,  a  village  situated  *^  Bolivian  Code,''  an  imitation  of  the  Code 
about  half-way  between  San  Carlos  and  Yslen-  NcmoUon.  It  was  his  plan  to  transplant  that 
da;  but  La  Torre,  instead  ofnnitingtiiere  all  his  code  from  Bolivia  to  Peru,  and  from  Pern  to 
forces,  had  concentrated  only  his  1st  division,  Colombisr*^  keep  the  former  states  in  check 
2,500  infantry  and  about  1,600  cavalry,  while  by  Colombian  troops,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Bolivar  had  about  6,000  infantry,  among  them  foreign  legion  and  Peruvian  soldiers.  By  force, 
the  British  legion,  mustering  1,100  men,  and  minj^ed  witii  intrigne,  he  succeeded  indeed,  for 
8,000  Uaneroe  on  horseback,  under  Paez.  •  The  some  weeks  at  least,  in  fastening  his  code  upon 
enemy's  position  seemed  so  formidable  to  B<^  Peru.  The  president  and  liberator  of  Colombia, 
Tar,  that  he  proposed  to  his  council  of  war  to  the  protector  and  dictator  of  Peru,  and  the  god- 
make  a  new  armistice,  which,  however,  was  fatiier  of  Bolivia,  he  had  now  reached  the  climax 
rejected  by  his  subalterns.  At  tiie  head  of  a  of  his  renown.  But  a  serious  antagonism  had 
column  mainly  consisting  of  the  British  legion,  broken  out  in  Colombia,  between  the  centralists 
Paez  turned  through  a  footpath  the  right  wing  or  Bolivarists  and  the  federalists,  under  which 
of  the  enemy,  after  the  successful  execution  of  latter  name  the  enemies  of  military  anarchy 
which  manoeuvre.  La  Torre  was  the  first  of  the  had  coalesced  with  his  military  rivals.  The 
Spaniards  to  run  away,  taking  no  rest  tiU  he  Colombian  congress  having,  at  his  instigation, 
reached  Puerto  Cabello,  where  he  i^nt  himself  proposed  an  act  of  aconsation  against  Paez,  the 
up  with  the  remainder  of  his  troons.  Puerto  vice-president  of  Venezuela,  the  latter  broke 
Oabello  itself  must  have  surrenderea  on  a  quick  out  into  open  revolt,  secretiy  sustained  and 
advance  of  the  victorious  army:  but  Bolivar  lost  pushed  on  by  Bolivar  himself,  who  wanted  in* 
his  time  in  exhibiting  himself  at  Valencia  and  surrections,  to  furnish  him  a  pretext  for  over- 
Caracas.  Sept  21,  1821,  the  strong  fortress  throwing  tiie  constitution  and  reassnming  the 
of  Carthagena  capitulated  to  Santander.  The  dictatorship.  Beside  his  body-guard,  he  led, 
last  feats  of  arms  in  Venezuela,  the  naval  action  on  his  return  firom  Peru,  1,800  Peruvians,  osteu- 
at  Maracaibo,  in  Atg.  1828,  and  tiie  forced  sibly  against  the  federalist  rebels.  At  Puerfli 
sqfrender  of  jPnerto  Cabello,  July,  1824w  were  Cabello,  however,  where  he  met  Paez,  he  not 
both  the  work  of  PadiUa.  The  revolution  of  only  confirmed  him  in  his  command  of  Vene- 
the  Ida  de  Leon,  which  prevented  O'Donnell's  zuela,  and  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to 
expedition  from  starting,  and  the  assistance  of  all  the  rebels,  but  openly  took  their  part  and 
the  British  legion,  had  evidentiy  turned  the  rebuked  the  friends  of  the  constitution;  and  by 
scale  in  favor  of  the  Colombians.--The  Colom-  decree  at  Bogota,  Nov.  23,  1826,  he  assumed 
bian  congress  opened  its  sittings  in  Jan.  1821,  dictatorial  powers.  In  the  year  1827,  from  which 
at  Cncnta,  published,  Aug.  80,  a  new  constitu-  the  decline  of  his  power  dates,  he  contrived  to 
tion,  and  atter  Bolivar  had  awdn  pretended  to  assemble  a  congress  at  Panama,  with  the  ostensl- 
resigo,  renewed  bis  powers.  Having  signed  the  ble  object  of  establishing  a  new  democratic  inter- 
sew  constitution,  he  obtained  leave  to  under-  national  code.  Plenipotentiaries  came  from  Co- 
take  the  campaign  of  Quito  (1822),  to  which  lombia,  Brazil,  La  PliUa,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  Guate- 
province  the  Spaniards  had  retired  after  their  mala,  ic.  What  he  really  aimed  at  was  the  erec- 
election  by  a  general  riang  of  the  people  from  tion  ci  the  whole  of  South  America  into  one 
uie  isthmus  of  Panama.  This  campaign,  end-  federative  republic,  with  himself  as  its  dic- 
ing in  the  incorporation  of  Quito^  Pasto,  tator.  While  thus  giving  full  scope  to  his 
and  Guayaquil  into  Colombia,  was  nominally  dreams  of  attaching  half  a  world  to  his  name, 
led  by  Bolivar  and  Gen.  Sucre,  bat  the  lew  sno*  his  real  power  was  rapidly  slipping  from  hia 
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grasp.  The  OolombiEn  troops  in  Pent,  inlbrai-  dedare  against  the  oongress ;  bat  the  inflaenoe  of 
ed  of  his  makinff  arrangements  for  the  introdno*  his  partisans  at  the  congress  vanished^  and  he 
tionof  the  Bolivian  code,  promoted  a  violent  was  forced  to  tender  his  resignation,  notice  being 
insurrection.  The  Pemvians  elected  Oen.  La-  given  to  him  that  he  must  now  stand  b v  it^  and 
mar  as  the  president  of  their  republic,  assisted  that  an  annnal  pension  would  be  granted  to  him 
the  Bolivians  in  driving  ont  tne  Colombian  on  the  condition  of  his  departure  for  foreign 
troops,  and  even  wa«ed  a  victorious  war  against  countries.  He  accordingly  sent  his  resignation  to 
Oolombia,  which  ended  in  a  treat/  reducing  the  the  congress,  April  27, 1880.  Bat  hoping  to  re- 
latter  to  its  primitive  limits,  stipulating  the  gain  power  bj  the  influence  of  his  partisans, 
equality  of  the  2  countries,  and  separating  their  and  a  reaction  settinff  in  against  J<MUsnim  Mos- 
debts.  The  oongress  of  Ocafia,  convoked  by  quera,  the  new  president  of  Ckdombia,  he  effect 
Bolivar,  with  a  view  to  modify  uie  constitution  ed  his  retreat  from  Bogota  in  a  Tcry  slow 
in  favor  of  his  arbitrary  .power,  was  open-  manner,  and  contrived,  under  a  variety  of  pre- 
ed  March  2, 1828,  by  an  elaborate  address,  texts,  to  prolong  his  sojourn  at  San  Pedro, 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  new  privileges  antil  the  end  of  1880,  when  he  suddenly 
for  the  executive.  When,  however,  it  be-  died.  The  following  is  the  portnut  given  of 
came  evident  that  the  amended  project  of  the  him  by  Ducoudrey-Holstein :  '^  8imon  Bolivar 
constitution  would  come  out  of  the  convention  is  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  his  visage  is  long, 
quite  difli^rent  from  its  original  form,  his  friends  his  cheeks  hollow,  his  complenon  livid  brown ; 
vacated  their  seats,  by  whidi  proceeding  the  body  his  eyes  are  of  a  middle  sue,  and  sunk  deep  in 
was  left  without  a  quorum,  and  thus  became  his  head,  which  is  covered  thinly  with  hair, 
extinct  From  a  country-seat,  some  miles  His  mustaches  give  him  a  dark  and  wild  aspect, 
distant  fh>m  Ocafia,  to  which  he  had  re-  particularly  when  he  is  in  a  passion.  His  whole 
treated,  he  published  another  manifesto,  pre*  l>ody  is  thm  and  meagre.  He  has  the  appear- 
tendiug  to  be  incensed  at  the  step  taken  by  his  ance  of  a  man  66  years  old.  In  walking,  his 
own  Sends,  but  at  the  same  tmie  attacking  arms  are  in  continual  motion.  He  cannot  walk 
the  convention,  calling  on  the  provinces  to  re-  long,  but  becomes  soon  fistigued.  He  likes  his 
cur  to  extraordinary  measures,  and  declaring  hammock,  where  he  sits  or  loUs.  He  gives  way 
that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  load  of  to  sadden  gusts  of  resentment,  and  becomes  in 
power  which  might  be  heaped  upon  him.  Under  a  moment  a  madman,  throws  himself  into  his 
the  pressure  of  his  bayonets,  popular  assemblies  hammock,  and  utters  curses  and  imprecations 
at  Caracas,  Oarthagena,  and  Bogota,  to  which  upon  all  around  him.  He  likes  to  indulge  in 
latter  place  he  had  repaired,  anew  invested  him  sarcasms  upon  absent  persons,  reads  only  light 
with  dictatorial  Dower.  An  attempt  to  assasd-  French  literature,  is  a  bold  rider,  and  nassicxi- 
nate  higi  in  his  sleeping  room  at  Bogota,  which  ately  fond  of  waltzin^^.  He  is  fond  of  hearing 
he  escaped  only  by  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  himiself  talk  and  givmg  toasts.  In  adversity, 
balcony  of  the  window,  and  lying  concealed  and  destitute  of  aid  from  without,  he  is  per- 
nnder  a  bridge,  allowed  him  for  some  time  to  fectiv  free  from  passion  and  violence  of  temper, 
introduce  a  sort  of  military  terrorism.  He  did  He  then  becomes  mild,  patient,  docile,  and  even 
not^  however,  lay  hands  on  Santander,  althoudii  submissive.  In  a  great  measure  he  conceals 
he  nad  participated  in  the  conspiracy,  while  he  his  faults  under  the  politeness  of  a  man  edu- 
put  to  deatii  Gen.  PadillS)  whose  guilt  was  not  cated  in  the  so-oalled  beau  monde^  possesses 
proved  at  all,  but  who,  as  a  man  of  color,  was  an  almost  Asiatic  talent  for  dissimuladon,  and 
not  able  to  resist.  Violent  factions  disturbing  nnderstands  mankind  better  than  the  mass  of 
the  republic  in  1820,  in  a  new  appeal  to  the  his  countrymen."  By  decree  of  the  congress  of 
dtijEens,  Bolivar  invited  them  to  frankly  express  New  Granada,  his  remains  wero  removed  in 
their  wishes  as  to  the  modifications  to  be  intro-  1842  to  Caracas,  and  a  monument  erected  there 
inced  into  the  constitution.  An  assembly  of  in  his  honor. — ^&^  HUtoiredsBoUcar^par  Gen, 
notables  at  Oaracas  answered  by  denouncing  Ikbccvdrey-HoUtein^  ecntinu&e  jusgu^d  m  mart^ 
his  ambition,  laying  bare  the  weakness  of  his  jpor  Alp£mse  VioUet  (Paris,  1881),  "Memoirs 
administration,  declaring  the  separation  of  Yen-  of  Gen.  John  Miller  (in  the  service  of  the  Re- 
ezuelafrom  Golombia,  and  placing  Paez  at  the  public  of  PeruX"  Col.  Hippisley^s  "Account  of 
head  of  that  republic.  The  senate  of  Oolom*  his  Journey  to  the  Orinoco"  (Lond.  1819). 
bia  stood  by  Bolivar,  but  other  insurrections  BOLIVIA,  a  state  of  South  America,  lying 
broke  out  at  different  points.  Having  resigned  between  lat  10""  21'  and  26°  88'  6.,  and  long, 
for  the  5th  time,  in  Jan.  1880,  he  again  accepted  67"*  86'  and  70''  80'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
the  presidency,  and  1^  Bogota  to  wage  war  on  Brazilian  province  of  Alta  Amazonas,  £.  by  the 
Paez  in  the  name  of  the  Colombian  congress,  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Parana,  from 
Toward  the  end  of  Maroh,  1880,  he  advan<^  at  which  it  is  almost  completely  separated  by  the 
the  head  of  8,000  men,  took  Caracuta,  which  had  Mamore  and  Guapore,  affluents  of  the  Madeira 
revolted,  and  then  turned  upon  the  province  river,  and  by  the  Paraguay  river;  S.  by  the 
of  Maracaibo,  where  Paez  awaited  him  with  Argentine  confederation  and  the  republic  of 
12,000  men,  in  a  strong  position.  As  soon  as  ChUi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
he  became  aware  that  Paez  meant  serious  fight-  Salado ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  mouth 
ing,  his  courage  collapsed.  For  a  moment  he  of  the  river  lioa,  and  thence  by  the  republic  of 
even  thought  to  sabject  himself  to  Paez,  and  Peru,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Andes, 
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l4ike  Titioaca,  and  the  Bio  Faros.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  state  is  760  miles,  its  greatest 
length  IflOO  miles.  Its  frontier  is  over  4,000 
miles,  or  which  only  260  are  searcoast  The 
following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  it  is  diyided,  toother  with 
the  number  of  square  milee,  population,  capitals 
and  their  popuLfttion,  according  to  tne  latest 
authorities : 


Dapartamti. 

ArM, 

PopDlA- 
tiOB. 

Pop.  to 
■q.m. 

Oapiub. 

Pop.  of 

Bent 

112,482 
86,418 
81,024 

29,188 

186,285 
25,842 
87,227 
81,218 

88,069 

87,000 
886,104 
288,000 

151,890 

09,000 
117,000 
297,000 

62,764 

22,000 

0.88 

ia72 

a98 

6.24 

0.51 
4.58 
7.99 
2.01 

0.66 

Apolobamba, 
La  Pas, 
Coohabamba, 
Chaquisaca, 
orSucro, 
Santo  Crux, 
Orurou 
Potod, 

Cobija,  or  Pu- 
erto de  la  Mar 

1,000 

La  Paz 

Ooohabamba.. 

Ghnqolaaoa. . . 

Santo  Grax.... 

Oniro 

Potost 

mur\)a 

Atoi^ai  or  i 
CobUa....  f 

42,848 
80,896 

18,285 

6,000 

5,687 

88,000 

5,129 

2,000 

Total.... 

478,298 

1,425,758 

8.01 

Bolivia,  though  comprising  but  a  limited  terri- 
tory, possesses  a  remarkable  variety  of  climate, 
8oil^  and  productions.  Its  south-western  por- 
tion, lying  on  the  Pacific,  is  an  arid  and 
gloomy  desert,  on  which  no  rain  &lls,  and 
-which  shows  no  traces  of  vegetation,  except 
•where  mountain  torrents  have  forced  their 
way  to  the  ocean,  and  fertUized  a  few  nar- 
row valleys.  The  shore  is  high,  rocky,  and 
forbidding,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Andes  from 
this  side  steep  and  difficult.  The  Andes  them- 
flelves  here  spread  out  into  a  broad,  elevated 
plateau,  much  wider  than  in  any  other  part  of 
their  course.  This  plateau,  about  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  from  200  to  800 
miles  in  breadth,  and  along  its  eastern  border 
the  giant  peaks  of  the  East  Cordillera  tower 
aloft,  to  the  height  of  from  18,000  to  25,000 
feet.  In  no  portion  of  their  course  are  so  many 
lofty  peaks  grouped  together  as  in  central 
Bolivia.  Of  11  peaks  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Pentland,  but  2  were  less  than  20,000  feet  in 
height    Their  names  and  height  are  as  follows : 


T—L  MoontaiiM.  FmI. 

Taoora. 18,890   Nevadode  Sorato 25,800 

Chipieanl 19,740    llllmani 24,200 

I^hama, 22,890    Hoavna  Potoai 20,260 

Parinaooto 22,080  Chaehacomanl,2  sam-  j  20,285 

Pomarape 21,T00  mite 120,115 

Qnalateiri 22,000 

A  later  measurement  ^ves  the  Sorata  21,286, 
and  the  Illimani  21,149.  Beyond  these  ^and 
aentinel  mountains  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes  is  gradual.  Still  farther  eastward 
stretches  a  vast  plain,  covered  with  the  most 
fertile  soil,  on  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
there  is  not  a  rock  or  pebble,  and  through 
which  thread,  with  gentle  flow,  the  numer- 
ous affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  Madeira.  In 
time  of  flood,  portions  of  this  plain  are  over- 
flowed, and  the  vast  forests,  whose  hues  of 
yivid  green  are  perennial,  admitting  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  glimpses  of  the  watery  waste, 
seem  like  islands  of  foliage  on  some  placid  lake. 
Still  further  east,  a  chain  of  low  hills  separates 
the  head  watersof  the  Paraguay  river  from  those 


of  the  Madeira ;  yet  so  gentle  is  the  elevation 
that  in  time  of  flood  the  Indian  can  paddle  his 
boat  from  tiie  sources  of  one  into  those  of  the 
other.—- One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
features  of  this  country  is  its  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  of  them,  Lake  Titicaca,  is  situated 
on  the  lofty  plateau  between  the  £.  and  W. 
Cordilleras,  12,800  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It 
is  about  80  miles  long  and  40  broad,  and  al- 
though it  receives  numerous  streams,  it  has  but 
one  visible  outlet,  the  Desaguadero  river,  which 
oonneots  it  with  Lake  Pampas  AuUagas,  180 
miles  S.  E.  of  it,  which  has  no  outlet,  but  which 
is  at  about  the  same  elevation,  and  is  about 
half  the  size  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  latter  has 
several  islands,  upon  one  of  which  Manoo 
Gapac,  the  first  inoa  of  the  last  Peruvian  dynas- 
ty, is  said  to  have  descended.  The  triangular 
rush  peculiar  to  this  lake  is  of  great  value  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Titicaca  basin,  furni^ng 
them  with  food,  clothing,  boats,  &c.  There  are 
in  eastern  Bolivia,  in  the  lowlands,  several 
other  lakes  of  condderable  size,  but  they  are 
not  ftdly  deacribed.  Lake  Gaiba  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  these.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Beni,  Mamore,  Rio  Grande,  Chapri,  and  Itenez 
or  Guapore,  tributaries  of  the  Madeira;  and  the 
Pilcomayo  and  Paraguay,  affluents  of  the  La 
Plata.  The  smaller  streams  are  countless. — On 
the  elevated  plains  of  the  Titicaca  basin  there 
is  frost  every  night,  and  ice  forms  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  a  man's  weight,  but  the  sky  is 
always  cloudless  and  the  air  dry.  On  some 
portions  of  this  plateau,  however,  there  is  rain 
during  8  months  of  the  year.  West  of  the 
Andes  no  rain  has  fallen  within  the  memory  of 
man  until  the  last  year  (1857).  But  within  a 
day's  loumey  from  the  summit  of  the  eastern 
OordiUera,  places  may  be  found  where  rain  falls 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  inhabitants,  like 
those  of  Mexico,  distinguish  8  climatic  regions, 
viz. :  The  pwno^  cold,  elevated,  and  producing, 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  difficulty 
of  respiration  in  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  To 
this  climate  belongs  the  whole  elevated  plain 
between  the  E.  and  W.  OordlUeras.  The  high- 
er mountainous  districts  are  designated  sapuno 
hrava.  This  is  the  home  of  the  guanaco  and 
vicufla,  while  the  Uama  and  alpaca  thrive  best 
in  the  puno  region.  ThQjKiramo  is  a  more  tem- 
perate climate,  occupying  the  slopes  of  the  east- 
ern Cordillera  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Para- 
guay. It  is  the  region  of  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Below  this  are  the  yungcu^ 
or  valleys,  which  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  torrid  zone,  its  terrible  heat  and  its  prolif- 
ic vegetation;  the  coffee-shrub,  the  cacao,  the 
coca,  and  the  other  tropical  fruits  and  plants, 
are  found  here  in  the  richest  profusion.  A  num 
mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  can  easily  pass  from  the 
puno  to  the  yungas  in  8  days'  time. — The  vege- 
tation of  Bolivia  is,  of  course,  as  varied  as  its 
climate.  On  the  slopes  of  the  loftiest  mountainS| 
and  in  the  cold  and  elevated  plains,  it  is  scanty 
and  alpine  in  character.  The  trees  are  very  few, 
and  the  bare  and  dreary  plains  exhibit  only  occa- 
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rional  tnlU  of  l^&qfodium  tofdrfum,  aefiena  indieatloiia  of  their  former  nnmben  and  civOi* 
minnina  and  lauretia  aeaulii,  ciia^jig  in  the  cation  still  remain,  such  as  the  ruins  of  towns 
defts  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  at-  of  stone  and  son-dried  brick,  great  numbers  of 
taining  to  considerable  nze  and  a  dense  resinous  tombs,  well  boilt,  and  filled  wUh  mnmmies)  to. 
structure.  Near  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  there  The  eastern  Indians  are  more  waziike.  The 
is  a  very  considerable  varied  of  grasses,  which,  Chiquitos  and  Turacaies  are  savages,  and  lead 
with  the  rotora  rush,  already  mentioned,  form  a  nomadic  life  to  some  extent ;  theMq{osaretn- 
pasturage  for  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  goats,  telllgent,  and  devoted  to  agiicnltaral  pnrsdta, 
and  hogs.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  eastern  but  scorn  the  control  of  the  Spanish  credesw — The 
dope  of  the  Andes,  grains  of  every  description  foreign  trade  of  fik^via  is  not  large,  and  is  con- 
flourish,  and  several  varieties  of  cactus,  one  of  fined  almost  entirely  to  the  e^K>rt  of  bullion, 
them  40  feet  in  height,  display  their  peculiar  tin,  and  alpaca  wool,  to  Europe  and  the  United 
forms,  and  their  bright,  gay  flowers.  Below  States,  and  grain,  coca,  soap,  and  silver  to 
these  is  a  belt  of  acacias;  sfill  lower,  the  bamboo  Peru,  and  the  importation  of  Aimitore  and 

gamlnua)j  the  palm,  and  the  tree  ferns,  are  manu&otured  goods  firom  the  former  conntriea, 
nnd  in  abundance.  Amooff  the  more  valuable  and  wine,  rum,  and  dried  flah  firom  Pern. — The 
products  of  the  plams  and  lower  slopes  of  the  imports  coastwise  amount  to  about  $500,000; 
Cordillera,  are  the  bamboo,  the  paper  mulberry,  the  internal  trafllo  with  Pern  and  ChllL  to 
the  inner  bark  of  which  furnishes  the  Indian  his  somewhat  more  tiian  $1,500,000.  The  ex- 
shirts,  the  mat6,  or  Paraguay  tea,  the  balsam  of  ports,  induding  bullion,  are  of  abont  equal 
Peru,  aud  the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  amount.  The  commerce  has  decreased  dnoe 
The  low  plains  of  eastern  Bolivia  abound  in  the  1840,  and  so  long  as  the  people  of  the 
richest  tropical  ihiits  and  plants,  and  the  inhab-  country  adhere  to  the  old  Spanish  custom  of 
itants  ruse,  either  for  consumption  or  export,  transporting  all  goods  on  the  backs  ot  mule& 
coffee,  cacaO)  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  indigo,  it  can  never  become  considerable.  Good 
yuca  or  manioc,  batatas,  gnavas,  sugar-cane,  roads,  and  railroads,  where  practicable,  would 
the  chirimoya,  and,  in  their  esteem,  uie  most  make  Bolivia,  in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  richest 
important  of  all,  coca.  This  is  the  leaf  of  the  states  of  South  America.  The  manufactures  are 
erythr&xylon  Penmanum^  and  is  chewed  by  mostly  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  diffi- 
the  inhabitants  as  a  stimulant,  like  the  betel  of  cultyof  transporting  machinery  must  preventany 
the  Hindoos  and  Malays.  Its  annual  consnmp-  great  success  in  them.  The  people,  however, 
tion  in  Bolivia  is  reckoned  at  more  than  are  ingenious,  and  display  great  skill  in  the 
10,000,000  pounds.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  such  artides  as  are  within  the 
native  country  of  the  common  potato  (aolanum  limit  of  their  means.  Woollen  and  cotton  doths, 
ttibero9um)y  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  quite  hats  made  firom  tibe  vicufia  wool,  tin-ware, 
extensively  by  the  Indians  of  the  Titicaca  and  fire-arms  of  good  quality,  are  manufactured 
basin.  Lieut  Gibbon  found  them  small,  but  of  by  them.  The  mines  are  modi  less  extendvdy 
excellent  quality. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Bolivia  worked  than  formerly,  partly  from  the  increased 
are:  1.  Indians  of  various  tribes;  2,  oredes  of  cost,  as  the  leads  become  deeper  but  mainly 
Spanish  descent;  and,  8,  mestizos,  or  mixed  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Indiana,  who 
races,  divided  into  cholos^  or  descendants  of  have  been  the  principal  miners,  to  continue  in 
European  and  Indian  parents,  and  xambos,  who  a  business  so  laborious,  and  which  yielded  so 
unite  European  and  negro  blood.  There  are  small  a  measure  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
also  a  few  negroes  in  the  republic  The  Indiana  According  to  government  statistics,  the  pro- 
constitute  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population;  dnction  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  in  the  5 
those  living  in  the  Titicaca  basin  are  Aymarus;  years  ending  in  1806.  had  readied  the  snm  of 
north  and  east  of  these  are  the  Quichuas;  both  $21,186,460,  had  iSulen  off  in  the  5  years 
these  tribes  were  formerly  the  subjects  of  the  ending  with  1846,  to  $9,789,640.  Probably 
incas.  The  plains  east  of  the  Oordillera  are  these  amounts  fall  considerably  short  of  the  ao- 
inhabited  by  Moloa,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  tual  vield  of  each  period,  but  the  pn^xvtion 
Paraguay,  as  well  as  most  of  the  region  border-  which  they  indicate  shows  a  very  great  redno- 
ing  on  the  states  of  the  Arffentine  confedera-  tion  in  the  amount  of  mining. — ^The  eariy  his- 
tion,  by  the  Ohiquitos  and  Turaoares.  The  tory  of  Bolivia  is  induded  in  that  of  Peru,  of 
Spanish  Creoles  are  most  numerous  in  the  min-  which  it  was  formerly  an  integral  part ;  it  is 
ing  districts,  and  in  Oochabamba.  The  mes-  only  since  1825  that  it  has  had  a  aepanie  na- 
tizos  are  principally  located  west  of  the  Andes,  tional  existence.  It  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
The  Aymarus  and  Quichuas  are  a  simple-hearted,  pendent  state,  by  a  declaration  of  its  citizens, 
friendly  people,  easily  influenced  by  superstition,  Aug.  5,  1825,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
retaining  much  of  the  gentieness  and  amiability  liberator,  Siraon  Bolivar.  A  constitutional  con- 
for  which  they  were  remarkable  in  the  first  gross  assembled  Aug.  11,  decreed  a  republican 
discovery  of  the  country  by  t^e  Spamards;  government,  called  (^n.  Sucre  to  the  presidency, 
averse  to  severe  labor,  mining,  and  the  like,  but  and  requested  the  liberator  to  pr^>are  a  con- 
fond  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits;  stitution.  He  complied,  and  his  constitution, 
somewhat  addicted  to  the  use  of  ekieha  (an  which  waa  a  limited  monarchy  in  all  but  the 
intoxicating  drink  made  from  the  maise),  but  name,  was  adopted  the  succeeding  year,  but 
possessing  many  excellent  traits.     Numerous  soon  abolished;  and  from  1829  almost  to  the 
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present  time,  this  xmbappy  conntry  has  been  the  which  appropriated  a  yearly  amoant  of  6,000 

scene  of  constant   reyolntions.    Gen.  Belzo,  francs  for  the  continuation  of  the  work.    To 

its  president  in  1851,  had  revived  the  oonsti-  the  BoUandists  the  world  owes  the  accnmnla- 

tation  of  1888,  which  had  been  for  some  time  tion  of  a  vast  amoant  of  historic  material,  in 

in  abeyance,  and  which  limited  the  powers  of  the  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Acta  Sane- 

presidents.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  intel-  torum,    8ome  important  historical  points  were 

&genoe  and  ability.  settled  in  the  ooUections  made  by  Papebroek 

BOLKHOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  on  in  his  travels.    The  Aeta  Sanctorum,  although 

the  Nooffra,  80  miles  north  of  OreL    it  has  the  colossal  enterprise  which  must  ever  distin- 

16,000  inhabitants,  22  churches,  and  numerous  guish  the  Jesuits,  both  for  the  magnitude  of 

manufactories  of  leather,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  its  plan  and  the  intelligence  and  learning  which 

80M>.    It  is  well  built,  mostly  of  wood.  characterize  its  execution,  was  not  the  first  at- 

BOLL  AN*,  WiLUAic,  an  American  agent  in  tempt  of  the  kind.  It  had  for  materials,  previ* 
England,  born  in  England,  emigrated  to  Boston,  ously  collected  by  various  persons,  the  Aeta 
Mbsb.,  in  1740,  died  in  England  in  1776.  He  Martyrufn,  and  several  private  collections, 
was  collector  of  customs  for  Salem  and  Marble-  which  bore  the  names  of  Eusebius,  Bede,  and 
head,  Mass.,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  in  others.  Among  the  principal  BoUandists,  bc- 
1745,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  to  obtain  dde  those  already  named,  were  Baert,  Bosch, 
a  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  Suyskens,  Hubena,  Berthed,  Ghesqui^re,  and 
tiie  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  and  in  8  Janning.  The  present  continuation  is  under 
years  returned  with  £188,649.  By  the  assist-  the  editorial  care  of  Boone,  Ooppens,  Joseph 
ance  of  Alderman  Beckford,  he  afterward  ob-  van  der  Moere,  and  Joseph  van  Hecke,  who 
tained  in  England,  and  transmitted  to  Massa-  published  the  57th  voL  in  1856. 
chusetts,  copies  of  88  letters  written  home  by  BOLLES,  Luciitb,  D.  D^  a  Baptist  divine. 
Gov.  Barnard,  1768-^69.  For  this  act  he  was  bom  in  Ashford,  Oonn.,  Sept.  25,  1779,  died 
denounced  in  parliament  bv  Lord  North,  and  in  Boston.  Jan.  8,  1844.  He  graduated  at 
oommended  by  Mr.  Hancock  in  the  American  Brown  university  in  1801.  He  became  interest- 
house  of  representatives.  ed  in  religion  during  one  of  his  college  vacations, 

BOLLAND,  or  Bollasdub,  John  yak,  a  while  on  a  visit  to  Hartford,  Oonn.,  and  seems 
learned  Jesuit,  bom  at  Tirlemont,  in  Belgium,  to  have  had  his  thoughts  dilrected  at  once  to  the 
Aug.  18,  1596,  died  Sept  12, 1665.  As  early  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  As  the  Baptists 
as  1607,  Heribert  Bosweycf,  a  diBtinguiahed  had  no  theological  school  at  that  time,  he  oom- 
Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  had  formed  the  design  of  menced  the  study  of  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
collecting  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  all  those  Stillman,  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church, 
who  had  been  canonized  in  the  church.  This  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  for  8  years, 
design  was  finally  lupproved  by  the  ecdesiaBtical  While  pursuing  Ms  studies  in  Boston;  he  had 
authorities,  and  Bolland  was  appointed  to  occasionally  preached  to  a  Baptist  society  in 
oarry  it  into  effect.  At  his  request  Godfrey  Salem,  Mass.,  with  which  he  became  connected 
Henschen  was  appdnted,  in  1685,  as  his  coad-  as  pastor,  in  Dec.  1804,  and  where  he  remained 
intor.  The  plan  pursued  was  chronological,  tak-  for  over  22  years.  No  minister  ever  received 
ing  up  the  saints  in  the  order  of  the  calendar,  more  constant  manifestations  of  confidence  from 
The  work  was  entitled  by  Bolland  Acta  Sane*  his  people,  and  few  have  been  more  successful 
torum.  The  first  2  volumes  treating  of  the  Jan-  in  promoting  the  obleots  of  the  ministry.  In 
nary  saints,  were  published  in  1648.  The  Feb-  1824  he  was  elected  assistant  corresponding 
roary  sainia,  in  8  volumes,  were  completed  in  secretary  of  the  board  of  the  Baptist  general 
1658.  Bolland  did  not  live  to  finish  the  March  convention  for  foreign  missions,  then  established 
saints,  though  he  prosecuted  the  work  until  his  at  Washington.  In  1826,  on  the  transference  of 
death.  He  was  tnus  the  first  in  modem  times  the  board  to  Boston,  he  was  chosen  correspond- 
to  attempt  the  hagioffraphy  of  the  Boman  ing  secretary,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  con- 
church,  and  was  succeeaed  from  time  to  time  by  tinned  to  perform  for  more  than  16  years,  with 
a  series  of  writers  in  prosecution  of  the  orig^lnal  marked  abUily,  and  general  acceptance, 
planof  Bosweyd.  From  Bolland  the  successive  BOLLMANN,  Ijuc,  a  German  physician 
writers  of  ttiB  Acta  Sanctorum  have  beendesig-  and  politician,  bom  at  Hoya,  in  1769,  oied  in 
nated  and  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  London,  in  1821.  He  practiced  medicine  in 
BoUandists.  Five  years  before  the  death  of  Oarlsruhe  and  Paris,  and  in  the  latter  city  be- 
BoUand,  the  order  appointed  another  colleague,  came  an  actor  in  the  revolution.  He  conducted 
Daniel  Papebroek,  and  the  work  went  on  Oount  Narbonne  to  London,  and  made  an  un- 
nntil  the  March  and  April  saints  were  com-  snccessftil  attempt  to  liberate  La&yette  from 
pleted,  and  16  days  of  May,  when  Henschen  imprisonment  at  OlmUtz,  for  which  he  was  ar- 
died  in  1681.  Other  successive  appointments  rested  and  banished.  He  came  to  America,  re- 
followed,  until,  with  two  interruptions  (the  turned  to  Europe  in  1814^  took  part  in  the  con- 
first^  in  1778,  when  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  gress  of  Vienna,  and  made  another  short  visit 
abolished,  and  the  second  in  the  French  revolu-  to  this  country,  after  which  he  lived  in  London, 
tion),  the  work  reached  53  vols.  It  was  then  for  BOLOGNA,  a  delegation  of  the  papal  states, 
a  time  a  suspended,  but  resumed  in  1887,  under  bounded  N.  by  Ferrara.  E.  by  Ravenna,  S.  by 
tlie  patronage  of  the  Belgian  government  Tuscany,  and  W.  by  Modena;  area  1,480  sq.m.; 
VOL.  m. — ^29 
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pop.  in  1868,  875,681.    The  Datiinl  ftrtflily  of  went  to  Bome,  whan  he  paaaed  3  yean  in 

the  district  is  to  getai,  that,  although  only  atodying  the  maaterpieoes  of  art    Going  to 

partially  coltiTated,  it  prodnoea  abundant  cropa  Fbranoe,  be  waa  attracted  by  the  works  of 

of  grain,  oil,  wine,  ngai  almonda,  cheatnntSi  ICchel  Angelo^  and  determined  to  pass   the 

hemp,  flax,  ^ko.— Also  the  capital  oaty  (aoo.  reet  of  his  life  there.    He  n^idly  roee  to  the 

Bonifua)  of  the  provinoe  of  the  aame  naoie^  fivemoat  rank  among  aeiiliita%  aM  few  artiats 

sitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenninei^  be>  were  charged  with  the  ezecntion  of  ao  many 

tween  the  rireia  Beno  and  Davena ;   pop.  nd  aneh  important  works.    His  aomame  <i 

76,000.     It  waa  taken  from  the  Lombaraa  Bolog^  seems  to  have  been  derired  from  the 

by  Charlemagne,  bat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  oelebrated  foontain  in  that  city,  dengned  by 

10th  century  threw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  himseli^  of  which  the  crowning  coloasal  Qgnre 

established  a  r^blia    In  the  middle  agea^  of  Neptnne  ia  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 

Bologn*  aided  with  the  Gndpha.    In  160<6i,  it  art    At  Fiorenoe,  however,  where,  with  ocea- 

was  annexed  to  the  papal  dominions  by  Pope  rional  intermissiona,  he  constantly  resided,  are 

Julian  XL  In  l7iN),  it  waa  taken  by  the  French,  to  be  found  his  finest  woriu^  such  as  the  cele- 

and  became  part  c^  a  new  republic,  and  snbse-  brated  ^^Rape  ai  the  8a]»ne  Women,"  andtlie 

ouently  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  down-  equaUv   oelebrated  bronae  oi  Mercury  just 

ull  of  Napoleon,  it  reverted  to  the  papal  atates.  springing  into  the  air,  with  one  foot  stiU  upon 

In  1848,  the  Austrian  foroea  were  repulsed  by  the  mbe. 

the  inhabitants^  but  finally,  on  May  18, 1849,  BOLOGNA  VIAL,  a  name  given  to  rudely 

they  were  obli^  to  surroider,  after  a  heroic  ahaped  flaaka  of  glass,  which,  in  making,  are 

defence.    Since  then  the  Anstriana  have  main*  auddenly  coded  without  annealing.    They  are 

tained  possesnon,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  made  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  effiscta  of  the 

with  the  papal  statee.    The  university  of  Bo-  annealing  proceas. 

logna  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Theodo-  BOLOONIAN  BTONE^  apeculiar  yariety  of 

sius,  in  425,  and  to  have  been  rertored  by  Ohar-  sulphate  of  barytea,  found  atMonte  Patemo^  near 

lemagne.    in  the  middle  ages  it  had  several  BciognsL  It  is  of  fibrous,  radiidedatructnre,  and 

thoasand  atudents ;    the   present   number  is  possesses  the  singular  property,  when  calcined, 

about  800.    Among  the  ^irofessors  have  been  pulverixed,  converted  into  a  peste,  and  dried, 

Galvani,  Orioll,  Tommasmi,  Menofanti ;  the  of  emitting  a  phoq^boreacent  lifi^t,  which  is 

university  is  also  famoua  for  its  fbmale  profea-  sometimes  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  read, 

sors,  as  Olotilde  Tambroni,  profeasor  of  Greek,  BOLONCHEN,  a  vOlage  of  Yucatan;  pop. 

who  died  in  1817,  Novella  d'Andrea,  profeasor  7,000.    In  the  plasa,  or  equare  €i  the  village, 

of  canon  ^  law  in  the  14th,  and  Laura  Bassi,  are  9  weUs^  cut  through  a  stratum  of  rock,  and 

who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phOoso-  fftmnyiiniiMAing  with  a  common  re8erv<nr.    In 

phv  in  the  first  part  oif  the  18th  century.  ,Mes-  the  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  cave,  whidi  has 

zouinti  for  some  time  predded  OTer  the  nniver*  been  carelblly  explored  by  Mr.  Stephensw 

sity  library,  which  containa  160,000  Tolumea  BOLOB  TAGH,  or  Bxltix  Taoh,  a  chain  of 

and  1,000  IfSS.    Another  pnbUc  library,  with  mountains  in  central  Asia,  aeparating  Inde- 

88,000  volumes,  in  the  convent  of  San  Domenico,  pendent  Tartary  from  the  Chinese  empircL  and 

was  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Father  Ma^nanL  connecting  the  systems  of  the  Altai  ana  the 

The  college  Yenturoli,  founded  in  1826,  la  de-  Himalava.   Its  culminating  pointa  exceed  S,000 

voted  to  architecture.    A  college  for  Bpanish  feet  in  height 

students  was  founded  by  Oardinal  Albomoz,  BOI^ENA,  a  town  of  the  papal  states,  on 

and  one  for  Flemish  students  by  John  Jacobs,  the  Iske  of  the  same  name,  66  mifes  N.  N.  W.  of 

a  Flemish  goldsmith.    In  the  centre  of  the  city  Borne ;  pop.  1,800.    In  the  immediate  vicinity 

is  the  AsineUi  tower,  820  feet  high,  and  the  stood  the  ancient  Volsinium,  one  of  the  most 

Garisenda,  about  160  feet  high,  and  whidileana  powerM  of  the  Etruscan  dtiea.     Some  re- 

to  one  side  about  0  feet.    There  are,  beside  the  mains  of  its  temples,  including  several  granite 

cathedral,  78  churoheS|  86  convents,  88  nnn*  colmnns,  are  still  in  existence.   The  lake  of 

neries,  9  hospitals,  several  schools,  a  military  Bolsen%  which  is  supposed  to  fill  an  ancient 

academy,  ana  various  benevolent  institutions,  crater,  exhalea  a  deadly  malaria  during  tiie 

Pope  Clement  XIIL  founded  the  aoademv  of  summer  season.       It  is  about  9  milea  long^ 

fine  arts,  also  called  Clement  academy,  which  7  miles  broad,  and  286  feet  deep.    The  shores 

possesses  the  finest  works  of  the  founders  of  are  formed  by  finely  wooded  hills,  presenting 

the  Bolognese  school  of  paintang,  as  Caraod,  much  bcuuitiftil  acenery ;  it  has  2  small  islands^ 

Gdido  B^  Domenichino,  Albani,  and  other  called  Martana  and  Biaentina,  believed  once  to 

native  artists.  Not  less  tluui-8  popes  have  been  have  been  fioating,  and  it  discharges  its  8m> 

nativesofBologna,  among  whom  Benedict  XIV.  plua  waters  into   the  Mediterranean  by  the 

is  the  most  eminent.    Among  other  perscHis  of  Marta  river. 

distinction  bom  at  Bologna  may  be  mentioned  B0L80N  DE  MAPIMI,  a  part  of  Dursngo, 

the  naturalist  Aldovrandi,  the  anatomist  Mon-  Mexico ;  area  about  60,000  sq.  m.   It  is  a  wild, 

dino,  Malpighi,  Marsigli,  Manfredi,  and  GalvanL  mountainous  tract  of  country,  peopled  chiefly 

BOLOONA,  GiovAHHi  di,  a  sculptor  and  ar-  by  wandering  Apaches, 

chitectt  bom  at  Donay,  in  Flanders,  about  1624^  BOLSOVEB  STONE,  the  buflding  stone  ae- 

died  in  Fiorenoe  in  1608.    At  an  early  age  he  looted  by  tho  oommiflslona  of  scientifio  and 
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praotioal  men,  appointed  by  the  goyemment  of  BOLTON  LE  MOORS,  a  manoftetariii^ 
Great  Britain,  for  the  oonatraotion  of  the  new  town  and  boroogh  of  Lancashire,  England,  12 
honses  of  parliament.  Gk>od  building  stone  is  miles  N.  W.  of  Manchester;  pop.  61,171.  The 
difficult  to  find  in  England,  and  none  has  jet  Groal,  a  tributary  of  the  Jewell,  diyides  the 
been  used  that  entirely  withstands  the  disinte-  place  hito  Great  and  Little  Bolton.  >The  raann- 
grating  effect  of  its  moist  dimate.  The  stone  iJActare  of  woollens  was  Introduced  here  by  the 
seleotM  is  a  yellow  dolomite,  or  magnesiaa  Flemings  in  1887,  but  the  inyentions  of  Ark- 
oarbonateof  lime,  of  crystalline  structure,  found  wright  and  Grompton,  both  nattves  of  the 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire,  place,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  pros- 
It  is  of  yeiy  uniform  grain,  is  worked  with  perity.  It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
ease,  and  is  well  adapted  for  long  preserymg  the  ootton  manufiicture  in  England.  In  ld40, 
tibe  sharp  lines  of  the  complicated  ornamenta*  there  were  68  cotton  mills  in  operation,  giying 
tion  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  splendid  strao-  employm^tit  to  0,769  persons.  Bolton  has  also 
tnres  of  the  British  parliament.  extensiye  fbunderies  and  iron  worls,  paper,  fla:^ 

BOLS  WERT,  BoBncs  Adam,  called  Bolswert  and  saw  milk.    Numerous  coal-pits  are  worked 

after  his  natiye  place  in  Friesland,  a  Dutch  en-  in  the  yicinity.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 

grayer,  bom  about  1680,  died  in  1684^  author  of  water.    It  is  connected  by  cuial  and  railway 

many  yaluable  engrayings  after  dedgns  of  Bloe-  with  Manchester  and  Bury,  and  by  ndlway 

maert  and  Rubens.— His  younger  brother,  BoHXL-  with  liyerpool,  Pt^ston,  Leigh,  and  Black- 

Tn78ADAK,rosetohigh6rfiuneinthesameart,es-  bum.     It  sends  3  members  to  the  house  of 

peoially  distinguishing  himself  by  his  prints  after  conmions. 

some  of  the  oest  works  d  Rubens  and  Van*  BOLZANO,  BniraARD,  a  Bohemian  Roman 

dyke.     Both  brothers  practised  their  art  at  Catholic  theologian  and  philosopher,  bom  at 

Antwerp.  Prague,  Oct  6, 1781,  died  Dec.  18, 1848.    From 

BOLT,  a  oyUndrical  or  square  bar  of  metal,  1806  to  1830  he  was  professor  and  chi4>lain  at 

-with  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  screw-thread  and  the  uniyersity  of  Pragqe,  but  was  accused  of 

nut  at  the  other,  used  in  ship  and  house  build-  insidiously  instjlling  into  the  minds  of  the  stn- 

ing,  and  in  machine  shops,  to  bind  together  dents  the  heresies  of  SdieUing  and  Hegel,  and 

timber,  metal,  or  masonry.   Bolts  are  generally  was  dismissed  from  his  office.    He  left  many 

made  of  iron  of  inferior  quality,  which  must  writings,  of  which  his  WimeMehc^Ukre  is  the 

be  such  that  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances  most  important 

which  diminiBhes  its  cohesiye  strength  and  BOMARSUND,  a  narrow  channel  between 
malleability,  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  render  the  island  of  Alands  and  Yardo,  at  the  en- 
it  more  liable  to  rust  This  last  consideration  trance  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Russian 
is  especially  important  in  the  United  States,  fortifications  to  the  harbor  of  Bomarsund  were 
where  iron  exposed  in  the  open  air  rusts  destroyed  by  the  British  and  Frendi  fleets  dur- 
Utrough  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  £u-  ing  the  war  of  1864.  The  channels  leading  up 
rope.  Most  bolts  are  made  of  rod-iron,  cut  of  to  Bomarsund  were  blockaded  at  the  end  of 
the  required  length,  and  ^e  heads  forged,  July  by  4  British  ships  and  a  few  small  steam- 
either  b^  turning  oyer  the  ends  of  the  rods,  or  ers.  Shortly  afterward  strong  detachments  of 
by  welding  to  them  a  head  punched,  like  a  nut,  the  allied  fleets  arriyed.  wiUi  the  admirals  Ka- 
out  of  sheet-iron.  The  bolts  are  then  passed  pier  and  Parseyal-Descn^es,  followed,  Aug.  7, 
through  the  hollow  spindle  of  a  lathe,  and  the  by  the  line-of-battle  ships  with  Qen.  Baraguay 
threads  cut  in  the  usual  manner,  when  nuts  d'Hilliers  and  12,000  troops,  mostly  French, 
are  screwed  on  and  the  bolts  are  ready  for  mar-  The  Russian  commander,  Qen.  Bodisco,  was 
ket  A  yery  important  improyement  in  this  compelled  to  surrender  on  Aug.  16,  the  allies 
manu&oture  was  patented  in  England  in  1867,  continuing  to  occupy  the  island  until  the  end 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Renton,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  of  the  month,  when  the  whole  of  the  fortifica- 
patent,  but  not  the  inyentor.  It  consists  in  tion  was  blown  up.  The  trophies  of  the  yictors 
raising  up  the  screw-threads  by  forging  instead  were  112  mounted  guns,  79  not  mounted,  8 
of  cutting  out  the  metal  between  them.  This  mortars,  7  field  guns,  and  2,286  prisoners.  The 
is  done  by  placing  the  end  of  the  bolt  heated  prindpal  military  interest  offered  by  this  siege 
red  hot  between  2  steel  dies,  each  similar  to  a  is  its  setting  completely  at  rest  the  question  aa 
half  nut,  one  of  which  is  made  to  moye  up  and  to  the  employment  of  uncoyered  masonry  in 
down  aboye  the  otiier.  The  threads  are  thus  fortifications  with  land-fh)nts. 
stamped  with  great  facility,  and  are  much  BOMB,  or  Shell,  a  hoQow  iron  shot  for  heayy 
tougher  than  when  cut  Moreoyer,  as  the  cut-  guns  and  mortars,  filled  with  powder,  and 
ting  of  the  screw  is  the  most  costiy  part  of  the  thrown  at  a  considerable  eleyation,  and  intend- 
work  in  bolt  making^  the  new  process  consid-  ed  to  act  by  the  force  of  its  &11  and  explosion, 
erably  reduces  the  price  of  bolts.  They  are  generally  the  largest  of  all  projectiles 

BOLTOK  or  Boulton,  Edmukd,  an  English  used,  as  a  mortar,  being  shorter  than  any  other 

antiquary  of  the  17th  century,  the  author  of  class  of  ordnance,  can  be  made  so  much  lai^r 

a  number  of  curious  treatises,  the  chief  of  in  diuneter  and  bore.    Bombsof  10, 11,  andl8 

which,  entitled  *^Nero  Otesar,  or  Monarchie  inches  are  now  of  common  use;  the  French,  at 

Deprayed  ^'  (Lend.  1624),  contains  an  account  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1881,  used  a  mortar  and 

of  the  insurrection  under  Boadioea.  shells  oast  in  Belgium,  of  24  inches  calibre.   The 
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powder  contained  in  a  bomb  is  exploded  bj  a  recoil  of  the  mortar,  60  to  70  feet  long,  100  to 
xnze  or  LoUow  tabe  filled  with  a  uow-bnming  160  tons  bnrden;  thev  drew  from  8  to  9  feet 
oompositioo,  which  takes  fire  by  the  discharge  water,  and  were  rigged  usuallj  with  2  masts, 
of  tne  mortar.  These  fazes  are  so  timed  Thej  used  to  carry  2  mortars  and  some  gons. 
that  the  bomb  bursts  as  short  a  time  as  The  sailing  qnidities  of  these  yessels  were  natnr- 
possible  after  it  has  reached  its  destination,  ally  Tery  inferior.  A  tender,  generally  a  brig, 
sometimes  jost  before  it  reaches  the  gromid.  was  attached  to  them,  which  carried  the  artu- 
Beaide  the  powder,  there  are  sometimes  a  lerymen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ammu- 
few  pieces  of  Valenciennes  composition  put  nition,  until  the  action  commenced, 
into  the  shell,  to  set  fire  to  comoustible  ob-  BOMB  LAKCflE,  an  instrument  recently  intro- 
jeots,  but  it  is  maintained  that  these  pieces  are  duced  in  the  whale  fishery,  being  shot  into  the 
useless,  the  explosion  shattering  them  to  atoms,  body  of  the  whale,  in  which  it  explodes.  One 
and  that  the  incendiary  effects  of  sheDs  without  called  Brandons  patent  bomb  lance  has  been  for 
snch  composition  are  equally  great.  Bombs  are  some  time  in  use,  and  the  manu&cture  of  them, 
thrown  at  angles  varying  mm  16°  to  46%  but  as  of  the  large  mnd^ets  from  which  they  are 
generally  from  80°  to  46°;  the  larger  shells  and  discharged,  is  carried  on  at  Norwich,  Connecti- 
smaller  charges  having  the  greatest  proportional  cut  The  hatce  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical 
ranges  at  about  46^,  while  smaller  shells  with  shell  of  iron  armed  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  point 
greater  charges  nuure  furthest  at  about  80^.  of  a  triangular  section.  The  shell  is  made  open 
The  charges  are  in  ful  instances  proportionally  at  its  rear  end,  but  after  receiving  the  powder 
small :  a  18-inch  bomb  weighing  200  lbs.,  thrown  and  a  suitable  piece  of  fhze,  it  is  stopped  water- 
out  of  a  mortar  at  the  elevation  of  46°,  with  a  tight  by  a  layer  of  melted  lead.  From  the  fact 
charge  of  8i  lbs.  powder,  ranges  1,000  yards,  of  the  fuze  enclosed  in  the  solid  lead  burning 
and  with  20  lbs.  or  ^  of  its  weight,  4,200  yards,  instantly  when  fired,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
The  effects  of  such  a  bomb,  coming  down  from  use  two  leaden  diapnragms,  between  which  a 
a  tremendous  height,  are  very  mat  if  it  falls  on  proper  quantity  of  fiize  is  coiled.  The  muskets  for 
any  thing  destructible.  It  will  go  through  all  shootinff  these  lances  are  very  heavy,  the  charge 
the  fioors  in  a  house,  and  penetrate  vaulted  of  powder  being  abont  4  ounces.  Its  explosion 
arches  of  connderable  strengtii ;  and,  though  a  fires  the  fuze,  and  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  fol- 
18-inch  shell  only  contains  about  7  lbs.  of  pow-  lows  in  a  few  seconds  in  the  body  of  the  whale, 
der,  yet  its  bursting  acts  like  the  explosion  of  a  BOMB-PROOF,  the  state  of  a  roof  strong 
mine,  and  the  fhigments  will  fly  to  a  distance  of  enou^  to  resist  the  shook  of  bombs  fialling  upon 
800  or  1,000  yards  if  unobstructed.  On  the  con-  it  With  the  enormous  calibres  now  in  use,  it 
trary,  if  it  fidls  on  soft  soil,  it  will  imbed  itself  is  almost  impossible,  and  certidnly  as  yet  not 
in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  feet  and  worth  whUe,  to  aim  at  absolute  security  from 
either  be  extinguished  or  explode  without  doing  vertical  fire  for  most  buildings  covered  in  bomb- 
any  harm.  Bombs  are  therefore  often  used  as  proof.  A  circular  vault  sffeet  thick  at  the 
small  mines,  or /ovgasiMy  being  imbedded  in  the  keystone,  will  resist  most  shells,  and  even  a 
earth  about,a  foot  deep  in  such  places  where  sLogle  18-inch  shell  might  not  break  through ; 
the  enemy  must  pass;  to  fire  them,  a  slow  match  but  a  second  one  could  in  most  cases  do  so. 
or  train  is  prepared.  This  is  the  first  shape  in  Absolutely  bomb-proof  bmldings  are  therefore 
which  they  occur  in  history :  the  Chinese,  ao-  confined  to  powder  magasdnes,  laboratories,  ^bc, 
cording  to  their  cnronides,  several  centuries  be-  where  a  single  shell  would  cause  an  immense 
fore  our  era  used  metal  balls  filled  with  bursting  explo^on.  Strong  vaults  covered  over  with  8 
composition  and  small  pieces  of  metal,  and  fired  or  4  feet  of  earth,  will  give  the  greatest  security, 
by  a  slow  match.  They  were  employed  in  the  For  common  casemates  the  vaults  need  not.be 
defence  of  defiles,  being  deposited  there  on  the  so  very  strong,  as  the  chance  of  shells  fftUing 
approach  of  the  enemy.  In  1282,  at  the  siege  repeatedly  into  the  same  place  is  very  remote, 
of  Eal-fong-fu,  the  Chinese  used,  against  an  as-  For  temporary  shelter  against  shells,  buildings 
sault,  to  roll  bombs  down  the  parapet  among  are  covered  in  with  strong  balks  laid  dose  to- 
the  assailant  Mongols.  Mahmood  Shah  of  Guz-  gether  and  overlaid  with  fiEiBcines,  on  which, 
erat,  in  the  siege  of  Champaneer,  in  1464,  tiurew  some  dung  and  finally  earth  is  spread.  The  in- 
bombs  into  the  town.  In  Europe,  not  to  mention  troduction  of  casemated  batteries  and  forts,  and 
earlier  instances  of  a  more  doubtful  diaracter,  of  casemated  defensive  barracks,  placed  mosUy 
the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  after  along  the  inner  dope  of  the  rampart,  at  a  short 
them,  threw  dieUs  and  carcasses  from  ordnance  distance  fh>m  it  has  considerably  increased  the 
after  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  but  the  number  of  bomb-proof  buildings  in  fortresses; 
costliness  and  difficidties  of  manufacturing  hoi-  and  with  the  present  mode  of  combining  violent 
low  shot  long  prevented  their  general  introduo-  bombardments,  continued  night  and  day,  with 
tion.  They  have  become  an  important  ingredient  the  regular  attack  of  a  fortress,  the  garrison 
of  siege  artillery  since  the  middle  of  we  I7th  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  out  unless  effective 
century  only.  ^dter  is  provided  in  which  those  off  duty  can 
BOMB  KETCH  is  now  generally  used  to  recover  their  strength  by  rest  This  sort  of 
designate  the  more  old-fashioned  sort  of  mortar  buildings  is  tiierefore  likely  to  be  still  more  ex- 
vessels  (ffaliotM  d  hofnbe»y  They  were  built  tensiv^  applied  in  tb«  construction  of  modem 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  shock  caused  by  the  fortresses. 
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BOMB  VESSEL,  or  Mortab  Boat,  is  the  stance  the  plan  was  snccessfol;  and  it  is  now  a 
expression  in  use  for  the  more  modern  class  of  maxim  in  the  theory  of  sieges,  that  to  destroy 
ships  oonstrncted  to  carry  mortars.  Up  to  the  the  resonrces,  and  to  render  unsafe  the  interior 
Russian  war,  those  built  for  the  British  service  of  a  fortress  by  vertical  flre,  is  as  important  Of 
drew  8  or  9  feet  water,  and  carried,  beside  not  more  so)  as  the  destruction  of  its  outer  de- 
their  2  10-inch  mortars,  4  68-ponnder8,  and  6  fences  by  direct  and  ricochet  firing.  A  bom* 
18  lb.  carronades.  When  the  Russian  war  made  bardment  wiU  be  most  efTective  against  a  for* 
naval  warfare  in  shallow  waters  and  intricate  tress  of  middling  size,  with  numerous  non-miU- 
channels  a  necessity,  and  mortar  boats  were  re-  tary  inhabitants,  the  moral  effect  upon  them 
quired  on  account  oi  the  strong  sea-fronts  of  being  one  of  the  means  applied  to  force  the 
tne  Russian  fortresses,  which  defied  any  direct  commander  into  surrender.  For  ihe  bombard- 
attack  by  fihipa,  a  new  class  of  bomb  vessels  ment  of  a  large  fortress,  an  immense  maUrid 
had  to  be  devised.  The  new  boats  thus  built  is  required.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the 
are  about  60  feet  long,  with  great  breadth  of  siegeofSebastopol,  in  which  quantities  of  shells 
beam,  round  bows  like  a  Dutch  galliot,  flat  formerly  unheard  of  were  used.  The  same  war 
bottoms,  drawing  6  or  7  feet  water,  and  pro-  fhrnishes  the  most  important  example  of  a  de* 
pelled  by  steam.  They  carry  2  mortars,  10  or  sultory  bombardment,  in  the  attack  upon  Swea- 
1 8-inch  calibre,  and  a  few  field-guns  or  carro-  borg  by  the  Anglo-French  mortar  boats,  in 
nades  to  repel  boarding  parties  by  grape,  but  which  above  6,000  shells  and  the  same  number 
no  heavy  guns.  They  were  used  with  great  of  solid  shot  were  thrown  into  the  place, 
effect  at  Sweaborg,  which  place  they  bombard-  BOMBAST,  in  rhetoric,  the  statement  of 
ed  from  a  distance  of  4^000  yards.  mean  ideas  by  lofty  words.  It  is  an  affectation  of 

BOMBARDIER,  ori^nally  the  man  having  energy  or  inspiration,  and  is  often  produced 
charge  of  a  mortar  in  a  mortar  battery,  but  when  persons  lacking  sensibility  attempt  to 
now  retained  in  some  armies  to  dedgnate  a  non-  describe  the  passions,  or,  lacking  imagination, 
commissioned  rank  in  the  artillery,  somewhat  attempt  to  pamt  fictitious  scenes, 
below  a  sergeant  The  bombardier  generally  BOMBAY  (Port,  iomar  hoa  ^ahia^  good 
has  the  pointing  of  the  gun  for  his  principal  harbor),  a  city  and  presidency  of  Britbh  In- 
dnty.  In  Austria,  a  bombardier  corps  is  formed  dia. — ^The  city  of  Bombay  is  in  lat  18^  57' 
as  a  training  school  for  non-commissioned  offi-  K,  long.  72°  52'  E.,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
cers  of  the  artillery,  an  institution  which  has  name,  to  which  the  adjacent  island  of  Salsette 
contributed  much  to  the  effective  and  scientific  is  Joined  by  a  causeway.  The  island  was  con- 
mode  of  serving  their  guns,  for  which  that  quered  by  the  Mussulmans  in  the  latter  part  of 
branch  of  the  Austrian  service  is  distinguished,  tne  15th  century,  and  ceded  to  the  Portuguese 

BOMBARDMENT,  the  act  of  throwing  bombs  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th.    In  1661  it  came 

or  shells  into  a  town  or  fortress  for  incendiary  to  the  English  crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 

purposes.    A  bombardment  is  either  desultorv,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  wife  of  Charles  II.    In 

when  shipsw  field  batteries,  or  a  proportionaUy  1669  it  was  transferred  by  the  king  to  the 

small  number  of  siege  batteries,  throw  shells  East  India  company,  with  all  politick  powers 

into  a  place  in  order  to  intimidate  the  inhabi-  necessary   to   its   maintenance   and   defence, 

tants  and  garrison  into  a  hasty  surrender,  or  Bombay  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 

for  some  other  purpose ;  or  it  is  regular,  and  presidencv,  and  a  naval  station.     It  is  well 

then  forms  one  of  the  methods  of  conducting  fortified,  has  a  convenient  dock-yard,  in  which 

the  attack  of  a  fortified  place.    The  attack  by  several  ships  of  war  have  been  built,  and  the 

regular  bombardment  was  first  introduced  by  finest  harbor  of  western  Iilfiia.    The  population 

the  Prusuans  in  their  sieges  in  1816,  after  of  Bombay  island,  including  Colabba,  according 

Waterloo,  of  the  fortresses  in  the  north  of  to  the  census  of  1849,  is  566,119,  of  which 

France.    The  army  and  the  Bonapartist  party  5,088  are  Europeans.    The  Parsees,  the  rem- 

being  then  much  dispirited,  and  the  remamder  nant  of  the  ancient  fire  worshippers,  form  an 

of  the  inhabitants  anxiously  wishing  for  peace,  important  class  of  the  population,  not  only  by 

it  was  thought  Uiat  the  formalities  of  the  old  numbers^  but  also  by  their  intellectnal  capaci- 

methodical  attack  in  this  case  might  be  dispens-  ties,  habits  of  business,  and  great  wealth.    They 

ed  with,  and  a  short  and  heavy  bombardment  have  the  management  of  the  dock-yards,  whid^ 

substituted,  which  would  create  fires  and  ex-  belong  to  the  government.     The   most  dis- 

plosions  of  magazines,  prevent  every  soul  in  tinguished  and  public  spirited  of  the  many 

the  place  from  getting  a  night's  rest,  and  thus  wealthy  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay  is  Sir 

in  a  short  time  compel  a  surrender,  either  by  Jamse^ee  J^eebhoy.    Bombay  carries  on  an 

the  moral  pressure  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  extensive  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the 

commander,  or  by  the  actual  amount  of  devas-  coasts  of  western  Asia.    It  is  a  depot  for  the 

tation  caused,  and  by  out-fatiguing  the  garrison,  merchandise  and  produce  collected  by  native 

The  regular  attack  by  direct  fire  against  the  traders,  and  waiting  transport  to  Europe,  or 

defences,  though  proceeded  with,  became  sec-  other  parts  of  Asia.    Cotton  is  an  important 

ondary  to  vertical  fire  and  shelling  from  heavy  article  of  export  from  Bombay ;  in  1850  it 

howitzers.    In  some  cases  a  desultory  bombard-  exported   150,000,000  lbs.     It  is  principally 

ment  was  sufficient,  in  others  a  regular  bom-  supplied  from  the  provinces  of  Gnzerat  ana 

bwrdment  had  to  be  resorted  to;  but  in  every  in-  the  Concan,  frt>m  Ikudabar,  Cutch,  and  Sinde. 
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The  produce  exported  to-  Engknd  i§  prind*  the  gOTemment— Oa  the  oatbreek  of  the  Se- 

paUj  Peniaii  raw  Bilk,  oottoo,  wool,  spioea,  poy  matinj  in  1867,  the  Bombay  troops  ezhib- 

fitims,  and  drags.    Bombav  is  connected  with  itod  a  fidelity  which  was  frequently  contrasted 

England  by  what  is  called  the  overland  mail  with  the  conduct  of  the  natiTe  regimoits  in 

route,  by  way  of  Aden,  the  Bed  Sea,  Sues,  and  Bengal,  bat  in  time  the  spirit  of  roTolt  afiected 

Alezandria,  completiDg  in  86  di^  a  transit  somo  of  them  also.    A  formidable  riang  at 

which  used  ttf  occupy  6  months.     The  first  Oolapoor  was  suppresaed   after  g  Eurv^ean 

railway  in  the  East  Indies  was  opened  April  (^  officers  had  been  murdered.   Conspiraeies  were 

1863,  from  Bombay  to  Tanna,  and  telemphic  opportunely  detected  at  Eurraohee,  8hikarpoor« 

oommunicatioas  between  Bombey  and  Calcutta  and  Hyderabad  in  fiinde,  and  eTei\  the  dty  of 

in  1864.    Bombay  is  the  seat  of  an  Andean  Bombay  was  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  dis- 

bishop,  and  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  presi*  covery  of  a  plot  to  masBacre  all  its  European 

dency.  Among  the  principal  banks  are  the  bank  iniiabttants.   The  ringleaders  were  i^prehended 

of  Bombay,  and  the  branch  office  of  the  Great  and  S  of  them  blown  away  from  guns.    The 

Eastern  bank  of  LcNidon.    There  is  an  Asiatic  mutiny  in  this  presidency,  howerer,  did  not 

society,  a  medical,  geographical,  and  agricul-  attain  a  serious  maodtude. 

tural  eodety.    The  most  important  Journiils  of  BOMBAZINE  (Gr.  poftfiv^,  a  rilkwormX  a 

Bombay  are  the  "  Bomb^  Times,"  **  Bombay  ikbric  of  which  the  warp  is  silk,  and  the  weft 

Courier,"  "  Overland  Bombay  Times."  and  the  worsted,  manuflMtured  originally  in  Lombardy, 

**  Indian  News."    Bombay  is  one  of  the  most  and  chiefly  for  mourning  apparel.    It  is  now 

important  Indian  stations  for  American  and  usually  composed  wholly  of  woollen,  and  is  man- 

Bntish  mlBBionaries.    The  first  Britidi  estab-  nfactured  in  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 

lishment  within  the  limits  of  the  ptesidency  of  many.    A  large  amount  of  cartel  is  invested 

Bombay  was  made  at  Surat,  in  I601.^-The  pr«s-  in  its  manufacture  in  Norwich^^England. 

idenoy,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  authority  BOMBELLI,  RiirFASLo,  a  bdognese  math- 

of  the  governor-general  of  India,  includes  a  ematidan,ofwnom  little  dse  is  known  than  that 

toritory  on^  the  continent  north  and  south  of  he  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  in  the  year 

the  island  of  Bombay,  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  1673  published  a  treatise  on  algebra,  which  has 

Indus  to  lat  16^  N.,  and  comprises  the  follow-  now  become  very  scarce.    He  is  the  first  who 

ing  coUectorates  and  population,  acccwding  to  attempted  the  solution  of  the  ^irreducible  esse" 

the  census  of  1849:  in  cubic  equations.    He  gave  the  geometrical 

AmiBM.B.     rit^ugu  solution  depending  upon  the  trisection  of  an 

BSSch\\V///.V.V/.V.V.V.'! ','.',',]'.',',','.[  iSJ          So>M  •ngl«»  which  latter  problem,  he  obaerved,  could 

Ahm«daiMMd^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'.^^^^^^^''  4,»6       «q,s8s  be  reduced  to  a  cuImc  equation.  He  was  also 

gjjj;^; J'U}          JfJJJJ  the  first  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  the  cube 

ThiuML  or  Noftii'booMaV//////. '///.'/.  5477          8i&,84S  root  lu  the  result  of  Cardan's  formula.    He 

?««»S v.;iV» L MS          SMSt  states  in  the  prefiMcto  his  work  that  algebra 

BhoiSSS^'^^^^^^^                                      JSiS  was  known  titiieHmdoos  earlier  tiian  to  tiie 

Bejsuia 6,405        1,095,883  Arabs,  an  assertion  which  cannot  be  snbstan- 

SSSfci^iiVsiithco'iii::::::;:  i^      Sb^  ^^ii^^r p^^^^ ^ "^ manuscnp^ 

BombAjr  laUnd,  indadinf  Coiabbft. . . .     t8          508,119  BOMBERG,  Danbl,  a fiouous  pnnter  of  He- 

Coi^twiitory si8        ,  «.«}  brew  characters,  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  the  NeUi- 

''**'^ i^f?        '-^^  erknds,  died  at  Venice  in  1649.    He  printed 

87,MS       l<MttiiM5  several  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  first 

BUl"^;. J  of  which  wpeared  at  Venice,  in  16ia    The 

BjdermiMd.' .' .'.'         .*'.'.*.*.*!!.'!!!!!  wt»        1,887,788  Talmud  and  many  other  Hebrew  books  issued 

§S;;?^utiVritiii tiiiitaiu/iiL  **•" ^^ PIT: .»°".^*S-**^ ««cuUoa  was  ao 

ritory .....flMl,8B0        4,488,985  cxpensivetbat  it  rmned  him. 

: —  BOMFIM,  Josi  JoAQuiM,  count,  a  Portuguese 

I8^n5       10^^888  jjeneral,  and  leader  of  the  constitutional  party. 

The  revenue  of  the  presidency  for  the  year  bomatPenidie,inEstremadura,March5, 1790. 

1861-'62    was,    £2,783,962 ;    disbursements,  After  serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  he 

£3,209,688.     For  the  same   year  the   mill-  bemn  his  political  career  in  1828,  as  an  opponent 

tary  disbursements   were   £1,683.828.      The  of  I>on  Miguel.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  rall^ 

sources  <^  revenue  are  the   land   tax,    salt  under  the  banner  of  Don  Pedro  on  his  arriviu 

tax,   the  stipend  fi*om   native  princes,  and  in  Portugal,  and  supported  Donna  Maria  in  the 

duties  on  various  other  articles,  among  which  civil  war  which  followed  her  aocesdon  to  the 

is  a  heavy  duty  on  opium.    The  government  throne.  Hewasministerof  warandof  thenavy 

of  the  preddency  is  eeaentiaUv  the  same  as  from  1887  to  1841.    After  the  overthrow  of  the 

that  of  other  parts  of  British  India;  the  edu-  constitution  he  was  defeated  and  captured  by 

cational  arrangements  are  of  the  same  general  the  duke  of  Saldanha,  and  banished  to  Africa, 

character.    Much  has  been  done  in  this  presi-  Becalled  in  1847,  he  took  part  in  the  movement 

dency  in  the  way  of  internal  improvements,  of  1848,  which  gave  a  momentary  triumph  to 

roads,  tanks,  and  irrisation.    A  survey  of  the  the  republican  party. 

land  has  also  been  made,  the  larger  part  of  the  BOMMEL,    Cobhsuus   Biohabd   Axronn 

eultivators  being  placed  in  direct  relation  with  van,  bishop  of  li^  bom  at  Bois-le^Duc,  April 
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8, 1790,  died  in  Ii6ge,  April  7, 1852.  He  sprang  the  ocmsol  who  then  had  the  fksces.  No  man 
from  au  inflaential  and  wealthy  Roman  Gathollo  was  allowed  to  be  present  and  all  male  statues 
fhmily  of  Leyden,  and  was,  educated  fbr  the  in  the  house  were  oovered.  The  wine  used  at 
ohuroh.  His  exertions  in  behalf  of  education  this  festdval  was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  in 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  dh'ector  of  a  seminary  which  it  was  kept,  ineUarivm.  After  the  sac- 
near  Leyden,  which  appointment  he  retained  un-  rificeSy  bacchanalian  dances  were  performed, 
til  1810,  when  the  government  dosed  aU  schools  According  to  JuvenaL  licentious  abominations 
which  had  been  emblished  by  the  clergy.  He  marked  uiese  fesUvab.  The  snake  was  the 
now  retired  to  private  life,  where,  io  anonymous  symbol  of  the  goddess,  and  this  would  point  to 
publications,  he  vindicated  the  cause  of  free  her  being  considered  as  possesnng  a  curative, 
education  affiunst  the  government.  Without  medical  power,  and  in  her  sanctuary  various 
any  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  these  pub-  herbs  were  offered  for  sale, 
fications,  the  government  appointed  Bommel  BONAOOA  See  Bat  IsLiKDe. 
bishop  of  Li6ge  in  1820.  On  the  outbreak  of  BONALD,  LouiaGABRZBLAiiBBOiSBjVicomte 
1880  he  espoused  the  Bel^^  cause,  and,  after  de,  an  absolutist  political  philosopher,  bom  of 
the  succes^  issue  of  the  revolution,  he  re-  an  ancient  noble  fiimUv  at  Le  Monna,  near 
ti^ed  his  post^  became  the  leader  of  tiie  ultra-  Millau,  department  of  Aveyron,  Oct.  2, 1754, 
montane  party,  opposed  freemasonry,  refbsed  to  died  tnere  Nov.  28,  1840.  When  young  he 
transfer  his  episcopal  see  to  Holland,  &vored  served  in  the  mowgu&tairei  under  Louis  XV. ; 
the  missions  of  the  Jesuit^  and  caused  the  ad-  resigning  his  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ministration  of  Nothomb,  m  1842,  to  adopt  his  revolution,  he  beoiune  mavor  of  his  commune, 
theory  of  making  the  clergy  the  suardians  of  but  on  account  of  his  ardent  royalism  he  em- 
education,  which,  however,  was  osoarded  by  igrated  in  1791  and  joined  the  royalist  army 
Bubsequent  administrations.  He  was  a  scholar  under  the  Bourbon  princes.  Betuming  to 
of  great  erudition,  and  left  several  works,  France  imder  Napoleon,  he  became,  with  Oha- 
among  which  may  be  named,  especially,  *^  An  teaubriand  and  Fi6v6e,  editor  of  tne  Mercure 
Exposition  of  the  True  Principles  of  Public  In-  newspaper,  received  a  small  office,  but  refued 
Btruotion,  in  its  connection  with  BeH^on,*'  pub-  to  become  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis,  kinff  of 
lished  in  1840.  Holland.    On  the  accession  of  Louis  XvUI. 

BONA,  a  fortified  town  on  the  coast  of  Alge-  he  became  a  person  of  influence,  was  mem- 

ria,  265  miles  £•  of  Algiers ;    pop.  10,000.  her  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1810  and 

It  was  the  key  of  the  province  of  Oonstan-  the  succeeding  years,  always  &voring  an  ab- 

tine;  and,  though  mimportant  in  any  other  solutist  and  reactionary  poHcv ;  as  one  of  the  . 

point  of  view,  was  eany  occupied   by  the  secretaries  of  state  in  1828  he  presided  over 

French  in  their  attack  upon  Algiers.     It  is  rich  the  censorship  of  the  press.    At  tiie  revolution 

in  historical  recollections ;  the  ruins  of  the  an-  of  1880  he  resigned  his  seat  as  a  peer,  and  re- 

oient  Hippo-R^us,  the  Numidian  capital,  are  tired  from  pubfic  life.    His  literary  labors  were 

still  visiDie  at  about  a  mUe  distant    The  place  devoted  exclusively  to  establishing  the  theory 

is  not  healthy  fit>m  the  neighborhood  of  the  of  power  in  sodety,  of  its  origin  and  extent. 

marshes  formed  by  the  river  Seibous  and  two  He  attempted  to  draw  demonstrations  from 

smaller  affluents.    It  exports  oil,  wool,  hides,  history,  philosophy,  and  religion;  and,  in  imi- 

and  wax.    About  500  vessels  enter  and  dear  tation  of  Vico,  even  from  the   philological 

the  port  annuaUy.    The  town  was  rebuilt  1882,  meaning  of  words.     He   stoutiy  denied  the 

and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  Algeria,  with  a  validitv  of  reason,  and  recognized  alraolutely 

public  ffarden,  and  schools  for  the  Erench,  Moor-  that  of  authority.    But  above  the  highest  dvu 

uh,  and  Jewish  population.  authori^,  that  of  Intimate  kings,  he  affirmed 

BONA,  GiovAimi,  a  Roman  cardinal  bom  that  of  religion,  or  the  dmrch  and  its  hierar- 

at  Mondovi,  PiedmontOct  10,  1609,  med  in  chy.    Authority  from  above  forms  the  main 

Rome,  Oct  27, 1674^    He  was  renowned  for  his  prmdple  in  all  his  theories.    It  is  in  the  word, 

piety  and  learning,  a  collaborator  in  the  Acta  the  logos,  the  fumltv  of  speech  derived  from 

Sanctorum^  the  author  of  Eerwn  Liturgicarum,  above,  that  the  whole  power  and  manifestation 

which  is  an  authority  on  the  service  of  mass,  of  man,  as  asocial  and  rational  being,  is  to  be 

and  of  De  prineipiU  vitm  Chr%Btian(B~-9k  book  sought.     Bonald  opposed  every  form  of  sdf- 

which  has  frequently  been  compared  to  the  asserting  reason,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  so- 

*^  Imitation  of  Jesus  Ohrist,"  and  of  which  F!rench  dal  order  and  in  politics,  and  was  on  this  ac- 

translations  have  appeared  in  1698-1728.    The  count  considered  by  the  absolutists  as  a  firm 

last  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Turin  and  luminous  defender  of  society.     His  com- 

1747- 68,  in  4  vols.  plete  works  were  published  in  12  volumes, 

BONA  DBA,  the  good  goddess,  a  mysterious  Paris,    1817-19.— Loitis    Jaoquxs    MAUBiaB, 

divinity  of  the  Roman  mythology,  the  wife  or  a  French  cardinal,  third  son  of  the  preceding, 

the  daughter  of  Faunus.     Her  worship  was  bom  Oct  80, 1787,  at  Millau.    In  1817  he  bo- 

aecret,  performed  only  bv  women ;  men  were  came  curate  and  archdeacon  of  Ohartres,  bishop 

even  required  to  ignore  her  name.    Her  sane-  of  Puy  in  1828,  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1889, 

toaiy  was  in  a  cavern  in  the  Aventinian  hill,  and  a  cardinal  in  1841.     He  is,  Mside,  entitiea 

but  her  tetival,  which  occurred  May  1,  was  to  thir^ippellation  of  primate  of  Gaul.    During 

odebrated  in  a  separate  room  in  the  dwelling  of  aU  his  oareer  he  has  evinced  great  aeal  for  the 
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freedom  of  the  chnroh,  stronfflj  opposing,  on  coantry  ia  the  war  ajsaiDst  Genoa.  In  1764  he 
several  occasions,  the  so-callea  encroachments  fell  in  love  with  Letizia  Bamolino,  then  in  her 
of  civU  power,  and  remonstrating  against  the  14th  year,  hot  as  her  parents  were  of  liie  Geno- 
monopoly  of  jpublic  education  by  the  university  ese  party^  while  he  was  a  Paolist,  they  were 
of  France.  He  hiuled  the  revolution  of  1848  as  not  married  till  2  or  8  years  later.  The  snb- 
a  new  era  for  the  diurch,  and  the  signal  of  its  mission  of  Corsica  to  France  took  place  in  1769, 
eraancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  state,  a  few  months  before  Napoleon's  birth,  so  that 
*^  Tou  have  often  wished,"  he  said  in  a  circular  he  was  bom  a  French  subject.  Had  England 
directed  to  his  diocesans,  '*to  ei\joy  that  liberty  interfered  against  this  cession  of  Corsica  to 
which  makes  our  brothers  in  the  United  States  France,  as  a  great  many  at  the  time  fancied 
so  happy ;  now  it  wUl  be  yours.  Henceforth  that  she  ought  to  have  done,  Corsica  might 
France  will  have  no  occasion  to  envy  North  probably  have  been  Enffli^  and  Napoleon  an 
.^jnerica  on  this  point"  He  had  some  trouble  English  subject  I  "  Sow  little,''  observes  a 
witii  tiie  agents  of  the  republic,  but  with  the  historian,  "could  the  duke  of  Choiseul  suspect, 
government  of  Napoleon  III.  he  has  maintain-  while  he  was  sending  army  after  army  to  make 
ed  a  better  understanding.  sure  the  acquisition  of  Corsica  to  his  Bourbon 
BONAPARTE,  Familt  or.  The  extraordi-  monarch,  that  a  child  was  born  the  very  year 
nary  career  of  Napoleon  has  directed  public  curi-  of  the  event,  destined  to  usurp  his  throne,  and 
osity  to  the  origin  of  his  family ;  but  the  servile  drive  out  the  princes  of  tbat  family  like  out- 
adulation,  which  desired  to  endow  him  with  an  casts  and  traitors."  After  the  dose  of  the  Cor- 
ancient  and  noble  ancestry — as  if  his  own  abili-  sican  war.  Carlo  Bonaparte  wished  to  accompa- 
ties  and  performances  were  not  his  best  claim  ny  Faoli  into  exile,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
to  attention — ^has  somewhat  perverted  the  ac-  tears  of  his  wife.  He  became,  subsequently, 
curacy  of  the  reports.  One  genealogical  tree  assessor  of  the  royal  court  of  justice  under  the 
traces  him  to  Emanuel  H.,  a  Greek  emperor  of  French  rule.  Count  Marbceuf,  the  French 
the  house  of  Conmenus,  whose  2  sons,  luter  the  commissioner,  retained  his  name  on  the  leaar 
fall  of  Constantinople,  fled,  under  the  name  of  ter  of  nobles,  and  also  procured  for  his  son  Jo* 
Bonaparte,  to  Italy.  This  is  doubtful ;  and  yet  seph  a  place  at  the  school  of  Autun,  and  for 
it  is  a  historical  fact  that  a  Bonaparte  family  Napoleon  at  Brienne.  In  1779  he  was  the 
was  distinguished  amons  the  nobles  of  Italy  in  deputy  of  the  Corsican  nobility  to  Paris.  He 
the  middle  ages.  In  me  "Golden  Book  of  died^eb. 24, 1786, atMontpellier, wherehewaa 
Bologna,"  the  Bonapartes  appear  among  the  buried. — His  wife,  Letizia,  born  at  Ajacdo, 
Florentine  patricians,  and  their  names  are  also  Aug.  24, 1750,  bore  him  8  children,  Giuseppe 
inscribed  in  the  *'  Golden  Book  of  Venice,"  or  Joseph,  Napoleone,  Luciano,  Luigi  or  LonisL 
and  in  the  nobility  records  of  Treviso.  When  Mariana,  afterward  Elisa,  Carlotta,  afterward 
Napoleon  married  Maria  Louisa,  his  father-  Marie  Pauline,  Annunziata,  afterward  Caro- 
in-law,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  sent  him  some  line,  and  Girolamo  or  Jerome.  When  the 
documents  to  show  that  his  ancestors  had  English  conquered  Corsica  in  1798,  she  fled 
been  amon^  the  lords  of  Treviso.  He  is  reputed  with  her  mother,  who  had  married  a  Captain 
to  have  said  on  the  occasion,  that  '^  he  dated  Francis  Fesch  of  Basel,  and  with  her  daughters, 
his  nobility  from  Millesimo  and  Monte  Notte."  to  Marseilles.  On  the  elevation  of  N^>oleon 
When  theBonapartes  went  to  Coraca  is  uncer-  to  the  first  consulship  in  1799,  she  went  to 
tain.  Among  tne  witnesses  to  a  law  document  Paris ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  her  son 
of  947  is  one  Messer  Bonaparte,  who  is  sup-  to  the  imperial  dignity  that  she  was  distin- 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Tus-  guished  as  Madame  M^re,  Napoleon  appointed 
can  Bonapartes.  The  latter  were  first  settled  her  general  protectress  of  charitable  institu- 
at  Florence,  and  afterward  at  San  Miniato  al  tions,  in  which  capacity  she  msdntained  her 
Tedesco.  A  tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Spirito  own  separate  household,  and  was  surrounded 
at  Florence,  belonging  to  the  Bonapartes,  has  a  by  the  homage  of  friends  and  the  affections  of 
coat  of  arms  on  it,  which  displays  a  star  above  her  children.  She  does  not  appear  to  have 
and  below  the  fesse  of  the  escutcheon.  Mem-  been  elated  by  the  dazzling  success  of  her  fami- 
bers  of  this  family  remained  in  San  Miniato  ly,  but  ret^ned  the  origmal  simplicity  of  her 
till  1799,  when  an  old  canon  there,  named  Fil-  character,  often  interposing  to  restore  the  har- 
ippo  Bonaparte,  made  the  young  hero  his  heir,  mony  of  ner  children  when  it  was  disturbed. 
There  was  aNicolo  Bonaparte,  of  Florence,  who  After  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  she  went  to 
wrote  a  comedy  named  La  Veaova,  and  likewise  live  at  Rome  with  her  half  brother.  Cardinal 
a  Jacopo  Bonaparte,  who  wrote  a  narrative  of  Fesch.  By  the  treaty  of  1816  the  wnole  funi- 
the  sack  of  Home  under  Charles  V.— Cablo  ly  of  Napoleon  was  banished  from  France,  and 
Mabia,  Napoleon^s  father,  was  bom  in  Ajaccio,  by  the  ordinance  of  1816  their  property  was 
March  29, 1746,  at  the  time  when  the  Corsicans  confiscated.  During  the  last  years  of  her  Me 
were  making  their  last  desperate  effort  to  shake  she  was  blind  and  bedridden,  and  she  died  in 
off  the  Genoese  yoke.  He  called  himself  a  noble  1836  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  Las  Cases 
and  patrician  of  Florence,  had  been  educated  as  speaks  of  her  as  a  person  of  remarkable  energy 
a  lawyer  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  and  was  the  and  decision  of  character,  as  well  as  of  great 
most  popular  advocate  of  Corsica,  when  he  at-  benevolence,  but  others  have  said  that  she  was 
tached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Paoli  and  his  avaricious  and  obstinate. — Mabta  Anna  Elisa, 
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eldest  sister  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  bom  riage  had  not  pleased  the  imperial  will,  she  was 
at  Ajaocio,  Jan.  8,  1777  (or,  according  to  not  allowed  to  land  in  France.  Napoleon  had 
some  biographers,  in  1778  or  1774),  died  at  the  marriage  annulled  bj  a  decree  of  his  council 
the  villa  Vincentina,  near  Trieste,  Aug.  7, 1820.  of  state,  but  the  pope,  to  whom  politics  were 
She  was  educated  in  a  convent  at  St.  Oyr,  not  in  this  case  a  superior  consideration  to  mor- 
lived  with  her  mother  in  Marseilles  at  tiie  als,  refused  to  sanction  the  divorce.  Madame 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  married  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  went  first  to  Holland,  where,  too,  she 
in  1797,  Felice  Pascale  Bacciochi,  a  Oorsican  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  then  to 
noble,  was  made  princess  of  Lucca  and  Piom-  England.  In  that  country  she  gave  birth  to  a 
bino  in  1805,  and  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany  in  son,  July,  1805,  who  was  named  Jerome  Napo- 
1808.  The  vigor  and  state  with  which  she  leon  Bonaparte.  The  father  himself  entered 
ruled  her  principality  gained  her  the  appella-  France  after  a  while,  and  was  given  a  captaincy, 
tion  of  the  Semiramis  of  Lucca.  She  protected  Subsequently  he  was  created  rear-admiral,  and 
Uterature,  science,  and  the  industrial  arts,  and  in  1807  was  transferred  to  the  land  service,  with 
was  especially  the  friend  and  patron  of  Oh^teau-  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He  commanded 
briand  and  Fontanes.  In  1814  she  retired  to  a  body  of  WCirtembergers  and  Bavarians  in 
Bologna;  thence,  the  next  year,  to  Austria,  the  campaign  of  that  year,  and  was  success- 
where  she  lived  with  her  sister  Caroline,  the  ful  in  a  movement  against  Silesia.  Aug.  12, 
widow  of  Murat:  thence,  with  her  family,  to  the  same  year,  his  brother  caused  him  to  be 
her  estate  of  Villa  Yinoentina,  where,  under  married  to  Frederica  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
the  title  of  countess  of  Compignano,  she  passed  King  of  WQrtemberg,  although  his  own  wife 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  left  2  sons,  was  still  living.  On  the  18th,  Westphalia  was 
Jerome  Charles,  who  died  in  1830,  Napo-  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  the  youthful,  half- 
leon  Frederic,  who  died  in  Bome  in  1888,  educated,  and  extravagant  Jerome  made  the  king, 
and  a  daughter,  Napoleone  Elisa,  who  married  His  government,  however,  though  excessively 
Count  Camerata,  and  whose  only  son.  Napoleon,  lavish  and  prodigal,  was  an  improvement  upon 
bom  1827,  who  held  an  office  in  the  public  that  of  the  old  rSgitne:  he  was  little  more  than 
service,  killed  himself  March  8, 1858. — ^Mabu.  the  deputy  or  viceroy  of  the  emperor ;  but 
Annubziata.  CAjtoLiNA,  youugest  sbter  of  the  that  emperor  was  a  greatly  superior  man  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  ^acoio,  March  conservative  Germans,  who  before  had  held 
26, 1782,  died  in  Florence,  May  18,  1889.  She  sway.  In  the  campsign  against  Russia,  in  1812, 
came  to  France  in  1 798,  married  Joachim  Murat,  he  led  a  corps  of  Germans,  and  considerably  dis- 
Jan.1800,  became grandduchessof Berlin  1806,  tingnished  himself  by  his  bravery;  but  having 
and  queen  of  Naples  in  1808.  She  gained  the  been  guilty  of  some  neglect,  which  disconcerted 
affection  of  the  people,  patronized  letters,  re-  the  mans  of  Napoleon,  he  was  severely  repri^ 
stored  the  Neapolitan  museum  of  antiquities,  or-  manded  by  him,  and  went  home  in  dudgeon, 
ganized  the  excavations  at  Pomneii,  and  estab-  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  French  were 
lisbed  a  school  for  800  girls.  Made  a  widow  in  driven  out  of  Germany,  Jerome  went  with 
1815,  she  retired  to  Haimburg^  in  Austria,  and  his  family  to  Paris ;  but  in  1814  they  were  com- 
took  the  title  of  countess  of  lipona,  the  anagram  pelled  to  quit  France.  His  wife  was  arrested 
of  Napoli  (Naples).  She  was  permitted  to  visit  just  as  they  were  leaving  Paris,  by  a  body  of 
Paris  in  1830,  where  she  resided  8  months,  to  the  allies,  but  was  speedily  released.  After 
obtain  indemnity  for  the  castle  of  NeuiUy,  Napoleon^s  abdication  he  lived  alternately  at 
which  her  husband  had  purchased,  and  whidi  Blois,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Trieste,  and  did  not  get 
had  been  restored  to  the  family  of  Orleans,  back  to  Paris  till  April,  1815.  He  at  once  em- 
The  French  chamber,  in  1888,  granted  her  a  pen-  braced  the  fortunes  of  his  brother,  and  fought 
aion  for  life  of  100X00  francs.  She  left  2  sons  with  him  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo.  The  final 
and  2  daughters. — ^Pavlinb.  See  Bobqhbsx.  downfall  of  the  family  sent  him  wandering 
BONAPABTE,  Jbbomb,  the  youngest  brother  tiirough  Switzerland,  to  settle  at  last  near 
of  Napoleon,  born  at  Ajaccio,  Dec.  15,  1784,  Vienna,  as  Prince  de  Montfort,  a  title  con- 
educated  under  Madame  Campan  at  Paris,  and  ferred  upon  him  by  his  father-in-law.  In  1852, 
next  at  Juilly,  was  early  plaoea  in  the  naval  ser-  when  Louis  Napoleon  assumed  the  supreme  con- 
vice,  where  he  remainea  until  in  1801  he  was  trol  in  Paris,  he  was  called  back  to  France,  made 
sent,  as  lieutenant  to  St  Domingo,  under  Gen.  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  president  of  the  senate, 
Lederc,  his  brother-in-law.  Ketuming  soon  and,  in  the  fidlure  of  a  d^ect  succession  to  Louis 
to  France,  as  a  bearer  of  despatches,  he  re-  Napoleon,  heir  to  the  throne.  By  his  first  wife, 
ceived  an  independent  command,  and  sailed  Miss  Patterson,  he  had  one  son,  who  was  lately 
again  for  Martinique.  During  the  hostilities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  by  his  second, 
1808  between  France  and  England,  he  cruised  two  sons.  Prince  Napoleon,  and  one  who  is  not 
between  St  Pierre  and  Tobago,  but  for  some  now  living^  and  a  daughter. — ^Napoleon  Joseph 
reason  or  other  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tiie  sta-  Chaeles  Paul,  prince  de  Montfort,  commonly 
tion  and  went  to  New  York.  Dec.  24, 1808,  called  the  Prince  Napoleon,  is  the  second  son 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  daugh-  of  Jerome,  by  his  second  wife.  *  He  was  bom  in 
ter  of  a  wealthy  and  eminent  merchant  of  BaX"  Trieste,  Sept  9, 1822,  and  was  educated  chiefly 
timore.  After  the  empire  was  declared  he  re-  in  Austria,  but  has  travelled  extensively,  both  in 
turned  with  his  wife  to  Europe ;  bat  as  his  mar-  Europe  and  America,    After  the  revolution  of 
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Feb.  184d,  be  WM  elected  in  Oorrioa  a  member  ae  well  $a  bb  fnUmtl  appeals,  were  met 
of  ibe  ooostitaeiit  and  afterward  of  tbe  legid^  witb  equal  diadttn  by  bis  broiber  ;  and  be 
tiye  aaaemblj,  and  b^gan  to  figure  aa  a  leader  was  compelled  to  ffoyem  Spain  as  be  bad  gov- 
of  tbe  democratio  par^,  but  be  is  now  a  sap-  erned  Naples,  not  m  tbe  interest  of  tbe  nation, 
porter  of  tbe  imperial  poliinr.  Inl849beoffid-  bat  according  to  tbe  poUoy  of  tbe  emperor, 
ated  for  a  sbort  time  as  IVenob  ambassador  Tbree  times,  daring  bis  auninistration  of  6 
at  Madrid.  When  tbe  Rossian  war  was  de-  years,  be  was  driven  by  bostQe  armies  from  bis 
dared,  be  received  a  command,  and  served  for  a  ci4>ital :  and  tbe  last  time,  in  1818,  never  to  re- 
time in  the  Orimea^  bat  did  not  partioolarly  dls-  torn.  In  Jan.  1814^  when  Napoleon  took  com- 
tingaiah  himself  tnere.  He  was  a  member  of  mand  <^the  army,  Joseph  was  appointed  lieoten- 
tfae  cooncil  of  war  which  arranged  the  oampugn  ant-general  of  Uie  empire,  and  toe  h^  of  the 
pf  1856,  and  was  present  of  tbe  conmussion  council  of  re^cy.  In  this  cqiadty,  when  tbe 
daring  the  great  exposition  of  industry  in  1855.  allied  army  mvested  Paris,  in  March,  1814^  he 
In  1856  be  went  on  an  expedition  to  tbe  Arctic  anthorixed  ICarmont  to  treat  for  a  saspension  of 
ocean,  and  in  1857  paid  a  visit  to  tbe  PTossian  arms,  and  snbseqaently  consented  to  a  capitula- 
court  tion.  When  bis  brother  abdicated,  he  repaired 
BONAPARTE,  Joexps,  the  eldest  brother  to  Switxerland,  where  be  resided,  busily  en- 
ci  Napoleon,  bom  at  Oorte,  in  Corrioa,  Jan.  7,  gaged  in  political  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of 
1768,  died  at  Florence,  July  28^  18ii.  He  was  tilie  emperor,  until  be  Joined  Napoleon  in  Paris 
educated  at  the  coUejge  of  Autun,  in  France^  again,  m  1816.  During  the  Hundred  Days  be 
and  at  the  university  of  Pisa.  Returning  to  occupied  a  seat  in  the  imperial  senate;  but  on 
OonRca,hestudiedlawthere,andinl792be(^e  the  second  reverse  of  tbe  emperor,  he  took 
a  member  of  Paoli*s  administration.  But  when  solemn  leave  of  bim  at  the  He  d'Aiz,  and  quit- 
that  patriot  declared  against  tbe  Prendi  con-  ted  France  and  politics  forever.  Assundng  the 
vention,  he  removed,  with  his  mother^s  ftmOy,  title  of  Oount  de  SnrviUiers,  be  purchased  a 
to  MarseiUes.  There  be  was  married  to  the  splendid  country-aeat  at  Bordentown,  New 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker,  whose  youngest  Jersey,  on  the  biuiks  of  the  Delaware,  and  lived 
daughter  had  also  touched  the  heart  of  Napo-  in  opulent  retirement,  till  1880.  Tbe  revolution 
poleon,  but  was  aftcrvrard  married  to  Bema-  of  tnat  year  in  France  induced  bim  to  write  to 
dotte,  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  1797^  Joseph  tbechamber  of  deputies,  in  behalf  of  tbe  claims 
was  elected  to  tbe  coundl  of  500,  from  one  of  bis  nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  who  is  now  the 
of  the  departments  of  bis  native  island.  On  emperor;  but  as  tbe  letter  was  not  read  in  the 
repairing  to  Paris,  however,  be  was  sent  by  the  chamber,  be  repaired  to  England  in  person.  He 
directory  as  ambassador  to  the  papal  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  effect  any 
where  the  indiscreet  xeal  of  certain  Italian  re-  'Uiing  for  nis  nephew,  and  after  a  brief  soJoum 
publicans  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties  witii  in  En^and,  be  removed  to  Flor^ce  in  Italv, 
the  government,  and  he  demanded  bis  paseports.  where  he  died.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  entirely 
He  resumed  his  seat  in  tihe  council  of  500,  different  constitution  firom  bis  brother;  he  was 
while  Napoleon  was  absent  in  Egypt,  and,  not  made  for  camps  or  councils;  Mb  ambition 
in  connection  with  bis  brother  Lucien,  prepared  was  moderate,  and  his  sentiments  generally  mild 
the  way  for  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  made  and  amiable.  In  person  be  was  graceful  and 
Napoleon  first  consuL  The  success  of  the  elegant,  and  he  was  fond  of  books,  of  pictures, 
scheme  created  Joseph  councillor  of  state,  in  ana  of  society.  The  correspondence  between 
which  capacity  be  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  himself  and  bis  brother,  which  has  been  pub- 
and  coiiimerce  with  the  United  States  in  1800.  lished  aiace  bis  death,  is  one  d  the  most  im- 
The  following  year  his  diplomatic  skill  was  of  portant  contributions  to  history  that  has  been 
service  in  condudinff  the  treaty  of  Luneville  made  for  a  long  while;  for  it  reveals  the  confi- 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  that  of  dential  intercourse  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
Amiens  with  England.  When  Napoleon  assumed  throws  a  great  desl  of  light  upon  the  details  of  im- 
the  imperial  crown,  Joseph  became  an  hnpeorial  portent  transactions.  See  Mhnoirei  et  earre- 
prince,  and  grand  elector  of  tbe  empire.  In  MWidbinM^tf m«7M<9>A(Paris,  1^^ 
1806,  tbe  emperor  gave  bim  the  kii^om  of  from  the  same  (New  York,  1856) ;  Preci*  Ats- 
Naples,  which  he  hesitated  at  first  to  accept,  but  i&riqu9  des  MnemenUy  out  out  e(mduU  Joufh 
afterward  took,  acting  as  the  mere  locfvm^  tenem  NapcUon  iur  le  tHhts  JPApagns^  by  Abel  Hugo; 
of  his  brother ;  be  governed  for  8  years,  making  Staria  d^ItaUa,  bv  Botta ;  Thiers,  Le  eantulat 
various  internal  alterations,  and  stnving  to  et  r^npir^  and  Bouthey^s  ^^Penmsular  War.*' 
conciliate  bis  subjects,  in  which  policy  be  was  — ^ZenaIds  Ohablottx  Julii,  a  daughter  of 
incessantly  overruled  oy  his  superior  in  France.  Joseph,  bom  in  Paris,  July  8,  1804,  married 
In  1808,  Napoleon  wanting  a  kiuff  for  Spain,  June  29, 1822,  to  Obarles  Lucien  Jules  Laurent 
ordered  Joseph  to  take  the  place,  wbich  be  did,  Bon<4)arte,  prince  of  Oanino^  reading  prind* 
but  only  to  encounter  still  more  trying  difficul-  pally  at  Rome,  died  in  Naples,  Auff.  8,  1854. 
ties  than  be  had  found  in  Naples.  His  own  dis-  BONAPARTE,  Lovis,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
position  was  mUd  and  compromising,  and,  it  Oorsican  family,  and  fiatber  of  Napoleon  HL, 
left  to  himself,  he  might  have  overcome  the  was  bom  at  AJaccio,  Sept  2, 1778,  and  died  at 
unbending  pride  and  enmity  of  the  Spanish  peo-  Leghorn,  July  25, 1846.  He  entered  tbe  army 
pie ;  but  bis  remonstrances  and  snggesttona  at  an  early  age,  and  was  with  Napoleon  in  the 
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MmpaigDs  of  Italy  and  of  E^t,  dlstingoiBhing  body  was  boried  at  8t  LetL  in  France.  MS- 
himself  particalarly  at  the  bndge  of  Aroole.  He  moirm  tur  la  eaw  de  Lofu^  iTapoleany  et  ntr  la 
was  appointed  by  the  first  consul  ambassador  to  JSbllande  ^axis,  1828). 
8t  Petersbarg,  bat  he  did  not  go  there  in  con-  BONAPARTE,  LudEzr,  the  third  son  of 
sequence  of  tiie  death  of  the  emperor  PaoL  Charles  and  Letiida,  bom  at  Ajaodo  in  1775, 
In  180S  he  married  Hortense  Beannamais,  the  died  at  Viterbo,  Joly  80, 1840.  Ue  removed  to 
daughter  of  Josephine,  bat  the  union  was  not  Marseilles  in  1798,  More  than  the  rest  of  the 
a  pleasant  one,  inasmnoh  as  her  love  did  not  go  fiunily  he  adopted  the  revolutionary  principles 
with  her  hand,  and  he  was  obstinate  and  eccen*  of  that  time.  On  the  &11  of  Bobeq[>ierre  he 
tria  N^wleon,  on  becoming  emperor,  made  was  arrested  as  a  Jacobin,  bat  was  not  long 
him  governor  of  Piedmont,  and  uterward,  in  afterward  released.  In  1796  he  received  the 
1806,  when  the  republic  of  Holland  was  trans-  appointment  of  commissary  of  war,  and  in 
muted  into  a  kingdom,  king  of  Holland.  He  1797  was  elected  deputy  to  the  council  of 
refused  subsequently  the  crown  of  Spain,  al-  600,  in  which  he  took  ^e  side  of  Si^y^  the 
though  his  wife,  instigated  by  the  emperor,  amateur  of  new  eonstitutions.  On  the  return  of 
strenuously  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  di^-  Napoleon  from  Egypt  in  1790,  he  took  the 
nity.  Frmn  the  beginning  Nwoleon  and  Louis  most  active  part  in  overturning  the  directory, 
were  not  cordially  agreed,  and  this  reftasal  ag-  and  at  the  iunous  dtting  of  the  18th  Brumdre 
gravated  their  estrangement.  Napoleon's  idea  was  instrumental  in  preventing  the  outlawry  of 
always  was.  that  the  countries  he  conferred  on  hb  brother.  He  was  one  of  ue  members  who 
his  fiimily  snould  be  governed  in  the  interest  fiwned  the  new  organ  of  governments,  and  in 
of  himself  and  of  France,  while  his  brothers  1800  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  where 
were  apt  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  governed  he  became  a  favorite  of  Charles  IV.  and  Godov, 
with  reference  to  the  domestio  policy  of  each  and  secured  the  league  of  Spain  with  France  in 
nation.  Loids,  as  a  Holland  magistrate,  fiivored  the  attack  upon  Portugal  On  his  return  to 
the  trade  with  England,  and  encouraged  the  Paris  in  1802,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Dutch  nobility,  ana  when  he  commanded  a  tribunate,  where  he  eloquently  supported  the 
contingent  of  his  own  troops  on  the  continent,  e^ablishment  of  the  legion  of  h(Hior,  and  the 
he  did  so  as  king  of  Hollwia,  whereas  Napoleon  concordat  with  the  pope.  He  was  also  made 
wished  him  to  command  as  a  mere  Frencn  gen*  senator.  His  first  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
eraL  But  this  the  stubborn  temperament  of  of  an  innkeeper,  having  died,  he  marri^  in 
Louis  would  not  brook,  and  he  was  conseouent-  1808,  the  wiaow  of  Jouberthon,  a  rich  stock- 
ly  often  treated  with  studied  contempt,  when  broker.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  the  pro- 
the  splendid  assembly  of  vassal  princes  was  ject  of  making  himself  consul  for  life,  but 
held  in  Paris  in  1800,  Louis  was  not  invited  to  he  reftised  to  participate  in  his  imperial  de- 
be  present.  At  last  their  disagreements  came  signs,  and  in  1804  went  to  Italy,  fixing  his 
to  an  open  breach:  his  wife,  who  was  devoted  residence  near  that  of  the  pope,  he  lived  in  a 
to  the  emperor,  left  him  to  reside  in  Paris,  and  style  of  great  affluence,  and  «ttbered  a  brilliant 
Napoleon  sent  Oudinot  with  a  large  force  to  socie^  about  him.  When  Napoleon  repaired 
oompel  him  to  abdicate,  whidi  he  did,  in  &vor  to  Italy  in  1807.  he  offered  Lucien  one  of  the 
oi  his  son;  but  the  emperor  refbsed  to  ac-  crowns  at  hisvdisposal,  but  as  the  condition  of 
knowledge  the  son,  and  in  July,  1810,  annexed  acceptance  iv«s  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
Holland  to  the  empire.  Louis  removed  first  emperor,  he  dedined  the  offer.  Napoleon  was 
to  T6plitz  in  Bohemia,  and  then  to  Gratz  offended  at  this  sign  of  contumacy,  and  told 
in  Styria,  as  the  count  St  Leu.  In  1818  he  him  to  prepare  to  ouit  the  continent ;  but  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  emperor,  who  ao-  refused  to  do  so,  ana  purchased  a  new  estate, 
cepted  them,  but  gave  him  no  employment.  called0anino,onthe  borders  of  Tuscany.  Pius 
ITnen  the  Batavians,  on  the  downfell  of  the  VH.,  who  liked  him,  created  him  prince  of 
empbe,  resumed  their  independence,  he  assert-  Oanino  and  Musignano  in  1808;  and  in  1800, 
ed  his  right  to  the  throne,  out  tiiey  refbsed  to  when  the  French  entered  Home,  he  was  corn- 
listen  to  his  pretensions.  His  wife,  in  the  polled  to  retire  to  his  estate,  having  expressed 
mean  time,  had  obtained,  through  the  inter-  opinions  hostile  to  the  F^ch  proceedings. 
ference  of  Alexander,  a  grant  of  ue  domain  of  Tlie  next  year  he  went  on  board  of  a  vessel 
St  Leu,  with  the  title  of  duchess,  and  he  witha  view  of  sailing  to  the  United  States,  but 
opened  a  suit  against  her  for  the  restitution  of  he  was  seized  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  taken 
his  two  sons,  who  were  in  ^er  keeping ;  but  to  Malta,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Eng- 
the  return  of  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to  the  pro-  land.  Ludlow  castle  was  assigned  him  as  a 
oeedings.  Louis  then  retired  to  the  papal  residence  during  this  kind  of  semi-imprison* 
states,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  ment.  He  there  wrote  a  poem,  called  Oharle<» 
pubHsliing  Marie^  ou  lei  JS6Uandaue$j  8  vols,  magne,  which  was  published  after  the  peace  of 
1814)^  a  romance  of  Holland  life ;  Docum^nti  1814,  at  Bome^  whither  he  returned.  On  the 
mtanqtim  tt  r^Uxtana  ntr  le  gcuoemement  de  escape  of  Napoleon  frwn  EIbl^  Lucien  went  to 
la  HeiUands.  8  vols.  8vo  (London,  1821);  Mh"  Paris  to  renew  their  friendship,  and  to  inter- 
mairee  ewr  la  ven{ficaUan,  3  volsl  8vo ;  a  iSi-  cede  for  the  pope.  He  tried  to  take  a  seat  in 
penee  d  Sir  Walter  ScoU^  and  several  poetioal  the  house  of  peers  as  an  imperial  prino^  but 
oompositions.    He  died  at  Le^om,  but  hb  his  pretensiona  in  that  respect  were 'resisted, 
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inasmiich  as  he  had  nerer  been  accredited  as  has  also  written  much  on  acientifio  sabjecta^ 
BQch,  and  he  only  appeared  as  a  common  peer,  and  is  a  chief  promoter  of  the  aoLenoes  in  Italy. 
When  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Waterloo,  After  the  snccessfol  eauf  cTitat  of  Louis  Na* 
he  nsed  his  best  exertions  to  recover  his  popa-  poleon,  he  repaired  to  Pans  and  became  a  deputy 
larity  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  among  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  afterward  a 
the  people ;  he  spoke,  among  other  things,  of  senator.  He  has  lately  published  a  valuable 
the  gratitude  which  France  owed  him ;  to  work  on  the  Basque  language,  which  contains 
which  Lafayette,  referring  to  the  8,000,000  much  useful  and  curious  information. 
Frenchmen  sacrificed  to  his  schemes  of  ambi-  BONAPARTE,  Napoleoit,  bom  at  Ajacdo^ 
tion,  made  a  crushing  reply.  Lucien  advised  capital  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  Aug.  16, 1769, 
Napoleon  to  dissolve  the  cluunber,  but  the  lat-  died  at  Bt  Helena,  May  5, 1821^  It  is  related 
ter,  distrusting  his  hold  upon  the  popular  send-  that,  his  mother  being  taken  in  labor  suddenly 
ment,  refused  to  comply.  On  the  occasion  of  as  she  returned  from  mass,  he  was  bom  on  a 
the  abdication,  he  shouted,  ^  Long  live  the  em*  piece  of  old  tapestry,  on  which  were  figured  the 
peror,^'  but  f^ed  in  eliciting  a  response.  He  events  of  the  Iliad.  The  name  of  the  fiimily, 
then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  occupied  him-  at  that  time,  was  usually  written  Buonaparte ; 
self  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  gathering  although  it  is  also  found  witLout  the  « in  some 
Etruscan  remuns.  Some  excavations  on  his  documents  of  the  time ;  but  Napoleon,  in  after 
estate  in  Yiterbo  supplied  him  with  many  curi-  life,  dropped  the  u  altogether.  He  was  lup- 
ous monuments  of  tnat  ancient  and  mysterious  tized  in  1771,  and,  according  to  the  gossipa, 
people,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  work  struggled  violently  against  the  sprinkling  of 
entitled,  Mtuium  mnuque  de  Lucien  Bonc^  the  holy  water  by  the  priest  As  a  boy  he 
parte^  prince  de  Canino.  Not  long  afterward  manifested  a  violent  and  passionate  temper,  and 
he  revisited  England,  where  he  produced  sev-  in  the  little  disputes  with  his  elder  brother  Jo- 
eral  books,  among  them  a  BJnonM  aux  MS-  seph,  always  came  off  master.  The  traditions  re- 
moires  du  g^niral  Lamarque  (London,  1835).  port^  also,  that  he  delighted  in  running  after  the 
in  which  he  discloses  the  operations  of  himseu  soldiers,  who  taught  him  military  manceuvros; 
and  his  brother  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  also,  that  his  favorite  plaything  was  a  small  brass 
Memoiree  9ur  la  vie  politique  et  litUraire  de  cannon,  and  that  he  regularly  drilled  the  chil- 
Lucien  Bonaparte^  prince  de  Canino^  rSdigee  dren  of  AJaccio  in  battles  with  stones  and 
par  lui  mimt,  2  vols.  Condon,  1886),  and  La  wooden  sabres.  These  military  propensities, 
Cymeidcy  ou  la  Cone  eautie,  a  poem  in  12  can-  however,  are  common  to  neariy  all  children, 
tos.  He  left  his  title  to  his  ddest  son,  Oharles  His  first  teacher  was  his  mother,  who  exerted 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  divided  his  property  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  mind.  He  was 
among  his  11  children. — ^Princess  OsaasTiNB  next  admitted  to  the  royal  college  of  Ajaccio, 
Egtptb,  a  daughter  of  Lucien  by  his  first  mar-  and  spent  a  short  time  with  his  father  on  the 
riage  with  Christine  Boyer,  bom  1800,  whose  continent,  and  with  his  brother  Joseph  at  the 
first  husband  was  the  Swedish  count  Posse,  after^  college  of  Autun.  In  his  10th  year,  April  28, 
ward  the  wife  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  died  in  1779,  he  was  sent  to  the  military  school  at 
Rome,  May  18, 1847. — Chablss  Lucixn  Jules  Brienne,  where  Piohegru,  afterward  oelebra- 
Laijbbxoe,  the  eldest  son  of  Lu^en  Bonaparte,  ted,  was  one  of  his  instructors.  His  companions 
prince  of  Canino,  bom  in  Paris,  4£ay  24,  1803,  there  regarded  him  as  taciturn  and  morose ;  but 
died  there  Julv  80. 1857.  He  was  more  distin-  as  he  was  a  Corsican,  speakinff  very  little  French, 
guished  for  his  scientific  attainments  Uian  his  and  poor  as  well  as  proud,  like  those  islanders 
political  influence.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  generally,  his  conduct  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed 
was  steadily  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  as  much  to  his  circumstances  as  to  his  tempera- 
letters.  For  some  years  he  resided  in  the  United  ment  Toward  those  who  showed  him  sym- 
States,  passing  his  time  chiefly  in  ornithological  patby,  like  Bourrienne,  he  was  susceptible  of 
studies,  which  led  him  to  publish  a  splendid  con-  strouff  attachments.  The  annual  report  of  the 
tiDuation  of  Wilson's  '^  American  Ornithology,''  school  for  1784  says  of  him :  "  Distinguished  in 
in  4  folio  volumes,  beautifully  illustrated.  He  was  mathematical  studies,  tolerably  versed  in  his- 
the  author  also  of  the  Iconogrqfia  della  Faunia  tory  and  geography,  much  behind  in  Latin  and 
/to^tca,  in  8  vols.,  finely  illustrated.  As  a  member  belles-lettres,  and  other  accomnli^ments;  of 
of  nearly  all  the  learned  and  scientific  associar  regular  habits,  studious  and  well  behaved,  and 
tions  of  Europe  and  America,  he  achieved  a  enjoying  excellent  healtn."  His  favorite  author 
wide  distinction,  while  he  was  the  efiScient  pro-  was  Plutarch,  whose  romantic  biographies  are 
moter  and  active  member  of  the  several  sci-  so  captivating  to  Ihe  imagination  of  youth, 
entific  congresses  which  have  given  impulse  to  The  stories  of  his  assuming  undue  auUiority 
the  prosecution  of  natural  history  in  Italy.  His  over  his  fellows  are  contradicted  by  Bourrienne 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1822,  was  the  in  his  Memoiree,  In  1784  Napoleon  repaired 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  During  the  to  the  military  school  at  Paris  to  complete  his 
revolution  of  1848,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  studies.  He  was  shocked  at  the  expensive  style 
the  republican  party  at  Rome,  and  of&ciated  in  of  living  there,  and  wrote  a  letter  against  it  to 
1849,  as  member  and  vice-president  of  the  con-  his  late  superior  it  Brienne,  Father  Berton. 
stituent  assembly. — ^Louis  Luoixii;  the  second  In  Sept.  1785,  he  was  commissioned  a  sub- 
son  of  Lucien,  bom  in  England,  Jan,  4^  1818,  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  soon  afterward  was 
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promoted  to  be  first  lientenant  of  artilleiy  in  leaders.  Bat  Paoll's  views  of  liberty  were  far 
the  regiment  of  Grenoble,  stationed  at  Valence,  more  moderate  than  those  of  the  national  lesis- 
At  Yidence  he  wrote  an  essay  for  the  prize  of-  latare,  and  in  a  little  while  he  found  himself  in 
fered  by  the  Lyons  academy,  on  the  question,  direct  opposition  to  the  government.  The  Bo- 
^'  What  are  the  principles  and  the  institutions  napartes,  strongly  attached  to  him  personally, 
necessary  to  make  man  happy?''  and  was  sue-  dia  not  foUowhim  in  this  movement,  as  the  in- 
cessfol.  Talleyrand  procured  this  essay  when  habitants  of  Ajaccio  did  generally,  but  adhered 
Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  convention.  A  civil  war 
showing  it  to  him,  he  cast  it  into  the  fire,  was  the  consequence  of  Paoli's  defection;  and 
With  his  friend  De  Manis  he  also  made  an  ex-  in  the  course  of  it,  Napoleon,  who  acted  pro- 
onrsion,  during  this  time,  to  Mount  Oenis,  which  visionally  as  the  commander  of  a  battalion  of 
he  purposed  to  describe  in  tiie  style  of  Sterne's  the  national  guard,  had  the  unpleasant  duty 
''  Sentimental  Journev,"  then  much  in  vogue ;  laid  upon  him  of  assaulting  his  native  place.  He 
bat  he  did  notcompleto  what  he  had  design-  succeeded  against  it  at  the  outset;  but  the  besieged 
ed.  A  pretty  Mile.  Calombier  of  Valence,  with  party  rallying,  and  his  communication  with  the 
whom  he  had  stolen  interviews,  and  "ate  srigato  which  had  set  him  ashore  having  been  cut 
innocent  cherries,"  was  supposed  to  have  in-  of^  he  was  deprived  of  his  temporary  success, 
spired  the  sentimental  part  of  this  literary  plan,  and  in  turn  besieoed  in  the  tower  of  Oapitello. 
A  more  suiteble  undertaking  was  the  project  During  this  time  he  and  his  60  men  were  re- 
ef a  history  of  Corsica,  which  he  began,  and  duced  to  the  extremity  of  living  for  8  days 
oommunicated  to  Paoli,  then  living  in  esile  in  upon  horse  flesl^  when  some  shepherds  from 
London.  The  parts  of  it  still  preserved  are  ML  the  mountains  released  them  from  their  ntua- 
of  warm  patriotic  expressions,  and  vehement  tion.  The  exasperation  of  the  adversd  fiiction 
democratic  thoughts.  They  were  not  phrases  now  drove  the  Bonapartes  out  of  Ajaccio; 
borrowed  from  the  daasic  authors,  but  the  Madame  Letizia,  frightened  by  the  signs  of  im- 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  a  fresh  young  mind,  minent  danger,  fled  with  her  children  to  MUelU, 
stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  not  yet  and  thence  afterward,  across  the  ru^^d  moun- 
oontaminated  by  the  experiences  of  life,  or  fet-  tain  roads,  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  cen- 
tered by  its  own  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  oealed  themselves  in  the  thickets^  until  iTapo- 
Napoleon  visited  Ajaccio  every  year,  and  inter-  leon  suoipeeded  in  convening  them  to  Nice. 
€0ted  himself  in  furtherins  the  education,  as  From  Nice  they  removed  m  1798  to  Marseilles, 
well  as  the  fortunes,  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  During  th^  residence  at  Marseilles,  Napoleon 
He  was  not  the  oldest  son,  but  he  was  in-  was  emploved  by  Qen,  Dugear,  who  command- 
atinctivel^  recognized  as  the  true  head  of  the  ed  the  artillery  of  "the  army  of  Italy,"  to  ne- 
family,  his^  father  having  died  in  1785.  His  gotiate  witii  the  insurgents  of  Marseilles  and 
allowance  in  those  days,  probably  furnished  by  Avignon.  In  the  latter  place  he  published  in 
his  undo,  was  1,200  cranes.  Notiung  could  the  same  year  a  littie  pamphlet  called  Z««(mp0r 
have  been  more  decided  than  his  democratic  de  Beaucaire^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  per- 
tendenoies  at  this  period.  The  great  revolution  snade  the  excited  people  of  those  parts  not  to 
of  France  was  already  moving  powerfidly  on-  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  revolutionists, 
ward,  and  he,  in  common  with  the  otiier  offi-  who  were  then  the  ruling  powers,  and  who 
oers  of  the  regiment  at  Valence,  watdied  ite  were  dealing  a  fearfhl  retribution  upon  all 
oomplicated  movements  with  deepening  anxi-  whom  tiiey  suspected  to  be  the  enemies  of  the 
6^.  Many  of  those  officers  openly  took  part  country.  Its  sentiments  were  generally  re- 
witii  the  royalists,  while  others,  and  among  publican,  and  in  fisvor  of  the  convention,  but 
them  Napoleon,  inclined  as  stron^^y  to  the  not  at  all  Jacobinical,  as  has  been  alleged. 
patriot  side.  On  Fd>.  6,  1792,  he  became  a  The  panrphlet  is  given  in  Bourrienne,  and 
oaptfdn  of  artillery  by  seniority,  and  in  the  translatedintheappendix  to  Bir  Walter  Scott's 
same  year,  being  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  *' Bonaparte."  But  the  provinces  were  not 
insurrections  of  June  20  and  of  Aug.  10.  the  sphere  for  Napoleon,  and  he  repaired  to 
Bourrienne  reUtes  that,  on  one  of  these  oo-  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  of 
caaions,  when  he  saw  the  mob  break  into  1798.  .  Jn  September  he  was  ordered  on  ser- 
the  palace,  and  force  the  king  to  appear  at  vice  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  then  possessed  by 
the  window,  with  the  honnet  rouge  on  nis  head,  the  Spanish  and  English,  where  he  displayed 
Bon^MUte  excUumed :  '^  It  is  all  over  with  that  such  extraordinary  military  intelligence  and  ao- 
poor  man  I  A  few  discharges  of  grape  would  tivity  as  to  lav  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
nave  sent  all  those  despicable  wretdies  flying.'*  subseonent  mihtivy  career.  After  reconnoi- 
Paoli,  having  emerged  firom  his  retirement,  had  tring  Toulon  for  a  month,  he  communicated  to 
been  enthusiasticairy  received  at  Paris,  and  in-  the  council  of  war  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was 
vested  with  the  presidency  and  military  com-  adopted,  and  which  ne  himself  executed  with 
mand  of  his  native  island,  where  the  ferment  brOHant  success.  The  place  was  so  important 
(^  revolution  was  also  at  its  height  Aj<^<^^0  ^^  ^®  capture  of  it  difitised  a  general  loy 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  while  the  head-quar-  over  France,  and  gave  to  the  young  colonel  of 
ters  of  the  patriots,  the  Bonaparte  house  their  artillery,  by  whom  the  reduction  had  been 
place  of  meeting,  and  Joseph  and  Napoleon  chiefly  accomplished,  a  distinguished  name. 
(who  had  returned  thither)  the  acknowledged  In  oonsequence  of  his  services,  be  was  recom- 
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mended  by  Gen.  Dngommier  for  promotkm,  persiou  of  the  popplaoe.  On  the  morning  of 
and,  Feb.  6, 179i»  was  made  a  brigadier-gen-  the  18th  VeDd^miaire  (Oct  5. 1795),  the  na- 
eral  of  artillery.  He  was  then  in  hia  25th  tional  goarda,  aa  the  defenders  of  the  aeedona 
year.  Dngommier'a  letter  to  the  committee  werenamed,adTanoed  to  the  number  of  80,000 
of  public  safety,  in  regard  to  him,  said  aa-  men,  along  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  the  street 
gacionsly  enough:  ** Reward  this  young  man  St  Honore,  and  other  approaches  to  the  Tuil- 
and  promote  him:  for,  should  he  be  un-  eries.  ETerywh^reaa  they  advanced,  however, 
gratefully  treated,  he  will  promote  himselil"  they  encountered  a  moat  formidable  reaiatanoe. 
Joining  the  army  undor  Gen.  Dnmorbian,  Nwoleon,  though  he  had  had  but  one  night  to 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  make  hia  arrangements,  kft  no  point  undefend- 
he  made  tiie  camgaign  of  1794  against  the  ed,  while  he  eatablidied  bodies  of  trom  in 
Fiedmontese  troops.  On  the  downfiul  of  Bo-  the  beat  positiona,  and  to  a  fire  of  musketiy 
bespierre,  July  87  and  28,  1794,  he  waa  sua-  returned  a  murderous  disoharae  of  cannon. 
pe^«d  by  the  moderate  party  of  too  atrong  a  la  less  than  an  hour  of  actual  fighting^  he  ae- 
^ympathy  with  that  leader,  and,  in  spite  of  his  cured  the  victory  to  the  convMition.  One 
disolaimera,  was  temporarily  put  under  arrest,  of  the  lettera  addressed  to  Joseph  bv  Nar 
He  wrote  a  sharp  remonstrance  againat  this  pdeon.  duiing  the  interval  of  hia  idleneaB, 
proceeding,  and  waa  released  by  the  committee  aadd,  jokingly,  ^  If  I  stay  here  it  la  poa- 
of  public  safety,  after  a  detention  of  about  a  sible  I  may  be  fool  enough  to  marry,'*  and 
fortnight  At  the  dose  of  the  campaign  of  fortune  had  alreadv  prqiared  his  bride  for 
1794^  hewmt  to  Paria  agidn  to  aoUcit  soma  him.  Moving  in  the  society  of  Barraa^  Tal- 
new  employment^  but  in  apite  of  his  abilities,  lien,  Oamot,  and  their  fitmiHaa,  waa  a  young 
he  did  ndt  procure  it  instantiy.  His  letters  to  widow  named  Joe^hine  Beanhamais,  a  na* 
hia  brother  Joseph,  written  during  this  time  tive  of  Martiniqucj  and  poasessed  of  rare 
and  reoentiy  published,  have  the  tone  and  beauty  and  aocomphshments.  B(maparte  paid 
manner  of  tiiose  of  a  mere  adventurer,  some-  his  addreeses  to  her,  and  waa  soon  an  aocqited 
what  depressed  by  ennui,  and  wdting  imp*-  lover.  On  Feb.  28,  1796,  he  waa  appointed, 
tientiy  upon  fortune,  th<nigh  ready  ror  any  at  tiie  instance  of  Oamot,  to  the  command 
good  luck  that  may  turn  up.  **Life,"  he  re-  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  for  8  or  4  yeaia 
marks,  *^  is  a  flimsy  droam,  soon  to  be  over,*'  had  been  carrying  on  an  indecisive  war  against 
as  if  he  was  yet  unsnspidoua  of  what  a  dia-  the  Sardinians  and  Auatrians,  amid  the  de- 
turbed  and  restiess  dream  his  waa  destined  to  files  of  the  Alps  and  the  lagurian  Apenninea. 
be.  He  lodged  in  the  Bue  du  MaH  near  the  Hia  marriage  took  place  the  next  month. 
Place  de  la  Vietaire^  often  complained  of  his  March  9,  and  in  less  than  a  week  afterward, 
poverty,  and  suggested  schemes  for  raising  he  departed  to  aasume  his  command.  His  army 
money,  and,  at  one  time,  thought  of  offering  hia  conristed  of  about  85,000  men,  and  was  in  a 
services  to  tlie  aultan  of  Turkey.  But  the  con-  miserable  state  of  destitution  as  to  dothing  and 
stitution  of  the  year  IIL  orguiizing  the  direc-  provisions,  and  conmderably  rdaxed  in  disd- 
torial  government  having  in  we  mean  time  been  pline.  The  allied  army  opposed  to  him  con- 
adopted  (1795),  and  tiie  Thermidorians  of  the  tained  some  60,000  men,  conducted  by  BeanlieiL 
convention  wmoh  adopted  it  having  passed  2  an  experienced  and  courageoua  guieral,  and 
decrees  declaring  tiiat  the  2  new  councils  ere-  manoeuvred  according  to  the  moat  skilfiil  strat- 
ated  by  the  constitution  diould  be  constituted  egies  of  the  time.  Sut,  in  spite  of  the  auperl- 
f  of  the  present  and  ^  of  new  members,  and  ority  of  numbers  and  experience,  Ni^cueon 
ordering  tne  dectoral  bodies  to  designate  the  brought  to  the  campaign  several  incontestable 
f  that  were  to  be  returned,  a  new  germ  of  advantages:  1,  the  enthudasm  and  alacrity 
dvil  war  waa  planted.  The  secti<m8  or  pri-  of  a  young  mind  given  for  the  first  time  a  a^ 
mary  assemblies  of  Paris  resisted  this  die-  arate  and  independent  field  of  glory,  and  deter* 
tatorial  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  own  power,  mined  on  conquest  or  ruin ;  2,  an  unrivalled 
on  the  part  of  the  convention,  and  the  conven-  power  of  combination,  ioined  to  a  celeri^  of 
tion  prepared  to  put  down  the  sections.  The  movement  that  seemed  lumoet  miraculous;  and, 
convention  held  at  its  disposal  some  6,000  reg-  lastiy,  the  free  use  of  such  a  stimulant  to  the 
ular  troops,  bedde  a  large  number  of  cannon,  hopes  of  impatient  and  desperate  troopa,  half 
under  the  general  contr(M  of  Barras,  one  of  its  fiimished  amid  the  barren  Alpine  rockS)  aa 
members.  Menou  was  at  first  chosen  to  lead  tiie  promise  of  an  unrestrdned  ei\)oyment  of 
these  troops  againat  the  people,  but  through  ^tiie  rich  provinces  and  opulent  towns"  of 
indecidon  or  want  of  energy,  failed  in  his  Itdy.  Againat  France,  at  tliat  time,  a  formi- 
movements.  Barras,  who  had  imown  Napoleon  dable  coalition,  oonsistinff  of  Inland,  Austria, 
at  Toulon,  then  sdd  to  the  committee  of  the  Bavaria,  Piedmont,  Nicies,  and  severd  minor 
convention  that  the  young  Oordcan,  who  waa  states  botii  of  Qermany  and  Italy,  waa  arrayed; 
already  employed  by  them  in  some  slight  mill-  but  Austria  was  the  prindpd  of  tiie  league^  and 
tary  occupation,  was  the  very  person  to  take  tiie  possesdon  of  Italv  the  key  to  the  dtuation. 
command.  They  accordinglv  gave  it  to  him,  Napoleon  perceived  tiiis,  and  at  once  proceeded 
and  he,  willing  to  fight  for  the  people  or  to  make  himself  master  of  Itdy.  On  April  11, 
against  them,  as  best  served  his  own  dedgns  or  he  gdned  a  victory  at  Monte  Notte,  on  the  14th, 
necesdties,  made  hia  arrangements  for  the  dia-  that  of  MUlesimo^  on  the  2l8^  that  of  Mondovi; 
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by  which  series  of  saooesses  the  king  of  Sbt'  tria  on  hw  own  soiL    He  croBaed  the  Piave^ 

dinia  was  compelled  to  sne  for  peace.    Turning  and,  March  16,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Taglia- 

his  attention  next  to  npper  Italy,  he  advanoed  mento  and  the  Isonzo ;  on  the  19th  he  seized 

upon   LodL   the   capture  of  which,  May  9,  Qradiaka,  on  Ihe  20th  G6rit2,  and  on  the  28d 

after  a  brilliant  battle^  put  Lombardy  in  his  Trieste.    Before  April  1,  the  greater  part  of  Oar 

Sower.     May  15,  he  entered  Milan,  where  rinthia,  Oamiola.  and  of  the  "^^rpl,  was  reduced 

eavy  contribntions  were  levied  upon  tne  state^  to  snbieGtion.    On  April  7,  he  granted  the  depn- 

and  me  principal  works  of  art  sdzed  and  sent  ties  of  the  archduke  Oharles  an  armistice  of  6 

to  Paris.    Naples,  Modena,  and  Parma,  hast-  days,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  con- 

ened  to  oonolade  a  peace :  the  pope  was  forced  dnded  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Leoben,  which 

to  sign  an  armistice;  and  Italy,  m>m  tiie  Alps  laid  the  Anstrians  under  pretty  severe  conditions, 

to  the  papal  dominions,  was  in  the  possession  and  assured  the  French  possession  of  Trieste, 

of  the  Frendu    Mantua  was  the  next  object  of  whence  they  proceeded  to  assail  Venice.    On 

attack.   Wnrmser,  at  the  head  of  laroe  Austrian  May  5,  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  republio 

retoforcementsk  came  through  Tyrol  to  the  de-  was  published,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  vio- 

fenoe ;  he  was  defeated  at  Oastiglione  Delle  Sti-  lated  neutrality ;  and  on  May  12,  the  dty  was  en- 

viere,  Aug.  5,  and  the  larger  part  of  his  forces  tored,  the  old  constitution  abolished,  and  a  new 

driven  back.    On  Sept.  4^  another  division  of  the  constitution,  somewhat  less  aristocratic,  impro- 

Anstrians  was  repulsed  at  Bo  veredo.    Wurmser,  vised.     During  the  same  month  G^noa  was 

having   rallied   his  scattered  troops,  in   the  revolutionized,  and  on  June  6  received  a  new 

mean  time,  was  again  attacked  and  routed  at  IVench  constitution  as  the  '^ligurian  republic.** 

Bassano.    A  8d  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  On  June  29,  at  Milan,  the  new  Cisalpine  re- 

Alvinczy,  now  entered  Italy,  and  for  a  part  of  the  public  was  prockumed,  and  speedOy  organized, 

autumn  held  the  French  in  check ;  but,  on  Kov.  and  on  July  14  the  French  army,  retiring  from 

16,  a  battle  was  joined  at  Arcole,  which,  after  the  territories  of  the  new  republic,  took  up 

8  days  (16th*17th^  of  the  hardest  fighting  that  cantonments  in  the  Venetian  states.  During  the 

had  yet  occurred  m  the  Italian  campaign,  gave  remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn  ITapo- 

the  victory  a^n  to  the  French.    Bonaparte  leon  was  encaged  in  conferences  and  negotiations 

then  turned  his  attention  to  the  settiement  of  for  a  defimtive  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria, 

the  internal  aflSiirs  of  Italy,  which  was  every-  Whidi  was  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  Oct  17. 

where  disturbed,  and  in  many  places  in  insur-  By  that  celebrated  arrangement  Austria  guar« 

leotion.     A  letter  written  to  the  directory,  anteed  Belgium  and  the  Italian  provinces  to 

Dec.  28, 1796,  reveals  the  principles  upon  which  France,  with  the  extension  of  its  boundary  to  the 

he  acted  in  his  various  arrangements :     '^  There  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  while  she  received  the 

are  in  Lombardy  8  parties :  1.  that  which  is  Venetian  provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and 

subservient  to  France  and  follows  our  direc*'  the  mainland  of  the  republic  as  far  as  the  Adige. 

tions ;  2,  that  which  aims  at  liberty  and  na-  Of  the  violence,  the  pillage,  and  the  despotism 

tional  government,  and  with  some  degree  of  which  marked  these  Italian  campaigns,  it  is  for 

impatience ;  and  8,  that  which  is  friendly  to  history  to  speak;  but  they  did  not  prevent  the 

Austria  ana  hostile  to  us.    I  support  tiie  first,  popular  French  sentiment  of  the  time  from 

restrain  the  second,  and  put  down  the  third,  hailing  Napoleon  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 

Ab  for  the  states  south  of  the  Po,  there  are  also  Dec.  6,  179y,  not  merely  as  the  conqueror,  but 

8  parties:  1st,  the  Mends  of  the  old  govern-  as  the  liberator  of  Italy.    In  the  short  space  of 

ment;  2d,  the  partisans  of  a  free  aristocratical  2  years  he  had  won  a  series  of  the  most  splen- 

oonstitution;  and  8d,  the  partisans  of  pure  de-  did  victories  on  record,  dictated  forms  of  gov- 

mocracy.    I  put  down  the  first;  I  support  the  emment  to  nearlv  the  whole  of  Italy,  humbled 

second,  because  it  is  tiie  party  of  the  great  pro-  Austria,  acquiredlarge  accessions  of  wealth  and 

prietors,  and  of  the  clergy,  who  exercise  the  territory  for  France,  and  rendered  the  French 

greatest  influence  over  the  masses  of  the  peo-  arms  formidable  to  the  world.    Under  these 

pl&  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  win  over  to  us:  circumstances,  his  journey  ftom  Italy  to  Paris 

and  I  restrain  the  third,  which  is  composed  was,  of  course,  a  triumphal  procession;  the 

chiefly  of  young  men,  of  writers,  and  of  people  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was  Immense,  and 

who,  as  in  France  and  everywhere  els&^love  the  festivals  in  his  honor  were  endless;  but 

liberty  merely  for  the  sake  of  revolution.''    Jn  Kapoleon  himself  received  his  honors  with  be- 

the  beghming  of  the  year  1797.  Austria  again  coming  moderation,  and  was,  in  £Eict,  sombre 

look  the  flm  With  4  iotuMMe  Army,  which  and  thoughtfUL    Being  a  member  of  the  insti- 

Nwoleon  encountered,  Jan.  14^  at  Bivoli,  and  tute,  he  assumed  its  dres^  associated  principally 

debated.     Immediately   afterward,  Wurmser  with  men  of  sciencei  ana  in  all  the  congratu- 

was  beneged  in  Mantua,  and  compelled  to  sur^  latory  addresses  of  the  period  was  extolled  for 

render.     On  the  same  day,  proclaiming  the  his  simplicity,  his  modesty,  and  his  complete 

truce  with  the  pope  at  an  end,  he  entered  the  want  of   ambition. — ^The  directoij,  then  in 

papal  territories,  and  repulsed  the  pajMl  troops  power,  had  created  an  ^'  army  of  England,^* 

on  the  Senio;  took  Faenza,  and,  in  quick  sue-  with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  that  country, 

cession,  Ancona,  Loreto,  and  Tolentino ;  and,  and  conferred  the  commandof  it  on  Bonaparte. 

Feb.  19,  forced  the  pope  to  conclude  a  peace.  He  wpea^  to  favor  the  movement,  but  at 

By  this  he  was  enabfod  to  wage  war  upon  Ana-  heart  ne  disliked  it^  knowing  how  impracticable 
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an  attempt  to  oonqner  the  island  would  prove ;  9, 1790),  to  get  himself  oihosen  the  first  oonsol  of 
and  he  sought  to  snbstitate  for  it  a  magnifi-  the  repablic  n3eo.  18). — ^fVom  ti^is  tdme  his  line 
cent  dream  of  hia  own,  the  oonquest  of  of  policy  unfolded  itself  more  disUnctlj ;  toes- 
Egypt  and  the  East.  At  last  the  directory  con-  tablish  order  at  home,  and  to  humiliate  the  ene- 
sented  to  it,  and  Napoleon  made  his  prepara-  mies  of  the  nation,  were  the  honorable  objects 
tions  to  embark  at  Toulon.    By  Mav  9, 1798,  a  of  it ;  but  the  extension  o£  his  own  power  was 

Sreat  army  had  been  colleoted,  and  the  expe-  unfortunately  an  end  scarcely  less  conspicuous, 
ition  set  sail  on  the  19ih.  On  June  9,  it  Nothing  ooidd  have  been  more  needea  than  a 
landed  at  Malta,  and  the  next  day  took  posses-  reform&on  of  the  administratiye  departments ; 
sion  of  the  island,  which  was  garrisoned  oy  the  the  finances  were  deranged,  the  treasury  empty, 
French.  Ten  days  after,  the  fleet  renewed  its  the  taxes  increasing,  and  trade  at  a  stand-stOL 
journey,  reaching  Alexandria,  July  1,  when  In  the  same  summary  manner  in  which  he 
the  French  took  the  city,  and  having  secured  ordered  his  troops,  but  with  remarkable  sa- 
lt, advanced  toward  the  Nile.  They  crossed  gacity,  and  still  more  remarkable  courage  and 
the  desert,  and  reached  the  river,  Jmv  10.  A  activi^,  Napoleon  undertook  to  reform  dvil 
flotilla  ascended  the  stream,  while  the  army  afhirs.  At  the  same  time,  Austaria,  England, 
marched  along  the  shore.  Arrived  at  Ofdro,  and  the  Porte,  if  not  canving  on  active  hos- 
July  21,  they  encountered  a  large  body  of  tilitiee  against  France,  refns^  all  terms  of 
Mfmielukes  under  Mourad  Bey,  which,  after  a  peace,  while  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  La  Yen- 
most  determined  struggle,  was  repulsed.  The  d6e.  Suppressing  the  latter  by  a  series  of  de- 
battle  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  cided  but  concUiatory  measures,  he  turned  his 
and  the  success  of  the  French  struck  terror  far  whole  attention  to  the  continental  war.  An 
into  Africa  and  Asia.  A  great  many  of  the  army  was  concentrated  near  the  banks  of  Lake 
surrounding  tribes  and  nations  submitted  to  the  Greneva  in  Switzerland,  with  which  he  passed 
conqueror;  yet  fortune  was  preparing  for  him  a  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ICay  14-20,  1800,  and 
temble  reverse.  His  ships,  18  in  number,  entered  Milan,  June  2.  On  the  14th  of  the 
moored  at  Aboukir,  under  Admiral  Brueys^  same  month,  after  several  unimportant  skir- 
were  found  by  Nelson,  the  English  admiral,  who  mishes,  he  met  the  Austrians  at  the  village  of 
had  long  been  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  attacked  Marengo^  where  he  achieved  anotiier  brilliant 
on  the  evening  of  Aug.  1,  with  a  degree  of  vigor  victory.  Having  established  provimonal  gov- 
and  activity  which  was  never  surpassed  in  emments  at  Mikn,  Turin,  and  Grenoa,  he  re- 
naval  wafffure.  The  whole  squadron,  with  the  turned  to  Paris,  July  8.  As  his  general, 
exception  of  4  vessels,  which  made  their  escape,  Moreau,  had  also  defeated  the  ardiduke  John 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Out  off  from  the  in  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Dec.  8, 
means  of  return,  the  sultan  issued  a  decliu^-  1800,  Austria  was  obliged  to  make  a  separate 
tion  of  war  against  Napoleon,  Sept  10,  for  in*  peace.  The  preliminary  treaty  of  LuneviUe, 
vading  one  of  his  provinces,  incited  an  insmv  dated  Feb.  9,  1801,  made  a  new  arrangement 
rection  in  Oairo.  and  prepared  to  send  an  army  of  the  states  of  the  oontinebt,  and  although 
into  Egypt.  Li  Feb.  1799,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  it  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
desert  with  about  18,000  men,  took  El  Arish  and  treaty  of  Gampo  Fonnio,  it  contained  pro- 
Gaza,  stormed  Jaffa,  where  a  large  number  of  visions  which  laid  the  foundation  of  much 
Turkish  prisoners  were  deliberated  massacred,  subsequent  trouble.  Pursuant  to  the  same  ob- 
and  advemced  into  Syria.  On  toe  17th  the  jects,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  March 
French  army  reached  Acre,  commanded  by  a  21,  1801 ;  with  Naples,  March  18 ;  with  the 
atrongforoeof  English,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  pope,  July  15;  with  Bavaria,  Auff.  24;  with 
and  2  ships  of  the  line.  Repeated  but  ineffec-  Portugal,  Sept.  29 ;  with  Russia,  Oct  4 ;  with 
tual  attempts  to  storm  the  place  were  made  up  Turkey,  the  9th;  with  Alffiers^  Dec  17;  and 
to  May  20,  when  Napoleon  saw  himself  com-  the  treaty  of  Amiens  wi£  England,  March 
pelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  The  Frendi  army  25,  1602.  Thus  it  aeemed  as  &  a  universal 
retreated  to  Cairo,  which  place  they  entered  cessation  of  hostilities  was  about  to  mark  the 
June  14.  The  Syrian  campaign,  which  had  history  of  Europe*  To  the  titie  of  con(^ueror, 
lasted  8  months,  cost  the  lYench  4,000  men,  the  first  consul  now  added  that  of  pacihcator. 
who  were  either  killed  or  died  of  the  plague.  On  But  his  attempt  to  crush  an  insurrection  of  the 
July  25,  they  recovered  the  possesion  of  Abou-  blacks  in  St  Domingo,  for  which  an  expedition 
kir  from  the  Turks,  and  then  Napoleon  returned  had  been  sent  out  Nov.  1,  1801,  under  his 
privately  to  France.  Ho  endeavored  to  conceal  brother-in-law  Qen.  Ledero,  is  not  to  be  re- 
the  failure  of  his  expedition  under  the  fi^ory  of  girded  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  this  latter  titie. 
its  immense  sdendfio  results,  but  he  could  The  greater  part  of  the  army,  some  20,000  in 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  his  plan  to  mo-  numTOr,was  swept  away  by  fever  and  the  sword; 
lest  the  English  supremacy  in  India,  to  colonize  the  blacks  were  mstigated  by  brutal  cruelties  to 
Egypt,  to  give  IVance  tiie  command  of  the  still  more  brutal  massacres,  in  which  some 
Mediterranean,  and  to  build  up  for  hlmsell^  60,000  whites  perished ;  and  the  island  was 
perhaps,  a  vast  oriental  empire,  had  miscarried,  desolated  by  the  fiercest  exhibitions  of  i^ter- 
He  returned  to  France  in  time  to  take  advan-  nate  terror  and  revenge.  It  was  by  the  direct 
tage  of  the  political  intrigues  then  rife,  and  by  act  of  Napoleon  that  slavery  was  established  in 
means  of  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire(Nov.  Guadeloupe,  and  the  slave  trade  again  opened. 
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Totusaint  l^vertnre,  an  able  and  conrageoiu  England  declared  war  against  France,  and  laid 
negro,  who  nad  made  himself  the  leader  of  his  an  embargo  npon  all  French  vessels  in  her 
8trngglin#  conntrymen,  was  seized  daring  a  ports.  France  retaliated  hj  a  decree  that  aU 
trace,  and  carried  to  France^  where  he  died  in  Englishmen,  of  whatever  conditioa,  foond  on 
prison.  Napoleon  avdled  hunself  of  this  inter-  her  territon",  shonld  be  detained  as  prisoners  of 
val  to  perfect  the  administration  of  the  interior  war ;  and  Gen.  Mortier  was  sent  to  occapy  the 
afi&irs  of  his  coantry.  A  general  amnesty  al-  electorate  of  Hanover,  as  belonging  to  Qreat 
lowed  all  the  French  emigrants  to  retom  home ;  Britain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  police  of  Paris 
a  new  order  of  knighthood  known  as  the  legion  professed  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  against 
of  honor  was  establi^ed,  and  the  constitntion  the  life  of  the  first  consol,  in  which  Pich^a, 
of  the  Oisalpine  repablio  was  perfected.  On  retamed  from  exile  at  Gniana,  Georges  Oadoa- 
Aag.  8,  1802,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  con-  dal  a  Choaan  chief,  and  Qen,  Morean,  were 
sol  for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  said  to  be  concerned.  These  were  arrested,  and 
was  confirmed  by  a  popular  sanction  of  some  suspicions  of  complicity  attaching  to  the  duke 
8,000,000  votes.  A  9enatu9  eonsultum^  iBsned  d'En^hien,  son  of  Ihe  dake  of  Boarbon  and 
a  few  days  after,  reconstraciing  the  electoral  grandson  of  the  prince  de  Oond^,  the  neutral 
bodies  and  reducing  the  tribunate  to  50  mem-  territory  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  was  in- 
bers,  indicated,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet  vaded  in  order  to  effect  his  seizure.  He  was 
aatiroed  with  tne  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  taken  during  the  night  of  March  16, 1804,  con- 
raised.  Many  persons  saw  in  the  movement  veyed  to  the  citadel  of  Strasbourg,  and  thence, 
a  cautious  step  toward  a  still  more  absolute  under  escort,  to  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  A  mill- 
power. — It  is  to  this  period  that  the  greatest  of  tary  court,  consisting  of  7)  washastily  summoned 
Napoleon^s  services  to  France  belongs.  The  there  by  the  first  consul  by  which  he  was 
civil  code,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  law  tried  and  found  guilty  of  tne  charges  of  bearing 
of  the  nation,  was  then  digested  and  arranged  arms  against  France,  of  offering  his  services  to 
by  a  commis^on  of  eminent  lawyers  and  civil-  England,  of  conspiring  with  emigrants  on  the 
ians,  under  the  presidencv  of  Oambac^rds.  The  frontiers^  and  being  an  accomplice  of  the  Paris 
various  branches  of  public  instruction  also  at-  conspirators.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
tracted  his  attention ;  and  the  lycenm,  the  col-  executed  immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
lege  of  France,  the  polytechnic  and  other  mill-  the  same  night,  between  4  and  6  A.  M.  of 
tary  schools,  were  organized  on  the  most  liberal  March  21.  On  April  6,  Pichegru  was  found 
scale.  But  hb  scheme  which  reduced  the  pro-  dead  in  his  prison.  At  a  later  period  Georges 
vincial  administration  of  France  to  one  uni-  Oadoudal  and  others  were  executed,  wMle 
form  plan,  having  its  head  at  Paris,  and  vir-  some  of  their  confederatea  were  reprieved, 
tnally  abrogating  the  old  commercial  liberty  and  Moreau  was  banished.  In  the  midst  of 
and  independence,  was  a  more  questionable  re-  these  sinister  events,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
form.  Nor  were  his  efforts  to  restore  the  re-  tribunate  by  one  Our6e,  that  Napoleon  be  made 
ligious  harmony  of  France,  by  renewing  the  emperor  of  the  French,  wit^  a  right  of  succes- 
ancient  privileges  of  the  Oatholic  priests,  as  eion  to  his  family.  Oarnot  spoke  against  the 
happily  conceived  as  many  of  his  political  im*  motion  with  much  patriotic  fervor,  but  it 
provements.  In  fact,  like  all  organizers  and  was  carried  bj*a  large  mt^ority.  May  8, 1804. 
reformers,  Napoleon  undertook  too  much,  and  On  submission  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of 
in  the  exaggeration  of  his  own  powers^  fell  into  Ihe  people,,  an  apparent  popular  sanction  was 
many  mistakes.  The  Recovery  of  a  diseased  given  to  the  deed,  and  on  May  18,  Napoleon 
and  distracted  nation  is  not  to  be  accomplished  assumed  the  imperial  title.  He  requested  the 
at  onccj  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  Yet^  pope  to  perform  the  ceremony  <^  his  coronation. 
in  considering  the  epoch  of  the  consulate,  it  is  Pius  YIl.,  after  consulting  with  his  cardinals, 
impossible  not  to  derive  ftom  it  a  high  admira-  came  to  Paris  for  that  purpose,  in  November, 
tion  of  the  scope  and  versatility  of  Napoleon's  On  Dec.  2,  the  '^  soldier  of  fortune,'^  as  he  had 
talent)  and  a  general  sympathy  with  his  public  been  sometimes  called,  was  consecrated  at  the 
aims.  But  already  his  head  was  giddy  with  altar  of  Notre  Dame,  ^^the  high  and  mighty 
snoceas,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  labors  of  Napoleon  L,  emperor  of  the  Imnch.'*  ]B^ing 
1802,  he  thought  secretiy  of  the  imperial  dia-  emperor,  he  proceeded  to  surround  himself  with 
dem.  Disturbances  in  Switzerland  in  the  bo-  all  the  splenaors  and  gauds  which,  in  the  puerile 
j^nning  of  1802,  caused  Napoleon  to  resort  to  fstncy  of  the  old  nations^  are  supposed  to  be 
an  armed  mediation  in  its  afi&lrs ;  in  August  of  essential  to  the  dignity.  He  created  a  new  no- 
the  same  year,  the  island  of  Elba  was  united  to.  hility  with  sounding  titles ;  he  opened  a  bril- 
IVance ;  on  Sept.  11,  the  incorporation  of  Pied-  liant  court;  he  established  the  ridiculous  eti- 
mont  took  place,  and  in  October  that  of  the  qnette  of  royalty ;  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways 
dnchy  of  Parma.  England  professed  to  see,  in  sought  to  dazzle  weak  minds  by  ostentation  and 
theae  events^  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  j^ade.  He  who  had  proved  blmsdf  the  first 
Amiens ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  there  was  an  military  genius  of  mooern  times,  who  by  his 
open  resumption  of  hostilities.  On  March  21,  abilities  had  raised  himself  to  the  highest  post 
1808,  a  senatus  consuUum  placed  120,000  con-  of  a  great  nation — ^who  wielded  more  actual 
acripts  at  Napoleon's  command,  while  England  power  than  any  potentate  of  Europe — who  had 
made  no  less  active  preparations.  On  May  18,  uu^ired  the  labors  of  the  civil  code — ^was  yet 
VOL.  m. — 30 
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weak  enough  to  oonoeiye  that  a  grand  title  the  orown  vacant,  and  conferred  tte  title  of 
would  add  to  his  distinction,  and  the  affectation  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  upon  hia  hrotW  Joseph, 
of  a  royal  dignity  and  magnificence  extend  Jane  6.  Following  tms  by  another  cracree,  he 
his  acceptance  among  the  people.  A  mingled  transformed  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  king- 
ambition,  pride,  and  pique  agamst  the  preten-  dom,  dependent  upon  France,  and  gave  the 
aions  of  the  royal  races  seem  to  have  blinded  crown  to  his  brother  Louis.  About  the  same 
the  eye  else  so  firm  and  penetrating,  and  to  time,  he  erected  Tarioua  districts  in  Germany 
have  misled  the  judgment  else  so  cool  and  sa-  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed 
gacious,  into  a  career  of  egotism  and  folly.  For  upon  his  principal  marshals.  But  a  more  im- 
the  Ulufflon  which  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  portant  movement  was  that  of  July  12,  which 
orown  soon  precipitated  Europe  into  a  war  created  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
which  deluged  the  continent  in  blood,  and  al-  which  some  14  princes  in  the  south  and  west  of 
most  annihilated  France. — ^The  changes  which  Germany  were  induced  to  join,  thereby  placing 
had  taken  place  in  France,  rendered  cnanges  in  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  France,  ^d 
the  Italian  governments  necessary,  and  from  detaching  some  16,000,000  people  from  the 
republics  they  were  transformed  into  a  king-  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.  The  policy 
dom.  Napoleon  went  to  Milan,  in  Italy,  which  Napoleon  had  pursued  in  making  his 
where,  May  26, 1805,  he  was  formally  anointed  brothers  kmgs,  he  now  extended  to  bis  sisters, 
king,  in  the  midst  of  imposing  ceremonies  and  who  were  made  imperial  princesses,  and  they 
theatrical  pomp.  The  same  summer,  the  north-  and  their  husbands  distributed  as  nilers  over 
em  powers  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  Eng-  various  nations  of  the  continent.  Eliaa,  his 
land,  and  united  in  a  coalition  against  the  new  eldest  sister,  married  to  Gen.  Bacciochi,  re- 
emperor.  Russia.  Austria,  and  Sweden  joined  ceived  the  principality  of  Piombino,  for  her- 
in  the  charges  of  territorial  usurpation  which  self  and  her  male  descendants,  but  with  the 
were  levelled  at  Napoleon,  but  Prussia,  already  condition  that  the  hereditary  prince  should  not 
bribed  by  him  with  the  promise  of  Hanover,  ascend  the  throne  imtil  he  had  received  the* 
could  not  be  seduced  into  becoming  a  party.  By  investiture  from  France.  Feudalism,  in  its  most 
September,  the  French  forces  in  8  divisions,  and  decrepit  and  despicable  form,  was  revived  by 
numbering  180,000  men,  were  upon  the  Rnine,  this  **  child  of  the  revolution."  William  Pitt,  the 
ready  to  act  against  Austria.  Unfortunately  minister  of  Great  Britain,  having  died  Jan.  28, 
that  country,  governed  by  decrepit  bureaucrats,  1806,  and  Charles  Fox  suocceding  to  his  place, 
sent  forward  its  troops  under  an  incompetent  negotiations  were  opened  between  France  and 
general.  Mack,  without  waiting  for  the  Russian  England,  in  regard  to  the  termination  of  hos- 
allies.  On  Oct  20,  he  was  completely  sur*  tilities.  In  the  course  of  these,  propositions 
rounded  by  Napoleon  at  Ulm,  and  compelled  to  were  entertained,  looking  toward  a  restoration 
surrender  his  whole  army  of  28,000  men.  The  of  Hanover  to  the  latter  power,  which  at  once 
next  day,  however,  the  inmiortal  victorv  of  opened  the  eyes  and  aroused  the  jealouses  of 
Nelsoif,  at  Trafalgar,  over  the  combined  fleets  Prussia.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Prusaan 
of  France  and  Spiun,  compensated  the  allies  for  monarch  acceded  to  the  coalition  against  Napo- 
this  temporary  reverse,  if othins  daunted  by  the  leon,  and  entered  into  active  preparations  for 
naval  disaster,  Napoleon  advAced  to  Yien-  war.  The  emperor,  whose  celerity  of  action 
na,  which  city  he  entered  Nov.  18,  where  he  was  proverbial,  instantaneously  moved  toward 
madei  his  preparations  to  meet  the  combined  Prussia  with  a  powerful  force,  and  by  Oct.  8, 
armies  of  ICussia  and  Austria,  then  concentrating  1806,  had  reached  the  Prussian  outposts.  On 
on  the  plains  of  Olmatz.  On  Deo.  2,  1805,  the  the  14th  he  routed  the  enemy  with  fearM 
grand  encounter  came  on,  at  Austerlitss,  and  slaughter  at  Jena,  and  the  same  day  Marshal 
after  a  struggle  of  unexampled  energy — ^in  which  Davoust  achieved  the  most  important  successes 
three  of  the  greatest  armies  of  Europe,  each  at  Auerstadt,  slaying,  among  oth^^,  the  duke 
commanded  by  an  emperor,  with  the  mastery  of  Brunswick.  By  tni^  double  encounter,  in 
of  the  continent  for  the  prLee,  met  in  desperate  which  more  than  20,000  Prussians  were  killed, 
atrife.  Napoleon  won  the  victon-,  the  most  glo-  the  strength  of  the  monarchy  was  fatally  broken, 
rious,  perhaps,  of  his  career.  The  aJlies  were  and  Napoleon  followed  up  his  victories  with 
thoroughly  routed  ;  the  emperor  of  Austria  such  signal  energy,  that,  in  2  weeks  from  the 
made  instant  peace,  while  the  emperor  of  Rus-  commencement  of  hostilities,  Oct.  25,  he  entered 
sia  withdrew  into  his  own  territories.  The  the  Prussian  capital  in  triumph.  After  oocupy- 
king  of  Prussia  was  rewarded  for  his  neutrality  ing  all  the  fortresses  and  reducing  such  towns  as 
in  the  possession  of  Hanover,  and  England  alone  were  disposed  to  maintain  a  show  of  reostanoe, 
remained  to  stem  the  tide  of  success,  which  was  he  issuea  from  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  the  £unous  de- 
bearing  forward  the  victorious  Oorsican.  As  oree.  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  instigated  by  his  wife,  an.  blockade,  forbidding  all  correspondence  or  trade 
Austrian  princess,  had  received  the  troops  of  with  England,  defining  all  articles  of  English 
Russia  ana  England  into  his  dominions,  during  manufacture  or  produce  as  contraband,  and  the 
the  recent  war,  Napoleon  construed  the  act  into  property  of  all  British  subjects  as  lawful  prize  of 
one  of  predetermmed  hostility,  and  in  Feb.  war.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian  allies,  who  had 
of  1806  sent  an.  army  thither  to  enforce  redresSb  advanced  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  were  driven  back 
The  king  fled  to  Sidly,  when  Napoleon  dedared  through  Pohmd,  and  the  French  entered  War- 
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saw.     A  winter  campaign  was  then  begon  emperor  proclaimed  his  brother  Joseph  king  of 

against  the  Rassians;  out  after  the  indecisive  8pain.  Jmie6.    The  Neapolitan  kingdom,  which 

battle  at  Pultosk,  Dec.  26,  the  Russians  retreated  Josepn  was  thus  obliged  to  vacate,  he  trans* 

to  Ostrolenka,  and  the  French  behind  the  Vis-  ferred  tohis  brother-in-law  Mnrat.  Many  of  the 

tola,  toward  the  north.    The  month  of  Jan.  Spanish  nobility  acquiesced  in  this  summary 

1807,  was  spent  in  repose  and  preparation  by  disposal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  but 

both  sides,  but  on  Feb.  8,  the  two  armies  met  the  ^eat  body  of  the  people  rose  in  arms  against 

at  Eylan,  where  a  desperate  engagement  took  it.    Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner  in  France, 

place,  in  which  a  loss  of  60,000  men  was  divided  was  declared  by  them  the  legitimate  monarch, 

between  them,  and  both  claimed  the  victory,  while  England  sent  immense  supplies  to  sustain 

The  following  May,  Napoleon  attacked  and  con-  the  population,  and  Napoleon  prepared  to  en- 

quered  the  important  fortress  of  Dantzic,  and  force  his  policy.    A  war  which  lasted  7  years 

having  reinforced  his  army  with  200,000  men,  he  was  thus  be^un  in  the  peninsula.    At  the  out- 

once  more  advanced  against  the  Russians.    On  set  the  Spaniards  were  successful.    On  June  14 

June  14,  l^e  battle  of  Friedknd  was  fought,  and  a  French  squadron  was  captured  by  the  English 

the  Russians  were  so  worsted  that  Alexander  fleet,  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz ;  on  the  28th  Marshal 

claimed  an  armistice.  The  two  emperors  met  for  Moncey  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Talen- 

the  first  time,  June  25,  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  cia :  for  6  weeks  Palafoz  made  a  heroic  defence 

of  the  Niemen,  and  on  July  7  a  treaty  of  peace  of  Saragossa ;  July  20,  the  new  king  made  his 

was  concluded  at  Tilsit.  The  Prussian  monarch  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid ;  on  the  22d,  Gen. 

received  back  about  half  of  his  dominions.  Dupont,  with  18,000  men,  surrendered  to  the 

The  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  elector  Spaniards  at  Baylen :  and  on  Aug.  2,  Joseph, 

of  Saxony,  an  ally  of  the  French,  who  was  made  with  all  his  remainmg  forces,  commencea  a 

a  king,  while  the  principal  Prussian  fortresses  retreat  beyond  the  Ebro ;  Aug.  21,  Mar^al 

and  seaport  towns  remained  in  the  possession  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimieiro  by  Sir  Arthur 

of  the  French  till  a  more  general  peace  should  Wellesley,  and  this  battle  led  to  the  convention 

be  concluded.    Russia  obtained  a  part  of  Prus-  of  Gintra,  under  which  Portugal  was  evacu- 

aian  Poland,  and,  by  secret  articles,  was  allowed  ated  by  tlie  French  forces.   Napoleon  therefore 

to  take  Finlana  from  Sweden.    Out  of  the  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  tne  field  in  per- 

Prussian  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  son,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  ap- 

Hesse  Oassel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  the  new  P^^^^  i^  ^®  north  of  Spain  with  180,000  men. 

kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  formed,  and  be-  The  Spaniardswere  rapidly  defeated  at  Reynosa^ 

stowed  upon  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Napoleon.  Burgos,  and  Tudela.  and  on  Deo.  ^  he  entered 

Boon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  England,  con-  Madrid.  The  Britisn  troops,  hastening  to  the  as- 

oeiving  that  Napoleon,  with  the  connivance  of  slstance  of  the  Spaniards,  were  pursued  to  and 

Russia,  was  about  to  make  arrangements  with  inefiectually  attacked  at  Corunna,  but   their 

Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the  conversion  of  leader,  the  gall&iit  Sir  John  Moore,  was  fatally 

their  fleets  to  his  purposes,  which  would  expose  wounded.    The  presence  of  Napoleon  seemed  to 

her  to  the  assaults  of  the  combined  navies  of  have  redeemed  nearly  every  reverse.    But,  in 

Europe,  sent  a  powerfhl  squadron  to  bombard  Jan.  1809,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris 

Copenhagen.    Denmark,  upon  the  surrender  of  to  coimteract  the  movements  of  Austria,  wHoh, 

that  place,  threw  herself  openly  into  tlie  hands  taking  advantage  of  the  peninsular  war,  nad 

of  France.    As  to  Portugd,  however,  having  re-  sent  forward  large  bodies  of  troops  into  the  Ty- 

fosed  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decrees  agtunst  Eng-  rol  and  Italy.    On  April  17  he  assumed  the  com- 

land,  and  despatched  her  fleet  to  Brazil,  at  the  in-  mand  of  his  army,  and  before  the  dose  of  the 

stigation  of  England,  and  to  avoid  lending,  aid  to  22d  he  had  completely  routed  the  Austrian 

France,  Napoleon  declared  that  the  house  of  forces.    On  that  day,  at  EckmOhl,  he  defeated 

Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  sent  Junot  the  archduke  Charles ;  on  May  13  he  again  en- 

to  occupy  Lisbon.    Nov.  27,  1807,  the  prince  tered  Vienna ;  on  the  21st  and  22d  he  was 

regent,  the  queen,  and  the  court  of  Portugal  worsted  at  Aspem  and  Essling,  but  on  July  6  he 

embarked  for  a  foreign  port^  and  on  the  80th  the  more  than  recovered  all  his  losses,  and  gained  a 

French  entered  their  capital.    In  December  of  stupendous  victory  at  Wagram,  which  enabled 

the  same  year  Napoleon  became  involved  in  him  to  dictate  once  more  his  own  terms  of 

a  serious  controversv  with  the  pope,  which  led  peace.     During  these   troubles  the  Tyrolese 

to  the  annexation  of  the  marches  of  the  Adri-  seized  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of 

atic  provinces  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  insurrection 'the  British  made  a  descent  upon 

the  military  occupation  of  Rome.    At  the  same  tibe  coast  of  Holland ;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 

time  Nai>oleon  found  a  pretence  for  interfering  carrying  on  a  most  effective  war  in  Spain,  and 

in  the  affairs  of  Spwn.    A  series  of  corrupt  the  difficulties  with  tiie  pope  were  renewed ; 

intrigues,  in  which  the  king,  Charles  lY.,  his  yet  Napoleon  contrived  to  make  face  against 

Sueen,  the  favorite  Godoy,  and  ^e  pretender  to  all  these  assaults.  By  a  decree  of  May  17  the 
le  throne,  Ferdinand,  son  of  Charles,  were  en-  papal  states  were  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
gaged,  had  involved  the  internal  administration  pire,  which  was  followed  by  a  bull  of  excom- 
of  Spain  in  inextricable  confosion.  Napoleon  munication  against  the  emperor,  when  the  pope 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  his  sword.  Madrid  himself  was  arrested  ana  conveyed  to  Paris, 
was  occupied  by  Murat^  March  28, 1806,  and  ^e  where  he  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  till  1814. 
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Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs^  an  attempt  upon  her  oommeroe  in  the  northem  seas,  and 

upon  his  life  was  made,  Oct.  13,  br  the  youn^  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812  saw  both 

German  enthusiast,  Stapss,  from  which  he  had  emperors  engaged  in  formidable  preparations  for 

bat  a  narrow  escape.    To  crown  the  events  war.     The  scheme  of  a  nniyersal  monarchy, 

of  the  year,  it  was  announced  in  December  which  dazzled  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  seems 

that  Napoleon  was  about  to  repudiate  his  wife  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  consequences  of 

Josephine^  in  order  to   contract  an  alliance  his  acts,  or  to  have  allured  him  to  conquest 

with  some  of  the  dynastic  fiimDies,  and  thus  with  utter  indifference  to  other  results.    A 

procure  to  himself  a  successor  of  royal  blood*  **  grand  army,*'  of  more  than  600,000  men,  was 

On  the  16th  of  that  month  an  act,  formally  gathered  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  enter 

divorcing  him,  was  passed  by  the  obedient  upon  the  Russian  campaign — one  of  Uie  most 

commissioners,  of  the  senate,  and  on  April  2,  stupendous  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

1810,  the  emperor  was  married  to  the  arch-  events  in  the  records  of  history.    Three  hun- 

duchess  Maria  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  the  proud  dred  thousand  Russians  assembled  on  the  banks 

and  ancient  house  of  Hapeburg.    Josephine  re-  of  the  Niemen  to  oppose  the  mighty  force  of 

tired  with  a  broken  heart  to  Malmaison,  and  the  French.    June  24, 1812,  Napoleon  crossed 

the  new  empress  took  the  place  of  the  afiection-  the  river,  and  the  Russians  retired  step  by  step 

ate  and  devoted  companion  of  his  early  years,  before  the  invaders.    Tempests,  raina,  and  £un- 

'From  this  union  there  was  bom  a  son  on  March  ine  scourged  the  camps  of  the  French,  and  yet 

20, 1811,  who  was  proclumed,  in  his  cradlet,  they  pushed  forward.    Under  the  walls  of  Smo- 

the  king  of  Rome.     The  French  empire  had  lensk,  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  16,  a  division  of 

now  reached  its  greatest  extent  and  its  highest  the  Russians  ventured  to  make  a  stand  against  an 

glory.    In  addition  to  the  86  departments  of  advanced  division  of  the  French,  and  before  the 

France  proper,  it  embraced  8  departments  along  morning  -of  the  18th  the  entire  dty  was  a  hesp 

the  Alps,  15  beyond  tiie  Rhine,  15  beyond  the  of  smoBng  ruins.    Both  the  main  armies  drove 

Alps^  in  upper  and  central  Italy,  and  7  Ql^rian  rapidly  on  toward  the  city  of  Moscow.    Scmt  6, 

provinces,  beside  exercising  control  in  Spain,  in  at  the  small  village  of  Borodino,  they  halted,  and 

the  Italian  kingdoms^  Switzerland,  and  in  the  came  &ce  to  face  with  each  other,  resolved  to 

confederation  of  the  Rhine.    The  French  codes  risk  a  trial  of  strength.    As  the  morning  of  the 

and  French  ideas  were  predominant  at  War-  7th  dawned,  a  solitaiy  gun  announced  the  be- 

saw,  at  Milan,  at  Naples,  in  Holknd,  Westpha^  ginning  of  the  fi^t ;  inunediately  1,000  cannons 

lia,  and  Bavaria.    To  Sweden  a  king  was  given  belched  forth  their  fireof  death ;  more  than  250,- 

ux  the  person  of  VAwthftl  Bemadotte.    Holland  000  men  were  enveloped  in  the  dense  smoke  of 

was  annexed*  to  France  by  decree  of  the  senate,  the  conflict ;  and  when  the  ni^t  fell  more  than 

July  9, 1810.    But  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  the  90,000  of  killed  and  wounded  heaped  the  field, 

progress  of  the  French  was  alow.    Sir  Arthur  (See  Bobodiho.)    On  the  following  day  theRos- 

wellealey,who  had  recentiy  been  made  Lord  Wei-  nans  retired  into  Moscow,  only  to  prqurethe 

lington,  exhibited  a  degi'ee  of  military  skill  and  inhabitants  to  withdraw  in  a  body  b^ore  the  ir* 

activity  which  easily  held  the  marshals  of  Ni^o-  resistible  arms  of  France.    On  the  15th,  when 

leon  in  check,  and  began  to  call  for  the  presence  Ni^;>oleon  rode  into  the  ancient  capital,  it  was 

of  the  grand  master  of  war  himself.    On  July  10,  as  silent  as  the  desert,  and  he  took  up  his 

1810,  the  fortress  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo  capitulat-  residence  in  the  Kremlin  as  if  he  were  about 

ed  to  Ney,  and  in  the  following  December  Mas-  to  sleep  in  a  tomb.    But  suddenly,  at  mid- 

sena  was  defeated  by  Wellington  at  the  heights  night,  a  hundred  glares  of  light  showed  that 

of  Busaco.    Nov.  14,  Massena  was  driven  from  the  people  had  not  yet  all  deserted.    The  vast 

before  the  fortified  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.    In  city  was  in  fiamte  in  every  direction,  and  the 

the  early  part  of  1811  Soult  besieged  Badtjo^  baffled  French,  enveloped  in  ^re^  were  oom- 

and  captured  it  on  March  10,  but  on  May  16  he  polled  to  seek  refuse  in  the  desolate  surround- 

was  routed  at  Albuera.    Thus  a  series  of  alter-  ing  country.    Ni^xSeon  lingered  over  the  splen- 

nate  successes  and  reverses  marked  the  cam-  did  ruins  until  Oct  19,  when  all  his  proposals 

paign  throughout  the  year.    The  surrender  of  for  a  peaceful  a^jiistment  of  difficulties  oeing 

Yalencia  to  Suchet.  Jan.  9,  1812,  was,  how-  rejected,  he  was  muctantiy  compiled  to  order 

ever,  the  last  of  the  French  triumphs.    Ten  a  retreat.    At  first  Hid  weather  was  fine,  and 

days  afterward,  Wellington  recaptured  Giudad  only  moderately  cold ;  l>ut  soon  the  snow,  the 

Rodrigo;    Apnl  6,  he   recaptured   Badfjoz;  rain,  f&tigue,  and  swarms  of  harasong  Cosracks 

July  22,  he  worsted  Marmont  at  Salamanca ;  threw  the  dispirited  Frenchmen  into  disorder, 

and  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  Then  commenced  tiiat  terribleretreatof  120,000 

possession  of  the  victorious  English  captain,  men,  which  for  various  suffering  and  horror  has 

But  not  until  the  battie  of  Yittoria,  June  21,  noparalld  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  Napoleon 

1818,  were  the  French  driv^  entirely  beyond  himself  returned  immediately  to  Franoe^  and  was 

the  Pyr6n6es.    Ni^oleon  was  personally  occu-  almost  the  first  to  announce  lus  disaster  in  his 

pied  at  the  time  with  a  greater  enterprise  than  own  capital,  so  rapidly  had  he  fied  from  the  scene, 

that  of  the  reduction  of  Spain.    His  good  un-  The  loss  of  the  French  and  tiieir  auxiliaries,  in 

derstandin^  with  Rnsda  was  not  destined  to  this  campugn,  was  125,000  slain,  182,000  dead 

endure.  Alexander  complained  of  his  encroach-  of  fatigue,  hunger,  disease,  and  cold,  and  193,- 

ments  upon  the  interests  of  Russia,  especially  000  made  prisoners.    Tet  the  autnor  of  this 
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fearM  waste  of  Iinman  life  had  scarcely  reach*  army.    He  reached  Paris  Nov.  9,  to  enoonn- 

ed  Paris  when  he  issned  orders  for  new  con-  ter  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 

scriptions,  and  stQl  thought  of  prosecuting  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen.    The  legislative 

warl     This  dreadful  reverse  encouraged  the  body  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  could 

European   powers   to  a  6tii   coalition,  com-  only  be  answered  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.    Yet 

posed  of  Eussia,  England,  Sweden,  Prussia,  the  devoted  fVance,  in  the  midst  of  her  humili- 

and  Spain,  which,  early  in  the  year  1818,  sent  ation%  was  not  unwilling  to  allow  her  hero 

forward  its  forces  towara  the  Elbe,  with  a  view  another  chance.    With  a  fertilitgr  of  resource 

to  hem  in  the  indomitable  general,  who  seemed  and  a  genius  for  combination  whidi  were  ahnost 

to  set  every  misfortune  at  defiance.    With  an  miraculous,  Napoleon  was  prepared,  by  the  end 

army  of  850,000  men  Napoleon  repaired  to  of  Jan.  1814^  to  enter  upon  another  campaign^ 

Germany,  where  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  which  is  called  the  campaign  of  France,    rrus- 

of  LOtzen  on  May  2,  aad  the  battie  of  Bautzen  sia,  Bussia,  and  Austria  were  already  on  her 

on  the  21st  and  22d,  but  neither  of  them  with  eastern  borders ;   Wellington  had  crossed  the 

decisive  results.    On  June  4  an  armistice  was  Pyr6n6es,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Bayonne ;  Ber- 

agreed  upon,  when  Napoleon  repaired  to  Dres-  nadotte,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  late  companion 

den,  where  Mettemich,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  of  the  emperor,  was  coming  down  from  the 

offered  a  mediation  with  a  view  to  closing  the  north  at  the  head  of  100,000  troops;  andMurat^ 

war.    But  Napoleon  could  not  agree  to  the  his  own  brother-in-law,  had  entered  into  a 

terms  which  were  proposed  to  him,  fixing  the  secret  treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of 

limit  of  the  French  empire  at  the  Khine,  and  the  French  from  Italy.    Thus,  surrounded  on 

hostilities  recommenced.    From  Aug.  24  to  27,  all  sides  by  enemies,  with  his  disposable  force 

a  battie  raged  around  the  city  of  Dresden,  with  shattered  and  broken,  the  indomitable  emperor 

the  preponderance  of  success  on  the  side  of  the  still  repulsed  theur  attacks,  and  still  continued 

French;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  cavalry,  to  astonish  Europe  with  his  dazzling  victories. 

Napoleon  was  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the  But  numbers,  as  well  as  moral  power,  were  now 

advantages  for  which  he  looked.    The  greater  against  him ;  the  allies  succeeded  in  reaching 

Sartof  the  month  of  September  was  passed  in  a  the  exterior  defences  of  Paris;  the  capital, 
esultory  warfare,  the  French  armies,  on  the  which  for  so  many  years  had  dictated  law  to 
whole,  losing  ground,  and  experiencing  constant  all  other  capitals,  was  obliged  to  capitulate; 
desertions  on  the  part  of  their  Grerman  allies.  It  and,  on  March  81,  Alexander  and  Welling- 
was  no  longer  the  dynasts  who  were  opposing  ton  entered  Paris  amid  the  acclamations 
Napoleon,  but  the  people,  and  the  prestige  of  of  the  people.  The  senate,  formerly  his 
XK>pular  sympathy,  which  had  carried  him  along,  too  serviceable  instrument,  declared  that, 
even  in  the  midst  of  nominal  enemies,  was  be-  '^by  arbitrary  acts  and  violations  of  the  con- 
inning  to  fail.  Among  the  Teutonic  masses  stitution,"  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  throne, 
tiie  thought  had  en)read  that  the  war  before  and  absolved  all  Frenchmen  from  their  al- 
them  was  a  FreiheiUhrieg — a  war  of  inde-  legiance.  His  own  generals,  in  this  the  hour 
pendence;  and  the  victor,  hitherto  invinci-  of  his  abasement,  insSted  that  he  ought  to  ab- 
ble,  was  at  last  brought  to  face,  not  the  rep-  dicate,  and  on  April  11,  he  ngned  his  sur- 
resentatives  of  dilapidated  monarchies,  but  render  of  power.  He  was  allowed  the  sov- 
a  nation  in  its  moral  might  and  dignity.  (For  ereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  with  a  revenue 
a  more  detailed  history  of  the  great  cam-  of  6,000,000  francs,  and,  after  taking  leave  of 
paign  of  1818-^14  see  Bl^gheb.)  On  Oct.  his  army  at  Fontainebleau,  be  departed  for  his 
16  the  battie  opened  at  Leipsic,  and  a  gallant  new  abode.  On  May  4,  he  landed  from  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  French  showed  that  British  frigate  Undaunted,  at  the  port  of 
their  energies  were  still  fresh,  and  the  genius  Fein^o;  and  Louis  XVllL  resumed  the  seat  of 
of  their  leader  unimpaired.  The  17th  was  a  his  ancestors. — ^Ten  months  later,  invited  by  a 
day  of  anxious  suspense  and  rapid  preparation,  conspiracy  of  old  republicans,  joined  to  the 
On  the  18th  the  carnage  was  renewed,  and  Na-  Bonapartists,  Napoleon,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
poleon  discovered  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  watch  and  foment  the  intrigues  of  Paris,  was 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  morning  of  the  secretiy  returning  to  France.  On  Feb.  26, 
19th  saw  the  dejected  lines  of  the  French  slow-  1815,  escaping  from  Elba,  he  landed  at  Oan- 
ly  filing  out  of  tiie  city,  when  the  allies  forced  nes,  not  far  from  Fr^jua,  with  an  escort  com- 
tneir  way  into  the  town,  and  by  blowing  up  a  posed  of  about  1,000  of  his  old  guard.  As  soon 
bridge  committed  a  sad  havoc,  and  made  some  as  his  arrival  was  known,  a  wge  part  of  the 
25,000  prisoners.  Thus,  after  an  obstinate  re-  army,  headed  by  Ney  and  Colonel  LabMoy^re, 
ostance  of  8  days.  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  joined  his  cause ;  and  he  made  a  triumphal  pro- 
retreat — a  movement  for  which,  prodigious  as  gress  toward  Paris.  Europe  was  overwhelmed 
his  genius  was  in  assault  and  defence,  ho  seem-  with  surprise  at  tiie  suddenness  of  the  apparition, 
ed  to  have  but  littie  capacity.  As  at  Moscow,  On  Maron  20,  and  before  a  shot  was  fired,  Louis 
and  later  at  Waterloo,  his  backward  march  was  XYIII.  was  driven  fi^^m  the  tiirone  to  which  he 
worse  than  a  battie  lost.  Though  he  cut  his  had  just  been  restored  by  the  combined  armies 
way  bravely  through  the  Bavarians,  his  late  of  the  world.  Th»  congress  of  Vienna,  still  in 
friends,  at  Hanau,  yet,  when  he  crossed  the  session,  disposing  of  the  rights  of  nations  in  a 
Bhine,  but  80,000  remained  of  all  his  splendid  spirit  which  almost  justified  the  whole  previous 
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career  of  Napoleon,  heard  the  news  with  aston-  ability,  of  indomitable  self-reliaQoe,  of  nnsleep- 

ishment,  and  instantly  concerted  a  plan  for  con-  ing  and  prodigious  energy,  and  of  the  nioet  lolty 

joint  resistance  to  the  terrible  man«    The  armies  and  conunanoing  intdlect,  perhaps,  that  was 

resumed  their  march  toward  the  French  iron-  ever  given  to  a  human  being. — ^The  bibliography 

tier.    Nwoleon,  hastily  reorganizing  Uie  gov-  of  Napoleon  may  be  sud  to  embraoe  almost  the 

emment,  but  on  a  basis  more  liberal  than  that  entire  literature  of  the  first  part  of  the  19th 

of  the  empire,  and  having  in  vain  attempted  to  century,  and  therefore  we  can  only  refer  to  a 

open  negotiations  for  peace,  advanced  to  their  few  of  the  leading  works  directly  illustrative  of 

encounter.    Drained  as  France  was  by  a  long  the  principal  events  of  his  life.    The  Memoira^ 

series  of  desolating  conquests,  250,000  men  by  ISourrienne,  the  Sawoenirs  hiitoriquu^  by  the 

went  forward  to  meet  almost  double  that  num-  Duchess    d*  Abrantds,   the   Memarvd  ds  Ste, 

ber  of  enenues.    On  June  15,  with  150,000  vete-  SeUne^  by  Las  Oases,  and  the  "  Voice  from  St 

rans.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier;  Helena,''  by  Barry  O'Meara^  are  universally 

the  next  day  he  defeated  the  Prussians  under  known;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Le  etm- 

BlUcher,  at  Ligny;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  wlat  et  Vempire^  by  Thiers,  of  the  "Life  of 

sent  Ney  against  the  English  army  at  Quatre-  Napoleon,"  by  Sir  Walter  Soott^  and  of  the 

Bras,  where  he  was  routed  by  Wellington,  lives  by  Lockhart  and  by  Hazlitt.    In  addition 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  latter  fell  back  to  these,  the  student  may  consult  (Euwetds 

Ujpon  Waterloo,  hard  followed  by  Napoleon.  ITapoUon,  6  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgart  and  Ttibingen, 

The  hour  for  the  final  battle  had  come;  the  1853;  Bicueil  par  crdre  ehranologique  de  mi 

French  were  thoroughly  dispersed,  and   the  lettrei,  proelamationsy  dtc^  2  vols.,  Paris,  1855 ; 

Great  Oaptain  hurried  back  to  Paris.    Once  Eutoire  de  NapoUon  etdela  France^  by  Thib- 

more  the  capital  was  occupied  by  foreign  troops ;  eaudau,  10  vols^ ;  Hutovre  de  Napoleon  etdela 

a  war  whicn  had  lasted  for  28  years  was  dosed;  grande  armee^  by  S^gur;  Melangee  hietariquee, 

the  legislature  demanded  a  second  abdication ;  sou*  »a  dietee.  by  Montholon,  4  yoIs.  ;  Viepali- 

on  the  22d  June,  just  100  days  after  his resumn-  tique  et  milUaire^  by  Jomini,  4  vols.;  ife- 

tionofpower,  the  second  abdication  was  signed;  mairee  SeriU   eotu  ea  dieUe^  by  Gourgaud, 

and  Napoleon  was  required  to  embark  instantly  2  vols. ;  Doeumene  partieuUers  mr  NapoUon; 

for  the  United  States.    But  Napoleon,  arrived  Coure  diplomatique  et  politique^  eoBtrait  du 

at  Rochefort,  with  a  view  to  fly^  found  that  Moniteur,,  7  vols. ;  Correepondanee  inSditey  qf- 

there  would  be  little  probability  oi  his  escaping  fidefXe  et  eof^fidentielle^  7  vols. ;  Marie  liuue 

the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers^  and  volun-  et  NapoUoru  ^ouvenire  hietoriquee^  by  Menneval, 

tarilv  surrendered  himself  to  Oaptam  Maitland,  2  vols. ;  Mimoirei  pour  eervir  d  fhistoire^  by 

of  the   British  war-ship   Bellerophon.     The  Savary,  4  vols.;    vcmteetation  entre  le  SaiiU 

British  government  ordered  his  detention  as  a  SiSi/e  et  Napoleon^  by  Sohoele,  8  vols.:  Pr^ 

prisoner,  and  finally  consigned  him  to  the  island  dea  ivenhnente  militaireey  by  Hathieu  Dumas, 

of  St.  Helena  for  life.    Thus  ended  the  public  19  vols. ;  Compendia  atorieo  iu  Pio  VII^  Mi- 

oareer   of  the  greatest  military   genius,  not  lauo.1824;  ffiatoiredelaThohUiond^JEtpeigne^ 

excepting  Julius   Osssar,   whidi    the   world  by  Ool.  Schepeler;  Southey^s  "  History  of  the 

ever  saw.    He  landed  at  his  place  of  impris-  Peninsular  War,**  and  Napier's  '*  History  of  the 

onment  Oct  16,  1815,  and  remained  there.  War  in  the  Peninsula,"  5  vols.;  "Despatches 

alternately  fretting  at  the  restraints  imposed  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  8  vol& ;  Memoira 

npon  him,  and  dictating  memoirs  of  his  extra-  eur  la  ffuerre  de  1809,  by  Gen.  Pelet,  4  vds.; 

ordinary  career,  until  May  5, 1821,  when  he  La  dMU  eur  Vineendie  de  Moeoou^  by  Gount 

died  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  same  dis-  Rostopchin,  Paris,  1828 ;  Koch,  Memoireepow 

ease  which  had  carried  off  his  father.    On  the  eertir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  eampagne  de  1814;  Eu' 

8th  of  May,  his  remains  were  interred  beneath  toire  de  laeampagne  de  Varmee  Anglaieey  et  de 

some   weeping  willows,  near   a  fountain  in  TarmSe  Prusnenne^  en  1815,  Stuttgart,  1817; 

Blane's  valley;  but  20  years  afterward^ct.  18,  Oheervations  eur  la  rSlation  de  la  campoffne de 

1840,  the  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe^  1815,  by  Gen.  Gourgaud,  Philadelphia,  1818; 

procured  the  removal  of  his  ashes  to  France^  "History  of  the  Oaptivity  of  Napoleon  at  St. 

where  they  now  r^ose,  beneath  a  magnificent  Helena,  from  the   Letters  and  Journals  of 

monument,  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. — Napo-  the  late   lieut-gen.   Sir   Hudson  Lowe,^'  8 

Icon's  marvellous  character  and  career,  on  which  vols.  1853 ;  Mhnoiree  et  eorre^pondamM  du  roi 

we  have  here  no  space  to  remark,  will  occupy  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Paris,  1858-^55 ;  Hittofre  de 

the  pens  of  the  historian  and  the  moralist,  for  la  reetauratum,  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  3  vols. ;  Lee 

years  yet  to  come ;  and  until  that  distant  day  ideee  Napoleoniennee,  bv  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 

when  it  shall  be  clearly  discerned  that  the  true  parte,  Brussels,  1889 ;  Napoleon  knJahre  181S, 

greatness  of  man  consists  in  his  superiority  in  politieeh-mUitairiaeh  ffeecnUdert,  by  Carl  Bade, 

those  qualities  which  distinguish  him  as  man, —  4  vols.,  Altona,  1841 ;    Geeehiekte  dee   Deut- 

in  his  disinterested  love  of  goodness  and  truth,  eehen  FretkeiteJcriege^  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Rich- 

and  in  the  energy  with  which  he  has  caused  ter,  4  vol&,  Berlin,  1840 ;  ManuecTit  de  1818. 

the  same  to  prevail,— it  will  be  in  vdn  to  look  by  Baron  Fain,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1825 ;  '^  The  Fall 

for  a  uniformity  of  judgment  in  regard  to  him ;  of  Napoleon,"  by  OoL  Mitchell,  London,  1845 ; 

but  we  need  not  await  a  distant  day  to  accord  Martin,  Eutoire  de  Ves^idition  de  V^ffypte; 

to  him  the  possession  of  unsurpassed  nulitary  EiU,  de  Ftanae^  pendant  le  XVUL  aiUde^  by 
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0.  J.  Lacr^telle,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1850;  "His-  winter  thej  repaired  to  Borne.    The  principal 

tory  of  the  18th  centary,  and  of  the  19th  tiU  tator  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  M.  Lehas,  who, 

the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire,'^  by  F.  0.  being  a  stem  republican,  gave  him  his  first  but 

Schlosser  (translated  by  D.  Davison),  8  vols.,  ahort-lived  inclinations  to  republican  prinoijples. 

London,  1843-^52 ;  Tmaignages  hietoriguet  ou  For  a  time,  however,  he  was  at  the  military 

SUTicd  ans  de  hatUe  police  90U8  KapoUon^  bv  M.  eollege  of  Thun,  where  he  made  some  progress 
esmarets,  Paris,  1838.  The  1st  volume  of  Ka-  in  the  science  of  gunnej^,  but  was  not  distin- 
poleon's  correspondence  appeared  at  Paris  early  guished  as  a  scholar.  When  the  revolution  of 
in  1858,  under  tiie  auspices  of  tiie  gqvemment.  1880  broke  out,  he  petitioned  Louis  Philippe  to 
BONAPARl^  ITapolbon  I^BAKgois  Josbfh  be  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  that  adroit 
Chables,  or  Napoleon  II.,'  the  son  of  the  em-  monarch  refused  the  request.  Louis  and  his 
peror  Na^Ieon,  bom  in  Paris,  March  20. 1811,  brother,  Napoleon,  then  repaired  to  Italy,  where 
died  at  SchOnbrunn,  July  22,  1882.  He  was  they  took  an  active  part  m  the  revolutionary 
the  fruit  of  the  marriage  between  Napoleon  movements  of  1881.  But  the  interference  of 
and  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  and  from  his  birth  France  and  Austria  in  behalf  of  the  papal  author- 
was  styled  the  king  of  Rome.  When  the  em«  ities  soon  put  an  end  to  these,  and  the  brothers 
peror  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  1814,  he  were  banished  from  the  papal  territory.  The 
went  with  his  mother  to  Vienna,  and  was  edu-  elder  brother.  Napoleon,  died  at  Pesaro,  a  victim 
oated  there  by  his  grand&ther,  uie  emperor  of  to  his  anxieties  a&d  fatigues,  March  2T  of 
Austria.  His  title  there  was  the  duke  of  Beich-  that  year,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  also  prostrated 
stadt,  and  he  was  most  carefully  instructed,  by  illness  at  Ancona,  was  joined  by  his  mother, 
especially  in  the  military  art.  But  he  appears  and  bavins  in  vain  applied  for  permission  to 
to  have  inherited  but  little  of  the  ability  enter  the  french  army,  he  spent  a  short  time 
of  his  father ;  his  constitution  was  weak,  and  in  En^and,  eventually  retiring  to  his  mother's 
early  symptoms  of  consumption  unfitted  him  chateau  at  Arenenberg,  in  Thurgau.  The  duke  of 
for  the  laborious  duties  of  a  military  career.  Beichstadt  dying  in  1882,  left  him  the  successor 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  in  1815,  an  of  Napoleon  I.,  not  by  legitimate  descent,  but 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  young  duke  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  1804  and  1805,  which 
to  Paris,  but  frustrated  by  the  Austrian  author-  set  aside  tiie  usual  order  of  descent,  and  fixed 
ities.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  succession  in  the  line  of  the  4th  brother  of 
1881,  and  commanded  a  battalion  gf  Hungarian  Napoleon,  Louis,  instead  of  in  tiiat  of  the  elder 
infantry  in  the  garrison  of  Vienna,  but  his  brother  Joseph.  This  opened  a  new  career  to 
death,  when  he  was  but  21  years  old,  cut  him  his  ambition,  and  he  seems  from  that  time  to 
off  before  he  had  reached  an  age  in  which  he  have  set  his  heart  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
might  have  displayed  any  abilities  he  possessed,  imperial  portion  and  honors.  Nor  did  ho  leave 
During  his  lifetime  he  never  assumed  the  titie  any  means  untried  by  which  he  might  hope  to 
of  Napoleon  XL,  inasmuch  as  the  abdication  of  win  over  the  French  jpeople  to  an  approval  of 
his  father,  in  his  favor,  was  never  admitted  by  his  lofty  project.  He  wrote  a  book  called 
the  allies,  nor  mras  it  ever  claimed  by  the  French  Bheries  politique^  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
government.  But  in  1852,  when  the  resnmp-  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an  emperor  to  the 
tion  of  empire  by  Louis  Napoleon  rendered  true  republican  organization  of  France.  This 
some  titie  necessary,  he  was  considered  Napo-  was  subsequentiy  expanded  into  a  larger  work, 
leon  XL,  and  the  new  emperor  took  that  of  Na-  called  Idk%  IfapoUoniennea,  wherein  Uie  policy 
poleon  in.  The  latter  titie,  however,  having  and  plans  of  tiie  emperor  were  magnified  and 
been  recognized  by  the  several  governments  of  extolled,  and  eamestiy  conmiended  to  the 
Europe,  the  recognition  of  the  former  is  implied,  adoption  of  France.  But  he  did  not  limit  his 
BOIm  APABTE,  OnARLEs  Louis  Napoleon,  or  efforts  to  the  publication  of  books ;  he  put  him- 
Kapolboxt  XXL,  is  the  youngest  son  of  Louis,  self  in  communication  with  Oolonel  Y  audry, 
the  king  of  Holland,  and  Hortense,  daughter  of  and  other  military  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
the  empress  Josephine,  who  reappears  on  the  Strasbourg;  and,  Oct.  80,  1886,  he  proclaimed 
throne  of  France,  from  which  ^e  was  expelled  a  revolution.  The  soloiers  of  some  regi- 
by  Napoleon  L,  in  the  person  of  her  grandson,  ments  received  him  with  acclamation,  but  the 
He  was  bom  in  Pims,  April  20, 1808.  The  em-  other  regiments  remained  true  to  their  duty, 
peror  and  empress  were  his  sponsors  at  baptism,  and  the  attempt  resulted  in  a  miserable  failure. 
and  he  was  an  early  favorite  with  Napoleon.  The  prince,  however,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
As  his  fdther  and  mother  soon  came  to  live  Louis  PhUippe,  insteadof  having  mm  executed, 
separately  (indeed,  they  had  been  alienated  consented,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
bdTore,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  im-  mother,  merely  to  banish  him«  He  was  sent  to 
perative  command  of  the  emperor  that  King  the  United  States,  where  he  led  a  life  of  idle- 
Louis  allowed  the  child  to  be  recognized  as  his),  ness  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  South 
he  was  chiefly  educated  bv  his  mother,  who  re-  America.  The  mortal  illness  of  his  mother 
sided  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Hoi-  took  him  back  to  Arenenberg,  in  time  to  see 
land.  After  the  battie  of  Waterloo,  the  family  her  die  on  Oct.  5, 1837.  As  he  imme^ately 
retired  first  to  Augsburg,  where  he  learned  the  set  to  work  defending  his  conduct  at  Strasbourg, 
German  language,  and  subsequentiy  to  Switzer-  the  government  of  France  demanded  his  extra- 
land,  where  they  passed  their  summers,  while  in  dition  from  Switzerland,  which  country  at  first 
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refused  to  oompl/  with  the  request,  but  after*  several  bills  xirged  b j  him,  was  denonnoed  as 
ward  was  about  to  assent  to  it,  whea  Louis  factious  aud  refractory.  All  through  the  sum- 
Napoleon  Yoluntarilj  withdrew  to  England,  mer  the  breach  between  the  prince  president, 
There  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  as  he  was  called,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
IdeeB  NapoUonicnne»^  before  referroi  to,  and  in  people  was  widened,  when  suddenlj,  on  the 
getting  up  a  second  revolutionary  expedition,  night  of  tibe  2d  December,  the  president  de- 
Accompanied  by  Count  Montholon,  who  had  dared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege ;  a  decree  was 
been  the  companion  of  his  unde  at  St  Helena^  issued  dissolving  the  assembly,  180  of  the  mem- 
and  a  retinue  of  about  60  persona,  he  sailed  bers  were  placed  under  arrest,  the  leading  ones 
in  a  steamboat  from  Margate  in  August,  1840,  being  torn  from  their  beds  and  sent  to  prison, 
He  carried  with  him  a  tame  eagle,  which  was  and  the  people  who  eiMbited  any  disposition 
expected  to  perform  some  exploit  to  awaken  to  take  their  part  were  diot  down  in  the 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  nation.  He  streets  by  the  soldiers.  A  decree  was  put  forth 
landed  at  Boulogne,  marched  with  his  followers  at  the  same  time,  ordering  the  establishment 
to  the  barracks,  ana  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  election  of  a  pres- 
surrender  or  to  Join  his  cause.  They  peremp*  ident  for  10  years.  Louis  Napoleon  was  of 
torily  refbsed  to  do  either,  when  a  few  shots  course  elected  under  this  decree ;  and  as  soon  as 
were  interchanged,  and  the  prince  was  com-  he  found  himself  firmly  reseated  in  his  place, 
pelled  to  seek  safety  on  t^  neighboring  hilL  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  restoration  of  the 
The  eagle  did  not  perform,  and  the  prince  was  empire.  In  January,  1852,  the  national  guard 
arrested  in  an  enaeavor  to  get  back  to  the  was  revived,  a  new  constitution  adopted,  and 
steamboat. .  He  was  tried  for  treason  before  new  orders  of  nobility  issued.  On  Nov.  21  and 
the  house  of  peers,  was  defended  by  the  do-  22,  the  people  were  asked  to  vote  upon  a 
quent  Berryer,  but  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  pUbiacitum^  reviving  the  imperial  dignity  in 
impriflonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  This  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  votes  were 
exclusion  from  the  world  gave  him  leisure  for  counted  laj^y  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  de- 
the  exercise  of  his  literary  abilities,  and  he  daredemneror,  under  the  tide  of  Napoleon  EL 
passed  some  of  his  time  in  writing  '^  Historical  Thus  the  long  and  eager  pursuit  of  the  resusd- 
Fragments,"  among  which  is  a  comparison  of  tation  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  was  at  last 
the  French  revolution  of  1834  and  the  English  crowned  with  success.  In  January,  1863,  Louis 
revolution  of  1688;  also,  an  analysis  of  the  Napoleon  muried  Eugenie,  Oountessde  Teha, 
sugar  question,  and  an  essay  on  the  extinction  a  opanish  laly  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ac- 
of  pauperism,  in  the  last  of  which  a  decidedly  compliBhmentB,  and  the  result  of  the  union  was 
socialistic  tone  is  assumed.  The  author  pro-  the  birth  of  a  son,  Mardi  16,  1856.  In  March, 
poses,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  affect  the  1854,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  conjunction  with  Eng- 
poorer  classes,  the  estabUshmeut  of  agricultural  land,  dedared  war  agfunst  Bussia, — a  war  whidi 
associations  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  was  conducted  by  all  tiie  parties  with  great 
are  uncultivated,  asserting  his  own  determina-  vigor,  until  peace  was  resumed  in  1856,  on 
tion  to  act  always  in  the  *'  interests  of  the  tenns  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of  the  great 
masses,  the  sources  of  all  right  and  of  all  powers,  held  in  Paris.  On  a  viat  of  the  em- 
wealth,  although  destitute  of  the  one,  and  with-  peror  and  empress  to  England  in  1855,  they 
out  guaranty  for  the  other."  He  published,  also,  were  received  witii  great  splendor  andenthn- 
CoimdSrationi  politiquei  et  militairei  iur  la  siasm.  The  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  has 
SuisBe,  and  a  ManueC  aur  VartiUerie.  After  been  despotic^  and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  satis- 
remaining  in  prison  6  years,  he  managed  &ctory  to  tho  pe<H)le.  Weary  of  revolutions 
to  effect  his  escape  by  the  assistance  of  his  and  dvil  wars,  of  which  it  has  had  so  fre- 
physician,  in  the  dress  of  a  workman,  and  quent  and  dreadfrd  an  experience,  the  Frendi 
went  again  to  England.  When  the  revolu-  nation  seems  to  prefer  the  endurance  of  any 
tion  of  1848  broke  out,  he  repaired  to  kind  of  government^  which  can  bring  it  tran- 
Paris,  and  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  nation-  quillity  and  peace,  to  incurring  the  hazards  of 
al  assembly,  from  the  department  of  the  civil  strife.  Bymptoms  of  disffltisfaction,  how> 
Seine  and  8  other  departments.  Lamartine.  ever,  showed  tnemsclves  during  the  year  1857, 
opposing  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  endeavored  and  in  the  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly 
to  effect  his  banishment  from  France,  but  after  a  most  decided  expression  of  oppodtion  was 
a  stormy  d6|{)ate,  Louis  Napoleon  was  admitted  given  by  the  city  of  Paris.  Hie  attempt  upon 
to  his  seat.  He  professed  to  be  a  republican,  tiie  emperor's  life,  Jan.  14, 1868,  has,  moreover, 
and  as  such  took  the  oath  of  fiddity  to  the  re-  produced  greater  stringency  in  the  govemm^t, 
public.  In  May,  1850,  when  the  election  for  and  was  followed  by  serious  complications  with 
president  came  on,  he  was  found  to  be  the  most  England  and  otiier  powers, 
popular  candidate,  and  was  chosen  by  a  large  fiONAPARTES  ov  Baltdcore.  The  brandi 
mtg'oritv  of  votes.  His  government  as  president,  of  the  family  residing  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
nominally  republican,  was  yet  steadily  directed  was  derived  from  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Bo- 
te the  furtherance  of  his  personal  schemes.  In  naparte,  brotiier  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  L, 
the  beginning  of  1851,  Ohangarnier,  who  com-  with  Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter  of  William 
manded  the  army  of  Paris,  was  dismissed,  and  Patterson,  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  which  refused  to  pass  Baltimore.    She  was  scarce  18  years  of  age, 
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when  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  oommand  of  aFrenoh  ladj  is  my  former  wife/'     He  instantly  left 

frigate  landed  in  New  York  in  1803.    She,  at  the  gallerj,  and  next  morning  departed  fh)m 

that   time,  was   distinguished  by  uncommon  Florence.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  succeeded 

Eersonal  beauty,  and  is  said,  moreover,  to  in  inducing  tne  pope,  Pius  YII.,  to  declare  Je- 
ave  strikingly  resembled  the  Bonaparte  family,  rome^s  first  mama^  null  and  void.  To  the  pon- 
The  fame  of  Napoleon  insured  for  his  brother  iXfPs  honor  be  it  said,  he  invariably  refused,  and 
Jerome  a  distinguished  reception  in  Amer-  this  protest  has  of  late  been  brought  forwcurd  in 
ica,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was  most  hospi-  a  question  involving  the  rank  of  the  Baltimore 
tably  entertained.  On  visiting  Baltimore  he  saw  Bonapartes,  as  princes  of  the  imperial  house- 
Miss  Patterson,  and  soon  became  much  attached  hold.  Madame  Bont^arte  has^nce  the  birth  of 
to  her,  a  partiality  which  she  readily  returned,  her  son,  generally  resided  in  Baltimore,  as  she 
and  being  ambitions  in  her  views  of  life,  she  at  does  at  present,  in  the  possession  of  abun- 
once  accepted  his  offers  of  marriage,  and  was  dant  wealth.  Notwithstanaing  her  treatment  by 
onited  to  him  Dec.  24  1808.  The  marriage  Napoleon,  she  has  always  expressed  the  highest 
oeremoir^  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Bu-  admiration  for  him.  and  prophesies  that  her 
timore,  John  Carroll,  brother  of  Oharles  Carroll  grandson  is  eventually  to  succeed  him  as  em- 
of  Carrollton,  the  signer  of  the  declaration  of  peror  of  the  French.—JsROicB  Napolbon,  son  of 
independence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  the  preceding,  born  in  En^dand,  July  T,  1805. 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  marriage  His  mother  returned  to  the  United  States  during 
contract,  considered  of  importance,  was  drawn  his  boyhood,  and  he  was  reared  in  Baltimore.  He 
up  by  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  subsequentiy  secre-  entered  Harvard  college,  and  graduated  from 
tary  of  the  treasury,  and  witnessed  by  several  that  institution  in  1826.  Mr.  Bonaparte  had  then 
official  personages,  including  the  mayor  of  Bal-  some  intention  of  pursuing  the  legal  profession, 
timore.  Jerome  Bonaparte  remained  in  Amer-  but,  although  he'  studied  for  the  bar,  he  never 
ica  for  a  full  year,  visitmg,  witlihis  wife,  various  practised  law.  He  was  married  early  in  life  to 
parts  of  the  country.  At  length  they  embarked  Miss  Susan  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  Beiga- 
for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1605,  in  the  Amer-  min  Williams,  Esq.,  originally  of  Roxbury, 
ican  ship  Erin,  ana  arrived  safely  at  Lisbon.  Mass.  Miss  Williams  was  a  lady  of  very  large 
The  news  of  the  marriage  proved  very  distaste-  fortune,  which,  united  with  Mr.  Bonaparte^s 
ful  to  the  dictator  of  France,  partly  because  own  property,  has  made  him  one  of  the  wealth- 
Jerome  had  dared  to  marry  without  his  con-  iest  citizens  of  Baltimore.  Since  his  marriage  he 
sent,  and  partiy  on  account  of  his  own  wish  to  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of  a 
nnite  all  his  brothers  to  European  princesses,  large  estate,  and  partly  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Before  the  newly  wedded  pair  could  reach  £u-  He  has  two  children :  a  son,  Jerome  Napoleon, 
rope,  an  order  went  forth  to  every  port  under  born  in  1832,  now  in  the  French  army,  and  an- 
French  authority,  forbidding  them  to  land,  other  son,  Oharles  Joseph,  bom  in  1852.  For 
The  hopes  of  the  fair  American  were  now  for-  many  years,  Mr.  Bonaparte  received  a  handsome 
ever  blighted,  as  Napoleon  sternly  refused  to  allowance  from  his  father,  with  whom  he  was 
recognize  her  marriage.  Jerome  left  her  at  on  terms  of  intimacy  in  his  several  visits  to  Eu-^ 
Usbon,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  hoping  by  a  per-  rope.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Mr. 
Bonal  interview  to  soften  the  emperor,  Erecting  Bonaparte  was  permitted  to  sojourn  in  Paris, 
the  vessel  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam,  as  the  state  but  for  a  short  period  only,  and  under  his 
of  his  wife's  health  would  not  admit  of  her  mother's  name  of  Patterson.  Although  travel- 
undergoing  a  long  land  Journey,  even  if  a  pas»-  ling  incoffnito.he  attracted  much  attention  from 
port  could  be  obtained  lor  her,  which  was  very  his  singular  likeness  to  the  great  emperor.  He 
doubtful.  On  the  Erin's  arrival  atTexel  roads,  has  always  been  thought  to  resemble  him  more 
Madame  Bonaparte  found  that  an  order  had  been  than  any  of  the  monarch's  own  brothers  did. 
awaiting  her  coming^  which  prohibited  her  firom  He  is  distinguished  by  the  same  shape  of  the  head 
landing.  She  was  obliged  to  sail  at  once  for  and  perfect  regularity  of  feature^  bronze  conn- 
England,  where  she  established  her  abode,  and  tenance,  and  dark  eyes  of  peculiar  tint,  which 
at  Camberwell,  near  London,  Julv  7,  1806,  Napoleon  had^nd  which  characterize  the  Corsi- 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bona-  can  people.  His  figure,  too,  is  cast  in  the  same 
parte,  now  living  in  Baltimore.  She  never  saw  square  mould  which  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Na- 
her  husband  again,  except  in  a  casual  meeting  poleon.  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  long  been  on  good 
many  years  after  their  separation.  Jerome,  who  terms  with  Louis  Napoleon,  and  since  his  assump- 
was  originally  much  attached  to  his  wife,  in  tionoftheimperialpurple,  has  visited  the  French 
rain  petitioned  the  emperor  to  recognize  her,  court  with  his  son,  by  the  invitation  of  the  em- 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  despot's  peror.  In  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  father's 
iron  will,  and  manr  the  princess  Frederica  first  marriage  with  Miss  Patterson,  which,  if  fully 
Catharine  of  WOrtemberg.  After  the  downfall  of  recognized  by  the  court  of  France,  would  give 
Napoleon,  Madame  Patterson  (as  she  was  styled  him  precedence  over  his  half  brothers  and  the 
for  a  long  period)  visited  Europe,  and  is  said  to  l^incess  Mathilde,  the  children  of  Jerome's  seo- 
have  encountered  Jerome  Bonaparte  with  his  ond  marriage,  nothing  has  as  yet  transpired  of 

Srincess  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  palace  in  a  public  nature.  The  refhsal  of  the  pope  Pins  YII. 

lorenoe.    On  meeting,  Jerome  started  aside,  to  confirm  the  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  declariuff 

and  was  overheard  to  say  to  tiie  princess,  *'  Iliat  the  American  marriage  null  and  void,  is  stiU 
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maintained  bj  the  i>apal  court    Bat  up  to  tio  hero  of  the  Dominioaos.    He  is  the  patron 

this  time,  all  transactions  aflTecting  the  rank  of  saint  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  where  he  was 

Hr.  Bonaparte  and  his  childrea  are  conadered  bnried.    His  works,  oonsiating  of  a  oommen- 

of  a  delicate  nature,  in  which  the  famWy  alone,  tary  ontiheMagUterSmtmHarumotTeterljcmi' 

and  not  the  community,  have  the  right  of  in-  bard,  and  of  yarions  songs  and  devotional  and 

Quiry.    It  is  well  understood,  however,  that  exegetioal  treatises,  have  been   published  at 

Jerome  Bonaparte  is  violently  opposed  to  the  Bome,  1588-'96,  in  8  vols,  folio  (this  edition 


grandson  bv  any  name  but  that  of  Patterson.  July  14. 
— Jebomb  fl^APOLBON,  SOU  of  the  preceding,        BONIRATI,  an  islet  about  midway  between 

bom  in  Baltimore,  in  1882.     He  entered  Har-  the  south-western  peninsula  of  Celebes  and  the 

yard  college,  where  he  remained  2  years,  but  island  of  Flores.    The  town,  situated  on  the 

was  transferred  to  West  Point  military  acad-  strait  that  separates  this  island  fix>m  Lambego, 

emy,  where  he  graduated  high  in  bis  class  is  a  noted  entrep6t  of  the  Bngis  traders.    Lying 

in  18£i3.    He  remained  but  a  short,  time  in  directiy  in  the  route  between  Pi»ua,  the  islands 

the  American  army,  for  having  visits  France,  of  the  Banda  and  Arroo  seas,  and  the  European 

with  his  father,  he   attracted  the  favorable  emporiums  in  the  west  of  the  archipelago,  the 

notice  of  Napoleon  HI.,  and   resigning  his  roadstead  is  often  crowded  with  fleets  of  pade- 

oommission  in  the  service  of  the  United  Btatesy  wakans,  or  Bugis  vessels,  as  they  go  and  return 

entered  that  of  the  French  as  sub-lieutenant  in  with  the  monsoons,  laden  with  tripang,  tortoise 

the  army.    He   took   part  in  the  operations  shell  massoy,  nutmegs,  birds'  nests,  and  oti)er 

of   the    French    and    English  allies   in   the  articles  of  interinsular  trade.    The  chief  portion 

Crimea,  and  served  at  the  seige  of  Sebasto*  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  islet  are  Bi^ans,  or  the 

polfinGea.  Bosquet's  division.    For  his  con-  Malay  sea  gypdes;  and  although  confining  their 

duct,  which  was  considered  gallant  and  meri-  occupations  to  fishing  and  piracy,  they  are  often 

torious,  he  received  a  decoration  from  the  sul-  associated  with  the  enterprising  and  trustwor- 

tan.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  May,  1856.  thy  Buffis. 

His  appearance,  handsome  and  martial,  is  not  jBOND,  a  central  county  of  Illinois,  inter- 
Napoleonic  like  that  of  his  father,  he  being  sected  by  Shoal  creek  and  its  branches,  and 
tall  and  slender.  He  possesses  fair  abilities,  comprising  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles, 
and  most  amiable  manners  and  character,  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  occupied 
which  win  for  him  many  friends.  His  destiny  by  beautiful  prairies  and  woodland  in  equal 
is,  of  course,  at  present,  mere  matter  of  specula-  proportions.  Coal  is  found  near  Shoal  creek, 
tion,  greatly  depending  on  the  will,  as  well  as  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850 
the  continued  power  of  Kapoleon  HI.  amounted  to  460,985  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
BONAVENTURA,  Saint  (Giovansi  di  Tl-  7,665  of  wheat,  84,771  of  oats,  and  114,970 
danza),  a  cardinal  and  doctor  of  the  Roman  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  16  churches,  4 
church,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  newspaper  estabUshments,  and  1,600  pupils 
scholastic  philosophers,  bom  at  Bagnarea  in  attending  public  schools.  The  national  road 
Tuscany  in  1221,  died  at  Lyons,  July  16, 1274.  passes  through  the  county  capital,  Greenville. 
He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis  at  an  rop.  in  1855,  7,511.  The  county  was  named 
early  age,  studied  in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  honor  of  Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor  of 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1258,  Illinois. 

and  elected  in  1256  general  of  his  order.    So       BOND,  in  law,  is  an  instrument  in  writing 

great  was  his   reputation  for  wisdom   that,  by  which  the  party  executing  it,  who  is  called 

after  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  in  1268,  the  obUgor,  bmds  himself  to  another  who  is 

the  cardinals,  unable  to  agree  upon  a  sue-  called  the  obligee,  to  pa^  a  certain  sum  of  money, 

cesser,  bound  themselves  to  elect  whomsoever  If  this  be  the  whole,  it  is  called  a  '^  ample  bond,^* 

Bonaventura  should  designate.    By  Gregory  X.  but  the  ordinary  form  has  a  condition  under- 

he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Albano,  and  written,  which  is  the  real  contract,  the  sum 

to  the  dignity  of  carainal.    He  died  during  the  named  in  the  other  part  being  denominated 

session  of  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  to  which  the  penalty,  and  which  in  common  practice  is 

he  had  been  sent  as  legate  of  the  pope,  and  his  double  the  amount  expressed  in  the  condition — 

funeral,  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnifi-  that  is,  when  the  condition  is  for  the  payment 

cence,  was  attended  by  the  supreme  ponti^  ac-  of  money.    The  usual  incidents  of  a  bond  are 

companied  by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  cardinals  and  that  by  its  terms,  it  is  expressed  to  bind  the 

kings.    He  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1482,  obligor,  and  his  executors  and  administrators 

and  by  Sixtus  Y.  in  1587  he  was  declared  the  (sometimes  heirs  also) ;  that  it  is  under  seal,  and 

sixth  in  rank  among  the  great  doctors*  of  the  tiiat  it  is  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  by  way  of 

church.    The  sublime  and  mystical  thoughts  penalty ;  but  none  of  these  are,  in  fiGKst,  indis- 

which  abound  in  his  writings  gained  him  the  titie  pensable.    There  may  be,  as  mentioned  above, 

of  doctor  ^eraphicta.    The  Franciscans  regard  a  direct  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  intended  to 

him  as  one  of  their  most  learned  theologians,  and  be  secured ;  a  man  may  also  bind  himself  only, 

compare  him  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  scholas-  without  naming  executors,  administrators,  or 
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hein^  and  this  would  in  &ot  bind  his  personal  writer,  and  none  wielded  a  more  vigorons  pen 
representatives  to  the  extent  of  property  of  the  in  all  the  controversies  which  agitated  the  de- 
obligor,  which  should  come  to  them.  The  seal  nomination  to  which  he  belonged.  His  varions 
is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  bond,  but  writings  on  the  polity  of  Methodism  secured 
if  not  used,  the  obligation  woold  be  held  to  be  for  him  the  appellation  of  ^*  defender  of  the 
of  the  nature  of  a  promissory  note,  not  nego-  church."  In  all  the  enterprises  of  the  church, 
liable.  The  effect  of  the  seal  is  twofold :  1,  and  in  all  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  day, 
the  ILmitation  of  time  which  shall  be  a  bar  to  he  took  a  most  lively  interest,  and  was  ever 
recovery  is  20  years ;  2,  in  the  distribution  of  found  the  unfailing  advocate  of  whatever  re* 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  bonds  were  pre-  lated  to  human  progress,  or  whatever  tended 
ferred  to  common  contracts.  In .  the  state  of  to  meliorate  the  oon£tiou,  or  enhance  the  hap- 
Kew  York  and  other  states,  the  latter  distinc-  piness  of  man.  * 
tion  is  abrogated,  and  bonds,  notes,  bills,  &c,  BOND,  Wiixiah  Obanoh,  director  of  the  ob- 
are  put  upon  the  same  footing.  The  penal  part  servatory  at  Harvard  imiversity,  bom  at  Port- 
<^  a  bond  is  always  for  the  payment  of  money,  land,  Me.,  in  Sept  1789.  Having  gained  a  repu- 
but  the  condition  may  be  to  perform  any  act,  tation  as  an  observer  at  his  private  observa^ 
and  if  it  be  any  other  act  than  the  payment  of  tory  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  he  was  in  1889  called 
money,  the  obligee  does  not  recover  for  the  upon  to  ttfdce  charge  of  the  observatory  at 
non-p^ormance  of  such  condition  the  whole  Cambridge,  before  yet  any  buildings  were  erect- 
penalty  of  the  bond,  but  only  the  actual  damages  ed.  Assisted  by  his  sons,  who  are  engaged 
Bustained  by  the  breach.  with  him  in  the  care  of  chronometers  and 
BOND,  Thomas  Emxrson,  M.D..  D.D.,  a  watches,  and  by  lus  son,  Gbobob  Phillips  Bond, 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Spiscopal  diurch,  in  the  observatory,  he  has  used  the  noble  re- 
born in  Baltimore  in  Feb.  1782,  died  in  fractor  there  to  good  purpose  upon  the  fixed 
New  York,  March  14,  1856.  His  paternal  stars,  the  nebuhe,  and  the  planet  8atum.  He 
ancestors  had  resided  for  several  genera-  has  also  invented  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
tions  in  Harford  county,  Maryland.  Subse-  ism  called  a  spring  governor,  in  which  part  of 
quently  his  father  removed  to  Buckingham  a  train  of  clockwoj^  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
CO.,  Ya.,  and  en^piffed  in  mercantile  business,  with  a  dead-beat  escapement,  and  the  other,  re- 
which  he  continued  for  many  years.  At  this  ceiving  its  motion  through  an  elastic  axis,  is 
place  young  Thomas  received  his  academi-  made  to  run  uniformly  by  a  balance  or  fiy  wheel, 
oal  education,  and  at  the  proper  age,  entered  and  thus  time  is  visibly  measured  to  a  small 
upon  the  study  of  medicme,  with  which  he  fraction  of  a  second.  The  plan  of  recording 
connected  that  of  the  Latin  language.  His  observations  by  electro-magnetism,  known  in 
chief  delight,  however,  was  in  the  study  of  tlie  Europe  as  the  American  method,  was  first 
English  classics,  which  occupied  all  his  leisure  brought  into  practical  working  by  Sears  0. 
time.  He  next  attended  lectures  in  the  medical  Walker,  through  Mr.  Bond's  assistance.  He  is 
college  at  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  in  Bid-  at  present  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of 
timore,  at  the  dose  of  which  he  engaged  in  the  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Black,  photographers,  in 
practice  of  medicine  in  that  city.  He  rose  rapid-  taking  photographs  of  the  stars,  by  a  camera 
ly  in  public  estimation,  while  his  genial  manners  attached  to  the  great  telescope,  and  the  i-esults 
and  agreeable  and  witty  conversation  made  him  are  of  microscopic  accuracy.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
a  favorite  among  the  members  of  Ihie  profession.  Bond's  being  called  to  Oambridge,  he  was  en- 
In  due  time  he  was  called  to  occupv  a  profes-  gaged,  under  the  order  of  the  United  States  gov- 
sional  chair  in  the  medical  college  of  Maryland,  ernment,  in  astronomical  observations,  to  be 
an  office  which  he  filled  until  declining  health  used  in  connection  with  the  South  sea  explor- 
oblised  him  to  resign,  and  retire  to  Harford  ing  expedition.  The  great  telescope  was 
CO.  for  a  time,  when  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  mount^  June  24,  1847. 
In  early  life  he  became  religious,  and  always  BONDERS,  a  class  of  independent  land-hold- 
sustained  the  reputation  of  a  consistent  Ohris-  ers  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  are  at  once 
tian,  in  fellowship  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  peasants  and  aristocrats,  being  descended  from 
church.  The  church  conferred  upon  him  me  the  old  leaders,  and  sometimes  from  the  jM'inces. 
office  of  a  local  preacher,  which  he  filled  for  of  the  nation,  and  yet  being  also  cultivators  oi 
many  years  with  honor  and  usefulness.  During  ^e  soil,  and  more  rude  wan  the  fiirmers  of 
what  was  oellod  the  *' radical  controversy,"  America,  or  the  yeomen  of  England.  They 
which  resulted  in  a  secession  from  the  church,  number  I  of  iti^  whole  population,  and  are 
and  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Ptotestant  the  principal  eJectors  of  representatives  to  the 
church,  he  edited  the  "Itinerant,"  and  with  national  assembly,  in  whicn  their  power  pre- 
singular  ability  defended  the  polity  of  Episcopal  dominates  over  that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
Methodism.  The  chief  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  Their  ordinary  costume  is  a  dose  red  cap,  a 
however,  was  his  editorship  of  the  "  Christian  Jacket  with  metal  buttons,  and  breeches.  Their 
Advocate  and  Journal,"  the  leading  official  or-  blonde  complexion  is  much  reddened  by  ex- 
gan  of  the  church,  which  he  conducted  with  posure  to  the  weather.  Mr.  Brace,  in  his 
marked  ability  for  a  period  of  12  years,  and  of  book  entitled  the  "  Norse  Folk,"  describes  a 
which  he  was  editor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  visit  to  the  estate  of  a  bonder,  who  boasts  his 
He  was  a  strong  argumentative  and  perspicuous  descent  from  the  old  Norwegian  king,  Harold 
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Eaarfager,  and  received  the  yisitor,  accord-  oomplezion  the  pecple  of  Bondoo  are  of  a  light 
ing  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  ooiintrj,  with  copper  color,  and  in  caat  of  features  thej  re- 
a  welcoming  drink.  Mr.  Brace  was  then  con-  semble  the  Enr^ans  more  nearly  than  anj 
ducted  through  the  series  of  houses  whidi  con-  other  tribe  of  W.  Africa,  except  the  Moors.  * 
stitute  the  l^nder^s  dwelling.  There  was  an  The  women  are  finely  formed,  neat  in  person 
immense  number  of  bed-rooms,  some  with  plain  and  dress,  graceful  and  migestic  in  gait,  and 
farmer-like  furnishing,  others  with  elegant  our-  always  wear  a  veil  thrown  loosely  over  the 
tained  beds  and  pieces  of  splendid  forniture.  In  head.  The  king  possesses  absolute  power,  and 
the  store  rooms  and  attic  were  the  winter  coats,  has  under  his  command  a  body  of  about  8,500 
the  bear  skins  and  ftirs,  reindeer  boots  and  high  troops.  The  sources  of  his  revenue  are,  a  tenth 
water  boots,  ])lankets,  comfortables,  and  dresses,  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  a  ten£  part  of 
little  sleds  and  sleighs  for  the  snow,  piles  ox  all  the  salt  imported,  and  duties  on  goods  pass* 
round  oatmeal  cakes,  each  H  foot  in  diameter,  ing  through  his  dominions.  The  capital  town  is 
kept  for  the  food  of  the  laborers,  spinning-  Bulibani  (pop.  about  8,000),  situated  in  an  ex- 
wheels,  and  slioe-makers*  tools.  Tne  kitchen  tensive  plam  at  the  foot  of  a  ran^  of  rooW  hills, 
^as  a  separate  house,  and  there  were  in  succes-  It  is  surrormded  by  a  clay  wall  pierced  with  loop- 
sion  several  log  houses  for  preservinff  meats,  holes.  The  houses  are  small  and  irregular ;  the 
and  for  various  unn  purposes.  One  of  uiese  haa  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  royal 
a  little  cupola  and  bell,  which  are  often  seen  in  palace  is  nothing  more  than  an  endosure  about 
tiie  dusters  of  buildings  which  make  a  Nor-  an  acre  in  extent,  containing  several  cottages, 
weglan  home,  and  ^ve  a  centrality  to  each  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  populace, 
group.  The  Dam  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  but  not  a  whit  more  commodious.  Tne  useful 
hiU,  with  easy  entrances  to  eadi  story,  the  arts  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  Bondoo,  and  a 
lower  story  being  the  cattle  stable.  This  ar-  good  trade  is  carried  on  with  some  of  the 
rangement  of  the  farm  houses  is  described  in  Moorish  territories.  One  of  the  towns,  Sam- 
the  old  sagas.  The  andent  Icelandic  home-  cocolo,  is  £Emious  for  its  skilful  workers  in  iron 
steads  had  often  80  or  40  houses.    The  fields  of  and  gold. 

the  estate  are  artificially  irrigated,  and  produce  BONE,  the  substance  which  forms  the  in- 
oats,  barley,  and  hay.  The  cattle  during  the  temal  skdeton  of  man  and  the  vertebrated 
summer  graze  in  small  green  pastures  on  the  animals;  constituting  the  framework  of  sup- 
heights  of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  tend-  port,  the  levers  by  which  force  is  exerted  and 
ed  by  a  few  dairymaids  and  men,  who  make  locomotion  performed,  and  the  boxes  or  cages 
butter  and  dieese  for  the  winter.  This  pastor-  in  which  are  endosed  the  dedicate  vital  organs, 
al  life  is  famous  iu  Norwegian  poetry  and  ro-  So  important  are  the  offices  which  bone  per- 
mance.  The  bonder  is  aristocratic  in  his  con-  forms,*  and  so  indestructible  is  it  compared 
nections ;  and  a  burger  or  noble  more  frequently  with  the  softer  portions  of  the  body,  that  it  is 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  bonder,  than  a  bonder  popularly  regarded  as  its  most  essential  element : 
the  daughter  of  a  torpare,  or  farm  servant.  By  and  we  speak  of  resting  our  weary  bones,  and 
the  Udal  law  the  father  is  obliged  to  distribute  of  laying  them  in  the  grave,  thus  making  them 
his  land  equally  among  his  children,  the  conse-  stand  for  the  whole  organism.  The  bony  parts 
quence  of  which  is  that  the  estates  are  often  of  the  vertebrated  animals  are  very  differ- 
cut  up  into  minute  parcels,  and  the  fidds  di-  ent  in  structure  and  composition  from  the 
vided  by  innumerable  lines  of  fences.  (See  hard  external  skeletons  of  the  invertebrata ;  in 
Brace's  "Norse  Folk,"  New  York,  1867.)  the  latter,  whether  we  take  the  external  plates 
BONDOO,  or  Bondoit,  a  kingdom  of  Africa^  of  the  echiuoderms,  the  corneous  oovenng  of 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  The  the  insects,  the  firmer  integuments  of  the 
surface  of  the  cotmtry,  which  is  generally  fiat,  Crustacea  and  moliusca,  or  the  internal  stem  of 
save  in  the  northern  and  central  parts,  where  it  the  polyp,  although  the  parts  perform  analo- 
rises  into  hills  of  no  great  height,  is  covered  gous  functions,  the  chemical  constituent  is 
with  vast  forests  and  low  stunted  bushes,  prindpall  v  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phos- 
From  the  hills  innumerable  torrents  descend  phate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.  The  hard- 
during  the  rainy  season  to  the  Senegal  and  ness,  density,  color,  and  opacity  of  bone  are 
7al6m4  rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  reamly  explained  by  its  physical  constitution, 
where  the  forests  have  been  cleared,  the  soil  is  Bone  consists  of  an  organic  and  an  inoraanic 
found  to  be  light  and  productive.  Gotten,  material,  which  may  be  obtained  separatdy  by 
^ain,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  pepper  are  cul-  the  following  simple  processes :  steep  a  bone  in 
tivated  with  some  industry,  while  aifferent  va-  dilute  muriatic  or  nitric  add,  the  inorganic  or 
rieties  of  fruit  are  scattered  in  great  profusion  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out^  and  the  organic 
over  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  population,  substance  remalnSt  retaining  the  original  dze  of 
consistingofFoolahSjMandingoes^  and  Sera wul-  the  bone,  and  easily  bent;  in  this  way  is  ob- 
lis,  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000.  TheFooIahs  tained  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  the  bone,  on 
are  the  dominant  tribe.  The  people  are  profess-  which  its  shape  depends ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a 
edly  Mohanunedans,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  bone  be  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  the  organic 
observing  the  precepts  of  that  faith.  In  every  or  animal  part  is  burned  out,  and  the  earthy 
town,  however,  there  are  schools  in  which  the  part  remains,  retaining  its  form,  but  crumbling  \ 
reading  and  writing  of  Arabic  are  taught    In  to  pieces  at  the  least  touch.    To  the  earthy 
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party  which  is  principally  phosphate  and  car-  eminences  and  depressions,  for  the  attachment 

Donate  of  lime,  51  per  cent  of  the  former  and  of  muscles,  the  protection  of  nerves  and  vessels, 

,  11  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  the  bone  owes  its  &c. ;  these  emmences,  or  processes,  are  well 

Iiardness,  density,  slight  nezibility.  and  white  marked  in  proportion  to  the  mnscnlarity  of  the 

color ;  to  l^e  animal  part,  principaliy  cartilage,  subject.  In  females  and  feeble  men  the  bones  are 

or  some  form  of  gelatine,  about  82  per  cent.,  it  light,  thin,  and  smooth,  while  in  the  powerfully 

owes  its  stren^h  of  cohesion.    These  propor-  muscular  inme  the  bone  is  dense  and  heavy, 

tions  vary  at  different  ages :  in  the  child,  the  and  eveiy  prominence  is  well  developed.  Exer- 

animal  matter  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the  bone,  oise  is  as  necessary  to  the  strength  or  a  bone  as 

acooimting  for  its  greater  flexibility  and  the  less  it  is  to  the  strength  of  a  muscle ;  if  a  limb  be 

liability  to  fracture  at  this  age ;  in  the  old,  the  disused  from  paralysis,  or  the  body  be  prostrated 

earthy  matter  is  about  84  per  cent,  explaining  by  long  disease,  the  bones  waste  as  well  as  the 

the  great  brittleness  and  easy  fracture  of  the  soft  parts.    The  external  surface  is  perforated 

bones  in  a^ed  persons.    In  the  disease  called  by  numerous  minute  openings,  which  transmit 

xioketa,  qmte  common  among  the  ill-fed  chil-  the  arteries  and  veins  to  the  interior;  this  sur- 

dren  of  the  poor  in  EuropcL  but  somewhat  face  is  covered  by  a  firm  tough  membrane,  the 

rare  in  America,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  periogteum^  composed  of  densely  interwoven 

deposit  of  earthy  matter,  rendering  the  bones  white  fibrous  tissue.    The  cells,  or  cancelU^  of 

00  flexible  that  thev  may  be  bent  almost  like  the  spongy  portions  of  bone,  are  made  up  of  thin 

wax.    The  power  oi  bone  to  resist  decomposi-  and  inosculating  plates  of  osseous  tissue,  endos- 

tion  is  remarkable :  fossil  bones  deposited  in  the  ing  spaces  between  them  which  are  filled  with 

ground  before  tiie  appearance  of  man  upon  the  marrow  or  medulla;  these  are  lined  with  a 

earth  have  been  found  by  Ouvier  exhibiting  a  delicate  membrane.    On  a  superficicd  observa- 

considerable  cartilaginous  portion ;  the  jaw  of  tion  it  appears  as  if  the  plates  of  the  cancellated 

the  Cambridge  mastodon  was  found  by  Dr.  0.  structure  were  arranged  without  definite  plan : 

T.  Jadkson  to  contain  42.6  per  cent,  of  animal  bi^t  the  researches  of  Dr.  Jef&ies  Wyman  ana 

matter,  and  cartilage  obtained  from  the  same  others  show  that  the  canceUi  of  such  bones  as 

gpecimen  by  means  of  dilute  acid  was  readily  aid  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body^  are 

converted  into  gelatine,  and  made  a  f^ood  glue ;  arranged  either  in  the  direction  of  that  weight, 

a  portion  of  one  of  the  vertebral  spmes  of  Dr.  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  and  brace 

J.  0.  Warren's  mastodon  was  found  to  contain  those  cancelli  which  are  in  that  direction ;  the 

80  per  cent,  of  animal  mattery  from  this  we  see  arrangement  of  these  bony  plates  in  the  lumbar 

tiiat  by  means  of  a  Papin^s  digester  a  very  nu-  vertebrss,  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  in  the 

tritious  soup  might  be  made  from  the  bones  of  tibia,  and  in  the  ankle  and  heel,  is  of  itself 

animals  who  lived  before  the  creation  of  man.  enough  to  indicate  that  man,  alone  of  animals, 

The  chemical  constitution  of  bone  will  be  seen  naturally  assumes  an  erect  position ;  this  rela- 

fiom  the  following  analyses  by  Berzelius  and  tion  is  most  evident  in  the  above-mentioned 

Marohand :  bones,  and  in  the  adult  it  being  less  observable 

•aimal  matter 88JM)  s&fts  inyouthandoldage.  There  is  no  real  difference 

Phoephato  of  limo .'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'!. '.'.'51.04  02.86  between  the  compact  and  the  spongy  structure 

p£^di*rf'«idSii;:::::;;:::!95o  ^i:S  ^^  hone,  the  degree  of  condensation  being  the 

Phoephate  of  magnaflia.' .'.'.'.*.*.'.' .1.16    1.05  Only  distinction.    The  cells  of  the  cancelli  com- 

Boda  and  ohiorido  of  Bodinm. . .  .i.«o    liT  municate  freely  with  each  other.    In  the  long 

^l^,!!!f.!?^^.,  1.05  bones  the  marrow  is  not  contained  in  cells,  but 

'-^ in  one  central  medullary  canal,  lined  by  amem- 

loaoo  100.00  |)rane.  Both  the  periosteum  and  the  medullary 
Some  recent  authorities  deny  the  existence  of  membrane  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 
fluoride  of  calcium  in  bone.  Bones  are  not  solid :  yesselsy  and  are,  therefore,  intimately  connected 
make  a  section  of  almost  any  bone,  and  2  kinds  with  tiie  nutrition  of  the  bone,  and  the  destruc- 
of  structure  are  seen;  1  dense, firuL  and  compact^  tion  of  either,  to  any  great  extent,  leads  to  the 
on  the  exterior  surface,  the  other  loose,  spongy,  death  of  the  part  in  contact  with  them.  Micro- 
endosing  cells  or  spaces  communicating  freely  scopio  examination  can  alone  expldn  the  in- 
with  earn  other,  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  timate  structure  of  bone.  If  a  thm  transverse 
flurrounded  by  the  more  compact  tissue.  The  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the«/b»ur,  be  exam- 
loose  structure  abounds  in  the  ends  of  bones,  se-  ined  under  the  microscopej  the  compact  tissue 
curing  at  the  same  time  greater  lightness  and  suf-  will  present  several  dark  circular  or  oval  spote, 
fident  expansion  to  form  the  joints,  while  in  the  surrounded  by  numerous  concentric  lines ;  in 
shaft  or  central  portion,  where  strength  is  most  these  lines  will  be  perceived  minute  black  spots^ 
needed,  the  compact  tissue  is  more  developed,  with  other  lines  leading  from  them  in  various 
Bones  are  of  different  forms,  according  to  the  directions.  The  larger  oval  or  circular  spots  are 
uses  to  whidi  they  are  to  be  applied ;  some  are  the  openings  of  vascular  canals,  called  *^  Haver- 
long,  as  in  the  limbs,  and  these  are  the  principal  sian,'^  from  their  discoverer,  Olopton  Havers ; 
levers  of  the  body ;  others  are  flat  and  thin,  these  canals  are  numerous,  taking  a  course  par- 
composed  of  2  layers  of  compact  tissue,  with  slid  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  joined  together  by 
an  mtervening  cellular  structure,  destined  to  free  inosculation  of  short  transverse  branches ; 
endose  cavities.    Bones  have  also  a  variety  of  they  thus  form  a  net- work  of  tubes  for  the 
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minnte  vessels  which  they  conveT'  and  protect,  liqnely ;  some  htkVQ  supposed   that  thej  sro 
According  to  Todd  snd  Bowman,  the  arteries  produced  by  the  miionof  a  nmnber  of  diamond- 
and  yeins  nsnally  occupy  distinct  Haversian  ebaped  cells,  and  not  by  the  crossing  of  fibres;  • 
canals,  a  single  v^sel  being  distributed  to  each,  the  first  opinion  is  prolMbly  the  true  one.    Dia- 
The  canals  conveying  the  veins  are  said  to  be  tributed  uirough  tne  cancellated  and  oompact 
the  larger,  and  to  present  at  irregular  intervals,  portions  of  bone  occur  numerous  black  speoka 
where  two  or  more  branches  meet,  pouch-like  m  the  lines  of  the  lamellsd ;  these  are  the  lacumm^ 
sinuses  which  serve  as  reservoirs  to  delay  the  or  bone  cells.    Opinions  differ  oonoemiBg  die 
escape  of  the  blood ;  in  some  of  the  irregular  structure  of  these  cells:  by  some  tiiey  are  con- 
bones,  as  in  those  of  the  skull,  the  venous  canals  sidered  as  mere  vacuities  in  the  osseous  tissue : 
are  extremely  tortuous,  running  chiefly  in  the  by  others  as  hollow  cells,  as  nudei  of  oeDs,  and 
cancellated  structure,  tnere  called  dipm.   The  as  true  nucleated  corpuscles.    Two  views  are 
Haversian  canals  vaiy  in  diameter  from  ^  to  entertained  by  histologists  with  regard  to  the 
Ts^ff  of  an  inch,  the  average  being  fibout  t}^,  formation  of  lacunie  :  the  first  is  t)ut  given  in 
and  their  ordinary  distance  from  each  other  the   "  Physiological  Anatomy**  of  T<^d  and 
about  r^  of  an  inch.    This  whole  apparatus  of  Bowman,  who  maintain  that  the  lacons  are 
canals  is  only  an  involution  of  the  sur£Bu»  of  developed  from  the  nuclei  of  tiie  cart^age  cells; 
the  bone,  that  the  vessels  may  come  into  a  more  the  other  is  that  of  Mr.  Tomes,  publnhed  in 
free  contact  with  it;  as  they  communicate  in-  '^Todd^s  Oydopiedia,"  article  ^ Osseous  TiBsue," 
temaU  V  with  the  medullary  cavity,  externally  who  asserts  that  they  are  mere  cavities  left  in 
with  the  periosteal  surface,  and  also  with  the  the  newly  formed  bone,  from  which  the  cana- 
cancellar  medullary  cells,  the  net- work  of  nu-  liculi  are  afterward  developed.   'Mi,  Quekett,  in 
trient  vessels  is  very  complete.    But,  as  if  this  his  '*  Lectures  on  Histology,**  in  the  di«)ter  on 
arrangement  were  not  enough  to  secure  the  "EnchondromaandOssL$ingOartilage,**flivor8 
nourishment  of  such  a  hard  tissue  as  bone,  and  the  view  of  Todd  and  Bowman.    Mr.  HassaH, 
so  far  removed  from  immediate  contact  with  in  his*' Miscroscopic  Anatomy,**  says  that  it  can- 
bloodvessels,  there  is  a  still  more  curious  and  del-  not  be  doubted  that  the  bone  cells  take  their 
icate  apparatus  of  microscopic  cavities.    Around  orimn  in  nucleated  cells,  and  that  the  passage 
the  Haversian  canals  will  be  noticed  the  appear-  of  nuids  through  them,  their  infiltration  with 
ance  of  delicate  lamella  of  bone,  more  or  less  solid  matter,  and  their  optical  appearances,  admit 
concentric;  these,  with  thelaoun®  mentioned  ofezplanationonthesuppontionof  theircorpus- 
below,  are  the  most  essential  constituents  of  cular  origin.    But,  whatever  their  origin,  sets 
true  and  fully  developed  bone^  the  medullary  of  minute  pores  from  the  Haversian  eaiuds  open 
cells  and  Haversian  canals  being  merely  definite  into  the  cavities,  or  lacun»;  from  these,  other 
spaces  existing  between  the  lamellsa.  It  Is  prin-  pores,  which  have  received  the  name  of  eanaUeu- 
ctpallv  by  the  successive  development  of  new  2^  openintolacunsd  in  the  vicinity;  thecanaKcuU 
lamell89  that  bones  increase  in  diameter,  being  inosculate  freely,  penetrating  the  lamellm,  thus 
usually  deposited  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  establishing  a  free  conmiunication  throughout 
A  transverse  section,  therefore,  under  the  micro-  the  substance  of  the  bone ;  communicating  as  they 
scope  would  present  the  following  arrangement  do  with  the  bloodvessels  of  the  Haversian  ca- 
of  lamellffi,  as  given  by  Hassan:  1,  several  nals,  and  circulating  by  the  canaliculi  the  nutri- 
layers  passing  entirely  round  the  bone ;  2,  others  tious  mat^als^  each  bone  cell  may  he  conslder- 
encirclmg  each  Haversian  canal;  and  lastly,  ed  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  ror  the  bony 
irregular  and  incomplete  lamcllro  occupying  the  matter  surrounding  it.    These  recesses  in  the 
angular  spaces  between  those  concentrically  bone,  or  lacunsB,  are  of  very  different  shapes  in 
arranged.  The  lamellffi  of  the  Haverdan  canals,  the  vertebrated  animals ;  but  in  man  and  the 
however,  are  not  exactiy  concentric,  as  com-  mamnuilia  they  present  a  very  constant  fi>rm, 
monly  described,  but  incomplete  and  running  being  oval,  and,  as  it  were,  compressed  between 
into  one  another  at  various  points  a  necessary  the  laminae,  and,  on  section,  presenting  an  ekm- 
consequence  of  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  gated  fusiform  outiine.    They  have  an  average 
lacunae.    The  Haversian  systems  generally  run  length  of  y^W  ^^  ^^  intitif  and  they  are  nsnally^ 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  tissue  requires  the  about  i  as  wide  and  i  as  thick.    The  diameter  oi 
greatest  strength.    With  the  previously  men-  the  pores,  or  canaliculi,  is  from  y^^inr  ^  ir^mr  ^ 
tioned  arrangement  of  the  cancellated  structure,  an  inch.    The  sise  of  the  bone  ceu  in  tbe  ver- 
the  Haversian  canals  more  fbUy  display  tilie  tebrata  stands  in  relation  to  that  of  the  red 
wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  com-  blood  disk ;  Mr.  Quekett  believes  tbat  the  dass 
bining  mechanical  advantages  with  the  best  to  which  any  animal  belongs,  whether  tiiat  of 
provisions  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue.    Hie  beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish,  may  be  thns  deter- 
number  of  lameUse  passing  entirely  round  the  mined — a  means  of  diagnosis  of  tbe  nlmoet  im- 
bone  is  generally  less  than  12,  and  those  encir^  portance  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  many 
cling  each  Haversian  canal  vary  from  2  or  8  to  fossil  bones.    In  moUitia  ouivm  the  earthy 
more  than  12,  the  smallest  canals  having  the  constituents  of  the  bone  are  deficient,  and  the 
fewest  lamellso.    The  lamellsB,  according  to  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  is  disordered ;  the  la- 
best  observers,  appear  to  consist  of  a  delicate  net-  cunoB  increase  in  size,  several  uniting  to  fomn. 
work  of  fibres  in  sets,  the  fibres  of  each  set  one  cavity,  which  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  a^ 
running  parallel,  but  crossing  the  others  ob-  pose  tissue^  so  that  Mr.  Quekett  oonMders  this 
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disease,  which  results  from  the  dlsseminfttion  of  most  probably,  also  exist  in  bone.  At  the  ear- 
canoerons  matter  through  the  system  (according  liest  period  ca  the  appearance  of  a  skeleton  in 
to  some  patholo^sts),  as  an  example  of  the  fat-  the  embryo,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  cells;  these 
tj  degeneration  of  bone.  From  the  researches  increase  in  number  and  dennty,  and  are  held 
of  Mr.  Tomes  and  Mr.  Qnekett  it  appears  that  together  by  an  intercellular  snbstance,  thus 
the  ultimate  structure  of  bone  consists  of  aeon-  forming  temporary  cartilagd,  which  is  after- 
geries  of  granular,  and  rarely  of  crystalline,  ward  converted  into  bone,  but  not  completely 
particles,  deposited  in  an  organized  matrix ;  until  adult  age.  Ossification  commences  at  de- 
these  granules  are  often  distinctly  -nsible,  with-  terminate  points  or  centres,  the  first  of  which  is 
out  any  artificial  preparation,  in  the  substance  in  the  clavicle,  and  appears  during  the  4:th 
of  the  delicate  spicula  of  the  cancelli,  varying  in  week ;  then  foUow  the  lower  jaw.  ribs,  femur, 
size  from  -^^  to  ttW  ofsn  inch.  Bone  may  humerus,  tibia,  and  upper  Jaw ;  tne  spine  and 
consist  of  a  mere  aggregation  of  these  granules,  pelvis  are  late,  and  the  knee-pan  does  not  begin 
un^netrated  by  any  perceptible  pores,  consti-  to  ossify  till  after  birth.  There  are  genercdly 
toting  the  dmplest  form  of  this  tissue ;  in  several  ossific  centres ;  for  iniftanc^  in  the  long 
many  kinds  of  ossific  deposit,  as  in  the  early  bones,  one  for  the  shait,  and  one  jor  each  ex- 
stage  of  oanfication  of  the  arteries,  and  in  ossi-  tremity.  The  central  part  of  the  bone  is  the 
fied  fibrous  tumors  and  cvsts  occasionally  met  diaphysis^  and  is  not  united  tUl  long  after  birth 
-with  in  various  parts  of  thel)ody,  nothing  but  to  tne  ends  or  epiphyses;  processes  of  bone  are 
these  granules  can  be  seen ;  they  are  also  gen-  called  apophyses.  Ossification  generally  extends 
erally  to  be  found  in  the  pus  which  escapes  in  the  intended  direction  of  the  chief  strength 
from  necrosed  bones,  this  fluid  seeming  to  have  of  a  bone.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman, 
a  solvent  power,  decomposing  the  animal  matter,  the  process  by  which  cartilage  is  converted  into 
while  the  mineral  constituent,  or  phosphate  of  bone  is  as  follows :  llie  sn:^  nucleated  cells, 
Bmc^  escapes  in  its  granular  condition.  In  the  with  comparatively  large  and  granular  nuclei, 
cartilage  of  the  shark  and  skate  the  ossific  mat-  are  uniformly  scattered  through  a  homogeneous 
ter  is  in  the  form  of  granules,  and  occurs  princi-  intercellular  substance ;  at  the  points  of  ossifica- 
pally  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cells,  and,  in  the  tion  the  cells  begin  to  assume  a  linear  series 
latter  sometimes  within  the  cell  wall ;  to  the  running  down  toward  the  ossifying  surface,  and 
latter  Mr.  Quekett  gives  the  name  of  cellular,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  intercellular 
and  to  the  former  mat  of  inter-cellular  ossificar  substance^  the  ceUs  are  closely  applied  to  one 
tion.  In  loints  which  have  been  deprived  of  another,  and  so  compressed  that  even  their  nu- 
their  cartilage  by  disease  there  \b  often  found  clei  seem  often  to  touch ;  &e  lowest  rows  rest 
what  is  called  the  ivory-like  or  porcela-  in  deep,  narrow  cups  of  bone,  formed  by  the 
neous  deport,  presenting  a  highly  polished  ossification  of  the  intercellular  substance ;  the 
appearance ;  Mr.  Quekett  ascertained  that  in  cups  are  graduedly  converted  into  closed  areolos 
snch  surfaces  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  bone,  witix  their  lamelliform  walls.  During 
of  the  Haversian  canals,  and  has  concluded  that  this  first  stage  of  the  process  there  are  no  blood- 
the  new  osseous  matter,  prevented  by  friction  vessels  durectiy  concerned.  The  lamellte  of  the 
from  being  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  was  em-  areola),  or  cancelli,  become  thicker,  and  include  in 
ployed  in  filling  up  the  canals,  converting  the  tiieir  substance  elongated  oval  spaces  of  a  rough- 
nsuaDy  porous  bone  into  a  solid  mass,  capable  ly  granular  nature,  in  other  respects  resembling 
of  taking  a  high  polish ;  this  view  corresponds  lacunsB,  and  considered  by  these  observers  as 
with  the  practice  adopted  in  filling  up  the  pores  the  nudei  of  the  cells  of  the  temporary  carti- 
of  many  hard  woodi^  in  order  mat  a  peif ect  lage ;  within  the  cancelli  only  a  few  cells  are 

Solish  may  be  obtained.  The  periosteum^  a  •found,  these  cavities  being  chiefly  occupied  \>j  a 
eose,  fibrous  membrane,  richly  supplied  with  new  granular  substance,  resembling  a  formative 
bloodvessels,  covers  the  external  surface  of  all  llaMt&ma^  like  that  out  of  which  all  the  tissues 
bones,  vrith  the  exception  of  their  articular  ex-  are  evolved;  the  cells  are  in  apposition  with 
tremities.  The  medullary  membrane  serves  as  the  wall,  ana  sometimes  one  seems  half  ossified, 
an  internal  periosteum  of  a  more  delicate  char-  and  its  nucleus  about  to  become  a  lacuna ;  these 
aoter,  prolonged  into  the  Haversian  canals  and  nuclei  have  now  the  same  direction  as  the 
cancelli,  which  are  filled  also  with  marrow  or  neighboring  lacuna) ;  from  the  blastema  the 
&t-oells,  enclosed  in  a  loose  cellidar  tissue.  The  vessels  are  probablv  developed  and  the  neces- 
Tessels  of  bone  are  supplied  from  the  perioste-  sary  elements  for  tne  growth  of  the  bone.  The 
nm,  and  ramify,  as  has  been  seen,  through  the  canceJli,  at  first  closed  cavities,  communicate  at 
Haversian  oanajs ;  in  the  long  bones  a  large  a  subsequent  period,  and  go  to  form  the  Haver- 
artery  penetrates  by  the  nutritious  foramen  sian  systems,  a  net-work  of  vessels  becoming  de- 
into  the  medullary  cavity,  sending  branches  to  veloped  witnin  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
the  medullary  cellk  and  inosculatmg  with  the  subsequent  process  of  ossification  consists  essen- 
oapillaries  from  otner  sources.  Nerves  have  tially  in  the  slow  repetition  of  the  above  on  the 
not  yet  been  detected  in  the  interior  of  bones  entire  vascular  surface  of  the  bone.  The  cana- 
supplying  strictly  the  osseous  structure,  but  the  UcuH  begin  as  irregularities  in  the  margin  of  the 
painfnlness  of  many  diseases  of  the  bones  shows  lacunas,  and  are  converted,  as  the  tissue  becomes 
that  the  external  and  internal  vascular  surface  consolidated,  into  the  branching  tubes  which 
must  be  supplied  with  nerves.     Lym^^tics,  have  been  described  above,  and  are  accordingly 
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formed  in  the  Ofidfied  substance  of  the  cartilage  long  bones ;  in  the  parietal  bone,  for  instance, 

oeBs.    As  to  the  lacnnffi,  their  mnalar  interior  the  first  oesifio  deposit  takes  place  in  the  fibres 

seems  to  be  gradually  removed,  and  they  be-  of  fibro-cellular  taasne,  intermingled  with  nn- 

come  vacnities  for  the  conveyance  of  the  nntri-  meroos  granular  nucleated  oells,  bone  cells  in  a 

ent  fluids.     Agreeably  to  this  theory  of  the  rndimentaij  state,  cartilage  not  being  at  all 

formation  of  bone,  Todd  and  Bowman  believe  concerned  in  any  one  stage  o{  its  development 

that  it  grows  chiefiv  by  layers  formed  in  sue-  Whenever  carl^ia^  is  present  in  connection 

cesi^on  on  its  vascular  surfiEuse,  but  also  in  an  with  this  and  similar  bones,  he  maintains  that 

interstitial  manner  after  being  originally  depofr-  it  merely  serves  as  a  support,  without  taking 

ited«    A  most  important  process  of  growm  is  any  part  in  the  ossific  process.    He  not  onlv 

constantly  going  on  in  cartilage  by  ti^e  multi-  does  not  believe  that  the  fonnation  of  bone  al- 

plication  oi  the  cells  and  the  increase  in  their  ways  takes  place  in  cartilage,  but  says  that  the 

dimensions;  in  the  long  bones  this  growth  is  Intra-cartilaginous  oasification  does  not  essen- 

most  active  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Bones  tially  differ  from  the  intra-membranous  form; 

also  increase  b^  tke  addition  of  new  systems  of  that  a  bone  grows  in  length  by  the  oonstant 

lamin£d  on  their  exterior,  and  by  new  involu-  development  ofcartilageceliiB,  and  their  arrange* 

tions  of  the  vascular  surmce  to  form  new  Ha-  ment  in  linear  series,  of  whidi  the  lowest  dip 

Tersian  canals,  as  has  been  proved  by  ezperi-  into  the  cancelli  and  are  absorbed,  while  the 

ments  with  madder  mixed  with  the  food  of  ani-  cancelli  are  continually  invading  the  inter-cel- 

mals;  the  coloring  principle  of  this  substance  lular  spaces  of  the  cartilage;  that  bones  in- 

has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  phosphate  of  lime,  crease  in  diameter  chiefly  by  the  expansion  of 

and  it  affects  first  the  portions  of  bone  in  course  the  external  and  internal  Haversian  canals; 

of  formation^  or  those  nearest  to  the  vascular  that  the  new  osseous  deposit  takes  place  in 

surface.    Wherever  there  is  a  vascular  net- work  fibres^  and  that  a  layer  of  cartilage  is  no  more 

in  the  structure  of  bone,  whether  on  the  peri-  necessary  on  the  external  sur&ces  of  growing 

osteal  or  internal  surfiuse,  there  growth  takes  bones  than  it  is  in  the  medullary  c«lls  ana 

place;  the  exterior  increase  is  strictly  analo-  Haveraan  canals:  that  the  boneoellle^  or  lacu- 

rus  to  the  exogenous  mode  of  growth  in  plants,  nso,  are  not  transformed  nudei  of  cartUage  cor- 
third  mode  in  whidi  bone  grows  seems  to  be  pusdes,  but  take  their  origin  in  the  granular 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  primary  canoeUi  and  cells  noticed  among  the  fibrea  (two  finds  of 
central  Haversian  canals;  by  this  ei^gement  granular  cells  seem  to  exist  in  the  medullair 
of  the  interior  the  strength  of  the  ccSipact  ex-  q)aoes,  one  the  rudimentary  bone  cells  just  al- 
terior  is  increased  without  the  disadvantage  of  luded  to,  and  the  other,  with  regular,  sharply 
an  increase  of  weight.  The  reparative  pow-  defined,  and  often  ydlowish  nudeus,  connected 
er  of  bone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  with  the  elaboration  of  marrow — ^the  latter 
surgeiy.  When  a  bone  is  broken,  blood  is  probably  the  same  as  those  described  by  M. 
efrased,  with  the  coagulum  of  which  a  semi-  Kobin  in  the  GcmtU  midiedUy  Dec  22, 1B49, 
transpiurent  lymph  is  subsequentiy  mingled,  under  the  name  of  medullary  oeDs):  and 
covering  the  sur&oes  of  the  wounded  parts;  in  that,  as  the  bone-cells  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  course  of  2  to  8  weeks  this  is  gradually  complete  corpuscles,  the  canaliculi  are  formed 
condensed  by  an  interstitial  change,  which  con-  by  the  prolongations  of  the  cell  walls.  For 
verts  it  into  a  substance  resembling  temporary  this  author^s  opinions  on  the  mode  of  forma- 
cartilage;  ossification  takes  place  m  this  in  a  tion  of  the  medullary  cavity  and  Haversian 
nearly  uniform  manner,  and  the  whole  is  trans-  canals,  we  must  refer  to  his  *'  Microscopical 
formed  in  from  4  to  6  weeks  into  a  spongy  oe-  Anatomy,''  art.  15.  Space  will  not  permit 
seous  mass  which  holds  the  ends  of  the  bone  any  more  details  on  this  intricate  and  interest- 
together;  this  provisional  ealltu,  as  Dupuy-  ing  subject,  whicb  is  fuUy  discussed  in  the 
tren  called  it,  is  craduaHy  absorbed  during  the  works  cited  above. — ^In  reptiles  and  fishes  the 
succeeding  months,  while  the  permanent  cal-  cancellated  structure  usually  extends  throu^- 
lus  is  bemg  deposited  between  the  contigu-  out  the  shaft,  which  is  not  so  well  divided  into 
ous  surflices  of  the  compact  tissue ;  tiie  per-  solid  bone  and  medullary  cavity  as  it  is  in  mam* 
manent  callus  has  all  the  characters  of  new  malia.  Laeuna  are  highly  characteristio  (^ 
bone.  When  this  reparative  process  is  inter-  true  osseous  structure,.  bSng  never  defident  in 
fered  with  by  meddlesome  surgery  or  consti-  the  minutest  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  hi^er 
tutional  disease,  the  union  takes  place  merely  vertebrata,  though  those  of  fishes  are  occaaon- 
by^  ligament,  constituting  sometimes  a  fedse  ally  destitute  of  them.  The  lacunffi  of  birds  are 
joint. — This  is  the  usually  received  opinion  as  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  mammata, 
to  the  structure  and  growth  of  bone;  but  accu-  and  tho  canaliculi  are  remarkably  tortuons; 
rate  observers  dififer  from  this  view  in  several  in  reptiles  thev  are  remarkably  Ions  and  nar- 
important  particulars ;  and  especially  does  Mr.  row,  and  in  fieuies  very  angular,  with  few  radi- 
Hassall  object  to  some  of  the  above  conclusions,  ations ;  their  size  is  not  in  relation  to  the  size 
This  microscopist  insists  on  what  is  termed  of  the  animal,  since  there  is  no  perceptible  dif- 
intra-membranous,  as  distinguished  from  in-  ference  between  their  size  in  the  large  extinct 
tra-cartil^inoua  ossification ;  the  former  is  iguanodon  and  in  the  smallest  living  lisard.  In 
considered  as  bdonging  to  certain  flat  bones  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sd- 
of  the  cranium,  and  to  the  outer  sur£EU)es  of  the  ence"  O^ndon),  for  1857,  is  an  excellent  paper 
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hj  the  Hev.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis,  on  the  microecopio  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  about  100 
characters  of  bone  as  the  means  of  determin-  years ;  for  the  camel  40,  the  horse  25,  the 
ing  the  class  of  animals  to  which  fossil  bones  ox  and  the  lion  20,  the  dog  10,  the  cat  about 
belong.  After  giving  the  distinguishing  ar-  8,  the  rabbit  5  years.  In  an  elephant  which 
rangement  throughout  the  Tertebrata,  he  died  at  the  age  of  30  years,  the  ends  of  the  bones 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Haversian  were  not  united  to  the  shafts,  so  that  it  may  be 
canals  are  intimately  connected  with  the  move-  confidently  asserted  that  this  animal  lives  more 
ments  and  habits  of  life  of  the  animal  in  which  than  150  years.  Animals  occasionally  live  be- 
they  are  found;  that  the  lacuna  obey  the  same  yond  these  periods,  and  man  has  been  known 
law,  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  strains,  pres-  to  live  160  years:  but  these  are  cases  of  extra- 
sure,  and  requisite  density  of  any  bone ;  that  ordinary  life,  botn  in  animals  and  in  man. 
the  canalicmi  serve  it  also,  but  without  any  BONE,  Hxitbt,  English  enameller,  bom  at 
confusion  of  the  great  classes  of  the  vertebrata;  Truro,  in  OomwalLFeb.  6, 1765,  died  in  Lcm- 
and  that  all  evince  an  admu*able  unity  of  de-  don,  Dec.  IBM.  Brought  up  to  the  art  of 
sign,  and  a  harmonious  correspondence  of  the  painting  upon  china,  wmch  he  learned  in  Bris- 
bones  with  the  muscles,  tendons,  &o.,  of  organ-  toL  he  removed  to  London  at  the  age  of  24, 
ized  beings.  From  the  emarginated  and  fes-  and  was  there  employed  in  enamel  painting  for 
tooned  outline  often  seen  on  sections  of  bone,  watches  and  jewelry.  Having  conceived  the 
Dr.  Oarpenter,  in  his  '*  Principles  of  Human  idea  of  raising  enamel  painting  from  the  mere 
Physiology,"  expresses  the  opinion  tiiat  the  older  hardness  and  dry  effect  of  china  to  the  full 
portions  of  the  osseous  substance  are  removed  depth  and  brilliancy  of  oil  pictures,  he  employ- 
Irom  time  to  time,  and  that  the  irregular  outr  ed  his  leisure  in  executing  enamel  miniatures 
line  thus  presented  by  the  Haversian  spaces  is  of  his  wife  and  himself,  which  were  displayed 
caused  by  the  partial  or  complete  removal  of  and  admired  in  the  royal  academy  exhibitions 
Haversian  systeois;  in  their  stead  newly  formed  of  1780  and  1782.  Soon  after,  he  commenced 
tissue  is  deposited;  this  alternate  absorption  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  miniature 
and  reproduction  takes  place  at  all  times  of  punter  on  ivory,  sometimes  in  enamel.  He 
life,  though  its  energy  diminishes  with  the  in-  increased  the  size  of  his  plates  beyond  any 
creasing  age  of  the  individual;  The  complete  thing  which  had  been  previously  attempted,  and 
development  of  the  osseous  system  characterizes  among  his  most  eminent  productions  is  a  copy 
the  final  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  organism ;  of  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  on  a  plate  18 
the  vertebral  column  does  not  completely  ossi-  inches  by  16,  for  which  he  was  paid  2,200 
fv  in  its  spinous  and  transverse  processes  until  guineas.  In  1811  he  was  elected  a  royal  acade- 
the  25th  or  80th  year  ,*  the  ossification  of  the  mician.  He  produced  8  collections  of  great  cele- 
head  and  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs,  commencing  brity :  1,  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Russell 
soon  after  puberty,  is  not  continued  to  the  family,  from  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  to  that  of 
body  of  the  bone  till  some  years  after;  the  ossi-  William  lY.,  for  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  now 
fioation  of  some  of  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum  in  Wobum  abbey ;  2,  a  set  of  the  principal  roy- 
is  often  not  completed  even  in  quite  advanced  alists  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  exe- 
age ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  united  within  cuted  for  Mr.  Ord,  of  Edgehill,  near  Derby ;  and 
a  few  years  after  birth.  As  long  ago  as  Aris-  8,  85  portraits  of  illustrious  characters  in  the 
totle*s  time,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  animals  reign  of  Elizabetli.  This  series,  which  was  un- 
was  measured  by  their  period  of  growth.  Buf-  finished  at  his  death,  and  had  occupied  25  years 
fon  had  the  same  idea,  for  he  says :  "  The  dura-  of  his  leisure,  was  completed  by  his  son  H.  P. 
tion  of  life,  to  some  extent^may  be  measured  Bone,  who  had  assisted  him  in  all  his  later 
by  the  time  of  growth."    Flourens,  following  works. 

up  this  idea,  divides  life  into  4  periods :  infan-  BONE  ASH.  .  Bones,  when  calcined  in  open 

cy,  from  birth  to  the  20th  year,  at  which  time  fire,  lose  all  their  organic  matters^  and  part  of  the 

the  development  of  the  bones  is  completed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  Uiey  contain,  by  which  their 

the  body  attains  its  full  length ;  youth  is  pro-  weight  is  diminished  about  }.    The  residue  is  a 

longed  to  40,  because  it  is  only  at  that  age  that  dry,  friable,  and  white  mass,  of  the  original  form 

the  increase  of  the  body  in  size  terminates;  of  the  bones.    Pulverized,  the  powder  is  grayish 

manhood  to  70,  and  old  age  to  100  years,  white.    It  consists  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime, 

The  duration  of  ossific  growtii,  then,  has  been  with  some  lime,  fluoride  of  calcium,  carbonate 

made  the  criterion  to  determine  the  physiologi-  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  magnesia, 

cal  duration  of  animal  life.    Animals  and  man  The  sulphur  of  the  sulpnate  comes  from  the 

grow  only  until  union  takes  place  between  the  cartilage.   Prepared  from  the  bones  of  cattle,  the 

shafts  and  the  ends  of  the  bones;  this  union  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  about  90  per 

occurs  in  man  at  the  age  of  20  years,  in  the  cent;  from  human  bones  about  86  per  cent  0th- 

oamel  at  8,  in  the  horse  at  5,  in  the  ox  and  er  matters  may  be  removed  by  dissolving  in  hy- 

lion  at  4,  in  the  dog  at  2,  in  the  cat  at  1^,  drochlorio  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia, 

and  in  the  rabbit  at  1  year.    Recent  observa-  when  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  very  small 

tions  go  to  show  that  animals  live  about  5  times  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  alone  are  left 

their  period  of  growth ;  this  would  give,  ao-  in  the  solution.  Bone  ash,  ground  to  powder,  is 

cording  to  Flourens,  as  the  age  at  which  man  made  into  a  paste  wiUi  gum>water,or  beer  and 

should  arrive,  if  he  lived  in  accordance  with  water,  and  moulded  into  the  form  of  cups,  called 
VOL.  m. — 31 
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cupels,  which  are  used  in  the  process  of  cupella-  ing  the  liquid  dear  and  limpid ;  tius  is  matly 
tioD.  This  is  separating  silver  or  gold  from  facilitated  by  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiliug 
lead,  by  melting  the  alloy  of  the  metals  in  the  point.  Vegetable  charcoal  possesses  the  same 
cupel,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  cur-  property  ako,  but  in  a  much  less  degree;  un- 
rent  of  air,  which  oxidizes  the  lead,  converting  less,  perhaps,  peat  charcoal  should  prove,  as 
it  into  litharge.  This  is  absorbed  by  the  bone  statea  by  a  French  authority,  to  be  on  exception 
ash  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  till  the  precious  to  the  other  vegetable  charcoals,  and  be  nearly 
unoxidizable  metal  is  at  last  left  pure  and  alone  as  efficient  a  decolorizer  as  animal  coal.  From 
in  the  cupel.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  the  year  1800  wood-coal  continued  to  be  used 
same  manner  on  the  large  scale  and  in  small  for  decolorizing  crude  sirups,  for  which  purpose 
assays.  When  carefully  prepared,  and  freed  it  was  about  this  time  recommended  by  Lowitz, 
from  foreign  matters  by  levigation,  bone  ash  is  chemist  of  Bt.  Petersburg;  but,  in  1811,  IL 
called  burnt  hartshorn,  and  is  used  for  cleaning  Ilguier,  of  Montpellier,  discovered  the  strong- 
articles  of  Jewelry,  er  power  of  animal  charcoal  to  effect  this 
BONE  BLACK.  When  bones  are  burned  in  purpose,  and  this  being  put  in  practice  the 
close  vessels  at  a  red  heat,  a  black  carbona-  next  year  by  Desfosses  and  Payen,  it  has  since 
ceous  substance  is  left,  of  about  one-half  their  superseded  the  use  of  vegetable  coal.  Althou^ 
original  weight;  that,  when  ground  to  powder,  this  property  of  charcoal  has  been  ably  investi- 
is  called  bone  black.  The  name  ivory  black  gated  by  distinguished  chemists,  as  Bussy,  Payen, 
should  properly  be  limited  to  the  finer  and  and  Desfosses,  it  does  not  yet  clearly  appear  upon 
more  expensive  article  prepared  from  ivory,  what  it  is  dependent,  nor  whether  it  acts  me- 
The  volatile  products  of  the  distillation  of  bones  chanically  or  chemically.  M.  Bussy  has  shown 
are  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal  vapors.  The  that  bone  black  used  for  decoloring  an  indigo 
latter  may  be  collected,  as  they  sometimes  are,  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  this 
in  forming  with  them  salts  of  ammonia.  The  diluted  with  water,  does  not  give  the  slightest 
fixed  products,  which  constitute  animal  char-  trace  of  sulphate  of  indigo  by  repeated  washing, 
coal,  or  bone  black,  consist  of  phosphate  and  but  does  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  Treated,  how- 
carbonate  of  lime  88  per  cent.,  nitrogenized  ever,  with  an  alkalme  wash,  the  charcoal  gives 
charcoal  10,  and  carburet  or  siliciuret  of  iron  up  the  indigo ;  thus  appearing  as  if  it  acted  as 
2  per  cent.  The  powder  resembles  that  of  veg-  a  weak  base,  and  the  coloring  matter  as  an  acid, 
etable  charcoal,  out  is  more  dense  and  less  There  are  also  other  reasons  for  supposing  that 
combustible,  and  its  ashes  are  not  so  readily  coloring  matters  generally  act  as  acids.  The 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  as  those  of  charcoal,  efficiency  of  the  charcoal  is  greatly  dependent 
The  process  of  preparing  the  material  varies  upon  its  being  iu  a  minute  state  of  division.  The 
according  as  the  ammoniacal  vapors  are  saved,  or  earthy  matters  combined  with  the  carbon  of 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  former  case  the  bones,  no  doubt,  have  great  influence  in  efiect- 
bones,  cleaned  of  their  fatty  matters,  are  carbon-  ing  this  condition.  Vegetable  coal  attains  it  to 
ized  in  cast-iron  cylinders,  which  connect  by  a  some  extent,  and  the  decolorizing  property 
8-inch  pipe  with  the  condensing  apparatus.  The  also,  by  being  finely  comminuted  previous  to 
cylinders  are  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  86  hours,  charring,  and  mixed  with  pulveria^  pumice, 
when  the  charred  bones  are  taken  out,  and  the  quartz,  or  calcined  bones,  or  with  some  chemi- 
cylinders  are  refilled.  The  bones  are  then  ground  cally  acting  ingredient,  as  carbonate  of  potasea. 
in  mills.  The  volatile  products  are,  in  some  The  most  powerful  decolorizer  is  charcoal  ob- 
instances,  discharged  under  the  fire,  by  which  tained  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue  by 
they  are  consumed,  and  their  disagreeable  odor  calcining  animal  matter  with  potassa.  It  is  the 
destroyed.  In  this  way,  also,  they  afford  some  purest  form  of  charcoal,  freed  by  the  potassa 
heat,  and  save  fuel.  By  the  other  process,  the  from  its  nitrogen,  and  reduced  by  chemical  seg- 
bones  are  put  in  cast-iron  pots,  which  contdn  regation  to  the  finest  particles.  Carbon  ob- 
each  about  25  pounds,  and  these  are  put  together  tained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda  also 
in  pairs,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  luted.  They  are  possesses  tliis  property  in  a  high  degree,  from 
then  piled  up  in  an  oven  or  kUn,  the  entrances  the  fine  state  of  division  in  which  its  p^cles 
to  which  are  tightly  bricked  up,  except  those  are  found,  so  tliat  it  would  appear  to  be  by  no 
for  the  admission  of  the  fiame  from  the  furnace  means  peculiar  to  animal  charcoal  Even  other 
connected  with  the  kiln,  and  the  opening  into  substances  than  carbon  are  observed  to  possess 
the  chimney.  The  pots  are  well  heated  for  the  same  property,  as  has  been  shown  by  E. 
16  to  18  hours  by  the  fiame  playing  around  Filhol,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron  reduced 
them,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  combustible  by  hydrogen,  &c.  Beside  extracting  the  col- 
vapors  which  issue  from  the  bones.  Much  of  or  of  fluids,  animal  charcoal  takes  away  Uie 
the  volatile  matters  passes  off  unconsumed  bitter  principle  from  bitter  infusions,  and  io- 
through  the  chimney,  and  difitises an  intolerable  dine  also  from  its  solutions;  and  it  is  found 
odor  around  the  neighborhood.  This  might  by  Graliam,  that  various  inorganic  substances 
be  remedied  by  conveying  them  through  a  are  abstracted  from  their  solutions,  as  lime 
second  fire,  kept  up  with  dry  wood,  before  al-  from  lime  water,  and  metallic  oxides,  as  lead, 
lowing  them  to  escape. — ^The  valuable  property  from  solution  in  water.  Bone  black  that  has 
possessed  by  bone  black  is  its  absorbing  com-  been  once  used  for  refining  sirups,  may  be  re- 
pletely  the  color  of  organic  solutions,  and  leav-  vived,  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose  again. 
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The  prooe»  oonMsts  in  thoroughly  washing  oat  given  in  the  article  on  agrionltoral  chemistry 

the  saccharine  matters  absorhed,  and,  in  some  in  the  ^^  £ncydop6ddia  Britannioa;"  and  the 

establishments,  in  dissolying  the  lime,  which  is  thurd  is  of  dry  ox-bones,  by  Berzelins. 

also  taken  up  by  the  bone  black,  by  long-con-      j.  Phosphate  of  UmeL «.8 

tinned  digestion  in  water  acidulated  with  hy-         Water ILO 

drochloric  acid.  The  charcoal  is  then  again  cal-         S?iw!lv«/ii«; aI 

.  •  .i«  •    -CI  IV  l/arDonate  or  lime 4.0 

cmed  m  crucibles,  or,  asm  France,  in  reverbera-         Bitumen 4.4 

tory  furnaces.   High  steam  is  said  also  to  restore         BUiea........ 4. 

its  property,  but  this  cannot  remove  the  lime.  LuffiSl!*.  .!^!!*!*:::::::::::;:::::;:::::  ir 

Several  forms  of  furnace  have  been  contrived  in  Oxide  of  iron..'.'.!.!!.!'..!!'.!!!!'.!.!!'.'.!'..!..!  05 

England  to  effect  this  purpose ;  and  retorts  are  ^^ 

used  which  hold  50  pounds  of  charcoal,  and  in  = 

which  the  reburning  is  completed  in  16  to  20  _  _     ,  ^    .„                                       ^^_ 

minutes.— Beside  its  use  for  decoloring  sirups,  ^  wl2£  „!* .  .  l^f.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.';;.'.'.'.': !!!!!!!!!!  ^S 

bone  black  is  also  applied  to  extract  from  spirits  Chrganic'matteir*. ! '.   '.                            '.  \  8».i8 

distilled  from  grain  the  volatile  poisonous  oil,  MSi^iV.'/.V.V.V.V.'.V.'.!:! !!!::!! !!:!!::!!!  o!8o 

oallednisd  oil,  which  gives  to  the  liquors  a  dis-         Baipharioadd 8.15 

agreeable  taste.    It  is  also  a  disinfecting  agent.         8*^» , ,  0.8O 

For  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes  bone  ioa60 

black  reqmres  to  be  purified,  that  is,  freed  from  

the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  which         Ammoni*  in  the  orgwlc  matter. ._^ 

constitute  its   principal  part.    Dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  used  to  dissolve  these  out,  and  the  ^  ^^'**'1S?*'^  ^'  ^^^  '^^  •  "***•  flnoride  o' 
residue,  being  well  washed,  is  pure  animal  car-  Bone  gSiaSiw.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'!!.'.*!. !.'!!!.'!!.'.'!!!!!!  sidn 
hoa.    It  is  used  to  absorb  the  active  principles  Carbonate  ot  ii'me'.'.'./.'. .'.'.! !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  &85 

of  punto  from  their  boiUng  tafta.ionj.  the  IX'»?.uSraJSdi if- ;idiii: ::::::.•.  IS 

charcoal,  after  being  well  washed  and  dned,  is  

then  mixed  with  boiling  alcohol,  to  which  it  ^^^ 
imparts  the  principle  it  absorbed  from  the  vege- 
table infusion,  and  an  alcoholic  extract  is  ob-  So  valuable  is  this  substance  regarded  as  a  ma- 
tained.  The  alcohol  then  may  be  distilled  of^  nure  in  England,  that  in  the  report  of  the 
and  the  pure  substance  recovered.  Quinia,  Doncaster  agricultural  association  it  is  stated 
strychnia,  and  many  other  vegetable  principles,  that  1  wagon-load  of  small  drill  bone  dust  is 
are  thus  procured.  The  purified  article  is  found  equal  to  40  or  50  loads  of  fold  manure.  Upon 
to  be  an  antidote  to  vegetable  and  animal  poi-  thin  and  sandy  land  it  is  particularly  effective, 
sons.  Dr.  B.  H.  Band,  of  Philadelphia,  has  «id  continues  to  act  for  several  successive 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  strongest  vege-  crops.  It  is  best  applied  when  mixed  with 
table,  poisons  may  be  taken  with  impunity  if  earth  and  fermented,  and  at  the  rate  of  25 
mixed  with  it. — ^Thj&  refuse  animal  black  of  the  bushels  of  fine  bone  dust  and  40  of  broken 
sugar  refiner  is  largely  used  as  a  manure,  par-  bones  to  the  acre.  It  is  also  used  as  a  top 
ticularly  in  France.  From  the  investigations  dressing,  sown  broadcast  and  by  the  drilL  Pas- 
of  M.  A.  de  Bomanet,  it  appears  that,  in  old  ture  and  grass  hmds  are  greatly  benefited  by 
soils  exhausted  othumm,  it  produces  no  effect,  it;  white  clover  springs  up  wherever  it  falls; 
having  none  of  this  substance  to  restore  to  the  &nd  the  turnip  crop  is  largely  increased  by  its 
soil.  But  it  gives  out  the  ammonia  it  had  taken  application. — In  this  place,  the  use  of  dis- 
np  in  the  sirups,  and  neutralizes  the  bitter  and  solved  bones  may  also  be  noticed.  By  treating 
acid  principles  of  healthy  or  new  soils;  the  bones  with  i  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
phosphates,  too,  it  contains  are  rendered  solu-  and  as  much  water,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
Die  in  water,  and  are  thus  furnished  to  the  deprived  of  half  its  base,  and  converted  into 
grains  that  require  them.  a  superphosphate,  which  is  wholly  soluble  in 
BONE  DUST.  Bones  are  crushed  and  ground  water.  The  lime  taken  from  the  phosphate 
to  dust  for  manmre.  The  finer  the  dust,  the  nnites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes  a 
more  rapid  is  its  action ;  the  coarser  the  parti-  sulphate.  The  mixture,  after  undergoing  this 
cles,  the  longer  is  their  effect  slowly  given  out  process,  is  a  dry  mass,  which  is  sold  by  the 
This  substance  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  name  of  suoerphosphate  of  lime.  The  follow- 
plants  from  its  affording  them  several  of  the  ing  are  analyses  of  2  of  the  best  varieties  of 
constituents  they  require.    The  following  anal-  the  English  article : 

yses  show  what  these  ingredients  are:    The         Water iojjo        »«t 

phosphate  of  lime  of  the  solid  bone,  and  the         Organio matter'.'... '.'.'.*.'.'...'.' 86.4T        i«.i8 

ammonia  furnished  by  the  organic  matters  con-  L^X%  Vime! ! :';.'.'.V. !!!!!!!!!  itu        ii:S 

nected  with  it,  are  particularly  beneficial.    The         fiaiphurio  add 14.40        UM 

first  analysis  is  of  a  fossil  horse  byBraconot,         ^^'''^^ J-g         Ht 

quoted  by  Johnston  in  his  treatise  on  manures ; * 1—      

the  second  is  an  analysis  of  what  is  called  a  loo-oo      ^<»-oo 

very  excellent  sample  of  the  prepared  article^         Ammonia TTf       "Tw 

consisting  mostly  of  the  bones  of  the  horse,  SoinMe  phMphatM.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'  tt.9r    •   19.68 
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The  oommercial  saperphoephates  do  not  ofton  lensitive  little  girl,  her  &ther  took  her  home 

oontain  so  large  a  proportion  of  solnbie  phos-  and  instmcted  her  in  the  art  of  drawing.   From 

phates,  bat  are  sometimes  nearly  entirely  de-  her  earliest  childhood  she  displayed  an  intniUve 

noient  in  them ;  and  as  it  is  this  principally  love  of  nature,  and  after  having  studied  for  4 

which  gives  them  value,  too  great  care  cannot  years  the  works  of  the  great  masters  at  the 

be  taken  to  ascertain  their  composition  before  Louvre,  she  returned,  when  the  time  came  for 

purchasing,  and  those  particularly  should  be  a  selection  of  the  speciality  of  her  art  to  the 

regarded  as  of  inferior  quality,  which  contain  predilections  of  her  childhood,  and  uie  first 

carbonate  of  lime  or  of  magnesia.  works  which  she  presented  at  the  exhibition  of 

BONE  EARTH.    This  term  is  loosely  ap-  1841,  were  taken  from  natural  history,  and 

plied,  sometimes  to  bone  ash,  of  which  cupels  represented  sheep,  goats,  and   rabbits.     She 

are  made,  and  sometimes  to  the  earthy  pnos-  did  not  content  herself  with  the  ordinary  studies 

phates  which  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  artists,  but  visited  the  butchers^  shambles  in 

of  bones.    This  is  its  signification  wlm  used  Paris,  in  order  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  ani- 

in  animal  chemistry.  mals.  This  accounted  fbr  her  success.  Since  that 

BONELIJ,  Fiujrcssoo  Aitdbba,  an  Italian  timeshehascontinued  to  send  pictures  of  animals 

naturalist  ana  entomologist,  noted  for  hb  pub-  to  the  annual  exhibition  in  Paris,  as  Le  ehewxl 

lioation  on  Sardinian  birds,  bom  1784,  died  d  vendre^  Chevaux  wrtofni  de  rabreuvairy  ChS' 

Nov.  18,  1880,  at  Turin,  where  he  was  for  vaux  dana  une  prairie.    Her  most  successful 

many  years  professor  of  zoology  and  director  of  works  of  that  period  were :  Let  trots  mouaque- 

the  cabinet  of  natural  history.  tairee^  Uh  Prcvpeau  ehemiTutnty  La  rencontre, 

BONESET,  or  Thobouoh-Wobt,  the  herb  eu^  Uh  ejfet  du  matin.  In  1848  she  exhibited  a 
fatorium  perfoUatum,  an  indigenous  perennial  buU  and  a  sheep,  modelled  by  herself  in  bronze, 
plant,  growing  in  moist  places,  distinguished  by  and  received  m>m  the  hands  of  Horace  Yernet 
the  perfoliate  character  of.  its  leaves,  each  pair  the  1st  dass  medal  and  a  splendid  Sdvree  vase, 
of  whidx  are  at  right  angles  to  those  imme-  Her  master-work,  Le  labourage  NizemaUy 
diately  above  and  below.  It  is  a  bitter  weed  which  was  produced  in  1850,  attracted  great  at- 
or  vegetable  tonic,  with  a  faint  odor  and  a  tention  at  the  exhibition,  and  received  the  honor 
strong  bitter  taste.  Hot  water  extracts  its  of  a  place  in  the  Luxembom^.  She  has  since 
virtues^  which  are  believed  to  reside  chiefly  in  exhibited  unfinished  in  Paris,  Vachee  et  mour 
a  bitter  principle.  The  cold  infuuon  acts  as  a  tone  dans  vn  ehemin  ereux,  and  Le  marehS  avx 
mild,  pleasant  tonic ;  the  hot  infusion  as  a  dia-  ehetaux.  The  latter  picture  was  much  ad- 
phoretic,  and,  when  very  strong,  as  an  emetic,  mired  at  the  French  exhibition  in  London  of 
Strong  infusions  of  boneset  leaves  are  used  1865,  affording  to  the  critics  a  field  for  oompari- 
as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  cases  of  son  with  Landseer,  and  achieving  wide-spread 
ague,  and  sometimes  with  success ;  but  it  is  not  popularity  in  England  under  the  name  of  the 
uwaystobereliedon.  Apintofboilingwateris  "Horse  Fair."  This  remarkable  picture  was 
poured  upon  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  a  bought  by  M.  Gambart,  a  French  printseDer  of 
pint  of  cold  water  upon  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  London,  for  $8,000^d  has  since  passed  into  the 
leaves,  and  allowed  to  stand  2  hours :  it  is  then  possession  of  Mr.  W illiam  P.  Wright,  of  Wee- 
strained  for  use.  A  weak  cold  iufusion  is  good  nawken,  N.  J.  Its  recent  public  exhibition  in 
for  all  cases  of  debility  where  tonics  are  pre-  New  York  was  numerously  attended  and  elicit- 
scribed.  For  ague,  as  much  should  be  taken  ed  great  admiration.  She  studied  18  months  on 
as  the  stomach  will  bear,  and  it  should  be  this  picture,  re^larly  attending  the  horse  mar- 
drunk  warm.  ket  in  Paris  twice  a  week.  Her  success  extricat- 

BONET,  JuAK  Pablo,  a  Spanish  teacher  of  ed  her  fiither  from  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  17th  ceutury,  distin-  ments,  by  procuring  him  the  post  of  director  of 
guished  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  class,  the  free  school  of  design  for  c^ls  in  1847,  but 
and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work,  Beduc-  he  did  not  live  long  to  eigoyhis  improved  posi- 
cion  de  laa  letrae  y  artes  para  eneenar  a  hablar  a  tion,  and  died  in  1849.  The  title  of  direct- 
2a<mu<^«,  which  was  published  in  Madrid,  1620.  reas  was  then  conferred  upon  Mile.  Bon- 
It  explained  his  method  of  instruction,  contain-  heur,  but  the  real  head  of  tne  school  is  her 
ed  the  first  alphabet  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  sister  Juliette,  now  Madame  Pevrol,  although 
was  of  good  service  to  Dalgamo,  Wallis,  and,  a  Rosa  goes  there  once  a  week,  and  exerts  a  good 
century  later,  to  the  Abb6  de  PEp^e,  who  ac-  infiuenoe  by  her  cooperation.  Mile.  Rosa  hves 
knowledged  his  indebtment  to  Bonet^s  labors,  in  a  little  secluded  cottage,  in  the  Rue  d'Assaa, 

BONIlEnR,  Rosa,  a  French  painter,  born  at  near  the  Rue  de  Yaugirard,  and  regularly  works 

Bordeaux,  May  22,  1822.    In  1829  her  father,  18  hours  out  of  the  24,  painting  from  6  in  the 

Raymond   Bonheur,  a   painter,    removed   to  morning  till  night-fall,  when  she  draws  until 

Paris  and  put  his  daughter  in  a  boardings  post  midnight     She    possesses   2  horses,   5 

school,  and  also  apprenticed  her  for  some  time  goats,  an  ox,  a  cow,  8  donkevs,  and  sheep,  do^ 

to  a  seamstress,  but  she  did   not  take   any  birds,  and  poultry,  which  she  uses  as  models, 

interest  either  in  books  or  needles ;  and  as.  She  has  been  of  late  engaged  on  a  work  illns- 

moreover,  the  sneers  of  ill-bred  children  of  trative  of  donkeys.  Beade  the  works  which  have 

wealthier  parents  at  the  poverty  of  her  dress  appeared  at  edibitions,  her  portfolios  are  sud 

became  a  constant  source  of  vexation  for  the  to  contain  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  and 
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sketobes,  which  she  has  hitherto  refused  to  of  Boni,  who  also  gave  great  trouble  to  Gen. 
sell.  Her  ^eat  force  is  in  her  faithfuhiess  to  Van  der  Cappellen,  the  first  Dutch  governor- 
nature.  The  boldness  and  independence  of  her  general  after  the  British  evacuation. — The  cap- 
own  character  inspire  her  pencil,  and  free  her  ital,  Boni,  an  inconsiderable  native  town,  is  near 
gictures  from  all  conventionality.  Beside  the  the  shores  of  the  bay,  lat  l""  87'  S.,  long.  126^ 
tther  and  sister  already  mentioned,  2  brothers  82'  £. 
of  Mile.  Bonheur  have  attained  some  artistic  BONIFACE,  the  name  of  9  popes  of  the 
distinction,  Auguste  as  a  painter,  and  Isidore  Boman  Catholic  church.  I  The  successor  of 
as  a  sculptor.  Pope  Zosimus  in  418.  The  emperor  Honorius 
BONHILL,  a  village  and  parish  of  Dum-  supported  him  bv  his  aid  in  the  pontifical  chair 
bartonshire,  Scotland,  at  the  lower  extrem-  against  the  archdeacon  Eulalius.  8t.  Augustine 
ity  of  Loch  Lomond,  noted  as  the  birth-  dedicated  to  this  pontiff  the  4  books  which 
place  of  Smollett  In  1851  it  had  a  popula-  he  wrote  against  the  Pelagians.  HedfedinSept 
lion  of  7,642,  mostly  employed  in  the  bleach  422.  II.  Succeeded  Felix  lY.  in  629.  In  the 
fields  and  print  works  of  the  Leven  valley.  EpUtola  Bomanorum  F<mt\fieum  there  is  a  let- 
BONI,  a  territory  of  the  island  of  Glebes,  ter  written  by  him  to  St.  Cesarius  of  Aries.  He 
and  one  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Bugis  na-  died  in  682.  HI.  Succeeded  Sabinianus  in  607. 
tion,  bounded  N.  by  W^oo  territory,  £.  by  the  He  convoked  a  council  of  72  bishops,  in  which 
bay  of  Boni,  S.  by  Boolekumba  and  Bonthain,  and  certain  laws  were  passed  against  making  succes- 
W.  by  territories  of  Mangkasara  or  Macassar  sors  to  popes  or  bishops  dunng  their  lifetime.  He 
tribes ;  area,  2,850  sq,  m. ;  pop.  90,000.  This  died  Nov.  10,  in  the  same  year.  lY.  Son  of  a 
territory  is  mountainous,  but,  though  contiguous  physician  of  Yaleria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
to  the  great  volcanic  belt  of  the  archipelago,  succeeded  Boniface  IIL  The  emperor  Phocas 
exhibits  no  traces  of  volcanic  action.  Lompoo-  gave  him  the  Pantheon,  which  was  built  in 
Batang  (great  pillar),  its  highest  peak,  and  the  honor  of  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods,  by  Marcus 
loftiest  in  Celebes,  attains  an  elevation  of  8,200  Agrippa.  Boniface  lY.  changed  it  into  a  church, 
feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Lake  Labaya,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  under 
or,  as  called  by  the  natives,  Taparang-Danau,  the  invocation  of  the  blessed  virgin  and  all  the 
in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  this  territory^  is  a  beau-  saints.  He  died  in  615.  Y.  A  Neapolitan,  snc- 
tiful  sheet  of  water,  24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  ceeded  Pope  Deusdedit  in  619.  He  died  625. 
with  an  average  depth  of  6  fathoms,  and  abounds  He  forbade  civil  judges  to  take  away  from  the 
in  fish.  It  is  bordered  on  all  ndes  by  a  luxuri-  churches  by  force  those  who  had  sought  there 
ant  and  richly  diversified  tropical  growth,  ex-  the  right  of  asylum.  YI.  Poms  after  Formo- 
oept  at  the  mouths  of  the  numeroua  little  sus  in  896,  occupied  the  throne  only  18 
streams  that  empty  into  it,  where  clearings,  and  days.  Having  been  uncanonically  elected,  he 
beautiful,  picturesque  little  villages,  attest  the  is  considered  as  one  of  the  anti-popes ;  his 
industry,  skill,  ana  civilized  tastes  of  the  Bugis  name  is,  however,  left  among  the  list  of  popes,  in 
people.  This  lake  is  enlivened  by  an  active  in-  order  that  no  change  might  be  made  in  the  chro- 
temal  trade.  More  than  a  hundred  sail  of  pa-  nological  computations.  YIL  Also  considered 
dewahans,  or  Bugis  prahua,  of  an  average  bur-  as  an  anti-pope,  succeeded,  in  974,  Benedict  YI., 
den  of  40  tons  each,  have  been  counted  upon  who  died  from  strangulation.  He  was  expellea 
its  waters  at  one  time,  while  numbers  of  them  after,  a  month,  but  again  occupied  the  see  some 
descend  the  Chinrana  river,  the  only  outlet  of  months  after  the  death  of  tfohn  XIY.,  when 
the  lake,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  Boni.  and  he  died  suddenly  in  the  month  of  Dec.  984. 
proceed  thence  to  the  remotest  points  of  the  YHI.  Originally  named  Benedktto  Gajbtani 
archipelago  to  collect  pearls  in  the  Arroo  group,  born  at  Anagni,  in  the  papal  states,  about  1228, 
and  tripang  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  or  to  died  in  Rome,  Oct.  11,  1808.  He  was  one 
obtain  Ihropean  products  at  Batavia  and  Singa-  of  tiie  most  prominent  personages  in  mediseval 
pore.  This  state  is  governed  by  a  confederacy  history,  and  his  character  and  career  have  been 
of  nobles,  who  elect  a  sovereign  from  the  patri-  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  both  witliin 
oian  order,  and  generally  a  female.  When  An-  and  without  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Ha 
tonio  Gralvaon,  tlie  heroic  Portuguese  governor  finished  his  academic  studies  at  the  university 
of  the  Moluccas,  challenged  the  king  of  Boni  to  of  Paris,  but  is  sdd  to  have  subsequently  studied 
flin^le  combat  to  decide  a  personal  difference,  the  canon  law  at  Bologna.  About  1255  ho 
and  save  the  blood  of  their  men,  the  native  visited  England ;  in  1280  he  went  to  Germany 
prince,  when  in  the  field,  quailed  before  the  as  secretary  of  a  papal  legate;  in  1281  he  was 
European  and  fled ;  but  his  sister,  who,  with  made  a  cardinal  by  Msuctin  I Y.,  who  allowed 
his  seraglio,  accompanied  the  army,  mounted  a  him  to  receive  the  revenues  of  12  benefices,  7 
horse,  and  galloping  forth,  with  lance  in  posi-  of  itxem  being  in  France  and  one  in  England, 
tion,  defied  the  European,  whose  gallantry  was  The  honors  and  emoluments  which  he  had  re- 
so  moved  as  to  retire  at  once  from  the  territo-  ceived  were  accompanied,  on  the  other  hand, 
ry  of  Boni.  This  girl  was  immediately  elevated  even  in  that  epoch,  by  grave  accusations  of  im- 
to  the  throne.  The  English,  during  their  occu-  morality  and  irreligion,  which  have  since  been 
pation  of  the  Netherlands  possessions  in  the  set  aside  as  unfounded.  He  was  papal  legate 
archipelago,  met  with  a  spirited  resistance  to  in  France  in  1290,  while  Philip  the  Fair,  after- 
their  encroachments  from  Arong  Datoo,  queen  ward  hia  antagonist,  was  yet  young ;  and  he 
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dJseharged  the  same  office  in  Sicily  and  Porta-  Talid  without  the  papal  aanction,  rebaked  Philip 
gaL    .^Jter  the  deaUi  of  Nicholas  IV^  in  1292,  the  Fair  for  his  treatment  of  Guido^f  Flanders, 
the  papal  chair  remained  vacant  for  27  months,  and  by  special  legates  commanded  the  2  prinet- 
bnt  at  last  the  oondave  fixed  upon  a  hermit  80  pal  contending  kings  to  cease  hostilities.  There 
years  old,  of  Sulmona,  who  became  pope,  July  were  new  sources  of  discord  between  Philip  and 
5, 1294,  under  the  title  of  GoBlestin  Y .    He  was  the  pope,  and,  in  Dec.  1801,  the  latter  pro- 
incompetent  to  the  office,  and.  soon  desired  to  claimed  the  boJl  AtucuUa  Dei,  and  convoked  a 
abdicate,  bui  doubts  existed  as  to  the  legality  council  of  the  French  bishops  at  Borne  to  ex- 
of  such  A  step.  However,  it  was  taken  Dec.  18,  amine  the  conduct  of  King  Fhilip,  at  the  same 
1294,  and  11  days  afterward  Cardinal  Gaetani  time  affirming  it  to  l>e  heretical  not  to  believe 
was  chosen  as  his  successor  bv  the  conclave  aa-  that  the  king  was  subject  to  the  pope  in  seo- 
tembled  at  Gasteinuovo,  near  Naples.  His  entry  ular  as  well  as  spiritual  affiiirs.    The  French 
into  Bome  was  attended  with  extraordinary  nation,  however,  barons  and  dergy,  opposed  the 
pomp,  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  king  of  Bohe-  pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  supported  their 
mia  holding  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  and  serving  xing;  and  it  was  formally  declarod  bv  the  8 
him  at  table  with  their  crowns  on.    His  weak  estates,  that  the  king  held  his  power  in  fief  to  no 
predecessor,  Ccslestin,  having  manifested  a  dis-  one,  and  in  secular  matters  was  subject  to  God 
position  to  withdraw  his  abdication,  Boniface  alone.    The  bishops  were  forbidden  to  attend 
caused   lum  to   be   put  in    confinement,  as  the  council  at  Borne,  which,  therefore,  was  never 
some   have   alleged,  using  great  cruelty  to-  held,  and  in  1802  the  buU  Uham  sanetam  af- 
ward  him,  but  as  others  maintain,  and  among  firmed  the  claims  of  the  pope,  setting  forth  that 
them  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  "Essays,"  treating  the  church  wields  2  swords,  the  q)iritual  and 
him  with  kindness,  until  his  death.  May  19, 1296.  the  secular,  but  that  the  secular  is  subordinate 
Italy  and  Europe  were  at  this  time  distracted  to  the  spiritual,  and  that  therefore  kings,  who 
by  feuds  and  wars.    While  fierce  factions  threw  hold  the  former,  are  subject  to  the  pope,  who 
the  Italian  states  into   confusion,  there  was  holds  the  latter.    The  bishops  of  France  were 
strife  between  Adolphus  of  Nassau  and  Albert  of  again  convoked  under  pain  of  exoommunication, 
Austria,  in  Germany,  and  between  Philip  the  but  Philip  ordered  the  sequestration  of  the 
Fair  of  France,  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  property  of  every  one  who  should  be  absent 
BonifiuM  increased  the  tumult  of  the  times  by  from  his  diocese,  and  in  his  turn  summoned  a 
publishing,  in  1296,  his  famous  bull,  OUrieii  general  council  at  Lyons  to  Judge  the  pope.    To 
iaieotj  by  which  he  forbade  the  dergy.  under  this  council  the  university  of  Paris  and  a  large 
pun  of  excommtpication,  to  pay  without  the  con*  number  of  prelates  adhered ;  the  excommunica- 
sent  of  the  holy  see  any  subsidy  or  tax  on  any  tion  of  Philip  followed,  April  18, 1808 ;  and  in 
ecdedastical  property,  and  extended  the  ex-  June  succeeding  the  assembled  estates  of  France 
communication  to  the  emperors,  kings,  or  princes  declared  the  pope  a  criminal  and  a  heretic, 
who  should  impose  such  subsidy.    In  France,  The  king  sent  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  one 
such  imposts  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  of  the  proscribed  family,  to  Bome,  with  ftiU 
royal  income,  and  the  vigor  with  which  Philip  power  to  seize  the  pope  and  bring  him  before 
the  Fair,  pressed  by  the  necessities  of  his  war  the  council  of  Lyons.    They  armed  about  800 
with  England,  resisted  the  bull,  and  retaliated  malcontent  Italian  nobles,  surprised  Anagni, 
b^  forbidding  any  money  to  be  exported  firom  the  residence  of  Boniface,  forced  the  palace, 
his  kingdom  to  Bome,  obliged  the  pope  to  re-  and  seized  the  person,  diamonds,  and  papers  of 
tract,  and  to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  raised  in  France  the  pope,  and  guarded  him  as  a  prisoner.    Co- 
as  before.     He  became  soon  after  embroiled  lonna  is  said  to  have  struck  the  supreme  pontiff 
with  the  Colonna  family,  one  of  the  most  pow-  a  blow  on  this  occasion,  but  the  statement  is 
erful  in  Italy,  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  disputed.    After  8  days  Boniface  was  rescued 
the  abdication  of  Coelestin,  and  denied  the  by  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  and  &ken  to 
vahdity  of  the  election  of  the  new  pope.    Two  Bome,  where  he  was  protected  in  the  Vatican 
members  of  this  family,  who  were  cardinals,  by  the  Orsini ;   but  the  violent  commotion  he 
were  deprived  of  their  dignities ;  they  were  all  had  gone  through  caused  his  death  85  days  after 
excommunicated,  their  descendants  were  con*  his  captivity.    It  was  the  lot  of  Boniface  to 
demned  to  civil  degradation  to  the  4th  genera-  count  Dante  among  his  enemies,  and  the  fierce 
tion.  their  castles  and  their  city,  Prsneste,  were  Ghibelline  poet  writes  with  partisan  severity 
totally  destroyed,  and  Frederic  of  Aragon,  whom  against  the  chief  of  the  Guelpns.    IX.    Pietbo 
they  had  supported,  was  ordered  to  renounce  Tomaoklu,  bom  in  Naples,  became  successor 
the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  to  evacuate  the  of  Urban  VI.,  at  Bome,  Nov.  2,  1389,  while 
island.    The  Colonnas  took  refuge  in  France,  the  anti-pope  Clement  YII.  resided  at  Avignon, 
The  war  between  France  and  England  had  in-  died  in  Bome  Oct.  1,  1404.    He  was  a  very 
volved  almost   every  European   power,    and  handsome  and  accomplished  man  of  the  world 
Boniface  undertook  to  interfere  as  a  superior  at  the  time  of  his  elevation,  but  not  much 
authority.    He  censured  the  king  of  Denmark  skilled  in  the  administration  or  laws  of  the 
and  his  brother,  forbade  the  king  of  Naples  to  church.     He  recognized  Ladislas  of  Hungaxy 
treat  with  Frederic,  elected  king  of  Sicily,  sum-  as  king  of  Naples  in  1890,  and  celebrated  2 
moned  to  Bome  Albert  I.,  king  of  Germany,  jubilees,  in  1890  and  1400.    The  annates,  or 
.whose  election  as  emperor  he  declared  to  be  in-  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  see  of  Bome^ 
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which  had  before  been  oooadonal,  he  made  per-  Fidislar,  Hammelburg,  and  Ordorf.    Boniface 

petnal,  and  decreed  that  archbishops  and  bishops  finally  gave  up  his  see  of  Mentz,  in  order  to  be 

Dominated  to  benefices  should  pay  to  Rome  one-  better  able  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 

half  of  their  first  year's  revenue.    He  was  twice  Frisians.    In  one  of  his  peregrinations  across  the 

ezpeUed  from  Bome  by  the  municipal  author-  savage  and  uncultivateid  country  where  now  is 

ities,  and  when,  in  1400,  his  presence  became  Dokkum,  near  Leeuwarden,  he  was  attacked 

necessary  for  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee,  he  by  the  barbarian  natives  and  slain,  together  with 

reftised  to  return  till  die  Romans  consented  to  some  50  of  his  converted  companions,  whom  he 

the  overthrow  of  ttke  municipal  government,  forbade  to  use  any  means  of  defence.  Boniface 

E remised  obedience  to  a  senate  appointed  by  participated  in  8  councils,  himself  called  several 
imself,  and  paid  him  a  sum  of  money.  From  diocesan  synods,  and  there  remain  89  letters 
that  time  he  ruled  the  city  absolutely.  written  by  him.  His  body  was  buried  in  Utrecht, 
BONIFAOE,  a  saint  of  tiie  Roman  Oatholic  afterward  in  Mentz,  and  finally  in  Fulda,  where 
church,  born  in  Devoi^ire,  England,  about  a  copy  of  the  Gk^pels  in  his  handwriting  ia 
680,  died  in  Friesland,  June  5,  755.  Bis  bap-  still  preserved.  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
tismal  name  was  Winifrid  or  Winfireth.  He  is  ducea  among  the  Grermans  before  him ;  but  he 
usually  called  the  apostle  of  Germany,  although  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  in  the 
centuries  before  him  Christianity  reached  sev-  organization  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  ia 
eral  branches  of  the  Germans,  as  the  Goths,  said  to  have  departed  from  the  example  of  pre- 
Vandals,  Burgundians,  Longobards,  and  Ge-  ceding  missionaries  by  asking  for  Roman  au- 
pides,  from  Byzantium.  In  fact,  he  had  fore-  thority  to  become  a  missionary  among  the  hea- 
rnnners  in  Kilian,  Gallns,  Colnmban,  Fridolin,  .then;  and  also  to  have  been  the  first  of  German 
Emmeran,  Swidvert,  and  Siegfried,  among  tiie  or  Frankish  bishops  to  swear  fealty  to  the  pope, 
western  and  northern  tribes  of  Germany.  He  preached  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  monastery  pontiff  over  the  civil  power  of  the  state, 
of  Exeter,  where  he  remained  for  many  The  right  to  establish  bishoprics  and  to  nom- 
years,  devoting  his  time  to  study  and  re-  inate  bishops,  which  the  Roman  emperors 
ugious  exercises ;  he  then  became  professor  of  had  exercised  since  Constantine,  was  likewise 
theology,  history,  and  rhetoric  at  the  monastery  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  various  northern 
of  Nutcell.  After  having  already  on  a  pre^  tribes  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
vious  occasion  visited  the  continent  as  mission-  The  Merovingians  used  this  right,  and  after 
ary,  he  repaired  in  716  to  Friesland  with  the  them  the  Carlovingians.  Boni&ce,  however, 
purpose  or  preaching  the  gospel  there.  Unable  transferred  it  from  the  kings  to  the  popes, 
to  accomplish  his  object  on  account  of  a  war  instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  free  election  of 
between  the  Frisians  and  the  Franks,  he  re-  the  diocesans,  or  the  chapters.  He  was  also 
turned  to  England  and  became  abbot  of  bis  mon-  the  first  to  set  on  foot  the  contest  for  papal 
astery.  In  718  he  went  to  Rome,  and  received  investiture  which^  about  4  centuries  afterward, 
from  pope  Gregory  IL  an  apostolic  mission  to  under  the  Frankish  emperors  and  the  popes, 
Germany.  He  now  entered  Friesland,  where  and  especially  under  Gregorv  YII.,  occasioned 
bo  preached  during  8  years,  then  passed  into  so  much  bloodshed.  In  his  nands,  however,  it 
Hesse  (now  the  electorate)  and  founded  there  a  produced  no  such  result,  as  he  conducted  it  with 
monastery,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  success  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  city  of  Marbnrg  and  now  remains  as  a  uni-  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  Epistola  ap- 
versity.  In  723  Gregory  II.  called  the  apostle  peared  at  Mentz,  in  1789.  A  monument  was 
to  Rome  and  consecrated  him  as  a  bishop,  and  erected  to  him  in  1811,  on  the  spot  (near  the 
on  tills  occasion  the  name  of  Winifrid  was  present  village  of  Altenberga,  in  Thuringia) 
changed  for  that  of  Boniface  In  732  Gregory  where  the  first  Christian  church  had  been  built 
III.  bestowed  on  him  the  archiepiscopal  dig-  by  him  in  724.  Another  monument  was  erected 
nity.  In  788  he  made  a  third  journey  to  Rome,  in  his  honor  at  Fulda,  in  1842. 
and  was  created  legate  of  the  holy  see  for  Ger-  BONIFACIO,  Strait  of,  between  Corsica 
many,  over  the  whole  of  which  country  his  and  Sardinia,  is  named  fh>m  the  Corsican  town 
apostolic  jurisdiction  was  thus  extended.  He  of  Bonifacio,  about  7  miles  wide  in  the  narrow- 
now  erected  various  bishoprics,  as  Saltzburg,  est  part.  The  land  is  mountfunous  and  the 
Freising,  Ratisbon,  Passan,  Erftirt,  Buraburg  shores  steep  on  either  hand.  Several  small 
(subsequently  removed  to  Paderborn),  WUrz-  islands  stand  at  the  eastern  entrance.  The  strait 
burg,  Eichstadt,  and  several  others.  He  also  is  difficult  of  navigation.  Corals  abound  here, 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  last  Mero-  BONIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  70  islands 
vingians,  and  over  Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  and  19  rocks  in  the  north  JPacino,  composed  of 
founders  of  the  new  dynasty,  but  was  opposed  to  8  small  dusters,  named  by  Capt.  Beecney,  the 
the  deciaons  of  Pope  Zacharias,  which  con-  arctic  traveller,  in  1827,  Parry's  group  (north- 
firmed  the  Carlovingian  usurpation.  He,  how-  em),  Biuly's  group  (southern),  while  to  the 
ever,  was  named  archbishop  of 'Mentz  by  repin,  islands  of  the  middle  cluster  he  gave  separate 
and  the  bishoprics  of  Tongers,  Utrecht,  Cologne,  names,  viz.,  Peel,  Buckland,  and  Stapleton. 
Worms,  Spire,  with  others  previously  founded,  These  islands  have  long  been  visited,  or  at 
came  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  founded  the  least  Peel  (the  only  one  inhabited),*  by  whalers 
celebrated    abbey   of    Fulda,    and   those   of  for  supplies.    From  1675  to  1725  they  were 
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used  bj  the  Japanese  as  penal  ooloniea.    In  blae,  with  green  and  pink  reflections;  the  belly 

1826  the  first  settlement  was  made  bj  2  Bail-  is  silvery,  with  8  brown  longitudinal  bands,  4 

ors,  and  in  the  same  year  Oapt  Beechey  ar-  on  each  side,  extending  from  the  throat  to  the 

rived  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  for  the  tail.    Its  food  is   principally  small   fish,  the 

English  crown.    In  1858  Commodore  Perry,  higher  mollusks,  and  sometimes  marine  plants; 

of  the  United  States  navy,  recommended  the  it  is  readily  taken  by  the  hook,  and  its  flesh, 

Surchase  of  Port  Uoyd,  on  Peel  island,  as  a  though  dry  and  occasionally  injurious,  is  con- 

epot  for  steamers  between  Ohina  and  Oali-  ridei«d  by  mariners  as  a  luxury.  The  T.  caretta 

fomia.    By  the  treaty  of  1854,  Port  Lloyd,  (Ouv.)  is  also  called  bonito  in  the  West  Indies, 

and  a  port  on  the  Loo  Ohoo  group,  about  1,000  The  bonito  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  avxi$ 

miles  to  the  west  of  the  Bonin  group,  and  400  vulgaris  (Our.),  resembling  tiie    mackerel  in 

miles  from  the  China  coast,  are  open  for  Ameri-  the  separation  of  the  dorsal  fins;  the  color  of 

can  and  British  shipping.    The  treaty  was  ef-  the  back  is  blue,  with  irregular  lines  and  spots 

feoted  on  the  part  of  this  government,  March  of  a  blackish  blue  on  the  ndes ;  the  average 

81, 1854,  and  on  the  part  of  the  British,  Oct.  length  is  15  inches,  and  the  weight  rarely  ex- 

14  following.    Until  that  time  Japanese  ports  oeeds  6  lbs.    The  bonito  of  the  New  Eogknd 

were  only  open  to  Dutch  and  Chinese  vessels,  fishermen  is  the  pelamy$  tarda  TBloch.),  called 

The  Booin  islands  are  volcanic ;   the  water  also  skip-lack ;  its  genus  differs  rrom  the  tunny 

around  them  is  very  deep,  and  the  shores  pre-  only  in  having  separate,  pointed,  and  strong 

cipitous.    Timber  is  scarce.    The  few  inhabit-  teeth ;  the  color  of  the  heieul  and  upper  parts 

ants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  is  a  greenish  brown,  the  sides  lighter,  and  the 

adopted  a  constitution,  Aug.  28, 1858,  and  are  belly  silvery  white;  10  or  12  dark-colored  bands 

ruled  by  a  magistrate,  who  is  elected  for  2  years,  pass  obliquely  downward  and  forward  from  the 

They  were  supplied  with  seeds  by  Commodore  back  toward  the  sides^  sometimes  as  low  as  the 

Perry  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  1858,  and  abdomen;  the  lateral  line  is  rather  undulating; 

have  about  180  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  it  is  rarely  more  than  2  feet  long;  it  is  found  in 

Peel  island  contains  a  good  harbor,  and  the  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  temperate  regions 

only  village  of  the  whole  group,  called  Boyd.  of  the  Atlantic,  m>m  the  Cape  Yerd  i^ands 

BONINGTON,  BiOHABD  Pabxrs,  an  English  to  the  American  coast ;  it  is  considered  good 

pidnter,  bom  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  Oct  eating  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  P.  ehUieMU 

25, 1801,  died  in  London,  Sept  28, 1828.    His  (Cuv.)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  is 

father,  who  was  an  artist,  observed  and  en-  also  called  bonito.  This  term  is  Spanish,  mean- 

couraged  his  desire  to  become  a  painter.    At  ing  *' pretty, *'  and  is  doubUesB  applied  to  many 

the  age  of  15,  his  parents  having  removed  to  other  species  of  fish. 

Paris,  he  became  a  student  of  the  institute,  and  BONJOUR,two  brothers  of  this  name,  natives 

made  several  beautiful  copies  of  the  beet  Flem-  of  Pont  d'Ain,  department  of  Ain,  in  France, 

ish  and  Italian  landscapes  in  the  Louvre.    His  and  the  founders  of  a  new  sect  somewhat  simi- 

chief  productions  were  representations  of  coast  lar  to  the  Flagellantfl  of  the  Idth  centoiy, 

scenery,  and  fish  markets.    The  first  drawing  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century, 

of  his  exhibited  at  Paris,  was  sold  as  soon  as  They  were  educated  for  the  church,  and  the 

seen  when  the  exhibition  opened;  for  tiie  sec-  elder  held  at  flrst  a  curacy  in  the  ancient  prov* 

ond,  a  marine  subject,  he  received  the  gold  inceofFoure.  In  1775,  bein^  censured  by  his  par- 

medaL    Thus  distinguished,  he  went  to  Yen-  ish  and  bishop  for  his  opinions,  he  resigned  this 

ice.    The  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  of  curacy,  and  was  unpointed  to  that  of  Fareins, 

that  city  fascinated  him,  and  he  made  many  of  which  his  brother  was  made  vicar.    Eight 

sketches.    He  chiefly  punted  in  water-colors,  years  afterward,  ^e  elder  brother  resigned  the 

He  went  to  England  m  1827,  but  be  speedily  curacy  to  the  youQger,  alleging  himself  to  be 

returned  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  unworthy  of  the  office.    He  soon  acquired  a 

Early  in  1828  he  again  went  to  London,  and  reputation  for  working  miracles,  and  attached 

several  of  his   puntings  were  in  the  royal  to  himself  a  number  of  followers,  mostly  wo- 

academy  exhibition  of  that   year.     Though  men  and  young  ^rls,  who  called  him  their 

badly  placed  there,  they  were  mudi  admired,  petit  papa,     Thej   held    to   community  of 

He  has  the  merit  of  having  revived  the  estima-  goods,  which  excited  a  very  strong  popular 

tion  for  water-colors  in  France^  after  they  had  sentiment  against  them.     One  of  their  most 

been  neglected  for  20  years.  prominent  opponents  being  found  dead  in  his 

BONITO,  a  name  given  to  several  scombe-  bed,  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  the  elder  Bon- 

roid  flshes  of  the  genera  thynnus^  a^ixii,  and  jour  was  exued,  and  his  brother  imprisoned  in 

pelamys.    The  bonito  of  the  tropics,  so  cele-  the  convent  of  ToukQr,  fix>m  which  he  escaped, 

brated  for  its  pursuit  of  the  fljing-flsh,  is  the  as  he  alleged,  by  the  intervention  of  an  angel. 

thynntu  pelamys  (Linn.).    Its  range  is  exten-  The  revolution  of  1789  encouraged  Boigour  to 

sivein  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  it  probably  ex-  return  to  Fareins,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 

tends  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.    It  has  curate  and  vicar  he  took  possession  of  his 

the  graceful  form,  habits,  and  activity  of  the  church,  and  issued  orders  to  his  followers,  who 

common  tunny,  but  it  is  much  smaller,  rarely  rallied  around  him.    He  was,  however,  soon 

attaining  a. greater  length  than  2i  feet;  the  dislodged  from  his  occupancy,  and  imder  the 

color  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a  brilliant  steel  consukte  exiled  to  Lausanne  with  his  brother, 
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where  they  both  died  in  extreme  poverty ;  was  arrested,  together  with  his  associates.    At 

their  sect  perished  with  them.  his  trial  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  acqait- 

BONN  (anc  Banmt),  a  city  of  Rhenish  Prus-  tal  of  2  young  Ohristians,  bat  was  himself 

OA,  16  miles  from  Cologne,  well  known  to  the  execnted. 

literary  world  by  its  university,  and  to  tourists  BONNER,  Edmund,  an  English  prelate,  bom 

*  by  ita  picturesque   situation;    pop.  in  1855,  at  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire,  about  the  eud  of 

18,200.     Bonn  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  the  15th  century,  died  in  the  Marshalsea  prison, 

In  the  first  centuries  after  Ohrist,  it  was  fre-  8ept  6, 1669.    Hewas  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and 

quentlylaid  waste  by  wars.   Rebuilt  in  the  4th  was,  by  what  circumstance  it  is  not  known, 

oentnry  by  the  emperor  Julian,  it  was  iigured  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where, 

in  subsequent   contests  with   the  Huns,  the  in  the  year  1526,  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  the 

Franks,  the  Saxons,  and   ihe  Normans.     In  canon  and  the  civil  law.    Owing  to  his  business 

1673  it  was  the  theatre  of  the  victory  of  the  talents,  he  was  patronized  by  Wolsey,  who  gave 

French  over  the  combined  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  him  several  clerical  appointments;  and,  after  the 

Austrian  forces.    In  1689  the  town  was  bom-  fall  of  that  remarkable  man,  he  obtained  the 

barded  and  captured  by  Frederic  lU.  of  Bran-  favor  of  Henry  in  a  high  degree,  and  was  sent 

denburff.    In  1703  it  fell  into  the  power  of  bv  him  to  Rome,  to  advocate  with  the  pope  his 

Holland,  and  was  not  recovered  until  1715.  divorce  from  the  queen,  and  afterward  person- 

By  the  treaty  of  LunevUle  it  was  annexed  to  ally  to  present  his  appeal,  and  read  it  aloud  in 

France  in  1802,  but  was  allotted  to  Prussia  by  the  presence  of  the  pontiff.    In  performing  these 

the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814. — ^The  university  duties,  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  zeal 

was  founded  in  1786,  but  suspended  during  the  and  intemperance  as  to  provoke  the  indignation 

French  dominion,  used  as  a  lyceum  in  1802,  and  even  the  personal  anger  of  the  pope  to  such 

and  received  its  charter  as  a  university  at  Aix  an  extent  that,  as  common  report  goes,  proba- 

la  Ohapelle,  Oct  18, 1818.   It  receives  Arom  the  bly  without  any  foundation,  he  was  threatened 

government  an  annual  grant  of  100,000  thalers,  with  being  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  lead, 

and  in  addition  derives  from  its  own  resources  on  which  he  prudently  returned  to  England. 

an  income  of  about  3,000  thalers.    The  annual  In  1688  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hereford, 

aalary  of  the  professors  absorbs  60,000,  and  while  he  was  on  an  embassy  to  Paris,  by  a 

the  support  of  the  scientific  institution  25,000  commisaon  which  caused  him  to  receive  the 

thalers.    The  university  buildings  are,  perhaps,  title,  as  if  in  derision,  of  the  king's  bishop,  as 

the  finest  and  most  extensive  in  Europe;  they  he,  in  &ct,  by  accepting  it,  acknowledged  that 

were  formerly  used  as  a  palace  by  the  electoral  he  was  a  prelate  only  during  the  pleasure  of 

princes  of  Cologne,  and  were  presented  by  Fred-  the  king,  and  that  his  power  of  consecrating 

erio  William  III.  to  the  faculty.    They  contain  priests  should  terminate  whenever  called  on 

the  lecture-rooms,  the  libraiT'  of  more  than  by  him  to  resign  it    His  consenting  to  this 

140,000  vols.,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  the  degradation,  as  it  was  considered,  of  his  epis- 

arohsBological  collection,  the  cabinet  of  natural  copal   dignity,  while  it    secured  to  him  the 

history,  tue  clinical  institutions,  and  a  riding  highest  approbation  of  the  king,  gave  great 

academy  in  the  basement    The  university  pes-  scandal  to  the  ultramontane  churchmen.     At 

sesses  also  a  distinct  building  for  anatomy,  the  time  of  his  nomination  to  this  see,  he 

while  the  zoological  and  mineralogical  gidleries,  was  ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  previous  to  his 

the  botanical  gardens,  and  the  new  agricultural  consecration,  was  translated  to  the  more  im- 

academy,  are  at  Poppelsdorl^  a  mue  distant  portant  see  of  London.    He  was  subsequently 

The  observatory  is  half  way  between  Poppels-  sent  to  Madrid  as  ambassador  to  Oharles  Y., 

dorf  and   Bonn.     A  Sanscrit   printing-press  which  high  office  he  was  filling  with  ability 

was  established  in  connection  with  the  univer-  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death.     The  important 

sity,  under  the  auspices  and  the  direction  of  change  made,  in  that  reign,  by  the  reformation, 

A.  W.  von  SchlegeL    Catholic  and  Protestant  was  transferring  the  papal  power  from  the  pope 

students  have  separate  divinity  schools.    The  of  Rome  to  the  king  of  England,  who,  by  thesu- 

nomber  of  students,  of  whom  about  i  are  for-  premacy  act,  intended  to  become,  and  did,  in  ef- 

eigners,  was  831  in  1849,  1,026  in  1851,  and  feet,  actually  become,  for  the  term  ofhis  own  life, 

852  in  the  winter  session  of  1857-58.    The  the  pope  of  England,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 

number  of  professors  and  teachers  is  about  100.  burned  Protestants  for  denying  the  real  presence, 

Bonn  exhibits  more  refinement  of  tone  than  .while  he  only  hanged  the  Roman  Oatholics  who 

many  other  Grerman  universities.    In  the  ceme-  denied  his  supremacy  and  infallibility.    On  the 

tery  of  Bonn  is  a  monument  of  Kiebuhr,  who  accession  of  Edward  YL,  however,  the  matter 

died  here  in  1831 ;   to  Beethoven,  who  was  was  altered,  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who 

bom  herCj  a  monument  was  erected  on  the  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  protector,  and 

MtLnster  place  in  1845.  created  duke  of  Somerset,  as  well  as  the  marquis 

BONNARD,  JsAN  Louis,  a  French  mission-  of  Essex,  brother  to  Henry^s  last  wife,  Catharine 

ary,  bom  March  1, 1824.  died  in  Tonquin,  April  Parr,  being  both  ardently  attached  to  the  doc- 

80, 1852.    He  reached  Tonquin  in  Mardi,  1850 ;  trines  of  tiie  new  learning,  as  it  was  called,  and 

learned  the  language  while  rendering  assistance  zealous  to  render  it  the  established  religion.    In 

to  the  natives  during  the  ravages  of  the  chol-  this  they  were  strenuously  aided  by  Cranmer, 

era,  but  had  hardly  begun  to  preach  when  he  Holgate,  bishop  of  York,  Holbeach  of  Lincoln, 
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Goodrio  of  Ely,  and,  above  all,  Ridley  of  Ro-  monies  and  ritual  of  tihe  old  cinireh,  and  the 
cheater,  who  proeeeded  to  create  visitors,  who  reestablishment  of  the  papal  authority,  he  was 
should  go  over  all  England  with  articles  and  extremely  active  in  bringing  about  both  meas- 
injunctioDS  prescribiog  the  forms  of  worship,  ores.  At  various  times  he  fdl  into  sudi 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  every  thing  relating  to  fits  of  fury,  and  conducted  himself  with  such 
church  discipline,  and,  among  oUier  things,  outrageous  violence,  that  one  might  almost  sup- 
commanding  the  removal  of  images  from  pose  that  persecution  had  made  him  mad.  In 
churches,  and  absolutely  prohibiting  their  use.  one  instance,  at  a  visitation  at  Hadham,  having 
^  Bonner  and  Gardiner  showed  some  dislike  of  arrived  somewhat  unexpectedly  before  the  bells 
these  injunctions,  and  Bonner  received  them  had  begun  to  ring^  and  finding  that  there  was 
only  under  protestation  that  he  would  observe  no  sacrament  hanging  up,  nor  any  rood  set  up, 
them,  if  they  were  not  contrary  to  GK)d's  law  not  content  with  abusing  the  priest  most  un- 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  Upon  which  clerically,  reaching  ^'atDr.  Bricket — ^thatwasthe 
Sir  Antony  Cook,  and  the  other  visitors,  com-  parson's  name,"  says  Burnet — ^'to  beat  him,  he 
plained  to  the  council.  80  Bonner  was  sent  misguided  the  stroke,  whidi  fell  on  Sir  WilUam 
for,  where  he  offered  a  submission,  but  full  of  Joaselyn's  ear,  with  mat  force.  Fecknam, 
vain  quiddities — so  it  is  expressed  in  the  council  then  dean  of  St.  Pam's,  in  Dr.  May^s  room, 
l)ook.  But  they  not  accepting  of  that,  he  made  studied  to  appease  Josselyn,  and  said  to  him, 
such  a  full  one  as  they  desired,  which  is  in  the  that  the  bbhop's  being  so  long  in  the  Marshal- 
collection.  Yet,  for  giving  terror  to  others,  he  sea  had  so  disordered  him,  that  in  his  passion  he 
was  sent  to  lie  for  some  time  in  the  prison  called  knew  not  what  he  did ;  but  when  he  came  to 
the  Fleet"  Such  is  Burnet's  account  of  his  himselfhe  would  be  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
first  imbroglio  with  the  council  of  Edward  YL,  Josselyn  answered,  he  thought,  now  that  he 
which  has  been  represented  as  if  it  were  incon-  was  taken  out  of  the  Harsbalsea,  he  ^ould 
sistent  with  his  strenuous,  and  even  intemperate,  be  carried  to  Bedlam."  In  the  persecutions 
advocacy  of  the  measures  of  the  late  reign.  It  which  followed,  he  assuredly  took  a  prominent 
was,  however,  clearly  not  so ;  dnce  the  only  and  leading  part,  and  his  metropolitan  diocese* 
important  change  in  Henry's  church  was  the  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  acts  which 
making  it  dependent  on  himself,  and  not  on  the  render  the  memory  of  Maiy  so  odious.  It  has 
bishop  of  Rome.  Some  time  after  this,  he  was  been  assumed  and  asserted,  that  Bonner  was 
cited  oefore  a  commission,  appointed  to  examine  the  instigator  of  these  acts;  that  he  was  vol- 
into  certain  points  of  his  preaching,  especially  untarily.  unnecessarily,  and  obtrusively  inso- 
into  his  alleged  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the  lent  ana  cruel  in  his  cruel  office ;  that  he  de* 
king,  during  the  sitting  of  which  he  conducted  lighted  in  witnessing,  and  some  even  say,  in 
himself  with  singular  violence  and  intemperance  inflicting  torture,  whipping  persons  with  his 
of  language,  in  which,  says  Burnet,  he  called  awn  hand,  and,  in  one  instance,  burning  a 
the  witnesses  ^'  geese  and  woodcocks,  dunces  wretched  prisoner  with  a  candle,  in  order,  as  he 
and  fools,  and  behaved  himself  more  like  a  mad-  is  reported  to  have  said,  to  give  him  a  tAsA/d  of 
man  than  a  bishop."  '  For  this  conduct,  and  for  what  he  would  come  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
the  matter  of  which  he  stood  accused,  whereof  sake  of  human  nature,  that  these  are  exagger- 
he  was  found  guilty  as  by  contumacy,  he  was  ated  accusations  of  men  maddened  by  oppres- 
deposed  from  his  sacred  office,  and  committed  sion  and  suffering;  and,  while  the  general  tone 
to  the  Marshalsea.  Ills  conduct  during  his  confine*  and  temper  of  Bonner's  mind  do  not  seem  averse 
ment  was  so  wild  and  furious,  that  it  seems  to  to  the  charge,  it  may  be  said  that  the  excesave 
justify  a  suspicion  of  hia  insanity.  There  is  an  odium  in  which  he  was  held,  in  his  own  time, 
extraordinary  letter  of  his,  written  to  his  dearly  leads  to  the  belief  that  his  cruelties  would,  at 
beloved  friend,  the  worshipful  Richard  Lech-  least,  lose  nothing  by  report ;  and  it  certainly 
more,  from  the  Marshalsea  prison,  preserved  in  does  appear  in  his  fisivor,  that  he  was  repri- 
Burnet's  collection  of  records,  in  which  he  says,  manded  by  his  mistress,  and  by  the  Spanish 
*^  But  if  amongst  you  I  have  no  puddings" — ^to  tyrant  whom  she  had  married,  because,  as  Bur- 
request  a  supply  of  which  dainties,  and  of  pears,  net  admits,  ^^  Bonner  himself  became  averse  to 
is  the  gist  of  the  letter — ^^  then  must  I  say,  as  the  severities,  and  complained  that  the  matter 
Messer,  our  priest  of  the  hospital,  said  to  his  mad  was  turned  over  upon  him,  the  rest  looking  on, 
horse,  ^  Aldia/colo,  al  diavolo^  ai  tutti  diofoolV  "  and  leaving  the  execution  of  these  laws  wholly 
The  commission  consisted  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, .  to  him ;"  which  does  not  look  like  the  fiendish 
the  2  secretaries  of  state,  and  Dr.  May,  dean  of  exultation  in  blood-shedding  which  is  ascribed 
St.  Paul's,  and  it  teUs  iU  for  Bonner,  that  the  2  to  him.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  went 
former  suffered  martyrdom  under  his  J  urisdio-  with  the  other  bishops  to  meet  the  queen  at  High- 
tion,  and  that,  when  cdled  upon  to  degraae  Gran-  gate,  but  ahe  averted  her  head,  in  unconcealed 
mer,  he  did  so  with  such  insolence  and  exulta-  disgust,  at  his  approach,  although  he  continued 
tion,  as  to  elicit  ^e  remonstrances  of  his  col-  unmolested,  and  even  retained  his  office,  until 
league  Thirleby.  He  lay  in  prison,  constantiy  on  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy  he  was  de- 
refusing  to  make  submission,  until  the  accession  posed,  and  shortiy  afterward  returned  to  his 
of  Mary,  1563,  when  he  was  released  from  old  lodgings  in  the  Marslialsea,  where  he  re- 
durance,  and  reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  by  mained  a  prisoner  until  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
special  commission.    On  the  revival  of  the  cere-  1569.    It  was  alleged  against  him,  ^  that  he  had 
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in  many  things,  in  the  proseontion  of  those  that  on  the  reprodaetion  of  certain  polyps  by  means 

were  presented  for  heresy,  exceeded  what  the  of  incision  and  bisection,  induced  Bonnet  to 

law  allowed;  so  that  it  was  much  desired  to  make  similar  experiments  on  other  types  of  or- 

have  him  made  an  example."    But  Elizabeth  ganization,  and  he  found  that  certain  so-called 

firmly  refused  to  agree  to  any  act  which  could  worms  could  be  multiplied  by  the  same  process, 

either  savor  of  revenge,  or  tend  to  impair  the  He  also  discovered  that  several  generations  of 

authority  of  de  /aeto  governments  and  princes,  aphides  are  produced  by  a  viviparous  succes- 

by  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  the  executors  sion  of  females,  without  males.    He  thought, 

of  the  laws,  which,  however  barbarous  and  un-  even,  that  the  aphides  are  always  viviparous, 

holy,  were  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  houses  of  and  never  lay  eggs ;  what  are  commonly  callea 

parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown.    At  eggs,  produced  in  autumn,  after  the  appearance 

the  period  of  his  death,  so  bitter  was  the  hatred  of  both  males  and  femal^  being  a  sort  of  co- 

against  him,  on  the  part  of  the  London  popu-  coon,  consisting  of  the  young  aphis  enclosed  in 

laoe,  before  whose  eyes  his  cruelties  had  been  an  envelope;  and  other  naturalists,  on  observing 

in  the  main  enacted,  that  it  was  found  neces-  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  aphis  quer" 

aary  to  bury  him  at  midnight,  in  order  to  pre-  etw,  agree  with  Bonnet  in  this  view.    He  made 

vent  the  danger  of  a  tumult,  or  of  violence  to  some  curious  experiments  on  the  respiratory 

his  remains.  organs  of  caterpillars,  and  described  the  stmc- 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  a  transverse  •  ture  of  the  tape-worm.  These  and  other  im* 
elevation  of  the  parapet,  or  traverse  and  par-  portant  studies  of  a  kindred  nature,  were  pub- 
apet,  used  either  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  fished  in  his  TraitS  cPinaeetologU,  which  ap- 
seeing  the  interior  of  a  work  from  some  peared  in  1746.  Nine  years  later,  in  1754,  he 
elevated  point,  or,  in  barbette  batteries,  to  published  a  second  work  of  some  importance, 
protect  men  and  guns  from  fianking  fire,  in  which  he  treats  of  vegetable  physiology,  and 
In  these  latter  batteries,  the  guns  firing  over  particularly  of  ib»  functions  cf  the  leaves  of 
the  crest  of  the  parapet  have  to  be  placed  plants.  His  studies  on  organized  bodies  (  Ootit 
on  high  traversing  platforms,  on  which  the  MSrationB  9ur  ie$  carps  i^rganisSs)  were  pub- 
gun-carriage  rests,  recoils,  and  is  run  forward,  lisbed  between  the  years  1762  and  176d,«  in 
The  men  are,  therefore,  partly  exposed  to  which  he  coUects  together  and  compares  all 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  while  they  serve  the  the  best-ascertained  facts  and  opinions  on 
gun;  and  fianking  or  ricocheting  ftre  is  espe-  their  origin  and  modes  of  reproduction, 
ciallv  dangerous,  the  object  to  be  hit  being  He  endeavors  to  reftite  the  ideas  of  Boffon, 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  batteries  with  em«  and  the  so-called  epigenesists,  and  to  estab- 
brasures  and  low  gun-carriages.  To  prevent  lish  an  opinion  of  his  own,  with  regard  to 
this,  traverses  or  cross  parapets  are  placed  the  ori^  and  reproduction  of  organic  forms  of 
between  the  guns,  and  have  to  be  construct-  life.  His  opinions  on  these  secrets  of  nature 
ed  so  much  higher  than  the  parapet,  that  they  have  been  deemed,  however,  not  less  vague  and 
fully  cover  the  gunners  while  mounted  on  the  problematical  than  those  which  he  rejected, 
platform.  This  superstructure  is  continued  By  the  iidlureof  his  sight  from  excessive  appli- 
from  thFtraverse  across  the  whole  thidcness  of  cation,  he  was,  in  some  measure,  driven  from 
the  parapet  It  confines  the  sweep  of  the  guns  the  field  of  observation,  where  he  had  been 
to  an  angle  of  from  00*'  to  120^,  if  a  gun  has  successful^  to  that  of  speculative  contemplation* 
a  bonnet  on  either  side. — ^BoNNsr-l-pBtraB,  or  His  JSssai  de  psychologies  published  in  1754, 
QuBUB  n^HiBOKBBLLB  (swallow  tail),  in  field  and  his  Eesai  analytique  dee  facultes  de 
fortification,  is  an  intrenchment  having  2  sail-  Vdme^  1760,  are  nevertheless  remarkable  pro- 
ent  angles,  and  a  reentering  angle  between  ductions.  He  believes  the  soul  to  be  imma- 
them.  The  latter  is  always  90^,  tiie  2  salioit  terial  and  immortal,  and,  while  in  the  body, 
angles  mostly  60%  so  that  the  2  outer  &ce8,  to  occupy  the  brain  alone,  infiuencing  the 
wmch  are  longer  than  the  inner  ones,  diverge  whole  organism  through  the  nervous  system. 
to  the  rear.  This  work  is  sometimes  used  for  The  same  ideas  are  pursued  still  farther  in  his 
small  bridge  heads,  or  in  other  situations  where  Contemplation  de  lanature^  published  in  1764- 
the  entrance  to  a  defile  has  to  be  defended.  '65,  wherein  he  endeavors  to  construct  a  chain  of 

BONNET,  Ohables,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and  nature,  bc^^inning  with  the  lowest  atom  of  oi> 

philosopher,  born  at  Geneva,  March  18,  1720,  ganic  being,  and  gradually  rising  through  suo- 

died   there   June   20,    1793.     His   ancestors  oessive  types  of  organism,  from  the  vegetable 

were  driven  out  of  France  by  the  religious  per-  to  the  lowest  forms  of  animal,  and  from  these 

seoution  of  Protestants  in  1572,  and  emigrated  again  to  man,  and  so  on  to  superior  beings, 

to  Geneva,  where  they  held  high  places  in  the  angels  and  archangels,  ad  iriflnitumy  ending 

magistracy.    He  was  destined  to  pursue  the  only  in  the  Deity,  as  the  beginning  and  the  end 

same  career,  had  his  inclinations  not  been  drawn  of  all  things.    Bis  FalinghUsie  philosophiqtie 

in  another  and  a  different  direction,  by  reading  was  publiSied  in  1770.    In  this  work  he  puts 

the  works  of  Reaumur  and  of  Pluche  on  the  forth  the  idea  tliat  the  souls  of  animals  are  im- 

natural  sciences.    The  results  of  his  first  ob-  mortal,  as  well  as  those  of  men ;  but  that  they 

servations  and  experiments  were  published  in  undergo  some  transformation  at  the  hands  of 

his  20th  year,  and  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  the  Greater,  which  causes  them  to  rise  progres- 

man  of  science.    The  experiments  of  Trembley  sively  in  the  scale  of  being.    In  1773  he  pub- 
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lished  a  work  on  religion^  entitled  R&fikiftthM  brevet  lient-colonel,  Ang.  20,  1847,  for  gal- 

phihtophiquM  9ur  Uipreuwidu  Chriitiani&tMy  lant  oondnct  at  Ohnmbnsoo  and  at  Oontrenu^ 

in  which  he  defends  revelation  against  those  in  Mexico;    and    lieut-oolonel    of    the   7th 

who  impugn  itsveraci^and  anthenticitj.   The  infantry,  May  7, 1849.    He  is  the  author  of  a 

complete  works  of    Bonnet  were  published  "Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 

in  8  vols.  4to,  at  NeufohAtel,  in  1779-1788;  tidn&"  from  the  materials  of  which  Washing- 

and  again,  with  illustrations,  in  18  vols.  12mo,  ton  Irving  has  written  a  modt  interesting  book 

in  1788.  of  western  life. 

BONNEYAL,  OLiLUDK  ALBZAin>BB,  comte  BONNIYABD.   Fbakqos  db,  a  Genevan 

de,  an   adventurous   French   officer  of  noble  chronicler  and  politician,  bom  1497,  died  about 

descent,  bom    at  Coussao  (Limousin),    July  1571.  An  incorraptible  opponent  of  the  schemes 

14,  1675,  died  in  Oonstantinoplei  March  27,  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  conquering  Geneva, 

1747.     He    bought   a    commission    in    the  he  was,  in  1580,  arrested  by  the  agents  of 

French   guards,    1701,   became   a  colonel  of  Savoy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the 

infantry,  and  served  with  yend6rae ;  quarrelled  castle  of  Ghillon.    This  event  is  the  subject  of 

with  the  accounting  officers  and  the  minister  of  Lord  Byron's  poem,  entitled  the  ""  Prisoner  of 

war ;  and  in  1705  and  1706  travelled  in  Italy,  Ghillon."    He  was  restored  to  liberty  6  years 

and  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  q£  Aus-  later,  Geneva  having  become  free  and  reform- 

triaasam^or-ffenend.    In  the  attack  on  Turin,  ed.    He  was  employed  from  1546  to  1562  in 

he  saved  the  life  of  his  own  elder  brother,  who  writing  the  chronicles  of  Geneva,  from  the 

had  been  made  a  prisoner.    He  accompanied  time  of  the  Romans  to  1580.    He  was  versed 

Prince  Eugene  in  his  campaigns  in  Huidera,  in  Latin  literature,  in  theology,  and  history,  and 

and  fought  2  strange  duels  during  the  negotia-  left  several  works,  which  have  remained  in 

tions  at  Utrecht  one  with  a  Frenchman,  for    manuscript    

saying  that  Louis  XIV.  aspired  to  universal  BGNlM  T  RIVER,  one  of  the  arms  of  the 

monarchy,  and  the  other  with  a  Pmsuan  for  say-  Niger,  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra  at  its  delta 

ing  the  contrary.  Having  gone  to  Paris  in  1717  between  the    Gld  and   New  Galabar  rivers, 

to  ^ue  out  his  pardon  bdore  the  parliament,  his  Near  its  mouth   is  Bonnytown,  which  was  a 

mother  married  him  to  Mile,  de  Biron,  whom'  place  of  great  resort  for  slavers  some  years  ago, 

he  left  10  days  after  the  ceremony,  and  never  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  as  many  as 

saw  again.    He  returned  to  Eugene^s  army,  20,000  slaves  were  annuallv  sold  there.     Of 

and  obtained  an  important  command  in  Sard!-  late  the  traffic  has  greatly  decreased,  but  it  is 

nia  and  Sicily  in  1719,  but  got  into  difficulty,  supposed  that  2,000  slaves  are  still  einported 

was  sent  to  his  regiment  at  Brussels,  fought  from  Bonny  river  every  year.     The  British 

several  duels,  and  fled  into   Holland,  where  procure  here  lai^  quantities  of  palm  oil,  and 

he  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel    of  Ant-  the  trade  in  this  commodity  has  increased  in 

werp.     Thence  he  went  to  Vienna^    where  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  slave  trade, 

he  was  stripped  of  his  rank  and  exiled.    He  The  country  around  Bonny  river  is  low,  flat) 

went  subsequently  to  Venice,  to  Bosnui,  and  swampy,  and  veiy  unhealthy, 

finally  turned  Turk,  in  1724.    Subsequently,  B0KNYGA6TLE,  John,  an  EnglislP  mathe- 

acquiring  fame  under  the  name  of  Achmet  matician,  died  at  Woolwich,  May  15, 1821.   He 

Pasha,  he  attempted  to  organize  the  Turkish  was  for  more  than  40  years  one  of  the  mathe- 

army  after  the  European  system,  fought  with  matical  masters  at  Woolwich,  and  published 

distinction  against  Russia  and  Persia,  and  final-  introductions  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  astronomy, 

ly  was  appointed  by  tiie  government  to  impor-  geometry,  and  trigonometry,    an   edition  of 

tant  offices.  But  his  rapid  advancement  excited  Endid's  "  Elemente,^'  and  a  general  history 

much  jealousy,  and  the  sultan  sent  him  into  of  mathematics  from  the  Ftendi  of  Bossot — 

exile ;  when  the  pope  offered  him  a  refuge  Ghablxs,  son  of  the  preceding,  first  professor 

at  Rome,  and  the  king  of  tiie  Two  Sicilies  a  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  '^r- 

pension.    A  galley  was  sent  for  him,  but  he  nnia,  born  at  Woolwich,  in  England,  ^ed  at 

died  before  he  could  escape.    Many  memoirs  GharlottesviUe,  Va.,  in  Get  1840.   He  travelled 

were  written  of  his  life ;  those  published  by  tiie  with  Lord  Pomfret,  assisted  his  frtther  in  pre- 

prince  de  Liffne,  in  1817,  are  considered  the  paring  mathematical  text-books,  wrote  various 

most  authentic.  articles  for  cyclopaedias,  and  when  the  nniver- 

BGNNEVIILE,  BenjaionL.  E.,  a  colonel  in  sity  of  Virginia  was  founded  was  selected  to 
the  United  States  army,  born  in  France,  a  cadet  occupy  in  it  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy, 
at  West  Point  in  April,  1818,  a  brovet  2d  lieu-  He  arrived  in  this  country  in  1825,  was  trans- 
tenant  of  light  artillery,  Dec  11,  1815,  was  ferred  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
transferred  with  the  same  rank  to  the  8th  infant-  1827,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  '^Ju- 
ry, March  12,  1819.  Get.  4, 1826,  he  became  a  ductive  Geometry"  and  of  several  memoirs  on 
captain,  but  was  dropped  from  the  rolls,  May  scientific  subjects. 

81, 1834,  having,  while  on  furlough,  gone  on  an  BGNGMI,  Gitseppb,  an   Italian  arohitect, 

expedition  in  the  prairies,  and  not  been  heard  born  at  Rome  in  1739,  died  in  England,  March 

from  for  a  longer  time  than  the  regulations  al-  0,  1808.    He  went  to  England  in  1767,  and, 

lowed.    Having  returned,    however,  he   was  with  the  exception  of  1  year  in  Italy,  passed  the 

made  a   m^or    by   brevet,  July   15,    1845 ;  rest  of  his  life  there.    He  was  elected  an  asso- 
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date  of  the  royal  academy,  but,  notwithstand-  Santa  F4,  Ohaoo.  and  Bolivia.    On  tbisexpedi- 

ing  the  exertions  of  Sir  Joenna  Reynolds^  could  tion  he  visited  tne  old  missions  of  the  Jesnits 

not  succeed  in  becoming  an  academician.    The  in  Paraguay,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the 

mansion  at  Roseneatli,  in  Dumbartonshire,  for  agents  of  the  dictator  Francia  in  1821,  who  de-. 

the  duke  of  Argyle,  is  his  masterpiece.  tained  him  in  the  country,  forbidding  him  to 

BONONCINI,    or  Buononoini,    Giovanni  visit  Assumption,  and  forcing  him  to  support 

Battista,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  at  Modena  himself  by  the  practice  of  medicine  in  an  In- 

in  1672,  died  about  1750.     His  proficiency  dian  village.    In  this  condition  he  remained  for 

on  the  violoncello  gained  him  admittance  into  10  years,  until  Feb.  2, 1881,  when  he  returned 

the  band  of  the  emperor  Leopold  at  Vienna,  to  Buenos  Ayres.    He  afterward  married  an 

where,  at  the  age  of  18,  in  emulation  of  Scar-  Indian  woman,  and  retired  to  a  plantation  near 

latti,  he  wrote  an  opera  called  GamiUa^  which  Boija,  in  Uruguay.    Bonpland  has  written  volu- 

-was  f&vorably  received.    In  England,  for  seve-  minously  and  delightfully  on  ^e  natural  histoiy 

ral  years,  scarcely  any  opera   was   tolerated  of  the  iuitilles  and  South  America.    One  of  the 

-which  did  not  contain  some  of   Bononcini's  most  beautiful  works  ever  printed  is  his  N<yoa 

airs,  and  upon  the  almost  simultaneous  arrival  Genera  et  Species  Plantarumy  12  vols,  folio, with 

of  himself  and  Handel  in   London,  notwith-  700  colored  plates  (Paris,  1816-1829). 

standing  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  2  parties,  BONST£TT£N,  Ohablkb  Viotob  de,  a  Swiss 

the  one  for  Bonondni  and  the  other  for  Han-  author,  bom  at  Bern,  Sept.  8,  1745,  died  in 

del,  were  formed,  between  whom  an  exciting  Geneva,  Feb.  8,  1882.    Previous  to  the  revolu- 

contest  was  waged  for  several  years.    Gradual-  tion  he  held  various  pubUc  offices,  and  was  cele- 

ly,  however,  Bononcint's   popularity    waned,  brated  for  hospitality  to  literary  men.    Snbse- 

and  having  been  detected  in  an  act  of  musical  quenUy  he  resided  in  Italy,  and  for  several 

plagiarism,  he  left  England  in  1783,  found  his  years  at  Oopenhagen  with  his  friend  Frederica 

way  to  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  finally  went  to  Brun.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  mostly 

Venice,  where  all  traces  of  him  are  lost.  spent  in  Geneva.    He  was  personally  acquaint- 

BONPLAND,  Anci,  a  French  traveller  and  ed  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whose  writings 
naturalist,  born  at  La  Bochelle,  Aug.  22, 1778.  and  conversation  had  a  powerful  effect  m 
His  father  was  a  physician,  and  the  son  studied  stimulating  Bonstetten's  enthusiasm  for  social 
the  same  profession,  but  before  he  had  com-  questions^  Some  of  his  writings  are  in  tiie 
]>leted  his  studies  he  was  called  by  the  revolu-  German,  and  others  in  the  French  language, 
tionary  authorities  into  the  naval  service,  and  His  principal  works  are  Becherches  eur  la  nature 
acted  as  surgeon  on  a  man-of-war.  When  et  lee  lois  de  Vimagifuxtion  (Geneva,  1807),  and 
peace  was  restored  he  went  to  Pari&  and  be-  Etudee  de  Vhomme  (Geneva,  1821). 
come  a  pupil  of  Oorvisart,  and  a  mend  of  BONTEEOE,  Whjjbm  IsBRAND,aDutchnav- 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  was  his  fellow-  igator,  noted  for  his  miraculous  escape  from  a 
student,  to  whom  he  taught  botany  and  anato-  fire  which  destroyed  the  Niew  Boom,  a  vessel 
mj^  receiving  in  return  instractions  in  physics  nnder  his  command,  bound,  in  1618,  from  Hol- 
and  mineralogy.  Bonpland  was  the  companion  land  to  the  East  Indies.  While  striving  to  ex- 
of  Humboldt  in  the  lon^  and  famous  scientific  tinguish  the  fire,  which  broke  oift  on  the  ves- 
Joumey  described  in  Uumboldt^s  "^  Voyage  to  eeVs  arrival  at  Batavia,  66  of  his  crew  deserted 
the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  World.''  him.  the  other  184  perished,  and  the  captain 
On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  5  years,  seizmg  a  spar  which  was  fioating  in  the  water, 
Bonpland  presented  his  collections  to  the  reached  the  long-boat,  upon  which  the  desert- 
government^  and  the  emperor  granted  him  ing  crew  had  made  their  escape.  They  arrived 
a  pension.     Having  presented   to   the   em-  at  Sumatra  in  14  days,  were  driven  off  by  the 

gress  Josephine  a  collection  of  flower  seeds  natives,  put  to  sea  again,  and  finally  returned 
om  the  West  Indies,  they  were  planted  at  in  safety  to  Batavia.  The  captain,  who  subse- 
Malmaiaon,  and  as  loonpland  went  thither  qnently  took  a  part  in  the  war  in  China,  under 
weekly  to  attend  to  them,  the  empress  became  GoraeliB,  in  1681,  wrote  an  account  of  nis  ad- 
acquainted  with  him,  and  conferred  on  him  the  venturous  voyage,  which  was  published  at  Am- 
plaoe  of  intendant  of  Malmaison,  which  then  sterdam. 

was  vacant.     Made  more  comfortable  in  his  BONTHAIN,  a  state  of  the  Macassar  nation, 

drcumstanoes,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  publi-  in  the  S.  W.  peninsula  of  Celebes ;  separated  on 

cation  of  his  travels,  and  became  intimate  with  the  •  N.  by  Mt.  Lampoo-Batang   from   Boni, 

Gay-Lussao,  Arago,  and  the  leading  scientific  bounded  £.  by  Boolekumba,  W.  by  Tooratea, 

men  of  his  day.     When   Napoleon  was  de-  and  S.  by  the  Java  sea.  ThetownofBonthain,in 

throned,  Bonpland  advised  him  to  retire  to  laU  S"*  82' S.,  long.  121°  62' £.,  is  the  residence  of 

Mexico,  and  there  watch  the  course  of  events,  a  Dutch  genagMber,  or  superintendent    This 

He  was  at  the  bedside  of  Josephine  when  she  territory,  along  with  that  of  Boolekumba,  was 

died.     He  then  returned  to  America,  sailing  wrested  from  &e  Macassar  nation,  after  a  spmi- 

from  Havre  in  1816  for  Buenos  Ayres,  where  ed  resistance,  in  1824-^26.    The  country  is  very 

he  was  for  a  time  warmly  welcomed.    Soon,  mountainous.    On  the  table  lands  in  the  vicin- 

however,  the  new  government  became  jealous  ity  of  Lampoo-Batans,  and  at  elevations  of 

of  him,  and  he  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  in-  8,000  and  4,00(f  feet,  were  is  a  cool,  invigorat- 

tending  to  cross  the  pampasi  the  province  of  ing,  temperate  climate ;  and  in  the  boU  of  this  re- 
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gioQ  tbe  oommon  potato,  tnrnipa,  cabl)«ge8|  and  pelicanB  hf  Briflson,  under  the  name  of  tula, 

other  produota  of  our  kitchen  gardeiii)  have  The  term  hooby  is  applied  by  navigators  to  that 

been  cultivated  in  nerfection.     The  town  of  species  {wla  jitsea  of  Brisson)  whioh  infaalnts 

Bontbain  is  oonnectea  with  the  free  port  of  Ma*  the  desolate  islands  and  coasts  of  warm  dU 

cassar  by  an  excellent  post  road  60  miles  long,  mates  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  globe.    All 

BONVlOINOyAuBBSASDBo,  called  IlMobbt-  the  old  voyagers  have  left  aooonnta,  perfectly 

TO,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Brescia  about  consentaneons,  concerning  the  stupidity  of  ^ese 

tbe  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  died  in  buds.     Bligb,  Dampier,  De  Crennea,  the  vi- 

1564.    He  studied  with  Titian  at  Venice,  and  comte  de  Querhoent,  and  many  others,  testify 

was  among  the  first  to  introduce  the  style  of  to  the  passive  immobility  with  which  they 

that  master  into  Brescia.     He   caught  with  sit  in  rows.  2  and  3,  along  the  diores,  and  suf- 

gr^  success  the  coloriuff  and  expression  of  fer  themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  dubs, 

Titian^s  works,  particularly  in  his  portraits,  attempting  only  a  weak  defence  by  pecking  at 

Subsequently  he  adopted  an  entirely  new  style,  their  aggressors,  and  never'  making  so  much  as 

very  much  after  the  manner  of  Baphael,  which  an  eflEbrt  to  take  wing.    Dampier  says  tJbat  in 

is  so  rich  and  attractive  that,  according  to  the  Alaorane  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Tncatan, 

Lanzi,  many  dilettanti  have  gone  out  of  their  the  crowds  of  these  bhrds  were  so  great  that  he 

way  to  visit  Brescia   and  see  his  pictures,  could  not  pass  their  haunts  wi^out  being  in- 

Wh^e  in  brilliancy  and  freshness  of  odoring,  in  convenienced  by  their  pecking.    He  also  states 

the  arrangement  of  his  draperies  and  other  ac-  that  he  succeeded  in  making  some  fly  away  by 

ee8Borie8,ne  shows  the  influences  of  the  Vene-  the  blows  which  he  bestowed  on  them;  but 

tian  school,  his  noble  and  expressive  flgures  the  greater  part  remained,  in  spite  of  all  his  ef- 

have  much  of  the  fire  and  grace  which  may  be  forts  to  compel  them  to  take  flight    The  boobies 

seen  in  RaphaeL  seldom  swim  and  never  dive,  but  take  the 

BONZES  (from  the  Japanese,  term  for  the  fish,  whioh  is  their  prey,  by  darting  down  from 
pious),  generally  applied  to  the  priests  of  Fo  or  on  high,  with  unerring  aim,  upon  such  kinds  as 
Buddha,  in  Ohina,  Japan,  Cochin  Ohina,  Burmah,  swim  near  the  sur&ce,  and  instantly  rising  agun 
&c.,  without  regard  to  the  sectarian  distinctions  into  the  air  with  th dr  booty.  In  the  pwform* 
existing  among  them.  Though  differing  in  many  ance  of  this  exploit  they  are  cruelly  hawMSfid 
minor  points  of  doctrine,  they  may  he  said  to  and  persecuted  by  the  frigates,  or  man-of-war 
teach  one  fundamental  creed.  The  various  sects  birds  (albatrosses),  which  give  chase  to  them 
hate  each  other  cordially,  but  have  many  cus-  the  instant  they  see  them  rising  laden  with 
toms  in  oommon.  They  profess  celibacy,  practise  their  prey,  and  force  them  to  disgorge  it,  when 
austerities  of  various  kinds,  and  dwell  tooether  they  Uiemselves  appropriate  the  meal,  deterred 
in  monasteries.  They  shave  the  head  and  by  no  delicacy  of  appetite.  This  story  has  been 
beard,  never  cover  the  former,  even  in  the  se-  denied,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  confirms  it; 
verest  weather,  preserve  a  profound  silence  iu  and,  recognixing  the  similar  habit  of  the  white- 
public,  and  are  supposed  to  lead  a  life  of  con-  headed  eagle  toward  the  oeprey,  of  the  great 
tinual  prayer  and  contemplation.  They  fre-  arctic  guU  toward  the  fishing  terns,  and  of 
quently  have  idols  of  hideous  form,  which  tiiey  other  predatory  birds  toward  their  more  indns- 
honor  with  many  superstitious  rites.  To  in-  trious  and  peaoeM  conffeners,  there  is  no  cause 
struct  or  improve  the  masses  forms  no  part  of  for  doubting  its  truth.  They  walk  with  extreme 
their  occupation,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  be-  difficulty,  and  while  at  rest  on  land  stand  near- 
yond  their  ability.  Theur  avarice  \b  equal  to  ly  erect,  propped,  like  the  penguins,  on  the 
their  ignorance.  No  opportunity  for  extorting  stiff  feathers  of  the  tail.  It  is  suggested  by 
money  from  the  people  by  the  sale  of  charms,  naturalists  that  the  absence  of  the  oommon  in- 
trifles  of  various  sorts,  and  paper  robes,  which  stinct  of  self-preservation  in  this  bird  is  to  be 
are  worn  by  the  dying,  and  supposed  to  secure  attributed  not  to  stupidity,  but  to  inability  to 
admission  to  paradise,  is  ever  n^^lected.  They  get  away,  the  extreme  len^  of  its  wings  and 
sell  even  their  prayers,  and  their  sermons  usu-  comparative  shortness  of  its  legs  rendering  it 
ally  close  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  diffiotdt  for  the  bird  to  rise  at  all  off  a  level  snr- 
multitude  to  make  their  peace  with  God  by  be-  fsce,  and  almost  impossible  to  do  so  in  a  hurry, 
ing  liberal  to  his  ministers.  The  religion  of  Fo  They  ordinarily  lay  their  eggs,  each  female 
does  not  admit  priestesses,  but  there  are  female  bird  2  or  8  in  number,  in  rude  nests  on  ledges 
devotees  called  bieonii  or  hoime$,  who  live  in  of  rock  covered  with  herbage;  but  Dampier 
communities  under  a  superior  of  liieur  own  sex,  states  that,  in  the  isle  of  Aves,  they  build  nesti 
and  profess  the  same  virtues  and  way  of  life  as  in  trees,  though  they  have  been  always  ob- 
the  priests.  The  education  offemales  is  often  in-  served  in  other  places  to  nest  on  the  ground, 
trusted  to  them.  There  are  some  monasteries  which  is  a  circumstance  very  unusual  in  birds, 
in  which  the  devotees  of  both  sexes  reside,  and  since,  above  all  other  particulars,  they  are  in* 
temples  in  which  they  chant  their  prayers  to-  variable  in  their  manner  of  nidification. 
gether,  the  men  on  one  ade,  the  women  on  t^e  BOODBOOM,  Boudbouh,  BAtTDBUir,  or  Bo- 
otfaer.  DRUM  (probably  the  ancient  E!dliicaimaatu$),  a 

BOOBY,  the  English  name^for  a  genus  of  seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  shore  of 

MZA»nit2eB;(fyMN»ritfof  Illiger,fyu>rii«of  vieillot,  the  gulf  of  Oos;  pop.  about  11,000,  consisting 

2»./btM  of  tiie  French;  separatedfromtiie  true  chiefly  of  Qreeks and  Turks.    It  has  a  small  but 
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good  harbor,  frequented  by  TorkiBh  cmiaerB,  looff  and  narrow,  the  leaves  very  thiek  and 
and  its  inhabitants  are  pwrtially  engaged  in  made  of  bark  ooyered  with  varnish,  the  ink 
bnilding  ships  of  war.  The  streets  are  narrow  being  white  on  a  black  groond.  M.  Santander 
and  dirty  ;  the  honses,  of  stone^  generally  have  possessed  a  beaatifol  Hebrew  Pentateach,  writ" 
gardens  attached.  A  casUe  biult  by  the  ten  on  67  skins  of  oriental  leather,  sewed  to- 
knights  of  Bhodes,  a  governor's  residence,  and  gether  with  threads  or  strips  of  the  same 
some  mosqaes,  are  among  the  principal  edifices,  material :  it  Armed  a  roll  of  118  French  feet  in 
There  is  also  a  mined  amphitheatre,  and  other  length.  The  shiq>e  of  wooden  and  metal  books 
remains  of  antiquity.  was  square,  bat,  when  more  convenient  mat^ 
BOOK,  bv  the  law  of  England,  is  "  constmed  rial,  such  as  parchment  and  papyrus,  was  intro- 
to  mean  and  include  every  volume,  x>ftrt  or  di-  duoed,  the  cylindrical  form  was  adopted.  The 
vision  of  a  volume,  jiamphlet,  sheet  of  letter-  sheets,  fastened  together  at  the  edges,  were  a^ 
press,  sheet  of  music,  map,  chart,  or  plan  sep-  tached  to  a  eylindniM  or  staff,  round  which 
arately  published;"  a  definition  sustained  by  they  were  rolled;  whence  volume,  from  w>ko^ 
etymology,  but  more  comprehensive  than  the  to  rolL  At  each  end  of  the  cylindrus  was  the 
ordinary  acceptation,  which  includes,  primarily,  umbiUcuM  or  corwuM^  a  boss  by  which  it  oould 
only  a  printed  literary  composition,  but  permits  be  turned,  and  the  volume  was  read  by  unroU- 
a  secondary  application,  as  in  case  of  books  of  log  the  scroll  so  as  to  expose  successively  its 
account,  to  a  bound  volume  of  blank  printing  several  sheets  or  pagina.  The  title  was  writ- 
er writing  material.  The  word  is  derived,  not  ten  generally  in  red,  on  fine  vellum,  and  pasted 
from  the  form,  but  fr^m  the  material,  hcie  being  on  the  outside,  which  was  dyed  with  eednut  or 
the  Saxon  equivalent  of  Uber^  the  inner  rind  of  saffron.  Much  labor  and  expense  was  often 
a  tree,  which  was  once  employed  for  writing  involved  in  the  ornamentation  of  books,  and 
upon.  It  has,  however,  received  an  application  pleasant  conceits  were  sometimes  conveyed  by 
anterior  to  its  own  origin,  and  is  used  with  their  color.  The  practice  of  perfuming  the 
reference  to  written  tablets  of  stone  and  metal  pages  to  which  Martial  alludes, 
which  preceded  the  introduction  of  more  flexi-  when  the  pago  of  eedar  smeiia» 
ble  material  In  its  widest  sense,  it  dates  firom  ^^  "^^^  ^7^  P«"Pi«  •^*"«» 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  ten  com-  was  ndt  abandoned  until  within  a  quite  recent 
mandments  were  written  on  slabs  of  stone;  period.  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  instructing 
the  Babylonians  and  E^rptians  traced  inscrip-  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  concerning 
tiona  on  bricks  and  rocks;  sheets  of  i^K>d,  ivory,  the  proper  presentation  of  some  volumes  to 
and  various  metals,  and,  subsequently,  a  great  Elizabeth,  cautions  him  to  ^^  regard  that  the 
variety  of  pliable  substances,  animal  and  vege-  book  had  no  savor  of  spike^  which  commonly 
table,  crude  and  prepared,  have  been  used  for  bookbinders  did  sedc  to  add  to  make  their 
the  purpose.  Among  tho  Greeks  and  Romans,  books  savor  welL*'  Scrolls  were  superseded 
books  of  wood  were  common;  part  of  one  by  eodiceiy  or  square  books,  the  advantages  of 
which  had  contained  the  laws  of  Solon  was  which  are  alluded  to  by  Martial,  in  whose 
preserved  at  Athens  until  the  1st  century.  For  time  they  seem  to  have  been  getting  into  gen- 
the  more  important  purposes,  the  laws  and  eral  use.  Modifications  in  form  accompanied 
edicts,  they  also  employed  ivory,  bronze,  and  the  various  changes  made  in  material,  until  the 
other  metals,  and  for  the  common  needs  of  shape  and  general  proportions  which  now  ob- 
business,  such  as  the  recording  of  contracts  and  tain  were  adopted,  though  important  differ- 
the  making  of  wiUs,  for  the  courtesies  of  social  ences  in  bulk,  arising  as  well  from  the  condition 
life,  the  letters  of  love  or  friendship,  they  had  of  art  as  the  fashion  of  the  times,  distinguish 
the  diptyeha  and  tabulcB^  or  pugUlaria^  sheets  books  made  up  till  a  not  very  remote  period 
covered  with  wax,  to  be  written  upon  with  a  from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  slow  and 
Hiluij  and  protected  from  contact  by  a  raised  laborious  method  of  transcribing,  which,  until 
margin,  or  opposite  projections  in  the  centres,  the  invention  of  printing^  was  tiie  only  mode 
Two  of  these  tablets,  of  the  date  of  169,  were  by  which  literary  compositions  could  be  mnl- 
diBoovered,  not  many  years  since,  in  Transyl-  tiplied,  secured  to  the  body  a  practical  rev- 
vania,  and  one  of  the  year  1801  is  preserved  in  erence  in  which  the  spirit  it  contained  did  not 
the  Florentine  museum.  Many  specimens  of  always  participate.  The  value  of  books,  do- 
anoient  books  still  exist,  which  prove,  without  pending  not  only  upon  beauty  of  chirography, 
bistorioal  evidence,  how  various  are  the  mate-  accuracy  of  transcription,  and  elaborateness  of 
rials  which  suffice  for  the  wants  of  man  in  an  omamentetion,  but  upon  the  favor  in  which 
unlettered  age.  The  antiquary  Montfaucon,  particular  authors  happened  to  be  held,  seems 
in  1699,  purchased  at  Rome  a  leaden  book  of  6  to  have  gone  to  each  extreme ;  instances  of  ex- 
thin  leaves  about  4  inches  long  by  8  wide,  with  traordinary  dieapness  standing  side  by  side 
covers  and  hinges  of  the  same  metal.  The  vol-  wiUi  others  of  almost  incredible  dearness. 
mne  contained  Egyptian  gnostic  figures  and  According  to  Boeckh,  in  Athens,  ''a  small 
other  unintelligible  writing.  In  the  university  book  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  contract 
of  Gdttingen  is  a  Bible  of  palm  leaves,  contein-  (ypaiifjMrtdtop\  that  is,  a  small,  commonly  wood* 
ing  5^876  leaves,  and  other  similar  books  are  en  diptychon,  consbting  of  3  wax  teblets,  was 
else wnere  preserved.  Among  the  OalmuckTar-  estimated  by  Demosthenes  at  2  chald  (^  of  an 
tars  waa  found  a  collection  <»  books  that  were  oboluS|  lesa  than  1  cent).     Wooden  tableti 
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(oovidf  ff)f  on  which  aooonnta  were  written,  oost|  letting  the  ooTers  swing  open  on  their  stout 
Olymp.  98,  2  (B.  0.  407),  a  drachma  (aboat  18  hinges,  was  a  privilege  to  which  not  every  one 
cents)  apiece.  These  jnnst  have  been  pretty  was  permitted  to  aspire.  For,  as  said  Richard 
large  ana  well  made.  Two  pieces  of  papyrus  De  ioary,  ^  laymen,  to  whom  it  matters  not 
for  copying  an  accoant  cost,  at  the  same  Ume,  whether  they  look  at  a  hook  turned  wrong  aide 
2  dr.  4  ob.  (46.6  cts.).  Paper  apoears  from  this  upward  or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural 
to  have  been  very  dear,  althouglAnitten  books  order,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  any  oom- 
were  cheap ;  since  the  books  of  Anazagoras,  munion  with  books.^  Precious  metals  and  the 
even  when  dear,  were  to  be  had  for  a  dra(dima ;  less  crude  but  equally  costly  prodactions  of  art 
or  else  the  paper  upon  which  public  accounts  contribated  to  sweU  their  value,  in  respect  of 
were  written  was  uncommonly  good."  It  is  which  they  stood  at  times  on  an  equality  with 
also  stated  that  Plato,  who  wss  not  rich,  bought  houses  and  lands.  When  publidy  exposed,  they 
three  books  of  Philolaus  the  Pytiiagorean,  for  were  frequently  secured  by  chains ;  Uiey  were 
10,000  denarii  (about  $1,600),  and  it  is  further  protected  b^  special  statutes;  were  subjects  of 
said  that  Aristotle  paid  three  Attic  talents  grave  negotiation;  solemnly  bequeathed  by  will, 
(nearly  $8,000)  for  a  few  books  which  had  be-  and  lent  only  to  the  higher  orders,  who  were 
longed  to  the  philosopher  Speusippus.  But  compelled  to  deposit  ample  pledges  for  their  re- 
these  apparent  contradictions  may  be  easily  tarn.  Even  so  late  as  1471  Louis  XI.  was  compel- 
reconciJea  by  a  consideration  of  the  probable  led  by  the  faculty^  of  medicine  at  Paris  to  deposit 
conditions  that  occasionally  existed ;  the  num-  a  valuabie  security,  and  give  a  req>onflible  en- 
ber  of  certain  works  reducing  them  to  the  value  dorser,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of  the  works 
merely  of  the  transcriber's  labor,  or  less,  when  of  Rhasis,  an  Arabian  physician.  Among  the 
supply  exceeded  demand,  whUe  the  rarity  of  illnstrationsof  cost  which  the  industry  of  bibli- 
others  gave  a  practicid  monopoly  to  their  pos-  ographers  has  collected,  we  find  that  St  Jerome, 
sessors.  The  manufacture  of  books,  which,  to  procure  the  works  of  Origen,  impoveriBhed 
under  the  early  emperors,  had  been  constantly  his  estate ;  that  King  Alfred,  for  one  book,  gave 
increasing,  diminished  daring  the  growing  trou-  eight  hides  of  land ;  that  the  countess  of  Ai^u 
bles  of  the  state,  and  upon  its  £Edl  was  for  a  long  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homilies  of  Bishop 
time  entirely  extinguished;  to  revive  again  after  Hniman,  beside  other  articles  of  barter,  200 
many  years,  but  under  greatly  altered  circnm-  sheep.  Stowe  says  that,  in  1274,  a  Bible  finely 
stances.  Leaving  the  ItMrarii  and  scribe^  whose  written  sold  for  60  marks,  about  £84,  at  a  time 
labor  was  compulsory  either  ^m  ^e  necessities  when  wheat  was  8s.  4d.  a  quarter,  and  labor 
of  power  or  want,  we  come,  after  a  long  interval,  Id.  a  day ;  in  1400  a  copv  of  Jean  De  Mehan^s 
to  the  moi^  scribes,  in  whom  the  important  *^  Romance  of  the  Rose*'  was  publicly  sold  at 
conditions  of  skill,  leisore,  love,  and  patience  Paris  for  40  crowns,  more  than  $160  (a  copy  of 
were  all  fulfilled.  Learning  had  become  the  the  same  work  in  MS.  was  sold  at  auction  in 
exclusive  privilege  of  a  class,  a  privilege  of  London,  1867,  for  £42,  and  another  at  Paris, 
which  they  were  at  once  proud  and  jealous;  and  1868,  for  i  of  that  sum).  But,  according  to  a 
they  surrounded  the  mesns  of  its  acqoisition  docament  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at 
with  a  pomp  and  drcumstance  that  precluded  Caen,  the  works  of  Peter  Lombard  were  bought, 
familiarity  with  the  maltitude.  In  the  earliest  in  1481,  for  7  francs.  It  is  thus  difficult  to 
times  books  had  received  the  adorning  aid  of  ascertain  the  prices  of  books  as  determined  by 
ornamental  art;  but  in  the  middle  ages  they  the  valaeofmaterial  and  labor  at  remote  periods; 
reached  the  acme,  if  not  of  beauty  and  con-  for  the  peculiar  instances  which  have  been 
venience,  at  least  of  cost  The  favored  works  placed  on  record  are  more  likely  to  refer  to  ex- 
of  the  time,  principally  of  the  Ohristian  writers,  ceptional  and  accidental  conditions  than  to  the  or- 
were  laboriously  transcribed  by  patient  penmen,  dinary  and  usual  rates  a£Sxed  by  the  understood 
in  scriptoria  liberally  maintuned  in  the  monas-  laws  of  trade. — ^Printing,  which,  like  many  other 
teries,  and  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose,  inventions,  owed,  if  not  its  discovery,  at  least 
In  the  process  of  preparation  their  books  received  its  application,  to  the  more  sordid  in<ainations, 
the  most  careful  attention  in  regard  to  accuracy,  and  was  not  originally  intended  to  effect  any  con- 
elegance,  and  solidity.  In  the  monasteries,  also,  siderable  results,  except  in  the  fortunes  of  a  few 
the  work  was  completed;  for  the  monks  were  individuals,  made  no  immediate  or  violent  inno- 
not  only  transcribers,  iUuminators,  and  binders,  vation  upon  the  then  existing  order  of  things, 
but  the  same  individual  frequently  combined  the  Types  were  made  to  imitate  the  slower  process 
triple  function  in  his  own  person.  From  the  hands  of  writing,  and  the  general  appearance  of  MS. 
of  the  scribe,  whose  solemn  adjuration  at  the  volumes  was  carefuUy  imitated,  so  that  for  some 
conclusion  or  his  task  was  evidence  not  only  of  time  books  still  continued  inaccessible  to,  even 
his  own  care  but  of  his  desire  that  others  should  had  they  been  coveted  by,  the  people.  But  the 
imitate  his  example,  the  book  passed  to  the  iUu-  desire  was  surely,  though  almost  imperceptibly, 
minator,  whose  gorgeous  colors  still  delight  the  growing ;  the  gradually  widening  demand  keep- 
bibliophile,  and  from  him  to  the  binder,  by  whom  ing  pace  with  and  encouraging  the  development 
its  ponderous  proportions  were  encased  in  mas-  of  mechanio  skilL  Oopies  were  multiplied  with 
sive  covers  of  wood  and  leather,  studded  with  increasing  rigidity  and  diminishing  cost,  and 
knobs  and  bands,  often  of  gold  and  diver,  and  their  sale  becoming  larger,  while  it  reduced  the 
closed  with  broad  dasps,  to  unfasten  wnich,  proportionate  expense,  enlarged  the  aggregate 
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{irofits  of  the  maker.    Nerert3ielan,flswehaTe  whidivere  secnred  at  the  htok  b/ means  of 

observed,  they  were  long  beyond  the  common  hinges  ;    afterward,  when  more  pliable  sab- 

reaoh.    Their  early  history  discloses  how  much  stances  were  sabstitnted,  the  sheets  were  sewed 

importance  was  conferred  by  their 'possession,  together  at  the  edges  and  fixed  at  one  end  to  a 

and  what  solicitade  was  awakened  for  their  scroll  round  which  they  were  rolled.    For  the 

care.  We  may  yet  trace  in  tibe  solemn  injunction  invention  of  a  glue  to  attach  the  edgeSj  PhaUa- 

which  was  then  often  written  on  the  fly  leai^  rius,  it  is  said,  had  a  statue  erected  in  his  honor. 

^  Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or  tear  out  the  The  bookbinder  then,  as  now,  prepared  the 

leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure  this  book,'^  the  volume  after  the  sheets  had  been  impressed 

more  familiar  school-boy  couplet  of  the  present  with  their  characters.   He  made  the  staf^  affixed 

day,  ''  Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend,"  the  bosses,  the  bands,  and  the  title,  and  em- 

&C.    If  the  progress  of  improvement  has  some-  bellished  tiie  outside  as  his  own  or  his  custom- 

what  lessened  reverence,  it  has  been  only  upon  er's  taste  might  suggest.    Upon  the  introduo- 

better   acquaintance,  and  fulfils   the    adage,  tion  of  the  square-shaped  book,  up  to  and  be- 

Paper  was  made  thinner  and  stronger,  types  yond  the  invention  of  printing,  greater  oppor- 

smaller  and  clearer,  and  the  pompous  folios  and  tunities  of  ornamentation  were  obtained  and 

quartos  gave  way,  reluctantly  indeed,  to  octavos  employed.    Jewels  and  precious  metals,  the 

and  duodecimos,  while  the  art  of  book  manu-  finest  stufEs,  and  the  most  gorgeous   colors^ 

facture  has  constantly  tended  to  that  lowest  united  to  give  a  material  value,  frequently 

limitof  expense  and  smallest  magnitude  of  bulk,'  without  any  elegance  of  design  or  chasteness 

comporting  with  comfort  and  convenience,  as  of  taste.    6kelton^s  description,  though  purely 

well  as  a  proper  regard  for  the  beautiful,  which,  fanciful,  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  was  in  his 

if  not  yet  attained,  is,  nevertheless,  the  object  time  acceptable  as  die  perfection  of  book  deoo- 

still  pursued.    The  manufacture  of  a  book  now  ration : 

demands  the  assistance  of  various  branches  of  inui  tbat  of  tbe  boke  lomnde  were  the  cUwpU: 

mechanical  skilL    Beside  the  paper-maker,  the  The  margent  waa  iiiumvnid  all  with  golden  niuos 

type-foander.  and  the  printer,  to  whom  it  gives  ^^.^itJ.fXSl-a'ta^SS'.  ^^^ 

a  large  proportion  of  employment,  it  engages,  Enflorld  with  flowrle  end  slvmy  ensrlle ; 

exclusively,  the  bookbinder.    Its  material  form  £''"y?J^P*°*"'**y®"^''*^5*?^\^??'^^^^^      v    v, 

i_        .  .,1   .  / '               .             ^1.              vi>     i.*  It  wolde  bene  made  a  man  hole  that  had  be  ryght  seKelr, 

has,  till  the  present  era  of  cheap  publications,  TobehoIdehowitwasgarnvBehydandboande; 

always  borne  a  commercial  value  extravagantly  Enconerde  oner  with  golde  of  tiaaea  frne ; 

disproportionatetoitainatter.orthatwMchalone  "^^grgjLSfiiSit^'ri^tESdraJ'JSSt' 

constitutes  its  real  worth,  and,  were  argument  re-  With  aurum  trntHoum  eveiy  other  lyne 

quired,  a  statement  of  these  proportions  would  Was  wry  tin. 

sufficiently  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  a  A  much  better  taste  distinguishes  the  book- 
great  reduction  from  former  prices  of  books  in-  binding  of  later  years,  more  attention  being  paid 
tended  for  public  sale.  In  the  ordinary  class  of  to  harmony  and  appropriateness  than  formerly, 
books  sold  in  the  United  States,  in  a  permanent  and  gaudy  adornmei^  almost  ^itirely  discard- 
form,  of  the  four  principal  interests  represented,  ed.  The  present  teziaency  of  the  art  is  toward 
the  most  important,  intrinsically,  has  the  least  neatness  in  general  effect,  and,  where  ornament 
commercial  value.  Every  purchaser  of  a  book,  is  at  all  conspicuous,  to  emblematic  truth.  The 
as  a  rule,  pays  more  to  the  paper  maker,  the  introduction  of  cloth  binding  has  had  the  effect 
printer,  and  the  binder,  respectively,  than  to  of  combining  considerable  durability  with  econ- 
the  author;  and,  although  peculiar  circum-  omy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  books  now 
stances  may  compensate  hhn,  tne  reader  has  no  made  are  bound  in  that  style.  Leather,  moroc- 
redress.  He  is  obliged  to  pay  the  several  co,  velvet,  occasionally  ivory  and  mother-of- 
lurindpal  manufacturers  more  than  he  is  required  pearl,  and  sometimes  highly  polished  wo^  are 
to  pay  the  real  maker ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  con-  used  for  the  more  expensive  bindings,  while  with 
cemed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  privilege  of  deter-  books  intended  for  presentation,  much  latitude 
mining  for  himself  tlie  extent  of  material  ex-  is  allowed  in  respect  of  extrinsic  adornments, 
pense,  is  not  only  desirable  for  his  own  sake.  At  the  crystal  palace  exhibition  held  in  New 
out  iuso  favorable  to  the  reputation,  if  not  to  York,  1863,  the  first  premium  for  bookbinding 
the  gain  of  the  writer.  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Matthews,  for  a  copy  of 
BOOKBINDING  is  that  art  by  which  the  Owen  Jones's  '« Alhambra,''  the  bookbinder's 
material  parts  of  a  book  are  connected  for  con-  work  on  which  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $600. 
venience  in  use  and  protection  from  injury.  It  The  material  and  decoration  of  the  binding  were 
involves,  in  addition  to  skill  in  securing  the  solely  such  as  properly  belongs  to  the  art,  in- 
sheets,  no  little  knowledge  of  decorative  art,  eluding  no  jewels  or  precious  metals,  and  its 
for  from  its  commencement  it  has  gone  beyond  value  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  manual 
the  mere  necessities  of  utility,  often  to  heights  labor  consumed  in  its  production.  As  another, 
of  notable  extravagance.  In  respect  of  ex-  but  opposite  instance,  may  be  mentioned  a 
pense  the  limits  have  never  been  defined,  oeten-  Bible  Dound  for  a  gentleman  of  New  York  a 
tation  of  display  having  at  times  superseded  few  years  since,  in  solid  gold,  at  an  expense  of 
the  binder  proper  by  the  goldsmith  and  lapi-  about  $400. — ^There  are  2  kinds  of  binding,  a 
dary.  The  art  was  probably  first  exercised  in  description  of  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  gcoi- 
£istening  together  sheets  of  wood  or  metal,  eral  idea  of  the  mechanical  processes  through 
VOL.  in. — 32 
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which  a  book  goes  after  leaving  the  printer,  be-  distances  oorreqionding  to  the  8  inner  saw- 
fore  it  is  completed  for  sale.  The  first  is  cloth  marks.  She  then  places  Uie  first  sheet  against 
bindiDg,  the  cheapest,  and  that  in  which  ma-  the  bands  and  passes  her  needle  from  the  first 
chinery  is  most  employed ;  the  other  is  known  oat  or  ketfle  stitch  to  the  inside  of  the  sheet, 
bj  many  particular  names,  snch  as  calf,  half-  then  oat  and  in  at  every  band,  embracing  each 
cal^  morocco,  &c.,  all  involving  the  same  gen-  with  the  thread  until  the  bottom  is  reached, 
eral  principles,  the  work  on  which  is  principally  then  sews  the  next  sheet  in  the  same  manner 
performed  by  hand.  In  the  United  States,  ma-  bat  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so  on  alterna- 
chinery  is  employed  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  ting  until  the  last  End  papers  are  now  pasted 
binderies  than  in  other  countries,  and  its  pub-  on  the  book,  which  then  leaves  the  sheet  room, 
lished  results  would  cause  surprise,  if  they  did  where  about  1,000  are  so  prepared  per  day. 
not  excite  doubt  In  a  bindery  of  New  York,  In  the  forwarding  room,  which  it  enters  next, 
one  book  of  nearly  200  pages,  which  has  an  its  further  progress  is  effected  mainly  by  the 
enormous  circulation,  is  bound  at  the  rate  of  ud  of  machinery.  It  is  first  j>repared  for  the 
8,000per  day,  with  facilities  for  binding  at  least  cutting  machine,  and,  after  its  foredge  has 
10  per  minute,  and  that  without  interfering  been  cut,  is  gluc^  and  rounded  by  the  work- 
with  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  large  estal^  man,  then  returns  to  be  cut  on  the  ends,  after 
lishment  Taking  the  volume  in  which  this  which  a  piece  of  muslin  is  pasted  over  the 
article  appears  as  an  example,  we  shall  first  back,  nearly  as  long  as  the  book,  but  extending 
describe  tne  manner  in  which  it  is  bound  in  about  an  inch  over  its  sides  to  give  strength  to 
cloth.  Books  derive  a  technical  name  descrip-  the  joints.  A  backing  machine  then  spreads 
tive  of  size  from  the  leaves  into  which  each  the  back  and  forms  a  groove  for  the  boards; 
printed  sheet  is  folded,  such  as  folio,  quarto,  oo-  2  paper  linings  are  now  glued  to  the  back, 
tavo,  duodecimo,  &o.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  and  the  book  is  ready  for  its  cover,  which  has 
page  of  each  sheet  is  a  number  or  letter,  called  in  the  mean  time  been  prepared  in  another  de» 
the  signature,  by  which  the  order  is  designated,  partment.  The  case  is  simply  and  expeditious- 
This  volume  is  called  a  royal  8vo,  being  printed  ly  made,  and  is  composed  of  millboards  cut  a 
on  paper  a  size  larger  than  the  ordinary  6vo,  littie  larger  than  the  side  of  the  book,  strips 
and  is  printed  on  nearly  50  sheets,  each  con-  of  paper  the  exact  length  and  width  of  toe 
taining  8  leaves  or  16  pages.  These  sheets  go  bacx,  and  the  cloth  out  sufficienUy  large  to 
to  the  binder  in  quires,  and  are  first  tfUcen  to  turn  over  all.  The  doth  is  glued  and  one 
the  sheet  room,  where  the  work  of  folding,  board  placed  upon  it,  then  the  paper  at  a  short 
gathering,  collating,  and  sewing  is  done  by  fe-  distance  to  allow  for  the  joint,  then  the  other 
males.  The  whole  edition  of  each  sheet  is  board,  after  which  the  corners  of  the  cloth  are 
folded  by  one  girl  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  cut,  the  edges  turned  over,  and  it  is  rubbed 
accuracy.  The  most  expert  will  fold  about  400  smoothly  down.  When  dry,  it  is  given  to  the 
an  hour,  but  the  average  is  perhaps  i  less,  stamper,  who  letters  it  in  gold  and  embosses 
A  folding  modiine  has  J^een  lately  invented  the  sides.  The  letters  are  engraved  on  a  metal 
which  is  expected,  with  tne  aid  of  2  girls,  to  do  stamp,  and  the  impression  is  made  in  an  em- 
the  work  of  15.  It  has,  however,  not  yet  been  bossing  press  heated  by  steam.  Gold  leaf  is 
generally  introduced.  After  having  been  fold-  laid  on  the  cover,  and  the  heated  stamp  causes 
ed,  the  sheets  are  laid  in  piles,  according  to  the  it  to  adhere  where  desired,  the  unused  gold  be- 
order  of  the  signatures,  on  the  gatiiering  table,  ing  afterward  wiped  off  with  a  rubber.  Then 
from  which  they  are  taken  one  by  one  by  the  the  book  is  pasted  on  the  sides,  placed  in  the 
gatherer  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  placed  in  cover  and  pressed  till  dry.  This  completes  the 
the  left,  until  a  whole  set  is  collected.  This  pro-  process  of  case  binding,  which  is  distinguished 
oess,  as  well  as  that  of  folding,  is  performed  with  more  particularly  from  extra  binding  in  having 
wonderful  quickness,  the  gathering  of  25,000  the  book  forwfu^ed  separate  from  its  cover; 
sheets  per  day  being  not  unusual  for  an  active  girl,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  learn  that  some  book- 
After  this  the  sheets  are  knocked  up  evenly  and  binders  pursue  the  same  plan  with  morocco 
pressed  in  a  smashing  machine,  by  which  the  de-  as  with  cloth,  producing  inferior  work,  not 
lay  of  the  screw  or  hydraulic  press  formerly  em-  readily  detected  by  the  purchaser  until  after 

Eloyed  is  avoided.  The  book  is  now  examined  the  volume  has  been  some  time  in  use. — ^Mo- 
y  the  collator,  who  looks  at  each  signature  to  rocco  or  other  extra  binding  will  now  be  de- 
insure  that  the  volume  is  complete,  each  sheet  scribed.  Though  folded  and  gathered  the  same 
being  in  its  proper  order  without  duplicates  or  as  the  cloth  copy,  greater  care  is  taken  in  press- 
defidenoies.  Bemg  found  perfect,  the  book  goes  ing,  and  it  is  sewed  in  a  different  manner.  The 
to  the  sawing  inadiine,  preparatory  to  sewing,  back  is  not  sawed,  but  the  bands,  to  the  num- 
Several  volumes  are  taken  together,  and  in  an  ber  of  5  in  this  volume,  have  their  positions 
instant  5  revolving  saws  make  as  many  cuts  in  indicated  by  pencil  marks.  Instead  of  pass- 
the  backs,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  the  bands  ing  the  needle  out  at  the  upper  and  in  at  the 
of  twine  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed.  The  lower  side,  merely  drawing  them  to  the  book, 
sewer  has  a  wooden  frame,  which  consists  of  a  it  is  passed  out  at  the  lower  and  in  at  the  up- 
table  with  2  upright  sorews  supporting  a  hor-  per,  completely  endrding  the  band,  and  form- 
izontal  and  adjustable  rod,  to  which  8  strong  ing  a  flexible  hinge  for  the  sheet  This  is  called 
bands  fiastened  on  the  table  are  attached,  at  flexible  or  raised  band  sewing,  and  constitutes 
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one  of  the  distingoishiiig  features  of  etrong  the  rich  color  of  the  lentiier.  For  this  pnr- 
binding,  being  not  only  important  bnt  indis-  pose  the  tools  or  stamps  are  heated  and  ap- 
pensable.  The  forwarder  now  receives  the  plied  repeatedly  to  the  morocco,  which  has 
Tolnme,  pastes  on  and  breaks  np  the  end  ^a*  been  made  tlioronghlj  wet  End  papers  be* 
pers,  glaes  the  back,  and  when  dry  roonds  it ;  ing  neatly  pasted  to  the  boards,  the  book  is 
after  which  the  backing  boards  are  placed  on  finished.  The  foregoing  will  serve  to  point  oat 
the  sides  a  short  distance  from  the  back,  and  it  the  several  processes  through  which  the  sheets 
is  then  screwed  np  in  the  laying  press,  and  pass- before  ihe  book  is  completed,  as  well  as  to 
the  back  hammerea  very  car^Uy,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
spread  the  sheets  on  each  side  of  Uie  backing  2  principal  styles  of  binding.  The  hollow  or 
bofurds,  at  the  same  time  not  wrinkling  the  in-*  spring  back,  which  is  in  much  favor,  and  adapt- 
side.  By  this  process  grooves  are  formed  for  ed  in  a  superior  degree  to  books  in  cal^  is  yet 
the  millboards,  which,  being  cut  of  the  dedred  subject  to  rupture,  and  demands  the  binder^s 
size,  are  placed  on  the  sides,  and  the  book  is  best  attention.  By  securing  the  back  dwaya 
subjected  to  a  powerful  pressure,  during  which  with  muslin  instead  of  paper,  its  strength  will 
the  refuse  glue  is  soaked  off  with  paste,  the  be  greatly  increased.  India  rubber  binding,  by 
back  is  rubbed  smooth  and  left  to  harden.  It  which  the  leaves  are  fastened  together  wiUi  a 
is  now  in  shape,  but  with  all  the  leaves  uncut,  cement  of  caoutchouc,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
No  new  machine  has  yet  been  made  to  super-  certain  purposes,  particularlv  for  music-bookie 
sede  the  old  press  and  plough  for  cutting  A  engravings,  atlases,  and  ledgers^  as  it  admits 
book  ^in  boards.'^  The  millboards  are  put  of  the  book  being  opened  to  its  full  extent 
close  in  the  joints  and  even  with  the  head  of  without  the  risk  of  dislocation. — ^The  following 
the  book,  the  front  board  placed  as  much  be-  books  on  bookbinding  may  be  consulted  with 
low  the  nead  as  may  be  desired;  the  book  is  advantage:  Feignot^s  JBuai  hittorique  et  areh^ 
fixed  tightly  in  the  press,  the  head  of  the  front  clogique  $ur  la  reliure  de»  Iwrei  (Dijon.  1884) ; 
board  being  on  a  level  with  it,  and  the  head  Greve^s  Ednd^nd  Lehrhuehder  BuehHnder" 
is  cut ;  the  same  operation  being  repeated  for  hun$t  (2d  ed.,  Berlin^  1882,%  vols.) ;  Amett's 
the  foot  or  tail,  the  boards  being  1^  larger  than  BtbUopegia^  and  Beiffenberg^s  De  la  Hliure^  in 
the  book  in  order  to  overlay  and  protect  the  his  Annuaire  de  la  JnbliotMque  rayaie  de  la 
edges.  The  foredge  is  formed  differently.  A  Belgique  (Brussels,  1860)r 
cord  is  wound  tightly  round  the  volume  paral-  BOOKKEEPING,  the  method  of  exhibiting 
lel  with  and  close  to  the  back,  which  is  then  in  a  dear,  concise,  and  intelli^ble  manner,  tbe 
beaten  flat  the  foredge  cut  straight,  and,  primary,  progressive,  and  present  state  of  a 
upon  the  release  of  the  book  from  the  cord  by  man's  pecuniary  affiurs.  The  system  of  book- 
which  it  is  bound,  the  back  resumes  its  round,  keeping  in  general  use  among  merchants  and 
and  the  foredge  becomes  grooved.  The  edges  are  men  of  business,  called  the  **  Italian  method,^' 
now  gilded,  for  which  puri>ose,  the  books  being  firom  the  country  of  its  invention^  and  "  double- 
pressed,  they  are  scraped  smooth,  and  covered  entry,'*  from  the  construction  of  its  ledger,  is  of 
with  a  preparation  of  red  chalk,  as  a  ground-  great  antiquity.  The  celebrated  Fuggers,  whose 
work  for  the  size,  a  mixture  of  the  white  of  egg  oommerical  transactions  extended  all  over  £u- 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  1  ege  to  about  i  rope,  kept  their  books  and  acxiounts  by  this 

J>int  of  water.  The  gold  is  laid  on  tne  size,  al-  method,  and  there  is^  in  a  private  library  at 
owed  to  dry,  and  then  burnished  with  an  Augsburg,  a  ledger  of  Anton  Fugger,  bear- 
agate  or  bloodstone.  Before  being  covered,  ing  date  1492,  which  does  not  differ  in  principle 
headbands  of  silk  are  fixed  to  each  end  of  the  from  those  now  in  use.  The  first  treatise  on 
back  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  sheets,  mak-  the  subject  was  written  by  Luca  Pacciolo,  better 
ing  the  back  the  same  length  as  the  boards,  known  by  his  local  name,  Luca  de  Bnrao,  and 
The  boards  are  bevelled  at  the  edges,  by  means  published  at  Venice,  in  1495.  The  first  German 
of  a  machine  whidi  grinds  them  with  emery  treatise  on  bookkeeping  was  written  by  Johann 
dust.  The  cover,  par^  thin,  is  now  pasted  on  Gottlieb,  and  published  at  Nuremberg,  in  1681. 
and  drawn  tightly  over,  but  is  afterward  taken  In  1548,  Hugh  Oldcastle  produced,  at  London, 
offfor  convenience  in  turning  in  the  edges.  The  "A  profitable  Treatyoe  to  learn  to  knowe  the 
back,whiohhasnolining,  is  well  pasted,  the  cover  good  order  of  the  kepyingof  the  famouse  re- 
drawn on  again,  the  bands  well  nipped  up,  and  coynge,  called  in  Latin,  Iktre  et  habere^  and  in 
great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  leather  adhere  Englyshe,  Debitour  and  Greditour."  In  1602, 
firmly  to  the  back,  and  to  set  the  boards  closely  a  work  in  French,  on  double  entry,  appeared  at 
and  well  forward  in  the  joints.  A  book  thus  Leyden,  followed  in  1652  by  OolHns's  "An  in- 
sewed  and  covered  possesses  tiie  primary  essen-  trodnction  to  Merchants'  accounts,"  Mair's 
tials  of  strong  binding.  The  ornamenting  or  *^  Bookkeeping  modernized"  the  most  elaborate 
finishing  is  much  a  matter  of  taste  witiiin  cer-  expomtion  of  the  old  Italian  school  published, 
tain  limits.  The  process  by  which  decorative  appeared  the  following  century,  and  passed 
impressions  are  made  on  the  outBide  of  a  book  through  many  editions.  In  1789,  Bei^amin 
is  called  tooling,  and  usually  blind  tooling  when  Booth  modified  the  system,  introduced  many 
plain.  A  beautifol  effect  is  produced  on  mo-  valuable  improvements,  and  gave  to  the  world 
roGco  by  the  latter,  making  those  glossy  black  the  first  and  best  work  extant  on  the  modern 
indentations  which  so  tastefully  contrast  with  practice  of  monthly  journalizing,  under  the  titie 
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of  "A  oompleta  system  of  Bookkeeping;'*  an  under  their  respeeUTe  niknea,  or  the  name  d 

improTed   mode  of  doubly  entry,  compriiing  the  firm  with  which  they  are  connected*    The 

a    regular    Beries   of   tranaacfcioiuL   as   they  dengn  of  a  personal  aoconnt  is  to  show  what  is 

have  oooorred  in  aotoal  bosineas;  ]>egraage'a  owing  to  or  by  the  person  in  qnestion.    The 

La  tenue  dee  Iwrti  sit  partiei   dauble$y  pub-  terms  debtor  and  creditor  are  here  nsed  in  their 

lished  in  faris;   and  in  Qermany,  Sohiebe's  ordinary  sense;  since  each  person   is   made 

JHa   Lehre    wm  dsr  BuehkaUung   (8d   ed^  debtor  for  what  he  owes,  and   creditor  for 

Grimma,  1847) ;  and  Langhenio's  l)ie  doppdU  what   is  owins  to  him.     4.  Parohaaea  and 

fta«/ffkinnsseA«   Bucf^f^Lhrtmg  (2d  ed.,    jUam*  sales  are  recorded  nnder  the  name  of  the  spe- 

borg,  1847).     The   fbUowing  are  the  fhndft-  dfic  property  bought  or  sold;    the  cost  or 

mental   principles    upon  which    the    science  outlay  being  entereid  on  the  debtor  side,  and 

of  doable  entry  is  based :  The  olgeet  of  bo<A«  the  sales^  or  returns,  as  well  as  the  value  unsold, 

keeping  is  everywhere  the   same ;   and,  al-  at  the  Ume  the  accounts  are  a^usted,  on  the 

though  the  plans  adopted  may  vary  in  number  credit  side.    The  result  is  gain  or  loss  as  the 

and  K>rm,  the  essentius  of  this  art  consist  in  the  case  may  be»  5.  The  capital  invested  in  business, 

dasnfication  and  arrangement  of  data  in  a  book  in  the  outset,  is  recorded  under  the  title  of 

called  the  ledger.    Each  collection  of  data  ia  stock,  or  capital  stock,  and  the  gains  and  losses 

called  an  account  An  account,  whether  of  per-  under  the  double  title  of  profit  and  loss.    Gcnn- 

sons  or  things,  in  the  bookkeeping  sense  of  the  mission,   charges,  interest,  and  the  like,  are 

term,  is  a  statement  of  all  the  tranaaotiona  merely  subdivisions  of  the  profit  and  loss,  and 

whereby  the  property  of  the  concern  haa  been  the  latter  is  simply  a  branch  of  the  stock  ac- 

affected  by  the  person  or  thing  in  question.  The  count.    It  is  a  primary  axiom  of  science  that 

accounts  are  designated  by  distinct  and  appro-  ^  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  psTtB,** 

priate  titles,  and  articles  of  opposite  kiods  are  and  bookkeeping  is  based  upon  this  foundation, 

placed  in  opposite  columns.    Ko  result  could  be  It  considers  property  as  a  whole  composed  of 

satisfactory  if  data  of  a  similar  character  were  various  parts:  the  stock  account  exhibits  the 

collected  under  different  heads^  or  data  of  a  owital  collectively,  that  is,  in  one  mass;  the 

dissimilar  diaracter  under  the  same  head;  in  other  accounts  exnibit  its  component  partsi 

the  one  case  there  would  be  conftision,  in  the  The  component  parts  of  property  are  in  a  state 

other  di£^ness,  andin  both  a  Kability  to  error,  of  continual  change,  but  whatever  variations  they 

Hence  receipts  should  not  be  blended  with  pay-  undergo,  and  whether  the  capital  increase,  di- 

ments ;  purchases  with  sales ;  gaina  with  losses,  minish,  ix  remain  statbnary,  it  moat  be  con- 

and  the  like  :  they  are  distinct  facts,  and  mnst  stantly  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts;  gains 

occupy  distinct  pomtions.    The  space  which  an  increase,  while  losses  decrease  the  capital;  they 

account  occupies  in  the  ledger  being  verticslly  also  increase  or  decresse  the  assets,  of  which  the 

divided,  the  left  hand  side  is  denominated  debtor  capital  is  composed,  in  the  same  ratio;  henoe 

and  the  right  hand  side  creditor.    These  terms,  the  wh(de  and  the  parts  mutusJly  cheok  and 

when  applied  to  the  personal  accounts,  are  used  verify  each  other,  and  an  equilibrium  is  main- 

in  their  ordinary  sense ;  but  when  applied  to  an  tained  under  evedry  variation  that  can  occur, 

impersonal  account,  Ihey  have  a  more  extended  But  without  dedudng  it  fimn  the  connection  of 

signification.  All  debit  itenra  are  not  sums  owing  the  accounts,  this  eonalityis  obvious  from  the 

to  the  concern,  nor  are  all  credit  items  sitfns  very  signification  of  the   terms   debtor  and 

owing  by  the  concern;  in  short,  the  terms  Dr.  creditor.    These  terms  being  oorreJative,  the 

and  Or.  serve  merely  to  distinguish  the  left  from  one  implies  and  involves  Uie  other,  and  cannot 

the  right  hand  side  of  an  account,  and  the  arith-  exist  without  it.  If^  therefore,  for  every  debtor 

metical  signs  phu  and  minuM  would  equally  there  must  be  a  corresponding  creditor,  and  for 

answer  this  purpose.    The  nature  and  object  of  every  creditor  a  corresponding  debtor,  the  re- 

the  principal  accounts  in  a  merchant's  ledger  spective  sums  of  these  equalities  must  also  be 

are  briefly  as  foOows :  1.  The  reodpta  and  pay-  equal*    In  short,  the  fundamental  and  immn- 

roentsofmoney  are  recorded  under  the  title  of  table   law   of  double  entry  is    this:   eveir 

cash.    All  receipts  are  entered  in  the  left  or  transaction  which  affects  or  modifies  the  capital, 

debtor  money  column,  and  all  payments  in  the  or  its  component  parts,  must  be  twice  entered ; 

right  hand  or  creditor  money  colunm.  The  W-  that  is,  to  the  debit  of  one  or  more  aceountB, 

ference  between  the  2  sides,  technically  called  and  vice  esna.    The  whole  scheme  <^  book- 

the  balance,  represents  the  cash  in  hand.  2.  Writ-  keeping  is  but  the  meana  of  collecting  and 

ten  securities,  such  as  drafts,  notes,  or  accept-  classifying  business  transactions  in  the  ledger, 

ances,  received  by  the  merchant,  and  for  the  pay-  The  ledger  represents  concentrated  and  not  dif- 

ment  of  which  other  parties  are  responsible,  are  fbse  accounts;  it  ia,  in  fact,  a  tabular  centralis 

recorded  under  the  titie  of  bills  receivable,  and  cation  of  the  subordinate  books,  and  the  final 

those  issued  or  accepted  by  the  merchant,  for  the  instrument  of  the  balance-sheet    When  the  ac- 

paymentofwhich  he  is  responsible,  are  recorded  counts  are  completed,  there  remains  the  last 

under  the  titie  of  bills  payable ;  the  formw  ac-  process,  which  consists  in  balancing  the  books; 

count  invariably  represents  assets,  and  the  lat-  that  is,  in  doshig  and  equilibrating  the  several 

ter  liabilities,  in  the  shape  of  bills.    8.  An  ao-  accounts,  and  in  collecting  the  reralta,  so  as  to 

count  must  be  opened  ror  each  person  or  firm  exhibit,  in  a  condse  form,  the  gains  and  losses, 

with  whom  the  merchant  haa  i^^inga  on  trust  the  aasetsand debtS) and  thepreaent c^taL  The 
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increase  or  decrease  of  the  capital  mnst  obvi-  if  A  pays  B  $100  on  your  aooonnt^  tibe  joar- 
onsly  keep  pace  with  the  gain  or  loss  resulting  nal  entry  is  B  debtor  to  A;  the  meaning  of 
from  the  bnsiness,  and  the  original  capital,  in*  which  is  not  that  B  owes  A;  bat  that  B  is  in- 
creased by  the  gain  or  decreased  by  the  losses,  debted  to  yon,  and  yon  are  indebted  to  A. 
most,  in  all  cases,  equal  the  difference  between  BOOK^  Oataloouxs  of.  See  Oataloouxs. 
the  assets  and  debts.  Every  transaction  in  BOOKS,  Osnsorbhip  op.  See  Oknsorbhip. 
business  being  virtnally  a  transfer  between  3  BOOKSELLING  is  distinguished  from  meet 
accounts,  it  must  be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  other  commercial  pursuits  by  the  adventitious 
one,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  other;  these  interest  it  has  derived  from  associalion.  Its 
2  balancing  entries  are  made  in  the  ledger,  history  is  closely  and  to  some  extent  insepa* 
and  comprise  all  that  is  scientific  in  the  rably  connected  with  the  history  of  literatitfe, 
system  of  double  entry.  The  entries  in  the  for,  though  the  bookseller  cannot  claim,  what 
primary  books  are  merely  weparatoiy  ar-  Br.  Johnson  conceded,  to  be  the  patron,  he  is 
rangements,  totally  unconnected  with  the  prin-  nevertheless  the  paymaster,  of  antnora,  and  up 
dple  and  proof  of  accounts.  The  most  indis-  to  the  still  recent  period  of  journalism  and  the 
pensable  preliminary  in  the  process  of  book-  periodical  press,  he  was  almost  the  sole  medium 
keeping  is  the  registration  of  all  the  data  of  between  them  and  the  public.  Such  reflected 
which  the  accounts  are  composed  in  ohronolo-  interest  entails  a  due  proportion  of  odium,  and 
gical  order^  and  in  languase  as  clear  and  con-  the  trade  has  been,  and  still  is,  held  accountable 
cise  as  possible.  In  the  infancy  of  commerce,  for  the  moral  rectitude,  independent  of  the 
all  the  transactions  were  recorded  in  one  book,  legal  and  commercial  propriety,  of  its  transao* 
called  the  waste  book ;  but  as  mercantile  affidrs  tions  with  writers.  That  desire  which  seeks  to 
took  a  wider  range,  this  practice  was  fbund  to  discloae  the  secrets  of  the  publisher's  ledger,  is 
be  impracticable,  and  separate  books  were  re-  prompted  by  higher  motives  than  mere  curio»> 
quired  for  each  department  of  business.  The  ity.  Did  the  Sosii  pay,  and  UberaUy,  for  a 
snbndiary  books  in  general  use  are :  The  cash-  satire  of  Horace  ?  and  how  much  got  Martid  for 
book,  which  contains  a  daily  record  of  the  re-  an  epigram,  and  Qnintilian  for  his  "Institutes'* 
ceipts  and  payments  of  money.  The  bill-book,  from  IWpho  ?  are  questions  which  may  well 
which  contains  a  daUy  record  of  the  bills,  notes,  be  asked,  though  not  to  be  answered.  There  is 
or  acceptances  received  and  issued.  The  in-  perhaps  no  other  calling  which  can  show  so 
Toice-book,  which  contains  the  particulars  of  many  generous  relinquishments  in  behalf  of 
goods  purchased,  and  is  simply  a  transcript  of  those  froni  a  contract  with  whom  they  have 
the  invoices  or  bUls  of  parcels.  The  sales-book,  gained  unexpected  profit  The  £6  whi<&  Ton- 
which  contains  the  particulars  of  goods  sold  on  son  gave  for  "Paraaise  Lost,''  secured,  as  well 
credit,  or  shipped  abroad  on  consignment.  The  as  a  good  bargain,  no  little  obloquy ;  yet  it 
day-book,  which  is  used  to  record  such  trans-  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  a  full  exhibition 
actions  as  do  not  properly  belong  to  either  of  of  all  the  &cts,  it  would  not  be  seen  that  the 
the  other  subsidiary  books.  The  journal  is  a  Kioe  was  quite  as  liberal  as  the  £4,275  which 
record  of  the  transactions  compiled  from  the  Byron  received  for  ^^Ghilde  Harold."  The 
subsidiary  books,  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  as  slirewdest  members  of  the  trade  have  all  along 
may  be  expedient  The  rules  for  distinguish-  sought  to  relieve  their  business  ftom  its  too 
ing  the  accounts  which  are  to  be  debited  and  speculative  character ;  they  have  striven  to 
credited,  are  inferred  from  the  arrangement  of  bring  it  within  the  operation  of  the  crdinaiy 
the  ledger.  The  following  embraces  all  that  laws  of  trade  as  far  as  it  is  possiUe,  and  we 
can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  viz. :  The  thing  find  an  almost  universal  custom  obtaining 
received,  or  the  person  accountable  to  you,  is  among  publishers  of  paying  authors  a  certain 
debtor;  the  thing  delivered,  or  the  person  to  fixed  percentage  instead  of  buying  their  works 
whom  you  are  accountable,  is  creditor,  thus:  outright.  Whether  the  ancient  writers  received 
1.  The  person  to  whom  any  tiling  is  delivered  is  any  remuneration  from  publishers  is  not  clear, 
debtor  to  the  thing  delivered  when  nothing  is  The  first  correspondence  between  men  of  letters 
received  in  return.  Therefore,  when  money  is  and  the  public  was  oral ;  all  the  great  literary 
paid,  the  receiver  is  debtor  to  cash;  when  productions  (tf  the  earliest  historic  period,  being 
ffoods  are  sold  upon  credit,  the  purchaser  is  prepared  for'otherpurposes  than  those  of  pub- 
debtor  to  goods.  2.  The  thing  received  is  lication,  fnlfilled  their  immediate  object  in  the 
debtor  to  the  person  from  whom  it  is  received  forum,  the  academy,  and  the  theatre.  That 
when  nothing  is  ddivered  in  return.  Therefore,  written  works  had  a  value  beyond  the  material 
when  money  is  received,  cash  is  debtor  to  the  part  was  indeed  sufficientiy  recognized,  but  it 
payer;  when  goods  are  bought  on  credit,  goods  Is  by  no  means  settied  that  such  special  value 
are  debtor  to  tiie  seller.  8.  The  thing  received  had,  until  our  own  era,  any  practical  aoknowl- 
is  debtor  to  the  tiling  given  for  it  Therrfore,  edgment  The  vounger  Pliny,  writing  of  his 
goods  bought  for  ready  money  are  debtor  to  uncle,  says  that  he  himself  ^usisd  to  relate  that 
cash ;  when  goods  are  sold  for  ready  money,  when  he  was  procurator  in  Spain,  he  might 
cash  is  debtor  to  goods.  4.  When  one  person  have  parted  with  his  commonplace  book 
delivers  any  thing  to  another  on  your  account,  {EUstorum  OammefUarii)  to  Largius  Licinins 
the  person  who  receives  tiie  value  is  debtor,  for  400,000  sesterces "  (about  $l£000 ;  but  as 
and  the  person  who  gives  it  creditor.  Therefore,  Lidnius  was  not  a  bookseller,  this  instance  is  of 
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litUo  fbroe.    llartifll  ujn  the  ^Hospitaliaiis*'  and  the  book  ihop  inslltoftedL    From  a  passage 

ootild  be  boQ^t  for  4  sesteroea,  but  lie  clearly  in  Xenophon  it  »  inferred  that  books  were 

reoognized  the  greater  valoe  hia  books  realljr  articles  of  traffic  in  his  time  (about  400  B.  C). 

possessed,  aa  one  of  his  epigrams  proves :  AoowdiDg  to  the  best  rendering,  it  is  stated  in 

e^w  tbM my  bookfl,  ladMdr  tboa  pMdr  fop  1  the  ^*  Anabasis"  that  at  Sahnydessns,  on  the 

lb*T«tbaiaot;tiMNii(fladtiiraiiDth«iiiop;  Euzine,  thej  foond  '^conches,  writtm  hooka, 

and  Horace  alludes  to  the  likdihood  of  one  and  man  j  other  things  snob  as  seamen  carry  in 
work  making  a  fortune  for  the  bookseller.  It  their  wooden  ohests  :*'  and  in  the  "•  Memora* 
k  argued  from  snch  premises  as  these  that  an-  bilia,"  mention  is  made  of  one  Eutbydemus  who 
thors,  and  especially  uie  needy,  as  Martiai  was,  had  collected  many  writings  of  the  most  cele- 
wodld  not  have  neglected  to  detect  and  avail  brated  poets  and  sophista  Dion  was  urged  by 
themselves  of  such  an  obvious  source  of  income.  Plato  to  purchase  the  books  of  Pythagoras,  and 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  purchase  of  Hermodoms,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  is  stated  to 
copyrights  originated  with  the  Roman  hibluh  have  copied  htsmaster^s  works  and  taken  them 
j»^  but  we  £ftve  very  little  knowledge  of  the  to  Sicily  for  sale.  Lycon,  the  philosopher,  says 
exact  pecuniary  relations  between  booksellers  Diogenes  Laertins^  bequeathed  to  a  relativei 
and  authors  previous  to  the  last  few  hundred  Lycon  also  by  name,  all  his  books  that  were 
years^  rince  whidi  time  the  public  began  to  published ;  but  those  which  were  not  published 
supersede  the  patron.  The  writer  of  an  accept*  to  Gallinus,  that  he  might  publish  them  with 
able  ode  to  Augustua  or  MflBcenas  might  well  due  care.  iVom  these  incidental  allusions  it  may 
afford  to  despise  the  ^'  sweaty  hands  of  the  vul-  be  reasonably  concluded  that  books  were  corn- 
gar"  who  frequented  the  bookstalls,  and  to  re*  mon  articles  of  sale  aa  early  as  the  days  of 
rose  a  participation  of  profits  with  the  librariL  Socrates,  though  by  some  commentators  the 
The  same  holds  good  till  almost  within  the  evidence  is  not  considered  suffident.  Diogenes 
memory  of  the  living ;  MsBcenas,  with  Virgilf  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Zeno,  establishes  the 
Horace,  and  Fropertius,  had  in  England,  not  a  existence  of  booksellers*  shops  or  stalls  about 
hundred  years  since,  most  faithful  though  hum-  250  B.  0.  ^'  When  he  (Zeoo)  had  made  his  way 
ble  imitators.  The  hteratnre  of  dedications  is  from  the  coast  as  far  as  Athens,  he  sat  down  by 
identified  with  the  days  of  patrons  and  sub-  abookseller^s  stall,  being  now  atM>nt  thirty  years 
scribers,  classes  which,  happily  for  letters,  are  of  age.  And  as  he  took  up  the  second  book  of 
now  extinct.  In  course  of  time  the  bookseller  Xenophon*B  ^  Memorabilia'  and  began  to  read 
began  to  find  a  market  among  the  masses ;  he  it,  he  was  delighted  with  it^  and  asked  where 
learned  some  of  the  marvelloua  effects  of  num-  such  men  as  were  described  in  that  book  lived; 
bers,  found  how  easily  diiUings  became  pounds^  and  as  Orates  happened  very  seasonably  to  pass 
and  pence  shillings ;  and  vrhea  the  results  be-  at  the  moment,  the  bookseller  pointed  liim  out, 
came  known,  when  a  publisher  like  Lintot  could  and  said,  *  Follow  that  man.' "  As  we  iq>proach 
afford  to  pay  a  poet  like  Pope  more  than  £4,000,  tiie  Christian  era  there  is  abundance  of  testimony 
the  old  feeling  which  disdained  the  pecuniary  relative  to  the  number  of  booksellers,  their 
^wards  of  literature  was  in  course  of  modifi-  location,  and  customs.  CatuUus  speaks  of  look- 
cation.  For  labor  in  any  practical  direction  ing  into  all  the  bookshops,  and  Pollux  aaysthey 
had  always  been  considered  slightly  offensive  were  common  in  all  the  seaport  towns.  Martiii 
to  a  certain  pride,  and  payment  for  authorship  makes  frequent  and  fiimiliar  allusions  to  them ; 
was  too  direct  an  acknowledgment  of  work  one  passage  gives  a  lively  description.  As  ren- 
and  its  value  to  be  for  a  moment  tolerated ;  at  dered  by  Elphinstone,  it  runs : 
least,  when  that  payment  was  inconsiderable.  -^„  ^^ .  .  ^^  ...  ^.,.  _... 
Ulterior  objects  and  mdirect  rewards  might,                And  t«m1  whatever  Punaatua  b<Mst& 

indeed,  be  hoped  for ;  but  as  the  Roman  advo-  Thenea  wammoii  me.  nor  ask  the  dweUar; 

cates  had  a  moral  fiction  which  denied  feea  T^mo^'S^'tJort^^'n^ 

though  it  permitted  gratuities,  so  literary  men,  He'U  hand  me,  na^d,  tn  parpie  yesi^ 

from  the  earliest  times  untU  a  period  not  very  Fire  humble  tenpences  the  price: 

mr  removed,  diadamed,  or  affected  to  disdain, 

the  gold  of  the  bookseller.    As  a  distmct  pur-  And  Horace,  before  Martial,  apostrophiang  his 

suit,  the  selling  of  books  must  have  shortiy  fol-  book,  writes :  ^'  Tou  seem,  my  book,  to  look 

lowed  upon  the  demand  for  them.  Transcribing  wistfblly  at  Janus  and  Yertunmus,  to  the  end 

is  an  art  acquired  only  alter  long  study,  and  that  you  ma^  be  set  out  for  sale,  neatlypolished 

when  scribe  began  to  be  employed,  it  is  reason-  by  the  pumice  stone  of  the  Sosii.    Too  hate 

able  to  suppose  that  their  leisure  time  was  en-  keys  and  seals,  which  are  agreeable  to  a  modest 

gaged  in  preparing  volumes  for  which  they  volume ;  you  grieve  that  you  are  shown  to  but 

knew  by  experience  there  would  be  a  sale,  a  few,  and  extol  public  places,  though  educated 

Thus,  as  scribes  increased  (and  they  were  nnmer-  in  another  manner."  Similar  allusions  are  found 

ons  m  early  times)  books  would,  no  doubt,  in  many  other  writers  of  that  period,  such  as 

accumulate,  and  differences  in  the  workers'  ex-  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Strabo,  the  latter  of  whom, 

pertness  creating  corresponding  differences  in  complaining  of  the  inaccuracy  of  books  exposed 

value,  buyers  would   hove  opportunities  for  for  sale  in  Alexandria,  proves  how  m«re  a  matter 

selection,  which  they  would  not  be  apt  to  over-  of  trade  they  had  become.    In  Rome,  at  that 

look  i  thus  stocks  would  of  necessity  be  coUectedi  time,  booksellers  were  men  of  repute,  many  of 
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wbood  names  haye  been  traofflnitted  to  na  bear  the  dates  of  1950  and  ld75,  and  in  1292 
Several  had  obtained  creditable  distinction  for  we  learn  that  there  were  in  Paris  24  nrofesaion- 
aooaracj  and  taste,  and  their  relations  with  al  copyists,  17  binders,  and  8  booksellers.  The 
authors  were  of  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  latter  were  called  9tationaTi%  from  the  fact  of 
character.  ^^  You  have  prevailed  upon  me ;"  their  places  being  fixed.  Most  of  the  regula- 
writes  Qnintilian  to  his  publisher,  Trypho,  ^^  by  tions  enforced  at  raris  were,  in  1384,  adopted 
your  dsuly  importunity,  to  proceed  at  once  to  by  the  umversity  of  Vienna.  The  strict  and 
publish  the  books  on  the  education  of  an  orator ;"  despotic  control  exercised  was  amply  compen- 
and,  after  giving  some  cogent  reasons  for  delay,  sated  by  privileges  conferred.  Bemuneration 
proceeds,  ^  yet  Stiiey  are  so  much  demanded,  as  was  assured  by  the  limited  number  of  vendors, 
you  say,  let  us  give  our  sails  to  the  wind."  The  and  the  profession  was  dignified  by  a  participa- 
book  business  in  Borne  was  divided  among  the  tionin  &e  honors  and  immunities  which  at- 
librarii  or  9oriba,  who  transcribed  MSS.,  the  tached  to  masters  and  students  of  the  universi- 
lUMrariolif  who  illuminated  the  title-pages,  mar«  ty.  Lideed,  no  little  learning  and  critical  aou- 
gina,  &c.,  the  libliophcBgL  answering  to  the  men  were  required  to  constitute  a  competent 
modern  binder,  and  the  hibliopoU  or  sellers,  bookseller.  It  was  necessary  to  be  famuliar 
whose  shops  were  called  librarii,  These  stalls  with  the  works  transcribed,  to  know  the  corn- 
were  principally  in  the  streets  near  the  Forum,  parative  integiity  and  value  of  various  MSS. ; 
thePalladium,  theSigillarii,  theArgilettun^and  to  have  scholastic  erudition  sufficient  for  the 
theViaSandalinaria.  They  were  the  daily  resort  intelligent  revision  of  books,  and  taste  to  direct 
of  the  men  of  letters,  the  wits,  and  the  quidnuncs,  their  embellishment.  To  obtain  a  license,  he 
who  communicated  the  news  of  the  day,  dis-  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  his  capacity,  moral 
cussed  the  merits  of  a  satire  of  Horace  or  and  mental,  and  to  retain  it  he  had  to  obey  the 
Martial's  last  epigram,  argued  upon  points  of  laws  enacted  for  his  government.  These  con-* 
philological  intricacy,  and  tested  each  other's  ditions  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  calling ; 
learning ;  as  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  its  members  acquired  distinction,  and  accumu* 
Jonson,  the  men  of  letters  and  leisure  gathered  lated  wealth,  and,  until  long  after  the  invention 
at  the  Mermaid ;  or  further  on,  in  the  time  of  of  printing,  their  ranks  were  recruited  by  men 
Queen  Anne,  the  wits  resorted  to  Will's  and  wiinent  for  talent  and  learning.  The  early 
White's,  to  cut  u^  the  last  comedy  of  Oongreve.  printers  were  booksellers  as  wdl,  nor  did  the 
or  cross  lances  with  Addison  or  Steele.  "I  and  2  professions  separate  until  it  became  advisable 
Julius  Paulus,  the  poet,"  says  the  gossiping  from  considerations  of  conunereial  convenience 
Aulus  Gellius,  "'  were  sitting  in  a  shop  at  the  and  economy.  John  Faust  disposed  of  the  first 
Sigillaria.  Here  lay  for  sale  the  '  Annals  of  edition  of  the  printed  Bible  among  the  various 
Fabius,' books  of  good  and  undisputed  antiquity,  universities,  carefullv  preserving  his  secret  un- 
which  the  seller  asserted  were  perfect ;"  and  he  til  compelled  to  disclose  it.  He  sold  a  consid- 
proceeds  to  state  how  an  acute  grammarian  de-  erable  number  in  Paris  at  the  current  rates,  but^ 
tected  a  misspelled  word.  The  same  writer,  at  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  purchasers  for  all 
another  time,  sneaks  of  a  "foolish  fellow  boast-  he  hiul,  reduced  the  price  from  60  to,  at  the 
ing  in  a  bookseller's  shop." — ^After  the  fall  of  the  last,  20  crowns.  This  exciting  surprise,  led  to 
Boman  empire,  and  until  the  revival  of  learning,  investigation,  and  it  was  discovered  that  all  his 
bookselling,  as  a  trade,  seems  to  have  been  en-  books  were  exact  copies  of  one  another,  a  mar- 
tirely  abandoned.  The  limited  demand  for  books  vel  at  once  explained  on  the  supernatural  hy« 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  included  pothesis.  Faust  preferred  to  resolve  the  mys- 
only  religious  works,  which  they  themselves  sup-  tery  rather  than  submit  to  the  usual  process  of 
plied.  Booksellers  were  again  called  into  being  on  exorcism.  Before  the  dose  of  the  century  the 
the  founding  of  the  universities,  and  they  became  trade  had  gready  expanded.  Anthony  Kober, 
established  at  Paris,  Bologna,  Vienna,  Palermo,  of  Nuremberg,  printer  and  bookseller  (1478- 
Fadua^  Salamanca,  and  Oxford,  supplying  die  1618)  had  24  presses  and  about  100  workmen 
students  who  flocked  to  those  seats  of  learning  in  his  employ,  and  kept  shops  at  Leipsic,  Frank- 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Sustained  by  the  fort,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice.  John  Otto,  also 
universities,  they  became  subject  to  their  con-  of  Nurembei^,  born  1510,  is  the  first  on  record 
trol,  and  stringent  regulations  were  enacted  for  who,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  not  being 
the  government  of  the  trade.  At  Paris  only  a  a  printer,  bought  copyrights.  In  Germany  the 
limited  number  was  permitted,  and  they  were  trade  first  became  established  and  methodized 

Srohibited  from  selling  their  volumes  above  a  in  the  manner  which  still  obtains,  and  we  shall 

etermined  price,  being  also  obliged  to  make  a  further  treat  the  subject  under  its  national  dl- 

deduction  in  behalf  of  students.  By  the  statutes  visions.    Sellers  of  books,  as  the  sellers  of  other 

of  1342,  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  wares,  found  in  those  times  their  best  opportu- 

certain   rules   as  to   price,    correctness,  and  nities  at  the  periodical  fairs.    The  first  regular 

mode  of  display.    They  were  to  keep  on  view  congregation  of  booksellers  assembled  at  the 

lists  of  all  books,  with  prices  affixed,  and  were  Frankfort  f^irs,  and  that  city  for  some  time  waa 

compelled  by  statute  of  ld28  to  lend  copies  for  the  chief  resort  of  the  book  trade.    In  1478 

the  purpose  of  transcription,  tiie  hire  of  a  Bible  Kober  of  Nuremberg,  Plantin  of  Antwerp,  and 

being  10  sous.    These  statutes  of  the  Paris  uni-  Etienne  of  Paris,  noted  printers,  were  in  attend- 

versity  were  frequent  and  numerous;  the  first  ance.     In  1526  Christopher  Froschauer  writes 
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to  Ulxioh  Zwindi,  of  BaaeJ,  oonoendng  the  ez-  the  eopyrigfat  of  Baith*s  ^TntTeh  in  Africa,** 
cellent  sale  of  his  books,  aod  ia  1549  Operin  of  5  vols,  aro,  20,000  tiialen  ($15,000).    Dming 
Basel  visited  the  iiOr  with  much  profit    Owing  the  fiivt  half  of  the  year  1856,  8,879  works 
to  peonliar  canses,  Laipno  grew  into  £ftTor  with  appeared  in  Gennanj :  in  Leipsie  508,  Ber^ 
the  booksellers,  and  finally  beoame  the  centre  lin  571,  Stuttgart  197,  Hamburg  90|  Mnniidi 
of  the  trade  thronghoatGennany.    Steigerand  98;   of  the  8,879,  1,24S  were  published   in 
Boskopf;  of  Nuremberg,  attended  the  £iir  in  Prussia,  724  in  Saxony,  715  in  Austria,  897  in 
1545;  in  1556  Clement,  oi  Paris,  and  in  1560  BaTaria,  270  in  WOrtemberg,  aod  109  in  Han* 
Yalgrisiy  of  Yenioe,  risited  it  wilh  their  publi-  over.    During  the  same  period  285  works  in 
cations.    The  number  of  new  works  brought  to  the  Gterman  language  were  published  in  other 
Leipsie  in  1589  was  862,  of  which  246  were  in  European   countries,  viz. :    Switaerland  156, 
Latin,  200  were  on  tbedogioal  suMeots,  48  on  Bussia  81,  Hungary  16,  Fhmoe  12,  Belgium 
law  and  jurisprudence,  and  45  on  philology  and  10,  Denmark  6,  Holland  8,  and  in  Eo^and 
l^iloaophy.    In  1616, 14  booksellers  hadestab-  1.    Qerman  publishers  advertise  littles  are  in- 
£udied  tnemselves  in  tiiat  city,  and  contributed  nocent  of  *^  sensation**  books,  and  have  no 
to  the  fair  the  same  year  158  new  worlcs.  From  Jobbing  houses  as  with  us. — Fktim  the  time 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  book-  of  Oazton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  pnblkbinc 
selling  and  publishing  have  been  carried  on  sep-  and  bookselling  in  England  went  slowly,  hand 
arately  in  Germany,  and  within  that  time  the  in  hand,  throng  a  long  and  discoura^ng  period, 
business  has  been  much  modified.    Formerly  The  unsettled  state  <^  government  absorbed 
booksellers  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  Leipsie  public  attention  to  the  ezoludon  of  literature, 
twice  ayear,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  for  the  Still,  there  is  much  interest  in  the  history  of 
||urpose  of  exchanging  their  respective  publica-  the  trade  even  then ;  its  vitality  was  never  ex- 
tions,  and  bahmces  were  generally  carried  over  tingniahed ;  its  progress,  although  impeded,  was 
till  the  next  meeting.    Afterward,  differences  never  stopped.    Until  1600,  up  to  which  time 
were  settled  in  cash,  and  it  was  customary  to  there  had  been  850  printers,  10,000  different 
sell  new  books  with  the  privilege  of  returning  works  are  receded,  an  average  of  75  per  an- 
unsold  copies.    At  present  business  is  done  at  num.    In  the  publication  of  certain  volumes 
Leipsio  through  a  system  of  agencies,  by  *^  com-  there  was  considerable  activity,  826  editions 
miseioners*'  there  established,  who  act  on  be-  of  the  Bible  printed  between  1526  and  1600 
half  of  the  principal  booksellers  throughout  Ger-  being  still  extant.    Evelyn  states  that  at  the 
many  and  Europe  as  well.    These  commiseion-  great  fire  in  London,  1666,  the  booksellers  lost 
ers  buy  and  sell  on  behalf  of  their  principals,  to  as  much  as  £200,000  in  stock,  but  the  state- 
whom  accounts  are  remitted  for  final  settle-  ment  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.    It  took 
ment    By  such  an  arrangement  buyers  and  from  1628  to  1664  to  sell  2  editions  of  Shake- 
sellers  are  brought  into  one  common  focus,  and  K>eare.     A  catalogue  of  books  published  in 
the  system  is  in  much  &vor.    At  Leipsie  there  EngUmd  fr<Hn  1666  to  the  end  of  Trinity  term, 
are  82  commiewoners,  representing  2,276  firms,  16S),  gives  the  whole  number  at  8,550;  of 
including  dealers  in  books,  mnsic,  maps,  and  which  947  were  divinilr,  420  law,  and  158 
charts,  of  whom  Ifi^  are  retail  booksellers,  lo-  phyric;  897  were  school  books,  and  258  on 
cated  at  588  difi»rant  places.    At  this  great  subjects  of  geography  and  navigation,  includ- 
centre  of  trade  there  are  represented,  of  book-  ing  maps.    About  half  of  these  books  were 
sellers  in  Switzerland,  87 ;  Russia,  72 ;  Ameri-  single  sermons  and  tracts.    Dedudang  the  re- 
ca,  22 ;  Netherlands,  25 ;  France,  21 ;  Denmark,  prints,  pampUets,  single  sermons,  and  rtMp% 
24;  Great  Britain,  16 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  Mr.  Knight  estimates  the  annual  average  oi 
21;  Belgium,  15;  Spain,  2;  Turkey,  8;  and  new  books  at  100.    John-Dunton,  aboc^seller 
in  Rome,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Australia,  1  of  the  time,  who  afterward  visited  America, 
each.  Beside  Leipac,4here  are  other  centres  of  says  of  his  own  undertaking:  '^Printing  was 
the  book  trade  m  which  the  same  system  is  now  uppennost  in  my  thoughts ;  ^and  hackney 
pursued.    The  following  are  the  most  import-  authors  began  to  ply  me  with  specimens  as 
ant,  and  the  numbers  appended  to  each  signify  earnestly,  and  with  as  much  passion  and  con- 
respectively  the  commiflsioners  at  each  place  cem,  as  the  watermen  do  passengers  with  oars 
and  the  different  houses  they  represent:  Ber-  and  sculls."   Roger  North  aescribes  the  **demi- 
lin,  28—185 ;  Frankfort,  15—289 ;  Vienna,  26  booksellers,"  who  deal  in  the  "  fVesh  scum  of 
— 245 ;  Stuttgart,  15 — 500  ;  Augsburg,   10—  the  press,"  as  those  who  '^  crack  their  brains  to 
185  :  Nuremberg,  7 — ^165  ;  and  ZOricb,  5—50.  find  out  selling  subjects,  and  keep  hirelings  in 
Publishing  in   Qermany  compares   very   fa-  garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to  write  and  correct  bv 
vorably  with  that  of  any  other  country.    Of  all  tiie  great ;  and  so  puff  up  an  octavo  to  a  snf- 
works,  including  pamphlets,  and  ephemeral  is-  ficient  thickness,  and  there  is  six  shiUiogs  cur- 
sues,  there  are  about  10,000  annually,  but  the  av-  rent  for  an  hour  and  a  half  s  reading,  and  per- 
erage number  of  copies  is  small,  the  usual  edition  haps  never  to  be  read  or  looked  upon  after." 
oi  ordinary  works  of  fiction  being  from  800  to  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centary  the  price 
1,200,  a  large  part  of  which  is  taken  by  circu-  of  a  folio  or  quarto  volume  ranged  from  10s.  to 
lating  libraries.    The  rule  has  exceptions,  as  an  128.,  an  octavo  from  59.  to  63.,  and  a  duodeci- 
instance  of  which  a  late  publication  may  be  mo  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s.    From  1700  to  1756 
cited*  In  1856  Justus  Perthes  of  Qotha  paid  for  about  5,280  new  works^  exduaire  of  tracts  and 
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pAuipblets,  were  iagaed,  or ftbontOS  per  ananm ;  Bible  eoeiefy,  and  some  70  religioiui  megazlneey 
wiiile  from  1766  to  1808  the  average  was  nearlj  oombined  There  were  sold,  of  the  last  dying 
doaUed.  Theoireiilationof  booksnpto  theb«H-  speech  of  Good,  1,650,000;  of  Ooorvoiffler, 
ginniog  of  the  10th  century  was  oomparatively  1,666,000;  of  the  Maiminga,  2,000,000;  of 
umited.  Popolar  works  were  hawkea  about  in  Rush,  ^700,000 ;  and  of  Greenacre,  2,666,000. 
tiie  paok  of  the  peddler,  and  sold  along  with  tape  This  revehition  led  to  an  attemp^  under  influ- 
andribbcms;  and  productions  of  more  pretension  ential  patronage,  to  bring  withm  the  means 
were  pubUiihed  onlj  bj  the  aid  of  patrons,  and  reach  of  the  hnmbler  daases  reading  of  a 
'Erom  this  thraldom  the  better  class  of  litera-  better  character,  and  it  has  thus  fior  been  at- 
tare  was  emancipated  on  the  increase  of  the  tended  with  gratifying  success.  The  London 
reading  public  The  establishment  of  Journals  *^  Times''  remarks  upon  this  subject :  ^*  It  is  in-> 
and  periodicals  created,  and  to  some  extent  di-  tereating  to  see  the  nature  of  the  books  which 
jrected,  public  demand ;  the  custom  of  re-  are  most  popular.  Bnnyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Pro* 
-viewing  books,  which  was  then  introduced,  gress' and  Bogatsky's '  Gtolden  Treasury' always 
elevated  new  publications  into  events,  and  find  a  ready  sale.  lOlton  has  many  admirersi 
booksellersi  profidnff  by  the  opportunity  of  ^Johnson's Dictionary' more.  Ohurch services, 
making  money  by  the  legitimate  operation  of  well  got  up,  are  in  great  request  among  do- 
bargain  and  sale^  soon  entered  into  the  specu*  mestic  servants.  Cheap  books  on  the  war,  pub- 
lative  purchase  of  MSS.  The  business,  now-  lished  by  Bontledge,  were  eagerly  purchased, 
ever,  £d  not^  for  a  long  time,  assume  such  Richmond's  *  Annala  of  the  Poor,'  a  history  of 
proportions  as  now  disdngoish  it.  In  the  case  the  county,  *  Robinson  Crusoe. '  and  Paxton's 
of  expensive  works  publishers  were  in  the  habit  *  Cottage  Gfardener's  Calendar,'  are  all  most 
of  associating  to  defray  the  cost  of  production,  popular.  Pictures  published  by  Herring,  Bax* 
The  plan  of  selling  important  works  in  parts,  ter,  and  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
thereby  dividing  uie  payments  into  small  in-  tian  knowledge^  are  gradually  superseding  the 
fltalmenta,  was  originated  by  Henry  Fisher  ^Epistle  to  Abffarus.'  Half-penny  and  farthing 
about  1800.  This  system  was  very  suocessfhl,  books  are  sold  by  the  gross."  The  trade  in 
and  has  continued  as  a  prosperous  branch  of  England  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
bookselling  until  the  present  day.  Many  great  booksellers  and  publishers,  both  brandies,  as 
works  have  been  thus  issued ;  among  tiiem  with  us,  being  often  combined.  There  are  also 
Chambers's  ^Cydopsddia," Smollett's^* History  jobbing  houses,  which  supply  retailers,  and 
of  England,"  and  Scott's  '*  Family  Bible."  The  buy  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  nub- 
prudent  and  intelligent  cottager  might  thus  lishers.  There  are  also  many  societies  which 
possess,  without  serious  and  sudden  encroach-  issue  books  in  large  numbercL  and  which  possess 
ment  on  his  means,  works  wliich  a  few  hun-  extensive  and  active  establishments.  RetuI 
dred  years  before  a  king  would  have  envied.  bo<duellmg  in  London  possesses  many  features 
On  the  introduction  of  this  system,  which  had  of  interest,  and  is  remarkable  in  respect  of  the 
cheapness  for  its  leading  obiect,  we  find  that  nicety  to  which  daasification  has  been  brought* 
the  ordinary  traffic  had  enhanced  inrices  in-  In  this  storehouse  of  bibliographical  treasures^ 
atead  of  having  reduced  them.  Books  had  the  greatest  in  the  world,  every  department  of 
risen  greatly  in  cost,  and  averaged,  the  folio  bookselling,  andent  and  modem,  is  represented* 
and  quarto  £1  Is.,  the  octavo  lOs.,  the  12mo  There  are  shops  wherein  are  sold  only  Uiose 
4b.;  which  were  subsequently  still  ftuther  in-  books  relating  to  one  particular  department  of 
ereased,  until,  within  a  few  years  past,  cheap-  science  or  art,  and  they  embrace  nearly  every 
ness  has  be^  discovered  to  be  not  inoom-  department;  so  also  of  religions  sects;  of 
pattble  with  profit.  According  to  the  *'  London  books  in  different  languages;  shops  where  are 
Catalogue,"  there  were  published  between  1800  sold  only  books  on  chess;  others  where  the^ 
and  1827, 19,860  books,  including  reprints;  for  keep  only  those  on  astrology  and  occult  sa» 
which  deducting  one-fifth,  there  would  be  an  ences ;  others  again  that  have  only  genealooy 
annual  average  of  588.  From  1816  to  1851  there  and  heraldry,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  book* 
were  published  45,072  books,  giving  an  average  sellers  exclusively  of  odd  volumes.  The  ma- 
ofl,252  for  each  year.  In  1858  there  were  2,580  ohinery  employed  for  bringing  books  befora 
books  published,  and  rince  that  time  the  aver-  the  public  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Umted 
age  has,  as  far  as  may  be  ascertained  without  StatM,  demand  Imng  incited  and  stimuHted 
laborious  calculation,  steadily  increased.  In  a  through  the  press.  Tne  most  peculiar  custom 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  a  species  of  trade  sales,  technically  cdled 
in  book  manufacturing,  and  the  extent  of  its  "Albion"  salea,  from  the  place  in  which  they 
operations  with  the  public,  a  very  important  are  held.  These  sales  are  regularly  got  up 
element  is  likely  to  be  genmlly  neglected.  It  only  by  8  great  publishers,  the  Longmans^ 
was  in  evidence  before  the  house  of  commons  Murray,  and  Bohn  ;  others,  either  singly  or 
in  1851,  that  the  ssle  of  immoral  and  infidel  aasodated,  occasionally  hold  them.  The  book- 
publications  amounted  to  20,000,000  annually ;  seUers  of  London  and  Westminster  only  are 
more  than  the  total  issue  of  the  society  for  the  permitted  to  attend,  and  the  meeting  com- 
promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  the  religious  mences  with  the  inevitable  English  preliininary 
tract  society,  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  so-  of  a  dinner,  after  whidi  the  auctioneer  pre« 
dety,  the  Scottish  Bible  society,  the  Trinitarian  sides.    The  numbess  sold  are  often  very  large. 
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aa,  for  example,  10,000  of  liTingBtone'B  ^'Trav*  425,  and  to  thSa  number  moat  be  added  lT,i49 

els  in  Saatk  Africa,"  and  80,000  of  Brock's  musical  oompositicms — making  altogether  836,- 

**Iife  of  Gren.  Havelock ;"  other  works  have  866  pnblicationa.     In  the  year  1855  al<»e^ 

great  oircnlation.    The  serials  of  Dickens  are  8,235  literary  works  were  pnblkhed  in  France^ 

estimated  to  have  a  sale  of  85,000,  and  Mac-  with  1,105  mosieal  compositions.    The  engrav- 

anlay's  history  as  many  as  40,000.    By  the  ings,  maps,  lithographs,  issued  within  the  same 

oensQs  of  1851  there  were  in  England  and  period,  amonnt  to  2,857  issues — ^the  total  bdng 

Wales  6,905  booksellers  ajod   publishers;    in  12,217.  Of  the  44  years  included  in  the  statistics 

BooUand,  1,486 ;  and,  according  to  good  author-  of  the  Journal  de  la  Librairiej  it  appears  that 

ity,  there  were  168  in  Ireland. — In  France,  1855,  with  the  exception  of  1825,  was  the 

bookselling  centres  in  Paris,  where  there  are  most  productive.  In  1825,  the  number  of  issues 

about  400  bookstores.    In  the  sale  of  books  but  amounted  to  8,265.  The  figures  from  1851  to  1854 

little   machineiy  is   employed,  neither  trade  runthus:  in  1851, 7,850;  in  1852, 8,264;  in  1853, 

sales  nor  fairs  being  held.    The  usages  between  8,060 ;  in  1854,  8,836.   In  1854, 1855,  and  1856, 

publishers  and  auUiors  are  somew&t  peculiar,  the  value  of  books   imported   into   France 

ioT  the  more  popular  writers  rarely  dispose  en-  amounted  to  $1,175,000,  of  books  exported  dur- 

tirely  of  their  copyrights  eiUier  for  a  fixed  ing  the  same  time,  $7,900,000.    With  regard  to 

sum  or  a  percentage.     They  often  sell  the  the  countries  to  which  Uie  exports  of  books 

right  to  print  a  certain  number  in  a  certain  were  made,  Belgium  ranks  by  far  the  highest, 

style,  which  are  to  be  sold  at  a  price  deter-  and  England  next ;  dien  follow  in  order  as 

mined  by  themselves,  and  it  not  infreouently  named-nSwitiBerland,  Sardinia,  United  States, 

hi^pens  that  2  or  more  publishers  will  issue  Grermany  and  Spain  (equal),  Mexico,  Portugal, 

editions  of  the  same  work.    The  '*  Edinburgh  Tuscany,  the  Two  Siciliea,  Turkey  and  Egypt, 

Beview''  remarks  upon  a  phase  of  French  litera-  Russia,  and  the  Papal  States.    For  imports, 

ture  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  referred  Belgium  still  stands  highest ;  then  Germany, 

to  in  the  account  given  of  bookselling  in  Ei^^-  England,  Spain,  Sardinia,  United  States,  Hd- 

land:   "Few  even  amone  the  best  informed  land. — ^During  the  year  1854,  861  works  in  the 

readers  of  the  literature  or  the  day  will  be  pre-  BnssiBn  language,  and  451  in  foreign  languages, 

pared  for  the  fact  that,  side  by  side  with  the  were  printed  in  Bussia,  beside  2,940  scientific 

known  productions  of  the  press  of  Paris,  there  and  literary  treatises  in  the  diflferent  periodi- 

has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  France  cals.    The  number  of  authors  was  1,289,  that 

another,  and,  in  its  own  sphere,  hardly  less  of  printing  offices,  for  works  in  the  Russian 

influential  literature,  addressing  a  totally  differ-  language,  65,  of  which  45  were  in  St  Pe- 

ent  Dublie,  enjoying  a  separate  and  peculiar  tersburg,  and  16  in   Moscow.    In  the  same 

drculation,  and   possesung  an    organization,  year   886,425    volumes   were    imported.    In 

both  for  production  and  distribution,  almost  1855,  1,148   original  works    and    91    trans> 

entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary  machinery  lations  were  published,  and  the  imports  were 

of  literary  commerce.    Still  less  will  they  be  1,191,745  volumes.    In  Poland,  in  1855,  22,608 

prepared  to  learn  that  the  number  of  volumes  works  were  imported. — Some  statistics  upon 

thus  annually  put  into  circulation  throughout  publishing  in  Austria,  prepared  by  Dr.  Wurs- 

the  length  and  breadth  of  France  amounts  to  oach,  show  that,  for  tne  year  1854,  the  total 

nearly  10,000,000,  at  prices  ranging  from  a  number  of  publications  was   24,089—12,983 

franc  down  to  a  sou ;  or  for  the  still  more  ex-  German,  6,186  Italian,  1,482  Hungarian,  815 

traordinary  fact,  that  among  this  enormous  Polish,   767    Oechic,   453   Slavic,  863  Croa- 

nnmber,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  tian,  244  Bussniak,  214  Servian,   171   Bou- 

modern   novels,  hardly  a  single  volume — at  manian.    Vienna  and   IGlan  are   the    prin- 

least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  circulated  by  cipal  places  of  publication,  after  which  comes 

the  hawkers — ^is  the  production  of  any  writer  Hungary.    During  this  period  500  books  have 

whose  works  have  ever  attracted  the  attention  been  issued  in  Hungary,  the   smallest  num- 

of  our  readers.    So  that  we  are  led  to  the  sin-  her  in  the  Gechic  language.    Trieste  and  its 

gnlar  conclusion,  that  a  substratum  of  publican  vicinity  have  published  221,  the  Tyrol  170, 

tions  of  enormous  extent  supplies  the  demand  and  Poland  169.    In  Croatia  have  been  pub- 

an^eeds  the  curiosity  of  ue  lower  orders,  lished  25,    Oarinthia  18,  Balmatia  15,   Ans- 

nttffly  unconnected  with  the  higher  creations  trian  Silesia  14^  Banat  8,  the  Military  Girde 

of  French  genius,  coarser  in  form  and  in  sub-  4,  Bukowina  2.    In  Bohemia  there  are  7,874 

stance,  and  very  slightiy  affected  by  the  vicis-  inliabitants  for  one   publication,  in  Hungary 

situdes  of  taste  and  opinion."    The  Journal  de  9,555,   and  in  southern  Austria  979.    Of  the 

la  lAbrairie  of  Paris  has  prepared  some  statis-  24,000  publications,  1,888  were  theological,  812 

tics  of  the  book  trade  in  France,  from  which  it  sermons  and  morals,  1,806  educational,  8,579 

appears  that,  from  Nov.  1,  1811,  to  Dec.  81,  on  law,  5.647  on  commerce,  792  natural  sd- 

1855,  or  44  years  and  4  months,  no  lees  than  ence,  667  liistory,  222  geography,  155  poetiT, 

271,994  books  have  been  published  in  France.  146  plays,  546  romances,  beside  journals. — ^In 

This  number  includes  books  written  in  for-  the  7  years  from  1847  to  1854  the  following 

eign  h&ngnages,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  numbers  of  books  are  stated  to  have  appeared  in 

authors.    Tlie  number  of  engravings,  draw-  Norway:  in  philology  87,   metaphysics  23, 

ings,  lithographs,  maps,  and  plans,  reaches  47,-  pedagogical  science  65,  theology  18,  law  63, 
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politics  and  national  economy  46,  medical  oontinaed  as  a  rale  for  manyjeara,  and  is  illas- 
Bcienoe  26,  natural  philosophj  89,  rural  eoon*  trated  by  the  familiar  instance  of  Franklin.  In 
omy  48,  technology  13,  histoiy  128,  naa-  1782,  Richard  Fry,  an  Englishman  and  book- 
tioal  and  commercial  science  88,  military  seller  of  Boston,  advertised :  "  Whereas,  it  has 
science  28,  mathematics  28,  bdlee-lettres  187,  been  the  common  method  of  the  most  cnrions 
misoellanecms  writings  6— a  total,  daring  the  merchants  of  Boston  to  procare  their  books 
7  years,  of  1,027  volomea,  or,  on  an  aver-  from  London,  this  is  to  acquaint  those  gentle- 
age,  146  every  year.  Of  tiiese,  870  were  origi-  men  that  I,  the  said  Fry,  will  sell  all  sorts  of 
nal  works,  189  translations,  and  the  remaining  aooompt  books,  done  after  the  most  acute  man- 
18  reprints  of  older  bool^  More  than  two-  ner,  for  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can 
thirds  of  the  number,  viz.,  791  volumes,  were  have  them  from  London.  *  *  *  For  the  pleas- 
printed  at  Ohristiania  (the  seat  of  the  univer-  ing  entertainment  of  the  polite  parts  of  man- 
sfty),  whereas  only  100  appeared  at  Bergen  kind,  I  have  printed  the  most  beaalifdl  poems 
(the  principal  commercial  town),  27  at  Dront-  of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire 
helm,  26  at  Stavanger,  19  at  Bkien,  11  at  Chris-  poet  It  is  a  full  demonstration  to  me  that  the 
tiansand,  &c.  In  order  to  buy  a  copy  of  every  people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  taste  for 
book  appearing  in  Korway,  a  sum  of  90  to  100  good  sense  and  polite  learning,  having  already 
n>ecies  ($100  to  $125)  per  annum  would  suffice,  sold  1,200  of  those  poems."  The  first  conven- 
The  whole  literature  of  the  country  since  1814  tion  of  booksellers  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
may  be  purchased  for  a  little  more  than  2,600  seems  to  have  been  held  in  Boston,  1724 ;  it 
species. — ^In  the  9  years  fnnn  1848  to  1866,  was  for  the  special  purpose  of  increasing  the 
1,799  printed  works,  on  an  average,  have  appear-  prices  of  certain  works.  Toward  the  close  of 
ed  annually  in  Holland;  a  figure  which,  when  the  last  century  bookselling  began  to  take  rank 
compared  with  a  population  of  only  about  8,000,-  among  the  most  considerable  commerciid  pur- 
000,  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  Beside,  it  suits,  though  it  then  only  foreshadowed  its 
has  been  regularly  increasing  ever  since  1851;  present  comparative  importance.  Works  of 
in  1856  the  sum  total  of  new  works  amounted  standard  character,  involving  large  expendi- 
to  1,859.  Of  these,  849  were  devoted  to  theol-  tures,  were  undertaken  by  publishers,  who,  in 
Ogy,  265  to  philology  and  literary  history,  and  such  cases,  usuidly  subscribed  together,  as  a 
188  were  school  books.  Political  eoonomj  was  guarantee  for  the  printer's  outlay.  The  trade 
represented  bv  188  works,  history  by  112,  na-  was  conducted  upon  established  principles,  and 
tural  philosophy  by  62,  mathematics  by  25,  innovators  were  held  in  poor  esteem.  All 
Jurisprudence  by  48,  metaphysics  by  only  17.  these  usages  were,  however,  disturbed  by  com- 
J^lles-lettres  mustered  142  works,  of  which  petition,  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Wa- 
57  were  novels.  The  number  of  publish-  verley  novels,  of  which  rival  editions  were 
ers  and  booksellers  amounts  to  900,  that  of  issueo,  the  individual  members  of  the  trade 
printers  to  287,  and  that  of  paper  factories  to  acted  more  independently  of  each  other,  and 
184. — ^In  Greece,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  Tur-  theircnstomsafterwardpartookof  a  less  narrow 
key,  there  were  188  books  published  in  1851,  spirit  Hie  American  company  of  booksellers 
and  in  1852,  164:  120  in  Greece;  29,  Ionian  was  founded  in  1801.  Books  were  formerly 
Islands;  7,  Turkey;  107,  Athens;  8,  Syra;  8,  sold  in  sheets,  to  be  bound  as  purchasers  might 
Pa^as;  1,  Nauplia;  1,  TripoUtza;  14,  Oorfu;  deore,  a  practice  which  no  longer  obtains,  llie 
8,  Oephalonia;  7^ante ;  2,  Constantinople ;  4^  universal  diffusion  of  education  in  America,  and 
&nyma ;  and  1,  Bucharest. — ^During  6  months  the  inquiring  mental  character  of  its  people,  not 
of  1856  it  is  stated  that  over  400  books  were  only  increased  the  circulation  of  books  bat  re- 
published in  Piedmont,  of  which  a  large  pro-  duced  their  price,  and  the  old-fiishionedvenera- 
portion  were  polemical  essays;  the  number  in-  tion  which  literary  works  had  once  inspired  ex- 
dudes  12  volumes  of  poetry,  7  romances,  6  perienced  no  little  modification.  Externals 
dramas,  80  histories,  and  12  historical  memoirs,  became  of  small  consequence  to  the  great  body 
— Bookselling  in  America  presents  no  very  of  readers,  and  works  were  purchased  not  so 
notable  historical  incidents.  The  first  of  the  much  for  preservation  as  for  immediate  read- 
profession  mentioned  by  Thomas  in  his  "  His-  ing.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  for  in  all 
toiy  of  Printing,'^  isHezekiah  Usher,  of  Boston,  the  principal  publishing  countries  it  appears  to 
known  to  have  been  in  the  business  as  early  as  be  now  understood  that  the  proportion  of  ex- 
1652.  His  son,  John  Usher,  succeeded  him,  pense  for  mere  externals  should,  within  the 
and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Dimton,  who  visited  limits  of  good  taste  and  suficient  perspicuity 
Boston  in  1686 :  ^^  This  trader  makes  the  best  and  durability,  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  stand- 
fignre  in  Boston;  he^s  venr  rich,  adventures  ard.  The  practical  advantages  of  cheapness 
much  to  sea,  but  has  got  ms  estate  by  book-  were  at  first  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of 
selling.*'  Of  books  at  that  time  offered  for  sale  international  copyright,  which  brought  compe- 
the  great  minority  were,  of  course,  imported,  tition  to  the  basis  solely  of  mechanical  excellence 
and  were  kept  in  shops  with  other  goods,  as  and  lowness  of  price ;  and  although,  for  a  time, 
Benedict  Arnold  combined  the  business  of  drug-  there  was  a  tendency  to  consult  cheapness 
gist  and  bookseller ;  but,  more  frequentl  v,  the  to  the  sacrifice  of  other  quite  as  essential 
association  was  of  nearer  kin — ^printer,  binder,  qualities,  a  reaction,  experienced  within  the 
and  bookseller,  a  natural  connection^  whidi  last  few  years,  promises  to  correct  that  whidi 
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the  popular  appreciation  of  the  tniest  eoonomy  oironlatioii,  and  tli^  pabliahen  oorapoto  en* 

had  agreed  to  oondemD*  The  nnmber  of  different  ergetaoally  for  the  market.    Agents  are  often 

pnbliuiere  of  American  books  in  the  years  1860  employed  at  great  ezpenae  to  visit  the  ▼arioos 

and  1867  was  886,  principally  of  ^ew  Toris,  aohools  for  the  purpose  of  snbstitating  nev 

Boston,  and  Philadelphia.    Many  books  ema*  books  for  old,  reoelTuig  little  or  nothing  for  the 

nate  from  Oinoinnati,  and  the  indications  are  difBarenoe  in  Talue ;  thoogh  this  minous  prao- 

that  a  laii^e  independent  trade  will,  bef<»e  many  tioe  is  becoming  disoontinned.  OfMitchelPsgeo- 

years,  be  established  in  the  West.    There  are  d  grapbioal  books  there  is  a  probable  issae  of 

departments  of  the  book  pnblishiDg  bosineBs  in  1,000  per  day,  and  of  Davies's  mathematical 

the  United  States  pretty  dearly  separated:  series,  800,000  were  circulated  in  1867 ;  of  San- 

those  who  sell  books  through  the  retau  storesi  ders>  "^  fieaders"  about  the  same ;  and  many 

and  those  who  sell  by  personal  application—  other  sohool- books  have  an  annual  sale  of  firom 

the  makers  of  what  are  technically  called  trade,  20,000  to  60,000.    The  books  of  Noah  Webster 

and  the  midcers  of  subscription  books — books  have,  however,  reached  the  greatest  circulation, 

which  buyers  are  expected  to  come  for,  and  Of  the  '^Elementary  Spelling  Book,"  86,000,000 

books  which  go  to  them.    The  regular  trade  is  have  been  sold,  and  its  annusl  issue  is  over 

divided  into  publishers,  Jobbers,  and  retailers.  1,000,000.    Webster's  dictionaries,  of  which 

Jobbers  purohsse  of  publishers  in  larae  quanti-  there  are  8  abridgments,  have  had  an  aggregate 

ties,  an^  consequently,  on  &vorable  terms,  sale  of  nearly  2,000,000,  and  about  100,000  are 

which  enables  them  to  supply  retailers  at  the  sold  annually  of  the*' Primary.''  The  publication 

publishers*  rates.    Retailers  are  scattered  all  of  music  books  has  been  very  suoceesful,  more 

over  the  country,  in  the  dties  and  smallest  vil-  especially  collections  of  churdi  nrasic^  or  psalm 

lagee;  in  the  latter  often  connecting  with  their  and  hymn  tunes,  glee  books.  Juvenile  musical 

stock  of  literature  the  miscellaneous  assortment  books,  and  Instrumental  instructors  of  all  kinds, 

of  the  country  store.    Increase  of  bookselling  **  The  Handd  and  Haydn  Collection,'*  by  Dr. 

has  led  to  dassification,  and  the  trade  has  been  Lowell  Mason,  published  80  years  since,  has 

gradually  separating  into  several  divisions  or  passed  through  nearlv  40  editions,  and  ''  The 

specialities,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  miscel-  Carmina  Sacra^"  by  the  same  author,  has  had  a 

laneous,  religious,  scientific,  educational,  musi-  drculation  of  about  600,000  copies,  yiddiog 

cd,  legal,  medical,  agricultural,  and  foreign  a  copyright  of  about  $60,000.    Of  late  there 

booksellers;  but  the  d&tinction  is  by  no  means  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the 

fixed  or  complete.    Assuming  them  for  the  sake  issues  of  books  in  the  more  advanced  depart- 

of  convenience,  we  may  designate  sdU  further  ments,  such  as  works  on  the  science  of  motac, 

subdividons :  the  misoellaneoua,  inclining  to-  humony,  counterpoint,  and  the  like,  but  there 

ward  particular  classes,  as  poetry,  novels,  Ac.,  seems  to  be  little  demand  for  mudcal  bdles- 

and  the  religious,  representing  the  diflbrent  lettres.    In  law  and  medicd  booksdling,  the 

dmrohes.    Beside  these,  puUishers  of  subscrip-  United  States  holds  a  high  rank  as  compared 

tion  books  may  be  also  divided  into  those  who  with  other  countries.    The  drculation  of  these 

issue  books  in  small  parts,  and  those  who  issue  books  is  very  large.     A  peculiar  feature  in 

in  complete  volumes.    The  style  in  whidi  bud-  American  bookselling  is  to  be  found  in  agri- 

ness  is  done  also  varies  greaUy.    Many  publish-  cultnrd  publications.     One    house    in   New 

era  get  out  a  rather  regular  succesdon  of  works,  York  is  devoted  to  this  department  exdu- 

each  of  which  is  advertised  to  a  certain  extent,  dvdy.    It  has  a  list  of  lOd  different  works, 

and  then  abandoned  to  its  own  merits  and  for-  by  68  authors,  of  whom  about  60  are  Ameri- 

tune.    Others  publidi  fow  boc^  but  '^pudi"  can.    The  books  are  in  good  demand,  espeddly 

them  with  great  energy.    The  pushing  process  those  on  horses  and  stock ;  6,000  of  Lindey's 

is  performed  through  the  fadlities  afforded  by  **  Morgan  Horse"  were  sold  in  the  first  6  months 

the  press,  and  the  publisher  seeks  by  every  in-  of  puUication ;   Allen's  "  Domestic  Animals" 

genious  expedient  to  arouse  public  curiodty.  has  had  an  issue  of  12,000,  and  Dadd's  ^  Mod- 

Among  the  greatest  successes  may  be  mentioned,  em  Horse  Doctor,"  14,000.    The  interest  taken 

^  Unde  Tom's  Oabin"  of  which  810,000  copies  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  sugar-canes  has 

have  been  sold;   ^^The  Lamplighter,"  90,000;  exhausted  4,000  of  Olcott's  ** Sorgho  andlm- 

^  Shady  Side,"  42,000 ;  <^  Fern  Leaves,"  70,000 ;  phee,"  and  8,000  of  2  pamphlets  on  the  same 

*^  Ruth  Hall,"  66,000 ;  ^*  Alone,"  '*  The  Hidden  subject    A  class  of  books  which  are  ocoadon- 

Path,"  "  Moss  Side,"  eadi  26,000;  Longfdlow's  ally  overlooked  in  connection  with  tliis  subject 

*'HiawathflL"  48.000;  **Life  of  Barnum,"  46,-  are  those  cdled  cheap  publications.    These  have 

000 ;    "  Life   or  Amos   Lawrence,"   28,000  ;  a  very  large  circulation,  frequently  as  great  as 

Hugh  Miller's  works,  60,000 ;  Scare's  *^  Wonders  200,000  copies.    '« The  Widow's  Wdk,"  by  Sue, 

Of  the  World,"  100,000;    of  krger   works,  and ''Hie  Dandng  Feather,"  by  J.  H.  Ingra- 

*'  Benton's    80   Tears'  View,"  2    vols.  8vo,  ham,  wiUi,  no  doubt,  many  others,  have  ex- 

66,000;  Kane's ''Arctic  Explorations,"  2  vols,  ceeded  that  number.    At  26  cents  per  copy, 

8vo,  86,000,  paying  $86,000  copyright ;  Har-  these  books  are  sometimes  bought  by  the  pnb- 

pers'  "  Pictorid  Bible,"  $20  a  copy,  26,000 ;  lie  to  the  extent  of  $60,000  each,  an  amount 

and   Groodrich's    "History   of  All   Nations,"  much  beyond  that  paid  for  works  of  higher 

2  vols.  8vo  ($7),  80,000.    School  books   oc-  literary  pretensions,  published  in  more  elegant 

oadonally  attain  an  enormous  and  permanent  style.    In  addition  to  all  these,  we  have  the 
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pnblioatiioiis  of  nnmeroiissocietiea,  oneof  irhioh 
alooe,  the  American  Bible  Society,  issTied  in 
the  year  ending  April.  1658,  712,114  copies  of 
the  Bible.  In  Trnbner^s<<BibUographical  Guide 
to  American  literatore,''  the  fbUowiag  table 
Ib  given  of  the  iBsne  of  books  in  the  United 
States  in  the  12  years  preceding  1842 : 

Oriflul  AmMien.  lUpriatk 

Blograpbj 106  '  1» 

Amerlcaa  History  and  Geoenphj. 113  190 

HIstoryand  Geogr^hy  of  Foreign  Conntiles.  91  195 

Literary  History —  1% 

Ethloe 19  81 

Poetry  (In  separate  Tolumes) lOB  76 

Noveb  and  iVles 116  • 

OkMira 71  86 

In  the  preface  to  the  **  Am^can  Oatalogne  of 
Booka,*^by  Sampson  Low,  Son  dcCa,  of  London, 
it  18  stated  that  *^dnring  1852,  unavoidably 
indnding  many  really  published  in  the  pre> 
ceding  6  months,  we  find  there  were  966  new 
books  and  new  editions,  812  of  which  were 
reprints  of  English  books,  and  56  translations 
from  other  countries.  During  1858,  879  new 
books  and  new  editions,  indnding  298  reprints 
of  English  books,  and  87  translations.  During 
1854, 765  new  books  and  new  editions,  of  which 
277  were  reprints  of  English  books,  and  41 
translations.  During  1855, 1,092  new  booksand 
new  editions,  induing  250  reprints  of  English 
books,  and  88  translations.  And  during  the  6 
months  to  July,  1856,  751  new  books  and  new 
editions,  of  which  but  102  were  reprints  of  Eng- 
lish books,  and  26  translations.^'  iVom  a  carefol 
computation  and  anslysis  of  ^^  Norton's  Annual 
Book  list  for  1855,"  we  have  tiie  following : 

Wmkf.  V«la. 

EdaeatlonaL 188  164 

Kat.  Hist,  Nat  Scienoea,  Agrla,  Ac ...  65  67 

•     Biography 194  108 

finaya,  Poetry,  JPlotlon,^ 776  868 

Theology 681  667 

Htotoiy 76  99 

jQTenflea..... 99  117 

Hnala 49  49 

Toyages  and  Trayels 99  81 

Hediolne 79  84 

Law 79  81 

Claasles 18  18 

Mechanical  Sdenoes. 98  94 

MisoeUaneooa 94  96 

Total. .2,169       8,888 

Of  these,  which  include  old  and  new,  649  were 
reprints.  The  foregoing  table  is  confirmed 
by  an  analvsis  of  the  ''Addenda'*  to  Roor- 
bach^s  *'  Bibliotheca  Americana,'^  which  includes 
all  the  books  published  in  the  United  States, 
from  Januaiy  1, 1856,  to  March,  1858 : 

Works.  Vola. 

Sdncattoaal 748  761 

Nat  Hist,  Nat  Bdenoea,  Agtie^  fto. ..  160  168 

Biography. 918  947 

Eaoaya,  Poetry,  and  Fiction 1,667  1,914 

Thedogy 849  877 

Hiatory 981  976 

JavanUea 117  151 

Hoale 154  154 

Voyages  and  TnTola 157  169 

Medldne 188  147 

Law 28  88 

Claislcs 61  09 

Mechanical  Sdencas 80  91 

Miscellaneoas 990  817 

Total. 4,886       0,869 

*  Not  ssoertalasd. 


Of  the  4,886, 1,492,  or  about  80  per  cent,  were 
reprints,  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  1855. 
f*rom  the  "Recollections  of  a  Lifetime,"  by 
Mr.  8.  G.  Goodrich,  a  work  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  and  some  curious  statistics 
on  bookselling  in  this  country*  we  extract  the 
following  table  of  the  value  of  books  manufao- 
tnred  and  sold  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1820, 1880,  1840,  1850 : 


School 

Classical . . . 
Theological. 

Law 

Medical.... 
Another... 


Total, 


ino. 

$760,000 
950,000 
150,000 
900,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 


19,600,000 


1810. 
$1,100,000 
850,000 
950,000 
800,000 
900,000 
1,800,000 


98,500,000 


1840. 

$9,000,000 
650,000 
800,000 
400,000 
950,000 
9,000,000 


$5,500,000 


18A0. 

$5,600,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 

700,000 

400,000 

4,400,000 


$19JM0,Q00 


The  same  writer  estimates  the  amount  of  the 
production  of  the  American  book  trade  for  the 
year  1856  at  about  $16^00,000,  which  he  di- 
Tides  as  follows :  city  of  J^ew  York,  $6,000,000 ; 
rest  of  the  state  of  New  York,  $600,000 ;  Boston, 
$2,500,000;  New  England  states,  $600,000; 
Philadelphia,  $8,400,000;  Gmcinnati,  $1,800- 
000 ;  north-western  states,  $100,000 ;  District  of 
Columbia,  by  the  government,  $750,000,  and 
the  southern  and  south-western  states  $750,000. 
The  amounts  of  annual  importations  of  books 
from  1851  to  1857  indusive,  are : 


18B1 $494,168 

1858 567,715 

1858 788,991 

1854 916,889 


1655 $898,871 

1856 767,808 

1857 874.404 


A  peculiarity  of  the  book  budnees  in  the  TJmted 
States,  is  the  holdinff  of  trade  sales — semi-annudd 
auctions,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cin- 
cinnati— to  which  puUishers  contribute,  and 
which  are  attendea  by  retailers.  These  sales 
hare  been  in  successful  operation  for  about  80 
years,  and  annually  dispose  of  books  to  the 
amount  of  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000. 

BOOLAE,  BovuLK,  or  Bulak,  an  Egyptian 
town  on  the  Kile,  and  the  port  of  Cairo;  pop. 
6,000.  Its  site  was  once  an  island,  but  that 
part  of  the  river  which  separated  it  from  Cairo 
has  been  filled  up.  In  1799  Boolak  was  burned 
by  the  French.  Mehemet  Ali  rebuilt  it,  and 
established  extensive  cotton-spinning,  weaving, 
and  printing  works,  a  school  of  engineering, 
and  a  printiuff  establishment,  from  which  is 
issued  a  weeuy  newspaper  in  Arabic  The 
town  contains  a  naval  arsenal,  a  dockyard,  and 
a  custom-house,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  coun- 
try residences  of  numerous  Egyptian  grandees. 

BOOLEEUHBA,  a  territory  of  the  Macassar 
nation,  in  the  8.  W.  peninsula  of  Celebes,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Boni,  E.  by  the  bay  of  Boni,  8.  by  the 
Java  sea,  and  W.  by  Bonthain ;  area  190  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  15,000.  It  was  the  scene  in  1824  of  many 
severe  conflicts  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Bugis  and  Macassar  tribes.  The  natives  re> 
puteed  the  Europeans  with  severe  losses  in  4 
different  engagements;  but  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  an  overwhelming  military  and  naval 
force  commanded  by  Gen.  Van  Geen.  Boole- 
kumba,  chief  town  of  this  territorv,  situated  on 
the  coast,  opposite  Saleyer^  lat  5^  88'  S.,  long. 
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120®  18'  E.,  is  the  residenoo  of  a  Dntch  geMg^  liia  ignominious  death  so  excited  the  very  sol* 
A«5&er,  or  superintendent.  diers  who  liad  apprehended  him,  that  they 
BOOLUNDSEEAHUR,  a  British  district  of  marched  off  to  Alighnr  and  in<nted  their  com- 
Hindostan,  under  the  lieutenant-gOTemorship  rades  there  to  mutiny.  The  English  officers 
of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  between  lat  28""  8'  fled  to  Agra.  About  Oct  1,  Col.  Great- 
and  28*"  48'  K,  long.  *IV  28'  and  W  82'  £.;  head  attacked  the  mutineers  near  here,  silenced 
bounded  N.  by  Meerut,  8.  by  Alighur,  £.  their  artillery,  drove  them  from  a  strong  posi- 
by  Moradabad  and  Budaon,  w.  by  Gborga-  tion,  and  charged  and  pursued  them  t^u^ 
on  and  Delhi ;  length  from  N.  W.  to  8.  £.  the  town  with  coneiderable  loss  on  both  sides. 
80  miles;  breadth  from  K  £.  to  8.  W.  57  BOOM  (Dutch,  doom,  a  beam),  in  sea  Ian- 
miles.  It  has  a  remarkably  level  surface,  with  guage,  a  long  spar  for  spreading  out  the  dew 
scarcely  an  inequality,  except  a  ridge  ridng  or  comer  of  certain  sails,  as  the  jib  boom,  stud- 
gradually  between  the  courses  of  the  Jumna  ding-sail  boom,  main  boom,  4bc. — ^Also,  an  iron 
and  the  Ganges,  which,  with  the  Hindon  and  cable  or  barricade  of  spars  Joined  together  and 
the  East  Kali  Nuddee,  are  the  principal  rivers  stretched  across  a  river  or  harbor,  to  prevent 
of  the  district  The  dimate  is  subject  to  ez«  the  passure  of  the  enemy^s  ships, 
tremes  unusual  in  that  latitude.  In  the  latter  BOOIlBRANG,  Boicbbakg,  and  Womkra, 
part  of  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer  the  are  different  modes  of  spelling  the  Australian 
heat  is  oppressive,  but  in  winter  the  temperature  name  of  a  native  wei^n  of  war,  used  also  in 
frequently  falls  bdow  the  freezing  point,  and  ice  the  chase.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  wooden  duh^ 
forms  even  under  shelter  of  a  tent.  Domestic  about  80  inches  long,  8  wide,  and  1  inch  thick ; 
quadrupedsattainscarceljhalf  the  size  of  those  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other; 
in  Bengal  and  Bahar.  Ootton,  however,  grows  bent,  without  moving  the  flat  side  out  of  its 
well,  and  constitutes  the  staple  production  of  own  plane,  either  into  an  arc  or  into  an  obtuse 
the  soil,  but  the  commercial  advantages  which  angle.  This  dub  is  thrown,  flat  side  down, 
this  is  supposed  to  offer  are  ahnost  wholly  neg-  spinning  with  great  velocity,  and  it  will  either 
lected.  The  other  products  are  indigo,  sugar,  return  to  its  owner,  or  turn  to  the  right  or  left^ 
tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  several  kinds  according  to  its  first  position.  It  skims  upon 
of  pulse.  The  pop.  is  778,842,  of  whom  688,696  the  air,  like  a  bird  with  the  wings  expanded; 
are  Hindoos,  the  remainder  Mussulmans  and  the  rotation  causing  the  plane  of  rotation  to 
others.  Boolundshahur  formed  part  of  the  resist  change  of  direction,  and  thus  avoiding 
territory  acquired  by  Perron,  a  French  ad-  those  sudden  and  capridous  movements  ob- 
venturer,  who  went  to  India  as  a  common  served  in  flat  stones  or  plates  of  metal  when 
sailor,  entered  the  service  of  the  Mahratta  thrown  edgewise  through  the  air.  Naval  archi- 
chief  6india,  and  by  the  exercise  of  abilities  tects  have  attempted  to  apply  the  prindple  of 
of  no  ordinary  stamp,  rose  gradually  to  the  the  bomeraog  to  screw  steamships,  but  so  far 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  patron,  and  the  idea  has  not  found  favor  with  ship- builders, 
finally  became  the  sovereign  of  a  petty  state,  BOOMING,  in  sea  language,  is  the  applica- 
and  the  commander  of  a  body  of  well  disd-  tion  of  the  boom  to  the  sails  in  order  to  catdi 
plined  soldiers.  With  his  assistance  Sindia  more  of  the  breeze,  and  quicken  the  speed  of 
was  enabled  to  make  war  upon  the  peishwa,  the  ship. 

and  drive  him  from  his  capital,  Poonan.    This  BOONDEE,  a  small  territory  in  Ri^pootana, 

circumstance  gave  the  British  a  louff-ooveted  Hindostan,  under  the  political  superintendence 

opportunity  to  break  up  the  power  oi  the  vie-  of  the  governor  general,  between  lat  24°  58' 

torious  adventurer,  whose  rapid  rise  and  ambi-  and  25*'  65'  N.,  and  long.  75*"  28'  and  76°  80'  K; 

tious  plans  they  could  not  view  without  alarm,  bounded  N.  by  Jeypoor,  E.  by  Kotah,  8.  by 

They  willingly  granted  the  peishwa^s  request  8india*s  territory,  W.  by  Odeypoor.    Length, 

for  assistance,  and  several  battles  were  fought  85  miles;  breadth,  60  miles;  area,  2,291  sq. 

in  1808,  in  which  the  British  were  almost  al-  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  229,100,  or  100  to  the  sq. 

ways  victorious.    The  last  victory,  gained  by  m.,  which  is  the  average  density  of  popula- 

Lord   Lake  near  Ddhi,  Sept.  14^  gave  the  tion  in  British  Rigpootana.    A  range  of  moun- 

death-blow  to  the  French  state,  though  the  tainstraversesitfromK.  £.toS.W.,  oneachside 

war  was  not  concluded  for  some  time  after-  ofwhichthe  surface  is  level.    There  are  no  large 

ward.    Perron  made  terms  with  the  English,  rivers  within  the  territory,  but  the  Ohmnbul,  a 

and  retired  into  private  life  at  Lucknow  with  navigable  affluent  of  the  Jumna,  forms  x»art 

his  family  and  effects.    A  treaty  was  concluded  of  its  E.  boundary.     The  dimate  is  unhealthy, 

with  Sindia,  at  Seriee  Auflengaum,  Dec.  80,  fevers,  rheumatism,  ophthalmia,  and  brondiiai 

1808,  by  which  Boolundshahur  and  other  pos-  affections  being  very  prevalent.    The  minority 

sessions  were  ceded  to  the  East  India  company,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Meenas,  a  lawless  preda- 

— ^BooLinnwHAHUB,  or  Bubbun,  a  town  of  the  tory  tribe,  dwelling   chiefly  among  the  moun- 

above  district,  situated  on  the  Eali  Nuddee,  40  tains,  and  supposed  to  be  the  early  possessors 

miles  8.  E.  of  Ddhi,  was  the  scene  of  a  revolt  of  the  district.    The  dominant  tribe,  however, 

of  native  troops,  l^y  20, 1857.    A  spy  having  to  which  the  sovereign  bdongs,  \&  that  of  the 

been  seized  by  the  troops  was  given  up  to  the  au-  Haras,  which  has  given  birth  to  many  famous 

thorities,  and  on  proof  of  his  guilt  was  hanged,  men.    The  military  force  at  the  dispoeiEil  of  the 

But  unfortunately  the  man  was  a  Bramin^  and  monarch,  induding  feudatories  and  the  police^ 
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is  6,1T0  men.  The  revenae.  derived  chiefly  tary  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  is  hilly,  and  to  a 
from  taxes  on  land  and  transit  auties,  amounts  to  great  extent  covered  with  forests.  The  soil, 
about  £50,000.  There  is  no  fortress  of  any  im-  which  is  very  fertile  in  some  places,  is  largely 
portance  except  that  of  Nynwah,  which  Bui-  devoted  to  tiiie  raising  of  live  stock,  and  the 
ivunt  Sing  obtained  by  bribery  in  1806,  and  de-  culture  of  wheat.  Its  real  estate  was  assessed, 
fended  for  several  months.  The  territory  sub-  in  1850,  at  $228,233 ;  in  1855,  at  $425,441, 
ject  to  the  nyah  of  Boondee  was  anciently  of  showing  an  increase  of  86  per  cent.  Pop.  in 
much  |;reater  extent  than  at  present,  and  was  1850,  8,287,  of  whom  183  were  slaves.  II.  A 
called  Haraoti,  from  its  dominant  trioe.  It  is  northern  county  of  Kentucky,  with  an  area 
said  to  have  been  wrested  from  the  Meenas  by  of  800  sq.  m.,  separated  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Bao  Dewa,  in  1842.  It  was  dismembered  by  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  flows  along  its  north- 
Jehangir,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  em  and  western  border  for  a  distance  of  about 
and  the  territory  of  Kotah  set  apart  for  a  de-  40  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil, 
ficendant  of  a  former  rsjah.  In  1804,  during  resting  upon  a  basis  of  blue  limestone,  pro- 
the  war  between  the  British  and  Mahrattas,  duces  abundant  crops.  The  harvest,  in  1850, 
in  which  Col.  Monson  was  defeated  with  so  amounted  to  1,056,650  bushels  of  corn,  71.749 
much  loss  by  Holkar,  the  n^ah  of  Boondee  at-  of  wheat,  62,719  of  oats,  298,152  lbs.  of  to- 
tached  himself  warmly  to  the  British  cause,  bacoo,  85,027  of  wool,  and  19,074  of  flax, 
gave  the  retreating  army  free  passage  through  There  were  28  churches,  and  650  pupils  at- 
his  territories,  and  assisted  it  as  far  as  possi-  tenons  public  schools.  The  county  was  or- 
ble.  Tliis  conduct  naturally  aroused  the  resent-  ganized  in  1798.  Capital,  Burlington.  Pop.  in 
ment  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  who  seized  upon  1850,  11,185,  of  whom  2,104  were  slaves.  III. 
his  capital,  and  exacted  of  him  a  tribute.  Not-  A  central  county  of  Indiana,  containing  408  sq. 
withstanding  no  return  had  been  made  for  m.,  and  druned  by  Eagle  and  Sugar  creeks.  The 
his  former  services,  he  espoused  the  British  surface,  which  is  either  level  or  moderately  un» 
cause  again  in  1817  during  the  Mahratta  and  even,  was  originally  covered  by  dense  forests  of 
Pindaree  wars,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  oak,  beech,  sugar  maple,  ash,  and  walnut,  much 
East  India  company  rewarded  him  by  remitting  of  which  has  been  cleared  away  during  l£e  past 
the  tribute  which  Holkar^s  defeat  had  now  ^  10  or  15  years.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile, 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  restoring  the  lands  In  1850,  it  produced  483,045  bushels  of  com, 
which  had  been  wrested  from  him  in  1804.  A  76,289  of  wheat,  46,187  of  oats,  and  4,259 
tribute  formerly  paid  by  Boondee  to  Sindia  tons  of  hay.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  in  1850, 
was  transferred  at  the  same  time  to  the  British.  11,631.  TV,  A  northern  county  of  Illinois, 
The  ruler  who  had  proved  so  tme  an  ally  died  bordering  on  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  Kish- 
in  1821,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  then  waukee  river,  and  comprising  an  area  of  270 
about  11  years  of  age.  During  his  minority  the  sq.  m.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  diversified  by 
regency  was  exercised  by  his  mother,  under  fertile  prairie  lands  and  forests.  The  produc- 
whose  government  the  education  of  the  prince  tions,  in  1850,  were  248,107  bu^els  of  wheat, 
and  the  welfare  ofthe  state  were  alike  neglected.  159,114  of  com,  141,825  of  oats,  12,676  tons 
By  the  treaty  of  Gwalior,  Jan.  1844,  the  man-  of  hay,  and  178,966  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
agement  of  about  two-thirds  of  Patun,  a  part  of  6  churche^  and  1,843  pupils  attending  public 
Boondee  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  schools.  Pop.  in  1855,  11,994.  Capital,  Bel* 
Sindia  for  many  years,  was  made  over  to  the  videre.  Y.  A  northern  central  county  of  Mis- 
East  India  company. — ^Boondee,  the  capital,  is  souri,  containing  648  sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the 
situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  S.  W.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  intersected  by 
22  miles  N.  W.  of  Kotah,  and  245  miles  8.  2  of  its  tributaries.  The  surface  is  slightly  nn« 
W.  of  Delhi.  It  is  encompassed  by  walls  with  even,  and  consists  mainly  of  prairies  interspersed 
8  massive  gates,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  na-  with  forests  of  considerable  extent  The  soil  is 
tive  Haras.  Its  advantages  as  a  commercial  uniformly  productive,  and  well  tilled.  Stone 
town  are  very  few,  but  the  beauty  of  its  situa-  coal  and  limestone  are  the  chief  minerals.  In 
tion,  its  antiquity,  numerous  temples,  handsome  1850,  the  county  produced  1,001,983  bushels  of 
fountains,  and  palaces^  invest  it  with  consider-  corn,  70,168  of  wheat,  80,543  of  oats,  584,949 
able  interest.  The  residence  of  the  nnah,  which  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  51  tons  of  hemp.  Capital, 
is  not  one  edifice  merely,  but  a  collection  of  Columbia.  Pop.  in  1856,  17,248,  of  whom 
splendid  structures  reared  by  different  sover-  4,712  were  slaves.  YI.  A  western  central  county 
eigns,  and  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  founder,  of  Iowa,  bisected  by  the  Des  Moines  river,  and 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  having  an  area  of  576  sq.  m.  Forests  occupy  a 
town.  The  town  is  divided  into  old  and  new  considerable  portion  of  the  surface ;  beds  of 
Boondee,  the  first  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  coal  are  found  in  several  places,  and  the  soil  is 
BOONE,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  the  highly  productive.  In  1856,  it  yielded  2,365 
United  States,  I.  A  county  of  Virginia,  named  tons  of  hay,  16,646  bushels  of  wheat,  18,907 
from  the  pioneer  Daniel  Boone,  near  the  westem  of  oats,  and  244,025  of  com.  Capital,  Boone- 
border  ofthe  state,  was  set  on  from  Kanawha,  vUle.  Pop.  in  1856, 8,518. 
Cabell,  and  Logan  counties,  in  1847.  Its  area  BOONE,  a  village  situated  in  a  moun- 
is  525  sq.  m.  Its  surface,  which  is  drained  by  tainous  district  of  North  Carolina,  Watauga 
the  headwaters  of  Little  Coal  creek,  a  tribu-  co.,  200  miles  W.  from  Baleigh.    Tlio  cele- 
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bnted  Darnel  Boone,  from  whom  the  place  da-  ans,  who  robhed  them  and  kept  them  priaonen 

rived  its  name,  once  resided  in  this  yicmity.  for  7  days,  when  they  niani^;ed  at  night  to 
BOONE,  Dakibl,  the  pioneer  of  Eentnoky,  make  good  their  escape.  Early  in  the  next 
bom  in  Bucks  co.,  renn.,  Feb.  1785,  died  Sept.  month  Boone  and  Stewart  were  gratified  by 
26,1822.  He  was  one  of  11  children.  His  the  arrival  in  the  wildemess  of  Daniel's  brothw 
father,  whose  name  was  Squire  Boone,  emigrat-  Squire  and  another  hunter,  from  N.  0.^  bring- 
ed  from  England,  and  when  Daniel  was  a  very  ing  tidings  of  the  family  at  home  and  a  much- 
small  boy  removed  with  his  family  from  Bucks  needed  supply  of  powder  and  lead.  Soon  after 
into  Berks  co.,  not  far  from  Beading.  This  this  event  Stewart  and  Boone  were  again  at- 
was  then  a  frY>ntier  settlement,  exposed  to  Indi-  tacked  by  Indians.  Boone  escaped,  bnthiscom- 
an  assaults.  It  abounded  with  game,  and  thus,  panion  was  shot  and  scalped,  and  the  man  who 
from  his  earliest  years,  Daniel  was  accustomed  came  with  Squire  having  perished  in  the  wooda 
to  a  life  in  the  woods,  and  formed  an  intense  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  2  brothers  w^e 
love  for  uncultivated  nature.  His  education  left  alone  together  in  the  vast  wild^neas^  On 
was  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writ-  Hay  1,  it  was  decided  that  Squire,  the  younger 
ing,  and  arithmetic.  When  he  was  about  18  his  brother,  should  return  tor  supplies,  whue  Dan- 
fauier  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  iel  should  remain  to  take  care  of  and  incresae 
the  waters  of  the  Yadkin.  Here  Daniel  married  the  store  of  peltry.  They  parted,  and  until 
Rebecca  Bryan,  and  for  some  years  followed  the  July  27,  when  Squire  returned,  Daniel  remain- 
occupation  of  a  fimner,  but  about  1761  we  find  ed  in  utter  solitude,  without  bread,  sslt,  or  sn- 
that  his  passion  for  hunting  led  him,  with  a  gar.  The  brothers  then  continned  their  ezplo- 
eompany  of  explorers,  along  the  wilderness  at  rations  over  other  parts  of  Kentucky,  until 
the  need  waters  of  the  Tennessee  river.  In  March,  1771,  when,  taking  as  much  peltry  as 
1764  he  joined  another  company  of  hunters  on  their  horses  could  carry,  they  returned  to  th^ 
the  Bock  Castle,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  families  on  the  Yadkin,  Daniel  having  been  ab- 
river.  He  now  became  dissatisfied  with  his  mode  sent  about  2  years,  during  which'  time  be  had 
of  life  in  N.  C.  The  customs  and  fashions  of  seen  no  hnman  beings  but  his  hunting  compan- 
the  colony  were  rapidly  becoming  luxurious ;  ions  and  the  hostile  Indians.  He  was  now  anx- 
the  rich  were  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  ious  to  remove  to  Kentucky,  and,  although  his 
the  industrious  but  poor  farmer  came  to  be  wife  and  children  were  eaaly  persuaded  to  do 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  the  people  so,  2  years  elapsed  before  he  could  make  the 
were  much  oppressed  by  taies.  Boone  had  necessary  arrangements.  He  sold  his  farm,  and, 
probably  imbibed  that  chronic  hatred  of  law  on  Sept.  25, 1778,  the  2  brothers,  with  their  fun- 
forms  which  lasted  through  life,  and  the  neglect  ilies,  set  out  for  Kentucky.  At  Powell's  valley, 
of  which,  in  securing  his  tities  to  land,  reduced  through  which  their  route  lay,  they  were  join- 
him  to  poverty  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  ed  by  5  families  and  40  men  well  armed,  but  on 
1767  a  backwoodsman  named  John  Finley  made  approaching  Cumberland  gi^,  near  the  junction 
an  excursion  further  west  tiian  had  before  been  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  they 
attempted,  and  returned  with  the  most  glowing  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  were  forced  to 
accounts  of  the  border  region  of  Kentucky,  retreat  40  miles  to  Clindi  river,  leaving  6  of 
which,  as  it  abounded  with  game,  he  represent-  their  parfy  shun,  among  whom  was  Boone's 
ed  as  a  hunter^s  paradise.  Boone  became  at  eldest  son,  James.  The  emigrants  were  much  dis- 
onoe  anxious  to  visit  it,  but  it  was  many  months  heartened,  and  Boone  remained  at  CUndi  river 
before  he  could  make  his  arrangements  to  do  until  June,  1774,  when  Gov.  Dunmore  sent  him 
so.  At  length  a  party  of  6  was  formed,  of  a  message  to  proceed  to  the  wilderneas  of  Ken- 
which  he  was  the  leader.  In  his  own  words :  tucky,  imd  conduct  thence  a  party  of  surveyors 
^  It  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  year  1769,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  danger  fi^m  theln- 
that  I  resigned  my  domestic  happiness  for  a  dians.  This  undertaking  was  successful,  but  no 
time,  and  left  my  family  and  peaceable  habita-  incidents  of  it  have  been  preserved,  excepting 
tion  on  the  Yadkin  river,  to  wander  through  that  Boone  was  abs^t  62  days,  in  whidi  he 
the  wilderness  of  America  in  c^uest  of  the  travelled  on  foot  800  mUes.  While  he  was 
country  of  Kentucky.^'  June  7,  m  the  same  gone  to  Kentucly  the  Shawnees  and  other  In- 
year,  they  reached  an  elevation  from  which  dians  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio  river  became  hostile^ 
they  beheld  the  whole  region  watered  by  the  Boone  was  appointed  to  tiie  command  of  8  con- 
Kentucky  river  and  its  tributaries.  At  tiiis  tiguous  garrisons,  with  the  commission  of  cap- 
point  they  halted  and  resolved  to  hunt  the  buf-  tain,  and,  having  fought  several  battles  and 
falo  and  reconnoitre  the  country.  Their  site  defeated  the  Indians,  he  returned  to  his  fiunily 
was  on  the  waters  of  the  Bed  river,  a  branch  of  on  Clinch  river  and  spent  tiie  next  winter 
the  Kentucky,  and,  as  well  as  can  now  be  as-  in  hunting.  He  was  shortiy  after  employed 
certained,  was  within  the  present  limits  of  Mor-  by  the  Transylvania  company,  established  to 
gan  CO.  They  hunted  until  December  without  purchase  lands  in  Kentucky,  to  explore,  mark, 
seeing  a  single  Indian,  although  they  were  and  open  a  road  from  settiements  on  the  Hol- 
continually  on  the  alert  for  them.  They  then  ston  to  the  Kentucky  river.  In  the  face  of 
separated  into  parties,  Boone  and  a  man  named  great  dangers  this  was  accomplished,  and  on 
Stewart  keeping  company,  and,  on  Dec.  22,  April  1, 1775,  a  site  having  been  selected  on 
these  2  were  surprised  and  captured  by  Indi-  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  the  party 
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erected  a  stockade  fort,  and  called  it  Boones-  river,  and  bis  face  painted.  Being  allowed  nn- 
borough.  On  his  return  to  Olinch  river  Boone  der  certain  restrictions  to  hunt,  on  Jnne  16, 
soon  removed  his  fiunily  to  the  new  settlements,  he  went  forth  as  nsnal,  and  when  out  of  view 
and  says :  ^*  We  arrived  safe,  without  any  other  started  direct  for  Boonesborongh,  more  than 
difficulty  than  such  as  are  common  to  this  pas-  160  miles  distant,  which  he  travelled  in  less 
sage,  my  wife  and  daughters  being  the  first  than  5  days,  during  which  time  he  ate  but  one 
white  women  that  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  regular  meal,  on  a  turkey  which  he  shot  after 
Kentucky  river."  The  winter  and  spring  of  1776  crossing  the  Ohio.  He  anticipated  great  diffi- 
wore  away  without  any  particular  incident,  as  oulty  at  the  river,  as  he  was  a  poor  swimmer, 
the  Indians,  though  by  no  means  friendly,  made  but  accident  threw  in  his  way  an  old  canoe, 
no  direct  attack  on  the  stations.  July  14,  a  which  bore  him  safe  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
daughter  of  Boone,  with  2  female  companions,  he  reached  Boonesborongh  to  warn  the  garri- 
oarelessly  wandered  out  of  the  stockade  fort  son.  All  supposed  him  to  be-  dead,  and  his 
and  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe  opposite  wife,  under  that  impression^  had  returned  with 
Boonesborongh  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  her  children  to  North  Carolina.  The  fort  was 
Unconscious  of  their  danger,  they  were  splash-  at  once  put  in  complete  order  for  defence,  and 
ing  the  water  with  paddles,  nor  perceived  in  on  Aug.  8  it  was  beaoeged  by  444  Indians,  led 
their  play  that  the  canoe  was  drifting  close  ta  by  Oapt.  Duquesne  and  11  other  Canadians, 
the  opposite  shore.  Five  Indians  were  there  having  French  and  British  colors*  Summoned 
lurking  in  the  bushes,  and  one  of  them  crawled  to  surrender,  Boone*  replied  with  defiance,  and 
down  the  bank,  seized  the  rope  hanging  from  after  asavagcattackupon  the  fort  the  assailants, 
the  bow,  and  turned  the  canoe  instantly  up  6  times  greater  in  number  than  the  garrison, 
stream  out  of  sight  of  the  fort.  The  shrieks  of  raised  the  siege,  leaving  a7  of  their  party  killed 
the  captured  girls  aroused  the  garrison,  but  no-  and  many  more  wounded.  For  Boone^s  sur- 
attempt  could  be  made  to  rescue  them,  as  their  render  of  his  party  at  the  licks  and  for  taking 
only  boat  was  gone,  and  night  eame  before  his  officers  outside  the  fort  at  Boonesborougl^ 
Capt.  Boone  and  his  companion  Callaway,  whose  to  make,  if  possible,  before  the  attack  com- 
daughters  had  been  seized,  returned  and  made  menced,  a  treaty,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Indi- 
arrangements  for  pursuit.  The  next  morning  ans,  he  was  court-martialled.  Boone  conducted 
Boone  and  his  companions  followed  upon  the-  his  own  defence,  was  triumphantly  acquitted, 
trail  ofthe  Indians,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m^or.  In  1778 
discovered  them  as  they  were  about  building  a  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  see  his  family, 
fire  to  cook,  surprising  them  so  suddenly  that  The  next  yeac.  having  invested  nearly  all  his 
they  had  not  time  to  murder  their  captives,  as  little  property  m  paper  money  to  buy  land  war- 
they  doubtless  would  otherwise  have  done^  and  rants,  ana  having,  beside  his  own,  large  sums  of 
the  3  girls  were  restored  to  their  fiEimilies..  money  to  invest  for  other  x>eople,  he  was  rob- 
During  the  whole  of  the  year  1777  Boone  was  bed  of  the  whole,  about  $20,000,  on  his  way 
employed  with  his  command  in  repelling  the  from  Kentucky  to  Richmond,  where  the  court 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  were  incited  to  the  of  commissioners  was  held  to  decide  on  Ken- 
most  savage  deeds  of  cruelty  by  the  British  dur-  tucky  land  claims.  In  1780  he  returned  with 
ing  the  revolutionary  war.  His  services  were  his  family  to  Boonesborongh,.  and  in  October  of 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  new  settle-  that  year  his  brother;  on  a  hunting  excursion 
ments.  Jan.  1,  1778,  the  people  suffering  with  him,,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indi- 
greatly  for  want  of  salt,  he  headea  a  party  for  ans,  and  Boone  himself  narrowly  escaped.  The 
the  lower  Blue  Licks  to  manu&cture  it,  and,  oa  Indians  being  exceedingly  troublesome,  a  large 
Feb.  7,  while  at  some  distance  fVom  the  camp,  party  of  militia  was  formed  to  follow  and  pun- 
he  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  a  party  ish  diem,  who,  against  Boone^s  counsel,  suffer* 
of  100  Indians.  Again  in  this  instance  his  con>  ed  themselves- to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
summato  knowledge  of  the  red  man's  character  and  the  disastreus  battle  of  the  Blue  licks  fol- 
saved  him  and  his  friends^  He  ingratiated  him-  lowed,  in  which  Boone  lost  another  son  and  had 
self  in  their  regard,  and  obtained  favorable  a  brother  wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  rovo- 
torms  for  his  party  at  the  licks,  who  became  lutionary  war  Col.  Boone  returned  to  the  quiet 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  promise  of  good  life  of  his  farm,  and  to  his  passion  for  hunting, 
treatment.  He  knew  that  the  Indians  would  In  1792  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  union 
march  to  attack  Boonesborongh,  and  that  if  he  as  a  sovereign  state,  and  as  courts  of  justice 
and  his  party  resisted  they  would  aU  be  mur-  were  estebUshed,  litigation  in  regard  to  land  ti- 
deredand  those  at  the  fort  nassacred,  as  nO'  ties  commenced,  and  was  finally  carried  to  great 
warning  could  reach  them.  He  was  conduct-  lengths.  From  defective  titles,  Boone,  with 
ed  to  old  ChiUicothe,  and  thence  to  Detroit,  hundreds  of  odiersy  lost  the  lands  he  possessed, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  English  with  their  valuable  improvements,  and  thus, 
commander.  Gov.  Hamilton.  In  order  to  baf-  after  the  vigor  of  his  life  was  spent,  he  found 
fle  his  captors,  he  pretended  to  be  very  much  himself  without  a  single  acre  of  the  vast  do- 
pleased  with  his  mode  of  life  among  the  Indi-  mdn  he  had  explor^  and  fought  to  defend 
ans,  went  through  the  form  of  adoption  by  from  savage  invaders.  Disgusted  with  his 
them,  having  his  hair  pulled  out  excepting  the  treatment,  he  resolved,  from  his  hatred  of  law 
scalp  lock,  *^his  white  blood  washed  out'' in  the  and  lawyers,  to  abandon  Kentucky  and  move 
VOL.  in. — 83 
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to  the  fkr  weet,  which  be  did  in  1705.  He  set«  ard  the  end  of  hut  centoiy,  the  fiMt  legialBtiTe 
tied  first  on  the  Femme  Osage,  ahont  45  miles  assemhlj  of  the  western  states. 
W.  of  St.  LouiB,  where  he  remained  until  1804 ;  BOONEYILLE,  a  flourishing  city,  and 
he  then  removed  to  the  home  of  his  youngest  o^>ital  of  Cooper  co^  Mo.,  situated  on  the 
son  until  1810,  and  finally  went  to  live  with  his  rua^ht  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  48  miles 
son-in-law,  flanders  Oallaway.  As  the  coun-  iTW.  of  Jefferson  City,  in  the  midst  of  aridi 
try,  at  the  time  of  his  removal,  was  under  the  farming  region,  and  in  the  vidnty  of  iron,  lead, 
dominion  of  Spain,  on  July  11, 1800,  he  was  and  ooal  mio^  and  of  marble  and  Ihnestone 
appointed  commandant  of  the  Femme  Osage  'quarries.  The  grape  is  extensively  cultivated, 
district ;  and  as  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  10,-  and  promises  to  become  an  important  article  <n 
000  arpents,  or  about  8,500  acres,  of  choice  land  *  export.  The  advantages  of  Booneville  as  a  corn- 
were  marked  out  on  the  N,  side  of  the  Missouri  mercial  place  have  drawn  to  it  the  greater  part 
river,  and  given  to  him  for  his  official  services,  of  the  trade  of  8.  W.  Missouri,  of  a  portion  of 
This  princdy  estate  he  also  subseouently  lost,  Arkansas,  and  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  It  has 
because  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  a  handsome  court-house,  8  churches,  8  or  4new^ 
l^ew  Orleans  to  complete  his  title  before  the  paper  offlcea,  2  ropewfdks,  and  a  number  of 
immediate  representative  of  the  Spanish  crown,  stores.  For  health,  it  is  unsuroassed  by  any 
Having  left  Kentucky  in  debt,  he  was  much  city  of  the  union.  It  was  settled  by  Daniel 
troubled  for  a  while  by  ill  success  in  hunting:  Boone ;  pop.  in  1850, 2,386. 
but  at  length  he  obtained  a  valuable  store  of  BOONTON,  an  important  townof  Mbiris  co., 
peltry,  turned  it  into  cash,  went  to  Kentnclgr,  K.  J.  It  contains  a  large  iron.manufiictory, 
without  book  account,  paid  every  one  whatever  which  Consists  of  a  blast  furnace,  rolling  mill, 
was  demanded,  and  on  his  return  to  upper  Lou-  and  nail  factory,  forming  a  most  complete  and 
isiana  with  but  half  a  dollar  left,  said  that  he  extenuve  establishment. 
was  ready  to  die  content.  In  1812  he  petition*  BOO-BEGREB,  Bou-bbqbkb,  or  Bu-biobkr, 
ed  congress  to  confirm  the  title  to  his  claim  of  (ano.  Sala\  a  river  of  Morocco,  emptying,  into 
1,000  arpents  of  land,  which  he  had  neglected  the  Atlantic  at  Babatt  It  is  500  yards  wide 
to  have  done  in  proper  form,  and  was  in  dan*  at  its  mouthy  and  has  an  imperial  dock  yard, 
ger  of  losing,  as  he  had  every  tiling  else.  He  BOORGHAS,  Boubohajb,  Boubgas,  or  Bun- 
sought  the  aid  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  ohaz,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  it  la  situ* 
and  his  petition  was  successfully  uiged  in  con-  ated  on  a  promontory  m  the  gulf  of  B#rghafl^ 
gress,  in  requital  for  his  eminent  services.  He  in  the  Black  sea^  is  neat  and  clean,  has  an  ex* 
continued  to  hunt  occasionally  as  long  as  his  tensive  manufactory  of  day  pipes  and  bowls, 
strength  remained,  but  was  obliged  to  ffive  up  and  a  good  trade  in  iron  and  provisions.  The 
his  rifle  several  years  before  his  death.  Mr.  gulf  of  Booiighas  is  14  miles  long  and  fix>m  6  to 
Chester  Harding,  the  eminent  American  artist^  12  fiithoms  in  depth.  Pop.  of  the  town,  6,000. 
who  painted,  in  Boone's  last  days,  in  1820,  the  BOORELAKPOOR,  or  Boobhaunpoob,  a  town 
only  portrut  of  him  ever  taken,  informs  us  of  India,  and  the  former  capital  of  Candeish, 
that  his  first  sight  of  the  old  pioneer  found  him  in  tiie  territory  of  Gwalior,  180  miles  S.  S.  £. 
lying  in  his  bunk  in  the  cabin,  engu»d  in  cook-  of  Oojein  ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  is  built  on 
ing  a  venison  steak  on  a  ramrod.  His  memory  the  north  bank  of  the  Taptee,  and  when  seen 
of  immediate  events  was  very  defective,  but  of  from  the  other  side  of  the  stream  presents 
past  years  as  keen  as  ever.  He  was  quite  fee-  quite  an  imposfasg  appearance.  A  brick  ram- 
ble, but  able  to  walk  out  with  Mr.  Harding  part,  of  no  great  strength,  extends  around 
everyday.  This  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  state  it  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  diameter 
house  of  Kentucky.  He  died  surrounded  by  stretching  along  the  river  bank,  which  is 
his  children  and  descendants,  some  of  the  5ul  here  60  or  70  feet  high.  About  the  centre  of 
generation,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  and  was  this  wall  stands  a  piuace  of  brick,  called  from 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  its  cobr  the  Red  Fort  It  was  built  by 
dead  7  years,  in  a  coffin  which  he  had  provided  Akbar,  in  a  style  of  regal  magnificence,  with 
and  kept  for  a  long  time  beneath  his  bed.  pleasure  cardenS)  halls  of  white  marble,  and  a 
Aug.  20,  1845,  the  remans  of  both,  having  mosque;  but  most  of  its  grandeur  has  departed, 
been  exhumed,  were  deposited  with  appropriate  and  it  is  fast  flillinff  to  ruin.  The  town  itself 
ceremonies  in  the  cemetery  of  Frankfort,  Ken-  contains  but  one  edifice  of  much  pretension, 
tucky.  In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Boone  which  is  a  mosque  raised  by  Aurungzebe^  The 
was  a  model  for  imitation.  In  spite  of  his  houses  of  some  of  the  wealtiiy  merchants,  how- 
many  Indian  encounters,  he  was  a  lover  of  ever,  are  good  and  commodious.  The  streets 
peace,  modest  in  dispoeition,  of  incorruptible  are  wide  and  regular,  water  is  supplied  in  abun- 
mtegrity,  moral,  temperate,  and  chaste.  Of  dance,  and  the  town  has  the  reputation  of  being 
no  professed  creed,  his  nature  was  sincerely  re-  one  oi  the  best  constructed,  aa  well  as  one  of 
ligious,  and  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  west  he  the  largest,  in  the  Deocan.  The  population  is 
humbly  reverenced  a  bounteous  Creator.  of  mixed  diaraoter,  embradng  Monammedans, 
BOOKESBOROUGH,  a  decayed  village  of  Bramins,  and  others.  The  trade  is  ahnost 
Madison  co.,  Kentucky.  In  1775  the  first  fort  monopolized  by  a  Mohammedan  tribe  called 
erected  in  the  state  was  built  here  by  Daniel  the  Borahs,  who  came  originally  from  Arabia, 
Boone.   In  Boonesboroujg^  was  convened,  tow-  and  still  retain  the  dress  and  many  of  the 
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customs  of  that  conntry.    They  ooonpy  a  par-  which  separate  it  firom  Thibet  on  the  N.,  and 

ticnlar  quarter  of  the  town  which  at  night  is  branch  out  over  a  great  part  of  its  SQrftce.    It 

dosed  to  all  other  persons,  and  worship  in  a  is  boanded  £.  by  the  territories  of  *  savage 

mosque  of  their  own.    They  mannfactnre  mns-  mountain  tribes,  S.  by  the  British  districts  of 

lins,  flowered  silks,  and  brocades,  and  in  the  Assam  and  GK)alparaL  and  the  native  state  of 

time  of  Ta vernier  (about  1665)  used  to  export  Oooch-Bahar,  and  W.  by  the  native  state  of 

oonsderable  quantities  of  their  fiibrios  to  Persia,  Bikldm;  area.  19,000  sq.  m. ;  greatest  length 

I^^ypt,  Turkey,  Bussia,  and  Poland,  though  even  from  £.  to  W.  280  miles;  breadth,  120  miles, 

then  Boorhanpoor  had  passed  the  meridian  of  Some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya 

its  prosperity.    The  vicmity  is  noted  for  excel-  chain  lie  on  its  K  border,  from  which  the 

lent  grapes.    This  town  was  founded  in  1414  surface  sinks  by  steps  to  the  Bramapootra. 

by  l&Uk  Nasir,  ruler  of  Oandeish,  and  fbr  a  The  rivers  are  all  rapid,  and  have  numerous 

long  time  was  the  capital  of  the  country.    In  cataracts.    The  most  important  stream  is  the 

1699  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Akbar,  kins  Tchin-tchoo,  which  traverses  the  country  from 

of  Ddhi,  who  reduced  Oandeish  to  the  level  of  north  to  south,  and   Mis   into  the  Brama- 

a  province  of  his  empire,  and  chose  for  govern-  pootra  after  a  course  of  160  miles.    In  the 

or  of  Boorhanpoor  either  one  of  his   near  lower  part  of  the  country  the  vegetation  pre- 

relatives,  or  some  high  officer  of  the  court.    It  sents  the  usual  features  of  the  tropics;  higher 

was  plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  reign  of  up  occur  noble  forests  of  pine,  birch,  maple,  and 

AuruDgzebe  in  1685,  and  in  1720  was  wrested  yew,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  nruits 

fit>m  the  empire  of  Delhi  by  AzafJah  or  Nizam-  common  to  Europe,  such  as  apples,  apricots. 

nUmulk,  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.    It  was  sub-  and  berries.    The  soil  is  usually  well  tilled  ana 

jugated  by  Madhi^ee  Sindia  in  the  latter  part  irrigated  with  considerable  sldll.    Every  plot 

of  the  18th  century;    was  occupied  by  the  of  arable  land  is  improved,  and  rice,  wheat 

British  under  GoL  Stevenson,  in  1808,  restored  barley,  turnips,  gourds,  and  melons  are  raised 

the  same  year,  and  finally  with  the  whole  of  in  large  quantities.    The  trade  is  chiefly  with 

Bindia's  territory,  or  Qwalior,  passed  under  Bengu   and   Thibet;   the   exports   comprise 

British  protection  in  1844.                               •  rice,  wheat,  flour,  horses,   linen,  musk,  and 

BOOnLOS,  or  Boublos,  a  lagoon  of  lower  fruits;  and  the  imports,  cattie,  hogs,  dried  flsh, 

Egypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.    Its  length  la  tobacco,  cotton,   woollen,  indigo,  tea,   gold, 

88  miles,  its  average  breadth  17  miles.  It  is  very  silver,  and  embroideries.    The  inhabitants  are 

shallow,  and  navigable  only  alonff  its  north  tall,  with  smooth,  dark  skins,  high  cheek-bones, 

shore.    Several  canals  connect  it  with  the  Nile,  and  the  broad  faces  common  to  the  Ohinese 

and  a  single  channel  with  the  Mediterranean.  and  Tartars.     Though  courageous  when  at- 

BOORNABAT,  or  Boctrnabat,  a  town  of  tacked,  they  are  by  no  means  a  warlike  people, 

Asia  Minor,  about  4  miles  from  Smyrna,  and  at  have  little  knowledge  of  military  art,  and  de- 

the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name.    It  contains  vote  their  energies  chiefly  to  agriculture.  Those 

the  country  houses  of  many  of  the  merchants  Hvinff  near  streams  which  are  mudi  subject  to 

and  consuls  of  Smyrna.  overflows  are  often  afflicted  with  eoitre.    The 

BOORO,  BouBO,  or  Bobboe,  an  island  of  the  ordinary  dress  is  of  woollen  doth.    The  re* 

Malay  archipelago ;  area  about  1,970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  liffion  is  Buddhism ;  the  counlry  has  abundance 

60,000.    The  surface  is  mountainous ;  the  soil  of  priests,  and  supports  multitudes  of  monas- 

is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  the  production  of  tenes.    Morality,  nowever,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

rice,  saga,  fruits,  and  dye-woods.    The  island  is  Polyandry  and  polygamy  are  both  general,  and 

well  watered,  and  abounds  with  deer  and  baby-  no  religious  ceremony  is  observed  in  marriage, 

roussa  hogs.    Fort  Defence,  on  the  E.  side,  is  a  The  sovereign,  in  secular  as  well  as  in  ecclesi« 

Dutch  station ;  on  the  north  is  C^jeli  bay,  where  astical  matters,  is  a  personage  called  the  dhar- 

plentiful  sunpties  of  provisions  are  procurable,  ma  njah.   He  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation 

BOOROOGIRD,  Bubttoibd,  Boobojbbd,  or  of  the  divinity,  and  being  consequentiy  above 

BooBO/iBD,  a  Persian  town,  in  a  fertile  vaJley  the  consideration  of  mundane  aflkirs,  leaves 

of  Irak-Ajeraee ;  pop.  12,000.  the  government  of  the  state  to  an  official  known 

BOOT,  a  leathern  covering  for  the  leg,  termi-  as   tiie   deb   rtjah,    reserving,   however,  the 

nating  in  a  shoe;  originally  so  called  from  its  right  to  appoint  1  member  of  the  council  of  8, 

resemblance  to  a  sort  of  les^em  bottle  for  whom  the  deb  njah  is  obliged  to  consult  in 

carrying  liquors,  called  in  Spanish  hota^  and  in  all  matters  of  consequence.    The  passes  from 

old  French  ^(n^^. — ^Also  an  instrument  of  torture  the  mountains  to  the  low  countries  are  com- 

made  of  boards  lashed  round  tiie  leg,  so  as  to  manded   by  fortresses   under  the  charge  of 

crush  it ;  or  a  buskin  drawn  tight  on  the  leg  when  officers  termed  soobahs,  who  occasionally  vary 

wet,  and  then  dried  by  the  £e  so  as  to  contract  the  monotony  of  their  solitude  by  inroads  upon 

and  pinch  the  victim.    Hie  boot  was  a  favorite  neiffhboring  states.     The  frequent  incursions 

mode  of  punishment  in  Scotland  during  the  10th  made  upon  British   territory  occasioned  the 

and  16th  centuries. — ^Also  a  box  covered  with  sending  out  of  a  mission  under  Oapt  Pem- 

leather  in  the  fore  part  of  a  stage  or  mail  coach,  berton  in  1887,  on  the  fiiilure  of  which  to 

BOOTAN,  or  Bhotan,  an  independent  terri-  effect  a  cessation  of  the  grievances,  the  passes 

tory  of  Hindostan,  situated  on  the  N.  £.  frontier  were  attacked  and  brought  under  firitish  con- 

of  Bengal,  among  the  Hunalaya  mountains,  troL    The  low  countries  are  divided  into  small 
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police  and  revanne  diBtricta,  each  under  a  to  a  baronetcy  in  1884.    That  expedition^ 

BQperintendenty  and  the  whole  sjfitem  of  gov-  which  lasted  from  1829  to  1833,  renilted  in 

emment  is  said  to  be  thoronghlj  bad   and  the  discoyery  of  the  tnie  poation  of  the  north 

corrnpt.    Bootan  is  noted  for  the  nnmber  of  magnetic  pole,  and  of  the  large  tract  of  oonntrj 

its  wooden  and  iron  bridges,  and  for  the  inge-  called  Boothia  Felix,  from  the  liberal  donor  of 

noitj  displayed  in  their  oonstroction.     IHie  Uie  reonisite  funds. 

houses  are  seldom  more  than  1  story  high,  and       BOOTH,  Junius  Bkctub^  an  English  trage- 

the  aqueducts  are  simply  trunb  of  trees  hoi-  dian,  bom  in  London,  Hay  1, 1796,  died  on  Sie 

lowed  out.    The  chief  towns  are  Tassisudon,  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  Dec 

Wandipoor^  Poonakha,  GhasEA,  Paro,  and  Mu-  1852.   After  fulfilling  engagements  at  Deptford, 

richom.     In  ancient  Braminic»l  legends  Boo-  near  London,  and  other  p1aoe6,and  even  p^orm- 

tan  is  called  Madra.    Up  to  the  last  oentory,*  ing  at  Brussels,  in  1814  he  made  his  debut  at 

however,  little  is  known  with  regard  to  its  Oovent  Garden  theatre,  in  London,  as  Richard 

political   condition.     In  1772   the  Booteahs  III.  Hjs  personal  resemblance  to  the  crookbacked 

ravaged  the  territory  of  Cooch-Bahar,  where-  ^rant  oonformed  exactly  to  the  traditions  of 

upon  the  latter  state  applied  to  the  British  for  the  stage,  and  his  personification  of  the  charao- 

aasistance,  which  being  eranted,  the  n^ah  of  ter  was  in  other  respects  so  striking  that  he 

Bootan  was  attacked  withm  his  own  dommions,  competed  successfully  with  Edmund  KeaOi  then 

defeated,  and  forced  to  solicit  aid  from  Thibet  Just  rising  into  fcune.    The  managers  of  Dniry 

Bv  the  mediation  of  the  latter  state,  a  treaty  Lane  induced  him  to  act  there  in  the  same 

of  peace  was  concluded  in  1774.  plays  with  Kean;  but  when,  after  a  few  ni^ta^ 

BOOTES,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  he  was  again  announced  at  Oovent  Garden,  his 

the  northern  hemisphere,  from  the  Greek  /3ovf,  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  serious  theatri- 

an  ox.     Bootes   means   an  ox-driver.     The  cal  riot,  which  resulted  in  driving  him  for  a 

modem  figures  represent  Bootes  as  a  man  witii  time  from  the  London  stage.    In  l&l  he  made 

a  club  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  the  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  at 

leash  which  holds  2  hunting  dogs.  Petersburg,  Ya.,  and  in  New  York,  at  the 

BOOTH,  Bastost,  an  English  actor,  bom  in  Park  theatre,  in  the  succeeding  year,  on  both 
Lancashire  in  1681,  died  May  10,  1738.  He  of  which  occasions  he  assumed  his  &vorite 
was  of  an  ancient  fiimily,  being  allied  to  Henry  character  of  Bichard  HI.  From  that  time  un- 
Booth,  earl  of  Warrington,  and  was  educated  til  the  close  of  his  life  he  acted  repeatedly  in 
at  Westminster,  where  the  applause  which  his  every  theatre  in  the  United  States,  and  in  spite 
performance  of  the  part  of  Pamphilius  in  the  of  certain  irregular  habits,  which  sometimes 
Andria  of  Terence  called  forth,  nrst  saggested  interfered  with  the  performance  of  his  engage* 
to  him  the  idea  of  making  the  stage  a  profes-  ments,  enjoyed  a  popularity  which  a  less  mfced 
sion.  Upon  being  removed  to  Oambridge,  where  actor  would  have  forfeited.  During  the  hitter 
he  was  to  be  educated  for  the  church,  he  ran  part  of  his  life  he  resided  with  his  family  at 
away  and  joined  a  company  of  strolling  players.  Baltimore,  making  (kxsasional  professional  ex- 
He  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  fiunily,  who  cursions  to  other  cities.  He  had  Just  returned 
forgave  him,  but  agiun  found  means  to  escape  from  a  lucrative  tour  to  Oalifomia  when  he 
their  vigilance,  and  made  his  debut  with  great  died.  The  range  of  characters  which  Booth 
success  at  Bsdrtholomew  Fair.  His  first  ap-  assumed  was  limited,  and  was  confined  almost 
pearance  upon  the  leffitimate  stage  was  at  Dub-  exclnsively  to  those  which  he  had  studied  in 
lin  in  1698,  where  his  performance  of  the  part  the  bep^nning  of  his  career.  He  is  most  closely 
of  Oronoko  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  great  identified  with  that  of  Richard,  in  which,  after 
tragic  actor.  An  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  the  death  of  Edmund  Kean,  he  had  no  rival 
then  under  the  management  of  Betterton,  sue-  Among  his  other  most  fiamiliar  personations 
ceeded  in  1701,  and  for  25  years  Booth  was  a  were  Jtago,  Shylock,  Hamlet,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reigning  star  on  the  London  boards.  He  took  reach,  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.  In  his  pe- 
the  part  of  Oato  at  the  first  performance  of  culiar  sphere— the  sudden  and  nervous  expres- 
Addison^s  tragedy  of  ^at  name,  and  by  his  don  of  concentrated  passion — as  also  in  the 
admirable  acting  added  much  to  the  success  of  more  quiet  and  subtie  passages  of  his  delinea- 
the  play.  One  of  his  most  famous  parts  was  tions^  he  exercised  a  wonderful  sway  over  his 
that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  which  he  ren*  audience,  and  his  appearance  upon  the  stage 
dered  with  an  effect  almost  appalling.  Ko  has  been  known  to  awe  a  crowded  wad  tumult- 
actor  on  the  British  stage  has  been  more  popu-  nous  house  into  instant  silence.  His  presence 
lar,  or  more  courted  by  the  rich  and  noble  for  and  action,  notwithstanding  his  short  stature, 
his  virtues  or  his  talents.  He  retired  from  the  were  imposing,  and  his  &ce,  originally  moulded 
etage  in  1729 ;  the  last  4  years  of  his  life  were  after  the  antique  type,  was  capable  of  wonder- 
passed  in  alienation  of  mind  caused  by  a  fever,  fdl  expression  under  the  influence  of  excitement 

BOOTH,  Sib  Felix,  a  public-spirited  English-  Several  of  his  children  have  inherited  a  portion 

man,  bom   1775,  died   1850.    He  was  head  of  his  dramatic  talent,  and  are  now  prominent 

of  the  firm  of  Booth  and  company,  distillers  actors  on  the  American  stage, 
in  London,  and  for  his  munificent  donation       BOOTHAUE,  a  fortified  viDage  of  Afrhan- 

of  £20,000  in  1827,  for  promoting  the  arctic  istan,  at  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  defiles 

expedition  under  Sir  John  Boss,  was  raised  between  Oabod  and  Jelalabad.    It  was  here 
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that  the  A^hans  began  their  attack  upon  the  and  understood  many  more  langnages;  W.  yon 
British  armj,  in  1&2,  daring  the  disastrous  Hnmboldt  Hammer,  and  Rdth,  and  many  others, 
retreat  from  Gabool.  Oonoeal^  amid  the  rocks  knew  and  know  ftrndamentally,  perhaps,  as 
and  woods  which  shut  in  these  defiles,  the  na-  many  as  he;  but  he,  first  of  all,  contrived  to 
lives  poured  down  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  Eng-  trace  the  origin  of  the  different  families  of  lan- 
lish  troops  which  literally  annihilated  them,  gnages  back  to  their  common  source,  and  to 
The  pass  of  Boothank  is  6  nules  long,  and  in  its  uiow,  not  only  by  the  similarity  of  single  wordsi 
narrowest  parts,  where  it  is  but  50  feet  wide,  as  had  been'  done  in  many  cases  long  before 
is  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  diflGs  500  feet  him,  but  by  their  spirit  and  grammatical  con- 
high,  struction,  how  languages  are  related  with  each 

BOOTHBAY,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  other,  and  how  they  originated.    It  is  dear 

between  the  Damariscotta  and  Sheepscot  rivers,  that  history  thus  receives  an  entirely  new  light ; 

and  having  the  ocean  on  the  south.  Its  harbor  is  while  anthropology  and  ethnology  eain  either 

one  of  the  best  on  the  coast^  and  is  never  frozen  trustworthy  connrmatioD,  or,  at   least,   new 

over  in  the  winter.     The  inhabitants  are  ex-  hints;  and  the  origin  of  the  different  races,  na- 

tensively  engaged  in  ship  building,  the  foreign  tions,  religions,  states,  and  institutions,  is  more 

and  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.     About  and  more  cleared  up.    The  languages  most  in- 

100  vessels  are,  eitner  wholly  or  in  part,  owned  debted  to  Bopp  are  the  Sanscrit,  Zend^  Malay, 

here.    Ferries  connect  the  town  with  Bristol  Semitic,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and  the  ancient  and 

and  with  Southport,  an  island  in  the  bay.    Be-  modern  Qermanic  tongues.  His  more  recent  pro- 

fa.de  a  Oongregational  church  and  several  stores,  ductions  are  on  the  ancient  Prussian  language 

Boothbay  has  several  tide-mills  for  grinding  (1858),  and  on  the  Albanian  language  (1855). 

and  sawing.    Pop,  in  1854  about  8,000.  BOPPARD,  or  Boppabt  (anc.  Bandobrica  or 

BOOTHIA  FELIX,  an  insular  portion  of  Bantobrica)^  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 

British  North  America,  between  lat.  69°  and  Rhine;  pop.  about  4,200.   It  owed  its  origin  to  a 

75°  N.,  and  long.  92°  and  97°  W.        It  was  fort  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Drusus.    Its 

discovered  by  Oapt.  James  Boss,  and  named  by .  streets  are  narrow  and  antiquated,  and  it  contains 

him  in  honor  of  Sir  Felix  Booth.    Oapt  Boss  2  fine  Gk>thic  churches,  a  female  seminary,  and 

here  determined  the  position  of  the  magnetic  2  hydropathic  establiiumients.  1  of  which  oo- 

pole.  oupies  the  former  abbey  of  Marienberg.    The 

BOOTHIA  GULF,  a  continuation  of  Prince  town  has  some  trade  and  manufactories  of  cot- 

Begent  inlet,  in  British  America.    It  separates  ton,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

Boothia  Felix  firom  Oockburn  island  and  Mel-  BORA,  Eatharina.  ton,  the  wife  of  Martin 

ville  peninsula,  is  about  810  miles  in  length,  Luther,  supposed  to  have  descended  from  a 

and  from  60  to  100  miles  broad.  &mily  of  rank,  bom  in  Ldben,  in  the  circle  of 

BOOTON,  an  island  in  the  eastern  archipel-  Mersebui^,  Prussia,  Jan.  29, 1499,  died  at  Tor- 
ago,  S.  E.  of  Celebes,  lat  5""  S.,  long.  128''  £.  It  gau,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  Dec.  20,  1562.  In 
is  governed  by  its  own  prince ;  the  inhabitants  her  youth  she  was  placed  in  a  Cistercian  con- 
are  Mohammedans.  There  is  a  bay  on  the  £.  vent,  near  Grimma,  in  Saxony.  Here  she  read 
side  of  the  island,  into  which,  in  calm  weatiier,  some  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  inspired 
vessels  are  liable  to  be  drawn  by  the  current,  her  and  8  other  nuns  with  great  enthusiasm, 
which  is  so  strong  that  once  fairly  in,  it  is  said,  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Leonhard  Koppe, 
they  can  only  escape  in  the  western  monsoon.  a  native  of  Toraau,  Luther  succeeded  in  securing 

BOPP,  Fbanz,  the  founder  of  the  science  the  escape  of  Katharina  and  of  her  companions 
of  comparative  philology,  bom  at  Mentz,  in  the  convent,  on  the  night  of  April  4, 1523. 
Sept.  14,  1791,  studied  in  Paris,  London,  and  They  fled  first  to  Torgau,  then  to  Wittenberg. 
Gdttincen,  has  been,  since  1820,  professor  of  Luther  exonerated  Koppe  from  aU  responsibility 
oriental  languages  at  Berlin.  His  earliest  writ*  in  the  matter,  by  taking  it  publicly  upon  himself^ 
ings  are  grammatical  works  on  the  Sanscrit  and  by  calling  upon  the  young  ladies  to  return 
language,  and  editions  of  Sanscrit  poems,  to  their  parents.  As  this,  however,  was  not 
Chief  among  these  are  his  Au^hrliehes  Lehr^  feasible,  he  provided  for  them  as  best  he  could* 
gebdude  der  Saruhrityfraehe  (Berl.  1827),  and  Some  of  them  found  employment  as  teachers 
Glassairium  SamhrUum  (Berl.  1880,  2d  ed.  others  married.  Katharina  alone  was  left,  and 
1847).  These  works  have  done  much  toward  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  the  mayor  of 
fEUsilitatlng  the  study  of  this  most  difficult  of  all  Wittenberg.  Luther,  struck  with  her  amiable 
languages.  As  a  mere  orientalist,  however,  he  qualities,  as  well  as  with  her  talents,  married  her, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  sreat  scholars  in  £u-  June  18,  1525,  although  much  her  senior  in 
rope ;  but  his  VergUieKende  QrafMouUik  des  years.  The  union  was  happy.  Left  a  widow 
SansJmt^  Zendy  Oriechiiehen,  Lateiniachen^  Lit-  by  his  death,  she  had  the  mendship  and  aid  of 
thauuchen^  AlUlacmheriy  Gothuohej^  und  IktU-  Christian  HI.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  John 
ichen  (5  vols.  BerL  1888-^52,  2d  ed.  1856);  his  Frederic  of  Saxony.  She  lived  successively  at 
books  on  the  Celtic  (Berl.  1889, 2d  ed.  1858)  and  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Wittenberg,  and  Tor- 
Malay  languages  (BerL  1841),  and  others,  give  gau,  and  left  8  sons  and  2  daughters, 
him  the  highest  rank  as  a  comparative  linguist ;  in-  BOB  ACIO  ACID,  a  compound  of  the  met- 
deed,onlyDr.Edw.Bdth,of  Heidelberg,  can  be  al  boron  or  borium  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
named  with  hinou    Cardinal  Angelo  Mid  spoke  portion  of  1  equivalent  of  the  former  to  8 
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of  the  latter;  or  in  100  parts,  81.48  of  borium  unong  the  hllk,  and  spread  around  offeDBiYO 
and  68.57  of  oxygen.  In  its  eonunon  form  of  a  salpharoas  smells  and  vapors,  that  drench  tiiose 
OTstallized  hydrate,  1  equivalent  of  borado  passing  by  the  spot.  The  ground  itsdf  is  hot 
acid  is  united  to  8  eqaivalents  oi  water,  and  and  undermined.  It  shakes  beneath  the  feet, 
the  oomponnd  consists  of  66.4S  of  borado  acid  and  is  sometimes  so  treacheroos  as  to  let  man 
and  48.65  of  water.  It  is  the  only  known  com*  or  beast,  that  walks  npon  it,  fall  through  into  its 
pound  of  borium  and  oxygen.  It  was  discovered  heated  recesses.  Its  surface  is  covered  with 
m  1702,  by  Homberg,  who  called  it  sedative  incrustations  of  sulphur  and  saline  substances, 
salt.  The  crystals  are  white,  pearly,  and  scaly,  The  waters  beneatn  are  heard  iKMUng  with 
unctuous  to  tne  touch,  and  exposed  to  a  temper-  strange  noises,  and  are  seen  to  break  out  upon 
ature  of  212'^  F.  lose  half  their  water  of  crystalU-  the  surfJEice.  Of  old  it  was  regarded  as  the  en- 
sation,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  the  whole,  trance  to  helL  The  peasants  pass  by  in 
The  mass  fuses  into  a  hard  transparent  glass,  terror,  counting  thdr  oeads,  and  imploring 
but  will  not  sublime,  except  at  a  white  heaL  the  protection  of  the  Virgin.  The  name 
This  is  anhydrous  boracic  add.  Unless  pro-  Monte  Oerboli — man$  Cerbenr—yB  still  retained 
tected  from  the  air  it  absorbs  water,  and  loses  by  a  neighboring  volcano,  and  the  principal 
its  transparency.  Its  specifio  gravity  is  1.8 ;  lagoon  or  pool  from  which  the  add  is  obtained, 
that  of  the  hydrate  is  1.48.  Boiling  water  dis-  It  is  not  many  years  dnce  the  great  value  of 
solves  I  of  its  weight  of  the  crystals ;  cold  water  these  natural  exhalations,  or  dofficmi,  as  they  are 
only  about  jV-  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  called,  was  discovered;  but  now,  in  the  posses- 
when  t^is  is  ignited,  the  add  gives  to  the  don  of  Count  Larderel,they  are  by  the  applica- 
flame  a  beautiful  ^een  color.  This  is  employed  tion  of  skill  and  ingenuity  made  very  profitable, 
as  a  characteristic  test  of  its  presence.  The  Wherever  up  the  dopes  of  the  hills  the  ground 
add  properties  of  thb  substance  at  ordinary  is  observed  to  be  hotter  than  usual,  and  sdphur- 
temperatures  are  very  feeble.  It  scarcely  red-  ous  vapors  are  seen  to  arise  from  it,  and  the 
dens  vegetable  blues,  and  turmeric  paper  is  sur&oe  is  fdt  to  tremble,  a  pit  is  dug,  from 
rendered  brown  by  it  as  by  an  alkalL  It  is  ex-  which  soon  issues  a  column  of  steam.  A  tern- 
pelled  from  its  combinations  almost  as  readily,  porary  wooden  chinmey  is  put  up  for  this  to 
by  stronger  adds,  as  carbonic  add  is.  But  at  pass  through,  so  that  the  workmen  may  con- 
high  temperatures,  as  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  tinue  the  excavation,  and  construct  a  basin  with 
in  a  crudble,  boracic  acid  mixed  with  sulphate  of  stone  wall  lining,  to  contain  the  water  intended 
soda  expels  the  sulphuric  add,  and  combines  to  receive  and  collect  the  boradc  acid  brought 
with  the  soda ;  when  cold,  the  process  may  be  up  by  the  steam.  The  water  is  introduced 
reversed.  In  boiling  the  aqueous  solution,  the  from  some  supply  at  tiie  surface,  and  the  chim- 
acid  is  taken  up  by  the  steam;  much  more,  ney  is  removed.  The  heat  soon  causes  the 
however,  is  this  the  case  with  the  alcoholic  so-  water  to  reach  nearly  tiie  boiling  point.  It 
lution.  It  is  to  this  property  we  owe  the  sup-  penetrates  into  the  fissure,  and  is  rejected  by  the 
plies  of  boracic  acid,  wmch  are  furnished  steam,  bring^g  up  with  it  a  portion  of  boradc 
m>m  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  jets  of  steam  add.  As  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  which 
that  issue  through  fissures,  and  come  up  more  or  the  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  is  very  small, 
less  laden  with  this  material,  and  other  sub-  irc«h  supplies  are  introduced  evervday;  and 
Btanceauas  sulphur, sal-ammoniac, clay, and  gyp-  the  pits  are  so  arranged  down  tiie  slope  of  the 
sum.  The  acid  is  deposited  in  the  soil  in  the  hill  that  the  water  entering  at  the  top  passes 
form  of  solid  efflorescences,  or  is  collected  in  from  an  upper  basin  into  a  lower  one,  and  so 
pools  of  water,  through  which  the  Jets  are  made  on,  till  at  the  foot  it  is  received  into  large  eva- 
to  pass.  In  South  America  it  is  collected  upon  porating  pans.  The  basins  or  '*  lagoons"  are  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  an  island  of  the  rough  slutpes,  rudely  constructed,  from  6  to  8 
Lipari  group,  called  Yulcano,  12  miles  north  of  feet  deep,  and  from  13  to  60  feet  in  diameter ; 
8icUy,  it  rises  in  vapor  at  the  bottom  of  the  they  continue  to  receive  the  vapors  for  years;  but 
erater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  700  feet  bdow  thejetsareliableat  any  time  to  oease  and  break 
its  summit.  The  vapor  condenses  h^re  upon  out  in  a  new  place.  The  pans  are  very  numer- 
the  bottom  and  ddes,  like  frost  after  a  heavy  ous,  and  present  a  great  evaporating  surface, 
dew;  but  it  goes  on  accumulating,  till  it  re-  They  are  nested  by  the  vi^rs  of  some  of  the 
sembles  more  a  bed  of  dean  snow;  beneath  it  soffioni,  which  are  conveyed  under  Ihem  in 
is  found  a  layer  of  red-hot  sal-ammoniac,  flues.  After  the  liquor  has  passed  through  a 
through  which  come  up  sulphurous  vtt>or8.  The  series  of  the  pans  and  been  greatiy  concentrate^ 
boracic  add  is  gathered  up  as  it  coUects,  and  it  is  baled  out  and  drained  through  baskets,  and 
with  the  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac  is  a  source  the  precmitated  salt  is  taken  to  the  drying 
of  no  littie  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  vol-  rooms.  These  are  of  brick,  and  warmed  in  the 
cano.  It  is  also  found  at  oasso,  in  Italy,  and  has  same  manner  as  the  pans  are  heated.  Thus  the . 
hence  been  called  Sassolin.  But  the  great  supplies  operations  are  carried  on  with  no  expense  of 
of  it  are  obtained  from  the  volcanic  districts  of  fuel,  and  boradc  add  is  obtained  to  the  amount 
Tuscany.  Here,  over  an  area  of  some  80  miles  of  8,000,000  Tuscan  pounds  or  more  per  annum, 
of  wild  mountdn  land,  issue  through  beds  of  To  produce  this  amount,  as  was  done  in  1846, 
calcareous  rocks,  black  marl,  and  sand,  numer-  there  were  400  evaporating  pans  in  operation,  of 
ous  jets  of  steam,  which  rise  in  white  douds  10  feet  square  each,  with  several  others  of  800 
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feet   in   lex^tih,  dmded  into   oompartments,  60.81  of  boracio  aoid.    The  crystallized  borax 

through  which  the  water  flowed  Blowly  from  oontuns  different  proportions  of  water,  according 

one  to  another,  being  thus  much  concentrated  to  the  form  of  the  ciystal.    The  common  hex- 

bjr  evaporation.    These  works  appear  to  have  agonal  variety  consists  of  10  equivalents  of 

been  established  abont  the  year  1818.    For  the  water,  1  of  soda,  and  1  of  boradc  acid ;  or  per 

first  10  years  they  produced  only  1,500,000  cent  47.18  of  water,  16.28  of  soda,  and  86.64  of 

pounds,  and  in  the  next  10  years,  14,000,000  acid.    But  when  it  crystallizes  in  octohedrons 

pounds.    From  that  time  their  yield  has  slowly  it  contains  only  5  equivalents  of  water.    Borax 

increased  from  2,152,000  pounds  in  1889  to  is  a  white  salt  of  sweet  taste,  soluble  in  twice 

abont  8,000,000  in  1846.    The  product  is  of  late  its  weight  of  boiling  water.    It  melts  by  heat 

years  more  impure  than  formerly,  the  foreign  into  a  porous  mass,  which  at  a  temperature  in- 

matters  having  increased  fh)m  8  per  cent,  to  26  creased  to  redness  runs  together  into  a  trans- 

per  cent ;  which  appears  to  have  excited  some  parent  glass,  called  glass  of  borax,  the  specific 

apprehension  lest  the  supply  may  give  out  An  gravity  of  which  is  2.86.    Exposed  to  the  air, 

analysis  made  by  Wittstem  of  the  crude  acid  is  borax  slowly  attracts  moisture,  and  its  surface 

interesting,  as  showing  the  very  great  variety  becomes  coated  with  a  white  powder.    It  has 

of  the  associated  substances.    It  is  as  follows :  the  reaction  of  an  alkali  upon  turmeric  paper.^- 

Bomcio  aoid  cry8tom«ed TMM  The  refining  of  crude  borax  has  been  conducted 

Water.' 6i65T  in  the  scaport  townsof  the  Mediterranean  from 

IniSo^d"^^^ i'^  remote  times,  and  particularly  at  Venice.    The 

BaiphBte  of  ammonift  *.'.!!'/.!!'/.!!*.'.!!*.'.!!r.!'.a608  name  Venetian  borax  has  thus  been  synonymous 

Boiphato  of  manganese traooa  with  the  refined  article.  Various  processes  have 

fiSphite  Sf  uSS^.V.V.V. •;;.; :::::::::::: ;  ifioS  ^«n  adopted  for  thia  purpose.    Artificial  borax 

Saiphato  of  soda  .'.'.'.'!.'.'*.*/..!.'.'.*  !.'!!!.'.!!.'!.'!!o.9iT  is  prepared  from  boracic  acid  by  boiling  this 

Sulphate  of  potMsa asg  ^th  carbonate  of  soda:  the  carbonic  acid  is 

Besqaisalphateofiron 0.8»  tt *i«*  %«* fcw*j«w«  v*   ov^m>,   vuv  x^^MA^^J  i»^*«*  u, 

s^aisuiphate  of  aiamtna 0.880  expelled  by  the  boracic  acid,  and  borax  crystal- 

Oiiorido  of  ammonium .a«w  lizes  on  coollng.    The  operation,  however,  must 

Organic  substances t»oe.  be  conducted  Sn  a  lai^e  scale  Sid  very  slowly, 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Tuscan  locality,  and  in  order  to  obtain  lu^ge  crystals.  When  the 
the  process  as  there  conducted,  is  derived  from  article  was  first  introduced,  in  order  to  meet  the 
the  treatise  of  Payen,  who  describes  it  in  detail  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  quality,  the  crystals 
Sir  John  Bowring  also  has  furnished  some  in-  of  which  were  worn  and  rubbed  by  long  trans- 
teresting  data  concerning  it  Boracic  acid  is  of  port^  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  same 
value  principally  for  the  preparation  from  it  of  appearance  by  turning  them  in  a  cask  which 
borax.  It  is  used  in  manufacturing  a  paste  for  revolved  upon  an  axis.  Borax  is  adulterated 
artificial  gems,  and  also  in  making  enamel  It  with  common  salt,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  soda ; 
is  not  used  in  medicine.  Its  price  in  Liverpool  with  alum  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  de- 
is  about  £88  per  ton.  tected  by  the  taste,  and  when  in  solution  and 

BOBAOITE,  the  mineral  substance  borate  ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  may  be  converted 

of  magnesia,  consisting  of  boracio  acid  62.8  and  into  a  thick  Jelly  by  precipitation  of  the  alumina, 

magnesia  87.2  per  cent.     It  is  found  only  in  Litmus  paper  also  detects  it  by  the  acid  re- 

lower  Saxony  and  Holstein.  action  of  alum,  in  turning  tiie  blue  color  to  red. 

BORAX,  BiBOBATS  OF  BoT>A(AxMchaurah,  Phosphate  of  soda  has  been  found  in  En^ish 

the  nigrum  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans),  is  first  borax  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent    The  uses 

mentioned  by  the  alchemist  Geber,  in  the  10th  of  borax  are  as  a  flux  for  producing  fbsible  sili- 

century;  and  its  chemical  nature  was  first  dis-  oates  in   assaying.     In   brazing  and  welding 

covered  by  Geoffroy  in  1782.    It  is  largely  pre-  it  forms  a  thin  fusible  protection  to  the  bright 

pared  from  the  natural  product,  boracio  acid;  metal  surface,  preventing  oxidation  anddissolv- 

and  is  itself  found  native  in  various  parts  of  the  ing  any  oxide  that  may  have  formed.    In  the 

world.    It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  occur-  use  of  the  blowpipe  it  is  a  very  useful  fiux,  from 

ring  in  concrete  lumps  on  the  borders  of  several  its  property  of  dissolving  the  metallio  oxides 

lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  and  the  waters  of  and  forming  colored  glasses  witii  them,  by  which 

these  lakes  also  afibrd  it  by  evaporation.    The  their  presence  is  detected.    In  medicine  it  is 

lumps  dug  out  of  the  ground  are  sold  under  the  employed  for  many  diseases  connected  with  the 

name  of  tincal  or  crude  borax.    It  is  abundant  bladder  and  the  uterus,  and  also  as  a  wash  for 

in  Peru  and  in  Ecuador,  in  the  great  sandy  cutaneous  eruptions,  caidcer  in  the  mouth,  and 

desert,  which  extends  back  from  the  Pacific  ringworm.     It  has  the  property  of  making 

coast  to  the  Andes.    Iquique  is  the  port  from  cream  of  tartar,  when  boued  together  with  i^ 

which  it  is  shipped.    The  borax  found  here  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  this  soluble  cream  of 

much  mixed  with  borate  of  lime.    All  the  crude  tartar  is  often  found  a  convenient  prepara- 

borax  requires  refining  to  prepare  it  for  most  of  tion  when  large  doses  of  this  medicine  are 

the  uses  to  which  it  is  adaptea.    But  borax  pre-  required.    The  manufacture  of  borax  in  England 

pared  from  boracic  add  almost  wholly  supplies  is  confined  to  one  firm  in  Liverpool.    This  firm 

the  demands  of  commerce.     Pure  anhydrous  produces  about  2,000  tons  per  annum,  worth 

borax  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  soda  and  8  of  £48  per  ton. 

boracic  add— in  100  parts,- 80.69  of  soda  and  BOBDA,  Jsah  Ohaslbs,  a  French  mathema- 
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tician,  born  at  Daz,  department  of  Landes,  May  Henry  IV. ;  they  condnned  during  that  of  Lonia 
4,  1T33,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  20, 1799.  Earlv  ap-  XIV.,  when  several  Roman  stmctnres  were 
pointed  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  light  taken  down  to  make  room  for  new  bnOdingB, 
cavalry,  and  afterward  an  engineer,  and  finely  and  after  1743,  they  were  conducted  on  a  r^u- 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  naturally  led  to  lar  plan.  A  new  city  rose  at  the  north  of  the 
consider  the  practical  questions  of  gunnery,  old  one,  with  fine  avenues,  promenades,  and 
navigation,  and  hydraulics.  Ghosen  a  member  squares,  adorned  b^  handsome  edifices.  In  Bor* 
of  the  academy  in  1756,  he  furnished  to  it  sev-  deaux  and  its  yicimty  were  bom  Ausonius,  Mon- 
eral  valuable  contributions  on  these  subjects,  taigne,  Montesquieu,  the  Black  Prince,  Richard 
He  was  employed  by  the  government  in  1771  II.  of  England,  and  Charles  Yemet  Dur- 
on chronometric  expeditions,  to  ascertain  the  ing  the  first  revolution,  Bordeaux  was  the  head- 
value  of  chronometers  in  determining  longitudes.  Quarters  of  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  much 
He  was  engaged  in  the  revision  of  weights  and  during  the  reign  of  terror.  Under  Napoleon, 
measures  in  France,  and  calculated  logarithmic  the  town  was  iiyured  by  the  continental  block- 
tables  for  a  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant,  ade,  and,  thus  alienated  from  the  imperial  rule, 
sacrificing  much  of  his  private  property  in  the  became  noted  for  its  loyalty  to  Louis  XVlII., 
expensive  work  of  perfecting  them.  His  name  who  manifested  his  latitude  by  conferring 
is  in  modem  days  connected  with  the  reflecting  the  title  of  duke  of  Bordeaux  upon  the  post- 
circle,  or  repeating  circle,  a  valuable  astronom-  humous  son  of  the  duke  de  Berry. — Beade 
leal  instrument  for  measuring  angles  with  great  the  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  Gallienns,  very 
accuracy,  invented  by  him.  few  remains  of  the  Roman  monuments  are 

BORbE,ANDBxw,  an  English  physician,  bom  to  be  seen.    Those  of  the  middle  ages  have 

at  Pevensey,  Sussex,  about  1500,  died  in  the  been  better  preserved ;  among  these  are  the  ca- 

Fleet  prison,  London,  April,  1549.    He  wrote  thedral,  an  irregular  though  imposing  Gothic 

several  works  of  a  humorous  character ;  and  is  edifice,  imdertaken  in  the  11th  centiury,  and 

said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  phrase,  '*  Merry  completed  in  the  15th ;   the  church  of  St 

Andrew,^^  from  his  practice  of  making  droU  Michel,  built  toward  the  12th  century;   the 

speeches  at  fairs  and  public  gatherings,  to  at-  church  of  St.  Oroix.  built  before  the  middle  of 

tract  the  P^pl®*  the  7th  century,  and'  restored  by  Charlemagne ; 

BORDEAUX  (ano.  Burdigala),  a  large  com*  the  imperial  college  and  other  ancient  buildmgs. 
mercial  city  and  seaport  of  France,  capital  of  The  modem  edifices  are  inferior  neither  in 
the  department  of  Gironde,  on  the  left  buik  of  number  nor  in  beauty :  the  imperial  palace, 
the  river  Garonne,  55  miles  from  its  mouth,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishop ;  the 
807  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Several  centuries  •  Bourse,  and  the  grand  thidtrey  built  in  the 
before  Christ,  it  was  a  commercial  emporium,  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  at  an  expense  of  about 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  Biturigei  Vivisei,  a  $800^0,  and  presenting,  without  exception, 
Celtic  nation  of  southern  Gaul.  In  the  2d  cen-  the  nandsomest  exterior  in  Europe.  The 
tury,  Hadrian  made  it  the  metropolis  of  Aqui-  thidtre  des  earUUs^  which  was  also  one  of 
tania  secunda.  Many  monuments  were  erected  the  most  beautiful  in  France,  was  destroyed  by 
by  the  Romans,  among  the  number  the  temples  fire  on  the  night  of  Dec.  1, 1855.  The  fjunous 
of  Tutela  and  of  Diana,  the  fountain  of  Divona,  bridge  which  maintains  the  communication  be-  * 
and  the  amphitheatre.  On  the  foil  of  the  Ro-  tween  the  city  and  the  suburb  La  Bastide,  on 
man  empire,  Burdigala  was  held  for  less  than  a  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  was  commenced 
century  by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  driven  from  in  1810  and  completed  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of 
it  in  509  by  Clovis.  For  a  few  years  during  $1,800,000.  The  view  presented  by  the  city 
the  8th  century  it  was  possessed  by  the  Sara-  from  the  opposite  bank  is  unrivalled;  superb 
cens  from  Spain,  but  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  quays,  lined  with  handsome  buildings,  skirt  the 
they  were  expelled,  and  Bordeaux,  under  Char-  Garonne,  which  forms  here  a  large  half  circle, 
lemagne,  was  governed  by  counts  of  its  own.  about  8  miles  on  the  outer  side,  and  is  more  than 
On  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian  700  yards  wide.  The  port  is  capable  of  accom- 
empire,  Bordeaux  became  the  capitid  of  the  modating  1,200  ships,  and  such  as  do  not  ex- 
duchy  of  AquitainOi  but  was  for  a  time  united  oeed  500  or  600  tons  may  enter  it  at  all  times 
to  France  by  tiie  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aqui-  of  the  tide.  Some  of  the  accommodations  for 
tame  with  Louis  YIL ;  Uiis  princess,  however,  commercial  or  manufacturing  purposes  are  on  a 
being  divorced,  brought  all  her  rich  inheritance  gigantic  scale,  such  as  the  dock  for  colonial 
to  Henry  Plantagenet,  afterward  king  of  £ng-  produce ;  the  snuff  manufactory  near  Fort  du 
land.  From  that  period  until  the  middle  of  the  tia,  the  warehouse  of  which  is  capable  of  hold- 
15th  century,  Boraeanx  remained  in  the  posses-  ing  more  than  30,000  cwt  of  tobacco;  and 
sion  of  the  English,  and  in  the  14th  century  some  ofthe  cellars  in  the  ^t<ar^Mr(2e8  0%aWr(mf, 
the  Black  Prinoe  made  Bordeaux  the  seat  of  immense  caves,  where  1.000  tuns  of  wine 
his  court.  The  city  was  the  last  to  submit  to  or  millions  of  bottles  can  oe  laid  up  at  once. 
Charles  YH.  of  France,  in  1458.  This  prince  Manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on.  Be- 
added  to  its  already  strong  fortifications  the  side  ship  yards,  there  are  numerous  brandy  dis- 
castle  of  Ha  and  the  ch&teau  Trompette,  for  tiUeries,  sugar  refineries,  vinegar,  glass  bottle, 
centuries  the  strongholds  of  Bordeaux.  Mate-  shot  and  cordage  factori^  manufactures  of  cot- 
rial  improvements  began  under  the  reign  of  ton,  woollen,  kid  gloves^  corks,  mufflcal  instru- 
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menta,  dec.,  &c.    There  is  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  Coast,  Terres  Fortes,    and  Entre-denz-Mers. 

and  timber,  bat  the  chief  exports  consist  of  the  M^doc  is  red,  and  comes  from  the  district  of 

red  wines  produced  in  the  yicinitj,  of  whioh  the  same  name ;  Graves  is  white,  and  is  pro- 

60,000  to  60,000  tuns  are  yearly  sent  to  every  dnced  south  of  Bordeaux ;  Pains  is  red  and 

country,  especially  to  England,  Russia,  and  the  white,  from  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  the 

United  States.    Brandies,  which  come  mostly  Montrerrat  being  the  best  of  the  kind ;    the 

from  the  region  north  of  the  dty,  form  the  coast  wmes  are  also  from  the  Garonne  and  the 

next  branch  of  exports.    About  400  vessels,  Dordogne,  between  Langon  and  Blaye;  the 

of  the  burden  of  70,000  tons,  belong  to  the  Entre-deux-Mers  are  produced  in  the  north-east 

port    In  1853,  1,481  vessels,  tonnage  190,000,  of  M6doc.    In  respect  to  quality  the  wines  are 

of  which  1,080,  tonnage  116,141,  were  French,  divided  into  5  cla^s.    The  1st  class  contains  4 

entered  the  port,  and  946  vessels,  tonnage  168,-  erus,  which  are  25  per  cent  higher  in  value 

692,  of  whicn  646  French,  tonnage  87,880,  left  than  other  wines  of  the  same  district.    These 

it.  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  same  year,  the  are,  Lafite,    Latour,    Oh&teau-Margaux,    and 

arrivals  were  8,881  vesseb  with  428,277  tons,  Haut-Brion.    The  2a  class  comprises  the  wines 

and  the  clearances  7,807  vessels  with  406,419  of  Rozan,  Gorce,  Berille,  Larose,  Brane-Mouton, 

tons.  The  v^ue  of  goods  placed  in  bond  in  1858,  Fichon-LongueviUe,    and   Galon.     The   other 

was  about  $10,000,000.  In  the  first  8  months  of  classes  are  composed  of  inferior  qualities.    The 

1855  the  arrivals  of  vessels  were  266  (of  which  2  principal  classes  of  white  Bordeaux  wines  are 

196  were  French),  and  the  clearances  160  (of  those  of  Graves  and  those  of  the  left  bank  of 

which   120   were  French).     A   newly    con-  the  Garonne.    The  best  wines  among  the  latter 

structed  railroad  facilitates   intercourse  with  are  the  .Sautemes,  Barsac,  Preignac,  and  Lan- 

Paris  and  the  intervening  towns  in  the  val-  gon.    The  best  Bordeaux  wines  are  popularly 

ley  of  the  Loire.    Beside  a  joint-stock  bank,  known  in  America  and  in  England  as  claret 

with  a  cf^ital  of  $600,000,  which  has  been  They  are  noted  for  delicate  flavor,  and  a  per- 

long.  in   existence,  the   baiuc  of  France  has  fume  which  seems  to  combine  the  violet  and 

established   here   within   the   last   10   years  the  raspberry;  rich  in  color,  grateful  to  the 

a  branch,  which   transacts   a   large  amount  sense,  and  wholesome  in  their  effects, 

of  business.    The  custom-house  duties  bring  BORDEN,  Simeon,  an  American  civil  engi- 

in  yearly  between  $2,000,000  and  ^,500,000.  neer  and  scientific  mechanic,  bom  at   Free- 

The  municipal  receipts  are  over  $600,000,  and  town,  now  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1798, 

this  income  enables  the  city  to  maintain  estab-  died  at  the  same  place,  Oct  28,  1856.    His 

lishments  of  instruction  and  charity.    Among  early  years  were   spent  at  Tiverton,  R.  I., 

the  latter,  the  new  hospital  deserves  special  no-  where  he  acquired  such  imperfect  rudiments 

tice.    The  museum  contains  the  public  library  of  education  as  the   district  schools  afford- 

with  110,000  volumes,  cabinet  of  natural  his-  ed.      He   developed   great   perceptive   pow- 

tory  and  antiquities,  a  picture  gallery  with  good  er  and  mechanical  ability.    Mathematics  and 

paintings  of  the  fi'ench,  Italun,  and  Flemish  geometry,  as  applied  to  mechanical  combina- 

schools,  classes  in  design  and  painting,  and  an  tions,  were  his  especial  studies,  and  he  taught 

observatory.    There  is  also  a  botanic  garden,  himself  with  the  aid  of  such  books  as  accident 

with  courses  of  lectures  upon  natural  philoso-  threw  in  his  way.    Without  serving  any  ap- 

phy,  an  academic  faculty  and  the  imperial  col-  prenticeship  he  made  himself  a  thorough  work- 

lege  dependent  on  the  university  of  France,  an  man  in  wood  and  metal^  and  became  one  of  the 

imperial  academy  of  arts,  sciences,  and  beUes-  ablest  practical  mechanics  of  his  day.    Early  in 

lettres,  and  several  ol^er  learned  societies  and  life  he  practised  surveying  with  success,  and 

scientific  establishments.    Twenty-five  Journals  made  his  own  surveying  compass,  which  is  still 

and  periodicals  are  published  in  Bordeaux,  of  extant,  and  an  excellent  instrument    With  the 

which  7  are  politiciEd.    Bordeaux  is  the  seat  first  fruits  of  his  labors  he  purchased  Rees'a 

of  an  archbishopric  and  an  imperial  court,  has  Cyclopcedia,  which  opened  to  him  a  mine  of  in- 

tribunals  of  primary  lurisdiction  and  of  com-  formation,  and  contributed  greatly  to.  his  future 

merce,  and  47  Gathouo  churches,  1  Protestant  success.    In  1828  he  took  charge  of  a  machine 

church,  and  1  synagogue.    In  point  of  we^th,  shop  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  in  1830  devised 

instruction,  and  refinement,  it  holds,  next  to  and  constructed  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 

Paris,  the  1st  rank  among  the  cities  of  fVance,  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  base  line  of  the 

while  in  point  of  population  it  is  the  4th,  con-  trigonometrical  survey  of  that  state.  The  appa- 

taining,  in  1856^  140,601  inhabitants.  ratns  was  50  feet  long,  was  enclosed  in  a  tube, 

bordeaux!,  BssRi  Chabxbs  Febdinaivd  and  was  of  an  invariable  length  In  all  tempera- 

Mabia  Die^onn£,  duke  of.    See  Ohambobd.  tures.    Four  compound  niicroscopes  accompa- 

BORDEAUX  WINES,  a  general  name  ap-  nied  it,  and  both  tube  and  microscopes  were 

pHed  to  the  wines  produced  in  the  French  de-  mounted  upon  trestles,  having  motion  in  every 

partment  of  Gironde.     The  average   annual  direction.    At  that  time  it  was  the  most  accu- 

produce  is  48,400,000  gallons,  of  which  80,800,-  rate  and  convenient  instrument  of  the  kind  ex- 

000  are  exported,  8,800,000  taken  for  home  tant,  and  it  is  now  only  surpassed  by  that  of 

consumption,  and  8,800,000  employed  hi  the  the  U.  S.  coast  survey.    Mr.  Borden  assisted  in 

manu&cture  of  cognaa     There  are  6  dassea  the  measure  of  the  base  and  in  the  subsequent 

of   Bordeaux  wines,   M^doo,    Graves,   Palus,  triangulation.    In  18S4  he  took  charge  of  the 
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work,  and  completed  it  in  1841.  In  its  progre00  flev^enl  feet  )A^bBr  than  the  month  of  the  rhrer, 

his  genius  and  resonroes  were  tried  to  the  ut-  m>  which  it  therefore  rashes  like  a  torrent.    In 

most    With  limited  means  and  imperfect  in-  England  the  bore  is  observed  in  the  Severn  and 

straments  he  proved  his  abiUty  by  ^aoing  good  Trent  rivers  and  in  Solway  frith.    There  is  a 

work  with  poor  tools.^'    An  account  of  thia  remarkable  bore  in  the  Hooglj  branch  of  the 

survey  and  its  reanlts  may  be  found  in  the  Ganges,  where  the  current  goes  70  miles  in  4 

^  American  Philosophical  Tranaaotionfl,^'  voL  ix.  hours ;  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bramapootra, 

).  84.    Its  precision  has  since  been  satia&ctori-  where  no  boat  ventures  to  navigate  at  spring 

y  proved  by  tiie  coast  survey.    Mr.  Borden  tide,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.    The  rise 

was  next  employed  as  surveyor  in  the  case  of  the  tide  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  resembles  a 

'*  Rhode  Island  w.  Massachusetts,'*  argued  in  the  bor&  and  this  phenomenon  is  observed  in  some 

TJ.  8.  supreme  court  in  1844.    After  its  dedsion  of  toe  snudler  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as 

he  txaced  and  marked  the  boundaiy  lines  be-  well  as  in  the  Amazon, 

tween  those  states.  He  also  constructed  several  BOBEAB  (the  north  wind),  in  mythology,  a 

nulroada,  and  published,  in  1851,  "  Formula  for  son  of  Astrsaus  and  Eos,  a  brother  of  Hesperus, 

constructing  fiaOroads,''  in  one  octavo  volume.  Zephyrus,  and  Kotns,  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  Mount 

In  1861  he  aocompli^ed  a  difficult  feat  in  engi-  Hnmus,  in  Thrace,  carried  off  Orithyia,  daugh- 

neering,  by  suspending  a  telegraph  wire,  over  a  ter  of  Ereohtheus,  by  whom  he  b^t  Zetea, 

mile  long,  upon  masts  220  feet  high,  across  the  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  who  are  called  Boreads. 

Hudson,  from  the  Palisades  to  Fort  Washington.  In  the  Persian  war  Boreas  destroyed  the  ships 

But  his  reputation  as  a  scientific  man  rests  of  the  invaders,  and  hence  was  worshipped  at 

chiefly  upon  his  suocessfcd  conduct  of  the  first  Athens,  where  a  festival,  Boreasmoi,  was  insti- 

geodetio  survey  ever  completed  in  this  country,  toted  in  his  honor.    He  was  represented  with 

At  his  death  he  was  amember  of  the  American  wings,  which,  as  well  as  his   hair  and  beard, 

philosophical  society,  of  the  American  academy  were  fUl  of  flakes  of  snow ;  instead  of  feet  he 

of  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  learned  bodies,  had  the  tails  of  serpents,  and  with  the  trun  of 

In  his  private  character  he  was  a  model  of  in-  his  garment  he  stin^  up  clouds  of  dust, 

tegrity  and  honor.  BORECOLE,  a  variety  of  cabbage  known  as 

BORDENTOWN,  a  village,  pop.  8,000,  in  Brussels  sprouts,  and  celebrated  for  tenderness 

Burlington   co.,  N.  J.,  on  iJie  Camden   and  and  delicate  flavor.    Wild  cabbage,  or  hramea 

Amboy  rulroad,  80  miles  from  Philadelphia,  oUtcmcl  to  which  species  borecole  belongs,  Is 

57   from  New  York,  and  0   firom   Trenton,  met  witn  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

It  lies   pleasantly  on  an  elevated   plain   on  It  is  very  common  in  the  southern  part  of  Tur- 

the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  rives,  and  con-  key,  especially  about   Mount  Athos.     It   is 

tains  several  public  and  private  schools.    It  is  also  found  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  coast  of 

the  terminus  of  the  Delaware   and  Raritan  Kent,  near  Dover,  on  the  Yorkshire  coasts,  in 

canal,  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Trenton,  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  on  the  iale  of  Wight 

and  is  a  favorite  place  for  excursions  by  steam-  In  other  places  it  fonns  a  broad-leaved  glaucous 

boat  from  Philadelphia.     The  mansion  built  plan^  with  a  somewhat  woody  stem,  having 

and  long  inhabited  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  is  in  but  Uttle  likeness  to  its  cultivated  progeny.  In 

the  neighborhood.  comparing  the  different  yarieties  of  wild  cab- 

BORDLEY,  John  Bbalb,  an  American  agri-  bage  with  the  corresponding  varieties  of  gar- 

culturist,  born  in  1728,  died  at  Philadelphia,  den  produce,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what 

Jan.  26,  1804.    Though  of  the  legal  profession,  successive  steps  of  culture  and  domestication 

his  habitual  employment  was  husbanary,  and  he  the  numerous  changes  and  improvements  have 

cultivated  an  estate  on  Wye  island  in  Chesa-  been  effected,  which  gave  birth  to  the  present 

peake  bay.  He  published  many  essays  and  short  races  of  cabbages,  savoys^  borecoles,  broceolis, 

treatises  on  agncultural  topics.  and  cauliflowers,  so  different  in  aspect  and  in 

BORDONE,  PxBiDE,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  flavor  from  their  wild  progenitors, 

school,  bom  at  Treviso  m  1600,  died  in  Yen-  BOREHAM,  a  parish  in  Essei:,  England,  the 

ice  in  1670.    He  studied  under  Titian  at  Yenice,  site  of  NewhaU,  a  mansion  built  in  the  reign  of 

and  subsequently  devoting  himself  to  l^e  study  Henry  YH.,  and  successively  occupied  as  a  reu- 

of  Giorgione's  works,  onginated  a  style  of  his  dence  by  the  princess  Mary,  by  Yuliers,  duke  of 

own,  frill  of  fire  and  grace,  and  dieflnnguished  Buckingham,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  tiie  duke 

by  all  the  force  of  coloring  then  peculiar  to  of  Albemarle.    Kewhall  is  now  a  nunnery, 

the  Yenetian  school.  One  of  his  best  preserved  B0R6HESE,  the  name  of  a  patridan  family 

and  most  successful  pictures  is  the  ^'  Old  Gon-  of  Sienna,  Italy,  which  has  been  more  or  less  dts- 

dolier  presenting  a  Ring  to  the  Doge,"  which  tinguished  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Yasari  styles  the  artistes  masterpiece.  A  Jurisconsult,  of  the  name  of  Marco  Antonio 

BORE,  the  rapid  rushing  of  the  tide  inland  Borghese,  who  was  employed  by  the  papal 

against  the  current  of  a  river.    This  phenome-  court  in  the  eariy  part  of  tiie  16th  century,  ap- 

non  takes  place  when  a  narrow  river  falls  into  pears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  its  fortunes 

a  gradually  widening  estuary  whidi  is  subject  at  Rome.    His  8d  son,  CamiUo,  became  Pope 

to  high  tides.  At  sprmg  tides  the  great  volume  Paul  Y.  in  1606,  and  he  lavished  the  honors 

of  water  which  enters  the  wide  mouth  of  the  and  riches  which  his  place  enabled  him  to  com- 

estuary  is  compressed  as  it  advances  tiU  it  is  nuind  on  his  relatives.    For  a  son  of  his  elder 
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brother,  named  Maroo  Antonio  Borghesei  he  with  her,  bnt  Napoleon  prevented  the  match| 

procured  the  princedom  of  Bnknona   and  a  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  rich.   Another  general, 

grandeeship  in  Spain.    His  brother  Francesco  Lederc,  for  whom  Napoleon  had  a  high  esteem, 

he  made  the  leader  of  the  troops  sent  against  became  her  husband  in  1797.    Together  wit£ 

Venice  in  1607,  to  maintain  tne  papal  cause  the  rest  of  ^e  family  she  removed  to  Pans, 

against  the  opposition  of  that  repubhc.  Scipione  when  the  star  of  liie  fint  consul  began  to  shine. 

(Si£farelli,  a  nephew,  he  created  cardinaL  Paolo,  At  that  time  she  was  remarkable  for  her  beau- 

the  son  of  Marco  Antonio,  married  Oljmpia  ty,  as  she  was,  indeed,  during  her  whole  life. 

Aldobrandini,  the  only  child  of  the  prince  of  The  duchesse  d'Abrant^  speaks  of  'Hhe  ez- 

Bossano,  and  grand-niece  of  Olement  YlII.,and  traordinary  perfection  of  her  beauty,'^  and  of 

thus  introduced  the  wealth  of  the  Aldobrandini  the  ^^exquisitely  beautiful  Paulette,"  compar- 

into  the  Borghese  family.    The  son  of  Paolo,  iug  her  to  Venus  or  Galatea.    The  same  au- 

named  Giovanni  Battista,  was  the  ambassador  of  thorityadds  that  she  was  no  less  whimsical, 

Philip  V.  to  the  court  of  Bome,  where  he  died  capricious,  and  vain.    When  Leclerc  was  sent 

in  1717.    His  son,  Marco  Antonio,  was  viceroy  to  St  Domingo  as  captain-general,  she  followed 

of  Naples  in  1721,  and  another  of  the  same  him  greatlv  against  her  will  and  by  order 

name,  descended  from  him,  became  a  noted  col-  of  her  brother,  embarking  at  Brest,  Dec.  1801, 

lector  of  works  of  art,  with  which  he  adorned  and  exciting  tne  admiration  of  the  ship-poets 

his  sumptuous  villa  on   the   Pincian  hilL —  so  much  that  they  called  her  the  F<9nt«f7kir»na^ 

Oaiollo  Fiufpo  Ludovico,  a  son  of  the  art  During  the  troubles  on  the  island  she  displayed 

collector,  bom  in  Bome,  July  19,  1775,  died  nnusufd  intrepidity;  and  on  one  occasion,  as  the 

at   Florence,  April  10,  1832.    During  the  in-  Insurffent  negroes  attacked   her  residence  at 

vasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  he  Joined  the  Gap  Francis,  she  could  only  be  induced  to 

enemy,  showing  a  singular  devotion  to  the  leave  it,  in  order  to  seek  refuge  on  ship-board, 

French,  and  particularly  to  Bonaparte ;  and  was  by  force.    Her  husband  dviug  one  year  after 

afterward  (1808)  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  their  arrival^  she  returned  to  Europe,  where 

Marie  Pauline,  the  Biatet  of  Napoleon,  aod  she  was  agam  married  in  1808  to  the  prince 

widow  of  QeiL  Leclera    In  1804  he  became  Gamillo  Borghese.    Their  domestic  life,  how- 

a  French  prince,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  ever,  was  not  happy,  and,  after  some  years, 

the  Austrian  war,  the  next  year,  assumed  the  they  separated,     rauline  was,  perhaps,    the 

command  of  a  squadron  of  ihe  imperial  guard«  most  accomplished  of  Napoleon's  sisters ;  she 

At  the  close  of  it  his  wife  received  the  duchy  was  fond  of  poetry  and  the  arts,  and  possessed 

of  Guastalla,  and  he  took  the  title  of  the  duke  no  little  theatrical  ability.    While  she  occupied 

of  Guastalla.    He  served  in  the  campaign  of  apartof  the  villa  Borghese  at  Bome,  her  house 

1806  agunst  the  Bussians  and  Prussians,  after  was  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the 

which  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  govern-  oily.    Napoleon  was  attached  to  her,  although 

or-^neral  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  it  is  said  that  she  manifested  a  less  slavish  sub- 

which  included  also  the  former  states  of  Pied*  mission  to  the  imperial  will  than  any  of  her 

mont  and  Genoa.    Fixiug  his  court  at  Turin,  flEimily.    Her  independence  in  regard  to  him- 

he  conducted  his  government  with  moderation  self  he  often  overlooked,  but  when  she   put 

and  judgment    At  the  request  of  Napoleon  he  some  slight  upon  the  empress,  to  whom  she  was 

sold   to  the  French   nation,  for  the  sum  of  inimical,  he  compelled  her  to  leave  the  court 

8,000,000  francsL  o^er  800  of   the  beautiful  She  was  still  in  exile  when  he  abdicated  in 

works  of  art  which  ornamented  the  palace  of  1814,  but  she  interested  herself  much  in  his 

his  ancestors  at  Bome.    Among  them  were  fate,  and  was  about  to  ^oin  him  in  St.  Helena, 

many  masterpieces,  which  are  now  the  delight  when  the  neit^s  of  his  decease  arrived.    A 

of  the  visitors  to  the  Parisian  galleries.    After  little  while  before  her  own  death,  she  was 

the  abdication  of  Bonaparte,  however,  he  broke  reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  lived  with  him 

np  all  connection  with  the  family,  aod  separated  at  Florence. 

from  his  wife.  He  then  fixed  his  residence  in  BOBGHESI,  Babtolomicbo,  count  a  learned 
Florence,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendor  numismatist,  bom  July  11, 1781,  at  Savignano, 
till  his  death.  Beside  the  famous  palace  in  the  Papd  States.  His  attention  has  been  de- 
on  the  Pincian  hill,  his  family  were  left  large  voted  to  elucidating,  throtigh  the  study  of  in- 
estates  in  different  parts  of  Tuscany,  Naples^  scriptions,  several  obscure  points  in  Boman  his. 
and  the  papal  territories.  The  duchesse  d^  Ab-  tory ;  and  tiie  papers  he  has  published,  at  various 
rantds  says  he  *'  was  exceedingly  handsome,  periods,  in  some  of  the  Italian  reviews,  have  se- 
with  a  plentiful  lack  of  brains." — Makb  Pau-  cured  for  him  a  great  reputation  among  the 
Lon,  princess,  origmally  Bonaparte,  bom  at  learned.  Sincel821  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
AJaccio^  Oct  20, 1780,  or  April  22, 1781,  died  in  little  republic  of  San  Marino.  He  has  now  com- 
Florence,  June  9, 1825.  Inl793,  when  the  £ng-  pleted,  after  more  than  80  years'  labor,  a  full 
lish  were  in  the  occupation  of  Corsica,  she  was  chronological  list  of  the  Boman  consuls,  em- 
sent  to  Marseilles,  where  she  afterward  came  near  bracing  m  the  modem  discoveries  on  the  sub- 
marrying  Fr^ron,  a  member  of  the  convention,  jeot,  wi^  disquisitions  on  the  most  important  t 
but  ano&er  lady  laid  claim  to  his  hand.  She  questions  connected  with  Boman  antiquities.  ' 
was  then  intended  for  Gen.  Duphot,  who  was  BOBGHI-MAMO,  Adelaidb,  an  Italian 
afterward  murdered  at  Bome.  Junotwasinlove  prima  donna,  bom  in  Bologna,  Aug.  9, 1830, 
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made  her  debut  there  Dec.  1846,  appeared  in  once  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 

1851  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  and  has  been  feudal  barons  and  small  princes  in  the  Papal 

since  1853  engaged  at  Vienna.  States  and  its  yicinity,  having  persuaded  his 

BORGI,  GioTAiTNi,  the  originator  of  ragged  father  to  take  the  lead  in  this  movement, 
schools,  bom  in  Borne  about  1786,  died  wout  Thus  the  Boreas  dispossessed  most  of  the 
1802.  He  was  a  mason  by  trade,  and  en-  feudatories,  seizing  their  strongholds,  castles, 
tirely  uneducated,  but  after  his  daily  toil  and  estates.  About  that  time,  Zizim,  brother 
was  completed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attend-  of  Bijazet  11.,  sought  in  Rome  a  refuge  from 
ing  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  murderous  schemes  of  his  brother,  who 
spending  entire  nights  in  his  labor  of  love,  and  offered  800,000  ducats  to  the  pope  for  the 
frequency  falling  asleep  at  his  work  during  the  extradition  of  the  fugitive,  or  for  his  head, 
day.  In  his  daily  walks,  he  had  noticed  troops  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  who  was  tiien 
of  vagrant  children  in  the  streets,  fast  ripening  with  his  army  in  Italy,  where  he  exercised  a 
into  vice  and  crime.  He  took  them  home  to  wide  influence,  moved  by  the  &te  of  Zizim,  im- 
his  humble  lodgings,  and  having  dad  them,  periouslv  demanded  from  Alexander  YI.  that 
with  the  aid  of  alms  which  he  coUected,  he  ap-  the  Turkish  prince  should  be  sent  to  hi»  camp, 
prenticed  them  to  useful  trades.  This  noble  Cesare  advised  his  feither  to  yield  to  the  de- 
work  was  observed  and  admired  by  others,  who  mand,  but  previously  to  administer  to  Zizim  a 
freely  lent  their  aid,  and  when  the  number  of  slow  poison,  and  himself  accompanied  the  vio- 
children  became  too  great  for  his  close  quar-  tim  as  a  hostage;  but  when  the  drug  began  to 
tera,  more  suitable  and  ample  aocommodatioDS  operate,  he  escaped  from  the  French  camp, 
were  provided  by  2  sood  ecclesiastics,  who  paid  He  likewise  poisoned  Giovanni  BaUasta  Ferrata, 
the  rent,  and  aided  him  by  their  influence  and  the  richest  and  most  influential  dignitary  in  the 
counsel,  and  in  due  time  a  society  was  formed,  papal  court,  and  seized  the  treasures  he  had  ao- 
contributing  monthly  toward  its  support.  Thus  cumulated.  Soon  afterward  he  was  suspected 
aided,  its  organization  was  further  developed  of  procuring  the  murder  of  his  own  brother, 
in  1784.  Although  Giovanni  was  hunself  igno-  Giovanni  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  who  was 
rant,  he  perceived  the  advantages  of  instruction,  found  in  the  Tiber  pierced  with  9  stiletto 
and  caused  the  children  to  be  taught  reading,  strokes,  by  unknown  hands.  The  pope  released 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  one  Francesco  Cer-  him  fromnis  clerical  vows,  and  endeavored  to 
vctti,  who  afterward  left  him  and  founded  make  him  marry  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Fred- 
another  refuge  for  orphans  called  the  "  As-  eric  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  This  scheme, 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,"  which  was  consoli-  however,  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  cardinal  who 
dated  with  that  of  Giovanni  in  1812.  Pins  participated  in  the  intrigue  was  poisoned  and  his 
YI.  highly  approved  of  the  good  work,  and  fortune  seized  by  Borgia.  Louis  XII.,  Mug  of 
having  purchased  for  the  institution  the  Pa-  France,  demanding  from  the  pope  a  divorce  from 
lazzo  Ruggi,  became  its  principal  protector,  his  first  wife,  the  demand  was  granted  on  the 
SubsequenUv,  it  was  removed  to  different  con-  condition  that  he  should  create  Cesare  a  duke, 
vents,  and  finally  to  the  church  of  St.  Anne  of  and  take  him  into  the  Frendi  service.  Borgia 
the  carpenters.  The  children  rose  at  an  early  became  duke  of  Yalentinois,  received  a  oonsid- 
hour,  attended  mass,  and  after  receiving  each  a  erable  military  command  and  emoloments  in 
loaf  of  bread,  went  to  their  respective  work-  the  French  army,  and  in  1499  married  Chai^ 
shops,  which  Giovanni  frequently  visited  him-  lotte,  sister  of  Jean  d^Albret,  king  of  Navarre, 
self,  to  learn  of  their  progress  and  behavior.  He  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of  Louis  XIL 
At  the  Ave  Maria,  he  stood  at  the  entrance  in  Italy,  and  by  his  wonted  means  seized  for 
door  with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  into  which  the  his  own  account  Forli,  Cesena,  Imola,  Rimini, 
boys  dropped  their  day's  earnings.  The  school  Piombino,  the  island  of  Elba,  Faenai,  Cam- 
lessons  were  next  in  order,  and  finally  the  fru-  erino,  and  murdered  their  sovereigns.  He  finally 
gal  supper.  The  discipline  was  strict,  including  wished  to  destroy  all  the  petty  sovereigns,  and 
corporal  punishment.  Yet  Giovanni  was  by  no  to  seize  Romagna,  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and,  unit- 
means  inconsiderate,  frequently  accompanying  ing  all  these  stat^  to  make  himself  the  king 
the  pupils  to  the  country,  and  joining  m  their  of  Italy.  As  this  would  have  satisfied  the 
sports.  He  allowed  the  boys  to  select  the  trade  longings  of  many  among  the  Guelphic  patriots, 
to  which  they  had  the  greatest  inclination,  for  forever  precluding,  as  they  believed,  all  foreign 
which  they  evinced  the  greatest  aptitude,  and  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula, 
that  best  suited  to  their  capacity  and  strength.  Borgia,  notwithstanding  his  crimes,  found  eulo- 

BORGIA,  CssiLRB,  an  Italian  prelate  and  Sol*  gists  among  them.    Macchiavelli  took  him  as 

dier,  born  about  1457,  died  March  12,  1507.  his  standard  in  his  celebrated  work  H  Ftine^ 

He  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  son  and  has  been  accused  by  many  writers  of  bemg 

of  Rodrigo  Lenzuolo,  afterward  Pope  Alexander  a  decided  partiBan  of  Cesare.    But  Louis  XII. 

YI.,  and  Rosa  Yanozza  (Giulia  Farnese).    Hav-  arrested   tnese   ambitious   machinations,   and 

ing  first  officiated  as  bishop  of  Pampeluna,  he  many  whom  Cesare  had  already  deprived  of 

was  promoted  by  his  father,  in  1498,  to  the  their  possessions,  as  for  example  the  duke  of 

dignity  of  cardinal,  and  became  known  as  the  Urbino,  recovered   them.     His  most  bloody 

cardinal  Yalentiao,  from  the  diocese  of  Yalen-  military  action  was  the  storm  and  slaughter  in 

cia,  of  which  he  was  made  archbishop.    He  at  SinigagLia,  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss  meroe- 
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nariea,  described  by  MaoohiavellL  He  still  of  Oortona.  ia  1750,  he  founded  the  celebrated 
continned  to  poison  and  otherwise  murder  feu-  mnsenm  or  antiquities  at  Yelletri,  -which  bc- 
dal  barons,  cardinals,  and  other  wealthy  per-  came  the  richest  of  aU  such  collections.  Sab- 
sons,  finally,  as  most  historians  allege,  seqaently  officiating  as  governor  of  the  dnchy 
though  Boscoe  does  not  admit  the  statement,  of  benevento,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
in  coi^junction  with  his  fathen  he  concoct-  able  administration,  and  preserved  that  prov- 
ed the  nlan  of  poisoning  4  of  the  wealth-  inoe  from  the  famine  which  ravaged  the 
iest  carainals  at  an  evening  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1764.  In  1770  he  became 
villa  Gometo.  But  by  mist&e  the  poison,  secretary  of  the  propaganda,  and  daring  18 
which  was  mixed  in  wine,  was  administered  to  years  that  he  occupiea  Siat  office  he  had  to  do 
Alexander  VL  and  to  Oesare.  The  pope  died  with  missionaries  scattered  all  over  the  ^obe, 
about  a  week  after.  Oesare  was  saved  by  being  and  was  enabled  greatly  to  enrich  his  collection 
generally  temperate,  having  taken  but  little  of  of  rare  manuscripts  and  antiquities.  Pius  YI. 
the  drugged  wine,  with  water.  He  seized  upon  named  him  a  cardinal  in  1789,  and  put  under 
the  pa^  treasures  in  the  Vatican,  and  with  his  care  the  institution  of  foundlings,  and  Bor- 
about  12.000  mercenaries  still  kept  Rome,  al-  gia^s  name  thus  became  connected  with  various 
though  tnose  whom  he  had  despoiled  in  central  benevolent  establishments.  In  1797,  when  the 
Itdy  revolted  and  recovered  their  lost  property,  revolutionary  movement  reached  Rome,  Pius 
Unally  Ms  troops  abandoned  him,  and  the  pope,  YI.  made  him  dictator  of  the  city.  When  the 
Julius  n.,  arrested  and  expelled  him  from  the  French  troops  arrived  before  the  waUs,  Feb.  15, 
Papal  States.  He  took  refrige  with  Gonzalez  1798,  the  republican  party  rose,  and  arrested 
de  Oordova,  the  commander  of  Naplesj  who  and  expcJled  him  from  the  Roman  states.  He 
sent  him  to  Sptdn,  where  he  was  imprisoned  retired  to  Yenice,  then  to  Pisa^  where,  as  was 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  After  8  years  he  his  wont,  he  formed  a  small  society  of  scientific 
escaped  and  found  an  asylum,  in  1506,  at  the  men.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Pius  YIL, 
court  of  Jean  d^Albret,  his  brother-in-law.  and  devoted  his  time  to  various  administrative 
Finally  he  was  slain,  in  1507,  before  the  castie  ameliorations.  He  died  on  a  journey  to  Paris 
of  Yiana,  which  ho  was  besieging,  in  the  war  as  companion  of  the  pope.  During  his  life  he 
of  tiiie  king  of  Navarre  with  Ferdinand  the  was  the  friend  of  men  of  science  and  letters. 
Oatholic.  He  had  been  educated  with  the  and  left  a  highly  esteemed  name.  He  also  had 
greatest  care,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  a  respectable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  archss- 
most  cultivated  minds  of  his  epoch.    His  elo-  ol^st. 

auenoe  was  so  persuasive  and  seductive,  that  BORGIA.  St.  Fbakoib,  duke  of  Grandia,  vice- 

iew  could  resist  being   carried   away,    even  roy  of  Oataloni&  and  afterward  8d  general  of 

against  their  own  interests.    He  was  temperate  the  society  of  Jesus,  bom  at  Janda,  Spain,  in 

in  the  use  of  liquors  and  the  table,  and  patronized  1510,  died  in  Rome  in  Oct.  1572.    He  was 

science  and  letters^  which  accounts  for  his  hav-  eminent  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  and  en- 

ing  found  some  defenders.  J£7^  ^^  confidence  and  friendship  of  Oharles 

BORGIA,  LxroBBziA,  daughter  of  Alexander  Y.    He  married  very  young  a  noble  Portu- 

YI..  and  sister  of  Oesare,  lived  in  the  latter  half  guese  lady,  Eleonora  de  Oastro,  by  whom  he 

of  tne  15th  century.  She  had  numberless  lovers,  had  a  large  family.    He  was  always  very  strict 

and  has  been  accused  of  incest  with  her  &ther  in  his  morality,  and  exact  in  his  religious 

and  her  2  brotiier^  though  modem  critics  have  duties ;  but  the  sight  of  the  disfigured  corpse  of 

called  this  in  question.    She  was  affianced  in  her  lus  late  sovereign,  the  beautifbl  Isabella  of  Por- 

Touth  to  an  Anigonese  nobleman ;  but  her  father  tugaL  made  such  a  profound  impression  on  him, 

becoming  pope  gave  her  in  marriage,  in  1498,  that  ne  ever  after  lived  at  court  like  the  most 

to  Giovanm  Sfbrza,  lord  of  Pesaro.    This  match  austere  monk  in  his  cloister.    AftQv  the  death 

was  dissolved  in  1497.    She  afterward  married  of  his  wife,  he  entered  the  society  of  Jesus,  and 

Alfonso,  duke  of  Biseglia,  whose  assassination  was  ordained  priest  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

was  ordered  2  years  afterward  by  Oesar^her  At  the  death  of  Laynez,  in  1565,  he  was  elected 

brother.    In  1501,  she  married  Alfonso  d^Este.  general  of  the  society,  and  remained  in  office 

asonofEroole,dukeof  Ferrara.    She  sur\dvea  until  his  death.    Several  bishoprics,  and  the 

ber  whole  family,  and  attracted  to  her  court  dignity  of  cardinal,  were  repeatedly  pressed 

poets  and  men  of  letters,  among  others  Pietro  vmon  him,  but  refdsed.    He  was  canonized  by 

Bembo,  who   celebrated  her  genius.    Yictor  Clement  X.  in  1671. 

Hugo  has  made  her  the  subject  of  a  play,  which  BORGNE,  Lakb,  sitnatedin  the  south-eastern 

affords  the  bads  for  the  well-known  opera  of  part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.    Though  this 

Donizetti.    Her  complexion  was  fedr,  and  her  hodj  of  water  is  termed  a  lake,  it  is  strictiy  the 

hair  of  a  kind  of  diver-blond,  as  rare  as  it  was  termination  of  that  large  arm  of  the  Mexican 

beautifuL  gulf  known  as  Pascagoula  sound,  being  united 

BORGIA,  Stbtako,  an  Italian  cardinal  and  to  that  by  a  pass  or  strait  crossed  by  a  line  of 

director  of  the  Roman  propaganda,  bom  at  small  isLuids,  and  fSaced  on  the  east  by  Grand 

Yelletri,  Dec.  8, 1781,  died  at  Lyons,  Nov.  28,  idand.    Lake  Borgne  is  also  connected  with 

1804.    He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  pa-  Lc&e  Pontchartrain  by  the  Rigolet  pass.    It  ia 

irons  of  science  in  the  18th  centmy.    Havmg  about  the  average  depth  of  Lake  Pontchartrain, 

been  made  a  member  of  the  Etruscan  academy  and  approaches  within  15  miles  of  New  Or- 
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leans.    Its  greatest  extent  is  in  a  north-east  arrived  in  Tonqninjnst  at  the  oommencement  of 

and  eouth-west  direction,  in  -which  its  length  is  a  blooc^  persecntion^  carried  on  bj  the  tyrant 
about  80  mOes.   Lake  Borgne  forms  a  part  of   Minh-Menh  against  his  Christian  sntjeets.    He 

the  western  boundarrof  the  lOssissippi  delta.  very  soon  learned  to  speak  the  langaage  and 

BORGOGNONEy  Jaoopo  Oobtksi,  a  painter,  accommodate  himself  to  the  habits  and  temper 
born  in  Bnrgnnd j,  in  1 021,  died  in  Borne,  Not.  14,  of  the  Tonqninese,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
1676.  He  studied  his  art  at  Bologna,  a  part  or  difSculties  placed  in  his  way  by  the  perseeation, 
the  time  under  the  instruction  of  Guido,  whose  he  labored  with  great  seal  and  success  daring 
style  of  coloring  he  imitated.  His  great  excel-  6  years.  In  1888  he  was  apprehended,  seyerely 
lence  lay  in  representing  battle  scenes.  He  re-  beaten,  and  imprisoned,  and  after  4  months 
sided  for  many  years  at  Florence,  where  he  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  He  bore  his  tor- 
acquired  a  fortune  by  his  pencil,  and  finally,  in  tures  with  fortitude,  and  wrote  several  letters 
1655,  became  a  Jesuit.  Tnis  did  not  inteifere,  from  his  prison  to  his  relatives  and  friends  in 
however,  with  his  devotion  to  his  art,  which  he  France,  breathing  the  most  heroic  sentiments, 
continued  to  practise  until  his  death.  He  was  executed  in  company  with  2  native 

BORGOO,  a  lam  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  priests.  The  mandarin  expressed  to  him  his  re- 
Africa,  bounded  if.  by  Gourmai  S.  by  Byeo,  or  gret  at  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  obeying  tiie 
Yarriba,  £.  by  the  Niger  river,  and  >¥".  by  orders  of  the  king,  and  the  officer  who  command- 
Dahomey.  It  Lb  generally  alevel  country,  though  ed  the  escort  of  troops  wept  when  he  bade 
crossed  by  a  range  of  mountains.  The  soil  is  him  farewdl.  He  was  escorted  to  the  scaffold 
fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  productive  of  com.  by  a  suard  of  honor.  The  native  priests  were 
yams,  plantains,  and  limes.  All  the  varieties  or  stranded.  Borie  seated  himself  on  the  scaffold, 
game  which  prevail  in  Africa  are  found  here  in  and,  without  betraying  the  least  trepidation,  laid 
abundance.  When  Olapperton  visited  Borgoo^  bare,  with  his  own  hand,  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
he  was  told  that  the  natives  were  the  most  dis-  No  one  of  the  soldiers  was  willing  to  perform 
honest  people  of  Africa ;  but  his  experience  the  office  of  executioner,  and  the  one  who  was 
convinced  him  that  this  bad  reputation  was  compelled  to  do  it,  intoxicated  himself  in  order 
undeserved.  He  found  them  good^umored  and  to  gain  courage  for  the  hateftd  office.  Throu^ 
obliging;  nor,  during  his  stay  in  the  kmgdom,  awkwardness  and  confrbsion  he  prolonged  l^e 
was  he  ever  robbed  of  the  slightest  article.  The  sufferings  of  the  missionary  by  strHdng  several 
slaves  of  the  governors  ana  chiefk,  however,  ineffectual  blows.  The  first  struck  him  on  the 
pilfered  every  thing  that  came  within  their  cheek,  the  second  on  the  shoulders,  and  it  was 
reach.  These  slaves  were  natives  of  the  neisfa-  not  until  the  seventii  stroke  that  the  head  was 
borinff  country  of  Hoossa.  Boraoo  is  divided  severed  from  the  body.  The  heathen  venerated 
into  the  four  states  of  Boussil  Wawa,  Eiama,  Borie  as  one  of  the  ^eatest  of  heroes,  and  even 
and  Niid.  Boussa,  which  holos  the  first  rank,  honored  him  as  a  divinity,  by  burning  gold  paper 
is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  fiite  of  over  his  grave.  He  was  appointed  bishop  and 
Mnnffo  Park.  vicar-apostolio,  just  before  nis  death,  but  was 

BORGOO,  another  country  in  central  Af-  never  consecrated.    His  bones  were  brought  to 

rica  of  the   same  name   as   the   preceding.  Paris,  and  are  preserved  in  the  chapel  oS  the 

It  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  foreign  missions. 

It  is  a  mountainous  region,  forming  a  con-  BORING  is  the  name  common  to  2  distinct 
necting  link  between  the  ba&on  of  lake  Tchad  mechanical  operations,  which  bear  different 
and  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  The  air  is  said  appellations  mjmost  languages.  The  one  con- 
to  be  remarkably  pure^  and  the  soil  well  wa-  sists  in  turning  the  inside  surface  of  cylinders 
tered  by  perennial  rivers,  and  very  fertile  in  to  make  them  true,  the  other  in  cutting  holes 
date-trees.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  pow-  through  solid  matter.  Q^linders  of  a  diameter 
erful  Arab  tribe  of  the  Uelad  Solyman.  In  the  smaller  than  4  feet  are  bored  on  a  lathe ;  the 
year  1851  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explore  cylinder  is  fastened  to  the  dide-rest,  and  the 
this  region  was  made  by  Dr.  *Barth  and  Dr.  tool  is  keyed  on  a  mandrel  or  boring  bar  held 
Overweg.  They  set  out  with  a  large  army,  between  the  centres  of  the  lathe ;  the  cylinder 
despatched  by  the  sheik  of  Bomoo  for  the  moves  lengthwise,  and  the  tool  revolves  so 
invasion  of  the  countries  eastward  from  Lake  tO^t  the  cut  is  helical.  Large  cylinders  of  the 
Tchad;  but  before  they  could  reach  Borgoo  this  thickness  usual  for  steam  engines  cannot  be 
army  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  defeated,  and  bored  horizontally,  as  tiieir  weight  is  sufficient 

gut  to  flight.    Barth  and  Overw^  saved  their  to  deflect  them  when  resting  on  the  ride;  they 

ves  only  by  a  quick  retreat.  are  bored  on  a  boring   machine.    This   im- 

BORIE,  PiSBRB  RosB  Ubsttlb  DuxoTJinr,  a  portant  tool  is  of  modem  invention,  and  is 

French  missionary,  bomFeb.  20, 1808,  atBeynat^  found  only  in  those  larse  establishments  where 

Sut  to  death  in  Tonquin,  Nov.  24^  1888.  Having  huge  steam  engines  are  built    Boring  machmes 

etermined  to  become  a  priest,  he  diligently  i^  are  made  to  order  in  England  and  Scotland ; 

plied  himself  to  his  studies,  and  led  an  exemplary  in  the  United  States  they  are  built  in  the  sho^ 

life ;  but  his  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  was  al-  where  they  are  wanted.    A  boring  machine  is 

ways  in  search  of  some  field  of  heroic  achieve-  generally  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  shop  formed 

ment.    Finally  he  was  ordained  and  safled  for  By  2  solid  walls.    It  consists  mainly  of  a  verti- 

Tonquiu,h]s^>pointedmiaBion,Decl,18Sl.  He  cal  shaft  placed  below  the  floor,  supporting  a 
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yertioal  boring  bar  wMoh  oarrieB  a  horizontal  the  catting  edges  to  a  point  Drills  are  made 
cntter- wheel,  and  of  a  stronfflj  ribbed  bed-  to  bore  clean  holes,  by  providing  them  with  a 
plate  on  which  are  4  movalue  standards  or  ahearine  point  on  the  side,  that  cats  like  the 
snpports,  with  clamps  to  hold  the  cylinder  in  point  of  a  knife;  or  by  prolonging  the  cutting 
a  yertical  position.  The  lower  end  of  the .  edge  along  the  side ;  or,  for  metal^  by  making 
shaft  rests  in  a  socket  on  strong  foandations;  a  reamer  with  the  stem  of  the  dri]^  Boring 
the  upper  end  is  keyed  loosely  to  the  borinff  toob  are  made  to  eject  the  material  cut  away, 
bar,  and  supports  it  The  boring  bar  is  guided  by  shaping  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  or 
by  2  a^ustable  boxes,  the  lower  one  forming  by  nuuang  it  hollow.  The  various  tools  used 
a  part  of  the  bed-plate,  the  upper  one,  part  of  an  for  boring  wood  are  as  follows:  the  brad-awl 
iron  beam  strongly  bolted  and  braced  to  the  is  a  cylindrical  wire,  with  a  chisel  edge ;  it 
walls.  The  shaft  and  boring  bar  are  made  to  packs  the  material  around  the  hole.  The  awl 
revolve  by  a  trdn  of  wheels  placed  under  the  is  a  square  bar  tapering  to  a  point  A  great 
floor.  The  cutter-wheel,  on  which  are  bolted  number  of  tools  are  fluted,  that  is,  have  the 
several  tool-carriers,  descends  slowly  tlona  the  shape  of  the  half  of  a  tube.  Such  are  the  shell- 
boring  bar.  To  operate  with  this  nuumine,  bit,  the  gouge-bit,  the  spoon-bit,  the  table-bit, 
the  boring  bar  is  at  first  withdrawn,  to  make  the  cooper^s  dowel-bit,  tne  brush-bit,  the  nose- 
room  for  the  cylinder,  which  is  placed  on  the  bit,  or  auger-bit  The  gimlet  is  fluted,  but 
standards,  and  then  the  bar  is  put  back  in  its  terminates  in  a  screw,  which  drives  it  into 
place  inside  the  cylinder.  This  last  is  then  so  the  wood.  The  centre-bit,  an  instrument  of 
a^usted  as  to  have  the  same  axis  with  the  English  invention,  was  totally  unknown  in 
boring  bar,  and  is  flrmly  clamped.  Gutting  continental  Europe  80  years  ago.  It  consists 
chisels  are  set  on  the  tool-carriers;  these  are  of  a  centre-pointy  a  shearing-pointy  and  a  broad 
adjusted  for  the  depth  of  cut  desired,  and  the  inclined  cutter.  Its  variations  are  called  plug 
machine  is  put  in  motion. '  After  the  cutter-  centre-bit,  wine-cooper^s  centre-bit,  expanaing 
wheel  has  come  down  the  whole  length  of  die  cyl-  centre-bit.  The  tools  in  the  form  of  a  screw 
inder,  it  is  raised  by  means  of  a  revolving  crane  are  the  single-lip  auger,  made  of  a  half  round 
for  another  out  Boring  machines  were  made  bar  wound  spirally  around  a  cylinder;  the 
to  avoid  the  bulging  of  the  sides  of  cylinders  twisted  gimlet^  made  of  a  conical  shaft,  around 
when  placed  horizontally,  as  this  was  the  main  which  is  cut  a  half  round  spiral  groove ;  the 
impediment  to  good  boring;  they  also  avoid  screw  auger,  formed  of  a  nat  band  of  steel 
thedeflectionof  the  borinff  bar.  They  require  twisted  when  red  hot;  the  American  auger, 
much  less  power  than  lathes  to  do  the  same  made  of  a  solid  shaft,  around  which  is  a  thin 
work,  and  have  several  other  minor  advantages,  helical  fln.  The  last  much  resembles  a  wood 
The  largest  of  these  machines  in  existence  is  screw ;  the  cutting  edge  is  removable,  and 
said  to  be  one  built  in  Glasgow,  by  0.  and  A.  resembles  that  of  a  centre-bit  All  these 
Harvey,  for  Robert  Napier^s  machine-shop.  It  twisted  tools  are  of  American  invention,  and 
weighs  80  tons,  is  26  feet  high,  and  14  feet  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe  15  years  ago. 
wide.  It  can  work  at  from  2i  to  16  revolu-  Another  American  tool  is  an  auger  for  produc- 
tions a  minute ;  can  bore  a  cylinder  10  feet  in  ing  square  holes  or  cutting  mortices:  it  consists 
diameter,  and  7  feet  8  inches  long,  and  can  take  of  a  screw  auger  working  in  a  tube,  round  in- 
feed  from  A  to  i  of  an  inch  per  revolution.  This  side  and  square  outside ;  the  four  comers  at  the 
boring  machine  can  also  be  used  as  a  drilling  lower  end  of  the  tube  are  sharpened  from 
machine  for  boring  holes  10  inches  in  diameter  inside,  and  proceed  forward  a  short  distance 
through  solid  iron. — ^Bobino  Tools  for  driUing  behind  the  cutting  edge  of  the  auger,  cutting 
holes.  If  these  tools  had  only  to  cut  away  a  through  the  wood  as  they  advance,  and  mak- 
portionof  matter,  as  is  done  in  cutting,  planing,  ing  the  round  hole  square.  Several  of  these 
and  turning,  the  directions  given  for  cutting  tools  working  side  by  side  will  cut  an  oblong 
tools  as  to  the  angles  of  the  faces  of  the  edge  hole.  Boring  tools  for  wood  are  worked  by 
withthework,  the  velocity,  and  the  lubricatinff  means  either  of  a  lathe,  a  carpenter^s  brace, 
liquid  proper  for  the  sabstance  to  be  cut,  woidd  a  transverse  handle,  or  a  drilling  machine. — 
have  to  be  strictly  applied.  Such  is  not  the  Boring  tools  for  metal  are  called  drills,  and 
case,  however ;  a  drill  has  not  only  to  turn  off  are  much  less  varied  in  shape  than  those 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  but  sJso  to  pare  its  for  wood.  The  double-cutting  drill  is  made 
aides,  to  guide  itself  in  a  straight  line,  and,  for  by  flatteniag  the  end  of  a  small  bar  of  steel, 
wood  and  some  other  substances,  to  eject  ^e  catting  it  so  as  to  form  a  point  or  projecting 
shavings.  Moreover,  the  velocity  is  unavoid-  angle  of  about  90^  in  the  centre  line  of  the 
ably  different  at  all  points  from  the  centre  to  tool,  and  grinding  on  both  sides  to  transform 
the  circumference,  m  consequence,  the  rules  the  2  flata^  formmg  the  angle  into  edges  of 
given  for  cutting  tools  are  observed  in  boring  about  60^  sharpness.  Another  double-cutting 
tools  only  as  far  as  they  accord  with  other  im-  drill,  called  the  Swiss  drill,  is  made  of  a  wire 
pNortant  requisites ;  but  they  must  never  be  lost  flled  on  one  side  to  the  diameter,  the  end  of  the 
sight  of.  Drills  are  made,  in  general,  to  bore  remaining  half  beiuff  ground  in  the  shape  of  a 
straight  holes,  by  providing  them  with  a  centre-  half  cone.  These  drills  are  used  with  a  drill 
point  or  pin  projecting  beyond  the  cutting  edge  bow,  by  watchmakers  and  musical-box  makers, 
just  in  tne  centre  of  the  hole,  or  by  tapering  but  only  for  very  small  holes.    The  common 
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ringje-enttinff  drill  is  forged  flat  and  eot  point-  imported  into  this  coiintr7 1^  the  Messrs.  Hoe, 
ed,  so  as  to  uiow  at  the  end  2  small  faces  meet-  for  building  their  fast  presses,  and  from  the  use 
iog  at  an  angle  of  90^,  and  forming  a  point  of  these  and  other  gauges,  they  now  reap  the 
projecting  in  the  centre  line  of  the  tooL  advantage  of  building  presses  for  the  London 
These  two  faces  are  gronnd  so  as  to  form  angles  press  in  England,  with  nearly  as  little  risk,  of 
of  60^  wUh  the  flat  rides  of  the  tool;  the  inaccuracy  as  if  they  were  made  in  tiieir 
one  face  rormin^  this  angle  with  one  ride,  the  own  shop  by  men  accnstomed  to  the  worit 
second  face  with  the  other.  This  drill  is  in  From  Wbitworth^s  standards,  or  ttom  accnrate 
nniversal  nse,  the  angles  specified  being  slight-  measurement.  8  other  gauges  have  to  be  made 
ly  modified  accordi^  to  the  nature  of  the  for  the  use  or  the  shop.  The  first,  called  dear- 
metal  to  be  bored.  To  torn  horn  and  compo-  ing-holes,  in  which  each  hole  is  a  little  liu^r 
rition,  or  bronze,  which  substances  clog  the  than  the  multiple  of  ^,  J,  or  }  of  an  indi 
drill  by  forming  a  paste  around  it,  the  drm  has  stamped  by  the  side  of  them,  is  used  to 
to  be  cut  less  pointed,  the  faces  ground  more  gauge  the  width  of  drills  intended  to  make 
inclined,  and  the  small  rides  of  the  drill  have  holes  large  enough  for  bolts  of  the  diameter  of 
also  to  be  ground  inclined  to  the  flat  rides,  so  the  same  mark  to  pass  thronsfa.  Tlie  second, 
as  to  form  a  reversed  drill,  by  means  of  which  tapping-holes,  is  a  gauge  for  £iUs  intended  for 
the  tool  may  cut  its  way  out  of  the  hole.  It  holes  in  which  a  uuread  has  to  be  cut ;  these 
is  nearly  imposrible  to  driU  a  hole  in  the  exact  holes  are  smaller  than  their  mark  by  twice  the 

Elace  where  it  is  derigned  to  be,  and  the  error  depth  of  the  oorreq[>onding  screw  thread.  The 
I  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  drill.  For  third  is  called  reamioff  holes ;  the  holes  made 
this  reason,  when  exactness  is  required  for  a  by  drills  ganged  in  it,  nave  to  be  reamed  to  be 
large  hole,  a  small  hole  is  drilled  first,  and  this  of  the  same  rize  as  the  standards. — Substances 
is  enliuged  by  means  of  a  pin  drilL  The  shape  very  soft  and  yielding,  as  well  as  those  ex- 
of  a  pin  drill  is  exactly  represented  by  placing  tremely  hard,  cannot  be  bored  with  the  tools 
8  carpenter^s  chisels  side  by  side,  the  one  pre-  described  for  wood  and  metal ;  but  other  pre- 
senting its  face,  the  other  its  back,  to  the  cesses  are  employed.  Chemists  bore  the  nu- 
person  holding  them,  and  by  letting  the  end  of  merous  corks  they  use  for  connecting  flass  tubes 
a  wire  project  between  them  a  little  below  the  with  a  red-hot  pointed  rod,  afterward  cleaning 
edges.  In  uring  the  instrument,  the  centre  the  hole  and  making  it  of  the  requirite  size 
pin  must  enter  and  fit  the  small  hole  previously  with  a  round  file.  Cork  may  also  be  bored 
bored,  which  acts  as  a  guide.  If  the  portion  with  a  sharpened  tube  or  round  cutter,  if  this  be 
of  the  cutting  ed^es  nearest  tbe  centre  pin  is  oiled  and  made  to  rotate  16  times  faster  than 
out  away,  the  tool  will  cut  a  circular  groove ;  it  advance  in  the  cork,  as  is  seen  in  a  patented 
such  is  the  form  adopted  for  cutting  holes  in  cork-cutting  machine.  Hard  steel  and  glass 
the  tube  plates  which  receive  the  tubes  in  loco-  are  bored  with  the  end  of  a  rotating  brass  rod 
motives.  These  drills  are  worked  in  various  fed  with  oil  and  emery.  Glass  offers  also  this 
kinds  of  braces,  in  the  lathe  or  in  the  drilling  remarkable  and  little  known  peculiarity,  that 
machine.  After  they  are  drilled,  the  holes  of  it  is  drilled  through  as  earily  as  hard  woods, 
all  carefully  made  machines,  which  are  not  with  a  common  metal  drill,  provided  the  drill 
tapped,  are  perfected  by  reaming.  A  laige  pro-  is  kept  all  the  time  moistened  with  turpentine, 
portion  of  holes  drilled  are  intended  for  screws,  The  discovery  of  this  curious  fact  is  ascribed 
and  are  consequently  tapped.  Taps,  master-taps,  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  of  Kew  York,  and  the  ex- 
stocks,  dies,  and  reamers,  are  costly  tools ;  periment  has  been  repeated  with  perfect  sue- 
hence  it  is  the  interest  of  machinists  to  devise  cess  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  It  is  a  strik- 
and  adopt  a  uniform  system  in  drilling  and  ing  illustration  of  the  importance  of  lubrica- 
making  screws,  so  that  a  machine  may  be  re-  tors,  and  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
paired  in  another  shop  than  that  of  the  maker,  the  sciences,  as  after  this  there  is  no  absurdity 
without  the  necesrity  of  making  a  new  set  of  in  thinking  that  chemistry  may  one  day  fiir- 
tools  for  each  particular  case.  Mr.  J.  Whit-  nish  macmnists  with  the  means  of  working 
worth,  the  great  machinist  of  Manchester,  £ng-  metal  as  fast  as  they  now  do  wood. — ^Holes  2 
land,  has  planned  and  introduced  in  Great  Brit-  inches  in  diameter  and  t  feet  deep,  are  cut 
ain  a  regular  system  for  holes  and  screws,  whidi  through  rock  for  the  purpose  of  blasting,  by 
has  also  been  adopted  in  the  United  States  by  strikins  the  bottom  of  tne  nole  with  the  dbisel- 
gas  fitters,  and  in  a  few  machine  shops,  where  like  end  of  a  heavy  bar  of  iron ;  the  workman 
perfection  rather  than  quantity  of  work  is  holds  the  bar  in  his  hands,  and  takes  care  to 
fumed  at.  Holes  and  screws  of  a  diameter  m^e  it  revolve  a  quarter  of  a  cirde  between 
comprised  between  yV  o^  &i^  hic^  <u^d  0  inches,  each  stroke.  Several  machines  have  been  in- 
are  the  only  ones  conridered;  from  ^V  to  4  of  vented  to  render  tibe  work  more  easy,  but  they 
an  inch  only  those  measuring  an  exact  multiple  are  not  as  yet  much  used.  This  is  due  partly 
of  ^  are  used ;  from  |  to  2  inches,  only  those  to  the  prgudices  of  the  laborers  employed  in 
measuring  an  exact  multiple  of  ),  without  frac-  that  kind  of  work,  partly  to  the  dimculty  of 
tions ;  from^  2  inches  to  6,  those  measuring  an  handling  and  acUustmg'  machines  on  uneven 
entire  multiple  of  j  inch.  Standard  holes  of  ground,  among  loose  stones.  In  these  ma- 
these  dimensions  in  hardened  cast  steel,  with  a  chines  the  bar  moves  lengthwise  between 
plug  to  fit,  are  made  at  Whitworth's ;  a  set  was  guides,  and  is  constantly  pressed  down  by  a 
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q»i!ig.  Bj  meam  of  a  sbaft^  a  orank,  and  a  natural  history,  and  antiquities  of  his  native 
cam,  the  bar  is  forced  up  against  the  spring,  region;  alsoahistoryofOomwall,  a  paraphrase 
describing  a  quarter  of  a  oirde  in  its  way.  of  Job,  and  other  works.  He  had  a  large  cor- 
Before  the  cnuik  has  made  a  whole  turn,  the  respondenoe  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
bar  is  suddenly  released,  and  strikes  the  ground  literary  men  of  his  day,  particularly  with  Pope, 
with  a  power  equal  to  that  accumulated  in  the  a  large  collection  of  whose  letters  to  Borlase  is 
spring.  A  large  patented  machine  of  this  still  extant.  Pope's  grotto  at  Twickenham  was 
Class,  provided  with  a  portable  steam  engine,  made  out  of  fossils  and  spars  furnished  by  Bor^ 
and  containing  several  new  features,  was  ex-  lase  fi'om  the  Oornii^  excavations, 
hibited  five  years  ago  in  New  York  by  G.  A.  BOBMIO  (Qerm.  Wamu)^  a  town  of  the  Aua- 
Ghurdner,  its  inventor. — ^Experiments  have  been  trian  nrovince  of  Sondrio,  in  Lombardy,  near 
made  in  boring  tunnels  by  machinery  in  Mont  the  Aada ;  pop.  2,000.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
Oenis  (Alps),  and  in  the  Hoosick  Mountain  at  salt  baths  called  Bagni  di  Barmio,  The  tern- 
Adams,  Mass.  The  madiine  is  carried  on  a  truck,  perature  is  09°  5'.  Gton.  DessoUes  achieved 
and  consists  of  a  large  vertical  wheel  with  a  hori-  here  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  March  26, 
aontal  boring  bar  in  its  centre.  It  is  wheeled  1799.  The  beautiful  galleries  of  the  road  which 
dose  to  the  wall  which  is  to  be  bored,  and  the  leads  over  the  WorrM&r  Joeh  (an  Alpine  moun* 
central  bar  is  made  to  cut  a^  hole  in  the  rock.  teAaX  from  T3rrol  t6  Italy,  were  destroyed  by 
This  bar  is  then  removed,  and  the  hole  is  used  the  Italians  in  1848. 

to  firmly  bind  the  machine  to  the  rock.  The  BORNE,  Ludwio^  a  (German  politician  and 
large  wheel  is  then  made  to  revolve,  cutting  in  author,  of  Jewish  origin,  bom  May  18, 1786,  at 
the  rock  a  circular  groove,  of  the  diameter  of  Frankiort-on-the-Main,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  18, 
the  intended  timnel,  by  means  of  cutters  carried  1837.  His  father,  Jakob  Baruch,  was  a  wealthy 
on  its  periphery.  These  cutters  are  made  to  banker,  and  his  grand&ther  a  man  of  great  dig- 
out  or  to  strike^  and  to  work  slow  or  fast,  ao-  nity  of  character,  and  an  accomplished  diplo- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  stone.  After  the  ma^jst^  employed  by  Prince  llmm  and  Taxis  as 
groove  is  cut  as  deep  as  the  length  of  the  tools  ambassador  to  Vienna.  The  associations  of  his 
allows,  the  machine  is  unfastened  from  the  ^prandfather  first  turned  young  Bome^s  atten- 
rock,  and  drawn  back  a  few  steps,  when  a  tion  to  politics,  and  after  studying  at  BerHn, 
charge  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  central  hole,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
and  fired.  The  huge  ring  which  was  cut  in  celebrated  Henrietta  Herz,  ana  with  Schleier- 
relief  on  the  wall  comes  down  in  fragments,  maoherjhe  attended  lectures  on  medicine  at  tiie 
leaving  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  neatly  cut. — ^For  university  of  Halle,  but  eventually  at  Heidd* 
an  account  of  BoBOsra  von  Watsb,  see  Ajcrs-  berg,  and  in  1808,  at  Giessen,  devoted  himself 
siAN  Wells.  more  exdusively  to  the  study  of  political  sci- 

BOBISSOY,  a  district  in  the  Russian  gov*  ence.    On  his  return  to  Frankfort  he  received 

emment  Minsk ;  pop.  109,800,  with  a  ci^ital  an  employment  in  the  police  office,  whidi  he 

of  the  same  name ;   pop.  6,000.    Near  the  held  until  Frankfort  was  reinstated  in  its  posi- 

a^jacent  village,  Studianda,  the  Beresina  was  tion  as  a  free  town,  when  he  devoted  himself 

crossed  by  the  French  army,  Nov.  26  and  27,  to  literary  labor,  by  publishing  at  Ofienbadh 

1812.    ^^  rto  escape  the  Frankfort  censor^ip)  the  i8((aa£8- 

BOBKDM,  an  island  in  the  North  sea,  on  Bistretto,  and  the  ZeiUchwingenj  2  journals, 

the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  beloxu^g  to  Han-  which,  however,  were  stopped  by  the  grand 

over  (jurisdiction  of  Aulioh).     It  is  situated  dake  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  to  whose  little  realm 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  is  about  6  miles  long  Offenbach  belongs.    At  the  same  time  he  was 

by  2  miles  broad,  and  has  a  low  surface.    A  arraigned  at  Framkfort  upon  a  charge  of  cir- 

narrow  channel  divides  it  into  two  parts,  on  cnlating  seditious  pamphlets,  but  acquitted.  In 

one  of  which  is  a  light-house.    The  500  in-  1817  he  became  a  convert  to  Ohristianity,  and 

habitants  support  themselves  by  agriculture,  was  baptized,  on  which  occasi(HL  he  relinquished 

fishing^  and  shipping,  and  speak  the  Frisian  his  family  name  of  Baruch  and  adopted  tnat  of 

dialect.  Bdrne.     From  1818  to  1821  he  edited  the 

BORLAGE,  EracoND,    an  Anglo-Irish  his-  Wag€^  a  family  paper,  containing  philosophical 

torian,  a  physician  by  profession,  died  at  Ohes-  and  artistic,  but  scorching  and  witty,  critaoisms 

ter,  in  England,  about  1682.    He  wrote  *^  The  on  the  stage,  which  rank  to  this  day  among  the 

Eednction  of  Ireland  to  the  Grown  of  Eng-  highest  spedmens  of  theatrical  criticism.    IJn- 

land,  with  the  Grovemors  since  the  Conquest  til  1880  he  lived  principally  at  Paris,  Hamburg, 

by  Henry  11.  in  1172^'  (London,  1675) ;  *^  The  and  Frankfort,  in  great  isolation,  at  war  wi& 

History  of  the  execrable  Irish  Kebellion,  traced  the  order  of  things  in  Europe,  and  too  apt 

from  many  preceding  acts  to  the  grand  Erup-  to  display  the  bitterness  of  his  fedings.    After 

tion,  Oct.  23,  1641,  and  thence  pursued  to  the  the  July  revolution,  he  founded  at  Paris  a  new 

Act  of  Settlement^  1661"  (London,  1680),  and  paper,  La  halancey  with  a  view  to  create  a 

other  works.  closer  intellectual  and  sodal  union  between 

BORLASE,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  France  and  Germany;  at  the  same  time  he 

antiquary,  and  naturdist,  born  at  Pendeen,  in  published  letters,  in  which  he  castigated  the 

Oomwall,  Feb.  2,  1696,  died  Aug.  81,  1772.  European,  espedally  the  German  despots,  with 

He  wrote  various  works  on  the  minerdogyi  a  spirit  so  French  in  its  keen  wit  and  bnlliant 
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Sajety,  and  so  German  in  its  depth  of  thonghti  Looaog,  and  the  ICeratooB  ohain,  fonn  the  water* 
ispIajiDg  snch  undisgaifled  contempt  for  shed  <xf  the  8.  or  Banjarmaasin  peninsula ;  the 
Frendbt  friTolity  and  such  unoompromiaing  dia-  Kaminting  chain  to  Moont  Penampungan  forma 
gast  for  German  pedantry,  that  he  fiUcMl  the  that  of  the  S.W.  or  Eotta-Waringin  peninaohi; 
French  with  admiration  for  his  genios,  and  the  and  Erimbang,  Batang-Loopar,  and  Pangi  monn- 
Germana  with  respect  for  his  philosophy  and  tains,  form  the  shed  of  the  short  W.  peninsula, 
scholarship.  These  letters  are  mdnd^  in  his  terminating  at  Gape  Datoo.  As  in  the  oonfigor- 
€fe$atnmeUe  Sohr^ften  (17  toIs.,  Hamburg^  ation  of  Oelebes  and  Gilolo,  there  are  4  dearly 
1829-^31),  which,  together  with  his  NaehgelM-  indicated  peninsolar  arma  extending  K  £.  and 
9ene  SchrifUn  fMannheim,  6  vols.,  1847-50),  S.,  and  a  5th,  a  short  projection  W.  The  yal- 
form  the  bulk  oi  his  contribntions  to  literatm^  leys  between  these  monntiun  ranges  are  mostly 
excepting  tliose  to  the  German  press,  while  La  impenetrable  swamps,  so  mach  submerged  at 
balance  (indnded  in  the  17th  voL)  was  written  times  as  to  resemble  shallow  bays,  penetrating 
in  French,  a  language  which  he  mastered  ad-  far  into  the  body  of  the  island :  and  when  we 
mirably,  catching  its  most  ddicate  points  with  consider  that  the  deep  bays  of  Oelebes  are  fill- 
singular  tact  and  sagacity.  Of  his  miscellane-  iuj;  np,  that  of  Tomiiii,  accessible  to  Portuguese 
ous  writings  his  most  debated  oompodtion  is  fr^ates  in  the  16th  century,  now  scarody  floating 
his  Denhrede  auf  Jean  Paul.  In  this,  his  a  small  native  craft,  it  is  evident  that  a  gradual 
deep  sympathies  with  a  genial  thinker  like  upheavalof  the  central  body,  or  what  is  termed 
Bichter  found  doquent  expresdon,  and  never  the  sedimentary  and  plutonio  portion  of  the 
before  or  since  has  tiie  German  sage  been  archipelago,  has  taken  place,  and  that  Borneo 
reviewed  by  a  spirit  so  kindred  to  his  own.  is  probably  of  as  recent  geologicd  formation 
He  answered  MenzePs  onslaught  on  the  Frendi  as  Australia.  Hardly  i  of  the  island  is  good 
in  a  crushing  manner,  in  his  Mmeel  der  Franr  terra  ftrma^  habitable  for  man;  and  this  must 
Moeenfrener^  a  perfect  tornado  of  satire.  The  be  evident  when  we  condder  the  thinness  of 
celebrated  Heine  hated  him,  and  wrote  a  work  the  population,  about  7  to  the  sq.  m.,  which  is 
arroffantly  entitled  Heine  uber  Bome^  imply-  proportionally  50  times  less  than  that  of  the 
ing  nis  superiority  over  his  rivd  on  the  very  neighboring  island  of  Java.  An  allnvid  marflfay 
title-page,  in  which  he  reflected  upon  a  virtuous  band,  varying  from  80  to  50  miles  in  width,  sor- 
and  accomplidied  lady,  Madame  Wohl,  an  inti-  rounds  the  island,  the  only  avenues  to  the  in> 
mate  friena  of  BOme,  and  his  devoted  nurse  in  terior  being  its  numerous  rivers  and  streams, 
his  days  of  sickness.  A  monument,  executed  The  mouths  of  28  rivers,  dl  navigable  on  an 
gratnitoudy  by  David  d'Angers,  has  been  average  100  miles  for  vessds  drawing  not  more 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Pdre  la  Ohaise  by  than  12  feet  water,  can  be  counted  dong  the  K. 
his  friends.  Since  the  revolution  of  1848,  his  W.  coast,  between  Oapes  Sampanmaigo  and  Da- 
homestead  in  the  Ghetto  of  Frankfort  has  been  too.  Berow  and  Ooti  rivers  on  the  £.,  Banjar,  Mu- 
restored  and  decorated,  so  that  tiie  only  2  rong,  Eahjgan,  and  Mendawd  rivers  on  the  &, 
houses  which  now  break  the  monotony  of  and  the  rivers  Pontianak  and  Sambas  on  the 
that  crumbliuff  and  dirty  quarter,  are  those  of  W.,  are  large  streams  with  tides  flowing  far  up, 
Bothscbild  and  of  B5me.  and  some  of  them  navigable  for  200  miles.  In* 
BORNEO,  an  idand  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  numerable  smaller  streams  flow  from  the  great 
Iving  under  the  equator,  and  next  to  Australia  water-sheds.  But  few  lakes  have  been  discov- 
thelargest  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  length  from  ered;  only  2  condderable  ones,  Sumbah  and 
Gape  Sampanmanjo,  N.,  to  Gape  Sdatan,  8.,  is  Samar,  250  miles  up  the  Pontianak  river,  and 
778  miles ;  its  greatest  width  from  Gape  Eanio*  4  inconsiderable  ones  in  Baigarmasdn  tsni- 
ongan,  £.,  to  Mount  Pamankat,  at  the  mouth  of  tory.  Of  one  called  Elinibdoo,  and  indicated 
Simibas  river,  W.,  885  miles.  It  has  nearly  8,000  on  the  maps  in  the  N.  £.  peninsula,  we  have 
miles  of  sea-coast ;  are^  816,820  sq.  m.,  7  times  no  account  from  any  European  eye-witness.— 
the  extent  of  Gnba,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  The  geologicd  formation  of  the  mountain 
state  of  Texas;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000.  ranges  is  composed  of  granites,  schists,  denites, 
The  outline  of  Borneo  is  but  slightly  indented  and  limestones,  and  in  portions  of  the  extendve 
by  bays  and  inlets ;  and  yet  the  skeleton  of  its  intermediate  savannas,  a  rich  vegetable  modd 
mountain  ranges,  now  well  ascertained  by  the  overlies  the  quartz  formation.  The  best  foaafl 
travels  of  Ddton,  Low,  Burns,  and  Schwaner,  cod  of  the  ardhipdago  crops  out  abundantly, 
show  that,  at  not  a  very  remote  period,  it  must  in  Brund  and  Baigarmassin,  at  the  N.  and  S. 
have  presented  the  same  singular  configuration  extremities,  and  it  is  evident  that  cod  fidds 
with  Oelebes  andGilolo,  that  of  a  group  of  penin-  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  island.  The  cod 
sdas.  Starting  from  the  centrd  mountains,  the  is  easily  mined,  and  can  be  produced  at  points 
Anga-anga  group,  and  proceeding  N.  E.,  we  in  Banjarmaasin,  ready  for  shipment,  at  a  cost 
trace  a  chain,  terminatizig  in  Xinibdoo  (11,000  of  $1  25  per  ton.  Iron  of  a  superior  quali- 
feet  high,  the  highest  peak  in  Borneo),  which  ty  abounds  in  the  S.  portion;  in  Tanah-lant, 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  compris-  large  fields  and  masses  of  400  and  500  culuo 
ing  the  Brund  andSooloo  territories ;  diverging  feet  of  rich  ferruginous  earth  have  been  found, 
K  from  the  same  centrd  point,  we  trace  the  which  will  yidd  98  per  cent  of  red  oxide  of 
Sakooroo  range,  which  forms  the  water-shed  iron,  and  70  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  poaseseed 
of  the  Ooti  peninsula;  again,  Mounts  Katam,  of  strong  magnetic  properties,  and  esteemed 
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sQperior  to  the  best  Swedish ;  aad  from  deer,  and  the  large  horse  deer  (eenms  epUnui), 
this  the  natives  make  the  best  catting  blades  Of  reptiles,  there  are  none  of  the  large  yenomoas 
of  the  east,  although  they  use  also  Suma-  serpents  that  infest  islands  of  tiie  voloanic 
tran  iron.  Antimony  is  obtained  so  plentifully  band;  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  crocodile, 
in  Sarawak,  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  as  to  fur-  resembling  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges.  The 
nish  the  chief  supply  of  the  world ;  upward  feathered  creation  is  varied  and  numerous,  dis- 
of  2,000  tons  of  SarawtJc  antimony  being  an-  tinguiahed  less  for  its  song  than  for  plumage  of 
unally  shipped  from  Singapore.  It  is  found  gaudy,  dazzling  colors.  The  jun^^e  fowls  of 
also  in  Bintula,  K.  of  Sarawak,  but  has  not  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula  are  all  wanting, 
been  mined  there.  Qo\d  is  found  in  a  belt  The  insect  world  presents  some  very  large  and 
stretching  across  the  island,  between  lat  2^  N.  beautiM  varieties;  butterflies,  9  indies  from 
and  l**  S.,  corresponding  in  latitude  with  the  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  appear  like  large  flowers 
range  of  tibie  gold  deposits  of  Sumatra  and  Oele-  in  the  trees ;  and  there  are  flowers  much  ro- 
bes. It  has  been  obtained  thus  far  only  from  sembling  these  butterflies.  Myriads  of  gaudy 
alluvial  washings  in  the  form  of  small  grain,  winged,  and  some  peculiarly  scented  insects 
and  rarely  in  niggets  of  the  dimensions  found  mingle  with  the  foliage,  and  the  bee  produces 
in  OaJifomia.  The  annual  product,  for  several  wax  and  honev  in  abundance — ^important  items 
years  past,  has  been  estimated  at  about  850,000  of  export — ^The  population  of  Borneo  is  divi- 
ounces.  Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Landak  dis-  sible  into  4  classes :  the  ruling  Malays,  forming^ 
triot,  40  miles  N.  of  the  equator,  and  at  pohits  probably,  not  more  than  }  of  the  whole;  the 
thence  in  a  S.  £.  direction  toward  Banjarmassin,  aboriginal  Dyak,  about  f ;  250,000  Ohinese ;  and 
and  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  archipelago,  about  80,000  colonists  from  Celebes.  The 
The  gems  are  obtained  at  depths  varying  from  Malays  daim  their  origin  from  Menangkaban, 
20  to  80  feet;  6  different  alluvial  strata  occur  the  central  and  once  dominant  state  of  Sumatra, 
before  reaching  the  diamond  yielding  one;  The  native  Dyak  is  of  larger  average  stature 
these  strata  are  a  black  mould,  a  yellow  sandy  than  the  Malay,  of  a  lighter  brown  complexion, 
day,  a  red  clay,  a  blue  day,  a  blue  clay  inter-  more  musculiu*,  though  not  so  active  in  move- 
mixed  with  gravel,  and,  lastly,  a  stiff  yellow  ment,  and  much  inferior  in  point  of  dvillzation 
day,  in  which  the  precious  stones  are  imbedded,  and  political  capacity.  The  Dyaks  are  divided 
The  largest  Bomean  diamond,  in  possession  of  into  a  large  number  of  petty  tribes^  of  which 
the  sultan  of  Matan,  weighs  867  carats.  The  upward  of  100  are  enumerated,  speaking  dif- 
wild  Dyaks  work  the  mines;  the  product  in  ferent  dialects  like  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  sub- 
1850  was  2,100  carats.  No  tin  nor  copper  has  dsting,  some  by  fishing  and  hunting,  but  the 
been  found. — ^The  vegetative  aspect  is  luxuriant  larger  portion  by  agriculture.  The  traits  of 
and  gorgeous,  although  the  soil  is  generally  their  character  exhibit  many  &vorable  points; 
mifavorable  to  the  production  of  grains  suita-  when  kindlv  treated  they  are  docile,  industrious, 
ble  as  food  for  man.  The  exchangeable  vege-  and  faithful,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
table  products  are  benzoin,  found  in  Brunai  have  been  notorious  as  pirates,  and,  owing  to  a 
territory  alone,  sago,  camphor,  gomati  palm  horrible  superstition,  hunters  of  the  he^  of 
sugar,  exclusively  used  bv  natives  of  the  archi-  their  fellow-men,  believing,  as  some   affirm, 

Slago,  and  ratans,the  latter  found  in  Ban-  that  those  deoapltTkted  will  be  their  slaves  in 
rmassln  territory,  are  worth  100  per  cent  the  world  after  death,  while  others  regard 
more  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  are  them  as  signal  trophies.  They  exhibit  in  char- 
exported  to  the  value  of  $500,000  annually,  acter  many  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
Valuable  timber  trees  of  enormous  dimensions  the  New  Zealanders,  when  first  discovered,  and 
abound  in  the  forests. — ^The  island  has  none  of  like  them,  show  excellent  results  under  civili- 
the  ferodous  fdines  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  zation,  probably  more  than  any  other  people  of 
which  would  not  permit  the  existence  of  such  the  ardiipelago.  They  are  regarded  by  aJl 
numerous  families  of  the  larger  species  of  ape,  travellers  as  much  superior  in  natural  di^>osi- 
which  throng  the  Bomean  jungles.  Several  tion  to  their  Malay  masters.  However,  the 
species  of  the  orang-outang,  or  nmia  tatyrtu,  at-  Dyaks  cannot  be  regarded  as  generally  subject 
tain  here  their  liurgest  development,  and  nearest  to  the  Malays ;  for  though  a  small  portion  on 
resemblance  to  man.  None  of  the  canine  family  the  coasts  are  enslaved,  the  great  body  of  tiiem 
exists,  except  the  domestic  dog.  Only  one  car-  maintain  their  independence  in  the  extendve 
nivorous  animal  is  found,  a  small  leopard,  from  central  mountain  ranges  and  valleys.  Some  of 
the  skin  of  which  the  Dyak  pirates  make  their  them  are  half  dad,  barbarian  nomads ;  but  the 
martial  coats.  There  is  the  small  Malay  bear,  greater  portion  have  substantial  dwdlinga,  and 
the  porcupine,  and  several  varieties  of  the  ot-  cultivate  rice,  the  banana,  sugar  cane,  and  some 
ter  and  squirrel  families.  The  elephant  is  not  a  cotton  and  tobacco  for  their  own  consumption, 
native,  although  a  few  have  been  found  in  the  They  are  skilful  artificers  in  iron ;  the  sword 
N.  £.  peninsula,  but  evidently  the  progeny  of  blades,  mandows,  and  kreeses  of  the  eou^em 
some  escaped  fit>m  confinement  that  had  been  Dyaks,  have  now  a  high  European  reputation, 
imported  by  Bornean  sultans.  A  singular  spe-  They  spin  and  weave,  and  have  domesticated  a 
des  of  white  bearded  hog  (wi  oarbatiu)  few  small  animals,  but  no  beasts  of  burden,  tiie 
abounds ;  also  the  tapir,  a  fine  spedes  of  buffalo,  laboring  ox  and  horse  being  unknown  to  them, 
the  beautiful  kandieel,  or  diminutive  Malayan  No  Bomean  tribes  have  invented  letters.  There 
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has  eTidendy  been  much  mtorooifne  wHli  Java,  Brimai,'  obtaioBd  from  him  the  eeanon  of  a  teiv 

as  attested  by  so  maoij  names  of  plaoeSy  and  of  ritory  called  Sarawak,  bounded  S.  b j  tiu»  Dutch 

things  in  common  nae;  and  remains  of  ancient  province  of  Sambas^  eztendinff  thence   from 

Javanese  temples  have  been  fouid  far  in  the  in-  Oape  Datoo  dong  the  coast  N.  K  80  milea,  with 

terior.    The  intMoonrse  with  Oelebes  is  very  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles.    The  valne  t^ 

great,  and  the  enterprising  Bngis  race  of  HuA  the  exports,  in  1854^  from  Sarawak,  wa8|l,125,- 

island  compete  saccenfolly  with  the  Malays  for  000,  and  of  the  imports  over  $800,000.    The  net 

the  trade  of  the  coasts.    The  Chinese  are  the  revenne  of  the  ri|jah  from  seii^rage  on  anti- 

ohi^  miners  of  gold,  and  traders  of  the  towns  mon/  mines,  and  other  souioe^  was  (120,000^ 

and  villages  where  European  dominian  is  estab-  or  (§0,000  more  than  the  gross  revenne  of  the 

lished.^-i)e  Barros  says   that  the  Portngneae  Dntch,  controlling  more  than  20  times  the  ex* 

discovered  Borneo  in  1526;  bat  the  earliest  tentof  territory  on  the  same  island.  The  British 

mention  of  it  is  to  befonnd  in  the  "Itinerary"  of  ei\{ov  a  large  trade  with  Borneo,  chiefly  carried 

Lodovico  Barthema,  who  visited  the  archipelago  on  through  the  free  port  of  Singapore,  which  is 

between  1508  and  1507.  No  portion  was  taken  mnch  more  valnaUe  than  that  of  the  Dutch, 
possession  of  by  Portnonese  ot  Spanish  com-       BORNHAUS£B»  Thomas,  a  Swiss  divine^ 

manden,  as  the   Island,   at  every  approach,  poet  and  political  reformer,  bom  May  26, 1799, 

presenting  its  impassable  allnvial  coast  belt|  atWdnfalden  in  Thorgan,  died  in  March,  1856. 

seemed  to  offer  no  commercial  advantages  like  He  began  political  life  m  1880  by  exciting  pnbli- 

Bnmatra,  Java,  and  the  Mdaccaa.    The  Dntch,  cations  in  fftvor  of  changin|^  the  oonstitation  of 

nnder  Van  Noort,  first  appeared  in  Borneo  in  Thnrgan.    In  1887  he  earned  through  a  meas* 

1598,  but  did  not  begin  to  trade  tall  1664.  nre  for  subjecting  religions  estates  to  the  admii^ 

Their  sole  object  then  was  to  secure  the  mo-  istration  of  the  state.    On  one  occasion  thearis- 

nopoly  of  pepper,  to  the  exdnsion  of  all  other  tocntic  party  opposed  his  election  to  the  great 

European  traders,  and  they  made  a  treaty  to  council,  as  the  Tnurgau  law  does  not  permit  cler^ 

this  effect  with  the  sultan  of  Bamaimassui,  gymen  to  become  members  of  politiad  bodies; 

where  ihey  established  a  ftctory.    They  were  Kit  he  was  elected  notwithstanding,  and  the  ex* 

expelled  after  a  few  years,  through  the  intrigues  asperation  against  him  became  so  violent,  that 

of  the  English.    They  returned  in  1778.    In.  one  of  his  political  oppcments  even  threatened 

1785  they  rendered  important  military  services  his  life.    In  1882  he  published  a  collection  of 

to  the  reigning  prince,  in  a  case  of  disputed  songs^  and  in  1886  an  epic  poem,  i?0ti»«aniS^tetiL 

succession,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  ceded  to  them  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  a  political  journal 

the  sover^gnty  of  lus  dominions.    In  the  same  in  St.  Gall,  called  Ikr  Wdektery  and  in  1888  he 

manner,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  compiled  a  oolledaon  of  thecondtitolaons  c^  the 

petty  princes,    they  have,  by   treaties,  been  Swiss  cantons. 

enabled  to  claim  sovereignty  over  all  that  por-  BORNHOLM,  an  idand  in  the  Bahio^  owned 
tion  of  the  island  south  of  a  line  running  from  by  Denmark,  but  geographically  and  geologi- 
Gape  Datoo,  W.,  to  Oape  Salatan,  E. ;  but  the  cally  belonging  to  Sweden ;  about  28  miles  long 
great  body  of  it  is  inhabited  by  independent  by  18  broad ;  area  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  28,000. 
interior  tribes,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  The  coast  in  most  places  is  high  and  rocky; 
contests  between  the  MaliQr  and  Dutch  sever-  where  diflb  are  not  seen,  dangerous  ree&  and 
eignties  on  the  coast,  or  even  of  their  existence,  sand  banks  stretch  out  to  sea.  There  are  no 
This  extensive  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  good  harbors  for  large  vessete.  The  land  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  New  York.  generaUy  fertile,  and  produces  the  same  grsin 
is  probably  a  burden  upon  the  Netherlands'  crops,  and  the  same  kinds  of  trees,  except  the 
Indian  treasury;  as  the  gross  amount  of  its  beech,  as  the  rest  of  Denmark.  The  island 
revenue,  only(120,000  in  1858,  would  not  cover  produces  coaL  marble,  and  building  stone^ 
the  expense  of  its  establishments  at  Bamarmas-  earthenware,  fish,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
sin,  Ck>ti,  Pontiianak,  and  Sambaa  The  English  BOBNOO,  or  Bobztoit  (called  by  the  natives 
had  trading  factories  for  a  short  time  in  Borneo,  Kanowra\  a  country  of  central  Africa,  bound- 
during  the  17th  century;  but  have  not  had  any  ed  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert,  on  the 
territorial  possessjons,  if  we  except  the  settle-  S.  by  Maadara,  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Tchad 
ment,  in  1775.  of  Balambangan,  an  island  geo-  and  Beghaimi,  and  on  the  W.  by  Housaa. 
graphically  belonging  to  Bonieo,  and  ceded  by  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Waube,  generaUy  but 
the  sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  tbe  still  more  recent  improperly  called  the  Yeou,  and  the  Shary. 
settlement  of  another  island,  Labooan,  in  1846,  The  former  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Houssa, 
ceded  to  the  British  government  by  the  sultan  flows  fint  north,  then  eastward  through  Bor- 
of  Brunai,  and  upon  which  an  English  company  noo,  and  empties  into  Lake  Tchad.  The  Shary 
are  now  engaged  in  mining  the  coal  with  wliioh  takes  its  rise  in  the  monntains  of  Mandara,  and 
it  abounds.  This  latter  cession  was  obtained  is  the  more  conaderable  river  of  the  two. 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  bet-  Lake  Tchad  receives  ita  waters  also.  This 
ter  known  in  the  East  as  B^jah  Brooke.  This  lake  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natnral 
enterprising  gentleman,  pursuing  the  policy  of  features  of  the  country.  During  the  dry  sca- 
the Dutch  in  their  relations  with  Bomean  son,  when  the  streams  by  which  it  is  fed  are 
princes,  having,  with  a  smaU  armed  vessel  of  reduced  in  size,  its  waters  recede,  and  leave  un- 
his  owzi,  rendered  military  aid  to  the  sultan  of  covered  a  tract  of  many  miles  in  extent^  to  be 
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again  overflowed  when  the  rivers  are  swonen  ftnes,  T&  in  number,  and  from  ^Mr  centre 

by  the  rains  of  the  wet  season.    The  fertility  springs  a  pointed  dome,  60  ft.  in  diameter, 

caosed  by  this  inondation  prodnoes  only  a  rank  which  crowns  this  singular  pyramidal  struo* 

growth  of  grass  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  tnre.    It  is  bnilt  upon,  or  rather  hewn,  like  the 

and  almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  trees  and  temples  of  Arabia  Petrsaa,  out  of  a  hill  of 

nnderwood.    When  the  lake  encroaches  upon  tnudiytio  stone  in  the  c^itre  of  the  pl^  of 

these  re^ons,  the  nnmerous  wild  animals  and  Probo,  which  lies  between  4  grand  volcanio 

serpents  with  which  they  are  filled  seek  refage  peake^  Shidoro,  Snmbing,  Merbaboo,  and  Merapi, 

in  the  cultivated  and  settled  tracts  of  countiy,  the  highest  of  which  is  11,000,  and  the  lowest 

and  spread  terror  among  the  inhabitants.    The  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 

climate  of  Bomoo.  especially  from  KMrcfi  to  architecture  of  the  different  fiBLgades,  in  the 

the  end  of  June,  is  excessively  hot.    During  proportions  of  the  arched  entrances,  the  flights 

the  rainy  season,  from  May  to  October,  ffteat  of  steps,  the  sculptured  niches,  and  many  cnpo- 

numbers  of  the  mhabltants  are  carried  off  by  las  at  frequent  intervals  decorating  the  walls, 

fever  and  ague.    The  soil  is  fertile^  and  though  and  in  the  proportions  and  finish  of  the  terraces 

but  imperfectly  cultivated,  produces  hirge  crops,  and  crowning  dome,  is  grand  and  elegant ;  but 

A  species  of  millet  forms  the  staple  fo<^  of  tne  a  profriaion  of  sculpture  in  low  relief  overloads 

Bornooese;  rice  and  grain  of  an  inferior  kind  and  mars  the  chastenees  of  the  outline*    On  a 

are  also  grown  in  snuiU  quantity.    Hiere  are  square  of  14  feet  upward  of  1,000  figures  have 

no  fruits,  and  minerals  are  unknown.     The  been  counted,  representing  ceremonials,  pro- 

gopulation  is  varioudy  estimated  at  from  cessions,  chariot  races,  battles,  and  also  sea 
,000,000  to  9,000,000.  The  mass  of  the  peo-  views  and  naval  engagements.  There  are  400 
pie,  called  Bornooese,  or  Eanowry.  present  colossal  images  in  the  temple.  The  date  of  its 
a  complete  specimen  of  the  negro  form  and  construction  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
features.  They  are  peaceable  and  courteous,  many  oriental  antiquaries,  fixed  as  late  as 
but  resentful  and  addicted  to  pilfering.  The  1850,  and  the  perfect  state  of  the  edifice  does 
pastoral  districts  are  occupied  by  an  Arab  race  not  show  a  more  remote  antiquity ;  but  though 
called  Shouas.  They  have  fine  open  counte-  not  more  tham  500  years  old,  such  is  the  imperfect 
nances,  with  aquiline  noses,  large  eyes,  and  a  character  of  Javanese  records,  so  many  have 
complexion  of  light  copper.  They  are  de-  been  the  wars,  revolutions,  changes  of  dynas- 
scribed  as  being  arrogant  deceitfcd,  and  dis-  ties,  and  migrations  of  people  during  that  peri- 
honest.  The  Hohammedan  religion  is  uni-  od,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
versally  professed,  and  that  with  a  violence  rounding  country,  and  indeed  of  the  island, 
and  bigotry  scarcely  paralleled.  The  govern-  know  nothing  of  its  purpose,  nor  when  nor  by 
ment  of  Bomoo  is  nominally  vested  in  a  sul-  whom  it  was  built  It  nas  evidently  been  de- 
tan,  but  all  the  power  really  resides  in  an  of-  voted  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  the  chief, 
fioer  called  the  ^eik.  The  sultan  is  surrounded  Asiatic  deity. 

by  a  body-guard  of  nobles  and  chiefs,  dad  in  BOBODllf  0,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

the  most  grotesque  and  unwieldy  attire  to  river  Kolotoha,  in  Bussia,  about  2  miles  above 

which  the  custom  of  any  country  has  given  its  junction  with  the  Moskva.    From  this  vil- 

rise.    The  rank  of  an  officer  or  noble  is  indi-  lage  the  Bussiansname  the  great  battle^  in  1813, 

cated  by  the   number  of  robes   which   are  which  decided  the  possession  of  Moscow;  the 

wrapped  about  his  body.     Notwithstanding  French  call  it  the  battle  of  the  Moskva,  or  of 

the  heat  of  the  climate,  as  many  as  10  or  12  Mozhaisk.   The  battle-field  is  on  the  right  bank 

are  sometimes  wonL    It  is  considered  indis-  of  the  Kolotcha.    The  Bussian  right  wing  was 

pensable  that  the  sultan  should  present  a  cor-  covered  by  that  river  from  its  junction  wiw  the 

pulent  appearance,  and  when  hifl^  feeding  can-  Moskva  to  Borodino ;  the  left  wing  was  drawn 

not  effect  the  desired  result,  stuffing  is  resorted  back,  en  potency  behind  a  brook  and  ravine 

to.  The  military  force  of  this  monarch  amounts  descending  from  the  extreme  left,  at  Utitsa,  to- 

to  about  80,000,  mostly  cavalry.    The  principal  ward  Borodino.    Behind  this  ravine,  2  hills 

towns  are  Kuka,  the  royal  residence,  I^igomoo,  were  crowned  with  incomplete  redoubts,  or 

Deego^  Old  and  New  Bimiek  and  ASagay.  lunettes,  that  nearest  tiie  centro  called  tiie  Ba* 

Most  of  them  are  populous,  well  built,  and  en-  vevski  redoubt,  those  on  the  hUl  toward  the 

dosed  by  walls.    The  country  was  visited  by  left,  8  in  number,  called  the  Bagration  lunettea. 

Barth,  Overwear,  and  Bichardson  in  1851*  54.  Between  these  2  hUls,  anoUier  ravine,  called 

BOBO-BODO,  a  remarkable  ancient  edifice  frx»m  a  village  behind  it  that  of  Semionovskoye, 

in  the  island  of  Java,  situated  in  the  province  ran  down  from  the  Bussian  left  toward  the  for- 

of  Kadoe,  near  the  Probo  river,  about  25  mUes  mer  ravine,  joining  it  about  1,000  yards  before 

N.  W.  of  the  native  capital  of  Tugyakerta.  it  reached  the  Kolotcha.    The  main  road  to 

Upon  a  quadrangular  base,  measuring  620  ft  Moscow  runs  by  Borodino;  the  old  road  by 

on  either  side^  there  rise  to  the  height  of  116  TJtitsa,  to  Mozhaisk,  in  rear  of  the  Bussian  posi- 

ft,  7  stories  oi  sculptured  walls,  each  stonr,  as  tion.    This  line,  about  9,000  yards  in  extent, 

you  ascend,  receding  within  tne  area  of  the  was  h^d  by  about  180,000  Bussians,  Borodino 

one  below,  and  leaving  a  broad  terrace  between  being  occupied  in  front  of  the  centre.    Gen. 

each  succession  of  walls.    Upon  the  topmost  Kutusoff  was  the  Bussian  commander-in-chief; 

terrace  are  8  circles  of  small,  round,  bell-shaped  his  troops  were  divided  into  2  anniesi  the 
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larger,  under  Barokj  de  T0II7,  holding  the  followed,  the  Btwuuis  regaining  groond  as  their 
right  and  centre,  the  smaller,  nnder  Bagration,  reinforcements  arrivedji>at  again  driven  bejond 
oconpying  the  left.  The  position  was  yery  the  ravine  as  soon  as  Bavoust  engaged  his  re- 
badlj  chosen ;  an  attack  on  the  left,  if  saccess*  serve  divunon.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  im- 
fol,  tamed  the  right  and  centre  completely;  mense;  almost  all  the  general  officers  were  killed 
and  if  Mozhaisk  hM  been  reached  by  the  French  or  wounded,  and  Bagration  himself  was  mor- 
before  the  Bnssian  right  had  retreated,  which  tally  hit  Kntosoff  now  at  last  took  some  part 
was  possible  enon^,  they  would  have  been  hope-  in  the  battle,  sending  Dokhtaroff  to  take  the 
lessly  lost  Bat  Kutosofl^  having  once  reiected  command  of  the  left,  an^  his  own  chief  of  the 
the  capital  position  of  Tsarevoje  Zaimiuitche,  stafi^  Toll,  to  snperintend  the  arrangements  for 
selected  by  Barclay,  had  no  other  choice.  The  defence  on  the  spot  A  little  after  10  the  17 
Flrench,  leid  by  Napoleon  in  person,  were  about  battalions  of  guards  and  grenadiers,  and  the 
1S5,000  strong:  after  driving  the  Russians,  Sept  division  of  YwiltchikofE;  arrived  at  Seraionov- 
5,  1812,  N.  8.  (Aug.  26, 0.S.),  from  some  slight  skoye;  the  corps  of  Baggehofvud  was  divided, 
intrenchments  on  uieir  left,  they  were  arranged  one  division  being  sent  to  Rayevski,  another  to 
for  battle  on  the  Tth.  Napoleon^s  plan  was  TutchkoflE;  and  the  cavalry  to  the  right  The 
based  upon  the  errors  of  Katusoff ;  merely  ob-  French,  in  the  mean  tune,  continued  their  at- 
serving  the  Russian  centre,  he  concentrated  his  tacks;  the  Westphalian  mvislon  advanced  in 
forces  against  their  left,  which  he  intended  to  the  wood  towivd  the  head  of  the  ravine,  whfle 
force,  and  then  cut  his  way  through  toward  Gen.  Friantnassed  this  ravine,  without,  howev« 
Mozhaisk.  Prince  Eugene  was  accordingly  or-  er,  being  able  to  establish  himself  there.  The 
dered  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  Borodino.  Russians  now  were  reinforced  (i  past  10)  by 
after  which  Ney  and  Davoust  were  to  assaii  the  cuirassiers  of  Borosdin  from  the  army  re- 
Bagration  and  tiie  lunettes  named  fW>m  him,  serve,  and  a  portion  of  Korff^s  cavalry;  but  they 
wlule  Poniatowsld  was  to  turn  the  extreme  were  too  much  Mattered  to  proceed  to  an  at- 
left  of  the  Rusnans  by  Utitsa;  the  battle  once  tack,  and  about  the  same  time  the  French  were 
well  engaged,  Prince  Eugene  was  to  pass  the  preparing  a  vast  cavalry  charge.  On  the  Rus- 
Eologa,  and  attack  the  Rayevski  lunette,  sian  centre  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  taken  Bo- 
Thus  the  whole  front  actuallv  attacked  did  not  rodino  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  passed  over  the 
exceed  in  length  6,000  yards,  which  allowed  Eologa,  driving  back  the  enemy;  but  be  soon 
25  men  to  each  yard  of  front,  an  unprecedented  returned,  and  again  crossed  the  river  higher  up 
depth  of  order  of  battle,  which  accounts  for  the  in  order  to  pro^«d,  with  the  Italian  guards,  the 
terrible  losses  of  the  Russians  by  artillery  fire,  division  of  Broussier  (Italians),  Gerard,  Morand, 
About  daybreak  Poniatowski  advanced  against  and  Grouchy^s  cavalry,  to  the  attack  on  Rayev- 
Utitsa,  and  took  it,  but  his  opponent,  Tutcbkof^  ski,  and  the  redoubt  bearing  his  name.  Bo- 
again  expelled  him;  subsequently,  Tutchkoff  rodino  remuned  occupied.  The  passage  of 
having  had  to  send  a  division  to  the  support  of  Beauharnais's  troops  caused  delay ;  his  attack 
Bagration,  Uie  Poles  retook  the  village.  At  could  not  begin  much  before  10  o^clock.  The 
6  o'clock  Davoust  attacked  the  proper  left  of  Rayevski  redoubt  was  occupied  by  the  divi- 
the  Bagration  intrenchments.  Under  a  heavy  sion  Paskiewitch,  supported  on  its  left  by  Ya- 
fire  from  12-pounder8,  to  which  he  could  siltchikoff,  and  having  Dokhturoff's  corps  for  a 
oppose  only  8  and  4-pounders.  he  advanced,  reserve.  By  11  o'dc^  the  redoubt  was  taken 
fiiuf  an  hour  later,  Ney  attacxed  the  proper  by  the  French,  and  the  Paskiewitch  division 
right  of  these  lunettes.  They  were  taken  and  completely  scattered,  and  driven  from  the  field 
retaken,  and  a  hot  and  undecided  fight  fol-  of  battle.  But  Yasiltchikoff  and  Dokhturoff 
lowed. — ^Bagration,  however,  well  observed  the  retook  the  redoubt ;  the  division  of  Prince 
great  force  brought  against  him,  with  their  Eugene  of  WOrtembers  arrived  in  time,  and 
powerful  reserves,  and  tiie  French  guard  in  the  now  Barclay  ordered  the  corps  of  Ostermann 
background.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  to  take  position  to  the  rear  as  a  fresh  reserve, 
the  real  point  of  attadc.  He  accordingly  called  With  this  corps  the  last  intact  body  of  Russian 
together  what  troops  he  could,  sending  for  a  infantrr  was  brought  within  range;  there  re- 
division  of  Rayevski^s  corps,  for  anouer  of  mained  now,  as  a  reserve,  only  6  battalions  of 
TutchkofPs  corps,  for  guards  and  grenadiers  the  guard.  Eugene  Beauharnais,  about  18 
from  the  army  reserve,  and  requesting  Barclay  o*clock,  was  just  going  to  attack  the  Rayevski 
to  despatch  the  whole  corps  of  Baggehufvud.  redoubt  a  second  time,  when  Russian  cavalry 
These  reenforcements,  amounting  to  more  than  appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eologa. 
80,000  men,  were  sent  at  once ;  from  the  army  The  attack  was  suspended,  and  troops  were 
reserve  alone,  he  received  17  battalions  of  sent  to  meet  them.  But  the  Russians  could 
^ards  and  grenadiers,  and  2  12-pound  batter-  neither  take  Borodino,  nor  pass  the  marshy 
les.  They  could  not,  however,  be  made  avail-  bottom  of  the  Voina  ravine,  and  had  to  re- 
able  on  the  spot  before  10  o'clock,  and  before  treat  by  Zodock,  without  any  other  result 
this  hour  Davoust  and  Ney  made  their  second  than  having  to  some  extent  crossed  Napo- 
attack  agunst  the  intrenchments,  and  took  Icon's  intentions. — ^In  the  mean  time,  Ney  and 
them,  driving  the  Russians  over  the  Semionov-  Davoust,  posted  on  the  Bagration  hill,  had 
skoye  ravine.  Bagration  sent  his  cuirassiers  maintained  a  hot  fire  across  the  Semionovskoye 
forward;  an  irregular  struggle  of  great  violence  ravine  on  tihe  Russian  masses.    All  at  once 
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the  Frenoa  cavalry  began  to  moye.    To  the  troops  engaged,  excepting  the  2  first  regiments 

right  of  Semionovskoye,  Nansonty  charged  the  of  the  gafurd&  and  even  these  lost  by  artil- 

Rossian  infantry  wiUi  complete  socoess,  nntil  lery  fire  17  officers  and  600  men.     Their  total 

Sievas's  cavalry  took  him  in  fiank  and  drove  loss  was  62,000  men,  beside  slightly  wounded 

him  back.     To   the  left,  Latoor-Maabonrg's  and  scattered  men  who  soon  found  their  way 

8,000  horse  advanced  in  2  columns;  the  firat,  back;  but  on  the  day  after  the  battle  their 

headed  by  2  regiments  of  Saxon  cuirassiers,  army  counted  only  62,000  men.    The  French 

rode  twice  over  8  Russian  grenadier  battalions  had  all  their  troops  engaged,  with  the  excep- 

lust  forming  square,  but  they  were  also  taken  tion  of  the  guards  (li,000  infiuitry,  6,000  cav* 

m  fiank  by  Russian  cavalry ;  a  Polish  cuiras-  airy  and  arti&ery) ;  they  thus  beat  a  aecidedly 

sier  regiment  completed  the  destruction  of  the  superior  number.    They  were,  beside,  inferior 

Russian  grenadiers,  but  thev  too  were  driven  in  artillery,  having  mostly  8  and  4-pounders, 

back  to  the  ravine,  where  the  second  column,  while  ^  of  the  Russian  guns  were  12-pounderS| 

2  regiments  of  Westphalian  cuirassiers,  and  1  and  the  rest  O-pounders.    The  French  loss  was 

of  Polish  lancers,  refuelled  the  Russians.    The  80,000  men ;  they  took  40   guns,  and   only 

ground  thus  being  secured,  the  infwtry  of  Ney  about   1,000    prisoners.     If    Napoleon    had 

and  Bavoust  passed  the  ravine.    Friant  occu-  launched  his  guard,  the  destruction  of  the  Rua- 

pied  Semionovskoye,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sian  army,  according  to  Gen.  Toll,  would  have 

Russians  who   had   fought  here^  grenadiers,  been  certain.    He  did  not,  however,  risk  this 

guiurds,  and  line,  were  fiiuJly  driven  back  and  hist  reserve,  the  nucleus  and  mainstay  of  his 

their  defeat  completed  by  the  fVench  cavalry,  army,  and  thus,  perhaps,  missed  the  chance  of 

They  fied  in  small  disorderly  bands  toward  having  peace  condudea  in  Moscow. — ^The  above 

Mozhaisk,  and  could  only  be  coUected  late  at  account,  in  such  of  its  details  as  are  at  variance 

night ;  the  8  regiments  of  guards  alone  pre-  with  those  commonly  received,  is  m^nly  based 

served  a  little  order.    Thus  tiie  French  right,  upon  the  '' Memoirs  of  Gen.  Toll,"  whom  we 

after  defeating  the  Russian  left,  occupied  a  po-  have  mentioned  as  Entusoff's  chief  of  the  staff, 

ntion  directiy  in  rear  of  the  Russian  centre  as  This  book  contains  the  best  Russian  account 

early  as  12  o'clock,  and  then  it  was  that  Da-  of  the  battle,  and  is  indispensable  for  its  correct 

Youst  and  Ney  implored  Napoleon  to  act  np  to  appreciation. 

his  own  system  of  tactics,  and  complete  the  BORON,  or  Bonnnc,  a  metalloid  substance 
victory,  by  launching  the  guards  by  Semionov-  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807,  by  exposing 
fikoye  on  tiie  Russian  rear.  Napoleon,  however,  boradc  acid  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
refused,  and  Ney  and  Davoust,  themselves  battery.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard  the  succeed- 
dreadfully  shattered,  did  not  venture  to  ad-  ing  year  obtained  it  in  larger  quantities  by  heat- 
vance  without  reenforcements.— On  the  Russian  ing  boradc  acid  with  potassium.  It  occurs  in 
side,  after  Eugene  Beauharaais  had  desisted  nature  only  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the 
from  the  attack  on  the  Rayevski  redoubt,  £u-  form  of  boracic  acid,  either  free  or  combined, 
gene  of  Wtirtemberg  was  sent  to  Semionov-  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
skoye,  and  Ostermann,  too,  had  to  change  is  of  dark  olive*brown  color,  infusible  and  not 
front  in  that  direction  so  as  to  cover  the  rear  volatilized  at  a  white  heat.  Heated  to  600^  in 
of  the  Rayevski  hill  toward  Semionovskoye.  theopenair  it  takes  fire,  and,  absorbing  oxygen. 
When  Sorbier,  the  French  chief  of  artillery,  is  converted  into  boracic  acid.  It  possesses 
saw  these  fresh  troopa,  he  sent  for  86  12-pound-  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  a  non-conductor 
ers  from  the  artillery  of  the  guard,  and  formed  of  electricity.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2. 
a  batterv  of  85  guns  in  front  of  Semionovskoye.  Mixed  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  heated,  it  de- 
While  these  guns  battered  the  Russian  masses,  tonates  with  violence.  Its  chemical  equivalent 
Murat  drew  forward  the  hitiierto  intact  cav-  is  11,  and  its  symbol  B.  It  is  not  applied  to 
airy  of  Montbrun  and  the  Polish  l^cers.  any  useful  purpose.  By  means  of  the  new 
They  surprised  Ostermann's  troops  in  the  act  metal  aluminum,  boron  has  been  recentiy  ob- 
of  deploying,  and  brought  them  into  great  tained  by  Wohler  and  Sainte  Claire  Deville 
danger,  until  the  cavalry  of  Elreutz  repelled  the  in  a  crystaUized  state,  and  in  a  form  they  call 
French  horse.  The  Russian  iniantry  continued  graphitoid,  from  its  resemblance  to  gn^hite. 
to  suffer  frx>m  the  artillery  fire ;  but  neither  In  the  form  previously  known  it  is  designated 
party  ventured  to  advance.  It  was  now  about  as  amorphous.  The  results  of  their  investiga- 
2  o'clock,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  reassured  tions  are  very  interesting  from  the  entirely  new 
as  to  the  hostile  cavalry  on  his  left,  again  at-  properties  they  discover  in  this  substance.  The 
tacked  the  Rayevs^  redoubt.  While  the  in-  crystallized  boron  they  find  to  be  the  most  un- 
fantry  attacked  it  in  front,  cavalry  was  sent  alterable  of  all  simple  bodies.  No  acids,  pure 
from  Semionovskoye  to  its  rear.  After  a  hard  or  mixed,  have  any  effect  upon  it;  nor  is  it 
struggle,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  affected  by  boiling  concentrated  caustic  soda, 
French ;  and  a  littie  before  8  o'dock  the  Rus-  or  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  slowly  dissolved  by 
sians  retreated.  A  general  cannonade  from  monohydratea  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  at  a 
both  sides  followed,  but  the  active  fighting  was  red  heat.  It  is  infusible  before  the  oxyhydro- 
over.  Napoleon  still  refused  to  kiunch  his  gen  blowpipe,  and  is  not  oxidized  when  stroppy 
guard,  and  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  retreat  heated.  By  chlorine  it  is  acted  upon  with  en- 
as  they  liked.     The  Russians  had  all  their  ergy,  becoming  red  hot  in  an  atmosphere  of  it, 
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andooDTertedintoehlorideofborAL    ItBCfyB-  hnndred.  A  Mpartieolflr  afterward  became  tiie' 
tallioe  form  is  not  ascertained.    It  k  brilliant  distinotiTe  franduae  of  borongba,  viz.,  the  right 
and  highly  reteotiye  like  the  diamond,  and  but  of  sending  bnrgessea  to  parliament.    The  origi- 
little  inferior  to  it  in  hardneaa.    like  thia,  it  ia  nal  object  of  mntoal  defence  was  merged  in 
expected  to  be  obtained  in  cc^rkai  crTstala.  aaother,  viz^  priTilegea  of  trade;  and  not  long 
These  are  now  transparent,  of  garnet-red  and  after  the  conquest  the  gnild,  which  was  an  as- 
heavy  yellow  colors,  dne  probably  to  foragn  sociation  of  peraons  in  a  particular  trade,  be- 
eoloring  matten.    It  easily  scratahes  corondam.  came  so  intermingled  with  the  original  const!- 
The  gr^hitoid  variety  ia  obtained  in  spangles  tatton  of  borooghs  that  it  is  difficodt  to  distin- 
of  reddish  color,  qnite  opaque  and  sometimes  of  gnidi  the  reepective  franchises  belonging  to  each, 
hexagonal  form.    It  is  deposited  ftxnn  a  s(^nti<Ni  and  the  gnila  merchant,  which  was  a  kind  of 
ai  boride  of  alominQm  m  hydrochloric  acid.  incoq>oration  or  licensed  assodation  of  aD  the 
The  preparation  of  the  crystallized  boron  is  trades,  became  sabstantaally  the  borongh,  or  at 
thns  deaoribed  in  a  late  number  of  the  GomptM  least  became  possessed  of  its  franchises,  govem- 
"fwukft.*    *^  Eighty  grammes  of  aluminum  in  ment,  and  name.    Membership  of  the  guild 
large  fragments  are  fused  with  lOOgrammea  of  thus  became  the  principal  mode  of  obtainmg 
fragments  of  fused  boradc  add.    Tne  charcoal  the  freedom  of  the  borough.    The  number  <^ 
crudble  is  luted  into  a  good  Uack*lead  crucible,  burgeases  was  by  no  means  oo-extensiTe  wi& 
and  the  whole  put  into  a  blast-fbraace  capalde  that  of  the  inhabitants:  in  fSact,  the  borongfas 
of  easily  ftising  pure  nickeL    The  temperature  were    generally  oliganmies,    especially  those 
18  kept  at  its  maximum  for  about  5  houia,  care  which  were  created  by  charters  after  the  con- 
being  tak^i  to  dear  the  bars  of  all  ashea.  quest    The  govemmaiit  was  in  many  instances 
When  cold,  the  crudble  is  broken,  and  two  dis-  en^^rossed  by  a  self-constituted  body  as  the 
tinct  strata  are  found  in  it— one  vitreous^  com-  guild  merchant,  and  in  some  cases  even  by  a 
posed  of  boracic  add  and  alumina,  and  the  particular  guild.    Borough  franchises  were  de- 
other  met^lic  and  cavernous,  of  an  iron-gray  rived  from  charter  or  prescription  (which  was 
color,  beset  witJb  little  crystals  of  boron ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  supposed  charter),  and  ooninsted 
aluminum  impregnated  tiiroughout  with  crys-  at  first  of  particular  privileges,  as  that  of  a  ftir 
tallized  boron.     All  the  metallio  portion  is  or  market,  of  having  a  coi^  exemption  from 
treated  with  a  moderatdy  concentrated  boiling  toll,  and  the  like.  Charters  of  incorporation  w^re 
solution  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  alumi-  first  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  yl.,althongfa 
num ;  then  with  boiling  muriatic  add,  which  the  andent  boroughs  had  in  fact  used  the  pnvi- 
removes  the  iron;  and  lastly,  with  a  mixture  leges  peculiar  to  ooiporations,  viz.,  of  govern- 
of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  adds  to  extract  the  ing  themselves,  and  of  holding  property  in 
traces  of  siUcium  which  the  soda  may  have  left  common.    But  from  the  period  above  mention* 
mixed  with  the  boron.    The  boron  is  not  pure,  ed,  the  history  of  Ixxoughs  belongs  to  the  snb- 
however ;  it   contains  lamin»  of  aluminum,  ject  of  municipal  corporations,  with  the  exoep- 
which  may  be  extracted  mechanically,  but  can-  tion  of  i)arliamentary  franchise.     Before  the 
not  be  separated  from  the  boron  by  any  chemi-  act  of  18S1,  known  as  the  act  for  parliament- 
oal  process."  ary  reform,  there  were  171  boroughs  in  £ng- 
BOROUGH.    The  origin  of  this  term  is  un«  land,  represented  by  889  burgesses ;  from  Soo^ 
certain.    By  some  etymologists  it  is  derived  land  there  were  15  members  for  boroughs,  and 
firom  hurgh  (Sax.),  huirgu9  (Lat),  a  walled  town,  from  Ireland  86.    By  thai  act  66  English  bor- 
and  thence  applied  to  any  association  of  frmi-  oughs  were  wholly  disfranchised,  80  were  de- 
Hes  in  a  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  prived  of  1  member  each,  and  the  right  was 
protection.    By  others,  it  is  deduced  from  horgh  g^ven  to  22  boroughs,  whidi  were  before  unrep- 
or  horhB  (Sax.),  pledge,  referring  to  the  civil  resented,  of  returning  2  members  each,  tm 
division  into  tithings  or  decennaries,  hundreds^  to  19  boroughs  of  returning  1  member  each. 
te.,  in  which  the  inhabitants  composing  the  The  right  of  voting  was  also  extended  from  a 
tithing  or  hundred  were  pledges  for  the  good  small  privileged  dass  to  the  citizens  at  large 
conduct  of  each  other.    It  is  probable  that  in  having  certain  qualificaticHis.    The  whole  nam- 
an  early  period  when  great  disorder  prevailed,  ber  of  representatives  from  boroughs  in  the 
protection  was  the  principal  object  or  the  vid-  English  parliament,  is  now  887  from  England 
nage  of  houses  which  was  denominated  a  bor-  and  Wales,  28  from  Scotland,  and  89  from  Ire- 
ough.    The  term  ftiUa,  from  which  is  derived  land,  bdng  nearly  the  same  numerically  as  be- 
the  modem  ei22a^«,  originally  dgnified  a  private  fore,  but  having  very  different  constitaeneies. 
country  residence,  but  was  afterward  applied  In  the  United  States  the  term  borough  is  ap- 
to  a  number  of  buUdings  placed  near  each  other  plied  to  an  incorporated  village  or  town,  bat 
for  the  commonsafety  of  the  inhabitants.  Itap-  not  to  a  city.    In  England  it  indndes  cities  as 
pears  from  ^*  Domesday  Book  "  that  there  were  well  as  villages,  though  in  some  old  statutes  the 
82  boroughs  in  England,  induding  cities,  at  the  8  terms,  city,  borough,  and  village,  are  used 
time  of  ti^e  Norman  conquest.    Though  differ-  distinctively. 

ing  as  to  the  extent  of  their  franchises  and       BOROUGHBRIDGE,  an  English  maiket- 

mode  of  government,  they  were  alike  in  two  town,  in  the  pariah  of  Aldborough,  and  the 

respects:  1.  in  having  a  fair  or  market;   2,  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 206  miles K.  N.  W. of 

they  had  a  borough  court  independent  of  the  London ;  pop.  1,095.   In  old  times  it  was  a  seafr 
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ofthedndda^aiiithereslUlrenittniiiitiiyidiii^  BOBBOMEAN  ISLANDS,  a  gronp  of  6 

8  radeobelidcsorpiUam,  called  the  devil's  arrowB^  ialanda  belonging  to  the  Sardinian  provinoo 

which  were  the  goals  in  ancient  British  raoes,  Pallanza,   in  the   entrance   of  the   golf  of 

BOBOVSK,  a  district  in  the  goyetnment  of  Tosa,    an    arm    of    Lsgo    Maggiore.     They 

Kalooga^  in  Soropean  Bossia;  pop.  59,600. — A  have  their  name  from  the  Borromeo  family, 

dty  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Protya,  pop.  Y,600.  in    whose    possession   they  have    been   for 

lint,  hemp,  and  leather,  are  the  chief  articles  of  600  years  without  alienation.     In  the  17th 

trade;  here  are  also  some  mannfactories  of  sail*  century  they  were  enriched  by  soil  carried 

doth*  Nearthiscity,in  1610,  the pinceand boy-  firom  the  continent,  and  adorned  with  prodno- 

wd,  Michel  Volkonskj^  valiantly  Tesisted  the  tions  of  every  kind  congenial  to  the  climate. 

Poles  and  the  troops  of  the  pretender  Dimitri  The  principal  one  in  size  is  Isola  Madre,  being 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  about  8  miles  in  dreumference,  and  the  most 

wealthiest  convents  in  Bnssia,  called  Pavnou-  northerly  of  the  group.    The  most  highly  oma* 

tiev-Borovskii,  which  was  founded  in  1444.  mented  and  productive  is  the  Isola  Bella,  whidi 

The  district  is  covered  with  £>re8ta,  and  is  was  formeriy  a  barren  rock.    It  now  abounda 

fiunous  throughout  Bnssia  for  its  garlic  and  in  the  most  interesting  tropical  plants.    The 

onionB.  Isola  dei  Piscatori  contains  a  community  of 

BOBOWLASEI,  Oomrr,  a  celebrated  Pdish  fishermen,  860  in  number, 
dwarf;  bom  in  1789.  died  Sept  5,  1887.  B0BBOM£O,0ablo.  count,  a  saint  and  cardl- 
He  was  lesa  than  8  reet  high,  but  perfectly  nalof  theBomanchurcn,bomatAronaonLago 
aymmetricaL  Lookhart  (^  Life  of  Scott'^  says:  Maggiore,Oct.2,1688,diedKov.4,ia84.  In  the 
^  After  realizing  some  money  as  an  itinerant  university  of  Pavia,  to  which  he  was  sent  at  an 
object  of  exhibition,  he  setued,  married,  and  early  age.  he  was  marked  as  a  model  of  truth- 
died  at  Durham.*^  Scott  say%  in.  one  of  his  fdlness,  diainterestednesa,  and  parity.  It  was 
letters,  that  the  count^s  wife  used  to  set  him  up  said  of  him,  as  of  Gregory  and  Basil  in  Athens, 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  when  he  diq>leased  that  he  knew  but  two  streets  in  the  city,  that 
her.  The  count  q)oke  several  languages,  and  which  led  to  the  school,  and  that  which  led  to 
was  well  informed  and  witty.  the  church.   Galled  home  at  the  age  of  20,  on  the 

BOBBELISTS,  the  foUowem  of  one  Adam  death  of  his  father,  to  take  dharge  of  the  family 

Borrel,  who  was  bom  in  Zealand,  1608,  and  estates,  and  to  dispose  of  the  revenues  of  2  rich 

died  in  1667.    He  insisted  upon  the  ezdusive  ^beya  whidi  his  undes  had  given  him,  he 

authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  a  work  proved  himself  incorruptible  and  sagacious  in 

entitled  Ad  Uffem^  H  testmtmium,  which  set  business.    At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  appointed, 

aside  everything  as  essential  to  man^s  salvation,  by  his  nnde.  Pope  Pius  lY.,  archbishop  of 

beyond  the  letter  of  Scripture.    His  followers  lulan,  grand  penitentiary  and  president  of  the 

rallied  around   him  in  Amsterdam,  in  1645,  Boman  coundl.    The  force  of  his  character 

where  he  hdd  meetings,  and  promulgated  his  overruled  the  objection  of  his  youth,  and  the  5 

views.    They  entirdy  rejected  all  the  sacra-  years  of  his  administration  in  Borne  justified 

ments  of  the  church.  the  wisdom  cf  his  appointment.    He  vigor- 

BOBBI  (BoBBO,  BuBBBDB,    BuBBBi),    Giu-  oudy   carried   through  reforms  in   manners 

flBPPX  Fbutoisoo,  a  religious  adventurer,  born  and  in  policy,  discoura^^n^  bigamy,  remov- 

in  Milan  May  4,  1627,  d^  in  Bome,  in  the  ing  the  tax  on  food,  heanng  tiie  comphiinta 

oastieof  SUAngdo,  Aug.10,1696.  Hewasedu-  of  the  snfiBering,  and  awakening  new  inter- 

oated  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bome,  and  est  in  the  services  of  the  church.    He  show^ 

became  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  philoso-  ed,  in  his  manner  of  lifo,  how  a  man  might 

pher^s  stoncb  In  Bome  he  professed  to  become  be  a  magistrate,  a  scholar,  and  a  saint,  with- 

very  much  shocked  with  the  want  of  morally,  out   avoiding   general    society,  or   courting 

and  presentiy  claimed  to  haverecdved  divine  di-  monastic  sedndon.    While  he  fiivored  the  va- 

rectionshowtoconductareformation.  Hetan^t  nous  rdigious  orders,  he  did  not  imitate  tiieir 

the  actud  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tiie  doistral  customs.    His  palace  was  an  academy 

bread  of  the  eucharist,  and  that  the  third  person  df  letters,  to  which  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the 

in  the  Trinity  had  been  incamid»d  in  the  Virgin  dty  resorted,  and  here  he  was  accustomed  to 

Mary.    He  extorted  laroe  sums  <^  money  from  read,  with  a  choice  circle  of  friends,  the  ancient 

his  followers  and  even  msratiated  himsdf  into  daasics,  eepedally  the  Endiiridion  of  Epictetus; 

the  fiftvor  of  several  royd  personages,  amons  Dividing  bis  time  by  method,  he  had  leisure 

whom  were  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  for.  stuc^,  leisure  for  conversation,  leisure  for 

the  king  of  Denmark,  by  his  pretended  discov-  prayer,  while  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  his 

ery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.    At  length  he  official  despatches  and   the  decisions  of  his 

fled  to  Strasbourg,  in  1660,  then  to  Amster-  court    Not  the  least  service  which  he  rendered 

dam,  and  finally  to  Denmark.    On  attempting  to  the  Gatholic  religion  at  this  period  of  his  life, 

to  flee  from  there  to  Hungary,  he  was  arrested  as  was  his  agency  in  finishing,  the  long  work  of 

a  spy,  and  brought  before  the  king,  who  de-  the  council  of  Trent,  and  providing  for  the 

livered  him  to  the  nundo  of  tiie  pope  on  a  re-  church  a  permanent  symbol  of  faith.     This 

guisition  for  him  as  an  excommunicated  heretic,  work  completed,  he  began  to  think  more  of  the 

He  was  sentenced  to  perpetud  imprisonment^  needs  of  that  religions  charge  to  which  he  had 

and  died  in  prison*  been  i^pointed.    It  seemed  to  him  wrong  that 
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the  oyeraeer  of  a  diooese  should  be  so  long  an  of  the  drardi.  and  the  li(»ies»  too,  of  the  ea* 
absentee,  and  that  an  archbishop  should  not  be  rates,  with  whom  he  inTariably  lodged,  bat  he 
ever  a  priest  of  the  altar.    The  worldly  pros-  gave  particular  somtiny  to  monastic  institutions, 
pects  held  out  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  Bis  task  of  reform  in  these  was  not  so  easy  as 
brother,  when  the  suooeaaion  of  a  knightly  house  in  the  iMirishes.    While  the  honor  of  his  pree- 
seemed  to  require  him  to  resign  his  dignities  enoe,  toe  earnestness  of  his  preaching,  and  the 
and  to  marry,  and  e^en  the  aged  pope  urged  loreliness  of  his  spirit  captivated  the  inferior 
him  to  that  clumge,  could  not  wake  his  resolu-  clergy  and  the  men  of  the  humbler  ranks,  the 
tion  to  take  ordination  vows,  and  to  go  to  Hfilan.  monks  were  bold,  in  some  instances,  to  resist 
BIb  journey  of  8  weeks,  from  Rome  thither,  and  defy  him.    The  order  of  the  Humiliati  es- 
was  a  triumphal  progress.    Nobles  and  peae-  pecially,  in  which  a  handftd  of  170  men  could 
ants,  monks  and  women  and  children,  came  squander  the  reYenuss  of  more  than  90  con- 
out  to  greet  one  whose  countenance  and  char-  vents,  took  every  means  to  defeat  his  reformat 
acter,  not  less  than  his  official  sanctity,  gave  They  ridiculed  his  canonsL  bribed  his  officeni 
them  benediction.    On  Sept  28, 1666,  the  day  circnlated  slanders  about  his  character,  barred 
of  his  entry  into  the  city,  the  windows  were  their  doors  against  his  visits,  and  when  all 
garlanded,   arches   were  thrown   across  the  other  measures  ftiled,  attempted  to  murder 
streets,  and  the  gratefcd  people  shouted  that  him.    A  renegade  priest  was  hired  for  that 
their  prayers  had  been  heai^  and  Ambrose  work,  and  whue  the  cardinal  was  on  his  knees 
bad  come  again  to  Milan.     For  80  years  no  in  the  chapel,  a  blunderbuss  was  discharged, 
bishop  had  resided  there.    The  enthusiasm  rose  the  ball  of  which  struck  his  robe  without  pen- 
to  its  height  when  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe-  etrating  the  body,  and  fell  leaving  only  a  trifling 
dral  the  young  archbishop  preached  to  them,  bruise.    It  was  the  second  time  that  the  shot 
taking  for  his  text:  **  Withagreat  desirehAve  I  of  an  asBassin  had  failed,  and  the  people  saw 
desired  to  eat  the  passover  with  you.*'    In  the  now,  in  his  marvellous  esciq»e,  the  same  special 
fervor  of  their  gratitude,  the  people  could  not  favor  whiohhad  before  protected  him.  Themur- 
notioe  (what  the  critics  compUuned  of)  that  derers  were  arrested,  and  the  <»rdinal's  merciM 
the  speech  of  this  new  preacher  was  awkward  interposition  could  not  this  time  save  them 
and  halting;  its  very  simplicity  seemed  to  them  firom  punbhment.    The  order  of  the  Humiliati 
to  be  dictated  by  a  special  inspiration.     He  was  abolished,  its  revenues  distributed  to  the 
was  soon  summoned  back  to  Rome,  to  wait  at  poor;  and  the  other  convents,  after  this  salu- 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  pontiff    From  closing  tary  warning,  hastened  to  conform  to  his  decrees, 
the  eyes  of  one  pope,  he  passed  to  the  conclave  Even  the  nuns,  after  a  time,  acquiesced  in  a  disei- 
where  another  was  to  be  chosen;  and  there  we  pline  which  required  them  to  labor  as  well  as 
behold  him  supporting  for  the  vacant  place  the  pray.    The  most  important  reform  which  he  in- 
hereditary  enemy  of  Uie  race  of  Medici,  sacri-  augurated  was  in  the  system  of  education.    The 
fidng  all  family  pride  and  personal  ambition,  number  of  schools  and  seminaries  which  he 
and  thwarting  the  intrigues  of  princes,  that  founded  is  almost  incredible :  740  schools,  with 
he  might  give  to  the  church  the  ablest  ruler.  8,040  teachers,  and  40,098  scholars,  are  recorded. 
The  only  favor  which  he  asked  from  Pius  It  was  his  theory  that  every  diild  belonged  to 
Y.  was  permission  to  return  to  Milan,  and  the  church,  and  that  the  priest  had  especial 
to  dwell  among  his  own  people.     His  visit  care  of  the  souls  of  children.    And  while  he  in 
to  Milan  had  shown  him  tnat  a  great  work  no  degree  abated  the  splendor  of  the  metropoli- 
of  reform  was  needed  there.     Oommenoing  tan  ritual,  and  left  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
with  himself^  he  began  to  practise  abstinence  that  marvel  of  magnificence  which  it  still  re- 
firom  all  luxuries,  frequent  fasting,  penitential  mains,  he  would  have  its  institutions  of  religious 
discipline,  manual  labor ;  and  his  name  became  training  only  the  centre  of  a  system  which 
a  proverb  in  Milan  for  self-deniaL    Abstinence  should  penetrate  the  remotest  parts  of  his  dio- 
was  familiarly  called  ^^  Cardinal   Borromeo's  cese,  so  that  the  poorest  boy  in  the  mountain 
remedy."    Next  to  this  personal  r^orm,  came  districts  might  reach,  in  regular  course,  the 
reform  in  the  order  of  his  household.    Work  highest   doctor's   place  in  the   metropolitan 
was  the  rule  there ;  all  had  some  duty  to  do,  chapter.    Neglect  of  teaching  was  to  him  a 
and  there  were  no  sinecures.     Mutual  help,  graver  offence  than  neglect  of  prayer,  when  he 
modesty  in  dress,  regularity  in  study,  and  con-  took  account  of  his  priestho<Kl.    Hardly  less 
Btancy  in  prayer,  were  the  elements  of  his  do-  thorough  was  his  reform  in  criminal  discipline, 
mestic  discipline.    He  carried  this  idea  of  a  He  found  Milan  the  most  turbulent,  profligate, 
Christian  household  with  him  in  his  parochial  pjuiperized,  and  ill-governed  city  in  Europe, 
visits  and  episcopal  journeys.    It  was  tlie  idea  When  he  died,  it  had  become  a  proverb  for 
of  well-ordered  convent  life;  yet  he  was  pained  neatness,  safety,  and  tranquillity.    He  would 
to  find  that  in  many  convents  in  his  diocese,  a  have  criminals  treated  as  unfortunates  more  than 
very  different  course  prevailed.    And  not  only  as  outcasts — as  morally  diseased,  more  than 
did  he  investigate  the  methods  of  village  cu-  hopelessly  vicious.    Punishment  should  be  pro- 
rates, visiting  every  hamlet  where  there  was  a  portioned  to  the  offence ;  the  penitent  should 
school  and  a  church,  even  in  the  wildest  and  be  subjects  of  mercy,  and  all  should  have  the 
most  secluded  recesses  of  the  province,  examin-  influences  of  religion  to  move  and  renew  their 
ing  every  altar,  every  sacristy,  nJl  ^e  funuture  hearts.    He  appomted  Christian  visitors  to  the 
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prisons,  and  often  aooompanied  these  men  on  The  excesdve  labors  of  Si  Oharles  wore  npon 
their  daily  roonds.  He  established  a  religions  a  constitution  natoraUy  feeble^  and  it  was  evi- 
poUoe  to  watch  the  beginnings  of  crime  and  to  dent  that  his  self-sacrificing  life  would  be  too 
save  from  the  consequences  of  a  first  offence,  short  for  his  broad  designs.  The  lonmeys 
He  made  of  the  prisons  only  another  kind  of  which  he  made  to  Turin  and  Borne  hastened 
hospitals,  and  he  (manged  that  tyrannical  mag-  his  weakness,  and  the  people  were  now  called 
istracy  who  at  first  hatod  and  resisted  him^  into  to  lament  his  loss.  And  it  was  such  a  lament 
ooa^jutors  and  philanthropists.  His  own  char-  as  had  been  given  to  no  prince  or  hero  within 
ii^  was  unbounded.  It  is  said  that  he  dis-  the  memory  of  man.  At  the  first  alarm  that 
tributed  to  the  poor,  in  a  single  day,  40,000  their  bishop  was  dying,  a  cry  went  up  in  the 
crowns,  tiie  price  of  a  principality  in  Naples,  streets,  which  reached  to  every  house  and  con- 
Hie  gifts  and  legacies  which  from  time  to  time  vent  and  chamber.  Some  ran  to  the  churches 
came  to  him,  were  dispensed  in  the  same  way.  to  i>ray.  Some  waited  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 
In  20  years,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  in  £u-  for  instant  tidings.  All  Italy  was  mourner  for 
rope  made  himself^  by  incessant  sacrifices,  al-  this  good  man.  The  funeral  solemnities  were 
most  as  poor  as  a  Franciscan  friar.  Yet  he  was  broken  by  the  bursts  of  grief  which  could  not 
Judicious  in  his  charities.  Though  he  turned  be  restrained ;  and  when,  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
no  suppliant  colcUy  away,  he  discouraged  beg-  cathedral,  the  holy  life  and  the  Ohristian  death 
gary.  And  the  poor,  indeed,  had  now  tJie  gos-  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God  were  set  before 
pel  preached  to  tiiem.  The  same  voice  which  the  multitude,  ail  felt  that  their  bishop  was  in- 
Bpoke  from  the  cathedral  pulpit  was.  heard  in  deed  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  His  tomb,  beneath 
the  villages  of  the  high  Alps,  proclaiming  the  the  high  altar,  became  at  once  a  shrine,  to 
doctrine  of  brotherly  love  and  (rod's  compassion  which  the  feet  of  pilgrims  firom  all  parts  were 
to  the  sinful.  He  proved  to  the  Protestants  of  directed^  and  to  wnidi  the  princes  of  Europe 
Switzerland  that  their  notion  of  a  Boman  sent  their  offerings;  and,  m  1610,  72  years 
bishop  was  not  wholly  just ;  and  where  he  frx>m  the  date  of  his  birth,  the  name  of  Bor- 
had  spoken,  there  were  no  more  executions  romeo  was  associated  with  those  whose  in- 
for  witchcraft — ^The  passage  in  the  life  of  tercession  the  Oatholip  faithftd  supplicate.  The 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  which  has  given  him  the  biography  of  St.  Oharles  has  been  many  times 
largest  fame,  is  his  conduct  during  the  great  written,  best  by  Godeau,  bishop  of  Venice 
plague  of  Mihm,  in  1576.  The  genius  of  Man-  (Paris,  2  vols.  12mo,  1748),  by  Touron  (Paris^ 
£oni  has  illustrated,  but  not  exaggerated,  the  1761,  S  vols.,  12mo),  and  by  the  Italian  Quissano 
noble  endurance  and  valor  of  St.  Oharles  in  (1751).  A  new  life  has  been  written  recently  by 
that  time  of  terror.  Predicting  calamity  from  £.  H.  Thompson  (London,  1858).  His  works, 
the  foolish  wantonness  which  marked  the  sports  which  were  almost  entirely  of  a  practical  and 
of  the  carnival  in  that  year,  he  was  not  disposed  official  character,  sermons,  letters,  decrees  of 
to  flee,  like  the  rest^  when  the  calamity  came,  councils,  are  published  iu  their  most  complete 
No  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  leave  his  form  in  the  Milan  edition  of  1747  (5  vols,  folio), 
suffering  fiock.  He  headed,  in  the  garb  of  pen-  Jl  selected  edition  of  his  letters  was  published 
ance,  the  customary  procession  of  expiation,  in  Paris,  in  1762,  in  octavo.  But  large  num- 
He  preached  every  day,  and  fasted  continually,  bers  still  remiun  unpublished  in  the  archives 
He  entered  the  most  squalid  abodes  of  the  in-  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican  libraries  and 
fected  districts,  carrying  tiie  holy  wafer  and  of  the  Jesuits*  house  in  Bome.  As  a  writer, 
<nl,  and  composed  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  St.  Oharles  was  not  remarkable.  His  works 
wards  of  the  hospitals,  the  limbs  of  the  dying,  help  to  illustrate,  however,  the  Boman  OathoUo 
He  organized  a  heroic  band  of  priests  to  take  creed  in  its  final  development.  His  statue  was 
the  duties  of  the  fiig^tive  magistrates.  He  erected  near  Arona,  and  his  festival  is  cele- 
opened  the  churches  and  the  episcopal  man-  brated  Nov.  4. 

sions  to  the  frightened  people,  sold  his  frimiture  BOBBOMEO,  Fbdebioo,  count,  cardinal  and 

and  his  plate  to  buy  bread  for  them,  made  by  archbishop  of  Milan,  nephew  of  St.  Oharles,  bom 

his  will  the  ho^itals  of  the  dty  heir  to  his  es-  at  Milan  in  1568,  died  Sept  22,  1681.    He 

tate,  if  his  life  should  be  lost,  and  even  gave  up  founded  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  in 

his  own  straw-bed,  and  slept  upon  a  board.  1609,  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  his  fortune. 

His  strength  seemed  to  increase  as  by  miracle.  He  sent  Oligati  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands^ 

He  went  everywhere  by  day  and  night;  on  and  France ;    Ferrari   to   Spain,  Salmaci  to 

foot  and  on  horseback,  within  and  without  the  Greece,  Father  Mioliael,  a  Maronite  priest,  to 

city,  praying  the  rich  to  give  and  to  lend,  and  Syria,  to  collect  MSS.  for  it.    He  added  to  it  a 

to  open  their  houses  to  the  poor.    The  horrors  printing  establishment,  and  founded  academies, 

of  famine,  added  to  tiie  horrors  of  pestOenoe.  schools,  and  charitable  institutions. 

only  quickened  his  courage.    Even  when  all  BOBBOMEO,  St.,  Sistbbhood  of,  a  religious 

seemed  lost,  he  did  not  despair;  and  after  association  founded  in  1652   by  the  abb^  of 

months  of  misery  and  devastation,  the  scourge  Estival,  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes, 

departed  from  the  city,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  has  its  chief  organization  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine, 

their  sorrow,  the  people  could  r^olce  that  their  — A  religious  association  of  the  same  name  was 

chief  pastor  had  been  spared  to  tiiem ;  17,000,  founded  in  Bonn,  in  1844,  for  the  distribution 

120of  them  eoclesiastiGs^  had  died  of  the  plague,  of  Boman  Oatholio  publications,  and  had,  in 
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1861, 15,000  2nemberB,and  an  aimoal  inooma  I2ie  eztesidTe  tntoofMitorks  in  thit  town,  80,000 

of  $15,000.  boahelfl  of  salt  are  ammally  exported.    In  the 

BORBOIONI,  Fbahoboo,  an  Italian  arold-  ▼kini^  are  valaable  ooal  miaea,  some  of  which 

tect,  bom  at  Biaaone,  in  1590,  died  bj  his  own  hare  been  worked  for  centnriea,  and  extend 

hand,  in  1667.     He  was  a  pnpil  of  BeminL  nnder  the  firth  of  Forth  to  the  distance  of  a 

by  whom  he  was  employed  on  Yarions  parts  ox  mile— nearly  reaching  the  nines  of  Oulross  on 

St  Peter's,  and  executed  a  number  of  important  the  of^Kieite  side.    The  moat  interesting  objects 

works  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  indnding  pakeea,  in  the  parish  are  a  put  of  the  Roman  waJl  of 

ehnrches,  and  other  public  bnildings.  Antonine,  and  Einneil  house,  for  msny  yean 

BORROW,  Gbobsx,  an  English  writer  on  the  reaidenoe  of  Dngald  Stewart 

gypsy  history,  bom  in  the  headquarters  of  the  BORTHWIGE,  Fbtbb,  a  Brittsh  tory  poli- 

gypsies  who  roam  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon*  tician,  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1804,  died  in  Dec 

doD,  near  the  beantifhl  little  village  of  Norwich,  185d.    In  1882  he  was  an  unsocMsessful  candi* 

Feb.  1803.    The  affinities  which  from  his  earliest  date  for  the  parliamentary  b<»t>u^  of  Evediam. 

childhood  existed  between  his  own  pliable  na-  Soon  after,  being  aoddentally  present  at  an 

tore  and  the  vagabond  life  of  the  Norwich  gyp-  anti-slavery  meeting  in  London,  he  wp6k»  in 

ilea,  ripened  into  still  more  decided  sympap  favor  of  the  gradua]^  instead  of  tlie  immediate^ 

thies  by  the  contact  into  which  he  was  brought,  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies, 

while  camping  about  with  the  regiment  of  which  and  was  immediately  employed,  by  what  was 

lus  fkther  was  military  teacher,  with  other  ealled  **  the  West  India  interest,"  as  their  advo* 

branches  of  the  gypsy  community,  which,  at  the  oate.    Fcgr  months  he  appeared  in  this  capacity, 

beginning  of  this  century,  in^asted  many  English  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  his  most  con* 

eonnties.    Mr.  Borrow  had  a  dedded  talent  for  stent  and  able  opponent  bdng  Mr.  George 

the  acquisition  and  the  colloquial  use  of  Ian-  Thompson.    Iklr.Mrthwiok  became  representa* 

gnages ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  tive  of  Evesham  in  1884,  for  which  he  sat  until 

William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  author  of  the  1847.    After  he  left  parliament,  he  became 

^  Survey  of  German  Poetry,^^  and  with  other  manager  of  the  '*  Mormng  Post**  newnMiper,  in 

eminent  scholars,  contributed  to  ffive  him  a  taste  which  capacity  he  continued  mitil  bis  death, 

for  knowledge,  which  he  gratified  by  his  studies  BORTHWIGE  CASTLE,  a  strong  fc^tresi  in 

at  Edinbur^  and  subsequently  by  his  travels,  the  parish  of  Borthwick,  Scotland.  It  was  built 

whose  principalotject  was  to  master,  in  addition  in  the  year  1480,  and  was  fiunous  in  the  dvil 

to  the  traditions  and  manners  wMoh  he  had  wars  ofthe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 

gathered  from  lus  Norwich  gypflfy  friends,  all  the  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  waa  bom  in  the 

linguistic,  social,  and  general  oharacteristios  of  parsonage  of  Borthwick. 

the  Spanish  gypsies  or  gitanos.    For  the  better  BORYDE  SAINT  yiNGENT,JBANBAFiiBn 

attainment  ofthis  object,  he  passed  considerable  Giobos  Masib,  a  French  natiualist,  bom  at  Agen 

time  in  Spain;  and  the  work  which  he  pub-  in  1780,  died  in  Paris  Dec.  22  or  28, 1846.  Inhis 

lishedinl841,  ^*TheZinoali,oranAcoountof  the  15th  year  hs  read  2  remarkable  papers  hefwe 

Gypsies  of  Spain,  with  an  ori^nal  OoEeetion  of  the  society  of  natnral  history  at  Bordeanx.    in 

tlieir  Songs  and  Poetry,  and  a  copious  Dictionary  1800  he  accompanied,  aa  natnrslist,  the  expedi- 

of  their  LanguagCL^^  gave  evidence  of  the  success  tion  of  Oapt  Bandin.    Being  immediately  afbse 

of  his  labors,  ana  tuso  became  popular  by  the  appointed  to  an  office  on  the  ide  of  Bowbon, 

picturesqueness  of  its  style.    His  next  work,  he  made  a  magnificent  map  of  that  island,  visit* 

^The  Bible  in  Spain," te  (Lond.,  8  vols.,  1848),  ed  St  Helena,  and  after  his  return  to  Franoe 

gave  a  humorous  account  of  his  adventures  and  published,  in  1808->'4,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Fortu- 

fanprisonment  while  attempting  to  distribute  natelslesand  the  Ancient  Atlantia,'' and  a  nar- 

the  Bible  in  that  country,  as  agent  ofthe  London  rative  of  a  ^'Voyage  among  the  African  M- 

Bible  societv.     In  1861  he  brought  out  a  semi-  ands."    Under  the  empire  he  served  in  the  staff 

autobiographical,  semi-fictitious  work  entitled  of  Davoust  in  the  Austerlits  campaign,  and 

**  Lavengro,  the  Scholar  and  the  Priest,"  which  with  Ney  and  Soult  in  the  Spanish  campaigna 

fiiiled  to  produce  the  same  impression  as  his  He  was  proscribed  from  1815  to  182(L  lived 

previous  works.    In  1857  he  published  *^  Ro-  near  the  quarries  of  Maestrioht,  studied  those 

manv  Rye,''  a  continuation  of  *^  Lavengro.'*  immense  crypts,  and  publiahed  an  account  of 

We  have  also  to  mention  a  small  volume  of  them  in  a  work   entitled   a  ^^Subterranean 

«« Translations   of  Northern   Poetry,"  and   a  Journey."    He  visited  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  and 

*'  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  6t  Luke  into  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  and  established  himself  at 

the  Spanish  Gypsy  Tongue  :''i^.0Mm^«{i0M^»  Brussels,  where,  in  connection  with  2  other 

lAica^^  tradvciao  <U  Bamomi  o  dicUeeto  de  la$  savants,  he  published  the  ^^  Annals  of  the  Phys- 

Oitanoi  de  Etpana.  ical  Sciences."    In  1829  he  directed  the  scien- 

B0RR0W8T0UNNESS,  or  Bohbss,  a  bar-  tifio  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  in  1880  was 

ony  and  one  of  the  oldest  seaports  of  Scotland,  appointed  chief  of  the  historical  bureau  in  the 

pop.  in  1851, 2,645,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  department  of  war.    Bedde  numerous  short 

on  the  firth  of  Forth.  It  formerly  had  consider-  papa^  published   in   periodicals,  lie  wrote  a 

able  trade,  but  its  commerce  is  now  confined  work  on  the  geography  of  Spain,  a  history  of 

principally  to  the  B^tio,  though  it  sends  a  few  microscopic  animals,  and  many  articles  in  the 

ships  every  year  on  whaling  voyagea    From  ^^Classical  Dictionary  of  Natural  Histoiy." 
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B0RTSTHENE8.    SeeDmBPSB.  nent  sobolar,  Andrea  Nayag^ero,  who  mad« 

BOS,  Lambert,  a  Dotoh  phttologist^  bom  at  him  aoquainted  with  the  beanties  of  Italian  Ute- 

Worknro,  in  Friedand,  Not.  28, 1670,  died  Jan.  ratare.    He  now  wrote  somewhat  in  imitation 

CL  1717.    He  was  instnioted  by  his  father  in  of  Italian  poets,  and  saooeeded  so  Car  as  to  in* 

Greek  and  Latin.    Yitringa,  the  distingniahed  trodnce  the  Italian  ll-syllable  and  iambic  vers!- 

oriental  scholar,  was  professor  at  fVaneker,  and  fication ;  the  sonnet  and  ean»me^  as  settled  by 

thither  yonng  Bos  went  to  pursue  his  philologi-  Petrarch ;  Dante's  tena  rmOj  and  Boccacio^s 

ealstadies.    Not  long  after  he  was  chosen  Greek  and  Ariosto's  flowing  octaves.    Of  his  works^ 

rfessor  in  that  nniversity.    He  is  best  known  which  were  publish^  at  Barcdona  by  his  wid* 

^  his  work  entitled  Ellipses  Qraoa  (1702),  ow  immediately  after  his  death,  and  which  are 

though  he  was  the  author  of  several  others,  divided  into  4  books,  the  last  book,  ratitied  the 

among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  ^^  Allegory,"  is  the  best.    Sib  longest  work  was 

the  Septuagint  and  AfihMdMfnionm  ad  Scrips  a  translation  fh>m  the  Italian  of  Oastiglione's 

tares  uraeos.  ^^Cburtier,**  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  best 

BOS,  Bosch  or  Bosoo,  Hibro9tmub,  a  Dutch  book  on  good  breeding  that  was  ever  written, 
-painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Bois  le  Due  about       BOSOAWEN,  Edwabd,  a  British   admiral, 

1470,  died  in  1680.     His  fimcy  partook  of  third  son  of  Hugh  Boecawen.  the  first  Lord  Fal- 

the  grote8<}ue,  Gothic  diaracter  of  the  middle  mouth,  bom  in  Cornwall,  Aug.  19, 1711,  died 

ages,  and  his  pictures  are  ingenious  representa-  near  Guildford,  Jan.  10, 1761.    His  mother  was 

tions  of  devils,  epectres,  and  incantations.  Some  the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  the  great  duke  of 

of  his  works,  however,  representing  scriptural  Marlborough.    Entering  the  navy  at  an  early 

aoenes,  possess  greater  dignity.    His  engpravings  age,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 

resemble  his  paintings,  and  have  become  very  1787.    In  1740  he  displayed  great  intrepidity  as 

eearoe.  a  volunteer  under  Adnural  Yemen  at  the  taking 

BOSO,  Lotns  Avawns  Gvillatjmb,  French  of  Puerto  Bello,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  siege 
naturalist,  bora  in  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1769,  died  of  Oarthagena,  had  command  of  a  smdl  party  of 
there  July  10, 1828.  Employed  in  various  pub-  seamen,  who  resolutely  stormed  a  battery  of  16 
lie  offices  until  1798,  his  political  sympathies  24-pounders,whileezposed  to  thefireof  anoth* 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  terrorists,  and  con-  er  fort  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
oeaiing  himself  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency^  elected  to  parliimient  for  the  borough  of  Truro, 
he  resumed  there,  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death, 
his  favorite  science  of  botany,  having  already  In  1744,  when  in  command  of  the  Dreadnought, 
previously  gained  some  distinction  as  a  naturalist,  of  60  guns,  he  captured  a  French  frigate  in  the 
On  retumingto  Paris  after  the &11  of  Bobespierre  channel,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
he  was  seip  in  1796  as  French  consul  to  the  oommand-in-chief  of  all  the  armed  cruisers 
United  States ;  but,  not  recognized  in  this  posi-  employed  by  government.  In  1747  he  was 
tionbytheAmerican  authorities^  he  explored  the  a  captain  in  .Arson's  fleet,  and  agnalized  his 
country  for  scientific  purposes.  In  1799  he  was  bravery  in  the  engagement  with  the  French 
appointed  chief  of  the  administration  of  pris-  fleet  under  Le  Jonquidre  off  Oape  Finisterre^ 
ons,  but  lost  this  office  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  where  he  was  wonndedin  the  shoulder  by  amua- 
Applying  himself  thenceforward  to  literary  la-  ket  ball.  Promoted  successively  to  tiie  ranks  of 
bora,  he  made  numerous  contributions  to  natural  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and  of  {be  white,  he  was 
science.  His  HigMre  naturelle  des  eoquiUee  in  1748  intrusted  with  the  command  of  all  the 
(5  vols.  2d  edition,  Paris,  1824),  and  BtsUnre  des  forces,  naval  and  militaiy,  destined  for  the 
vers  et  des  crustaeis  (2  vols.  2d  edition,  Paris,  East  Indies.  He  made  an  unsuccesdtd  attempt 
1829),  and  his  studies  on  the  vines  of  France,  npon  Pondicherry,  and  returned  to  En^ind  on 
are  bis  principal  achievements.  He  was  made  a  receiving  news  of  the  peace.  In  1751  he  he- 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  the  cen-  came  lord  <xf  the  admiralty  and  an  elder  brother 
tral  agricultural  society,  and  finally,  after  hav-  of  the  Trinity  house,  and  soon  after  the  renewal 
ing  been  inspector  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1755,  was  made 
he  became  professor  at  the /ard^tn  des  plantet  successively  vice-admhiil  of  the  blue  and  of  the 
at  Paris.  He  was  a  zealous  worker  in  the  realms  white.  He  was  despatched  to  cruise  on  the 
of  science,  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  warm  and  shores  of  Newfoundluid,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
^enerous  friend.  Roland,  under  whose  admin-  teroepting  a  French  squadron,  which,  however, 
istration  he  had  served,  and  who  perished  with  escaped  from  him  by  passing  through  the  straits 
bis  wife  on  the  guillotine,  made  him  guardian  of  Belleiale;  but  he  fell  in  with  and  captured 
of  their  daughter.  Bosc  published  memoirs  of  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys,  of  64  guns  each,  taking 
the  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  and  succeeded  in  prisoner,  for  the  third  time,  M.  de  Hoquart, 
obtaining  for  Mile.  Roland  the  confiscated  prop-  the  commander  of  the  former.  Advanced  to 
etij  of  her  unfortunate  parents.  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue,  in  1758,  he  was 

B080AN  ALMOGAYER,  Jxtah,  a  Spanish  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval 

poet,  bora  in  Barcelona  towara  the  end  of  the  forces  whic^  took  part  at  the  reduction  of 

15th  century,  died  in  1548.    He  served  in  the  Louisbnrg  and  of  the  whole  island  of  Oape 

armies,  and  figured  at  the  court  of  Charles  Y.  Breton,  and  forhk  services  received  the  thanks 

He  had  published  several  poems,  when  he  met  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  nonunated  a 

at  Granada  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  emi«  privy  coundBon    Being  appointed,  in  1759,  to 
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the  oanunand  of  a  aqiudron  in  the  ICediter-  After  a  ahort  engagement  at  Verona  she  pro- 

ranean,  he  pnrsned  and  engaged  the  French  oeeded  to  Copenhagen,  and  excited  an  immense 

fleet  off  Gape  Lago&  where  he  oaptored  8  of  its  enthnsiaBm  among  the  Danes,  who  offered  her  a 

largest  ships,  hnmed  2  others,  and  totally  rained  very  Incratire  engagement  for  6  jears.    Dedin- 

the  schemes  of  the  French  ooort  for  an  attack  ing  this,  she  next  sang  in  Madrid  with  great 

on  the  Britiah  dominions  in  their  most  vital  enect,  and  in  the  season  of  lB4&-'49,  saocess- 

part     On  his  retom  to  Spithead  with  his  fiillypaased  the  ordeal  of  a  d^bnt  before  a  Pariaan 

Srizea,  and  2,000  prisoners,  he  received  the  free-  andience.    The  next  season  found  her  singing 

om  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  made  at  the  Taoon  theatre  in  Havana^  whence,  in 

governor  of  the  marine  forces,  with  a  salary  of  the  spring  of  1850,  she  came  to  the  United 

£8,000  a  year.    His  last  services  were  in  1760,  States,  where  for  the  next  2  or  8  years  she  was 

in  sharing  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke  the  ar-  one  of  the  reigning  favorites  on  the  operatie 

duous  duty  of  watching  the  remaining  ships  of  stage.    She  then  returned  to  Europe,  and  has 

Conflans'  defeated  fleet  in  the  ports  of  the  bay  since  sung  with  increased  reputation  at  London, 

of  Biscay.    Admiral  Boacawen  was  one  of  the  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  and  other  cities.    A  few 

bravest  of  Seamen,  and  was  styled  by  Horace  years  a^  she  was  married  to  Signer  de  Xin- 

^alpole  the  most  obstinate  of  an  obstinate  davelonis.     ICadame  Bomo    possesses    a  so- 

fkmily.     Lord  Ohatham  thus  eulogized  him:  prano  voice  of  great  compass,  and  of  a  pure 

^  When  I  appl  V  to  other  officers  respecting  and  sympathetic  quality,  wluch  she  knows  now 

any  expedition  I  may  chance  to  projecti  they  to  employ  to  advantage, 
always  raise  difficulties;  Boeoawen  always  finds       BOSIO.  Fs^Ngoia  Josbfh,  baron,  a  Frendi 

expedients.''  sculptor,  bom  in  Monaco,  March  19, 1769,  died 

BOSGOBEL)  an  extra-parochial  liberty  of  July  19, 1846.    He  was  employed  by  Napolecm, 

England.    After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Sept,  and  by  the  successive  Bourbon  and  Orleans 

8,  1661,  King  Charles  IL  took  refhge  in  the  dynasties.    The  bas-relie&  of  the  colunm  on 

manor-house  of  this  place.    The  next  day  he  the  Place  Yend6me,  and  the  equestrian  statue 

concealed  himself  in  a  thick  oak  tree  which  on  the  Place  des  Yictoires,  were  executed  by 

stood  near  by,  and  from  an  acorn  of  this  tree  him.    He  was  director  of  the  Paris  academy 

grew  the  present  '*  royal  oak"  at  BoscobeL  of  fine  arts  when  he  died. 

BOSOOVIOH,  Ruooano  Giusbppb,  an  Ital-       BOSJESMANS,  or  BusHiaEN,  the  name  c^ven 

ian  mathematician  and  physidst,  bom  at  Raga-  by  the  Dutch  to  a  tribe  of  southern  Africa,  be- 

sa.  May  18,  1711,  died  m  Milan,  Feb.  12, 1787.  ^ond  the  boundaries  of  Oape  Colony,  and  on  botii 

Educated  by  the  Jesuita,  he  was  appointed  pro-  sides  of  the  Oranse  river.    In  personal  appear- 

fessor  of  mathematics  in  their  colfege  at  Rome^  ance  they  resemble  the  Hottentots,  are  equally 

and  distinguished  himself  by  publishing  able  dirty  and  repulsive,  but  their  figure  is  smaller  and 

dissertations  on  a  great  variety  of  astronomical,  more  spare,  while  their  wild  and  resdess  life  of 

ph^ical,  and  mathematical  subjects;  also  by  constant  warfare  and  privation  has  g^ven  them 

editing  several  philosophical  poems.    He  was  a  crafty,  wild  look,  at  variance  with  the  easy, 

frequently  called  upon  as  umpire  in  national  stupid  expression  of  the  Hottentot    Their  lan- 

dispntBS,  and  thus  visited  many  states  of  En-  guage  resembles  the  Hottentot  dialect  in  its 

rope,  induding  En^and,  being  everywhere  rfr-  harw,  guttural,  and  snorting  sounds,  but  the 

oeived  with  attention.    After  his  return  from  two  people  do  not  understand  each  oUier.  They 

England,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe-  have  no  fixed  residence,  build  no  dwellings^  but 

matics  at  Pavia,  and  6  years  afterward  profes-  live  in  families  and  roam  about,  resting  under 

8or  of  astronomy  and  optics  at  Milan.    On  the  trees,  bushes,  and  other  ossual  shdt^,  subsst- 

abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  took  ref^  ing  upon  plunder,  eatins  raw  fiesb,  and  yrhetx 

in  Paris,  and  received  a  pension  from  Louis  X  v.,  that  fails  living  on  sni&es,  mice,  grubs,  and 

with  the  office  of  director  of  optics  for  the  sea  vermin.     In  drinkins  Uiey  lie  aown.    Their 

service.    Ten  years  after,  in  1788,  he  obtained  clothing  is  a  mere  weepskin,  although,  when 

leave  to  visit  Italy,  and  at  Bassano  published  they  can  procure  caps  or  other  garments,  they 

5  quarto  volumes  of  mathematical  and  astro-  wear  them.    They  are  armed  with  knives,  small 

nomical  papers.    This  versatile  and  able  man  is  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  which  they  use  with 

chiefly  renowned  for  his  theory  of  a  universal  dexterity. 

law  of  forces,  conceived  in  his  earliest  manhood,       BbSNA-SERAI,  or  SsRAravo,  the  andent 

and  Dublishedattheageof  47.  Tib&riopolUf  a  city  of  European  Turkey,  and 

BOSHUANA.     See  Becbuaxx,  capital  of  theprovince  of  Bosnia,  situated  495 

BOSIO,  ANoioLDri,  an  Italian  opera  smger,  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Constantinople,  with  15,000 
bom  in  Turin,  Aug.  20, 1829.  At  an  early  age  houses,  and  pop.  50,000,  mostiy  Turks  proper, 
she  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for  music,  that  It  is  the  great  commerciid  focus  of  Bosnia,  and 
her  parents  were  induced  to  place  her  under  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Turkey, 
the  instruction  of  Cattaneo,  at  Milan.  Hie  being  the  depot  of  the  ^fteaX  caravan  trade  be- 
best  evidence  of  her  progress  and  talent  for  tween  Tanina  and  Salonica,  and  possessing  tan- 
sin^ngj  was  her  d6but  in  her  15th  year  at  neries  and  manufactories  of  jewelry,  hardware^ 
Milan,  in  Verdi's  Due  Ibicari^  with  decided  and  woollen  goods.  The  waOs  of  the  town  are 
success.  Thenceforth,  young  and  undeveloped  dilapidated;  its  citadel  contains  a  series  of  strong 
as  she  was,  a  series  of  triumphs  awaited  her.  fortresses.    In  1597,  when  Prince  Eugene  cap* 
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tnred  the  plaoe,  he  was  unable  to  take  posses-  lent  race,  are  bred  only  by  the  Tarks.  The 
fiion  of  the  citadeL  chief  occapation  is  agricoltore.  Trade  is  yery 
BOSNIA  (properly  Boska),  the  extreme  limited,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Greeks,  Arme- 
north-westem  province  or  eyidet  of  European  nians,  and  Jews.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
Turkey,  comprising  Bosnia  proper,  Herzegoyi-  mineral  products,  and  anciently  gold  was  ob- 
na,  and  parts  of  Turkish  Croatia  and  Balmatia,  tained  from  them,  but  mining  is  not  followed 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  Save,  W.  by  Dalmatia  as  a  pursuit.  Iron  and  quicksilver  are  found; 
and  the  Adriatic,  E.  by  Servia,  and  S.  by  Al-  marble,  alabaster,  and  coal  may  be  had.  There 
bania  and  Montenegro.  Area  about  28,000  sq.  are  several  towns  beside  the  capital,  Zvomik, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1852  about  870,000  Bosnians,  180,-  Banjaluka,  Mostar,  Derbend,  and  Gradiska. 
000  Groatians,  145,000  Morlaks,  250,000  Turks  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  $800,000. 
proper,  15,000  Greeks,  12,000  Jews,  428,000  BOSPORUS  (Gr.  BonropoO  frequently,  but 
Wallachians,  Hungarians,  Armenians,  Illyrians,  incorrectly,  written  Bobphobus,  a  strait,  or  nar- 
Italians^  Germans,  Gypsies,  and  various  other  row  arm  of  the  sea,  supposed  to  have  been  swum 
tribes;  total,  about  1,400,000.  The  Bosnians  aorofisby  a  heifer,  whence  its  name,  *^the  ford 
proper  are  principally  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  of  the  heifer."  There  are  2  straits,  not  far  re* 
Camolic  churches,  though  many  of  them  are  fol-  moved  the  one  from  the  other,  known  as  the 
lowers  of  Mohammed.  The  Oroatians  are  al-  Thraoian  and  Cinounerian  Bospori ;  the  former 
most  all  members  of  the  Christian  community,  is  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  connecting  the 
with  but  few  Mohammedans,  while  the  Morlaks,  sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euzine,  or  Black 
who  are  the  fiercest  tribe  of  them  all;  are  active-  sea;  the  latter,  or  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  is 
ly  hostile  to  the  Turkish  religion.  The  prov-  the  strait  of  Tenikale,  connecting  the  Blade 
ince,  or  eyalety  is  governed  by  a  vali,  i  e.  sea  with  the  sea  of  Azof.  Both  these  cele- 
yioeroy  orpasha  with  8  tails.  Of  the  other  6  brated  straits  are  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
districts,  Herzek  alone  has  a  governor  of  the  the  former  being  about  16  miles,  from  the  en- 
rank  of  vali  or  viceroy.  Tuzla  is  under  the  trance,  anciently  the  Cyanean  rocks,  to  the 
away  of  a  mutessarif,  or  governor-general,  harbor  of  Constantinople;  the  latter  being 
while  Baqjaluka,  Bihke,  Jeni-]3azar,  and  Trav-  about  20,  from  Cape  Taldi,  on  the  Black  sea,  to 
nik,  are  under  a  sub-governor  or  kaimakan.  Cape  Kamenoi,  in  the  sea  of  Azoi^  the  Falna 
In  the  12th  and  18th  centuries  Bosnia  formed  Mflsotis  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  this,  t^e  2 
part  of  Hungary.  In  1889  it  passed  into  the  straits  have  no  resemblance;  Uie  canal  of  Con- 
bands  of  the  Servian  king  Stephen.  For  a  stantinople  being  singularly  beautiful,  lying 
short  time  subsequent  to  the  king^s  death  the  between  steep  dim,  romantically  wooded,  stuo- 
province  formed  an  independent  government,  ded  with  ruins  of  all  ages  mixed  with  gay  ori- 
nntil  1870,  when  one  of  the  chieftains  seized  ental  erections  of  the  present  day,  and  hav- 
ihe  reins  of  power  as  king  of  Bosnia.  At  the  ing  deep  water  to  the  very  shores ;  the  other 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  Turkey  asserted  being  a  comparatively  wide,  shallow  sound, 
its  claims  upon  the  province,  finally  annex-  between  arid  sand-banks  and  pestilential  la- 
ing  it  in  1528 ;  since  then,  however,  tiie  native  goons. 

claimants  to  power  have  n-equently  caused  dis-  BOSQUE,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  watered 

turbances,  especially  in  1851.    According  to  by  a  river  or  its  own  name  and  by  1  or  2  small 

the  law  Bosnia  is  bonnd  to  frimish  a  contin-  creeks.    It  has  a  hilly  or  undulating  surfiice, 

gent  of  80,000  men,  which,  however,  consists  about  \  of  which  is  covered  by  forests  of  oak, 

actually  only  of  about  80,000.    The  Bosnians  live  oak,  and  cedar.    The  soil  is  a  dark  loam, 

proper  are  unfriendly  toward  strangers,  but  resting  on  beds  of  hard  blue  limestone.    The 

industrious,  temperate,  and  domestic  in  their  county  was  formed  in  1854  from  part  of  Mc- 

babits,  excellent  horsemen,  and  fond  of  fishing  Lennan  county,  and  is  yet  but  thinly  settled, 

and  hunting.    Among  the  Turkish  population,  Pop.  in  1857, 1,017,  of  whom  121  were  slaves, 

the   women    assimilate   much    to   iluropean  Capital,  Meridian. 

manners,  and  go  in  the  streets  unveiled.     The  BOSQUET^  Mabib  Josbfh,  a  marshal  of 

rivers,  beside  &e  frontier  rivei^  the  Save,  which  France,  bom  m  1810,  at  Pan,  in  the  department 

joins  the  Danube,  are  the  Unna,  the  Bosna,  of  Basses  Pvr6n6es.  He  entered  the  polytechnio 

the  Yerbas,  the  Drin,  and  the  Narenta.    The  school  of  raris  in  1829,  the  military  school  at 

country  is  generally  mountainous ;  the  ofisets  Metz  in  1881,  became  lieutenant  of  artillery  in 

of  the  Julian  Alps  intersect  it  everywhere.  1888,  and  in  that  capacity  went  to  Algeria  with 

The  climate  is  mild,  the  summers  warm,  but  the lOtJi regiment ofartallery, in  1884.  Thereon 

the  snow  on  the  summits  not  mdting  until  late  one  occasion,  when  a  small  French  detachment 

in  the  spring  contributes  to  moderate  the  heats,  found  itself  in  a  very  critical  position,  the  com- 

The  natural  products  are  fruits  of  all  kinds,  a  manding  officer  being  at  a  loss  how  to  disengage 

fiery  wine  and  other  liquors;  grain  is  not  much  his  troons,  young  Bosquet  stepped  forward  and 

raised.    The  mountains  are  covered  with  tim-  nroposeci  a  plan  which  led  to  the  total  discom- 

ber,  and  chestnuts  are  so  abundant  that  the  nture  of  the  enemy.  He  was  appointed  lieuten- 

flwine  are  fed  with  them.    The  forests  abound  ant  in  188&  captain  in  1889,  major  in  1842, 

in  game  and  the  rivers  in  fish.    The  cattle  are  lieut-colonel  in  1845,  colond,  and  soon  after, 

of  good  breed,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  tiie  xmder  the  auspices  of  the  republican  govern- 

stock,  and  horses,  of  whidi  there  is  an  excel-  ment,  general  of  brigade,  in  1848.    During  the 
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campaign  of  Eal^'lia  in  1851,  he  w»  wounded,  BOSSIER^  a  paiiali  in  the  H.  W.  part  of 
at  the  head  of  hia  hn|pde,  while  atonning  the  Lonisiana,  hordering  on  Arkanaas^  and  contain!- 
defile  of  MonagaL  Hia  promotion  to  the  rank  ing  1,066  aq.  milea.  Bed  river,  which  fc^ms  its 
of  general  of  diviaion  was  pat  off  in  conaequence  Ik  hoondar^,  ia  nayigated  by  ateamboata  aa  ftr 
of  liis  reaerve  toward  Looia  N^wleon,  bat  aa  the  ^  raft^"  an  immenae  maaa  of  drift-wood 
when  troopfl  were  aent  to  the  war  in  Torkey  and  treea  broni^  down  by  the  onrrent  and 
he  obtained  the  oommand  of  the  aecond  diviaion*  lodged  in  the  diannel,  jnat  on  the  borden  of 
At  tiie  battle  of  the  Alma  he  execnted  the  thia  pariah.  Boasier  waa  formed  oat  of  the 
flanking  attack  of  the  iVench  riffht  wing  npon  western  part  of  Olaibome  parish.  It  haa  a 
the  Rossian  lefL  with  a  apeed  and  energy  popnlation  of  6,963,  of  whom  4^465  are  alavea. 
praised  by  the  Roaaiana  themaelTea,  and  even  BOSSUET,  Jaoquib  BftRiOHS,  the  moat  re- 
aaoceeded  in  bringing  hia  artiJlerythroogh  path-  nowned  pnlpit  orator  of  fVttioe,  and  eqoally 
leaa  and  i^parently  impracUoable  ravinea  ap  eminent  as  a  theologian,  bom  at  Dijon,  Gegi, 
to  the  plateau.  It  most,  however,  be  added  27, 1637,  died  in  Pana,  April  1^  1704..  After 
that  on  this  occasion  his  own  nomerical  force  a  preliminary  education  in  the  college  of  the 
greatly  aurpaaaed  that  of  the  enemy.  At  Bahk  Jeeoita  of  DHon,  he  waa  aent  to  the  college  of 
klava  he  hastened  to  disengage  the  English  Navarre,  at  Pans,  where  he  npeat  10  yeara  in 
right  wing,  BO  that  the  remainder  of  the  £ng-  the  moat  laborious  stadiea  for  the  priesthood, 
lish  light  cavalry  was  enabled  to  retreat  under  Hia  raiiua  elidted  goieral  admiration  aoon 
the  cover  of  hia  troops,  while  the  Rossiana  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  he  was  only  16 
were  compelled  to  atop  their  pursuit  At  yeara  old  when  he  dazadea  by  hia  doqaeoce  the 
Inkerman  he  waa  ready  early  in  the  morning  utorary  people  of  the  h6tol  de  Bambouillet. 
to  support  the  English  with  8  battaliona  and  2  Hia  first  ecclesiastical  appointment  was  in 
batteries.  This  onbr  being  declined,  be  posted  the  oi^adty  of  canon  to  the  cathedral  of  Msta, 
aa  reserves,  in  the  rear  of  the  Engiiah  right  where  he  rose  aubaequentlv  to  the  ranks  of 
wing,  8  French  brigadea,  with  2  of  wnich,  at  11  archdeacon  and  dean.  As  the  Huguenots  were 
6*diSck,  he  advanced  to  the  line  of  battle,  thua  at  that  period  the  chief  sectaries,  to  whose  con- 
forcing  the  Russians  to  £b11  back.  But  for  thia  version  Catholic  aeal  was  especially  directed, 
■uccor,  the  English  would  have  been  com-  the  vehemence  of  Bosauet's  character  sooadis- 
pletely  destroyed,  since  they  had  all  their  troopa  tinguished  him  in  that  function.  In  1665  he 
engaged  and  no  more  raaervea  to  draw  upon,  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  catechism  of  the  Hu- 
while  the  Russians  had  16  battaliona  not  yet  goenots;  and  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of 
toudied.  As  ohief<^the  corps  destined  to  cover  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  mother,  who 
the  allied  forces  on  the  slope  of  the  Tchemaya,  nominated  him  in  1661  to  deliver  the  Ad- 
Boamiet  constantly  distinguiahed  himself  by  vent  sermon  at  the  Louvre.  The  following 
quickness,  vigilance^  and  activity.  He  took  part  year  he  delivered  the  Lent  sermon,  and  the 
in  the  storming  of  the  Malakof^  and  after  that  fiiune  of  hia  doquence  aoon  spread  from  the 
event  was  madeamarshal,  and  in  1866  a  senator,  court  circle  to  a  widar  public  It  was  not, 
BOSSI,  GinsBFPB  Oablo  Aubbuo,  baron,  however,  tiU  1668,  when  he  ^ironounced  a  dia- 
an  Italian  politician  and  poet,  bom  iN'ov.  15,  course  on  the  occasion  of  Turenne's  joining  the 
1758,  at  Turin,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  20, 1828.  CathoHo  church,  that  he  came  into  dfeotive  &- 
When  only  18  years  old  he  made  a  succeasM  vor  with  tike  king,  althoi^  the  monardh  had 
d6but  as  a  dramatist.  In  1792  he  waa  sent  on  a  already  on  a  previoua  o<^a8ion  oompllmented 
diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin,  and  a  few  months  Bossuet^s  ii^er  f<^  possessing  such  a  sen. 
later  to  St  Petersburg.  In  1796  King  Ohariea  The  conversion  of  Tur^e  had  been  effected  by 
Emanuel  lY.  appoiiSed  him  his  agent  near  a  book  called  **An  Ezpoaition  ci  the  Doo- 
Qen.  Bonaparte.  He  acted  a  aomewhat  con-  trine  of  the  Cathoiio  Church  on  Matters  of 
ffpicuoua  part  in  the  various  changea  imposed  Controversv,''  expresdy  written  by  Bosauet  for 
upon  the  Sardinian  statea  by  the  directory  the  Tnarahars  instruction,  and  instrumental  the 
and  the  consular  government  of  France ;  and  same  year  in  tiie  oonversion  of  the  marquis  de 
finally  was,  with  C&rlo  Giulio  and  Carlo  Bo1>-  CourciUon,  afterward  abb^of  Dangean.  It  was 
ta,  a  member  of  the  triumvirate  which  gov-  only  8  years  aftaward,  in  1671,  that,  in  com- 
emed  Redmont  previoua  to  its  annexation  pUance  with  Turenne^a  urgent  invitation,  Boa- 
in  1802.  Some  2  yeara  later  he  entered  suet  consented  to  publish  the  book.  It  was 
the  French  civil  service,  and  waa  appinnted  speedily  translated  into  Latin,  German,  En^ish, 
prefect  of  Ain.  In  1810  he  waa  made  a  Italian,  and  Duteh.  It  received  the  formal  ap- 
barcm  of  the  empire^  and  promoted  to  the  proval  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  by  2  sucoesaive 
prefecture  of  Manche,  which  post  he  keot  on  nrieft  on  Nov.  22.  1678  and  July  12, 1679,  the 
the  first  restoration;  but  having,  in  March,  sanctionof  the  Gallican  clergy  in  their  assembly 
1815,  adhered  to  Napoleon,  he  was  dismissed  of  1682,  and  finally  ^ve  rise  to  the  memorable 
on  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  He  conference  between  Boasuet  and  Claude,  one  d 
wrote  aome  lyrical  poema,  and  also  Vlndvp^n-  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Reformed 
dema  Afnericctna  (1785),  La  Olanda  pae^cch  church  in  France.  The  *^  History  of  the  Yari- 
to^  in  2  cantos,  and  OromcmOy  in  12  cantos,  giv-  ations  of  the  Protestants,"  which  waa  first  pulh 
ing  a  description  of  the  principal  events  in  the  lished  in  1688,  has  since  become  more  cele^ 
French  revolution.  brated,  aa  the  most  inqportant  of  all  hia  oontJNh 
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Teraial  works,  by  which  Gibbon  in  his  vonnger  rid  of  the  duchess  de  la  Yallidre,  ■  order  to 
years  was  converted  to  the  faith  ot  Rome,  transfer  his  affection  to  a  new  favoA,  he  waa 
Louis  first  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Condom,  •  greatly  assisted  by  the  intervention  A  Bossaetg 
and  a  year  later  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  who  procured  the  discarded  nustresA  place  in 
teacher  of  the  daimhin.  In  1672  he  was  made  a  convent,  and  preached  a  brilh^nt  winon  on 
a  member  of  the  French  academy,  which  body  her  retirement.  France,  or  ra&er  B  clergy, 
considered  him  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  was  then  engaged  in  an  importanV  dispute 
Already  he  was  the  most  admired  and  popu-  wiUi  the  church  of  Rome,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
lar  j>reacher  of  the  capital.  Orowds  filled  king  to  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  in  his 
the  aisles  of  the  churches  where  it  was  expect-  kingdom.  The  church  maintainedthat  they  were 
ed  that  he  would  lift  his  voice,  and  the  most  ecclesiastical  property  belonging  to  the  church, 
eminent  people  vied  with  each  other  in  their  but  the  king  asserted  that  they  bdonged  to  his 
eagerness  to  become  his  listeners.  Nor  was  the  dominion.  An  extraordinary  assembly  of  der- 
excitement  destitute  of  that  stimulus  which  ri-  gy  was  convoked  in  1682,  to  settle  the  matter, 
yalry  gives  to  every  public  feeling,  and  both  which  Bossuet  opened  with  an  eloquent  dis- 
preacher  and  hearer  derived,  no  doubt,  from  course  in  the  interest  of  the  king.  The  result 
the  rising  fame  of  Bourdaloue,  an  impulse— the  was  a  decision  on  the  same  side,  expressed  in  a 
one  to  increased  exertion,  and  the  other  to  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Colbert, 
more  intense  admiration.  Bossuet's  appoint-  although  ascribed  to  Bossuet,  and  which  have 
ment  as  preceptor  to  the  prince  caused  him  to  become  highly  important  in  ecdedastical  histo- 
relinquish  hisbishopria  inlieu  of  which  hete-  ry.  The  Ist  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
ceived  the  priory  of  rlessis-Grisnon  and  the  the  temporal  power  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
abbey  of  St.  Lucien  de  Beauvais^  rich  benefice  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  popes ;  the  2d 
which  he  devoted  to  charitj.  His  sub-precep-  confirmed  this  temporal  independence  by  the 
tor  was  Huet,  afterward  bishop  oi  Avranches,  act  of  the  Gallican  church ;  the  8d  commanded 
under  whose  supervision  the  well-known  Del-  the  dersy  to  respect  it;  and  the  4th  claimed 
phin  classics,  in  tuum  urtnimmi  principU^  that  "although  the  pope  had  the  principal  voice 
were  prepared.  Bossuet  wrote,  for  the  same  in  matters  of  faith,  his  decisions  were  still  not 
object,  his  Diacoun  9ur  rhistairs  universelU^  irrevocable,  at  least  if  they  were  not  confirmed 
which  was  published  in  1681.  It  won  a  high  by  the  consent  of  the  church."  This  last  was, 
reputation  at  the  time,  and  continues  to  be  re-  in  fisict,  an  attack  upon  the  supremacy  of  the 
published,  though  it  has  grave  defects  both  as  pope,  and  exposed  Bossuet  to  cnarges  of  error 
a  philosophy  and  a  historical  narrative.  Yet  and  heresy.  But  Bossuet  was  too  powerful  in 
there  are  passages  in  it  of  wonderftd  rhetorical  himself,  and  too  powerful  in  the  &vor  of  the 
skill,  and  to  these,  no  doubt,  more  than  its  gen-  French  monarch,  to  fear  the  power  of  the  Yat- 
eral  merits,  it  has  been  indebted  for  its  success,  lean.  As  strongly  as  he  asserted  the  independ- 
The  first  part  is  a  rapid  abridgment  of  the  chief  ence  of  kings,  however,  he  did  not  believe  in 
fiicts  of  universal  history;  the  second  part  de-  the  independence  of  the  individual  conscience, 
monstrates  the  trutJis  of  Christianity,  andi^ords  Toward  the  Protestants  he  was  excessively  se- 
the  author  a  fine  opportunity  for  his  peculiar  vere,  although,  in  a  correspondence  with  Leib- 
power ;  and  the  thira.part  expounds  the  causes  nitz,  he  profeaaed  a  wish  to  see  a  junction  of 
of  the  rise  and  fiedl  of  nations,  but  is  not  wholly  the  liUtheran  and  Catholic  churches,  while  he 
satisfactory.  The  siime  year  in  which  the  book  resisted  the  quietism  (if  the  amiable  and  gifted 
was  printed  Louis  XIY.  testified  his  gratitude  to  Fdn^lon,  and  of  his  friend  Madame  Guyon,  with 
Bossuet  by  conferring  upon  him  the  bishopric  ffreat  vehemence.  F6n41on  had  been  his  be- 
of  Meaux,  beside  which  place  he  held  tiie  other  loved  disciple,  but  on  the  publication  of  hia 
distinguished  posts  of  principal  of  the  college  of  "  Maxims  of  the  Bunts"  he  published  his  Jfo-^ 
Kavarre,  waraen  of  the  Sorbonne,  councillor  of  lotion  du  Quietisme  and  engaged  in  a  bitter 
state,  and  first  almoner  to  the  duchess  of  Bur-  and  inveterate  controvert  with  him,  which 
gundy.  But  his  "  Universal  History"  was  not  ended  in  F6n61on's  dismission  from  court,  and 
the  only  work  he  prepared  for  the  dauphin.  A  his  condemnation  at  Rome.  The  suspicion  that 
treatise,  De  la  eannaistanee  de  Dieu  et  de  wi-  the  '^  Telemachus"  of  Fen^lon,  not  yet  minted, 
fnhne^  another  on  logic,  and  a  third  on  the  as  prepared  for  the  grandson  of  the  king,  to 
Politigrue  tirie  dee  propree  paroles  de  V&fi-  whom  he  was  mentor,  was  but  a  disguised  sat- 
ture  Sainte^  are  to  be  enumerated  among  ire  on  the  court  and  its  monarch,  contributed 
his  works ;  the  first  relating  to  the  soul,  the  to  the  success  of  Uie  bishop  of  Meaux  against 
body,  the  union  of  the  two,  and  of  the  dif-  the  archbishop  of  Cambray.  Subsequently  to 
ference  between  God  and  man ;  the  second  em*  this  rigid  manifestation  of  his  zeal  he  took  an 
bracing  a  description  of  the  three  operations  of  active  part  in  bringing  forward  the  measures 
the  human  understanding,  conception,  judg-  which  led  Louis  XI Y.  to  a  repeal  of  the  edict 
ment,  and  reason ;  and  the  third  containing  the  of  Nantes,  and  he  consented  to  the  persecution 
doctrines  of  tradition  and  authority  on  the  right  of  the  Protestants  which  followed  that  act.  He 
of  kings.  His  8  catechisms,  his  translations  of  was  at  last  admonished  by  failing  health  to  re- 
church  hymns,  and  his  formulas  of  prayer,  are,  lax  his  vigor  in  the  discharge  of  high  official 
doubtless,  to  be  referred  to  the  same  period,  functions.  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  how- 
In  the  delicate  negotiation  by  which  Louis  got  ever,  withdrawn  more  and  more  from  poU- 
vOLi  m.— p-36 
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ties,  was  devoted  to  labors  of  piet^  and  love.  bor.     It  was  bj  invitation  from  Blaekstotie 

A  life  of  Boflsaet  was  written  by  Bongny  (Paris^  that  Winthrop  and  hia  associates  removed  from 

1761),  and  in  En^ish  by  Oharles  Batler.    The  Oharlestown  to  the  peninsala,  the  excellenoe  of 

posthomoQs  memoirs  of  Bossnet  by  the  abb6  the  water  at  the  latter  place,  and  its  abnndanoe, 

LeDien,  recently  published  (4  vols.  Paris,  1856  being  the  chief  inducement  to  the  change. 

-57),  contain  interesting  information  on  his  Blackstone  soon  left  the  colony,  and  his  lands 

public  career.    Numerous  editions  of  Bossuet's  were  purchased  by  the  settlers.    More  than  6(y 

writings  have  been  published,  all  more  or  less  years  later,  the  last  Indian  claim  to  any  portion 

complete;  but  the  best,  probably,  is  that  in  12  of  the  territory  was  extinguished  by  the  pay- 

▼ok,  large  octave,  Paris,  1835-^87.    The  Yer-  ment  of  *'a  valuable  sum  of  money"  to  the 

sallies  e£tion  of  1815-*19  is  in  47  vols.  8vo,  claimants    The  Indian  name  of  the  peninsula, 

including  Bossuet^s  biography  Qn  4  vols.)  by  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  the  highest  authority, 

Oardinal  de  Bausset,  of  which  a  German  trans-  was  Mtuhauwomuk.    ShawmtU^  he  says,  **  is 

lation  wpeared  in  1880.    The  oldest  edition,  merely  an  abbreviation.    The  meaning  of  the 

that  of  raris,  1747-*58,  is  in  20  vols.  name  is  probably  f^  country,  free  land,  or 

BOSSUT,  Ohablis,  a  French  geometer,  bom  land  uncLgdmed.    I  have  been  led  to  this  con- 

Aug.  11, 1780,  at  Tarare,  near  Lyons,  died  Jan.  dusion   b^  a  comparison   of  certain  Indian 

14, 1814.    He  assisted  D'Alembert  in  writing  phrases  with  their  corresponding  English.  The 

the  mathematical  articles  for  the  Bncydcpedie^  notion  that  the  name  signified  a  spring  of  fresh 

became  royal  professor  of  hydraulics,  and  was  water   appears  to   be   entirely   coniecturaL" 

admitted  to  the  academv  when  only  80  years  Trimountainy  or    Tramaunt^  was  the   name 

of  a^.    In  1792  he  published   Meeanique  en  given  to  the  peninsula  because  of  the  bold  ap- 

general;  in  1795,  a  Oour$  eomplet  ds  mathMnor  pearance  of  certain  eminences  on  it    Some  of 

Uqudy  and,  in  1802,  an  Euai  iur  VhuUnre  det  the  most  noted  of  the  colonists  were  from  lin- 

mathhnatt^iiM.    This  last  book,  translated  into  colnshire,  and  it  had  from  the  first  been  their 

English  and  German,  became  the  occasion  of  intention  to  give  the  name  of  Boston  to  their 

bitter  criticism  from  many  living  mathemati-  chief  settiement,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 

cians  mentioned  in  it,  but  not  satisfied  witii  the  Ck>tton,  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's  church,  in  the 

part  allotted  to  them.    He  also  wrote  other  Lincolnshire  Boston.    Boston  is  a  contraction 

mathematical  works,  and  pubUahed  an  edition  of  BotolphVtown,  and  the  English  Boston,  or 

of  Pascal.  Bostonstow,  took  its  name  from  a  monastery 

BOSTON,  a  game  of  cards  played  by  4  per-  founded  by  the  Saxon  St.  Botolph,  A.  D.  664. 

sons,  with  2  packs  of  cards.     The  cards  are  So  that  the  capital  of  Puritanism  derived  its 

never  shuffled ;  one  of  the  packs  is  dealt,  and  name  from  a  Catholic  saint ;  but  inasmuch  as 

the  other  cut  alternately  to  determine  the  trump,  Botolph  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners,  and  his 

which  governs  the  game.    The  dealer  deals  5  appellation  comes  from  2  Saxon  words  signify- 

cards  to  each  player  twice,  and  8  the  last  time  in^  boat  and  help,  the  name  is  not  inappro- 

around.    If  the  first  player  can  make  5  tricks,  pnate  to  a  place  which  has  become  distinguished 

he  says,  ^  I  «>  Boston ;"  and  hb  competitors  for  its  commerce.    Much  of  the  early  history 

may  overbid  him  by  saying,  ^*  I  ffo  6,  7, 8,  9, 10,  of  the  town  belongs  to  tiie  history  of  the  colony 

11, 12,  or  18,"  as  the  hand  of  each  may  warrant  of  Massachusetts,  and  will  be  found  under  thi2t 

Should  either  of  them  fail  to  make  the  number  of  head.    We  have  the  usual  accounts  of  hardships 

tricks  he  "bids  "for,  he  must  pay  to  each  compet-  endured  from  severity  of  dinuite,  scarcity  of 

itor  a  forfeit  regulated  by  a  card  ^prices,  which  food,  and  human  contention.    The  growth  of 

must  be  pre{M^Bd  beforehand.    Without  such  a  the  place  was  dow,  and  some  time  elapsed 

card  Boston  cannot  be  played.    It  is  the  most  before  Boston  had  a  decided  predominance  over 

complicated  of  all  games  of  cards.    It  b  said  to  some  other  towqs  in  tiie  colony.    Watertown, 

have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Dr.  Frank-  in  1681,  was  assessed,  for  a  special  purpose,  as 

lin,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city.  high  as  Boston,  and  Oharlestown  and  Dorches- 

B08T0N,  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  ter  but  10  shillings  less  each.  Even  in  1688  the 

of  Massachusetts,  tiie  chief  city  of  New  England,  place  is  called  a  hamlet,  and  stated  to  have  but 

and  the  second  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  20  or  80  houses^  by  one  who  then  visited  it. 

commerce^  situated  inlat.  42®  21'  24"  N.,  long.  Tet  it  was  thought  much  of  by  the  more  aris- 

71^  8'  58"  W.,  at  the  western  extremity  of  ILissa-  tocratio  class  of  Puritans  in  England,  and  but 

chusetts  bay.  It  dates  from  Sept.  7  (O.  S.),  1680,  for  the  outbreak  at  home,  occasioned  by  Laud's 

when  the  &^  settiement  was  made  there  by  a  interference  with  the  religion  of  Scotiand,  many 

E>rtion  of  the  company  which  came  from  Eng-  of  them  would  probi^ly  have  there  taken  up 
nd  that  vear  with  John  Winthrop.  The  Fly-  their  abode.  Tne  town  records  begin  about 
mouth  pilgrims  became  acquainted  with  the  1684,  and  the  ink  with  which  some  of  the  en- 
peninsula  In  1621,  and  regretted  that  it  had  tries  were  then  made,  by  John  Winthrop^a  own 
not  sooner  been  known  to  them.  The  onlvper-  hand,  is  yet  bright,  at  the  end  of  %i  centuries, 
son  rending  there  in  1680  was  William  Black-  an  emblem  of  his  name.  The  officers  who  sub- 
stone,  or  Blaxton,  supposed  to  have  been  an  sequently  were  known  as  '*  selectmen,"  were  in 
Episcopal  deroyman,  and  to  have  arrived  about  existence  in  1684,  but  how  the  institution 
1625.  David  Thomson  and  Samuel  Maverick  originated  is  unknown,  though  it  is  impossible 
hved  on  2  islands  in  what  is  now  Boston  bar-  to  magnify  its  importance.   The  selectmen  man- 
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aged  local  affiurs  mncli  after  the  same  waj  that  in  which  the  number  of  fkinilies  is  stated  at 
18  now  done  in  most  New  England  towns.  The  1,600,  and  it  is  added  that  not  20  houses  con- 
town  meetings  begin  to  be  of  importance  at  this  tained  10  rooms  each.  When  the  general  coart 
date.  There  were  agrarian  laws  adopted,  ao-  voted  £1,890  for  the  rebuilding  of  Harvard 
cording  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  the  college,  Boston  paid  £800.     In  anticipation 

<  division  of  lands  receiving   much  attention*  of  attacks  from  the  Dutch,  in  16?2,  extensive 

Speculation  in  land  was  earlj  commenced  in  fortifications    were     commenced.      ^^Philip^s 

Boston.    The  first  grand  Jury  of  the  country  war''   began   in   1675,    when   Indian   scalps 

^  met  at  Boston,  Sept.  1, 1686,  and  presented  100  were   for   the   first  time  brought    to    Bos- 

'  offences.    The  church  of  Boston  was  much  ton,  as  also  were  the  heads  of  some  of  the 

troubled  about  Roger  Williams  and  his  heresy,  unfortunate   natives.    Some    Indians    having 

and  findinff  him  resolute,  handed  him  over  to  been  tried  at  Boston,  and  acquitted,  tibe  people 

i  the  geuend  court,  which  satisfiiotorily  demon-  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  lynching 
strated  the  evil  nature  of  his  opinions  by  ban-  them ;  and  one  Indian  was  put  to  death  by 
i^inghim.  The  Antinomian  controversy  broke  torture,  to  appease  the  mob.  Quakers,  and 
out  in  1686,  the  occasion  of  it  being  the  action  others  of  the  townsmen  who  refused  to  serve 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  superior  against  the  natives,  were  compelled  to  run  the 
understanding,  whose  conduct  greatly  vexed  gauntlet  Tdey  were  Boston  men  who  led  the 
the  church.  Boston  took  the  liberal  side,  and  van  in  the/famous  attack  on  the  Narraganset 
the  controversy,  by  causing  her  to  lose  some  of  fort,  and  ihe  town  is  said  to  have  suffered 
her  best  citisens,  retarded  her  growth.  Free  nearly  5 /times  as  much  as  any  other  place 
schools  were  established,  the  town  paying  lib-  from  theAvar.  Liberty  to  establish  a  printing 
erally  for  their  support,  and  Indians  being  press  in/the  town  had  been  granted  m  167^^ 
taught  gratis.  Negro  slaves  were  first  brought  with  2  Jninisters  for  censors ;  and  a  printing 
to  the  town  in  1646,  much  to  the  people's  an-  house  y^as  opened  iti  1676  by  John  Foster,  a 
ger.  A  malignant  disease  raged  in  1646,  and  graduate  of  Harvard  college.  He  printed  the 
the  colonists  were  much  plagued  by  the  Episco-  histQifies  of  the  Indian  wars  written  by  Hub- 
palians,  who  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  de-  baid  and  Mather.  In  Nov.  1676,  happened 
mand  equality  of  privileges  with  their  neigh-  a:^fire,  which  destroyed  46  dwellings,  a  church, 
bors.  In  1661,  the  place  is  described  by  an  /itnd  other  buildings.  There  being  no  fire  de- 
eye-witness  as  very  flourishing,  and  the  streetsz/partment,  the  inhabitants  were  favored  with  a 
as  filled  with  children.  The  first  great  fic^'  rain,  or  the  confiagration  would  have  been 
occurred  in  1664,  but  no  light  is  thrown  on/Rs  more  extensive.  A  fire  department  was  then 
ravages.  Mrs.  Anne  Hibbins,  a  widow,  an^aid  organized,  but  not  with  much  immediate  effect ; 
to  have  been  a  sister  of  Governor  Bellinmam,  for,  in  1679,  another  conflagration  swept  away 
was  hanged  in  1666  for  witchcraft.  Whfl,  two  80  dwellings  and  70  warehouses.  The  loss 
years  later,  the  general  court  made  yaw  for  was  estimated  at  £200,000.  The  cry  of  *'in- 
the  punishment  of  Quakers.  2  of  th#  Boston  cendiaries"  then  commenced,  and  ever  since 
members  dissented ;  but  8  Qnaker&^ere  exe-  has  been  kept  up.  These  evils  were  regarded  as 
outed  on  the  common,  for  which^e  colony  direct  visitations  for  the  sins  of  the  town.  The 
generally,  and  not  Boston  specially,  is  to  be  held  war  waged  by  the  house  of  Stuart  f^ainst  the 
responsible.  When  Goffe  and  Whalley,  tJie  English  constitution,  was  severely  felt  m  Boston, 
two  regicides  best  known  in  America,  came  to  and  during  tlje  reign  of  James  IL,  and  under 
Boston,  in  1660,  they  were  openly  entertained  Uierule  of  his  proconsuls,  Dudley  and  Andros, 
by  the  principal  inhabitants,  Boston  sullenly  the  town  lived  under  a  tyranny.  Tet  James's 
acquiesced  in  the  restoration,  but  Charles  11.  ^declaration  of  indulgence"  was  well  re- 
was  not  proclaimed  there  until  14  months  after  ceived  there,  and  the  churches  held  a  thanks- 
bis  arriw  at  London.  The  town  became  the  giving  on  its  accounL  On  April  18,  1689, 
bead-quarters  of 'that  opposition  to  the  home  the  people  of  Boston  rose  agiunst  the  gov- 
govemment  which  was  to  last  until  the  separa-  ernment^  and  overthrew  it.  In  no  part  of  the 
tion  of  the  two  countries.  Down  to  the  date  of  British  empire  was  the  revolution  of  1688  more 
the  English  revolution  there  was  a  constant  an-  warmly  supported  than  in  Boston.  An  acces- 
tagonism,  sometimes  fierce  in  its  manifestation,  sion  to  the  population  was  made  during  the 
between  the  colony  and  the  royal  government,  rule  of  Andros,  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
and  which  was  most  intensely  felt  in  Boston.  Huguenot  exUea,  among  them  being  Pierre 
A  description  of  Boston  in  1671  shows  that  Bandoin,  ancestor  of  the  Bowdoins,  one  of  the 
the  town  had  much  increased  in  numbers  and  nation's  historical  fSeunilies.  Piratical  depreda- 
wealth,  inasmuch  as  8  meeting-houses  hardly  tions  having  caused  much  loss  to  the  place,  an 
sufficed  for  its  spiritual  wants,  and  church-go-  armed  vessel  was  despatched,  which  succeeded 
ing  was  then  all  but  universal.  The  streets  in  bringing  in  the  depredators,  ten  of  whom 
were  large^  and  many  of  them  paved  with  were  hanged.  The  witchcraft  delusion  raged  in 
pebble  stones.  The  buildings  were  fair  and  1692  in  Boston,  as  in  other  parts  of  New  £ng- 
handsome.  some  being  of  stone,  and  one  is  land.  In  1696,  the  town's  churches  were  much 
mentionea  that  cost  £8,000.  The  town  is  said  agitated  by  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
to  be  rich  and  populous.  The  next  year  a  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  marrv  the 
report  was  made  to  the  Engli^  government  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  they  decided  it 
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in  the  negative^  which  deoidan  was  Mowed  by  tended  by  30,000  penool  The  town  was  the 
the  enactment  of  severe  laws  ag^nst  marriages  scene  of  great  riots  in  1747,  in  consequence  of 
of  affinity,  by  the  general  conrt  The  winter  some  of  Uie  citijsens  haTing  been  impressed  by 
of  1607-'98  was  long  remembered  for  its  sever*  Com.  Knowles,  and  then  was  displayed  thi^ 
ity,  snow  falling  more  than  20  times,  and  the  fierce  spirit  which,  80  years  later,  and  nnder 
harbor  beinar  firosen  np  anite  oat  to  the  sea,  for  proper  guidance,  was  destined  to  accomplish 
9  months.  Trade  snffereo,  and  the  people  were  anch  great  things.  The  first  Bibles  that  were 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  famine.  A  bitter  ao«  published  in  Boston  are  supposed  to  have  up' 
count  of  the  place,  written  by  an  Englishman  peared  in  1740,  clandestinely,  owing  to  Eof^iah' 
who  visited  it  at  the  close  of  the  century,  speaks  restrictions.  The  first  theatrical  performance  was 
of  the  buildinffs  being  like  tiie  women,  neat  and  in  1760,  Otwav^s  ^^  Orphan^'  bemg  the  piece  se- 
handflome,  and  of  the  streets  being  of  pebble,  lected.  This  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  which 
like  the  hearts  of  the  men.  Lord  Bellamont,  who  prevented  any  more  dramatic  exhibitioDs  for  S6 
came  over  as  royal  governor  in  1699,  was  very  years.  The  Ust  of  letters  remaining  in  the  Bos- 
popular  with  the  Bostonians.  A  list  of  all  the  ton  post  office,  containing  851  names,  was  pub- 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  was  made  in  1708,  and  lished  for  the  first  time,  Jan.  80,  1755.  ]Nov. 
they  were  found  to  be  110  in  number.  Long  18, 1755,  the  town  was  ^^dreadfiilly  shaken^  by 
wharf  was  commenced  in  1710,  running  800  the  ooonrrence  of  an  earthquake,  perhaps  the 
feet  into  the  harbor.  A  severe  fire  happened  in  severest  ever  known  in  New  Ensland,  and  by 
1711,  burning  100  edifices,  including  the  first  which  great  damage  was  done,  and  much  fright 
church  that  had  been  erected  in  Boston,  after  caused.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  series 
the  rude  hut  which  had  witnessed  the  primi-  of  shocks  which  at  that  time  were  sluJcing  a 
tive  devotions  of  the  earliest  settlers.  Several  large  part  of  our  globe,  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
persons  were  killed,  and  others  wounded,  by  Fez,  and  the  most  terrible  of  which  took 
the  blowing  up  of  houses,  and  a  number  of  place  at  Lisbon.  Boston  experienced  her  fiill 
sailors  perished  while  piously  endeavoring  to  save  share  of  the  effects  of  the  ^^old  French  war,^ 
the  church  bell.  Mad  routes  were  at  this  date  and  at  one  time  a  large  force  was  assembled 
establi8hedatBoston,runningbotheastandwe8t  there.  March  20,  1760,  ^*the  great  fire*' 
John  Campbell  was  appointed  first  postmaster,  broke  out,  consuming  849  buildings,  the  entire 
nnder  an  act  of  parliament  establishinff  a  general  property  destroyed  being  valued  at  £100,000. 
post  office  in  North  America.  He  had  previ-  Belief  was  sent  to  the  s^ferers  from  the  other 
onsly  been  colonial  postmaster.  What  is  known  colonies  and  from  England.  The  case  of  writs  of 
as  **  the  great  snow  storm*'  occurred  Feb.  1717,  assistance,  which  began  what  we  (roecifically  call 
and  for  the  time  suspended  intercourse  of  the  American  revolution,  was  tried  at  Boston  in 
neighbor  with  neighbor.  Some  of  the  Scotch-  1761.  James  Otis  so  distinguished  himself 
Irish  settied  in  Botiton  in  1720,  and  introduced  therein,  that  he  became  the  mostinfiuential  man 
the  linen  mannfacture,  which  excited  much  in-  of  the  town^  and  was  aM  to  have  governed  it 
terest  and  was  greativ  encouraged,  spinning  for  the  next  10  years.  At  the  first  news  of  tiie 
schools  being  established.  Boston  had  often  been  intention  of  the  British  government  to  apply  its 
ravaged  by  the  small-pox,  one  of  the  severest  revenue  system  comprehensively  to  the  colonies, 
scourges  of  our  ancestors^  and  when,  in  1721,  it  Boston  assumed  that  determined  stand  in  behalf 
again  broke  out  virulentiy,  the  celebrated  Dr.  of  liberty  and  law  which  gave  her  so  impos- 
Zabdiel  Boylston  determined  to  introdnce  inocu-  ing  a  part  in  the  birth  of  the  nation,  and  bron^t 
lation.  He  encountered  an  opposition  as  savage  upon  her  the  weight  of  England's  power.  The 
and  malignant  as  ever  waitea  on  any  benevolent  town  meetings  of  the  ten  years  that  preceded 
reform,  and  which  will  even  disadvantageously  the  battie  of  Lexington  were  among  the  most 
compare  with  that  which  was  experienced  by  important  public  assemblies  mentioned  in  his- 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  in  England.  The  medical  toiy,  tried  by  the  consequences  of  their  language 
men  were  especially  venomous.  It  was  owing  and  deeds,  while  the  action  of  the  principal  men 
to  the  infinence  of  Gotten  Mather  that  Dr.  of  Boston,  including  the  clergy,  was  such  as 
Boylston  was  allowed  to  proceed,  a  &ct  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  leaders  of 
should  be  remembered  when  that  eccentric  the  country  party  in  the  long  parliament 
diviners  hallucmations  about  witchcraft  are  *^The  Boston  massacre"  happened  March  5, 
dwelt  upon.  Of  286,  on  whom  the  doctor  oper-  1770,  when  8  persons  were  killed  by  the  fire 
ated,  6  only  died,  while  844  died  of  the  of  the  soldiery,  and  8  wounded.  The  de- 
6,759  who  took  the  disease  naturally.  As  the  struction  of  the  tea,  in  1778,  was  pronounced  by 
population  of  Boston,  at  the  extent,  could  not  the  tory  governor  of  the  province  the  boldest 
nave  been  above  12,000,  half  the  people- were  stroke  which  had  been  struck  in  America.  It 
attacked.  The  first  insurance  office  was  estab-  was  an  act  of  defiance  to  the  home  government, 
lished  in  1724.  The  traffic  in  daves  prevailed  to  and  was  accepted  in  that  sense.  The  promi- 
some  extent  in  1727,  but  the  action  of  the  town  nence  which  (ieorge  HI.  and  his  ministers  gave 
was  strongly  against  it  on  many  occasions.  The  to  Boston,  and  the  special  proscription  of  her 
town  was  divided  into  12  wanb  in  1786.  The  two  most  eminent  cituEens,  were  tributes  to  her 
year  1740  saw  Whitefield  in  Boston,  where  he  power  and  position  that  could  not  be  withheld, 
preached  to  immense  crowds ;  his  farewell  dls-  American  and  Bostonian  were  then  convertible 
ooursCi  delivered  on  the  common,  being  at»  terms.    The  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill 
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was  the  praetioal  retort  of  Che  imperial  goyem-  hare  been  7,000  at  the  oloee  of  the  17th  oen- 

meat  to  the  prooeedings  of  the  BostOQuma.  tury,  aad  the  sapposition  ia  not  nnreasonable. 

Bat  thoagh  the  oommerce  of  the  town  was  for  In  1742  it  was  placed  at  18,000,  probably  an 

the  time  destroyed,  and  the  independence  of  exaggeration,  as  she  is  known  to  nave  had  only 

the  local  government  saspeuded  for  nearly  2  about  that  number  50  years  later.    In  the  year 

years,  other  places  refasea  to  profit  from  Bos-  1764-^6,  daring  the   administration  of  Qot. 

ton^s  sufferings ;  and  her  people  received  from  Barnard,  the  nrst  colonial  census  was  taken, 

all  parts  of  the  country  warm  sympathy  and  and  under  it  the  population  of  Boston  was  r^ 

solid  assistance.    In  the  early  montlu  of  1775,  tnrned  at  16,620.    Mr.  Bancroft  says  the  popi»- 

there  were  abont  4,000  British  troops  in  Boe-  lation  was  '*  about  16,000  of  European  origm'' 

ton,  and  several  armed  veesds  in  tne  harbor,  at  the  close  of  1768 ;   and  Mr.  Frothingham 

The  battle  of  Lexington  roused  the  country,  puts  it  at  about  17,000  in  1774.    The  first  na- 

and  in  a  short  time  Boston  was  beleaguered  by  tional  census,  1790,  showed  it  to  be  18,088; 

a  large  American  force,  Ml  of  spirit,  but  desti-  that  of   1800,  24,987;   of  1810,  88,250;   of 

tnto  of  all  the  other  essentials  of  war.    Gen.  1820, 48,298 ;  of  1880, 61,892 ;  of  1840, 98,888 ; 

Washington   arrived   in   the  besieging  camp  and  of  I860, 186.884.    If  the  returns  under  the 

July   2,   and  assumed   command    the    next  census  of  1y64-^5  were  correctly  made,  Boston 

day.    The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  all  the  was  40  years  in  doubling  her  population  after 

vigor  that  could  be  displayed,  but  it  lasted  that  date.    The  revolution,  and  the  troublea 

neariy  a  year.     On  the  night  of  March  4^  which  followed  it  retarded  her  growth.  Down 

1776,  the  bedegers  seised  and  occupied  Dor-  to  1790,  Boston  did  not  increase  so  fast  in  num- 

ohester  heights,  which  commanded  both  town  bers  as  the  colony,  province,  or  state  of  which 

and  harbor.    The  English  made  preparations  to  she  was  or  is  the  capital ;  but  since  that  time 

recover  the  heights,  but  were  prevented  from  the  increase  has  been  in  her  favor,  and  largely 

assailing  them  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  so.     Had  all  Massachusetts  increased  at  the 

which  was  extreme  until  the  7th,  by  whidi  samerato  with  Boston,  between  1766  and  1850. 

tame  the  American  fortifications  had  been  ren*  the  staters  population  at  the  latter  date  would 

dered  impre^^nable  to  any  force  the  enemy  were  have  been  considerably  above  22000,000,  instead 

in  a  condition  to  bring  against  them.    The  of  being  less  than  1,000,000.    The  local  census 

British  commander  was  compelled  to  abandon  of  1856  made  the  population  160,608.    It  is  now 

the  place  March  17,  taking  1,000  tories  and  (May,  1858)  about  170,000.    The  character  of 

upward  with   him,  of  whom  nearlv  }  were  the  population  has  much  changed  during  the 

iSostonians.    He  sailed  for  Halifax,  leaving  a  last  80  years.    Formerly  it  contained  but  few 

few  vessels  at  Nantasket    These  were  driven  foreigners,  and  was  singularly  homogeneous, 

off  June  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  last  dhj  but  now  nearly  •}  of  it  is  composed  of  foreign- 

on   which,    2   years   befbre,    trading  vessels  era,  or  ofpersons  whose  parents  were  for- 

were  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  Boston,  under  eigners.    The  number  of  births  in  1857  was 

the  port  bilL    Since  that  time  Bostoniana  have  6,881,  the  parents  beins  foreign-bom  in  8,801 

never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp,  cases,  while  in  646  ouiers  1  of  the  parante 

Civil  government  was  immediately  resumed  m  was  of  foreign  birth.    The  deaths  were  8,958| 

full  force.    Washington  entered  Boston  (which  or  one  for  every  42.95  of  the  population,  esti- 

he  had  visited  20  years  before)  immediately  matins  the   latter  at  170,000.     Boston   has 

after  the  enemy's  retreat.    During  the  war,  several  places  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  so 

Boston  supported  the  reputation  sue  had  ac-  closely  connected  with  her  as  almost  to  be- 

quired  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  contest    In  long  to  her.    These  are  the  cities  of  Oharles- 

tiie  troublous  years  that  immediately  followed  town,  OhelseiL  Boxbury,  and  Cambridge,  and 

the  peace,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  important  the  towna  of  Dorchester,  Bomerville,  North 

events,  accounts  of  which  belong  to  the  history  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop.    Their  united  pc^ula^ 

of  Massachusetts.     Her  people  energetically  tiona  nearly  equal  the  population  of  Boston,  and 

supported  the  policy  that  ended  in  11ie»loption  they  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  com- 

of  the  federal  constitution.    In  the  material  munity.    Chelsea  has  sought  to  be  annexed  to 

prosperity  that  followed  the  inauguration  of  Boston,  and  the  project  of  uniting  Roxbury  to 

the  new  government  Boston  largely  shared,  her  larger  neighbor  is  now  under  diaoussion. — 

Her  business  increased.     Her  commerce  was  The  original  territory  of  Boston  embraced  only 

extended  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  some  600  acres,  but  it  has  been  quadrupled  by 

Her  history  rince  1789  is  not  fruitful  of  salient  acts  of  annexation  and  redamation,  a  large 

events.    Ck)nservative  sentiments  soon  began  to  part  of  the  city  standing  on  '^  made  land."   The 

displav  themselves,  and  obtained  an  ascendency  legal  division  of  the  dty  is  into  12  warda,  but 

that  has  sometimes  been  shaken,  but  never  usage  has  divided   it  into  certain   districts, 

overthrown.    In  1822,  Boston  was  made  a  city.  North  Boston,  or  ^  the  North  End,''  is  the  oldest 

170  years  after  the  change  had  beenflrst  talked  part  of  the  place,  and  stUl  retains  much  of  the 

of;  and  118  after  the  fiEdlure  to  have  the  place  irregular  appearance  that  characterixed  it  in 

incorporated  in  1709. — ^Boston's  growth  for  2  colonial  times.    Some  <^  the  streets  are  crooked, 

centuries  was  not  ra^d.    We  have  no  exact  and  very  narrow,  a  few  being  little  better  than 

figures  for  her  population  during  the  first  4  gen-  lanes.    Many  old  buildings  yet  stand  there, 

erations  of  her  existencCi    It  is  supposed  to  But  change  is  there  steadily  at  work,  and  every 
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jear  sees  the  work  of  alteradon  going  on ;  jet  national  property.  It  is  expeeted  to  render  tiie 
it  is  bj  no  means  probable  that  that  qaarter  win  harbor  impregnable  at « that  point;  and  it  is 
ever  again  beoome  so  important  as  it  was  in  the  susceptible  of  defenoe  tiiere  from  other  spots, 
earlier  days  of  Boston.  It  comprised  the  laraer  on  some  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found  the  remains 
portion  of  the  Boston  which  niakes  so  grand  a  of  fortifications  erected  in  the  last  century.  Gas- 
figure  in  our  revolutionary  history.  West  tie  island — so  called  from  a  fortress  whidi  was 
Boston  is  mostly  new,  and  contains  the  **&sh-  erected  there  in  1688,  and  which  subsequently 
ionable  quarter**  of  the  town.  It  lies  between  was  rebuilt^  and  called  Castle  William  in  honor 
Canal  street  and  the  common,  and  west  of  Tre-  of  William  III. — lies  further  up  the  harbor,  and 
mont  and  Hanover  streetSb    It  contains  many  is  the  ute  of  Fort  Independence,  belonging  to 

gublic  edifices,  among  them  beinff  the  state  the  United  States.    Govemor^B  island  is  a  mile 

ouse,  and  the  building  of  the  £k>ston  Ath-  to  the  north  of  Castle  island,  and  Fort  Winthrop, 

ennnm.    Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  or  a  strong  fortification,  standa  the^.    This  island 

stone,  and  many  of  them  are  costly  and  elegant,  paased  mto  the  possession  of  John  Winthrop  in 

It  contains  many  historical  sites.    The  popula-  1682,  and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  *^  the 

tion  is  numerous  and  dense.   '^  The  South  End"  Govemor*s  garden.**  It  is  still  in  the  possession 

includes  all  that  part  of  Boston  which  lies  to  the  of  the  Winthrop  ftmily,  except  th«t  portion  of 

south  of  Winter  and  Summer  streets,  and  run-  it  which  has  been  ceded  to  the  national  govem- 

ning  to  Boxbury.    South  Boston  was  originally  ment.    Long  island  is  large^  and  attempts  have 

the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Dorchea-  been  made  to  render  it  a  i^ce  of  residence,  but 

ter,  and  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1804^  except  with  little  success,  though  a  fine  hotel  stands  on 

Washington  Village,  which  was  annexed  in  1866.  it.    Bew  island  Lb  now  occupied  by  dt^  institu- 

It  is  separated  from  old  Boston  by  an  arm  of  tions,  and  Rainsford  island  by  state  hospitals.  On 

the  harbor  that  runs  to  Roxbnry.    With  the  Thompson  ishmd  is  the  Boston  asylum  and  farm 

exception  of  East  Boston,  it  is  the  newest  quar-  school  for  indigent  boys.    Many  of  the  islands^ 

ter  of  the  cify,  bat  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  if  not  all  of  them,  are  gradually  disappearing 

its  i^pearanoe  is  strikingly  different  from  old  under  the  action  of  the  sea;  and  water  now 

Boston,  Ix^ng  open,  airy,  and  cheerful.    Two  covers  plaoea  where  cattle  were  pastured  within 

bridses  connect  it  with  Boston  proper.  It  forms  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.    The  har- 

wara  12,  in  connection  with  Washington  Yillage.  bor  aflbrds  anople  anchorage  for  600  ships  of  the 

East  Boston  is  an  island,  formerly  known  as  largest  dass.  ]3oston  early  became  distinguished 

Koddle's  Island,  but  more  commonly  bearing  for  her  commerce.    In  less  than  half  a  century 

the  name  of  Maverick,  from  Samuel  Mavericl^  after  the  foundation  of  the  place,  its  merchants 

who  lived  there  880  years  ago^  in  an  armed  fort  traded,  not  only  with  other  parts  oi  America, 

It  dates  from  1880,  when  its  "improvement**  and  the  leading  nations  of  Eurc^,  but  with  tho 

was  commenced.    It  now  contains  some  17,000  Canaries,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Madagascar, 

inhabitanta.    It  is  a  place  of  much  enterprise.  Their  wealth  was  the  subject  of  remark  to  all 

and  is  united  bv  the  Grand  Junction  rauroad  visitors.    The  first  vessel  belonAng  to  Boston, 

with  all  the  railroads  that  proceed  from  the  of  American  build,  was  the  bark  ^*  Blessing  of 

city.    The  depot  of  the  Grand  Junction  is  con-  the  Bay,**  built  ft  Mystic,  for  Gov.  Winthrop, 

nected  with  the  wharves,  which  have  great  and  launched  Jcuy  4, 1681.  She  wasof  80tonk 

depth  of  water.    The  water  frx>ntage  is  almost  and  her  first  voyage  was  to  Long  island  and 

20,000  feet,  and  tiie  wharves  are  the  best  in  New  York.    The  fint  ship  built  at  Boston  was 

the  city.    The  Cunard  steamships  have  their  the  Trial,  in  1644^  which  immediately  made  a 

berth  there.    Ship-building  is  one  of  the  most  voyage  to  Spain.  The  same  year  a  fur  company, 

importantbranchesof  the  business  of  the  place,  composed  of  Boston  merchants,  was  formed. 

*'  The  Great  Republic,**  the  largest  sailing  ship  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  26,  1748,  480  vea- 

in  the  world,  was  there  built.    Ferries  connect  sels  entered  the  port,  and  640  were  cleared, 

this  quarter  with  old  Boston. — ^The  position  of  A  century  earlier  tne  arrivals  of  ships  were  only 

Boston  is  highly  favorable  to  commercial  pur-  about  1  a  month,  but  even  then  large  quantities 

suits.    The  harbor  is  spacious,  containing  about  of  country   produce   were   exported,  20,000 

76  sq.  m.,  and  extending  from  the  city  to  Med-  bushels  of  com  being  mentioned  among  the 

ford,  and  to  Nantasket  roads.    Beside  smaUer  exports  of  1646.    The  coining  of  money  in 

streams,  there  fUl  into  it  the  Manatliout,  the  Boston^  in  1662,  by  order  of  the  colonial  govern* 

Neponset,  the  Mystic,  and  the  Charles  rivers,  ment,  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  town's 

There  are  more  than  60  islands,  or  islets,  in  the  success  in  commerce,  bullion  having  accumulated 

harbor,  most  of  which,  however,  are  of  little  there  frx>ra  the  profits  on  foreign  trade.    This 

consequence,  except  as  affording  protection  to  commercial  character  had  much  to  do  with 

it.    Bk)ston  light  stands  on  Light-house  island,  shaping  the  history  of  Boston,  and  had  also  im- 

where  it  has  stood  for  almost  a  century  and  a  portant  effect  on  the  current  of  American  events^ 

half^  and  marks  the  line  of  the  harbor  in  that  The  efforts  of  the  later  soyer^ns  of  the  honse 

direction.    Northerly  from  tiie  light-house  run  of  Stuart  to  shackle  the  commerce  of  the 

a  chain  of  islands,  rocks,  and  ledges,  8  miles  long,  colonies  were  met  by  a  spirit  of  resistance  in 

to  the  Graves.    George's  island  commands  the  Boston  that  rendered  them  of  little  avail ;  and 

open  sea,   and  Fort  Warren,  a  very  strong  when,  late  in  the  next  century,  "  the  tea**  was 

fortification,  is  built  onit|  the  island  being  thrown  into  the  harbor,  the  act  was  in  no  respect 
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different  from  what  had  been  done  at  a  mnoh  nerer  oonld  have  become  important.  The 
earlier  period,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  resistance  freight  paid  by  Mr.  Tudor  on  ice  to  India 
was  ooncerned.  After  the  English  revolation,  amounts  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  ci  the 
the  conrse  of  the  home  government  was  mild,  earnings  for  the  whole  run  of  the  ship  out  and 
though  its  theories  were  illiberaL  It  was  not  home,  and  it  is  sU  clear  profit.  The  value  of 
mitil  1761  that  was  commenced  that  policy,  the  the  iee  sent  to  Calcutta  in  1866  was  $117,265. 
end  of  which  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  The  whole  cost  of  the  ice  shipped  at  Boston  is 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  had  it  not  encoun*  $300,000,  and  the  amount  is  about  150,000  tons, 
teredastubbom  opposition,  it  so  happened  that  The  average  freight  is  $2  50  per  ton.  This 
Boston  became  the  scene  of  the  earliest  attempts  business,  indeed,  has  added  immensely  to  New 
that  were  made  to  coerce  the  colonial  merchants ;  England  industry  and  profits,  in  various  ways, 
and  her  mercantile  classes  were,  therefore.  With  southern  Europe  Boston  carries  on  a  largo 
forced  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  as  rev-  trade,  and  there  is  not  a  port  of  any  note  in  com- 
olutionists.  The  revolution  was  entered  upon  meroe,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and 
as  much  for  the  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  the  Mgmaxi,  which  her  ships  do  not  visit.  The 
commerce  as  for  that  of  personal  rights^  After  Turkish  trade  is-  almost  entirely  in  the  handa 
the  revolution,  and  when  order  had  been  re-  of  her  merchants,  mainly  through  the  ancient 
stored,  Boston  rapidly  attained  to  eminence  in  port  of  Smyrna.  The  imports  from  Great 
commerce,  and  her  merchants  to  fame.  The  Britain,  in  1856,  were  of  tne  value  of  more 
number  or  foreign  arrivals  for  the  years  1789  than  $17,000,000 ;  from  Cuba,  $5,045,968 ;  from 
and  1790  is  not  to  be  had,  but  they  were  899  Ohili,  $2,047,750;  from  the  Philippines,  $2,047,* 
in  1791,  and  2,985  in  1857.  In  1806  they  were  199 ;  from  British  North  American  possessions, 
1,088,  and  but  88  in  1814,  the  last  year  of  the  $1,969,126 ;  from  France,  $980,809 ;  from  Bus- 
second  war  with  Enghind.  For  the  year  end-  sia,  $981,980;  from  Hayti,  $780,077;  from  the 
ing  March  81,  1858,  the  number  of  coastwise  Dutch  East  Indies,  $710,287;  from  Turkey, 
clearances  was  2,281,  exdusive  of  those  coasters  $681,030 ;  from  Holland,  $538,591 ;  from  the 
which  sailed  under  license.  The  custom-house  Two  Sicilies,  $499.107 ;  from  Buenos  Ayres 
at  Boston  is  a  large  and  costly  edifice,  and  was  and  Argentine  republic,  $554,509 ;  from  Brazil, 
12  years  in  building,  1837**49,  at  an  expense  $589,564;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  $461,430; 
of  $1,076,000,  including  every  thing.  It  is  of  from  Ohina,  $329,781.  The  total  value  of  un- 
the  Doric  order,  and  b  140  feet  long  from  north  ports  that  year  was  $43,014,900.  The  value 
to  south,  95  feet  through  the  centre,  and  75  feet  of  the  fishing  trade  was  about  $6,000,000,  Boa- 
at  the  ends.  The  porticoes  are  67  feet  long,  and  ton  being  at  the  head  of  the  business,  which 
project  10  feet  on  each  side.  The  height  is  95  she  commenced  in  1638.  The  exports  for 
feet.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  dock  between  1856,  including  $12,053,582  in  coin  and  bullion, 
Oentral  and  Long  wharves,  fronting  east  on  the  were  $24,580,576. — ^The  industry  of  Boston  is 
dock,  west  on  India  St.  The  form  is  that  of  the  great  and  various.  According  to  the  returns 
Greek  cross.  Arthur  W.  Austin,  Esq.,  is  now  of  the  industry  of  Massachusetts,  made  June  1, 
collector  of  Boston,  and  Col  Oharles  G.  Greene  1855,  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured 
is  naval  officer.  The  whole  number  of  persons  was  $48,188,956  82,  under  94  heads,  for  the 
emploved  in  tiie  collection  district  is  198,  at  an  county  of  Suffolk,  i^  of  which  must  be  credited 
annual  cost  of  $273,861.  The  revenue  collected  to  Boston,  being  more  than  \  of  the  whole  in- 
in  the  district  for  the  month  ending  April  80.  dustrial  production  of  Massachusetts.  The 
1858,  was  $321,388  61,  which  is  a  decrease  of  number  of  vessels  launched,  in  1856,  was  26, 
$800,272  14,  as  compared  with  the  correspond-  of  28,844  tons ;  and  7  were  on  the  stocks  at  the 
ing  month  of  1857.  The  shipping  of  Boston  close  of  that  year,  of  6,950  tons.  Of  these,  80 
amounts  to  525,000  tons.  The  trade  of  Boston  vessels,  of  31,434  tons,  were  of  East  Boston 
with  British  India  is  very  great,  and  has  princi-  build.  Much  of  the  eity^s  prosperity  is  due  to 
pidly  grown  up  since  1830.  The  number  of  the  8  gfeat  lines  of  railoaos  that  run  from  \% 
ahips  that  arrived  in  Boston  from  Oalcutta,  in  all  of  which  are  fed  by  a  large  number  of  lesser 
1856,  was  78,  bringing  goods  of  the  value  lines,  and  connected  by  the  Grand  Jnnctioa 
of  more  than  $7,000,000.  The  exports  to  Oal-  railroad.  There  are  four  horse  railroads  which 
cntta,  including  foreign  ffoods,  were  of  the  value  connect  it  with  Boxbury,  Dorchester,  Gam- 
of  $686,891,  among  which  were  12,179  tons  of  bridge,  Gharlestown,  and  other  places.  Other 
ice.  Tne  ice  trade  ia  a  Boston  invention,  and  is  horse  railroads  are  soon  to  be  constructed,  and 
principally  carried  on  thence.  Frederic  Tudor,  those  existing  are  to  be  extended.  The  num- 
£aq.,  member  of  a  fiunily  which  has  con-  ber  of  passengers  carried  over  all  these  roads, 
tribnted  several  eminent  men  to  the  service  of  in  1857,  was  12,687,111.  Communication  with 
the  country,  originated  the  trade,]n  1806,  when  Chelsea  is  by  the  Winnisimmetferrv,  established 
he  shipped  130  tons  to  Martinique.  For  20  years,  in  1681,  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest  ferry  in 
the  losses  were  great,  but  success  was  finally  the  union.  The  Western  avenue,  from  the  foot 
won  by  talent  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Tudor  of  Beacon  street  to  Sewall*s  Point  in  Brookllne^ 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  30  years,  when,  was  completed  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,- 
its  brilliant  success  having  become  known  to  all,  000,  and  is  H  mile  Ions:  Charles  river 
he  found  competitors.  It  is  believed  that,  but  bridge,  made  in  1786,  and  Warren  bridge,  ia 
for  the  ice  trade,  the  Cidcutta  trade  of  Boston  1828,  connect  Boston  with  Gharlestown,  and 
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hftve  Jost  become  free.  Weet  Boston  bridge  to  It  was  nearijdestfojedbyfireiii  1761.  Beboflt, 
Ounbridge,  and  Oanal  bridge  to  Eagt  Oam-  and  enlarged  in  1806,  it  now  coven  nearly  twioe 
bridge,  were  made  free  in  1868.  Federal  street  its  first  area.  The  hall  is  76  feet  square,  and 
bridge  and  Sotith  Boston  bridge  are  between  28  feet  hi^.  It  is  adorned  with  portraits  of 
old  ^oiton  and  Sonth  Boston.  Wa^lngton  eminent  Americans,  oonspienons  among  which 
ayenue  leads  to  Sonth  Boston,  Dorchester  ave-  is  an  original  one  of  Wadungton  by  Stoart  There 
nne  to  Dorchester,  and  Harrison  avenne  to  Box-  Ss  afbll  length  of  Peter  Fanenil,  a  copy.  The  room 
bnry.  Two  lines  of  ferry-boats  mn  between  over  the  hall  is  nsed  by  the  dty's  military  corn- 
Boston  and  East  Boston.  There  are  lines  of  panics  for  drill,  and  has  seyeral  smaller  rooms  at* 
steamboats  that  plr  between  Boston  and  the  tadied  to  it,  which  are  nsed  as  armories,  Ac  The 
principal  ports  of  Maine,  and  some  portions  of  basement,  which  formerly  was  a  market,  is  now 
British  North  America.  Others  connect  Bos-  a  series  of  stores.  The  assessors,  overseers  of 
ton  with  some  of  the  sonthem  ports,  and  nn-  the  poor,  4^,  have  their  offices  in  the  bnUding. 
merons  lines  of  sailing  packets  are  established  Fanenil  hall  market  was  built  in  1824**6,  daring 
between  the  dtj  and  the  principal  places  of  the  the  mayoralty  of  Josiah  Qaincr,  sen.  It  stands 
nnion.  The  nnmber  of  banks  u  87,  with  capi-  between  North  and  Sonth  Market  streets,  is  686 
tals  of  $82,060,000.  There  are  6  savings  banks,  feet  by  60,  and  contains  128  stalk.  It  is  of 
having  deposits  to  the  amonnt  of  $9,678,426  86,  Qnincy  granitci  and  cost  upward  of  $1,000,000. 
and  <^274  depositoTB.  There  are  18  stock,  8  The  merchants'  exchange  is  on  State  street,  and 
mutual  fire,  6  mutual  marine,  and  2  life  insur-  was  completed  in  1842,  the  building  alone  oost- 
ance  companies.  The  city  debt  is  $8,422,-  ing  $176,000.  Itsfront  is76  feet^  andruns260 
999  77,  of  which  $6,001,961  11  constitutes  the  feet  to  Llndall  street  and  is  70  feet  high.  It 
water  debt,  and  $8,421,088  66  the  ordinary  covers  18,000  feet  of  land,  and  the  front  is  of 
debt  Boston  long  felt  the  want  of  a  supply  Quincy  granite.  The  reading-room  is  80  by  68 
of  water,  but  it  was  not  until  1848,  daring  the  feet,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  18  columns 
mayoralty  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  that  the  want  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  with  Corinthian 
was  met  Water  is  brought  from  Long  Pond  capitals.  The  post  office  is  in  it,  but  it  is  in 
(Lake  Oochitnate),  in  Fk^amingham,  Tf^yland,  contemplation  to  remove  it  to  Snouner  street, 
and  Natick  (Ifiddleeex  ca),  20  miles  west  ox  The  city  hall,  containing  the  municipal  offices, 
Boston.  The  lake  covers  669  acres,  and  drains  is  in  Court  square.  The  court  house  is  also  in 
some  14,400  acres.  Water  is  conveyed  by  a  Court  square,  was  finished  in  1886,  is  of  Qoin^ 
brick  conduit^  nearly  16  miles  long,  to  a  grand  granite,  and  cost  about  $200,000.  The  new 
reservoir  in  Brooklinci  and  thence  to  distribut-  gaol,  completed  in  1849,  cost  $409, 646,  is  70  feet 
ing  reservoirs  in  Boston,  East  Boston,  and  South  square,  and  86  feet  hlgli,  with  4  wings.  The  ex- 
Boston.  The  quantify  conveyed  is  11,000,000  terior  is  of  Quincy  granite,  and  the  remaining 
gallons  daily.  The  BrookHne  reservoir  will  hold  portions  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron.  The  building 
100,000,000  gallons,  sufficient  for  14  days'  con-  of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital  (incorpora- 
snmption,  it  is  estimated,  though  the  average  ted  1811)  is  at  tiie  comer  of  AllBn  and  Blossom 
daily  consumption  in  1867  was  12,726,000  galk.  streets.  It  is  of  granite,  and  has  a  fit>nt  of  168 
Entire  length  of  pipe,  14  inches  and  upward,  feet  and  a  depth  of  64  feet,  with  a  portico  of  8 
119|  miles ;  number  of  service  pipes,  20,484;  Ionic  columns.  It  was  much  enlaiged  in  1846. 
hydrants,  1,808 ;  takers  of  water,  21,602 ;  re-  The  medical  college  is  in  North  Grove  street^ 
oeipts  of  water  rents,  $289,828  88.  The  enter-  and  is  connected  witii  Harvard  oollege.  The 
prise  of  bringing  water  into  the  city  encountered  state  house,  which  is  on  Beacon  street,  and 
a  vigorous  opposition,  which  was  for  years  sue-  near  the  centre  of  the  dty,  was  commenced  in 
oesfllul,  the  cause  of  monopoly  JSlth,  and  disease  1796,  when  Samuel  Adams  was  governor,  and 
not  lacking  able  champions.  The  valuation  of  was  finished  and  occupied  in  January,  1798.  Its 
the  city*s  property  in  1867  was  $268,111,900,  form  is  oblong,  178  feet  front  by  61  de^.  To 
being  an  increase  of  about  $226,000,*T)00  in  60  the  top  of  the  dome  the  height  is  110  feet,  and 
years.  The  tax  authorized  for  1868  is  $2,-  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  upward  of  100  feet 
170,000,  or  $280,188  less  than  that  of  1867,  above  the  water  of  the  harbor.  The  view  from 
$180,000  of  which  reduction  is  due  to  tiie  the  dome  is  very  fine,  as  it  includes  the  harbor 
diminution  of  th^  state  tax.  The  nnmber  of  with  the  ocean  beyond,  an  immense  extent  of 
polls  is  88,168,  fit>m  whom  a  revenue  of  $49,748  country  in  various  directions,  covered  with 
to  derived.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  $9.80  per  towns  and  villages,  and  the  misty  blue  hills  of 
$1,000.  The  nnmber  of  streets,  squares,  courts,  Hilton.  The  hall  of  the  house  of  represoita- 
lanes,  and  alleys,  is  960. — ^The  most  noted  public  tives,  the  senate  chamber,  the  rooms  of  the 
building  is  Fanenil  hall,  which  has  a  historical  governor  and  council,  the  offices  of  the  secretary 
reputation,  because  of  the  meetings  of  the  revolu-  of  state,  state  treasurer,  a^utant-general,  and 
tionary  patriots  that  were  there  held.  Most  of  auditor,  and  the  state  library,  together  with 
the  Boston  political  meetings  are  held  in  it  some  minor  concerns,  are  in  the  state  house.  A 
now,  when  they  are  meant  to  be  of  a  compre-  statue  of  Washington,  by  Chantrey,  was  placed 
hensive  character.  The  hall  was  originally  com-  in  the  state  house  in  1828,  by  the  WashingUm 
menoed  in  1740,  by  Peter  Fanenil,  a  gentleman  monument  association.  Large  additions  have 
of  Huguenot  descent^  and  a  native  of  Kew  been  made  to  the  state  house  since  1852,  for 
BocheUe,  K.  Y.,  and  by  him  given  to  the  town,  the  accommodation  of  the  government     The 
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new  library  room  is  88  by  87  feet,  and  86^  feet  ordinary  expenditure  for  tbe  snpport  of  schools 

high.    The  oost  of  the  original  building  was  is  $388,700.— The  first  literary  institution  of 

$188,000,  and  the  additions  have  cost  upward  Boston  is  the  Athensum.    Itdatesfrom  1804,  its 

of  $204,000.    The  land  was  purchased  by  the  germ  being  ^^  the  Anthology  dub.'*   Theaasocia- 

ci^  of  Boston  of  the  Hancock  fiunily,  and  tion  was  incorporated  in  Feb.  1807.  Thebeauti- 

giyen  to  the  state.    Itwasthenimownas^^Ooy.  ful  bmldiag  now  used  by  the  Atheosum  was 

Hancock's  pasture.''    The  old  state  house  was  completed  in  1849.    It  stands  on  the  south  side 

erected  in  1748,  and  was  for  half  a  century  the  of  Beacon  street,  and  between  Bowdoin  and 

scene  of  goYernment,  being  the  building  which  Somerset  streets.  Its  length  is  114  feet,  and  its 

is  of  such  frequent  mention  in  the  revolutionary  breadth  is  irregular ;  the  height  is  60  feet.    The 

history.    It  is  in  Washington  st<reet,  at  the  material  is  the  Patterson  jfreeetone.  The  Ist  story 

head  of  State  street,  divimng  the  latter,  and  contains  the  sculpture  gallery  and  two  readiug- 

obstructing  a  beautiM  view.    Masonic  temple,  rooms.    The  library  is  in  the  2d  story,  and  the 

in  Tremont  street,  has  been  purchased  by  the  picture  gallery  in  the  8d.    The  building  cost 

n.  8.  goTernment  for  a  court  house.    Tremont  $186,000.  and  $65,000  was  paid  for  the  land, 

temple  was  erected  in  place  of  the  building  The  numoer  of  shares  is  1,000,  of  the  par  value  of 

burned  in  1862,  which  had  been  made  firom  the  $800,  under  which  price  none  have  ever  been  is- 

Tremont  theatre.    The  main  hall  is  180  feet  by  eued*    The  value  of  the  entire  property  is  $485,- 

78,  and  is  45  feet  high, with  8  galleries.    Muaio  000.    The  amount  expended  for  statuary  and 

hall,  completed  in  1862,  fronts  on  Winter  street  paintings is$19,871.  The libranr  contains  70,000 

and  on  'Bumstead  place.    The  central  hall  is  volumes,  and  2,000  are  annually  added  to  it,  at 

120  feet  by  80,  and  66  feet  high.     There  an  expense  of  $6,000.  The  gross  yearly  expenses 

are  2  tiers  of  galleries  on  8  sides.    It  contains  are  $12,000.    Thomas  G.  Gary  is  president  of 

Grawford's  statue  of  Beethoven.    The  almshouse  the  Athen»um,  and  William  F.  Pode  librarian, 

on  Deer  island  is  a  vast  structure,  built  with  a  The  chief  benefietctors  of  the  institution  are: 

Just  regard  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  as-  James  Perkins,  who  gave  it  a  house  on  Pearl 

signed,  and  is  admirably  governed.    There  are  atreet,  which  was  used  as  a  library,  &c.,  for  27 

houses  of  reformation  at  South  Boston  and  on  years,  and  then  sold  for  $46,000 ;  John  Brom- 

Deer  island,  and  the  house  of  correction  and  field,  who  bequea&ed  it  $25,000 ;  Samuel  Ap- 

lunatic  hospital  are  at  South  Boston.     The  pleton,  who  oequeathed   it  $25,000;   James 

Massachusetts  charitable  mechanics'  assodation  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  Thomas  H. 

are  now  erecting,  at  the  comer  of  Bedford  and  Perkins,  who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  and  T.  W.  Ward, 

Ghauncey  streets,  a  building  which  promises  to  who  gave  it  $5,000.    Many  other  persons  have 

be  an  ornament  to  the  city.    It  is  to  be  of  light  given  or  bequeadied  lesser  sums,  or  books,  or 

fireestone,  and  of  Bomaneeaue  style.  The  station  articles  for  the  picture  and  sculpture  ^erie& 

house  of  tbe  Boston  ana  Fitchburg  railroad  ^o  institution  oi  tiio  kind  in  America  is  better 

company  is  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  managed,  or  in  a  more  caAholio  spirit,  or  has 

America,  beii^  gigantic,  strons,  and  beautifiol. —  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  letters,  sci- 

The  press  of  Boston  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  enoe,  and  the  arts.    The  American  academy 

States.    The  first  Journal  published  in  North  of  arts  and  sciences,  incorporated  1780,  and  of 

America  was  ''  The  News  Letter^'  which  was  which  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  is  president,  has  its 

commenced  ^rSl  24^  1704,  by  Jonn  GampbeU,  rooms  in  the  Athennum  building,  and  its  li- 

postmaster.    It  was  published  72  years,  ceasing  brary  (9,000  vols.)  is  there.    The  public  library 

in  1776,  with  British  rule.    The  second  paper  is  a  new  institution.    Joshua  Bates,  a  wealthy 

was  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  commenced  1719,  banker  of  London,  whose  early  life  was  passed 

of  which  James  Franklin  was  printer.    In  1721  in  Boston,  having  offered  the  city  $60,000  to- 

Franklitt  commenced  the  publication  of  the  ward  the  purchase  of  books,  if  a  suitable  build- 

"Kew  England  Gourant."    Benjamin  Fnmldin  ing  shoula  be  provided,  in  1862  his  offer  was 

was  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  and  wrote  for  accepted^  and  an  edifice  was  erected  on  Boylston 

the  "  Gourant"  at  the  age  of  16.    The  pi^>er  was  street  opposite  the  Gommon,  which  was  oom- 

for  some  time  published  in  Benjamin's  name,  pleted  and  delivered  to  the  trustees  Jan.  1, 

Many  newspapers  were  founded  in  the  last  cen-  1868.    The  cost  of  the  land  and  building  was 

tury,  and  several  magazines.    Samuel  Adams  $866,000.    AbbottLawrence  gave  $10,000,  and 

was  a  contributor  to  we  ^Independent  Adver-  Jonathan  Phillips  the  same  amount,  to  the  in- 

laser,"  a  paper  founded  in  1748.    There  are  now  stitution;   and  lesser  sums,  and  books,  were 

117  newspapers,  of  which  9  are  published  diuly,  given  by  other  gentlemen.    The  number  of 

and  49  periodicals  pubUdied  at  intervals  of  14  volumes  is  60,000.    The  institution  is  liberally 

days  and  upward,  including  the  *^  North  Amer-'  and  efficiently  managed.    The  mercantile  li- 

lean  Review,"  the  '*  Ghristian  Examiner,"  and  brary  association  has  rooms  in  a  building  at  the 

the  ^'Atlantic  Monthly."— -The  schools  of  Bos-  comer  of  Summer  and  Hawley  streets,  indud- 

ton  have  a  high  reputation.    Beside  the  Latin  ing  reading  room,  hall  for  literary  exercises  and 

school,  the  English  high  school,  and  the  girls'  general  meetings,  and  a  library  of  18,000  vol- 

hiffh  and  normal  school,  there  are  18  grammar  nmes.    It  wasmunded  in  1820,  and  has  lectures 

schools,  and  21 1  primary  schools.    The  number  in  the  winter.  The  number  of  members  is  1,600. 

of  scholars  in  the  winter  of  1867  was  24,281,  The  libraiy  of  the  Boston  library  society  is  in 

and  in  the  summer  it  was  28,866,  The  amount  of  Essex  sCreeti   and  has  15,000   volumes.    It 
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was  ibanded  in  1794    The  ISrtoiical  Soeiety^s  wctton  hoae,  188  rcocTTOiii,  and  1»ST4  hydmota 

rooms  are  in  Tremont  street.    Its  library  and  A  fire-arm  telegraph  has  been  e8t8l>li8hedy 

collections  are  yaloable.     The  Lowell  insti«  having  49  signal  stations,  and  an  office  in  the 

tnte  was  founded  by  John  Lowell,  jr.,  who  be-  city  buUding.    Number  of  alarms  in  1857, 164; 

qoeathed  $260,000  to  provide  regular  courses  of  loss,  $368,281 ;  insurance,  $288,786.    There  are 

me  lectures ;  and  hisphm  has  been  carried  out  17  ndlitaiT-  oompanies  in  Boston,  beside  the 

with  great  success. — ^The  benevolent  institutions  '^ancient  and  honorable  artillery  company,*' 

of  Boston  are  numerous,  and  effective  in  their  which  u  the  oldest  orgauaatirai  of  the  kind  in 

operations.    There  are  89  societies  which  come  the  United  States,  datmg  from  1688,  and,  with 

under  this  special  head.    The  Massachusetts  the  exception  of  two  regiments  in  the  Austrian 

asylum  for  the  blind,  though  it  is  largely  aided  service,  and  some  of  the  Endiah  legiments  thai 

by  the  state,  and  is  in  part  the  work  cf  other  served  on  tb*  continent  in  l£e  early  part  of  Um 

places,  is  of  Boston  origin,  and  has  derived  much  17th  century,  there  are  no  older  mUlitary  oigan- 

of  its  means  from  the  liberality  of  Boston  peo-  intions  in  the  Christian  world.    There  are  8 

Ele.    Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe,  it  theatres  in  Boston.    Boston  dects  26  members 

as  been  a  most  effective  means  for  alleviating  of  the  state  house  of  representatives,  each  ward 

some  of  the  worst  evils  to  which  humanity  is  constituting  a  district^  and  eadi  district)  exoept% 

exposed.    At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  re*  electiog  2  member8---the  exertions  electing  8 

port,  it  contained  114  inmates.  Indigent  persons  each.     All  the  wards,  ezc^t  the  2d,  form 

are  admitted  gratuitously.    The  Massacnusetts  4  senatorial  districts^  and  each  district  elects  a 

school  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  vonth,  at  senator.    Ward  2  is  a  part  of  the  6th  Anatorial 

Booth  Boston,  also  under  Dr.  Howe,  has  been  district  mostly  mada  np  of  the  rest  of  Suffolk 

very  succeasfm.    The  pupils  are  63  in  number,  county.  The  basis  is  legal  voters^  of  whom  there 

The  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  exclusively  for  the  were  22,678  in  Bo9ton  at  the  census  taken  in 

poor,  IS  on  Charles  street,  and  is  provided  with  1867.    The  4th  congreeuonal  district  is  formed 

every  Uiing  necessary  for  the  efficient  treatment  of  the  second  6  wards  of  Boston,  the  dty  of 

of  the  aok.  The  building  and  land  cost  $64^000^  Roxbnry,  and  the  town  of  Brookline,  and  the 

The  Boston  asylum  and  farm  school  for  the  6th  of  the  first  6  wards,  the  rest  of  SnffiA 

relief  and  instroction  of  poor  boys  destitute  of  county,  and  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

E roper  control,  is  on  Thompson's  bland,  in  the  BOSTON,  a  seaport  town  and  parliament- 

aroor.    It  has  been  very  usefol.    At  the  last  ary   borough   of    England,    in    Lmcolnahirei, 

session  of  the  legi^tore,  the  city  was  author-  107  miles  N.   from   London,  on   both  sides 

ized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  hospital  of  the  river  Witham,  6  miles  firom  the  sea. 

for   the  reception  of  persons   who,  through  It  had  in  1861, 14,788  inhabitants  within  the 

Soverty  or  other  misfortune,  may  require  relief  municipality,  17,618  within  the  parliament- 
uring  temporary  illness.  The  people  of  no  ary  boundaries,  and  is  represented  by  2  mem- 
city  in  the  world  have  exhibited  more  liberality,  hers  in  parliament  The  2  divinons  of  the 
both  in  public  and  private  charities,  than  those  town  are  connected  by  an  iron  bridge,  of  a 
of  BoBton.  — ^The  number  of  churches  in  Boston,  single  arch,  86^  feet  in  span,  erected  in  1804-^7, 
in  1867,  wiis  99,  and  others  are  now  building,  after  a  design  by  Rennie.  Boston  is  noted  for 
There  are  888  physicians,  of  whom  26  are  wo-  the  neatness  of  its  streets,  is  lighted  by  gas, 
men.  Boston  common  is  a  small  park,  of  48  supplied  with  exodlent  water  from  a  distance 
acres,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  erected  in  of  14  miles,  and  built  almost  entirely  of  brick, 
1886,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000.  It  is  con-  there  being  no  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity, 
sidered  to  date  from  1634,  and  by  a  clause  in  the  The  most  remarkable  of  its  edifioes  is  the  pariah 
city  charter  it  is  made  the  public  property  for-  church  of  St.  Botolph,  the  largest  without  tran* 
ever,  and  the  city  cannot  sell  it,  or  change  its  septs  in  the  kingdom,  built  in  1309,  and  having 
character.  The  malls  are  singularly  spacious,  and  a  tower  282  feet  in  height,  on  the  plan  of 
are  shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  some  of  which  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp.  This 
were  set  ont  considerably  more  than  a  century  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern, 
ago.  There  are  nearly  1,800  trees  on  the  com-  visible  at  sea  for  nearly  40  miles.  A  window 
mon,  which  are  kept  in  admirable  order,  at  a  of  stained  glass  has  been  recently  placed  in 
large  annual  expense.  The  public  garden,  which  this  diurch  as  a  memorial  of  the  citizens  of 
was  once  a  portion  of  the  common,  is  now  sep-  Boston,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
arated  from  it  by  a  part  6f  Charles  street,  but  who  was  vicar  of  St.  Botolph*s,  and  afterward 
will  soon  become  a  place  second  only  to  the  first  minister  of  Boston  in  America.  Be> 
common  itself  for  beauty  and  usefulness. — ^The  neath  the  window  is  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
government  of  the  city  b  lodged  in  the  mayor,  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett.  There  are 
board  of  aldermen  (12),  and  common  council  numerous  charitable  institutions,  a  grammar 
(48).  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  is  now  mayor;  school  founded  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1664,  2 
his  term  of  service  commenced  with  the  year  subscription  libraries,  and  commodious  salt- 
1868.  He  is  the  16th  mayor.  The  police  force  water  baths,  established  in  1880.  The  manu- 
contains  268  men.  The  fire  department  con-  lactures  are  unimportant,  but  there  is  a  oonsid* 
sists  of  a  chief  engineer  and  9  assistants,  and  18  arable  fordgn  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Baltio, 
companies  with  engines,  with  668  members,  whence  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  tar  are  import- 
There  are  21,476  feet  of  leading  hosa,  888  of  ed,  and  lai^ge  quantities  of  grain  are  transported 
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benoe  to  London.  A  monaflteiy  was  fomided  ly  imimting  oowardioe  to  Sir  James.  The  re- 
here  in  654,  by  the  Saxon  St.  Botolph,  and  de-  milt  was  a  challenge.  Sir  Alexander,  who  had 
stroyed  by  the  Danes  iu  870;  ^'hence,^'  as  jost  returned  from  attending  the  fnneral  of 
Lombard  says,  *'  the  name  of  Botolph's  town,  his  only  brother,  in  London,  accepted  it,  and 
commonly  and  corrnptly  called  Boston.  *'  in  the  dnel  which  ensued,  March  26,  1822,  at 
Dnring  the  civil  war,  Boston  was,  for  a  time^  Anohtortool,  in  Fifci  he  received  a  woond,  of 
tiie  head-anarters  of  Cromwell's  army.  Its  which-  he  died  the  next  day.  Sir  James  was 
decline,  sabseqnent  to  the  16th  centary,  was  tried  for  killing  his  opponenti  and  acquitted, 
caused  by  the  preyalence  of  the  plague,  to  BOSWELL,  Jambs,  the  bic^mpher  of  Samuel 
which  its  low  sitoation  particularly  ex]Msed  Johnson,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct  29, 1740,  died 
it,  and  by  the  gradually  increasing  difficul-  in  London,  June  19, 1795.  He  stadied  at  the 
ty  of  the  Witbam  navigation.  Recently  the  univerrities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Early 
healthiness  of  the  place  hais  been  improved  in  life,  he  became  a  high  churchman  and  a 
by  draining  the  surrounding  fens,  to  an  ex*  tory,  although  his  father  was  a  rigid  Presby- 
tent  of  70,000  acres,  and  its  commercial  pros-  torian  and  a  whip^.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
perity  has  been  in  some  degree  restored  by  i^owed  that  ambition  for  intimacy  with  dis- 
great  improvements  in  the  channel  of  the  tinffuished  men,  that  love  of  English  society 
river. — ^Mr.  Pishey  Thompson's  "History  and  and  manners,  and  that  predilection  for  author- 
Antiquities  of  Boston"  appeared  in  1856.  ship,  which  cbaractorLsed  him  through  life. 

BOSTON,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  These  tastes  were  fostered  on  his  first  visit  to 
divine,  born  at  Dnnse,  March  17,  1676,  died  London,  in  1760,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
May  20, 1782,  famous  for  his  ultra-rresbyterian  his  father  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  the 
views,  and  for  the  strong  practical  piety  of  his  *  notion  of  goins;  into  uie  guards,  and  to  return 
writings.  He  is  best  known  by  nis  "  Four-  to  the  stuo^  of  law,  which  he  had  previously 
fold  State."  He  commenced  his  ministerial  commenced.  After  a  course  of  ciiil  law  at 
labors  as  a  licentiate  in  1697 ;  was  ordmned  Utrecht,  he  travelled  through  the  continenL 
minister  of  Simprin,  Sept  21, 1699,  and  afcer-  visiting  Yolteire,  BousBean,  and  other  men  of 
ward  translated  to  the  parish  of  Ettrick.  In  1708  note.  From  Italy  he  crossed  to  Ooraca,  in 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  general  order  to  see  Gen.  Paoli,  then  fighting  for  free- 
assembly.  The  control  of  the  throne  over  the  dom  against  Genoa.  In  1766  he  returned  to 
Scottish  church,  which  was  regarded  as  merely  Scotland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
nominal  in  point  of  practical  effect,  was  exer-  and  soon  afterward  publidied  a  pamphlet  con- 
oised  that  year  in  a  somewhat  positive  and  per*  coming  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause,  which  is 
emptjry  manner.  The  royal  commissioner,  who  the  sole  memorial  of  his  having  been  a  lawyer, 
formally  sits  in  the  assembly,  dissolved  that  with  the  exception  of  a  pampUet  published  in 
ecclesiastical  body,  because  it  had  engaged  in  1774,  containing  a  report  of  the  decisions  of 
some  discussions  not  likely  to  be  palatable  to  the  the  court  of  session  on  the  question  of  literary 
crown.  The  moderator  conceded  the  point,  and  property.  He  had  come  home  so  full  of  Oor- 
declared  an  adjournment  This  appeared  to  sica  that  he  was  nicknamed  Paoli  Boswell,  and 
Boston,  and  many  others,  as  an  unworthy  com-  appeared  at  a  Shakespeare  Jubilee  in  the  dress 
promise  of  the  dignity  of  the  Scottish  esteblish-  of  a  Corsican  chief^  with  vii^a  la  Kbertd  in  gold 
ment,  and  he  violently  opposed  it  He  was  also  letters  on  his  cap,  and  at  another  time  durioff 
opposed  to  the  oath  of  abjuration.                •  the  festival,  it  is  said,  with  "  Oorsican  Boswelr* 

bOSWELL,  Sib  Albxandrb,  eldest  son  of  inscribed  upon  his  hat,  thouffh  this  latter  cir- 

the  biographer  of  Johnson,  born  in  Scotland,  cumstance  is  denied  on  gooa  authority.    His 

Oct  9,  1776,  died  March  27, 1822.    Lockhart  Journal  of  his  tour  to  Corsica  appeared  in 

mentions  him  as  having  been  one  of  Soott*s  1768,  was  praised  by  Hume,  Johnson,  Gray, 

most  intimate  friends,  *^  who  had  all  his  father  and  Walpole,  was  translated  into  several  lan- 

Bozzy's  cleverness,  good  humor  and  Joviality,  guages^  and   was,  in  a   great  measure,  the 

without  one  touch  of  his  meaner  qualities."  means  of  obtaining  for  Gen.  Paoli  a  pension 

In  1821,  the  leading  tories  of  Edinburgh  raised  of  £2,000,  and  other  honors,  when  he  arrived 

funds  to  establish  a  newspaper  called  the  '^Bea-  in  London.    In  1769,  Boswell,  after  numerous 

con,*'  which  was  fiercely  and  offensively  per-  love  adventures  with  ladies  of  almost  every 

sons],  and  to  which  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  was  civilized  nation,  married  a  cousin.  Miss  Mar;^ 

a  literary  contributor.     The  newspaper  was  ret  Montgomery,  who  died  in  1789,  leaving  him 

discontinued  after  6  months,  but  in  the  neigh-  5  children.    In  1768,  Boswell  made  the  ao- 

boring  city  of  Glasgow  a  successor,  the  *''  Sen-  quaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  liked  him  so 

tinel,'*  arose   out  of  its  ashes,  and  bitteriy  well  that  he  went  down  to  Harwich  on  purpose 

kept  up  the  personal  enmities  of  its  predeces-  to  see  him  off  for  Utrecht    In  1769,  this  ao- 

sor.     Its  conductors  quarrelled,  ana  one  of  quaintance  ripened  into  an  intimacy.    In  1778, 

them  betrayed  to  the  late  Sir  James  Stuart,  Boswdl  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Tnrks- 

of  Duneam  (a  leadiog  Edinburgh  whigX  ^  ^^  ^c^  ^^^  miunly  through  the  infiuence  of 

of  manuscripts  which  revealed  Sir  Alexander  Johnson,  with  whom  he  made  a  tour  to  the 

as  'Uhe  writer  of  certain  truculent  enough  Hebrides  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  of 

pasquinades^'  (to  use  Lockhart's  words),  one  which  both  published  narratives.     Boswell^s, 

among  them,  which  had  been  published,  direct-  which  appeared  in  1785,  soon  after  his  idol's 
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decease,  oontainB  Talnable  records  of  Jobnaoik^  duke  of  Norfolk,  hetded  by  tlie  eail  of  8iiit^  ; 

conyeraafcioii,  and  is  exceedingly  entertaining,  that  of  the  earl  led  by  the  eaii  of  Oxford,  wHii 

Between  177S  and  1785,  Boswell  only  eqjc^ed  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  on  his  right  wing,  and  S^ 

anch  snatches  of  Johnson's  company  and  con-  John  Sayaoe  on  his  left;  himself  and  his  nnde, 

Tersation  as  were  afibrded  by  occaaional  visits  the  eaii  of  Pembroke,  bdng  in  the  centre,  with 

to  London  in  vacations.    These  yiaits  were  but  a  few  horBemen^  in  which  the  invaders  were 

a  dosen  in  all,  and,  added  to  the  time  spent  in  weak,  in  reserve.    The  first  aasanlt  of  the  arch- 

the  northern  Jonmev.  make  the  whole  jMiiod  era,  hackling  on  their  hdmets,  poshing  op  their 

^kiring  which  the  mographer  enjoyed  inter*  plmnes,  baring  their  ri^t  arma,  and  bending 

coarse  with  his  snlject  only  270  days.    Bat  the  their  paissant  bows,  is  pictoresqnely  described 

^  Life  ofJohnson,"  which  was  poblisbed  in  1791,  by  the  old  chroniclers.     Bichard's  deep  and 

is  oniveraaUv  conceded  to  be  the  moat  entertain-  strong  vangnard  passed  the  morass  onder 

fng  biograpny  ever  written,  and  to  render  its  a  doad  of  arrows,  and  fell  on  the  liiin  and 

flobject  better  Imown  to  as  than  any  other  ha-  shallow  van  ot  Oxford  with  their  terrible  biDa 

man  being  who  has  been  m<Nre  than  70  years  in  and  battle*axes;  and,  both  rides  bemg  eqaally 

the  grave.    Having  sncoeeded  to  his  father's  armed,  and  men  of  the  same  bold  and  stobbom 

estate  in  1782,  Boswell  removed  to  London  in  blood,  the  battle  was  Ibaght  desperately,  hand 

1786.     In  171K)  he  stood  for  parliament,  bat  to  hand,  with  no  advantage  on  dther  side;  the 

was  defeated.    In  addition  to  the  works  already  wings  of  neither  party  having  Joined  action, 

mentioned,  he  pnblished  several  political  pam-  At  this  crisis,  Bichard,  who  had  a  few  horse 

pUets  and  a  series  of  papers  in  the  *^  London  abont  him,  saddenly  eepying  his  adversary, 

jCagaane,^  entitled  the  *^  Hypochondriac,''  ex-  whom  be  rigfatftilly  regarded  as  his  personal 

Sressive  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  sabject  to  a  and  wanton  enemy,  laid  his  lance  in  rest,  and 
epression  of  spirits  such  as  was  common  to  rode  at  him  at  fall  q[>eed,  almost,  it  would  seem, 
himself  and  to  Dr.  Johnson.  A  newly  dis-  onsnpported.  The  first  person  who  enconn- 
covered  collection  of  letters  purporting  to  tered  him  was  Sir  William  Brandon,  Bich* 
have  been  written  by  Boswell  was  published  mond's  standard-bearer,  and  him  he  transfixed 
daring  Uie  last  year  in  London.  The  weak-  with  his  lance,  in  fhU  career,  and  hurled  him 
nesses  of  BosweU's  character  lie  on  the  sar&c€L  dead  to  the  ground.  Sir  John  Cheney  next 
and  were  known  to  himself  An  amosing  and  rode  at  him,  a  man  of  great  sise  and  strength, 
inordinate  egotism  and  vanity,  which  ahowed  and  they  fought  for  some  seconds  hand  to 
themselves  in  his  dress,  his  conversation,  and  hand  with  their  swords ;  but  the  slender  and 
his  writings;  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  low-firamed  king  cut  him  down,  and  dove  hia 
hastened  his  death;  mean  tastes,  such  as  a  love  way  onward  uroogh  the  press  by  dint  of 
of  seeing  executions;  obsequiousness  to  great  sheer  blows  with  the  cold  steel,  until  be  was 
men,  which  sometimes  ouenched  self-respect,  within  a  horse's  length  of  Henrf,  who  was  ad- 
were  his  worst  and  most  obvious  characteristics,  vandn^  to  meet  him,  when  Sir  w  illiam  Stanley 
But  the  writer  of  the  best  biography  extant  could  broke  in,  unexpected  by  the  men-at-arms  of 
not  have  been  the  most  contemptible  of  men,  and  Bichard,  on  their  unguarded  flank,  and  throw- 
the  affection  with  which  he  inspired  some  of  ing  every  thing  into  confusion,  separated  the 
the  greatest  wits  of  his  time,  obliges  as  to  be-  rival  warriors  in  time  to  save  the  me  of  Bich- 
lieve  that  there  was  in  him  a  vein  of  good  sense  mond,  who  it  is  likely  could  not  have  witii- 
and  good  feUowship.  He  was  a  msdple  of  stoodtheprowessof  a  champion  like  his  enemy, 
those  only  who  deserved  to  have  disdplesL  who  had  been  literally  bom  in  the  din  of  arms, 
He  worshipped  real  heroes.  and  had  been  educated  from  his  boyhood  amid 
BOSWOiCTH,  or  Majockt  Bobwobth,  a  conn-  the  perils  and  horrors  of  pitched  batUea,  in  no 
try  town  of  Leicestershire,  in  England,  11  miles  less  than  12  of  which  he  bad  been  personally 
due  W.  of  Leicester;  pop.  in  1851,  2,440.  It  engaged.  His  friends,  it  seems,  rallied  about 
is  famous  for  being  the  scene  of  the  pitched  him,  rescued  him,  and.  remounting  him  on  a 
battie  of  Aug.  22,  1485,  which  brousht  to  a  swift  light  horsei  would  have  convened  him 
condusion  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and  set  on  from  the  fidd ;  out  he,  dosing  his  visor,  and 
the  throne  of  England,  in  the  person  of  Henry,  crying  that  he  would  there  make  an  end  of  his 
earl  of  Bichmond,  the  house  of  Tudor,  in  place  biM^tles  or  of  his  life,  rushed  into  the  thickest 
of  the  legitimate  house  of  York.  The  battle  of  the  press,  and  died,  cardees  to  survive  his 
was  of  short  duration,  tiiongh  fierce  and  bloody  dignity,  which  he  despaired  of  maintaining,  and 
while  it  lasted.  The  army  of  Bichard  consist-  prodigial  of  his  own  blood,  as  he  had  shown 
ed  of  between  8,000  and  9,000  men,  that  of  himsdf  regardless  of  that  of  others.  His  victor 
Bichmond  of  about  6,000;  and  the  feudal  array  was  decliu^d  kinff  by  acclamation  of  the  sol- 
of  the  Stanleys,  which  they  took  care  to  hold  diery,  and  crowned,  on  the  field,  by  Lord  Stan- 
at  a  distance,  and  independent  of  either  armv,  ley  with  a  circlet  of  precious  stones,  taken  from 
nntil  the  crisis  of  the  day  should  dedare  itself  the  bascinet  of  the  fallen  king.  The  oorj^ 
of  about  8,000  more.  The  vans  of  both  armies,  of  Bichu^  was  disgraoefoUy  treated,  stnp- 
which  were  separated  by  a  morass  lying  some-  ped  naked,  thrown  crosswise  over  a  wretched 
what  to  the  right  of  Bichmond's  array,  and  cart,  covered  with  dust  and  sore,  his  long  hair 
covering  that  fiank  of  his  army,  consisted  of  dragging  in  the  mire,  and  his  head  striking 
archery;  that  of  the  king,  commanded  by  the  against  the  barriers,  as  he  was  borne  into 
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the  flsteB  of  I^eioestor,  amid  tbo  roan  of  fihe  had  at  least  one  garden,  many  of  -whiob  ezlrt 

rabble.  yet,  though  more  attractive  from  their  archi- 

BOSWORT£[y  JoBKPBy  D.D.,  an  Anfflo-Saz-  tectnre  and  piotnreaqaeneas  than  from  genuine 
on  lexioogn4>her,  bom  in  Derbyshire^  England,  merit.  There  are  24  pnblio  and  26  private 
in  1768;  gradoated  at  the  university  of  Aber*  establishments  distinguished  by  various  literary 
deen;  mastered  the  Hebrew,  Ohaldee,  Byriao,  and  artistio  works.  The  most  prominent  at 
and  Arabic  languages.  In  1816  he  became  cu*  present  are  those  of  K^les,  Florence,  Turin, 
rateofRuddin^n.  He  first  wrote  some  pamph-  and  Milan.  The  last  is  of  enormous  extent, 
lets  on  the  poor  laws,  and  elementary  Latin  and  traversed  by  the  river  Lambro,  and  abounds 
Greek  school-books.  In  1828  he  published  his  in  trees,  shrubs,  orangeries,  and  exotic  plants. 
^Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Qrammar,"  which  — Oonrad  Qesner  had  a  garden  at  Zurich,  and 
broujB^t  him  into  communication  with  Grimm,  wrote  a  work  on  those  of  Gennany,  in  the 
Bask,  and  other  philologists  of  the  continent  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  Out  of  10,  all 
HkBgreatestwork,  the  ^^iSctionary  of  the  Anglo-  of  them  private,  that  of  Oamerarins,  of  Nu- 
Baxon  Language,^  was  published  in  London,  remberg,  wss  ^e  most  important.  About 
1888.  It.contains  an  introductory  essay  on  the  1680,  a  public  botanic  garden  was  founded 
oonnection  between  the  various  Teutonic  and  near  Leipeic,  soon  followed  by  one  at  Altor^ 
Scandinavian  dialecte^  and  the  elements  of  near  Nuremberg;  another  at  St.  Wilibald, 
Ajiglo-Saxon  grammar.  The  equivalents  of  the  which  wss  very  celebrated ;  an  academic  gar- 
vocables  are  g^ven  in  English  and  Latin.  His  den  at  Giessen;  another,  of  the  physicians  at 
latest  work  is '^  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  ver-  Kuremberg;  others  at  HalleL  Berlin,  isc;  so 
rion  of  the  History  of  the  World,  written  in  that  every  nniveruty  and  large'  city,  every 
Latin  by  the  Spanish  monk  Orosius.''  potentate,  and  many  rich  men,  vied  with  each 

BOTANIC  GARDENS,  establishments  for  other  in  fonndmg  botanic  gardens,  of  which 

the  culture  of  plants  with  a  view  to  their  about  100  (more  than  40  beinff  public)  figure  in 

study,  application,  acdimation,  and  dissemi-  literature.    The  Viennese  garden  was  directed 

naticm,    Nearness  to  cities,  great  variety  of  by  Jacqnin  and  Stephan  ^ndlicher.    That  of 

situation  and  of  soil,  numerous  green-houses  8ch6nbrunn,  near  Vienna,  excels  by  its  extensive 

and  hot-houses,  beside  other  things  used  in  com-  hothouses  and  greenhouses,  by  exquisite  taste 

mon  agriculture  and  horticulture,  are  required,  in  grouping,  and  by  its  numberless  exotics, 

together  with  conveniences  for  all  operations  especially  American  tropical  plants.    Berlin  is 

with  seeds,  and  for  collections  of  manifold  also  rich  in  hothouses,  some  being  devoted  to 

kinds.    There  ^  a  great   diversity  in   their  single  tribes  of  New  Holland  and  sooth  African 

scope  and  extflt:  as  witness  the  gardens  of  plants;    the  conservatory  on  the  Pfaueninsel 

Soniramis ;  the  paradises  of  Gyrus ;  the  grove  yields  in  height  only  to  those  at  Schdnbrnnn 

ontheOrontes;  tiiesohool-ganlenofTheophras-  and  St.  Petersburg.    The  f^ardens  of  Munich 

tns;  the  poison  gardens  of  Attains  Philometor.  and   Nymphenbnrg  excel  m  palms.     Bohe- 

and  of  Mithridates  Eupator;    the   in;ir<u  ox  mia  also  has  many  fine  botanic  gardens,  espe- 

Athens ;  the  parks  of  LucuUus,  Mscenas,  Sal-  daUy  that  at  Prague,  and  that  of  Count  Camaila 

Inst^  and  of  many  rich  Romaiw,  full  of  roses  de  OanaL    In  Hungary,  the  oldest  described 

and  other  gorgeous  plants;  the  garden  of  Anto-  garden,  1664^.  which  belonged  to  the  prince 

nius  Castor,  containing  rare  exotics,  viuted  by  primate,  at  Ptesburg,  exists  no  longer ;  that  of 

Pliny ;  the  hortuhu  of  the  monk  Wslafrid  Stra-  the  university  at  Pesth  was  modelled  in  1788 ; 

bus ;  the  palatial  gardens  of  Chariemagne ;  and  and  that  of  Prince  Eszterhazy  at  Kis-Martonv, 

the  magnificent  gurdens  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  with  70,000  species  of  plants,  is  one  of  the  rich- 

— ^After  a  long  period  of  darkness  in  European  est  known,    roland  possesses  8 :  at  Warsaw, 

civilization,  we  find  the  garden  of  Matthsus  founded  in  1661,  at  Cracow,  and  at  Eremenets. 

Sylvaticua,  at  Salerno,  in  1810.  Venice  founded  Lithuania  has  1  at  Wilna.    In  Russia,  there  is 

a  public  mecBcal  garden  in  1888,  whose  plants  the  Demidoff  garden  at  Solikamsk,  in  Perm, 

were  painted  by  AmadeL     The  duke  Alfonso  described  in  1774;  another  at  Moscow,  describ- 

d'Este  founded  several  with  oriental  plants.  Er-  ed  bv  Pallas  in  1781^  now  destroyed ;  the  acar 

coled'Esteestablishedthefinest,  which  he  called  demio  at  Abo,  in  I'inland,  which  fiourished 

the  Belvedere,  on  an  island  of  the  Po.    The  under  Tillands,  about  1688 ;    that  of  Count 

nobles  of  Ferrara  foUowed  their  example.    Pa-  Alex.  Razumof&ky,  at  Gorinka,  near  Moscow, 

dua  and  Pisa  establiriied  academic  gardens  in  one  of  the  most  important  in  modem  times ; 

1688.  Cosmo  de*  Medici  founded  one  ror  the  uni-  and  the  imperial  Panlof^  garden,  founded  by 

versify  of  Pisa  in  1644;  Ferdinand  founded  the  Alexander  I.,  on  Apothecaries'  island  in  the 

Florentine  garden,  and  had  plants   brought  Neva,  with  very  large  glass  houses,  about  7,000 

from  Asia.    Bologna,  in  1668,  and  Naples  soon  feet  long,  and  some  of  them  40  feet  high  in  the 

after,  were  nmilarly  endowed.    Italy  soon  de-  centre.    The  garden  of  Leyden,  established  in 

dined  from  the  noble  pursuit    Bome  had  2  1677,  long  surpassed  all  others  in  riches;  it 

botaniod  gardens,  one  founded   by  Cardinal  is  now  again  restored  to  a  high  condition  under 

Odoardo  ^imese;  Ihe  other,  that  of  the  col-  Vries,  especially  as  to  Japanese  plants.    Among 

lege  Delia  Sapienza.    Messina  had  2;  one  dat-  the  other  7  public  and  10  private  gardens  of 

ing  from  1689,  the  other  about  1690,  founded  the  Netherlands,  that  of  George  Cliifort,  at 

by  the  prince  Delia  Cattddca.    Every  large  city  Harderwick,  was  honored  by  being  reformed 
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bj  linnaiifl.  Of  the  S  pabUo  and  mrwA  rid  tnd  one  at  Baroel<ma,  snd,  in  Portugal, 
known  priTate  gardana  of  Bielgiam,  thoae  oi  tha  one  at  Ck>imbra,  worthy  of  notice.  Switzerland 
liorticnltural  aooietyat  Bmnelfl,  and  of  Lad.  baa  5  botanic  gardena;  Denmark  4— 4hat  at 
van  Hoatte,  at  Gbent|  are  most  remarkable.  Gopenhagen  was  founded  in  1640;  Sweden  6— 
Dutch  gardens,  thongh  rich  and  well  adminia-  the  oldest,  at  Upsal  (one  of  the  finest  establish* 
tered,  are  mostl/  atUi  in  thdr  plans.^ — England  ments  of  tiie  kind  in  the  world),  was  catalogaed 
la,  however,  the  country  of  gardena  of  all  bj  Rudbeck  in  1658,  and  described  by  LinnsDus 
kinds,  all  of  them,  except  that  at  Kew,  being  in  1746.  There  are  also  botanic  gardens  at  Ba- 
private  establishments^  nnaasisted  by  the  goy-  taiia,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  one  of  them  hud 
emment.  In  England  more  than  40,000  phan*  out  by  Rozbui^h,  enlarged  by  Wallich,  on  Ta- 
erogamona  planta  of  all  dunea  are  now  eulti-  ble  monntun,  at  the  (&pe  of  Good  Hope,  at 
Tated.  The  oldest  botanic  garden  was  founded  Canton,  Hamme  near  Algiers,  Havana,  Ja- 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Hampton  court,  contin*  maica,  Madras,  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  San  Jago 
ued  under  Charies  U.  and  William  UI^  and  ren-  de  Chili,  8erampor&  Sidney,  on  tbe  island  of 
dered  iUnatrious  by  Leonard  Plnkenet,  the  most  Bourbon,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Teneriffe,  and  St 
active  of  plant  collectors.  Among  the  10  pub*  Vincent  In  the  United  States  there  was  one 
lie  and  18  private  botanic  gardena  of  the  United  at  Elgin,  New  York,  founded  by  Dr.  Hoeack  in 
Kingdom,  nistorically  known,  the  following  de-  1801 ;  another  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  cata- 
serve  particular  notice :  that  at  Chelsea,  found-  logued  by  Rafinesque,  1824.  Some  attempts 
ed  in  1678,  owned  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  for  84  have  also  been  made  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
yeara  under  the  direction  of  Philip  Miller,  whom  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere. 
linnAUs  called  the  prince  of  gardeners ;  that  at  BOTANY  (Gr.  /SoniMia/,  firom  Ponunj,  a  plant 
Oxford,  founded  in  1640 ;  the  renowned  Eltham  or  vegetable)  is  the  science  of  plants.  Tbeoretio 
garden,  which  belonged  to  the  brothers  Sherard ;  or  pure  botany  is  either  special,  a  part  of  natu- 
that  of  Kew,  the  richest  of  all  in  New  HoUand  ral  history,  consisting  of  horismology,  or  as  it  is 
planta,  which  are  there  kept  in  small  hothouses;  usually  called,  terminology,  phytography  (the 
that  of  Edinburgh,  which  abounds  in  heaths ;  2  description  of  plants^  and  taxonomy,  gr  system* 
at  Dublin,  one  Monging  to  Trinity  college,  and  atolo^  (the  laws  of  arrangement) ;  or  it  is  gene- 
the  other  2  miles  distant  at  Glasnevin,  80  acres  ral,  comprising  oiiganograpny  (the  description  of 
in  extent,  and  very  picturesque,  rich,  and  well  the  organs  of  plants,  in  relation  to  their  external 
managed.  The  gfuraen  of  the  London  horticul-  mpearance),  and  histology  (the  sdence  of  the 
tnral  society,  founded  in  1821,  excels  in  trees  elementary  tissues  of  the  organs),  together  con- 
more  than  an^  other,  and  supplies  the  country  stitnting  phy  totomy  or  the  ai^imy  of  plants. 
with  plants ;  it  subjects  aardeners  to  an  exami-  and  with  phytochemistry  fonnfl^  the  basis  of 
nation. — ^In  France  gardening  has  never  been  ^hytophysiology  (the  science  of  their  vital 
very  flourishing.  B^6  Bellay,  bishop  of  Mans,  phenomena),  and  of  phytopatiiology  (the 
established  the  first  French  botanical  garden,  science  of  their  diseases).  In  andent  times 
P.  Richier  de  Belleval  founded  one  at  Mont-  special  botany  fonned  the  whole  science;  but 
pellier,  about  1690.  He  first  mixed  soil  to  suit  general  botany  comprehends  the  developments 
plants.  After  many  plans  and  intriguea,  con-  of  modem  investigation.  Practical  botany  is 
tinning  from  1626  to  1683,  a  royal  Jardin  de$  the  application  of  the  science,  eiU^er  to  other 
Flantis  was  laid  out  in  Paris,  under  the  direc-  departments  of  science,  such  as  medidne,  agri- 
tion  of  Guy  de  la  Hrosse.  It  was  solemnly  in-  culture,  and  horticulture;  or  to  the  industrial 
augurated  in  1640,  and  after  being  much  neg-  arts,  such  as  dyeing,  weaving,  and  the  like;  or 
lected,  it  waa  revived  by  Colbert^  who  ordered  to  esthetics,  as  in  landscape  gardening.  Impor- 
Robert,  the  court  painter,  to  paint  its  rarest  tant  accessory  branches  of  study  are  found  in 
plants.  Though  it  could  boast  of  Tonmefort,  phytogeography,  the  science  of  the  distribution 
and  of  8  of  the  6  Jussieus,  this  garden  is  sur-  of  plants  over  the  globe ;  phyto6ryctology,  or,  as 
passed  in  many  particulars  by  some  in  England,  Endlicher  calls  it,  phytohistory,  the  science  of 
Germany,  and  Russia.  Of  25  French  public  gar-  their  fossil  remains ;  and  the  history  of  botany 
dens,  of  which  about  10  are  known  in  literature,  itself.  Man  first  knew  plants  only  as  food  for 
we  notice  that  of  J.  and  V.  Robin,  at  Paris,  himself  and  for  animals.  Instinct  and  acddent 
where  plants  were  cultivated  to  serve  as  patterns  taught  him  to  use  them  as  remedies  in  sickness, 
to  court  embroiderers,  as  early  as  1590 ;  that  of  The  I^ptians  also  knew  the  use  of  aromatic 
Gaston  d'Orl^ns.  at  Blois,  whose  plants  were  plants  in  embalming,  and  even  wrote  treatises 
painted  on  velvet  oy  Robert,  under  the  direction  attributing  the  discovery  to  Thoth,  or  Hermes 
of  Robert  Morison,  afterward  professor  at  Ox-  Trismegistus.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  mention 
ford;  that  of  the  empresa  Josephine  at  Malmai-  about  70  spedes  of  plants  which  can  be  ascer- 
aon,  the  plants  of  which  were  drawn  by  IUdout6,  tained,  beside  others  which  it  is  impossible  to 
the  most  skilful  of  artists  in  this  department  determine.  Several  plants  are  mentioned  in  the 
The  last  8  exist  no  longer. — Spain  and  Portu-  Sanscrit  literature.  The  Greeks  attributed  the 
gal,  notwithstanding  their  maritime  commerce  invention  both  of  botany  and  medidne  to 
and  riches,  have  done  littie  for  botanic  science,  Chiron,  the  wisest  of  the  Centaurs,  a  pupil  of 
Gardas  ab  Horto,  however,  founded  an  ofiSdnal  Apollo.  Jason,  Achilles,  and  other  heroes,  and 
garden  on  Bombay  island,  about  1668.  There  idso  Medea,  were  believed  to  have  been  skilled 
are  bat  2  public  gardena  in  Spain,  one  at  Mad-  in  the  use  of  medicinal  plants.    JBscnlapiuB  and 
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the  AMlepiadaonreddlfleaaesinalnly  withplants^  are  all  of  inferior  valae.  Hieron.  Bock  (Titgns) 
of  whioh  about  200  are  mentioued  in  the  works  discovered  some  plants.  £aric.  Cordas,  and 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates  of  Cos  (abont  400  B.  0.)*  his  son  Yalerios,  Tisited  ItalVf  commeDted  on 
Herodotns  relates  that  in  Babylonia  male  palms  Dioscorides  and  other  GreeKs,  and  promoted 
were  tied  around  female  ones  to  make  them  the  science.  Leonh.Fnchsinslirst  attempted  an 
'bedur  frnit  A  centnry  later,  Aristotle  wrote  arrangement  of  all  known  plants,  iUnstrating 
2  books  on  plants,  known  only  from  Latin  and  them  with  good  fignres  and  descriptions.  P. 
Arabic  versions.  Theophrastus,  his  pupil,  Andr.Mattioli,  physician  of  the  emperor  of  G^r- 
wrote  2  sreat  botanio  works  in  10  books ;  he  many ;  Anger.  Olden.  Busbeqmus,  imperial 
divided  ^ants  according  to  their  size  and  con-  ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Dodoens 
sistency,  distinguishing  about  400  species.  Rembert,  professor  at  Leyden,  discovered,  col- 
Oraterus,  a  rhiasotomirt^  gave  more  details  lected,  ana  described  many  new  q>ecies.  Ban- 
than  Hippocrates.  Pedanius  Dioscorides  (about  wolf  travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  ^to.,  and 
A.  D.  100)  treats,  though  less  correctly  than  sent  many  plants  to  the  European  gardens. 
Theophrastos,  of  abont  600  species,  150  of  Prosp.  Alpini,  Venetian  consul  at  Cairo,  and 
which  we  can  determine.  The  Alexandrian  Melcn.  Gmlandinus,  examined  Egypt  The  dis* 
school  neglected  the  natural  sciences.  Among  covery  of  America  in  1492,  and  ti^e  doubling  of 
the  Romans,  0.  Yalgins,  the  brothers  Musa  and  the  cape  of  Oood  Hope  in  1498,  opened  to  bo- 
Euphorbufl,  J£m.  Macer,  JuL  Bassusi  and  Niger,  tanical  science  extensive  new  regions.  Gar* 
mostof  whom  were  physicians,  left  some  botan-  das  ab  Horto  founded  a  botanic  giutlen  at 
ical  observations ;  M^  P.  Oato,  the  learned  M.T.  Bombay.  Ohr.  Acosta,  Nic  Monardes,  Fr. 
Yarro,  and  the  diligent  compiler,  L.  J.  M.  Coin-  Hernandez,  and  other  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
mella,  wrote  on  agriculture  with  allusions  to  and  Frenchmen,  explored  the  newly  discovered 
botanv;  and  YirgirsGKaorgics  must  also  be  men-  East  and  West,  Oonrad  Gesner  of  Zorich 
ttoned.  Pliny  the  Elder  devoted  to  botany  10  (1516-*65),  a  great  cultivator  of  the  natural 
books  of  his  HUtoria  Naturalu,  8  on  the  science  sciences,  promoted  botany  by  establishing  gen- 
in  general,  and  8  on  botanical  medicines,  describ-  era  from  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  by  approach- 
ing almost  1,000  phinte^  many  of  which  are  ing  toward  a  natural  classification.  The  tables 
now  undeterminable ;  his  method,  however,  of  his  great  work,  containing  many  new  plants, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Theophrastus.  Oalen  were  published  by  Joach.  Oamerarius,  in  a 
wrote  on  materia  fnedica;  Oribauus  copied  synopsis  of  Mattioli's  commentary,  in  1686. 
him  ;Paul.^gineta,  abont  A.D.  660, gaveamere  Charles  de  TEcluse  (Olue&us)  visited  Hungary 
collection  of  botanical  names.  The  Arabs  not  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe,  be- 
only  preserved  many  andent  authors,  but  added  came  director  of  the  imperial  garden  at  Vienna, 
to  the  1,200  species  known  before  the  9th  cen-  and  described  accurately  and  elegantly  many 
tnry,  about  200  oriental  plants,  mostly  officinal  new  plants;  he  wrote  on  aromatics,  and  was  a 
and  aromatic  Wahab  and  Abuseid  visited  martyr  to  his  zeal;  he  was  the  best  botanist 
Ohina,  and  described  the  tcha  or  tea  plant  Ali  np  to  his  epoch  (1526-1609).  Lobelius  of 
Kassndi,  Edrisi,  Alvardi,  Abulfeda,  Batnta,  all  Lille  (1588-1616)  drew  well  the  ru^Uments  of 
geographers  ana  travellers,  also  treated  of  plants,  several  natural  £unilies  (1570) ;  he  was  the  first 
Abu  Zachariah  ebn  Aloa  wrote  a  very  learned  to  distinguish  mouocotjledonous  fix>m  diootyle- 
work  on  rural  subjects.  Ebn  Beithar  is  the  donous  plants,  taking  into  account  characteris- 
mostleamed  Arabian  botanist,  having  travelled  tics  of  a  more  definite  nature  than  those  em- 
through  most  eastern  countries  for  the  purpose  ployed  by  his  predecessors.  Andr.  Oiesalpinns 
of  studying  plants.  Abnbeker  Mehemed  Rhazi,  of  Arezzo,  an  Aristotelian  (bom  in  1519),  es- 
a  physician  at  Bagdad ;  Ebn  Sina  (Avicenna),  tablished  the  first  memorable  system  from  frnc- 
Abul  Fadli,  Job.  6erapion,  Averroes^  and  tification,  divided  trees  according  to  the  direction 
Mesueh,  also  enriched  the  science.  Meanwhile  of  the  germ,  made  a  better  distinction  in  the 
the  thickest  darkness  covered  all  the  rest  of  sex  of  diiecions  plants  (gmng  masculine  names 
Europe,  till  in  1458  Constantinople  fell  into  the  to  staminate,  feminine  ones  to  pistillate  Individ- 

Eower  of  the  Osmanlia,  and  the  hidden  Greek  uals),  and  first  analyzed  several  of  the  important 
terary  treasures  were  dispersed  over  Italy  organs  of  vegetation.  Most  distinguished  among 
first.  Then  arose  (1450-1550)  a  host  of  trans-  other  botanists  of  that  time  are :  Jac  Dalechamp ; 
lators,  commentators,  and  copyists  of  the  an-  Jac.  Theod.  Tabemiemontanus,  who  reproduced 
dents,  such  as  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Georg.  Valla,  the  figures  of  more  than  8,000  plants  which 
Marc.Virgilio,Kicol.Leonicenua,Oiov.Monardi,  had  l^n  described  before  him;  Joach.  Cam- 
Ant  Brasavola,  Jean  Boel,  and  others,  who  erarins^  who  travelled  in  Italy  ,and  sent  his 
added  but  little  cf  their  own  to  the  inheritance  of  nephew,  Joach.  Jungermann,  on  a  botanical 
about  1,400  species  of  plants  known  to  botany.  Journey  to  the  East;  Fab.  Colonna,  a  good  ob- 
Botanic  gardens  then  began  to  be  founded,  server,  who  first  published  delicate  copper- 
Printing  (1486),  woodcuts,  paper,  and  other  plates  of  plants;  Basil  Besler,  who  divided 
recent  inventions,  hastened  the  revival.  In  plants  by  the  color  of  the  fiowers ;  Ad.  Zalu- 
Oermany,  Otto  Bmnfds  first  published  good  zianski,  a  Bohemian,  who  wrote  on  the  sexes 
woodcuts  of  living  plants  in  1580;  for  those  in  df  plants,  and  exactly  described  the  fioral 
the  work  incorrectly  attributed  to  ^ro.  Macer  organs.  All  of  these  made  discoveries  of 
(1480),  and  even  in  that  of  Peter  de  Cre8centiu%  new  plants.    The  2  brothers  Baubin,  of  Basel, 
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conMlnitoa  nrndi  to  tli6  pvMKst  of  boteny.  mopoootyl>n<im   ssd  aiootylodons^  ud  stiB 

John,  bora  iiil641,  a  pupil  of  ggchrinii,  laid  out  Ibitlier,  aoeocdtng  to  imperfect  or  perfect  ik>w- 

the  gsrdea  of  the  aake  of  Wflrtembeiic  at  en  and  froik    Cus  method  was  perfscied  by 

Mftmpclgard,  wrote  a  nniveml  birtory  of  pburta,  Chriatoph  Knant^  of  Halle,  who,  however,  in- 

deecnbimr  more  than  6,000  qMcke,  iUnstnted  Terted  its  aeaiieiice,  by  proceding  from  tiie 

by  8,677  Sgnrea,djstribiited  them  into  treeeand  fruit  to  the  nower.    Artmcial  methods  were 

herbs,  aod  sobdiTided  them  aceording  to  their  aoanged,  by  P.  Hermann  tram  the  fiiut ;  by 

habita,  hot  less  preeisely  than  Oaaalpums.  Gasp.  RiYinos,  in  1 690,  from  the  corolla ;  by  the  Jesoit 

Banhin,  bora  in  1660,  tried  to  refimn  the  eon-  Kamel,  in  1698,  from  the  fruit ;  by  Ifagnol,  in 

frned   synonymy  of  the  6,000   qiecies  then  1720,from  the  position  of  the  calyx  and  o(m>]la. 

known,  denoted  each  species  by  a  phrase  ez-  J.  P.  Pitton,  who  was  also  nanied  Toornefort 

pressive  of  Its  characteristics,  and    coUeeted  (1666-1708X  travelled  in  aoathera  Europe  and 

gbongh  not  strictly)  all  specaes  into  genera,  western  Aaa,  cdlected  a  fine  herbarimn,  and 
is  inethod,  together  with  that  of  Onsalpinoi^  left  a  method  of  arrangement,  in  which  the 
was  used  for  the  determinalTon  of  plants  nntQ  the  plants  are  divided  into  herbs  and  shrabs  (sub- 
introduction  of  linnnos^s  qrstem.    During  the  divided   into  flowering,  floweriess,  and  bodi 
wars  that  distncted  Germany,  France,  En^snd,  floweriess  and  finitlem;  the  first  again  6  times 
&e^  tiiere  was  a  lull  in  all  scientific  pursuits,  subdivided),  and  into  trees,  which  he  twice  sub- 
Murggnt  described  the  vegetable  riches  of  Bra-  divided  as  to  the  flower ;  the  whole  comprising 
aU ;  others  those  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  The  in-  82  natoral  groups,  distributed  into  gmera  and 
vention  of  the  microscope  by  Leeuwenhoeck  q^ecies.  ApoorphysiologiBt,he8oonMdtheidea 
(1682-1728),    who   examined   the    evolution  of  sexes.  His  method  was  improved  by  P.  A.  Mi- 
of  seedi^  opened   another  vista  into  the  se-  cheli,  a  sagacious  cryptogamist,  who  discovered 
crets  of   nature.     Robot   Hooke   examined  the  internal  corolla  of  grasses;  and  also  by  GuisrL 
the  cellular  tissue  and  tiie  organs  of  mosses.  Boertiaave  tried  to  combine  Ray^s  and  Tour- 
Kehemiah  Grew,  born  in  1668,  an  eminent  nefortjs  views;  Pontedera  those  of  Ri vinos  and 
anatomist  of  all  organic  bodies,  published  in  Touraefdnl.    Dillenius,  who  described  the  gsr- 
1682  an  anatomy  of  plants,  full  of  ingenious  den  of  the  brothers  Sherard,  at  Eltham,  laid 
observations;  he  describes  vegetable  cellulose  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  cryptogamoos 
matter,  eq>eciaUy  the  pith,  the  cortical  pores,  plants  in  1717.    Charles  Plumier  published, 
and  many  other  important  subjects.     Kuroello  from  his  own  observational  a  catalogue  of  110 
Halpigbt,  though  bora  in  1628,  before  Grew,  new  genera  of  Americsn  plants  ^especially  <^ 
whom  he  preened  also  in  the  publication  of  the  Antilles)  in  1708,  and  a  treatise  on  ferns. 
his  works,  is  posterior  to  the  Rnglishman  as  to  Cryptogamology  was  fruther  imraoved  by  the 
phytotomic  discoveries.    He  observed,  by  nnng  Transylvaiuan,  J.  Hedwig.    L.  reniUe^  trav- 
the  microscope  and  maceration,  the  innermost  elled  in  Asia  in  1690,  and  in  America  in  1705, 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal  tissues,  seeds,  and  and  A.  Fr.  Fr6zier  in  Spsnish  America;  boUi 
their  germination ;  erring,  however,  in  the  be-  enriching  botany  with  new  plants. — ^A  gigantic 
lief  that  the  traches,  or  spiral  vessels,  serve  for  step  was  taken  in  phytology  by  Charles  Lin* 
respiration,  and  that  the  vegetable  vessels  are  nasus,  bora  in  1707,  who,  nndannted  by  ex- 
analogous  to  animal  veins.    He  and  Grew  are  treme  poverty,  had  acquired  such  information 
the  founders  of  phytophysiology.  Several  mem-  as  to  become  associated  with  Olaus  Celsius,  a 
hers  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  made  writer  on  bibUcsl  plants,  in  his  botanic  ro- 
furUier  discoveries,  ss  Reneanlme  on  the  leaves  searches,  and  soon  after  a  substitute  of  the 
as  organs  of  transpiration,  absorption,  and  nu*  lesrned  Rudbeck,  in  his  botanic  chair.    His 
trition;  CL  Perramt  on  the  movement  of  the  I2ara  La/pomUoy  the  best  of  all  hitlierto  pub- 
sap;  Den,  Dodart  on  the  direction  of  growth;  lished  works^  was  the  fruit  of  an  advmtnrous 
Lahire  on  the  growth  of  trees.    Experiments  journey  on  foot  in  timt  dismal  region.  Troubled 
on  the  nutrition  of  plants  were  made  by  Van  by  rivals,  he  betook  himself  to  Holland,  where 
Helmont  and  John  Woodward;  on  the  move-  he  was  well  treated,  being e^ecially  patronized 
ment  of  liquids  by  £d.  Hariotte.    The  system  by  Cliffort,  whose  garden,  at  Handerwick,  he 
of  Cnsalpinas  was  superseded  by  Rob.  Morison,  reformed  and  described  in  1737.    The  8  king* 
(bora  at  Aberdeen  in  1620,  director  of  the  gar-  doms  of  natural  history  were  reorganized  by 
den  at  Blois,  a  friend  of  Robin,  and  finally  him  in  a  precise  and  el^^t   nomendature, 
professor  at  Oxford),  who  wrote  a  nniversu  with  specific  names  instead  of  vsgue  phrases, 
history  of  plants,  divided  the  umbeUifene  more  After  having  visited  France  in  17Bd,  wnere  he 
aocnrately,  and  devised  a  method  of  distribution  made  botanic  excursions  with  Antoine   and 
according  to  fractification.    Jac.  Bobart  imi-  Beraard  de  Jussieu,  although  niged   to  ro- 
tated that  method.  *  John  Ray,  born  in  1628,  main,  he  returned  home,  and  was  most  honor- 
in  Essexshire,  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  ably  treated  until  his  death.    We  snligoin  a 
true  principles  of  classification,  and  in  his  Eu-  key  to  his  sexual  sjrstem,  which  has  been  so 
Uma  Flantarum  laid  the  foundation  of  the  identified  with  the  history  of  botanical  sdenoe, 
views  developed  by  Jussieu,  for  his  first  division  and  has  exerted  such  a  marked  infloenoe  in 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Frenchman,  viz. :  its  development,  that  a  brief  explanation  of 
into  floweriess  or  imperfect,  and  flowering  or  it  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  this 
perfect  plants.    The  latter  he  subdivided  into  article. 
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MABSUGBS  OF  niABTB. 

Oeneratton  of  fibnta. 

Floreaeenoe. 
^PimuG,  manlilast,  phanetogmnaiu. 

Flowen  visible. 

JfanocUfUa  (mofoi ,  one,  KXiyii,  tbalftixraa,  ooneh). 
MiUes  and  feniAlee  on  the  same  thalamus. 
Fiowets  hermaphrodite:  stamens  and  ptstHs  in  one 
flower. 


'  DMnitft  (no  affinity). 


aies  not  eognate. 
Stamens  altc^ther  nneonneoted  with  eaeh  other. 
'  Ifi^d4^r«nUam  (no  subordination  of  males). 

Stamens  of  indeterminate  length. 


-OfKfHa  (manhood)i 


1.  Monf  &  Oct- 

a  7H-         10.  DW' 
4  TttT'        11.  Dodwi- 
6.  Pen<-        li.  Zoos- 
&  Beth         18.  P^ 
l.JIepi- 
,  Subarainaiion  (certain  males  preferred  to  others^ 
2  stamens  shorter  tlum  the  others. 

li.TU^i'f}  J-dynom to  (power). 
Jffinity. 

Males  related  and  cognate. 
Stamens  adhering  among  themselves  or  with  the 
pIsUL 
1&  Man-  (1)        ) 

17.  /M-  (9)  y-adaphia  (brotherhood). 

1&  Po;y-(man7)) 
19. 9yngm^09ia  (births  together). 
20l  Oynandria  (wife-m&nhood). 

""JHoliiUa  (9<r,  twice). 

Males  and  females  on  distinct  thalamL 
Several  males  and  females  in  the  same  speeles* 

li  pH'i^f^  \  -^^^  (honwhold). 
28.  JPolyoamia  (many  weddings). 
^GLAirniSTiirx,  hidden,  oryptogamaut. 
Flowers  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
84  Oy/>to0rai»la  (secret  wedding). 

The  number  of  classes  ooiocides  with  that  of 
the  stamens  up  to  the  11th  class,  which  has  12 
stamens.  The  12th  daas,  ieosaTidria  (20  sta- 
mens), differs  from  the  18th,  polyandria  (many 
stamens),  not  bj  the  number,  but  by  the  inser- 
tion of  &e  stamens,  which  is  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cidyz  in  the  former,  JEmd  on  the  reoeptade 
in  the  latter.  Didyriamia  has  4,  tet/radync^ 
mia  6  stamens,  of  which  2  are  shorter  in  each 
class.  In  the  monadelpkioHi  the  brother-hus- 
band, they  arise  from  one  basis,  in  diadelphia 
from  a  double  one,  mpolyadelphia  from  many. 
In  syngenena  the  stamens  cohere  by  the  an- 
thers (rarely  by  the  filaments)  in  a  hollow  cylin- 
der. In  gyncmdria  the  stamens  sit  on  the 
pistils  (not  on  the  receptacle).  MoncBcia^ 
males  with  females  in  the  same  plant,  but  on 
distinct  thalami;  in  diceeia,  they  are  on  dis- 
tinct plants;  polygamia^  males  with  females, 
on  one  thalsmus,  while  they  are  also  on  dis- 
tinct thalami  in  one  species. — ^The  orders  are 
taken  from  the  pistils  (1st  to  13th  class),  thus: 
numo-^  di-^  &o,  gynia;  in  the  14th  from  the 
fruit:  gymruh  (naked)  and  anguh (covered)  wer" 
mia  (seeds);  so  in  the  15th,  siliquoM  (podded) 
and  silieuhia  (with  podlets).  In  the  16th,  ITtb, 
18th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  classes,  orders  are  de- 
nominated from  the  number  of  the  stamina 
(in  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  20th,  from  diandria 
m>ward ;  in  the  21st  and  22d  from  manandrid). 
The  19th  class  contuns  mostly  compound  flow- 
ers, and  the  orders  are  called  polygamia :  Poly' 
gamia  aqualis^^  florets  aU  hermaphrodite, 
and  of  similar  torm ;  P.  npefflw^  flower  ra- 
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diate,  disk  with  hermaphrodite  florets,  ray 
wiUi  fertile  ones ;  P^MutraneOj  disk  with  fer- 
tile henn^hrodite  florets,  ray  with  barren 
females ;  P.  neoesaariOf  diak  with  barren  her- 
maphibdite  florets,  ray  with  fertile  female 
florets;  P.  segr^gata,  beiBide  common  perianth, 
each  floret  with  its  o^n  calyx.  Monogamia  is  an 
order  of  not  compound  plants.  Beside  the  or- 
ders of  the  21st  and  22cL  classes,  from  stamens, 
there  are  2  orders,  VMnadelphia  and  eyngenena^ 
and  the  last  order  of  both  classes  is  gynandrta^ 
because  in  the  males  a  production  resembling 
a  style  bears  the  stamens.  In  the  2dd  class 
l^ie  orders  are  mono-,  di-^  tri-CBcia,  The  last 
daas  has  the  following  4  orders:  JUioea  (ferns); 
mttsd  (mosses) ;  alga  (seaweeds) ;  fungi  (mush- 
rooms), &0,  The  number  of  the  Linn»an 
classes  has  been  reduced  by  some  to  21  by 
cancelling  dodeeandria^  polyadeJphia,  and  j>0^- 
gamia.  His  system  contains  7,300  species 
in  the  flrst  edition,  and  8,800  in  the  second.  In 
his  PhUosophia  'botanica,  1751  (where  he  says 
that  the  natural  method  " /2nu  e%t  et  erU 
hotanieeSj'*^  that  ^'all  plants  show  affinity  both 
ways,  like  a  countiy  on  a  map,**  and  whose 
fragments  were  published  by  his  pupil  GiseckeX 
liimasns  proposes  67  certain,  and  1  vague,  frag- 
ments of  natural  groups  (reduced  later  to  58 
certain  and  1  miscellaneous).  The  testimony 
of  Herodotus  on  the  sexes  of  palms,  Zaluzian- 
ski's  description  of  floral  organs,  Thomas  Mill- 
ington's  (1676)  and  Bobart's  observations  on  the 
fertilizing  power  of  anthers,  Grew's  assertion  of 
the  same  power.  Bud.  Jaa  Camerarius^s  demon- 
stration (1694)  of  the  same,  Boccone's  experi- 
ments with  palms  (1697),  Bay*s  assertion  of  the 
theory  of  sexes,  Jo.  H.  Burokhard's  letter  to 
Leibnitz  (1702),  proposing  an  arrangement  <^ 
plants  by  sexes,  beb.  Yaillant's  (1727)  work  on 
the  sexes,  &c.,  led  Idnnsdus  to  the  development 
and  Bvstematio  application  of  the  sexual  Uieory 
to  aU  plants,  x^ot  content  with  his  own 
knowledge,  he  labored  most  zealously  to  extend 
the  sdence  of  Flora  by  sending  her  apostles,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Swedish  treasury,  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Solander  thus  explored 
Lapland,  Archangel,  Ac,  and  drcumnavi^ted 
the  globe  with  Oook  and  Banks;  Peter  Kalm 
explored  Finland  and  N.  America;  Peter  Loefling, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  New  Spain;  HasselquiAb, 
Asia;  P.  Fordcal,  Arabia;  Temstroem,  the  East 
Indies;  Osbeck,  China;  Bolander,  Hurinam; 
others,  sevend  provinces  of  SwedenandEuropean 
countries.  The  svstem  of  linnaaus  was  repu- 
diated by  Buffon,  Alb.  Haller  (who  distinguished 
plants  by  numbers  and  a  phrase),  Adanson,  Al- 
ston, Bern.de  Jussieu,  and  O.G.Ludwig.  Its  ex- 
cellence was  demonstrated  by  J.  K  Eoelreuter ; 
it  was  improved  by  E.  Sprenffel — in  the  lower 
families,  by  L.  0.  Sohmidel  and  J.  Hedwig ;  en- 
riched with  new  plants  by  Gh.  F.  Persoon,  E. 
L.  Willdenow,  M.  Wahl,  J.  J.  B5mer,  and  J.  A. 
Schultes;  and  modified  by  M6rat,  Richard,  and 
others.— Oontemporaneously  with  the  activity 
of  linnsus  and  his  many  followers,  other  vo- 
taries of  the  sdenoe  extended  its  domain  with 
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imich  seal  and  raooeaa.  John  Bannann  (1707-  In  his  view  planta  are  eiUier  yaacdar,  ootj- 
"80),  And  hia  son,  Nichol.Lawrenoe,  collected  and  ledonona  (exogensi  dicotyledonous,  contuning 
described  almoat  1,500  new  species  from  the  theUamifhrm^  eaUeuflorOj  coroQifiorm^  whi<£ 
East  Indiefs  Oeylon,  and  Africa,  which  they  had  are  all  dichlamyda,  and  the  collection  of  mo- 
received  from  travellers.  John  Oommelin,  and  nochlamyds,  or  endogens,  monocotyledonous, 
his  son,  Caspar,  published  the  HcrtiuM  Malabar-  comprising  phanerogams  and  cryptogams),  or 
ieiu  of  the  governor,  VanRheede  Draakensteen.  cellmar,  acotyledonous  (leafy  or  lelEifless),  all  in 
John  Chr.  Bnzbaom  (1694-1730)  discovered  161  orders.  His  FrodromiLi^  an  admirable  de- 
and  described  many  Rnaeian  species  of  plants,  scription  of  genera,  is  most  used  in  France. 
Kew  botanic  gardens  were  foanded,  and  old  He  also  estaUished  16  rather  loose  classes  of 
ones  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  plants,  according  to  their  locality,  such  as  aea, 
newly  found  plants,  and  of  clearer  views  of  their  water,  marsh,  and  meadow  plants,  &c.  His  son 
nature.  Jos.  Gaertner  published  an  admirable  broke  up  the  cohorts  in  1&44,  and  altered  the 
Carpologia(tTeaLt\aeou.ftmt)  in  1768,  which  was  succesmon  of  the  orders  in  the  former  system, 
hut  little  improved  by  L.  C.  Richard  and  others.  0.  von  Agardh,  a  Swede  (1825),  groups  orders 
The  consteuation  of  the  Juasieus  had  risen  in  into  classes,  after  the  example  of  Batsch,  with 
Lyons,  with  Antoine  (1686-1758),  auecessor  of  9  primary  divisions;  relying  on  fructification, 
Toumefort  in  the  Paris  museum  of  natural  his-  but  more  on  affinity  than  on  characters.  G.  J. 
tory,  and  editor  of  his  InstUutione$  Itei  Her-  Perleb  proposed,  in  1826,  an  arrangement, 
harim  (1694).  His  brother  Beruard  (1699-  which  he  carried  out  in  1838,  in  9  classes,  with 
1776),  inspector  of  the  royal  garden  of  the  48  groups  or  alliances,  with  the  primary  divi- 
IVianon,  elaborated  a  system  based  upon  the  sionof  De  OandoUe;  in  all  432  orders,  in  which 
seed,  which  was  developed  by  his  nephew.  880  natural  families  occur ;  he  does  not  specify 
The  other  brother,  Joseph  (1704-^79),  travelled  genera  under  them.  B.  0.  Dumurtier,  without 
alone  through  the  Andes  to  the  sources  of  La  accounting  for  his  principles,  gives  8  classes : 
Plata,  and  having  been  forced  to  work  at  ttaminacia  in  18  orders,  pollinaeia  in  4  orders, 
the  building  of  a  bridge  at  Lima,  became  wid  Jluidaeia  in  8  orders.  Reichenbach  pub- 
deranged,  and  died  at  Paris.  But  the  star  of  lished  his  natural  philosophical  system  in  1828. 
the  first  magnitude  is  their  nephew,  Antoine  Fr.  Th.  Bartling  (1830)  has,  under  the  De  Can- 
Laurent  (17&-1836),  professor  m  the  museum,  dollian  primary  aiviBion,  60  classes  with  245 
chancellor  of  the  university  3f  Paris,  &c.,  who  orders,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  seed, 
published  the  Genera  Plantarum  §ecundian  Or-  John  Lindley  began  in  1830  with  a  slight  mod- 
difiee  naturalee  diepoeita  (Paris,  1789),  a  work  ification  of  De  Candolle,  making  2  classes  in  7 
containing  almost  20,000  species,  and  celebrated  tribes,  without  minor  groups  or  alliances ;  then 
alike  as  a  monument  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  imitating  (1883)  Agardh  and  Bartling,  he  re- 
of  the  profoundest  research,  and  for  the  elegance  duced  the  orders  into  groups  called  niaeue  (ten- 
and  predsion  of  its  style.  J.  B.  de  Lamarck,  St.  dencies),  and  made  some  modifications.  Fol- 
P.  Yentenat,  L.  0«  Richard,  J.  G.  K.  Batsch,  lowing  almost  the  same  arrangement,  he  at- 
L.  Trattinnick,  &C.,  modified  this  prototype  of  tempted  In  1836  a  reform  in  nomenclature ; 
aU  subsequent  natural  systems,  of  which  a  short  modifying  his  views  on  exogens,  he  formed  an 
synopsis  will  follow.  The  6th,  Adrien  Henri  albuminous  group^  and  subdivided  those  with 
Laur.  de  Jussieu,  son  of  the  last  named  (born  at  little  or  no  ^bumen  into  the  epigynous,  poly- 
Paris,  1797),  professor  at  the  museum,  wrote  on  carpous,  dicarpous,  and  diclinous  groups  (1838) ; 
the  EupTuyrbim  and  MalpighiacecB^  on  Chilian  then  he  made  8  daases,  of  which  6  in  the 
and  (with  N.  Hilaire  and  Cambessades)  on  sexual  state,  and  2  in  the  asexual  (1839);  and, 
Brazilian  plants.  Beside  the  methods  of  class!-  finally,  he  reached  his  6th  arrangement  in 
flcation  already  spoken  o(  J.  Jung,  Boerhaave,  the  ^'  Vegetable  Kingdom"  (1845,  8d  edition, 
Waehlendor^  Adanson,  Oeder,  Cranz,  Scopoli,  1853),  which  he  divides  into  2  states,  viz. :  the 
and  Batsch,  had  made  different  arrangements  asexual  or  flowerless  plants,  containing  2  classes 
before  that  of  A.  L.  Jussieu  in  1789. — We  will  {thaUogeM  and  aerogem,  each  with  3  aUiances), 
now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  natural  systems  and  the  sexual  state  or  flowering  plants,  corn- 
elaborated  since  that  time.  Jussieu  applies  the  prising  5  classes  (rhuogena  or  one  alliance,  endo- 
Primary  di vinous  of  Ray  to  the  method  of  gens  with  11  eiiliaxkoes^  dictyogena  or  one  sJilionce, 
'oumefort  (1694),  and  uses  for  subdivisions  gymnogens  or  one  alliance,  and  exogens  in  39  al- 
the  positions  of  the  stamens  with  respect  to  liances).  He  counts  56  aUiances,  but  when  we 
the  ovary.  Of  his  15  classes  there  are  1  of  acoty-  add  the  3  classes  in  single  alliances,  we  count 
ledotts,  8  of  monocotyledons,  and  11  of  dicoty-  59,  ultimately  divided  into  303  orders.  If  we 
ledons;  and  all  are  distributed  into  100  orders,  wish  to  understand^  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
Robert  'Brown,  a  precise  observer,  follows  the  views  of  each  *author,  we  must  examine 
(1-810)  these  orders,  changing  their  sequence,  the  chronological  sequence  of  their  books ;  for 
considering  the  classes  often  artiflcial,  and  thus  we  shall  see  that  during  these  metamor- 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  SBstivation  for  phoses  of  Lindley's  efforts  in  classification,  the 
the  natural  orders.  A.  P.  de  OandoUe's  works  named  below  have  been  published, 
scheme  (1813),  in  9  series,  is  easy  and  simple,  which  he  of  course  has  made  use  of.  J.  Hess 
but  a  mere  scaffolding.  In  1819  he  made  new  (1832)  imitates  De  CandoUe,  attempts  no  high^^ 
groups  of  alliances  under  the  name  of  cohorta.  er  groups,  and  giies  families  seriatim,    C.  H. 
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Schnlis  (1682)  resembles  De  OandoUe,  has  2  prden,  ss  genen;  ii,hsMim{iXof,po(A,muA,  6tot,m\ 

nmmofv  ^;»{a:^wtci  »;»  .  JL>vM..AMM»-M  ;n  ^i  aIa^o^^  »**  2 orders,  10  genera;  d,  eoronaria  (from  the  coroUlDO 

primary  dlVlS10m^  Vl^  :  honwrgana  m  4  classes,  perigontumX  in  «  order*;  42  genera ;  ^  artorhiMa  (d^rof, 

and  heterargaTia  (sabdivided   into  synorgana  bread,  ^<;a,  root),  in  s  orders.  i7  genera ;  /  entatm  (Ut 

aud  ii«fc,^«j«)  in  11  cl««,  l««ed  upon  flori-  VlSl'SSe'^^X::^^  JJg ^:S^\%'!SSSSZi''^ 

ncation.     P.  HoraomoW  (1884)  divides  the  or-  BcUanUna,  dainties),  in  8  orders,  83  genera  ;  i^JUtviaUi,  in 

ganio  world  into  4  kingdoms,  vegetable,  phy-  l  order,  na<a^e«,  a  genera  ;<,  ^pa<«<jiA>r(^  in  8  ordera^ 

tozoio,  animal,  and  manranTin  his  r.^4*  IS'^SioT^'i^A^^I'^^ 

Ndturm  (1848)  separates  plants  into  4  circles  by  and  oeriphericalij :  divided into4eohorts :  hGyfnnwtpemuB . 

toctification,  and  soffizea  a*tm  to  the  names  of  £±",S^Ster'}12L^^ 

his  orders  (as,   for  instance,  rutaatra,   mstead  SSgeuera;  8.^peta/ev;noperiguniam.orarudlmenUr7or 

of  rutacea).    The  Swede,  Elias  Fries  (1836),  ^l^H^l^J^^^'i^^^^^^^^'^'^^^^t^^^^* 

ranks  germination  highest,  fructification  lowest,  mcol  in*8  ordera  i?^Sw?J  ^jtMjii^  (L£"iS5i  i^\ 

and  has  8  classes  (dicotyledons,  monocotyledons.  ^  lo  orders  and  l  sub-order,  72  genera ;  d,  oUraeea  (Lat 

and  nfmem,  or  orypt^ganw)  with  20  wiHolawes,  ^i^^JSr^ii^i^^tSk^^r^'u'',^^^^ 

contaimng  about  96  orders.     O.  F.  Ph.  von 

Martins  goes   by  fruit  (1886),  invents   new  ^^^^^^^^    „..»*^ „««,«.         ^.^    ,^^ 

terms,  and  has  2  provinces,  viz.:    primitive  adiMi^riVthe'^eves, whieSaomes]^ 

vegetation    (in  4  classes,  subdivided  into  sub-  ^me),  in  9  orders,  lO  ironera ;  5,  aggrtgaioB^  in  8  orders,  859 

olaasee,  then  aeries,  cohorts,  and  lasUy  orders)  ^"(j^rXS^'r^gJlS'Lii'SrA'  fr^'J^ 

and  secondary  vegetation,  consisting  of  fungi  ders,  246£enera:  e,  oantortm  (twisted),  in  7  orders,  82T 

alone.    Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead  (1886  to  1840)  F£!!;\/&*!^^                                       <i  5??- 

^         ^a    1 •   jj     A-       i.^      X  uf  I              A-  H/toro,  in  0  orders,  w  genera ;  A,  p€r9onaia  (mssked),  in 

proceeds  by  mduction  to  establish  a  COntmUOUS  7  orden,  sis  genera;  i.  p^OaiakUu^iA  4  oitlers^  70  g«nora  ; 

series  of  alliances,  in  2  parallel  series  (one  of  i.^rf^iix%oT^^x%%»f»ntt%',A. iHahp^uiUB^^aXxAii^ 

.]g»,  the  other  of  fungi),  meeting  in  the  cyti-  fetMSta-STit^  It'^^t^'^^'^ 

nales  alliance  (Lindley  s  rhizogeus),  and  having  ovunNsometiinMcoioredX^n^erooroUine  (parts  dis^ 

at  equal  "  *^     — --^v  v      *_.. 

ancesto 
common 

or   rather  spiral  figure.  '  Stephan   BndUche^  aT»^^:W^Si;;'>rJSSSS2^((a'S^^ 

(Genera  Plantarum  secundum  Ordines  natures  lumbo,  water-lllvX  in  8  orden  and  l  suborder.  lO  genera;/ 

UditixmU^  Vindob^  1836-'40)  has  published  ^^::^^i£:t^iZ^J£i,'^^S^l:tXri. 

the   most    important    systematic    work    smce  caryophylUnwB  (jcapvov  walnut,  and  i«XAoy,  leaff  from  tho 

A.  L.   de  Jussieu's  of  1789.      His  classes  an-  N>P«wanoe of theflower-buds of plnla), in 4 ord^ 

swer  to  Liiidley's  alliances.     We  subjoin  a  t^HiStrlli'it^ 

summary  of  his  method,  from  his  Conspectus  '"  *"         '                                 "" 

diagnostieus : 

Two  regions   _  _ 
^aAAuii  to  pallalate, 
lut  being  either  a  lei 

De  Candolle.  b^Sotubsr  of  Ker,  and  so  called  bMt9  soUdut  SK  ?  mn^lm-nL^iw.  tS  "SL JfiilSttS**  ^1^^ 

of  others :  In  short,  a  stem,  whether  sabterranean  or  super-  jl^^v*  "SJlJf  S?^cw27n  «?  «.S*Ji"i^«*^  "^""^"^ 

iiH^Ls^niife^'!!?/^^^^^  IddiSgX.'do^SbSuilSrni?  dScSbSrw'j'a^i^afS.ia 

phfta  (wp.roi,  irst>,bom  without  soil,  IbeSng  by  the  sur-  ^^  „  5wn*2^« ^ro  *S!i'  i?.^wr«??n?Si  ^-^^"'J*? 

£S,  fructill<^on  y^e ;  containing  s'classesTnamely,  algm  Sf  MO^nSi^mora  or  fi^^^ 

In  7  orden  and  189  geSeris  and  WcAeSw  inlordien  and  Vz  eeu-  ^^^  "P***^  "°**"  ^'  **"  '^''*'^'» "  *^«  P*^"^  **"•• 

SJd^r^'C^igL^ffi^^^^  Thomas  Baskerville  (1839)  made  ^some  good 

organs  at  once,  perishing  deflniUveij;  consututing  1  cisss,  remarks  ou  toe  supposed  superiority  of  Some 

{i:t^^St;:irTiSr4^^S^'!t^  plante  over  others;  when,  in  reality,  every  one 

and  458  genera.    Tho  oormopAyto  Otaving  polar  opposlUon  13  perfectly  ntted   for  its  place  lU  the  series  of 


2f JV*^,  M^^'^V  J**flf ^^"^  *"*^i"^' ??"^  *"ni?®,^°'®  P!*'*  ^i^-    ^  Ohr.  Trautvetter  (1841),  more  of  a 

Ibct  individuals)  he  divides  into  8  sectionai    The  1st  secUon  -vU;ia<.^»*i^a- ♦k-^  ..*  •  k^*««:«*   -.«.«4L«  ^i     *    • 

is  aerobrya  {aipof,  uppermost,  highest,  extreme,  and  0pvu,  pnuosopher  than  of  a  botanist,  Studies  plants  m 

to  germinate,  emanate,  be  bred) :  stem  growing  only  at  th«  the  Spirit  of  the  auclentS,  and  divides  them  into 

top,  lower  part  only  food-bearing ;  comprising  8  cohorts,  gemi-plants  (subdivided  into  favL  hives.  acoty- 

Bamely:l.^nop4|rto(ai'fai, upward):  no  vessels : hermwhro-  ,    ,     *'*«»"«»  v"" *«*»▼« w«*auw  ywv*,  u&tv!x  ovubjr 

dite;  spores  free  within  sporangia;  with  2  classesTAsjKi-  ledons ;  and  truncult^  stalks,  monocotyledons), 

Moo,  in  &  orders  and  SO  aenera,  and  musei,  in  S  ordere  and  and  genuine  plants  (subdivided  into  herbs  and 

86  genera;  8.  P/ioto/>Ayu»;  bundles  of  vessels  more  or  less  ^-^^x      t    f\t^^  /lotn  ««;i  !»*>.  \   •     v     »   x 

perfect ;  no  male  sek:  spores  free  within  sporancia  of  one  trees).     L.  Okeu  (1810  and  hlter),  in  his  Lehr- 

or  more  lodges;  5  ciaases:    a,  e^uissto  (horsetiOla),  in  1  buch  dor  NoturpMlosophie^  arranges  plants  aC- 

tt^S^Si  tJS^:;^  I  ^^US^l  ^-^ng  to  *  wrrespondenoe with  the  animal 

O,  t4laginM.  in  8  orders,  11  genera ;   «,  somnto,  1  order,  Kmgdom  and  tne  bodies  Of  animals.     Adolphe 

~ 'ea<Mce(a,l0genera;8.^ystoropAyto.*bothi  -   .  -~ 


seeds  without  emb: 
f^iaatUh^a  (root 
The  2d  section' 


SU'Sri^i^^  ^.r^^^'X^T^?^    Bista  upon  the  impracticability  of  a  Uneal  ar- 
7,  §nantiobkutt»  (eyavrcoy,  against,  jSXaarost  gnnnx  in  5    raugement ;  puts  very  high  valuc  OU  the  various 
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kinds  of  albumen ;  has  2  chief  dlTisions,  crypto-  The  flora  of  AsiaUo  Russia  also  owes  mndi  to 
^af7U9  (branching  into  off^A^tfTUB  and  a<T0^6fkB).  the  labors  of  Ledebonr. — ^Among  the  remark* 
and  pkaneroffoma  (branching  into  fnono-  and  able  floras,  or  works  exhibiting  the  plants  of 
dkotyledones) ;  in  all  68  elates,  with  249  oer-  Tarioas  countries,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tain  and  27  vague  orders.     0.  F.  Meisner's  tioned :  Fhra  Sueeim  (1647),  by  Magnus  Nicd. 
Plantarum  Vatcularium  Genentj  &c,  (1843X  is  Celsius;  F,  iMoniea^  by  C.  Linnous;  F,  Rat- 
a  lai^  and  useful  work,  whose  beginnmg  is  in*  Uum^  by  Jo.  0.  Buxbaum ;  F.  Indiea^  by  K  L. 
consistent  with  the  great  bulk  of  what  follows.  Burmann  (1768);    F.  CarrUoluB^  by  ^poli; 
He  intended  to  follow  De  Oandolle,  and  makes  F.  Anglim,  by  Hudson  (1762):  F  Londineim$j 
47   classes  of  vascular   (dicotyledonous   and  by  Ourtis(1774);  JIiSb0tMB,byLightfoot(1777); 
moncotyledonous)  plants,  in  268  certain  and  7  the  splendid  Flora  Dania  (b(^n  in  1761,  at 
Tague  orders.    Adiien  de  Jussieu's  C<mr9  US^  the  order  of  EingFrederioY.) by  Oeder Midler, 
fnentaire  d^hiBtoire  naturelle  (1844)  is  a  little  M.  Yahl,  and   Homerman ;    F.  AfatruB.  bj 
work,  with  an  analysis  of  characters;  the  ar-  Jacquin  (5  vols.,  600  plates);  BumioB^  by  Pallas; 
rangement,  however,  is  artificial,  for  the  pur-  of  riedmont,  bv  Allioni ;  VBerbier  de  France 
pose  of  finding  a  plant  easily.     Lindley  also  (1780-^93),  by  Bulliard ;  the  fine  French  flora, 
gives  an  artificial  analysis  of  the  natural  orders,  by  De  Lamarck  and  De  Oandolle,  and  another 
on  pages  801-810  of  his  **  Vegetable  Kingdom."  by  Mutel.    Ma^ificent  works  are:  the  ie^ntf 
K.  J.  Kunth  (1847^  imitates  tlie  nrincipal  divi-  PlarUarun  ranorum^  by  Jacquin,  who  was  pa- 
sion  of  Endlioher,  but  makes  suboivisions  espe-  tronized  by  the  emperor  Francis  L ;  the  Stirpa 
oially  according  to  the  floral  organs. — Some  of  novcs,  by  UH^riter  de  Brutelle  (1784-^6),  with 
the  most  distinguished  botanic  travellers  are:  plates   by  the   celebrated   Redouts,  also  his 
M.  Adanson  on  the  Senegal,  Oh.  P.  Thunberg  Sertum  Anglieanum ;  Philip  Miller^s  Gudener's 
Successor  of  Linn»us)  on  the  cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  Florist's  DicUonary,  commenced  as  early  as 
^empfer  in  Japan,  Buiz  and  Pavon  in  Chili  1724.   the  forerunner  of  Gurtis's   collection, 
and  Peru,  Mutisinequatorial  America,  Jacquin  in  whicn  began  in  1787,  and  is  still  continued. 
8outh  America,  Swartz  in  the  Antilles,  Anblet  The  latter  is  rich  in  good  plates  of  plants  culti- 
in  Guiana,  JacLoureiro  in  Oochin-China,  Com-  vated  in  the  United  Kingdom,    from  coarse 
merson  almost  aH  over  the  globe,  Roxburgh  in  woodcuts,  the  best  among  which  are  those 
Bengal,  Desfontaines  in  Algeria.  Masson  at  the  of  Clusias,  Dodoens,  C.  Bauhin,  ai^  Rudbeck, 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  Le  Dru  and  Riedel  around  or  impres^ons  of  plants  with  printers'  ink, 
the  globe,  Labillardidre  and  Ventenat  in  Ocea-  in  Hoppe's,  Sowerby's,  Grew's,  and  other  old 
nia  (the  former  also  in  Van  Diemon's  Land  and  works,  and  from  mere  outline  drawings,  as  in 
New  Caledonia),  Du  Petit  Thonars  in  Madagas-  Plumier,  Linnnus,  jr.,  &c.,  there  has  been  a  con- 
ear,  A.  Michanx  in  North  America,  Alex,  von  stant  improvement  in  the  artistic  representation 
Humboldt  and  Aim6  Bonpland  in  SouUi  America,  of  plants,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of 
Bob.  Brown,  with  the  painter  Bauer,  in  Austra-  the  science,  until  we  reach  the  performances  of 
Ua,  Ehrenberg   in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Dongola  Redout^  and  his  successors.    Bende  the  floras 
and  Arabia  (where  he  qollected  47,000  sped-  and  pictorial  representations  of  phmts,  and  of 
mens),  Lesson  in  Oceania,  Baron  HUgel  in  the  their  parts,  mentioned   above^  almost  every 
East  Indies  and  Oceania,  Russe^r  in  Syria,  Cor-  province  of  Europe  abounds  m  many  other, 
dofim  in  littoral  ArabialJ.  D.  Efooker  in  Polyne-  often  magnificent,  literary  and  artistic  displays 
aiaandthe  South  sea,  Leschenanlt  de  la  Tour  of  its  vegetation.    The  literatore  of  these  works 
twice  in  Hindostan,  GrifBUi  in  India  and  Bop-  is  recorded  in  G.  A.  Pritzel*s  I7i^$auru8  Idt- 
tan,  y.  Jacquemont  in  East-India,  Siebold'7  eratura  Botaniem   omnium   Oentium^  15,000 
years  in  Japan,  Ed.  RUppel  and  Schimper  in  Operum  recentens  (Leips.,  1851).    Hiis  fhiit  of 
xTubia  and  Abyasinia ;  Otto  in  the  Cordilleras,  the  assiduous  labor  of  8  years  comprehends  all 
on  the  Orinoco,  and  in  North  America;  Riedel,  that  is  valuable  in  the  works  of  A.  Haller,  lin- 
Aug.de  St.  Hilaire,Spiz  and  Martins,  Moritz,  G.  na>us,  Siguier  (on   the  general  literature*  of 
Gardner  In  Brazil  and  Guiana ;  Schomburgk  in  botany) ;  in  those  of  J.  Dryander  (on  Sir  J. 
Guiana  and  Louisiana,  Nuttall  in  the  United  Banks's  library),  in  the  mono^phs  of  Wik- 
States,  Tweedie    on  the   pampas  in  Buenos  stroem  (Sweden),  Adsmciski  (Poland),  Haberle 
Ayres,  Jo.  Frazer  and  Thomas  Drummond  in  (Hungary^,   Sternberg  (Bohemia),  Trautvetter 
the    ITnited  States,  Bertero  and  CL  Gay  in  (Russia),  in  the  botanic  departments  of  all  great 
Chili,  Allan  Cunningham  in  New  Zealand  and  public    libraries,  and  in  the   private  botanic 
New  Holland,  M.  Chamisso  in  Oceania   and  libraries  ofthe  emperor  of  Austria  Q)robably  the 
around  the  globe,  Meyen  around  the  globe,  which  richest  of  all,  thanks  to  the  efiforts  ofS.  Endlicher 
C.  Gaudichaud  circumnavigated  8  times  with  and  FenzJ),  of  link,  Schechtondal,  Eunz,  De 
Freycinet.    The  empire  of  Russia  was  examined  Candolle,  Jussieu,   Delesaert^  B.  Webb,  Gay, 
by  S.  Pallas  in  the  south ;  by  Baer  in  Nova  Leveill6,  Montague,  Grisebach,  &c.    Worthy  of 
Zembla ;  by  Dr.  Sohrenck  in  Samoyed ;   by  mention  among  the  oldest  herbaria  (called  also 
Ruprecht  and  Saveliew  in  the  polar  regions ;  horii  gicei)  are  ti^ose  of  RauwolJ^  Caesalpinus, 
by  Fred.  Parrot  in  the  southern  regions  which  Plukenet,  Petiver,  Toumefort,  Linnieus,  Bux- 
had  not  been  visited  by  Pallas ;  by  Ehrenberg  baum,  Rurapf,  Burmann,  Ammann,  Parkinson, 
(with  Alex,  von  Humboldt  and  Rose)  in  parts  Feuill6e.  Commelin,  Sloane,  and  St  Haoourt 
of  Siberia  not  visited  by  Gmelin  and  Pallas.  Hales's^^  Vegetable  Istaticks"  (London,  172^,  an 
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excellent  work,  traoalated  into  French  by  Bnffon  enUy  of  each  other,  andbnt  ocoai^onally  present 
(1785),is  inl]  of  most  sagacious  remarks  on  the  in-  in  the  atmosphere),  together  with  those  on  the 
temaJ  structure  of  plants,  although  it  contains  conditions  of  the  atmospheric  fur  over  the  seas 
but  little  on  the  motion  or  the  nutritive  liquids,  and  over  other  large  bodies  of  water,  as  well  as 
Together  with  Malpighi^Grew's,  and  Hedwig's  on  the  conditions  of  all  sorts  of  water,  and 
works,  it  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  natural  on  the  constituent  dementary  purts  of  varioua 
science.  Robert  Hooke's ''Micrographia'^(Lon-  soils— eJl  these  conquests  of  modem  science 
don,  1667),  however,  is  the  first  work  in  which  form  the  basis  on  which  the  chemical  properties 
the  vegetd  cell  is  noticed.  Malpighi  (1670)  and  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  kin^om  have 
next  describes  it,  leading  the  phalanx  of  acute  been  scrutinized.  Moreoveri  since  Galileo  con- 
observers,  such  as  Ifirbcl  Dutrochet,  Amici,  quered  the  Torricelliiui  horror  of  a  vacuum,  the 
Moldenhawer,  Yon  Mohl,  Unger,  &c.,  to  Schlei-  reason  why  the  root  receives  one  matter  in 
den,who  has  best  described  the  i>rimitive  utricle,  preference  to  another  must  be  attributed  to 
naming  it  cytoblast  or  germinating  cavity.  The  affinity  of  its  exterior  membrane  to  the  matters 
Hollander  Mulder  and  the  German  Schacht  are  which  surround  it  in  tiie  soil.  Nollet  first  ob- 
now  in  the  firont  rank  of  those  who  trace  all  vi^ee*  served  (1748)  that  2  different  liquid  mixtures^ 
tation  from  the  cell-producing  cytoblast.  ^Uie  separated  by  a  permeable  wall,  mutually  ex- 
rotation  of  the  oeUuliur  si^)  was  first  described  by  change  the  matters  solved  in  them.  Dutrochet 
Oorti  in  1772,  and  afterward  better  observed  nam^^ese  mutual  transits  07u2Mman«  and  «bm- 
by  Biot,  De  la  Baise,  and  later  by  Fontana,  L.  0.  mosi$  (in-giviug  and  out-going).  Chevreul,  lie- 
Trevirana%  Meyen,  Ac  ;  a  similar  oirculation  biff,  Yierordt,  and  the  clear-headed  Jao.  Hole- 
was  named  cvclosi^  by  Oassini,  Schultz,  Morren,  schott,  with  maoy  others,  have  made  many  exper* 
te.  Only  the  principal  observers  or  experi-  iments  concerning  this  transudation.  On  these 
menters  in  phvtotomic  details  can  here  be  men-  premises  other  observations  and  experimento 
tioned,  viz. :  of  organic  mucus,  Brongniart,  MohL  Lave  become  safer  and  their  results  more  trust- 
Yalentin;  of  membrane,  BOper  and  Link;  or  worthy  than  they  cocdd  have  been  otherwise, 
elementary  fibre,  Pnrkinje  and  Morren ;  of  Tiinchetti  and  Yogel  studied  the  reception  of 
parenchyma,  Gozzi  and  Mulder;  of  fibro-ceilular  inoraanic  matter  by  the  root  J.  Moller,  find- 
tone,  Moldenhawer  (1779) ;  of  spiral  vessels^  in^  fungi  and  confervas  in  the  lungs  of  birds,  and 
Kt^taug,  Bischo£  andOken ;  on  woody  tissue,  others  seeing  confervso  on  goldMies,  frogs,  &c., 
Labillaraidre,  Dnnamel  (Fhysiqus  des  ttrbres) ;  studied  the  reception  of  organic  substances  by 
on  laticiferous  tissue  (cinenonyma),  Schults  plants.  The  reason  of  the  dry-rot  was  found  to 
(1829,  which  discoveiy  explains  the  principal  be  a  fungus  (meruUtu  deatruet&r).  The  salts 
phenomena  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  or  cydosis^  present  in  the  humus  were  found  by  Soubeiran 
according  to  the  French  school,  but  is  denied  by  and  Moleschott  to  part  with  their  acids,  which 
Meyen) ;  on  the  ascension  of  sap,  Sarrabat,  are  sucked  in  by  the  roots.  The  ingenious  Dr. 
Bonnet,  and  Link ;  on  the  epidermis,  Kroker  Draper,  of  New  York,  has  made  many  experi- 
and  his  son  Q800) ;  on  the  bark,  Duhamel,  ments  on  the  reception  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
Senebier,  and  roUini ;  on  cork,  Bprengel ;  on  into  plants.  Grischow  had  long  before  called 
leaves.  Bonnet,  the  Bravais,  Steinheil,  and  T.  attention  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  bv  plants 
Hanstein  (also  on  the  stem  and  root,  1848) ;  on  at  night.  Senebier  (1788)  most  conclusively 
floral  organs,  Dunal ;  on  the  anther,  Purki^le  prov^  in  his  PhyHologie  vegStaie^  that  tiie 
and  Kunth ;  on  the  pollen,  B.  Brown,  A.  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  an  aliment 
Brongniart,  Fritzsche,  Griffith,  Mohl,  Schlei-  of  plants.  Priestiey,  BpallanrAni,  Ingenhouss,  De 
den,  and  Wimmel ;  on  the  ovary,  Schykofisky  Saussure,  Davy,  and  Draper,  have  illustrated  the 
and  Grisebadi ;  on  the  ovule,  R.  Brown,  Thos.  exhalation  of  oxygen  in  tne  day,  and  its  reception 
Smith,  Tnrpin  de  llfirbel,  Brongniart,  and  Tre-  at  night,  or  even  in  the  shade.  Boussingault 
viranus.  since  Hedwig,  Yancher,  Persoon,  has  made  experiments,  on  the  largest  scale,  on 
Agardh,  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Fries,  Yiriani,  J.  the  mutud  influence  of  air,  water,  earth,  and 
Brodie,  and  other  ciyptopmists,  the  finest  plants.  Mulder  discovered  the  protoine,  •upon 
anatomic  observations  in  this  department  have  which  he  built  a  theory  of  his  own,  explkinmg 
been  made :  on  fungi,  by  Ehrenberg,  LeveillS,  many  phenomena  of  vegetation,  although  it  is 
Montague,  Berkeley,  Elotzsh,  Tulasne,  and  now  proved  that  the  proteine  is  not  a  radical 
Pringsheim  ;  in  mycology,  by  Bonorden  ;  on  The  cereals  were  studied  by  Beccaria;  the  pro- 
hepatic®,  by  Gottsche;  on  lichens,  by  G.  von  portions  of  the  amylaceous  bodies  in  plants 
Holle,  Speerschneider,  J.  D.  W.  Bayerhoffer ;  (such  as  oellulmr  matter,  inuline,  dextrine,  the 
on  algffi,  by  Ktltang,  Decaisne,  Naegeli,  Thuret,  sorte  of  sugar,  mannite,  pectine,  ^.),  by  B6- 
Derbes,  and  Oohn. — ^Phytochemistry  dates  from  rard,  P^ligot,  Braconnot,  Eichho^  Payen,  and 
the  foundation  of  organic  phydcs  by  De  Sans-  Pereira;  oOv  substances,  by  Hartig,  Mulder, 
sore,  A.  von  Humboldt,  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  es-  Donders,  Ihenko  and  Laskowsky,  Playfiur, 
pedallyfiromtibe  demonstration,  in  1804,  of  the  Gdreey,  and  especiallv  by  Dumas;  wax,  by 
mvari&leratioof  oxygen  to  hydrogen  in  our  at-  Brodie;  the  ohlorophyl  and  its  modifications, 
mosphere,  under  all  circumstances.  Further  by  Berzelius,  Girardin,  Huber^  and  Avequin ; 
observations  on  the  variable  quantities  of  car-  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  by  Levi,  Bichon,  Ridi- 
bonic  gas,  of  water,  ammonia,  hvdrogen  gas,  and  ardson,  and  Herapath.  The  mcist  delicate  dis- 
snlphurettod  hydrogen  gas  (singly  and  independ-  oovery  in  phy  tochemistry  was  made  by  Pasteur, 
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viz.,  of  a  double  lalt  of  ^ftpe-acid  (with  natron 
and  ammonia)  in  2  kmds  of  crystals,  which 
yield  2  acids  that  are  dlstinffaiahable  only  by  the 
one  refracting  solarized  liffbt  toward  the  right) 
the  other  toward  the  left,  but  agreeing  perfectly 
in  all  other  respects.    An  i^paratus  for  the  mi- 
croscope, to  be  used  with  nolarized  light^as 
contrived   by   Boeck,    a   Norwegian.     Biot, 
Ehrenberg,  Schacht,  and  others,  experimented 
with  the  polarized  ray. — Phytopathology  has  as 
yet  bat  a  scanty  literature :  W.  Focke,  J .  MCLn- 
ter,  and  P.  Harting,  liave  written  on  the  potato 
disease ;  Yon  Mobl  on  the  mpe  disease  (1862) : 
on  the  sleep  of  plantSi  we  nave  Hoffmann  ana 
GOppert ;  on  parasitic  fungi,  De  Bary  and  Tu- 
laane ;  on  the  action  of  ether  and  chloroform 
on  plants,  F.  0.  Clemens.    The  best  written 
treatise  on  fermentation  and  the  decay  of  or- 
ganic  matter   is  by  Liebig  (2d  part  of  his 
**  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physi- 
ology,*' 1846),  who  defines  pntrefaction  as  an 
interminglinff  of  2  or  mpre  metamorphoees. 
An  admirabfo  work  on  the  metamorphoses  of 
plants  was  irritten   by   Goethe,  1790;    and 
'^Aphorisms  on  Chemical  Phytophysiology,''  by 
A.  von  Humboldt,  in  1794.    On  symmetry  in 
the  form  of  plants  we  have  Chatin  and  Moquin-* 
Tandon.    Ail  great  chemists,  such  as  Fourcroy, 
Yanquelin,  Berzelins,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Faraday, 
and  Lampadius,  &c^  treat  on  the  constituent  parts 
of  plants.    Finally,  the  following  phy totomists 
ana  phytophysiofoglsts,  not  mentioned  above, 
also  aeserve  particular  notice :  Aug.  St  Hilaire, 
Desfontainee,  Desvauz,  Ch.  Ghiudicbaud,  Cou- 
verohel,  Becquerel,  Maoaire-Prinsep,  Bory  de  St 
Vincent,  Palisot  de   Beauvois,  Thomsou,  £. 
Darimont,    A.  Comparetti,  Keith,  Rudolphi, 
Kieser,  Meyer,  linger.    With  regard  to  the 
uses  of  plants,  the  principal  authors  are :  Dier- 
bach,  F6e,   Geiger,  Guibourt,  Yon   Martins, 
Kees  von  Esenbeck,  Pereira,  Richard,  Royle, 
and  especially  Stephan  Endlicher,  in  his  Bnehi- 
ridian,  H.  Schacht  has  written  on  the  textures 
of    commerce;    Reisseck   on   fibrous   tissues 
(1852).    J.  J.  Rousseau  contributed  much  tow- 
ard   popularizing    the    knowledge  of  plants. 
Among  ladies  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
botany,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
of  Devonshire,  Euff.,  who  discovered   many 
plantsL  and  Miss  Dnoce,  whose  drawings  are  ad- 
mirable. On  the  affinities  of  plants,  Amott,  Aug. 
St  Hilaire,  Bennett,  Bentham,  Cambansades,  De- 
caisne.  Yon  MarUns,  Miers,  and  Richard,  may 
be  consulted. — We  will  now  give  an  alphar 
betical  list  of  natives  and  foreigners  who  have 
promoted  the  botany  of  the  United  Statee  and 
of  British  America: 

Wk.  Baldwtb;  aBsiitod  Elliott  in  tlM  slutoh  of  tlM  botenj  of 
8.  a  Md  Oft. 

Bnrj.  8.  Babtok  nrolbisororbotuij  tn  PblladolphU,  **Col- 
leotioiu  for  Ml  jSawir  toward  a  Materia  M«aica  of  the 
U.  B^"  1798-1804;  *'FragnMiito  of  tho  Natural  HUtory 
of  Pa,"  1799.  foL ;  *  Progreat  of  Veaototlon/'  1T»1 ;  -  Ele- 
ments of  Botaaj/*  revlMd^aad  wftb  additiona of  British 
examplett  Ae.,  Lend.  1804 ;  Flora  VirgitUca  (reaching  only 
to  the  UtrondHa  of  Llnnsua.  hot  an  enlargM  and  mod- 
Ifled  edition  of  the  work  of  Clayton  and  Gronorlua),  Phlla^ 
181t :  **  Specimen  of  a  Geographic  View  of  Trees,**  Jbe^  or 
Horta  Amerioa  between  lat.  71*  and  75*  (lnoomplete> 


W.  P.  0.  Baktoit,  *Floim  of  PhHadelphlak"  within  10  nllet 

around  (hastj  and  inaoenrate>. 
John  BAXtEAM  collected  (about  1780)  and  sont  many  planta 
and  seeds  to  Pet  Gollinson  and  other  botanists ;  establiahed 
the  fliat  botanic  garden  on  tho  BchuylUll,  below  Philadel- 
phia, and  did  rerj  much  for  natural  hlatory. 
Wm.  Babteam   traTclled  In  the  GaroUnaa,  Georgia,  and 
TloridaiL  nad  wrote  on  thdr  soil  and  prodnctlona,  1791- 
"94. 
Lb  C  BncK  eontribnted  toward  the  botany  of  Illlnob  and 
Missouri  (not  beyond   the  monadelphta  of   LInniras): 
**  Botany  of  the  United  States  north  of  Vixginla,*'  1388,  Sd 
ediUon,  1S4& 
Jacob    Bioklow,    Fiomla    MotionUiuU,    1814-^M-'40; 
•■  American  Medical  Botany,"*  18t7-*2L.  3  toU^  80  colored 
plates :  **  On  the  Forwardness  oi  Spring  in  different  parti 
oftheU.8.,**lSl& 
W.  Biif«LBTlB  **  Usefol  Knowledge**  treats  of  Teyetation  ia 

the  SdToL,  1808. 
F.  Boot  compared  American  plants  with  qiecimena  in  the 
old  herbaria  now  in  Europe. 

J.  A.  Bbebbtox,  Prodronuu  Jtorm  {MumdloiMi  (of  Wash- 
ingtonX  1880l 

Bbowx,  **IJst  of  Plants  collected  on  the  Coast  of  Bellini 
and  Possession-Bar,**  LomL  1819;  OhlorU  M^UUtma, 
18S8. 

J.  Bbowvb,  S^iha  AmtHcanOf  1889  (does  not  contain  all 
trees). 

J.  Cabbt  described  thecaricea  in  A.  Gray^  "Manoal  of 
Botany.** 

Mabk  Catbbt,  **  Natural  Hlstoiy  of  Oarotlna.  Florida,  and 
the  Bahamas.**  9  Tola.  foL,  1748 ;  also  Hortma  BHL  Amsr- 
ioaniM,  treating  of  trees  fit  for  England  (also  under  the 
title  of  nbrliU  Ekropm  Anuricaniuy,  1788-7. 

T.  Clattok,  of  Virginia,  a  great  botanist,  had  liis'dlseoTer- 
ies  published  in  the  9d  edition  of  GronoTiw  (1784X 

Caowalladbb  Coldkk  wrote  PiatUa  CbldenkamUa^  A/e^ 
(neer  Newbuzgfa,  N.  T.),  pobllahed  in  the  Ada  6b& 
VMoi^  1748.  He  corresponded  aasidnoasly  with  Grono- 
vlua,  LinuBos,  CoUinaon,  and  all  other  grut  botanists  of 
the  time.  His  work  does  not  go  beyond  the  18th  class  of 
linuena.  Ula  daughter,  wifo  of  the  Bcotdi  Dr.  Farquhar, 
described  the  i/y/>erioiMn  Viratnieum^  made  numy 
drawings  of  plante,  was  admired  by  men  of  sdenee,  and 
left  her  won,  IHora  Noti  EborheL  to  Wangenhdm, 
from  whom  It  came  inti>  the  hands  of  Boldinger,  and  at 
last  into  the  library  of  Sir  Jos.  Banka. 

P.  CoLLiHaoM,  of  London,  a  friend  of  Linn«ua,  inspired  J. 
Bertram  and  others  with  a  love  of  nature :  made  expert- 
menis  on  lyckiU*  dUmeia^  corroborative  of  thoeo  of  liOgan, 
oonceming  the  sez  of  plantsi 

J.  0>BHirrca,  a  French  physician,  pnbliaheda  Oamadtmtlm» 
PkmiarHm  Hiitoria.  Paris,  1683. 

The  Abb6  CoBBBA  loduced  Mbhlenbers*s  genera  to  Jot- 
sleu*s  system,  for  his  classes  at  Philaderphlai  In  1919. 

U.  B.  CBOO]i*a  monograph  on  SMToemiiUM  appeared  in  the 
**  Annala  of  the  N.  Y.  tyceum,**  vol  & 

M.  CuTLBB  wrote  an  account  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  New  England,  178^  probably  the  lliat  essay  of  a  sden- 
tifio  description. 

J.  Dabbt  wrote  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  aontli- 
om  States,  and  (1841)  a  *^Manuaf  of  Botany.*' 

W.  DABLmoioir,  an  **  Essay  on  the  Development  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Forms  of  Plants,**  comf^led  foom  Goethe,  1889 ;  on 
ffmmifMA,  as  important  to  man :  a  /Voni/o,  1898,  and  a 
JFiora  Oeatrica  (of  West  Chester,  Pa.).  1887 ;  on  **  Agricul- 
tural Botaoyr  *nd  **  Momorials  of  J.  Bartram,  U.  Mar- 
ahalU''  Jkc,  FhlUL,  1848. 

Dbwbt,  on  caricography,<*8niiman^  Journal,*'  vol.  TIL 

J.  W.  Dbapbb,  on  the  "*  Foroes  producing  tho  Grsanization 
of  Phmts,**  on  eapillair  attraction,  electricity,  and  chemical 
acUon  of  light,  1844. 

A.  £AiON*a  **  Manual  of  Botany  for  North  America,**  on  tlie 
system  of  Llnnnua,  1st  ed.  in  1818, 8th  In  1840  (in  the  last 
edition  Wright  cooperatedX  end  some  elcmentaiy  books, 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  tho  adence  in  this 
oountry. 

A.  Elliott  issued  In  numbers  n818-'84%  a  valuable  "Sketch 
of  the  Boteny  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.** 

O.  B.  Embbsov,  on  ''Trees  and  Shmba  of  MassachniattSk'* 
1848. 

G.  Ekoblm AKH  wrote  on  OyUnea  in  1841,  and  with  A. 
Gray  on  Llndhoimer*s  Texan  plants,  1849t. 

A  Floruia  Qduml^imtit  appeared  at  Washington  in  1819, 
anonymously. 

J.  B.  FoBBTBB^  Ifora  Amsricm  Stpi^tUrimudU,  1771  (else 
in  Bossu*s  travels,  vol.  8). 

J.  Fbabbb,  an  Indefhtigable  eolleotor,  on  AarutU  Cmmm^ih 
pi<M.  London,  1789.  and  on  T%aHa  deaibaia,  1790,  with 
a  teble  drawn  and  colored  by  J.  Sowerby,  an  eminent 
artist 

J.  C.  FasMoirr*!  ''Plants  of  the  Bocky  Mountains**  (1848), 
published  by  Torrey, 
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Dr.  Aisz.  GABDnr,  of  OlurlMtoii,  MrrMpondad  with  lin- 
nieas,  CoUinson  aod  ElUa. 

A.  Gbat,  an  eminent  botanist  of  the  United  SUtae:  elemen' 
t«7  books,  monographs  of  AmMlcan  B^ynohotporm, 
a  revision  ot  M^nihacecBi  remarks  on  CeraiophyUacsm; 
has  eatalfi«aed  American  Gramina  and  Oyperac^m;  re- 
viewed J.  Domes,  J.  B.  Boossinganlt,  Johnston,  and 
Draper,  on  the  Ghemistrv  of  Vegetation :  notes  on  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina;  notioes  on  Rafinesque,  and 
on  European  hvrbaria;  OtUorii  Bor^aU-AmerictUMt  il- 
lustrattnar  rare  plants;  also  a  complete  ** Manual  of  the 
Botanj  of  the  Northern  United  States,''  8d  ed.  1858 ;  "*  In- 
troduction to  Structural  and  Sfstematio  Botany  and  Vege- 
table Physiology,''  1898;  becan  in  1849  hU  sreat  work, 
Genera  Mora  AmericcMm  jBortaUe  iUuHrtuc^  which  is 
to  be  in  10  vols.  Many  of  his  short  works  have  been 
published  in  American  literary  periodicals.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  G.  Engelmann  in  a  work  on  Lindheimer's 
plants  of  Texas;  with  W.  S.  Sullivant,  who  wrote  on  the 
mosses  and  liverworts  of  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
with  J.  Torrey,  in  the  **  Flora  of  North  America.'^  an 
abridged  description  of  indigenous  and  naturalized  plants, 
north  of  Mexico,  2  vols,  1888-'4& 

Jo.  Fb.  OaoiroTius  published  Flora  FifV^nieo,  Lugd.  Bat 
1788-'4d;  Sd  edition,  1763,  by  his  son,  augmented  with  the 
observations  of  Clayton,  Colden,  Mltchel,  Kalm,  Ac. 

W.  Jaoksok  Hooxkb,  one  of  the  hest  European  botanists, 
published  lists  of  plants  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
utnd,  18Sd;  an  account  of  a  collection  of  Arctic  plants  by 
Edw.  Sabine,  1824;  with  Walker- Amott  the  Botany  of 
Oapt  Beechey's  voyage  to  the  PaoUic  and  Behring's  Strait, 
1841 ;  a  Jftora  BortaU-Americana^  1888-'40,  S  vob.  4to^ 
888  plates  (Indudinff  Texas}.  His  agents  were  Douglas, 
Drummono,  KicharoBon,  and  otl^rs. 

J.  Jackson,  a  neighbor  of  H.  Marshall,  collected  and  cul- 
tivated many  rare  phmts  at  his  estate  of  Londongrovci, 
near  Philadelphia,  about  177T. 

J.  JoessLTM's  **  New  England's  Bareties,"  London,  1879,  and 

an  account  of  two  voyages  to  New  England  (168^74), 

^   contain  many  marvellous  botanical  observations. 

*pRBB  Kalm,  sent  out  by  Linn«us,  1748,  travelled  in  Ponn- 

i^lvania  and  Canada  for  8  years,  and  published  his  obser^ 

vations  at  Stockholm,  1751,  and  againln  1758 -'81. 

Ad.  Kraic,  of  Pennsylvania,  another  of  the  puplb  ct  Ltn- 
iwus,  was  the  Arst  American  professor  of  botany  (1768)  in 
Philadelphia,  but  he  did  little  for  the  science. 

Lamabok,  in  the  Jounud  (VhUUdre  natureUe^  vol.  1,  gave 
notioes  of  rare  plants  observed  by  Miohaux. 

Thb  otdlectlons  or  plants  made  by  Lbwis  and  Ci.abx  on  their 
western  expedition  were  mostly  lost 

Jambs  Logan,  secretary  to  Wm.  Penn,  experimented  with 
Indian  corn,  concerning  the  sexuality  of  plants.  His  JBb- 
perimenla  et  MtieUmata  <te  Plantanim  GeneraUone 
(also  on  the  refhustion  of  light,  Lugd.  Batav.  1789X  were 
translated  into  English  by  Fothergill  (1747),  who  states 
that  &  Morland  said  (about  1696)  that  the  p<^n  entered 
the  ovary  through  the  style. 

HvxraBBT  Mabsrall,  a  native  American,  published  an  al- 
phabetic Arbtutum  Amertaanwu,  Philadelphia,  1785,  and 
established  the  9d  botanic  garden  on  this  continent,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  villsge  ot  Marshallton,  in  Chester  co, 
Pennsylvania. 

IfBTBB,  De  PlaiUiB  LaXtradoridt,  Ubri  8,  was  published. 
Lips.  1880. 

ANDBi  MioHAirz,  ffigMrs  du  ehinet  ds  PAmMquet  pub- 
lished by  his  son  Franc  AndM,  Paris,  1801,  with  80  pUtea 
by  the  renowned  P.  J.  Bedout6.  The  son  published,  more- 
oven  Voyage  d  toueai  dst  monU  AlUgham^t  sf  rettntr 
d  Ckarleeton  par  Ui  hatUee  OaroHnea.  Ac^  Paris,  1804; 
MimoirM  8ur  la  naiuraUeaUon  dee  aroreajbremere  de 
FAm.  SepL,  Ao,  1805;  NcUeeeewrleeUeeBermudM^  1806; 
Sietoire  dee  aH^rse  fiyreMeire  de  VAm,  8epL  (discussing 
their  uses  in  arts,  oonmieroe,  dce.\  1810-*1\  8  vols^  4to, 
with  145  plates;  and  in  connection  with  C.  L.  Richard,  a 
Flora  BoreaU-Amerioana^  oontainiiur  the  disooveries  of 
his  fiUher,  1808,  with  51  plates,  republished  with  a  mora 
ehanm  of  title  in  1820.  An  English  epitome  of  the  **  Oaks,** 
1810-13,  eontaininff  26  black  plates ;  and  the  Imitation  un- 
der the  name  of  tne  **  North  American  Sylva,  or  Forest 
Trees  of  the  United  States,  (Sanada,  and  Nova  Scotia,*'  150 
colored  engravings.  Paris,  1817-'18^  4  vols.  9d  edition,  at 
New  Harmony,  Ino,  1840. 8  voia.  An  edition  was  printed 
at  Paris  for  Philadelphia.  (See  Nuttall  for  the  supplement.) 

J.  MiTomu.  of  England,  seUled  in  Virginia,  sent  collections 
of  plants  to  Llnnieua,  ()olllnaon,  Ac 

H.  MuHLBNBBBO  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  catalogned  the  plants  of 
that  re(rion,  described  ti'iYMuiia  and  ptontoe  ooMMiiaKM 
of  Noru  America,  1817 ;  his  works  were  partly  repub- 
lished by  hiason. 

Xazixiuav,  prince  of  Wied,  travels  in  BniXL  1815-*1T. 
and  in  North  America,  1888-'84,  were  published  at  Cob- 
lentz,  1880,  and  their  botanical  contents  were  deaeribed  by 
Ghr.  G.  Nees  von  Bsenbeck,  8  vols. 


TflOMAS  NonALL  published  geneni  of  Noth  Anerien 

Slants,  and  a  catalogue  o(  species  (1817-18),  9  vols. :  a 
escrtptton  of  new  species  and  genera  of  eompositie.  ool« 
looted  on  a  voyage  across  this  continent.  In  Orraon,  Upper 
California,  and  on  the  Sandwich Iblea,  In  1884-'5  C"  Trans- 
act Amer.  Phllos.  Soc,"  1841) ;  and  a  supplement  to  F.  A. 
Michaux's  North  American  Sylva,  with  additions  of  the 
trees  observed  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  Oregon,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  Ac^  PhlL,  1849,  with  129  colored 
plates ;  beside  the  works  noticed  elsewhere. 

Ambb.  M.  F.  J.  Palisot  db  Bbauvoii,  author  of  the  magnl- 
flcent  Itore  (TOtoare  «i  da  Benin  en  Afrique  (Latin  and 
French,  1804-'7i  wrote  also  on  American  plana  (^Xk,  tba 
above-named  **  Transactions.'*) 

The  brothers  Joshua  and  Samubl  Pbibob  cultivated  (about 
1800  and  later)  perhaps  the  finest  trees  in  this  country,  st 
East  Martborvugfa,  Pa. 

BAiLPBTXYBa'a  Heroariwm  Virgintanum  (in  the  '*  MemoliB 
for  the  Curious,*'  1707X  JSTorftM  Siccut  Pidniarum  Amer* 
icanarunti  with  plates,  are  at  London. 

Fb.  Tbauoott  Pubsoh  (anglicised  Pursh),  Itera  Ameriem 
SeptenLy  9  vols.,  London,  1814-16,  is  a  good  work.  Ha 
alao  wrote  Hortue  Orlovienete  (on  an  island  near  St. 
PetersburgX  1815 ;  and  a  list  of  plants,  Isn  JPktufeohem 
Grunde,  near  Dresden,  1799.  foL 

Db  ul  Ptlaib:  Itore  de  FUe  de  Terre^newee.  Paris, 
1899. 

Q.  S.  RAriNiSQB-SoBiiALTS  published  many  worics  on  natii* 
ral  history,  in  Itolian  and  French,  at  Palermo  (181O-*10), 
before  his  arrival  in  the  United  Statea,  where  there  were 
brought  to  lU[ht  many  moreL  and  some  of  them  volumi- 
nous (ISlO-tS) ;  among  whlcn  we'  nodoe  the  **  Annals  of 
Nature  ;'*  the  Ifeogenyton  (describing  66  new  genera  of 
North  American  plants) ;  a  ^  MedlcalFlora  of  the  United 
States,**  with  more  than  100  figures ;  the  **  Herbarium  ;** 
and  the  **  New  Flora  and  Botany  of  North  America** 
(supplemental  to  all  American  botanical  works,  as  well  aa 
to  those  of  the  great  European  botanists,  Ac)  All  these 
were  written  eccentrically.  He  resided  mostly  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

RioaABDSON,  **  Botanical  Appendix  to  Sir  J.  Franklin^ 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  on  the  Shores  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Polar  Sea.** 

J.  L.  RiVDBLL,  **  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  the  Western 
SUtes,**  1885. 

Jban  Robin,  Hidoire  dee  ptaniee  nouwXlee  Uou/tiee  d 
Pile  de  yirginiej  et  autrae  lieuao,  Paris,  1690 ;  published 
with  Linocior's  Bialoire  deaplaniea. 

J.  D.  SoHOBpr,  Materia  MedicaAmerieana.  dEC,  Erlanga^ 
178T. 

L.  D.  TON  Scmnoxm,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  wrote,  beside  what 
is  noticed  elsewhere,  a  monograph  of  the  American  viola, 
and  of  the  species  of  caricea,  and  a  synopsis  cS  native  ftingi ; 
a  **  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St  Peter's 
river,  to  Lake  Winnepeck,**  Jbo.,  London,  1898;  Speoimen 
Ftorm  Amer,  SepL  Oryptoqam^  Raleigh,  1821. 

J.  L.  E.  W.  Shbout,  Flora  oaroUnenete,  dec,  collected  or 
compiled,  Charleston,  1806, 9  vols. 

€.  W.  Bhobt,  Itorula  lAsoingtonieneie,  Kj,,  1880 ;  a  sup- 
plemental cataloffue  of  the  phanerogamooa  plants  and  fema 
of  Kentucky.  He  sent  many  plants  and  seeds  to  the  At- 
lantic states  and  to  Eurcme. 

W.  S.  SvLLiTANT  and  Lb  XatQiTBBxnz,  on  the  mosses  of 
North  America. 

John  Tobbbt  published,  beside  other  works,  a  **  Flora  of 
the  Northern  and  Middle  Sections  of  the  united  Statea** 
(not  beyond  the  iooaandria  at  LinnsausX  1894, 9  vols. ;  a 
catalogue  of  the  North  American  genwra,  according  to 
Lindleyls  **  Introduction,**  1881:  a  monograph  of  the 
North  Americui  cyperacoM ;  a  Aora  of  the  state  of  New 
Tork,  with  a  fhll  description  of  all  Indigenous  and  natl^> 
ralised  plants,  remains  on  economy  and  medidne,  Alb. 
1848-*4  (in  the  8d  part  of  the  Natural  History  of  New 
Tork,  1889 ;  being  a  Report  on  the  Bot  Department  of 
the  Oeolog.  Survey  of  the  State,  1886),  with  161  colored 
plates ;  leonae  inadUm  ad  Iforam  PhOadatphiea  iikte' 
Irandamf  180  colored  plates.  Some  of  Torrey's  writings 
are  found  in  the  American  scientific  periodicals. 

Xdwabd  Tuckbbman  arranged  the  caricea,  1848,  and  gav* 
a  synopsis  of  the  lichens  of  the  Northern  Statea  and 
Briosh  America,  1848. 

T.  Waltbb  :  Itora  OardUmianaf  dec,  cnem  emendaUom^ 
Mm^  London,  1788. 

Fb.  Ao.  Jul.  ton  Wangbniixim  pnbUshod  in  German  do- 
aolptlons  of  some  North  American  trees  and  shruba,  with 
a  view  to  their  naturalisation  in  Germany,  G5tting» 
177T-*80;  and  another  work  in  178T,  foL  (See  above  un- 
der 0.  Colden.) 

Caspab  Wistab,  professor  of  anatomy  tn  Philadelphia,  was 
honored  by  NuttaH's  naming  a  genus  of  the  pimilonaee«^ 
EndL,  WieUria,  which  ia  the  Thvraamthue,  Elliott,  or 
JTroamMcL  Rafinesque.  Manyoftha  AsMrioaabotaiiialt 
have  thus  been  immortaliisd. 
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▼e  now  glTO  «  Ib*.  in  ehronologiod  order,  of  W^^J-^Mg:  g-Tgj'&^ajrj'ja^ 

catalogaes  of  the  plants  of  tbe  yanoua  regions  puteion,  i8S4-«:  PoibM>7  Jwmwu,  ism-is;  km- 

ILparU,  Lo^^  IgBL  p^  ,,41^^  BfltloM  tkart  k»T«  be«  vrtttea:  "Oattoetof 

a  W.  Eddt,  Planum  ^dommut  (fitwaA  J.  I..  IQt^  MowliSI;  «*EleiD«Bti  of  Hatnnl  Pldkiophr  *  sS- 

cbeirt  country  «6rtL180T.            -._.,«-  Mrin»j  Tatat.  1S»;  Md  Z^tfliiw 

j.Toui«r,ofpkiitowitbi]i8OiiiU€«0rN6wTorkettT,i8i».  BOTANY  BAT,  ft  My  on  the  essfcem  ooftst 
^^'Si^w^iit^'''^'''^'^'^'^^     ''^^^  ofNewHoUsnd.   Onaoooontoftfaeadvuiteges 
L,  D.  Tos  8cHWBiMxn»  of  piuito  eolkcted  uth«  nortii-  which  ^tpeired  in  the  pisee  from  a  very  ear- 
west  territory  (la  tte  ittn»ttT«  oTtba  enptotikm),  Load,  fory  examinatioa  by  Oapt  Ckwk,  it  was  decided 

j/TS^>>i^«M»airtflfa«>iMteorpiut.ih»tiioi^  to  fom  a  convict  settlement  there.    In  1788  « 

noaouiM,  a44i8n.  aqpudrcm  with  a  nomber  of  ocmvusts  was  sent 

^SjluSSSti^MS!mt^  "^  AmhMifoitoiB,  urn,  nA  ^|^    Botany  Bay  was,  however,  found  misidt- 

H.  IL  Katov^TSw  HMdmeMftmi  bmt  Thifr,  18ML  able,  and  tiM  settlement  was  made  on  the  dte 

H.  B.  Cboom  ud  LooKBi  of  tte  Mighbotteod  of  Bowbcn,  of  thepresent  city  of  Sydney.    For  years  the 

J.  BA^i;iSi]M«tci»riflitoQ.&  0,1884  *erm  Botany  Bay  was  better  known  to  tiie 

T.  yuTTALi,  coUoettoa  towwd  a  flora  of  Artriwii.  1881  wofid,  and  a  host  of  unpleasant  and  unfounded 

KiLtoSXiJS^^  associations  were  conveyed  by  words  in  thai- 

188&  selves  enphomous. 

piLAiKiii.aboatBaitimoi«,i8ei  ,       ^  .^^^  BOTSTOURT,  a  central  county  of  Virginia. 

j.^LBii»Bj,  ■ii|viaiiiMaa>7«ataksM  of  i»biiii  of  Ohks  j^  j^  intersected  by  James  river,  and  contains 

j.A.LAnAK.Mirlffl«Mkia,i888.  the  sources  of  Craig's  and  Oatawba  cre^B.  Be- 

i^^^^^yi^S!^^!^^  «de  the  Blue  Bidge,  which  forms  its  8.  K 

a.  T.  OLm%Bhode  UMd  phata,  iSk*  boundary,  there  are  other  high  ridges  within  its 

Botaadeal  Sodotj  of  witaDlactoB,  Del,  pia&ti  of  Howaartio  Hmits.    The  ISunous  Peaks  of  Otter  are  near  the 

&F*B!tt^ooB«riimtioMtowarda€ata]ogi»ort»aiiiid  divitog  Ime  between  this  and  Bedford  oomlgr. 

ihraba  of  Ounberiaad  oou  Pa^  184Bl  The  JamcB  TiYer  canal  has  be^i  opened  from 

t-  y«^"^"^«*?f  ??5***'*S"\ffi?'**^»'"^*®*^  lEUchmond  to  Buchanan,  and  the  Virsinia  and 

F.  B.  BoiTOH,  plaatt  la  Lawia  ea,  O^  18tfi  IT"'*""""**     ,,  *'«v--~-i    ,  wm  wv  »  ^rri  Tl 

H.  P.  Baktwui,  of  Waokemii.  T,  istf.  TenufiSBee  railroad  also  pssses  through  the  latter 

The  following  writers,  in  addition  to  those  al*  town.    Its  real  estate  wss  valued  in  1860  at 

ready  named,  may  be  consulted  by  the  student :  $S,«»,186 ;  in  1866  at  $8,066,822,  showing  an 

increase  of  26  per  cent.  The  productions  m  1850 

nrouBH.  ^^^  868,141  bushels  of  Indian  com,  121,694 

'iwi^STik^^rSlwIiSiSir^a^  of  wheat,  164.068  of  oats,  5,631  tons  of  iay 

oaei,  eapaelallT  in  ladiea,  1840-*57.  140,885  pounds  of  butter,  156,188  of  tobsCCO. 

taaicaidkStoniry.ina                            ^^  2  iron  foundenefl^8  furnaces,  1  forge,  1  woollen 

'**J!iL^^"Ii?*i2?i*lif^^  factory,  2  newspaper  offices,  21  churches,  and 

;^8^ihw^^  W8  pupas  attending  nublic  schools.    Pop.  in 

1885:*'LadWBotaa7,**l^;  *'IntnMlaetloB  to  Botany,"  1850,   WhitCS  10,746,  free    Colored  426,  slsves 

8deditioa,i888rsioiii«BtoofBotaay»i8«i.  8,786;  total  14^908.    OapitsI,  Flncastle.    The 

IBKNOH.  county  was  orgamzed  in  1769,  and  named  in 

BuHKAv-lfRHB^  AndiyfdstpkMUa.  honor  of  Governor  Botetourt 

^^iS^SSKidioiid^^  BOTETOUBT,  Nobborhb  Bbrdlct,  loid, 

AoB.  DK  Joaranr,  jSiUmmUt  ds  botafUqu&,  1816;  tnndatad  a  conspicuous  actor  in  American  colonial  his- 

^  Into  EagUdt  by  J.  H.  wuaog^isy.                ._^  .  ^  torv,  died  in  1770.  was  the   descendant  of 

9igHau.  1946.                                     j-w-"Tf  j^j^^  Berkeley,  the  cavalier,  who  was  en^ 

UvrmL,mmmUtdsh€tan4qu^i9f^          .    ^^  ..  .  noblcd  by  Charles  H.  in  1660.   He  was  sent  to 

BiamAMP,jf9W9e<0im4UmmUB<UMafi4q^U4diL,  Virginia  as  royal  governor  in  1768,  lust  8 ycaiB 

OBBMAN.  before  the  declaration  of  independence.    His 

K.s.Kimn,id|rfrMk,isa    _.  .   ,^  catneto  vliginia.    n» had fmlinstraotiQDS from 

o:A."p'!5^\'ASSS^gfagSl;Ji!^,w.K,n^  «..  *^e  c«>wn  mnl  diiw^ons  to  Mnmo  mon>  dig- 

taining  a  Uat  af  all  botaaie  works  of  tha  18th  awl  19tb  oeii-  mty  than  hsd  been  the  WOnt  Of  cdonial  govem- 

jL  8rB«HQBt.  geaoWeUa  dsr  BotamOt,  mi-ns,  requisites  of  vice-i«galpomp.  Conflicting  duties 

SJuK^^niT^?^^  tothekingand  the  people  made  his rituatioii 

i^/kMMm^  16481  most  unplcassnt.    In  1769  the  assembly  took 


^JLlmf"''^*  ff"»«Wwa  tfer  XrdiiHr^ndt,  Tih  i^to  consideration  tlie  indpient  troubles 

OTHER  NATI0H8.  Eu^aud,  and  on  May  16  psssed  firm  but  re- 

Jiwor.  natm'.  AmmUaca  M^ckuarUiarmm,  toL  o,  JP*^^  resolutions  remottstratimr  awnst  D^ 

AitoAica,  Vienna,  18M;  BoiMmiaa,by  Pi«d,i846;  Dan-  liamentary  taxation  and  the  right  claimed  to 
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send  them  to  England  for  trial.  80  firm  were  aonthward  throngh  the  Baltic.  The  golf  is 
they  that  Lord  Botetoart  sonunoned  the  speak*  nsnally  completely  frozen  in  the  winter,  so  that 
er  and  bnrgesses  before  him  and  dissolved  them,  annies  have  marched  across  it.  The  strong 
The  result  was  that  a  convention  met  in  a  corrent  above  mentioned,  and  the  abundant 
private  house  and  took  the  incipient  st^M  for  supply  of  fresh  water  from  a  shed  of  an  average 
the  revolution.  The  convention  md  not  attempt  breadth  of  160  miles  throughout  its  entire  extent 
to  legislate,  but  simply  remonstrated  with  par-  of  coast  line,  give  the  waters  of  this  gulf  great 
liament,  sending  its  resointions  to  the  other  freshness.  Thegulf  of  Bothnia  is  interesting  in 
colonies  and  to  England.  Under  the  influence  a  ffeological  pomt  of  view,  as  presenting  an 
of  these  resolutions  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote  a  undoubted  instance  of  slow  upheaval  and  sub- 
letter  to  Lord  Botetourt,  assuring  him  that  it  sidence  of  its  eastern  and  western  coasts,  now 
wasnot  the  intention  of  government  to  tax  the  taking  plaoe  without  volcanic  action,  at  the 
ooloides,  and  that  the  obnoxious  imposts  would  probM)le  rate  of  about  2  or  8  feet  in  a  century. 
be  withdrawn,  which  letter  Lord  Botetonrt  The  coast  south  of  Quarken  is  generally  pre- 
oommunicated  to  the  assembly.  All  these  an-  cipitous,  while  those  north  of  the  straits  are 
tidpations.  however,  were  destroyed  by  the  generally  low  and  sandv.  A  kind  of  herrings 
policy  of  lord  North,  who  succeeded  Charles  called  s^rommtn^,  is  taken  in  abundance,  and 
Townsend,  and  the  promise  was  not  fblfilled  in  constitutes  a  prominent  article  of  food,  especially 
fiiU,  the  duty  on  tea  heang  retained.  Botetourt  amcmg  the  lower  classes.  Hie  region  about  this 
was  deeply  mortified,  and  soon  died  ai  disease  gulf  was  formerly  a  Swedish  province,  under  the 
sggcBYtiUA  by  mental  suffering.  He  was  de*  name  of  Bothnia.  The  portion  £.  of  Tomea  is 
plored  by  men  of  all  classes  in  the  colony,  and  now  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  and 
the  legislature  erected  a  marble  statue  to  his  that  W.  of  that  nver  forms  tiie  Swedish  govem- 
memorv,  which  is  still  standing  in  the  cdlege  ments  of  Umeaand  Pitea. 
of  William  and  Mary.  BOTH  WELL,  a  Scottish  parish,  co.  of  Lanark^ 

BOTH,  Jak  and  Ahdbkas,  eminent  Dutch  on  the  Clyde,  with  extensive  iron  works  and 
painters,  brothers,  and  natives  of  Utrecht ;  the  collieries,  sodficient  to  yidd  an  annual  income 
elder  was  bom  1610,  died  in  1650,  and  Andreas  of  nearly  $800,000,  a  new  church,  and  a  tower 
was  accidentally  drowned  at  Venice  in  164S.  120  feet  high,  the  remains  of  Bothwell  castie, 
After  studying  awhile  with  Abraham  Bloem-  and  famous  in  histoiy  by  the  sanguinary  battle 
art,  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  continued  fought  cm  Bothwell  bridge  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
to  reside  until  the  tragical  event  whidi  separated  H.,  June  22,  1679,  between  the  covenanting 
them.  Jan  Both,  whose  taste  inclined  to  land*  whigs  of  Scotiand  and  the  roysl  troops,  in  which 
scape  painting,  studied  much  the  works  of  the  former  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Oaude  Lorraine.  His  landscapes  are  warm,  BOTHWELL,  Jaios  Hspbubn,  earl  o^  after- 
tender,  and  harmonious,  and  the  atmomherio  ward  earl  of  Orkney,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of 
eflfects  are  rendered  witii  such  fidelity  to  Italian  the  16th  century,  notorious  in  history  for  tiie 
scenery,  that  he  was  called  by  his  contempora-  part  which  he  took  in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
ries  the  Both  of  Italy.  Andreas,  on  the  other  and  for  his  infimious  conduct  toward  the  un- 
hand, painted  figures,  which  he  introduced  into  happy  Mary  of  Scotland.  After  Damley's  deatii 
nearly  all  his  brother^s  landscapes,  and  with  he  forced  the  queen  to  marry  him,  but  forfeiting 
such  admirable  skill,  that  the  whole  picture  her  afifection  by  his  brutality,  he  soon  had  to 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  hand.  withdraw  before  the  wrath  of  theScottish  nobles, 

BOTHNIA,  a  large  ffulf^  constituting  the  who  liberated  the  queen  from  Ids  power.    He 

northern  arm  of  the  Baltio  sea^  frmn  lat.  60^  escaped  first  to  the  Orkneys,  thence  to  Denmark, 

to  66°  40'  N.,  nearly  400  miles  m  length,  with  where  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  piracy, 

an  average  breadth  of  100  mUes.    It  extends  and  died  in  his  dungeon,  in  1677,  tormented,  it 

from  the  isbnd  of  Aland,  about  66  miles  north  is  said,  by  all  the  agonies  of  an  evil  conscience, 

of  the  latitude  of  Stockhdm,  at  which  point  it  and  leaving— as  it  has  been  asserted,  but  not 

is  entered  by  2  channelS|  24  and  14  miles  in  proved— «  confession,  in  which,  while  ownin^r 

width,  from  the  Baltio  to  the  gulf  or  bay  of  nis  own  crimes,  he  folly  exonerated  Mary  and 

Tomea.    It  is  gathered  into  a  channel  maeh  exposed  the  regent  and  confederated  lords, 

narrower  than  its  main  body,  about  midwayof  BOTRTOIDAL  (Gr.  /Sorpv^ ,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 

its  extent,  called  the  straits  of  Quarken.    The  and  f  idoc^,  form^  a  term  mnch  used  in  mineralogy 

channel  is  also  further  intercepted  at  this  plaoe  for  describing  the  form  of  minerals  which  are 

by  several  smsll  islands^  the  prmcipal  of  whidi  made  up  of  agglomerated  bunches,  like  grapesL 

is  Holmon.    The  portion  lying  south  of  Quarken  Malachite,  the  carbonate  of  copper,  often  occurs 

is  called  the  sea  of  Bothnia,  and  that  to  the  in  this  shape. 

north  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  entire  coast  fine  BOTS,  the  hirvas  of  a  species  of  gadfly, 

of  the  gulf  is  very  irregular.    There  is  a  strong  mitrua  ejfict.    The  followiug  is  tiie  account  of 

correnti  or  gulf  stream,  setting  eonstantiy  from  the  natural  history  of  this  insect  as  given  in 

the   hMd  of  the   gulf  sontnward.   through  Tonatt's  work  on  the  horse ;  on  all  the  details 

Quarken,  to  Aland,  where  it  divides  mto  2,  one  oi  which,  all  the  medical  authorities  on  the 

passing  £.  and  the  other  W.,  to  reunite  again,  horse  are  entirely  agreed.    ^*  A  species  of  gad* 

and  also  with  a  8d  current  from  the  gulf  of  fiy,  the  4mtru$  efui^  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

Finland,  near  the  islimd  Koktf  ,  whence  it  sets  summer  exoeedmgly  busy  about  the  horse.    It 
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is  obserred  to  be  darting  with  great  npidiiy  in  itself  foimded  in  error,  useless,  absord,  and 

toward  the  knees  and  sides  of  the  animal.  The  often  fatal  to  the  animal  under  treatment    For, 

females  are  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  hair,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  ailment,  whatever  it 

which  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  glntinoos  be,  is  progressing  unimpeded,  while  the  horse 

fluid  with  which  the/  are  surrounded.    In  a  doctor  is  fighting  with  a  shadow;  and  in  the 

few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  second  place,  the  remedies,  which  certainly  will 

the  slightest  application  of  heat  and  moisture  not  Ull  the  hots,  are  exceedingly  likely  to  kill 

will  liberate  the  little  animals  they  contain,  the  horse.  This  will  easily  be  understood,  when 

The  horse,  in  lickine  himself^  touches  the  egg;  it  is  stated  that  bots  have  lived  for  many  days 

it  bursts,  and  a  small  worm  escapes,  which  ad*  together  in  olive  oil,  and  even  in  oil  of  turpen- 

heres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  conveyed  with  the  tine,  and  that  tobacco  and  nitrous  and  sulphuric 

food  into  the  stomach.    There  it  dings  to  the  acids  do  not  immediately  kill  them. — ^The  above 

cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach  by  meana  of  a  is  the  result  of  all  the  best  knowledge  of  the 

hook  on  either  side  of  its  mouth ;  and  its  hold  best-informed  men  on  the  subject,  who  all  agree 

is  so  firm  and  so  obstinate,  that  it  must  be  that  bots  are  never  dangerous  to  the  horse, 

broken  before  it  can  be  detached.    It  remains  but  that  the  treatment  to  remove  them  is  so 

there  feeding  on  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  almost  invariably. 

during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  until  the  BOTTA,  Amn  Ohaslottb  (Ltnoh),  a  living 
end  of  the  ensuing  spring;  when,  having  at-  American  poetess,  bom  at  Bennington,  Yt. 
tained  a  considerable  nze,  and  bemg  destined  Her  father  belonged  to  the  association  of  united 
to  undeigo  a  certain  transformation,  it  disen-  Irishmen,  participated  at  the  age  of  16  years  in 
gages  itself  from  the  cuticular  coat,  is  carried  the  rebellion  of  '98,  was,  by  reason  of  his  youth, 
into  the  villous  portion  of  the  stomach  with  the  offered  pardon  if  he  would  swear  allegiance  to 
food,  passes  out  of  it  with  the  diyme,  and  is  the  British  government,  refused,  was  imprisoned 
evacuated  with  the  dung.  The  larva,  or  mag-  for  4  years,  and  then,  being  banished  for  life^ 
got,  seeks  shelter  in  the  ground,  and  buries  it-  came  to  America.  Miss  Lynch  was  educated 
self  there ;  it  contracts  in  die,  and  becomes  a  in  Albany,  New  York,  began  early  to  contribute 
chrysalis,  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lies  inactive  to  literary  Journals,  and  in  1841  published,  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  then,  bund^g  from  its  con-  Providence,  the  "  Rhode  Island  Book,''  a  taste- 
finement,  assumes  the  form  of  a  fly.  The  female,  fol  selection  of  prose  and  verse  from  the  writers 
becoming  impregnated,  quiddy  deposits  her  of  that  state.  She  soon  aftor  removed  to  the 
eggs  on  those  parts  of  the  horse  wmch  he  is  city  of  New  York,  where  her  house  was  opened 
most  accustomed  to  lick,  and  thus  tiie  species  weekly  for  assemblies  of  persons  connected  with 
is  perpetuated.  There  are  several  plain  con-  literature  and  the  arts.  A  collection  of  her 
elusions  to  be  drawn  from  thia  history.  The  ]x>ems,  which  are  all  short  and  gracefully  writ- 
bots  cannot,  while  they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  ten,  and  indicate  depth  of  feeling,  has  been  pub- 
the  horse,  give  the  animal  any  pain^  for  they  lished  in  an  elegant  volume,  fhmished  with 
have  fastened  on  the  cuticular  or  insensible  illustrations  by  Dorand,  Barley,  Huntington, 
coat  They  cannot  be  ii^urioos  to  the  horse.  Brown,  and  other  artists.  Her  prose  writings 
for  he  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  while  the  in  periodicals,  conmsting  of  essays,  tales^  and 
cuticular  part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them,  criticisms,  are  numerous.— She  was  nuumed  in 
and  their  presence  is  not  suspected  until  they  1865  to  Yisoesio  Botta,  a  native  of  Piedmont^ 
appear  at  the  anus.  They  cannot  be  removed  formerly  doctor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in 
by  medicine,  because  thev  are  not  In  that  part  the  university  of  Turin,  ana  professor  of  plulos- 
of  the  stomach  to  which  medicine  is  usually  ophy  in  the  royal  and  national  coUeges  of  that 
conveyed ;  and  if  they  were,  their  mouths  are  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  pariia- 
too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucus  for  any  medi-  ment  in  1849,  and,  after  having  vinted  Germany, 
cine,  that  can  safely  be  administered,  to  affect  published,  in  connection  with  another  member 
them ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  due  course  of  time  of  the  parliament^  and  under  the  patroni^  of 
they  detach  themselves  and  come  away.  There-  the  sovemment,  a  work  on  public  education, 
fore,  the  wise  man  leaves  them  to  themselves,  BOTTA,Oaslo  GiusepfbGitouklmo,  an  Ital- 
or  contents  himself  with  picking  them  off  when*  ian  historiaih  bom  at  San  Giorgio  Ganavese,  in 
they  collect  under  the  tail  and  annoy  the  ani-  Piedmont,  Nov.  6, 1766,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  10, 
mal."  In  a  word,  all  the  stories  about  horses  1887.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician  at  the  urn- 
being  destroyed  dv  bots  eating  through  the  versHy  of  Turin,  and  employed  the  leisure  inci- 
coats  of  the  stomach,  are  utterly  impossible  and  dent  to  a  young  practitioner  in  the  stady  of  liter- 
absurd.  When,  after  death,  the  coats  of  the  ature,  botany,  and  music  In  1792,  during  the 
stomach  are  found  to  be  corroded  and  peifo-  political  excitement  consequent  on  the  beginning 
rated,  and  when  bots  are  found  either  in  tiie  of  theFrendi  revolution^  he  was  accused  by  ooe 
perforations,  or  already  passed  through  them,  of  his  own  companions,  thrown  into  prison,  put 
other  causes  have  destroyed  the  stomach ;  and  to  the  torture  in  order  to  make  hun  confess  his 
the  bots,  which  have  no  longer  any  sustenance  imputed  crime,  and,  though  nothing  could  be 
when  the  horse  is  dead,  are  on  the  move  for  proved  against  him,  and  his  friends  <£d  all  that 
other  quarters.  The  treatment,  therefore,  for  they  could  for  him,  sul^ected  to  a  rigorous  con- 
horses  diseased,  as  ignorant  practitioners  will  finement,  alleviated  only  by  l^e  kindness  of  a 
constantly  affirm  that  they  are,  with  bots,  is  tnrnkeyi  who  treated  him  with  all  poasible  ton- 
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demesa,  and  onoe,  at  the  risk  of  seyere  punish-  when,  in  the  following  year,  a  depntation  was 
ment,  brought  his  dearest  friend  to  see  him.  sent  to  Paris  to  thanlc  Bonaparte  lor  the  defin- 
His  onljr  resource  during  his  imprisonment  was  itivefbinexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  he  was 
his  flute  and  reading.  He  had  a  treatise  on  chosen  to  represent  his  •department.  It  was 
geometry,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  a  copy  of  then  that  he  published  his  PrkeU  hUtorique  de 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  Quiodardini's  history  of  la  maison  de  Savaie  et  du  PUmarU,  On  Aug. 
Italy.  At  last  nis  innocence  was  established,  10, 1804,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  depart- 
and,  after  17  months  in  a  dungeon,  he  was  set  at  ment  of  the  Dora  in  the  legislative  body,  and 
liberty.  He  immediately  went  to  France,  and  was  from  that  time  became  a  resident  of  Paris, 
soon  after  employed  as  surgeon,  first  in  the  The  American  war  of  independence  having 
army  of  the  Alps,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Italy,  been  suggested  in  the  house  of  Madame  Man- 
He  thus  became  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  zoni^  as  the  best  subject  for  an  epic,  Botta's  at- 
events  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  history  tention  was  called  to  the  grandeur  of  that 
of  Italy,  and,  although  he  was  never  present  at  event,  and  he  resolved  on  becomiuff  its  histo- 
anyof  the  battles  of  those  wonderful  campaigns,  rian.  Lafayette,  Marbois,  and  oUier  promi- 
was  constantly  with  the  army,  and  in  such  inter-  nent  actors  in  the  scene,  who  were  living  at 
course  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  as  Paris,  cheerfully  lent  him  books  and  maps  and 
enabled  him  to  collect  and  compare  statements  private  documents,  and  answered  his  questions; 
and  oninionsL  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  and  the  public  libraries  contained  large  oollec- 
wrote  his  first  work — a  plan  of  government  for  tions  of  pamphlets  and  official  reports,  ^hus 
Lombardy.  Toward  the  close  of  1796  he  was  surrounded  with  a  rich  array  of  materials, 
sent  with  a  division  of  the  French  army  to  the  nothing  remained  but  to  give  them  a  shape 
Venetian  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  where,  re-  which  would  make  them  useful  to  the  cause 
calling  his  early  studies,  he  wrote  nis  "•  Histor-  of  Italy.  He  had  always  been  an  enthun- 
ioal  and  Medical  Description  of  the  Island  of  astio  student  of  his  native  literature,  and 
Oorfu."  Meanwhile  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  he  now  conceived  the  bold  design  of  appealing 
completed,  itskingdoms  and  duchies  overthrown,  to  the  patriotic  instincts  of  his  countrymen  by 
and  new  republics  founded.  Botta,  whose  hopes  writing  in  the  classic  Italian  of  the  14th  and 
had  been  ezdted  by  the  prospect  of  reform,  had  16th  centuries.  His  success  was  complete.  The 
watched  the  course  of  events  with  a  keen  and  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1809, 
anxious  eye.  He  saw  with  indignation  the  per^  was  immediately  reprinted  in  Italy,  where  it 
fidious  destruction  and  barter  of  the  republic  of  ran  through  several  editions  in  various  formiL 
Venice,  the  confiscation  of  private  property,  giving  rise  to  discussions  and  researches ;  and 
and  the  plunder  of  galleries,  museums,  and  uius  the  history  of  the  war  of  American  inde- 
libraries;  and  finally  lost  faith  in  the  political  pendencebecame  a  contribution  to  the  independ- 
regeneration  of  Europe.  In  1798  he  was  ap-  ence  of  Italy.  It  was  translated  into  English 
pointed  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern-  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Otis  of  Boston,  and  at  once 
ment  of  Piedmont,  which  was  soon  overthrown  made  ^e  author's  name  familiar  in  this  conn- 
by  the  Austro-Bussian  invasion.  He  went  to  try.  MeanwhUe,  in  1808  he  was  chosen 
France  and  took  no  his  residence  at  Ohamb^rr,  vice-president  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
where  he  formed  tne  a(>quaintance  of  the  hijf  and  reelected  to  the  same  office  the  following 
who  afterward  became  his  wife ;  and  had  for  his  year.  In  Dec.  1809.  he  was  proposed  as  candi- 
daily  companion  the  poet  Monti.  Bemadotte,  date  for  the  questorsnip,  but  set  aside  by  Napo- 
then  minister  of  war,  soon  restored  him  to  his  leon,  who  was  dissatisfied  wiUi  some  criticisms 
rank  in  the  medical  staff  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  the  hbtorian  of  Washington  (for  this  was 
After  the  battle  of  ^Marengo  he  was  made  a  the  light  in  which  Botta  always  regarded  his 
member  of  the  council  which,  with  6  oommis-  history)  had  made  upon  the  imperial  govem- 
sioners,  was  to  reorganize  and  administer  ment  OnJan.  8, 1810,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
the  government  of  Piedmont.  A  few  months  deputation  from  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
later  a  new  government  was  instituted  under  Turin,  which  presented  to  the  emperor  the  last 
the  name  of  the  executive  commission,  and  2  volumes  of  their  acts.  On  the  fall  of  Napo- 
oonfided  to  8  Italians,  of  whom  Botta  was  leon  Piedmont  was  again  separated  from  France, 
one.  Two  acts  connect  his  name  &vor-  and  Botta  returned  to  private  life.  During  the 
ably  with  this  commission.  The  informer,  Hundred  Days  he  was  made  rector  of  the  acad- 
by  whose  accusation  he  had  been  subjected  eroy  of  Nancy,  but  lost  his  place  again  upon  the 
to  imprisonment  and  torture,  was  himself  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Piedmont  was  now 
in  prison ;  Botta  immediately  procured  his  re-  not  a  safe  readence  for  a  man  of  his  opinions, 
lease,  signing  the  decree  with  his  own  hand,  as  and  he  remained  at  Paris.  His  wife  fell  into  a 
president  of  the  commission.  The  other,  in  decline,  and  when  her  physicians  prescribed 
which,  however,  the  honor  must  be  eaually  a  change  of  air,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  to  an 
divided  with  his  coUeagnes^  was  the  establish-  apothecary,  at  the  price  of  waste  paper,  the  last 
ment  of  a  permanent  ftmd  with  an  income  of  500  copies  of  his  history,  in  order  to  raise  the 
600,000  francs  for  public  instruction.  In  1802,  means  of  paying  the  expenses  of  her  Journey. 
Piedmont  was  reannexed  to  France,  and  he  be-  She  went  to  Chamb^ry  and  died.  In  1816 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  general  admin-  he  published  an  epic  poem  in  12  cantos,  en- 
iateation  fbr  the  27th  military  division;  and  titled  II  Camillo^  o  Vefo  eonquutata^  which 
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met  with  oonddsrable  tnoBess.     In  1817  he  menui%  et  dmink  pa/r  E.  FtomdhLt  which  was 

was  made  reotor  of  the  academy  of  Roaen,  where  iaaaed  at  Paria,  in  5  volnmes,  in  1849-^50.  ICany 

he  remained  till  1822,  when  he  was  renl^ved.  ofthe  discovered  monmnents  were  transported  to 

At  Ronen  he  had  written  his  second  history,  Paria,  and  placed  in  the  Lonvre.    The  labors  of 

the  '*HistoryofItaly  from  1789  to  1814;'' bat  it  Botta  hud  the  foundation  for  the  still  more  impor- 

was  not  till  1824  that  he  was  able  to  publish  it,  tant  resolta  which   hare  been   obtained   by 

and  even  then  he  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  Layard. 

of  a  personal  friend,  Poggi*  of  PamUi  for  the  &OTTABI,  GioYAmn  Gabtaso,  a  learned 

means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  pnbli-  Italian  prelate^  bom  at  Florence,  Jan.  15, 1689, 

cation.    This,  too,  like  the  nistory  of  the  Amer-  died  in  Bome,  June  8, 1775.    He  was  director 

lean  war,  was  immediately  repnbushed  in  Italy,  of  the  grand-daoal  press  of  Tuscany,  and  anb- 

The  8th  and  last  vdume  of  a  German  tranala-  sequently  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  filling^ 

tion  appeared  in  1881.  But  the  want  of  a  law  of  at  the  same  thne,  important  eoclettastical  fbno- 

oopyright  deprived  the  author  of  all  the  pecu-  tiona^    He  was  principal  editor  of  tbe  new 

niary  profits  of  his  work,  and  the<Hily  oompen*  edition  of  the  Voec^butario  deUa  OnueOf  and 

aation  that  he  ever  received  was  a  certain  nam*  crowned  the  labors  of  his  life  by  his  splendid 

ber  of  copies  from  Bosini  of  Pisa,  who  had  pro-  edition  of  the  Vatican  Virgil,  published  in  1741. 

duced  a  beautif al  edition  in  8vo,  and  a  set  of  BOTTESINI,  Luioi,  an  Italian  composer  and 

Latin  and  Italian  classics  from  Molini  of  Flor-  contrabaasist^  bom  in  1828,  at  Crema,  Lorn- 

ence,  who  had  added  it  to  his  edition  of  the  bardy.     He  was  taoght  the  double-baas  in 

most  distinffuished  Italian  authors.    In  1825  he  Milan,  by  Luigi  Boasi,  according  to  the  method 

was  applied  to  by  a  French  publiaher  to  write  of  Andreoli  and  Bragonetti,  and  soon  became 

a  general  history  of  Italy  for  a  collection  of  a  first  rate   performer ;  meanwhile  studyuur 

popular  histories.  It  waa  a  contract  for  money;  muacalcompontion  under  several  distinguiBhea 

accepted  and  executed  under  the  pressure  of  maaters.   ^Wtien  scarcely  28,  he  was  ensaged  as 

want    But  it  led  to  lus  history  of  the  people  contrabassist  for  the  Italian  opera  in  Havana^ 

of  Italy,  a  work  not  free  from  errors  nor  nniform  where  in  a  few  seasons  he  rose  to  the  post  of 

in  execution,  but  written  with  life  and  warmth,  masitro  and  musical  director  of  the  company. 

8  volumes  in  8  monthS|  the  manuscript  passing  Daring  the  5  years  of  his  stay  in  Havana,  he 

sheet  by  sheet,  aa  fast  as  it  was  written,  from  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States,  where 

the  author^s  desk  to  the  hands  of  the  printer,  ne  secmred  comnderable  &me  by  his  wonderful 

Another  interval  of  trial  and  straggle  ensued,  performances  in  the  concert-room.    His  maa- 

during  which  some  of  his  friends  were  endeav-  torly  handling  of  the  hu^  instrument  took 

oring  to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  everybody  b  v  surprise,  while  his  style,  at  once 

enalMing  him  to  resume  his  pen  and  connect  hia  elegant  and  impressive,  won  the  admiration  of 

history  of  Italy  with  the  great  work  of  Guicdar-  all  critics  and  amateors.    His  success  on  his  re> 

dint  As  soon  as  the  arrangements  were  complet-  tum  to  Europe,  in  1851,  was  not  less  com- 

ed  he  set  himself  to  the  welcome  task,  and  in  6  pleto;  the  concerts  he  gave  in  London  and 

years  was  ready  for  the  press  with  the  10  volumes  raris  esteblisbed  his  reputation  as  the  first  liv- 

ofhishtstoryof  Italy  from  1582  to  1789.    This  ing  contrabassist    In  1853  he  returned  to  the 

was  the  last  of  his  works.    The  remainder  ctf  United  States  with  K.  Jullien,  and  afterward 

his  life  was  passed  in  Paria,  with  the  exception  accompanied  Madame  Sontag  to  Menco.    Sub- 

of  a  short  visit  to  IMedmont.    In  the  latter  part  sequently  he  became  director  of  the  orchestra 

of  his  life  he  derived  from  Oharles  Albert  a  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  where  hia  opera 

pension  of  $600,  which  was  afterward  raised  to  VAmedio  di  Firmta  was  successfolly  performed 

1800.  A  monument  waa  erected  to  him  in  Paris  daring  tiie  spring  of  1855.    He  has  since  re- 

by  6  of  his  admirers,  2  of  whom  were  French,  2  sumed   his   instrumental    performances,   and 

Italians,  and  2  Americana. — Faxjl  Emilb,  son  travelled  in  Germany,  and  more  recentiy  in 

of  the  preceding,  a  French  archesologlst,  bom  Bussia. 

near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    He  BOTTGEB,  or  BdrroBBB,  also  written  Bdr- 

made  in  his  youth  a  voyage  round  the  world,  tiokb,  Johasv  Frudbioh,  a  Saxon  alchemisti 

and  formed  on  the  westem  coast  of  America  a  bom  at  Schleitz  about  1681,  died  in  Dres- 

collection  of  natural  curiosities.    In  1880  he  den,  March  18, 1719,  whose  pretended  diacov- 

accompanied  the  expedition  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  ery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  resulted  in  the 

Sennaar,  and  completed  a  rich  zoological  col-  nsefol  invention  of  Saxon  porcelahi.    After  ya- 

lection.  He  was  then  appointed  French  caaaxil  rious  vicissitudes  he  handed  over  to  Kin^  An- 

at  Alexandria,  and  in  1887  made  a  Journey  gustus  U.  an  account  of  his  discovery,  which  is 

through  Yemen,  of  which  a  very  interesting  ao-  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Saxony.    The 

count  was  pubUshed  in  1844.    In  1848,  ^ing  king,  however,  not  availing  himself  of  his  sug- 

consular  agent  at  Moral,  he  began  the  excava-  gestions,  they  were  put  in  application  by  Count 

tion  of  Assyrian  antiquities  from  the  sand  hiUa  Tschirahausen,  who  established  a  manufactory 

on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  FVenoh  govern-  at  Weissen  in  1705,  employing  Bdttger,  who 

ment  commissioned  several  eminent  Mholara  succeeded  in  prodadng  of  the  reddish  brown 

and  academicians  to  assist  Him  in  the  prepara-  clay  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Weissen 

tion  of  a  magnificent  work  entided  Monumenti  a  porceldn  of  remarkable  beauty  and  solidity. 

de  Mnive^  dieawoerU  et  dieriU  pa/r  P.  K  JBotta,  JBOTTIGELLI,  Albssaiidbo,  an  Italian  paint- 
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er,  bom  at  Florence,  1487,  died  1615,  was  a  the  end,  and  th^  he  takes  it  oat  to  allow  it  to 
pupil  of  Filippo  lippi.  One  of  his  earliest  fres-  cool  for  a  moment  This  is  repeated  for  several 
coes,  entitled  "  St  Angnstine  in  Ecstasy,"  is  still  suooeauve  times,  nntil  a  sofficiency  of  the  mate- 
to  be  seen  in  All  Saints'  church,  Florence,  where  rial  is  gathered.  Now  the  *^  blower'^  takes  hold 
he  was  buried.  He  decorated  for  Sixtns  IV.  of  the  tube  and  rolls  on  a  smooth  surface  of 
a  chapel  in  the  Vatican.  Bedde  numerous  stone  or  metal  the  molten  glass,  until  it  is  well 
figures  of  the  popes  in  the  niches,  he  painted  8  pushed  toward  the  end  of  his  iron  instrument 
large  frescoes,  *'  Moses  slay  ing  the  Egyptian,'*  the  He  then  puts  the  glass  into  an  open  mould,  which 
'*  Pumshment  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,''  is  shut  oy  his  foot,  and  holding  his  tube  verti* 
and  the  ^^  Temptation  of  Christ"  He  was  loaded  cally,  blows  into  it  This  being  effected,  the  foot 
with  favors  by  the  pope,  but  spent  all  indissipa-  is  removed,  the  mould  opens,  and  the  glass  is 
tion^nd  returned  to  Florence  poorer  than  he  left  found  to  have  assumed  its  bottle-like  fonn.  The 
it  He  now  abandoned  painting  became  one  of  tube  is  now  removed,  with  the  glass  still  at  the 
tiie  most  zealous  partisans  of  Savonarola,  and  end  of  it,  and  it  is  passed  over  to  the  **  finisher," 
suffered  severe  privations  in  consequence.  He  who  with  a  cold  iron  snaps  off  the  bottle 
was  acquainted  with  the  newly  discovered  art  smoothly  at  the  mouth.  The  other  workmen 
of  engraving,  and  enffraved  the  first  19  prints  then  complete  the  process  by  slow  cooling  and 
for  the  famous  edition  of  Dante's  Ir^emOj  polishing.  An  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
printed  at  Florence  by  Nicolo  Lorenzo  della  has  been  contrived,  however,  for  the  manufac- 
jCaffna  in  1481.  ture  of  bottles,  and  many  are  now  made  by  its 

BOTTIGEB,  Karl  Auottst,  a  German  archa-  means.    The  bottles  manufactured  in  this  way 

olcgiBt,  bom  at  Beichenbach,  June  8, 1760,  died  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  of  exact  grad- 

in  Dresden,  Nov.  17, 1885,  wrote  extensively  on  nation  in  capacity,  a  matter  of  no  slight  impor- 

his  science,  and  was  chief  contributor  to  the  lead-  tanoe,  since  they  are  so  firequently  used  in  trade 

ing  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  periodicals  of  as  a  measure.    The  conmion  bottle  is  supposed 

his  day.    He  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  to  hold  a  quart,  but  there  are  infinite  subdi- 

great  German  poets,  and  for  some  time  resided  visions,  from  a  pint  downward.    The  various 

at   Weimar   and    subsequently   at    Ih'esden.  bottles  used  for  different  well-known  purposes 

Three  years  l>efore  his  death  he  was  made  a  are  generally  distinguished  by  peculiar  shapes 

member  of  the  French  institute,  an  honor  to  and  sizes,  as,  for  example,  the  English  wine, 

which  he  was  well  entitled  by  the  remarkable  beer,  ale,  and  soda  bottles,  the  French  cham- 

variety  of  his  attainments,  by  his  miscellaneous  pagne,  Burgundy,  and  claret,  and  the  Bhenish 

publications,  and  by  his  general  infiuence  on  wine  bottles.     Port  wine  is  occasionally  put 

literature  and  art  into  very  large  bottles,  called  ma^nums^  and 

BOTTLE,  now  understood  to  mean  a  vessel  acids  in  still  kurger,  termed  carboys.    The  larg- 

made  of  glass,  with  a  more  or  less  narrow  neck  est  glass  bottle,  perhaps,  ever  manufiictured,  was 

and  mouth.    In  ancient  times,  however,  the  that  blown  at  Leitb,  in  Scotland.    It  was  in  di- 

bottle  was  nothing  more  than  a  skin  of  some  mensions  40  inches  by  42,  and  was  capable  of 

animal.    When,  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  put-  holding  2   hogsheads  in   quantity  of  liquid, 

ting  new  wine  into  old  bottles  as  an  illustration  There  is  a  curious  act  of  special  legislation  still 

of  folly,  we  are  to  understand  that  they  were  in  the  statute  book  of  the  state  of  New  York, 

made  of  dcin,  and  thus  that  it  would  not  be  prohibiting  the  sale  of  soda-water  botties.    The 

wise  to  trust  a  new  wine,  while  yet  active  with  soda-water  manufacturers,  who  were  in  the  hab* 

fermentation,  to  the  chance  of  bursting  a  leath-  it  of  lending  their  botties  to  dealers  until  their 

em  vessel  necessarily  weakened  by  use  and  age.  contents  were  disposed  of,  found  that  their 

In  Spain,  to  this  day,  various  skins,  and  espe-  property  was  frequentiy  made  away  with  by 

cially  that  of  the  goat^  are  used  for  containing  dishonest  servants,  and  accordingly,  in  order  to 

wine.    The  hide  is  stripped  from  the  animal  as  protect  themselves,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 

entire   as  possible,  and  the   various   natural  passage  ofthe  law  alluded  to.  At  Folembray,  in 

openings  having  been  sewed  up,  with  the  ex-  France,  there  is,  probably,  the  largest  bottie 

ception  of  that  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  is  re-  manufactory  in  existence,  which  is  said  to  pro- 

tainedas  a  nozzle,  the  vessel  is  ready,  altera  duce  annually  the  enormous  number  of  8,000, 000. 

certain  preliminary  curing  of  tiie  skin,  for  the  BOTTOMET,  in  maritime  law,  a  contract  by 

reception  of  the  wine.    The  pecnLiar  taste  of  which  the  owner  of  a  ship,  or  the  master  as  his 

AmontiUado  sherry  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  agent,  hypothecates  or  binds  the  ship  as  secu- 

the  fact  of  its  being  kept  m  leather.    The  ordi-  rity  for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  for 

nary  bottie  is.  however,  of  glass,  and  usually  of  the  use  of  the  ship.    The  name  is  derived  from 

the  coarsest  kind  of  that  material.    In  Great  bottom,  that  is,  keel,  a  figure  by  which  tiie 

Britain  a  law  prevailed,  until  within  a  very  few  vessel  itself  i^esignated  (jpaT$  pro  toto).    In 

years,  prohibiting  any  thing  but  common  river  form  it  is  a  boim,  bv  which,  in  consideration  of 

sand  and  soapboilers*  waste  in  tiie  manufacture  the  money  lent,  the  borrower  undertakes  to 

of  bottie  glass.    To  mi^e  a  single  bottie  re-  repay  it  if  the  ship  accomplishes  its  voyage,  and 

quires  ordinarily  6  men.    The  "  gatherer,"  as  pledges  the  ship  for  the  performance  of  the  un- 

he  is  called,  first  dips  and  turns  around  his  long  dertaking.    If  the  ship  should  be  lost  the  debt 

iron  tube,  some  6  feet  long,  into  a  melted  mass  would  be  lost,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 

of  glass,  until  a  baU  of  the  material  is  formed  at  the  bottomry  bond ;  and  in  consideration  of  this 
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risk,  a  higlier  rate  of  interest  may  1>e  agreed  for  highway  across  the  Botzberg^  and  a  new  road 

than  is  idlowed  in  other  contracts.    In  case  of  was  laid  ont  in  1780. 

partid  damage  to  the  ship,  it  is  naaally  pro-        BOTZEN,  Bozkn,  or  BoLZuro,  a  town  in  the 

Tided  that  the  lender  shall  bear  his  proportion  Austrian  circle  of  Brixen,  in  Tyrol,  on  the  jnnc- 

of  it)  which  will  be  tlie  proportion  the  amount  tion  of  the  river  Talf  with  the  lasach,  82  miles 

lent  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel.  K.  N.  K  of  Trent;  pop.  9,700,  chiefly  Italians. 

The  lender  is  not  entitled  to  possesmon  of  the  It  is  built  amid  mountains,  at  more  than  1,000 

vessel,  nor  even  to  take  possession  of  it  when  feet  above  the  sea.   It  contains  a  castle,  a  Gothic 

the  debt  becomes  due  (unless  it  should  be  cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  and 

so  expressly  stipulated  in  the  bond),  but.  may  various  manufactories  of  cloths.   It  has  4  yearly 

enforce  payment  of  the  debt  by  a  decree  of  a  fairs,  which  were  of  great  importance  in  former 

court  of  admiralty  for  sale  of  the  vesseL    The  times.    The  Austrian  archduke  Bainer  spent 

principle  peculiar  to  this  species  of  contract  is  here  the  latter  part  of  hb  life, 
that  it  is  a  case  of  necessity,  usually  when  the        BOH  MAZA,  a  fanatic  Arab  warrior  of  Al- 

vessel  is  in  some  foreign  port,  and  the  owner  geria,  bom  about  1820  among  tiie  tribes  who 

has  no  other  resources  for  obtaining  the  neces-  mhabit  the  country  between  Tlemcen  and  Mas- 

sary  supplies.    It  would  impair  the  obligation  cara.    From  his  childhood  he  was  a  devoted 

of  the  bond  if  there  were  in  fact  other  means  member  of  the  religious  sect  of  which  the 

of  getting  such  supplies  without  hypothecation  sherif  Muley  Taieb,  a  kinsman  of  the  emper- 

of  the  vessel,  and  this  was  known  to  the  lender,  or  of  Morocco,  is  the  recognized  head,    for 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  supposed,  that  is,  several  years  he  led  the  austere  life  of  a  der- 

the  necessity  of  having  supplies  which  cannot  vis,  when  the  battle  of  Isly  took  place,  which 

he  obtained  except  upon  the  pledge  of  the  ves-  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  Arab  power  in 

sel,  the  master  is  authorized  to  execute  the  bond  Algeria,  and   forced  Abd  el  Kader   to   seek 

for  such  a  purpose.    A  bottomry  bond  is  a  refoge  in  Morocco.    Bou  Maza,  availing  him- 

Eledffe  of  the  ship  and  freight ;  a  retvandentia  self  •  of  the  excitement  which  then  prevailed 
ond  is  a  pledge  of  the  carf^o ;  but  ooth  ship  among  the  Arabs,  came  forth  from  his  seclu- 
and  cargo  may  be  included  m  the  same  instru-  sion  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  French, 
ment  As  respects  the  cargo,  there  is  not  The  entire  population  of  Dahr  was  roused  by 
strictly  a  lien  for  the  money  lent^  except  in  his  inflammatory  appeals,  and  the  first  aggres- 
case  of  partial  loss ;  but  if  the  voyage  is  sue-  sive  act  took  place  on  April  20, 1845,  when  an 
cessfully  performed,  the  obligation  is  merely  attack  was  made  by  Bou  Maza  and  his  follow- 
persomd,  unless  an  express  provision  be  inserted  ers  upon  the  people  whom  they  met  on  the 
in  the  bond  for  a  specific  lien  upon  the  goods.  road  from  Tenez  to  Orleansville.  This  was 
BOTTS,  JobnMinob,  an  American  politician,  followed  by  sharp  conflicts  between  the  iosnr- 
bom  in  Dumfries.  Prince  William  co.,  Va^  rectionary  tribes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  au- 
Sept  16,  1802.  When  the  whig  party  assumed  thorities  of  Morocco  and  their  allies,  the 
its  definite  form,  in  1884,  he  became  one  of  its  French,  on  the  other.  On  Sept  21,  1845, 
most  ardent  and  prominent  supporters.  As  when  Abd  el  Eader^s  insurrectionary  move- 
early  as  1888  he  was  elected  m>m  Henrico  ment  broke  out  in  Morocco,  he  was  assisted  by 
county  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  was  Bou  Maza,  who  inflicted  losses  upon  the  Frendi 
afterward  several  times  reelected.  In  1839  he  army  on  several  occasions.  &>n  Maza  was 
was  returned  to  the  27th  congress,  and  there  finally,  April  13,  1847,  compelled  to  surrender 
advocated  most  of  the  points  of  Mr.  Clay's  pro-  himself  to  St.  Amaud,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
gramme — a  national  bank,  a  protective  tarifl)  to  Paris.  Here  a  pension  of  $3,000  was  settled 
and  the  distribution  among  the  states  of  the  upon  him  by  the  government,  and  lupartments 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  Though  long  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  were  put  at  his  dispo- 
a  warm  and  intimate  friend  of  John  Tyler,  Mr.  saL  At  one  time,  it  was  even  contemplated  to 
Botts  at  once  abandoned  him  on  his  secession  give  him  the  command  of  one  of  the  Arab 
from  the  whig  party ;  and  in  the  presidential  regiments  in  Algeria.  He  availed  himself, 
election  of  1844  he  supported  Mr.  Clay.  In  however,  of  the  excitement  of  the  revolution 
1843  he  had  been  left  out  of  congress,  but  in  of  1848,  to  make  his  escq>e  from  Paris  during 
1847  was  returned  to  that  body  fcnr  the  third  the  night  of  Feb.  23,  but  was  arrested  at  Brest 
time.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  and  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and  de- 
dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  he  became  at-  tained  there  until  July  ^2,  1849,  when  he  was 
tached  to  the  American  party.  He  was  op-  liberated  by  order  of  Louis  Nwpoleon,  under 
posed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  condition,  however,  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
and  sympathized  with  those  southern  members  city  of  Ham.  He  was  set  entirely  free  in  1852. 
of  congress  who  opposed  the  passing  of  the  Le-  BOU  SADA,  a  town  of  Algerian  Sahara, 
compton  bill  in  1858.  #  among  the  Atlas  mountains,  situated  in  a  fer- 
BOTZBERG  (Mbru  Voeetieiu\  a  mountain  tile  tract  surrounded  by  a  desert  plain,  and 
of  the  Jura,  in  the  Swiss  canton  Aargau,  containing  about  500  houses^  with  5  mosques, 
whose  culminating  point,  1,850  feet  above  It  is  singularly  laid  out,  each  of  the  8  divisions 
the  sea,  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  Alps,  into  which  it  is  cut  up  being  encompassed  by 
The  Helvetians  were  defeated  here  by  Alienus  its  own  gardens  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
Caecina,  A.  D.  79.    The  Bomans  constructed  a  town  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  8  villager 
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BOTJOHER,    AuncAiTDBB  Jban,  a  French  myel,  stretohing  to  Aries ;  dnrmg  the  sommer 

yioliuist,  born  in  Paris,  April  11,  1770.    He  it  is  entirely  arid  and  waste,  though  in  winter  it 

gained  distinction  before  he  was  20 ;  he  was  furnishes  pasture  to  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 

oalled  the  "  Alexander  of  tbe  violins"  in  France,  goats.    These  flocks,  which  are  said  to  amount 

and  the  French  Paganini  in  Germany.    He  was  to  nearly  1,000,000,  form  the  principal  wealth 

remarkable  for  his  personal  resemblance  to  Na-  of  the  department ;  they  are  sent  to  the  moun- 

poleon  I.  tains  about  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  re- 

BOIJOHEB,  Fbanqois,  a  French  painter,  turn  in  the  autumn.  Their  migrations  offer  a  cu- 
bom  in  Paris,  Sept  29, 1708,  died  there  May  rious  spectacle,  as  sheep  are  sometimes  gathered 
80,  1770.  He  painted  with  remarkable  facility,  to  the  number  of  25,000,  under  the  guidance  of 
and  the  number  of  his  pictures  and  drawings  is  a  small  body  of  shepherds  picturesquely  ao- 
said  to  have  exceeded  10,000,  while  at  the  same  ooutred.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  few  and  of 
time  he  practised  the  lu^  of  engraving.  His  poor  breed.  The  un&vorable  nature  of  the 
tendency  to  pander  in  his  productions  to  the  soil,  the  minute  division  of  land,  and  the  attach- 
licentlons  taste  of  his  times,  made  him  ex-  ment  of  the  proprietors  to  routine,  have  con- 
oeedingly  fashionable  and  popular,  and  caused  siderably  hinoered  the  progress  of  agriculture; 
him  to  be  called  the  painter  of  gnioes.  Bince  the  quantity  of  com  gathered  in  the  department 
the  first  revolution  his  works  have  been  un-  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption,  whUe  the 
salable,  until  within  the  last  80  years,  when  produce  of  wine,  estimated  at  820,000  hecto* 
they  have  again  been  sought  for,  especially  by  litres,  leaves  a  larse  surplus  for  exportation. 
English  amateurs,  from  the  light  which  they  Silkwormsarerused  in  large  quantities;  olives 
abed  upon  the  taste  of  the  18th  century.  Hb  cultivated  on  a  great  scale,  being  partiy  ex- 
most  remarkable  portrait  is  that  of  the  f&mous  ported  as  fruit,  and  partiy  converted  into  oiL 
Madame  de  Ponipadour,  and  his  best  mytho-  There  are  manu&ctories  of  soap,  hosiery,  and 
logical  picture,  '^  Diana's  Bath,"  was  purchased  silk,  sugar  refineries,  and  oil-mills.  The  trade 
by  one  of  the  Rothschilds  in  1851  for  $700,  is  mainly  carried  on  tiirough  the  port  of  Mar- 
aud ceded  by  him  at  the  same  price,  as  a  mat-  seilles.  Beside  Marseilles,  the  principal  towns 
ter  of  generosity,  to  the  French  museum  in  of  the  department  are  Aries,  Aix,  Tarasoon, 
1852.    andAubagne^ 

BOTJOHER,  JoKATHAK,  a  learned  English  BOUOHOTTE,  Jbaxt  Baftistb  Nosl,  a 
clergyman,  bom  in  Oumberland,  March  12,  French  minister  of  war,  born  at  Metz,  Dec. 
1788,  died  at  Epsom,  April  27, 1804.  He  came  25,  1754,  died  there  in  June,  1840.  He  en- 
to  Virginia  about  1754;  officiated  first  as  pri-  tered  the  army  at  the  age  of  16,  and  when  the 
vate  teacher,  and,  after  reoeiviug  episcopal  ordi-  revolution  began  was  omv  a  captain  of  cavalry, 
nation  in  England,  as  rector  in  Virginia'  and  He  soon  became  a  colonel,  aud  after  the  defec- 
Maryland  until  1775,  when  he  returned  to  his  tion  of  Dumouriez  he  distinguished  himself  bv 
native  country,  his  anti-revolutionary  senti-  preventing  the  Austrians  frx)m  seizing  Oourtrai. 
ments  having  given  umbrage  to  his  American  The  convention,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  April 
congregation.  From  1784  to  the  time  of  his  ^  1798,  made  him  minister  of  war  in  place  of 
death  he  officiated  as  vicar  of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  Beurnonville,  whom  Dumouriez  had  surren- 
He  is  the  author  of  a  glossary  of  provincial  and  dered  to  the  enemy.  There  was  a  scarcity 
archiBological  words,  which  was  intended  by  of  munitions;  the  fh>ntiers  had  been  pene- 
himas  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  diction-  trated  at  several  points;  there  was  an  in- 
ary.  In  1799  he  pubUshed  2  assize  sermons,  and  surrection  in  the  Vendue.  Bouchotte  by  his 
15  sermons  which  he  had  delivered  during  his  activity  aided  the  committee  of  public  safe- 
ministry  in  America,  and  which  treated  of  the  ty  to  organize  and  to  fdmish  supplies  to  the 
American  revolution.  These  he  dedicated  to  armies.  His  name  is  read  beneath  the  orders 
Washington ;  they  are  interesting  from  the  po-  promoting  Massena,  Eleber,  Augerean,  Moreau^ 
litical  anecdotes  which  they  contain.  Beroadotte,  and  Napoleon  himself,  with  more 

BOUOHES-DU -RHONE,  a   south-eastern  than  80  other  generals,  afterward  famous.    He 

maritime  department  of  France,  consisting  of  had  taken  an   active  part  in  the  troubles  of 

a  part  of  ancient  Provence,  situated,  as  its  name  1798.  and  during  the  reign  of  terror  was  ac- 

implies,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  area,  2,195  cnsea  of  having  cried,  Vive  Is  rai.    At  a  later 

sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,478,865.    Its  sur&ce  is  date,  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  was  persecuted 

uneven,  being  intersected  on  the  E.  by  the  last  as  a  terrorist 

oflsets  of  the  maritime  Alps.  It  is  drained  by  BOUDINOT,  Elias,  an  American  revoln- 
the  Rh6ne  (which  receives  the  Durance  and  tionary  patriot,  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  2, 
several  minor  branches),  a  violent  stream,  fre-  1740,  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct  24, 1821. 
Guentiy  overflowing  its  banks  and  causing  great  He  was  descended  mm  a  family  of  French 
damage.  Some  20  miles  after  entering  the  de-  Huguenots  who  came  to  America  after  the 
partment  on  the  north,  and  25  miles  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  re- 
sea,  it  divides  into  2  branches,  forming  a  delta  oeived  the  greatest  advantages  of  education, 
oalled  the  island  of  Oamargue,  which  \&  partiy  the  colonies  oould  afibrd,  after  which  he 
cultivated  and  in  pasture,  partiy  occupied  by  studied  law  and  commenced  the  practice  in 
marshes  and  lagoons*  On  the  north  of  tiie  la-  New  Jersev.  He  was  early  a  devoted  advocate 
goons  is  La  Crau,  a  dreiury  plain,  mostiy  of  of  the  patnot  cause,  and  in  1777  was  appointed 
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hy  oongresB  commiaiiary-genenl  of  prisoiMn^  Wb  little  poemsi  Baggwted   bj  ihe  oooasion, 

and  dmiDg  the  same  year  was  elected  ft  member  sparkliDg  with   fiiacy  and   origin^ty,  were 

of  that  b<^y.  *  Li  I78d  he  beosme  presldeDt  oi  eaf;erly  sought  for  in  that  Hoentions  society, 

congress,  and  as  snch  signed  the  treaty  of  peace.  With  the  revdntion  he  became  a  man  of  sense ; 

In  1789  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  bat  held  an  honorable  rank  among  the  depnties  to 

in  1796  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Washington  sa-  the  constitnent  assembly;  ami  sopported  the 

perintendent  of  the  mint,  an  office  he  hdd  nntii  decree  by  which  the  ownership  at  tiieir  disoor* 

1805,  when  he  resigned  all  public  employments  cries  is  secured  to  iuTentors.    He  afterward 

and  retired  to  Burlington.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  went  to  Prussia,  where  he  received  from  the 

devoted  to  his  own  affairs  and  to  the  cultivation  king  a  grant  of  lands  to  establish  a  French  ool- 

of  literature.    He  became  a  trustee  of  Prince-  ony ;  but  the  plan  failed.  He  returned  to  Fhmce 

ton  college  in  1805,  and  endowed  it  with  a  in  1800,  and  in  1804  he  was  admitted  to  the 

valuable  cabinet  of  natural  histoi^.    In  1812  he  French  academy.    He  was  a  fervent  apdlogist 

became  a  member  of  the  Amencan  board  of  of  Napoleon  and  his  fiunily. 

commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  in  1816  BOuGAIKYILLE,    Louis   Abtoinx   ra,  a 

was  made  the  first  prudent  of  the  American  French  soldier  and  navigator,  son  of  a  notary 

Bible  society.    To  tnese  and  other  institutions  at  Paris,  bom  Kov.  11,  1729,  died  April  81, 

he  made  munificent  donations.    Early  in  life  1814.    While  still  very  young,  he  acquired  a 

he  married  the  sister  of  Richard  Stockton,  who  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences, 

was  the  mother  of  a  daughter  that  survived  and  published  in  1754  a  treatise  on  the  in- 

him.    He  was  author  of  msny  works,  among  tegral  calculus.    Meanwhile  he  had  entered 

which  was  **  The  Star  of  the  West,  or  an  Effort  the  militsry  service  as  aide-de-camp  to  Ohe- 

to  discover  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,^  in  which  vert    In  1754  he  went  to  London  as  secre- 

he  seeks  to  show  that  the  American  aborigines  tary  of  the  French  embassy;  in  1756  he  was 

are  Jews.  sent  to  Canadai  where  he  served  with  distinc- 

BOUFFfi,  a  French  comedian,  bom  in  Pari&  tion  under  Montcslm,  whose  aide-de-camp  he 
Sept.  14, 1800,  died  in  1858.  He  was  employea  was.  After  the  death  of  that  general,  Bougain- 
in  the  workshop  of  a  gilder,  when  a  new  thea-  ville  returned  to  France,  and  in  1761  dis- 
tre  of  the  Boutetard  au  Temple  tempted  him  played  such  courage  in  the  campugn  on  the 
to  try  his  fortune  upon  the  stsge,  and  he  accept-  Rhine,  that  he  received  fi*om  the  Idi^  the  g^ 
en  an  engagement  to  play  tiie  traitors  in  melo-  of  2  cannon,  which  he  had  taken  horn  the 
dramas,  at  the  rate  of  $60  a  year.  This  salary  enemy.  Peace  being  concluded,  he  entered  the 
was  soon  raised  to  $250,  and  afterward  to  navy,  and  in  a  few  years  he  resched  a  high  de- 
$1,000.  His  reputation  in  a  larger  sphere,  how-  gree  of  eminence  in  that  service.  He  under- 
ever,  was  not  made  until  Feb.  28, 1824,  when  his  took  to  establish  a  French  colony  in  one  of  the 
humorous  and  grotesque  personifications  were  Falkland  idands,  and  there  was  some  prospect 
favorably  received  at  the  thhAtre  ds  la  GaieU.^  of  success,  when  Spain  objected  to  the  undertak- 
From  that  period  until  1849,  when  declining'  ing  as  an  encroachment  on  her  rights.  The 
health  interfered  with  his  acting^  Bouffb  de-  Fronch  government  agreed  to  sive  up  the  col- 
lighted  his  audiences,  especially  in  the  Oitmin  ony,  on  payment  of  an  indemmty  to  Bougain- 
de  Parity  La  FiUe  de  VAttare^  JjoncU  BaptUte^  ville.  Oonseouentiy  inKov.  1766,  he  sailed  orom 
and  in  Michel  Perrin.  The  latter  was  his  most  St.  Malo,  witn  a  frigate.  La  Boudensi  and  store 
popularperformance.  diip,  to  the  Falkland  isiauds,  where  he  officially 

BOHFLERS,  Louis  FnANgois,  marquis,  and  surrendered  his  colony.    After  paying  a  short 

afterward  duke,  marshal  of  France,  bom  Jan.  visit  at  Montevideo,  he  sailed  soutiiwaid,  passed 

10,  1644,  died  Aug.  22,  1711.     His  mother  through  the  straits  of  ICsgellan  and  entered 

was  the  mistress  of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  the  South  sea,  which  was  still  for  the  most 

He  first  served  from  1662  to  1675  under  Beau-  part  a  mare  ineognitum^  He  looked  first,  but  in 

fort,  Or^qni,  and  Turenne,  and  distinguished  vain,  for  Davis^s  land,  then  steered  through  the 

himself  during  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  Paumotu  archipelago,  where  he  discovered  sev- 

before  Montecuculli.    He  was  created  marshsd  eral  yet  unknown  islands,  and  arrived  at  Tahiti, 

in  1698,  and  duke  in  1695.    In  1708  he  held  April6, 1768,  where  he  remaned  for  a  few  days. 

Lille  for  8  montiis  with  unflinching  courage^  Pursuing  his  exploration,  he  viewed  the  Hamoa 

and  preserved  the  city  against  the  besiegers,  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the   name  of 

At  Malplaquet,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  un-  Navigator's  islands^  and  saw  the  northern  part 

der  Marshal    Yillars,  although    he  was    his  of  that  cluster,  which  received  a  few  years 

senior  in  rank.  When  the  latter  was  wounded,  later  frvm  Captain  Cook  the  appellation  of  New 

Bouflers  was  constrained  to  retreat :  but  he  Hebrides.    He  then  reconnoitred  ih»  eastern 

succeeded  in  savins  all  the  guns,  and  left  only  coast  of  New  Holland ;  but  on  account  of  his 

80  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  scanty  provimons  and  tJie  health  of  his  crewS| 

BOUFLERS,  Staioslas,  marauia,  fint  known  he  thought  it  more  pmdent  to  sail  northward. 

as  the  abb6,  then  as  the  chevalier  de  Bouflers,  He  doumed  Louisiade  islands  with  the  greatest 

born  in  1787,  at  Luneville,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  difficulty,  and  passed  tiie  laripe  Solomon's  archi- 

1816.    His  wit  and  elegant  manners,  aided  by  pelago,  which  had  not  been  visited  since  its  dia- 

a  facility  in  versification,  rendered  him  a  favor-  covery  by  Mendana,  and  put  in  at  Port  PrasUn, 

ite  among  the  ladiee  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  New  Ireland,  where  he  repaired  his  ships^  but 
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was  unable  to  find  any  proTislons,    He  then  been  renewed  since  the  French  ocoapation, 

took  his  course  westT^aroL  discovering  on  his  which  took  place  Sept.  29, 183  J.    The  political 

passage  some  small  iSands,  and  viewing  the  administration  of  the  French  government  in 

northern  shore  of  New  Gninea.    Final!/  he  Boneiah  dates  from  1888. 

reached  Booro,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  where  he  BOUGIE,  a  long  slender  wand  nsed  in  sor* 

succeeded  in  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of  provi-  gerj.    It  is  nsuallj  made  of  slips  of  waxed 

sions,  which  nis  men  were  in  great  need  of.  linen,  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  coni^ 

He  then  resolved  to  return  to  hb  native  coun-  cal  form,  by  rolling  them  on  any  hard  smooth 

try,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  nearly  2^  surface.    It  is  also  sometimes  m^e  of  catgi^t, 

years;   and  on  March  14^  1769,  reached  St.  and  of  elastic  gum  and  metaL  The  instrument, 

Jifalo.    Two  years  later,  he  published  his  Voyage  after  being  lubricated  with  sweet  oil,  is  intro- 

€mtour  du  mancU^  a  very  interesting  account  of  duced  into,  the  urethra,  and  passed  into  the 

lusadventnres,  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  bladder,  to  relieve^tricture  and  rempve  ob- 

countries  he  visited ;  it  was  immediately  trans-  structions  to  the  pamge  of  the  urine.  It  is  also 

lated  into  English,  and  in  1788  into  German,  nsed  for  dilating  the  (esophagus  and  rectum  in 

Bougainville  had  scarcely  completed  this  work,  cases  of  stricture.    It  is  said  to  have  been  £rst 

when  he  planned  a  voyage  to  the  north  pole.  Invented  by  Aldereto,  a  Portuguese  surgeon; 

He  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  proposing  but  his  pupil,  Amatus,  first  described  the  form 

2  distinct  routes,  but  expressing  a  decided  prei^  of  the  instrument  and  the  mode  of  using  it,  in 

erence  for  one  of  them.    This  memoir  was  1564. 

submitt^  to  the  royal  society  of  London,  of  BOIJGUER,  Piebbs,  a  French  mathemati- 
which  he  had  been  admitted  a  member;  and  cian,  born  at  Croisic,  Feb.  16,  1698,  died  Aug. 
very  probably  his  observations  were  of  some  15,  1758.  After  holding  professorships  of 
avail  to  Capt  Phi|^  (afterward  Lord  Mul-  hydrography  at  Croisic  and  Havre,  he  suo- 
grave),  who,  in  1778,  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  ceeded  Maupertuis  as  associate  geometer  of 
Arctic  sea,  where  he  got  as  far  as  ^t.  80°  K  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  was  afterward 
In  1778,  when  the  French  took  part  in  the  made  pensioned  astronomer.  He  was  absent 
American  war  of  independence,  Bougainville  10  years  on  the  South  American  expedition 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  ship  of  the  to  measure  an  arc  of  a  meridian  near  the 
line,  and  distinguished  himself  in  all  the  engage-  equator,  and  on  his  return,  edited  the  cTimr- 
ments  between  the  fieets  of  France  and  Eng-  naldeiBacants.  His  works  are  on  optics,  astron- 
land.  In  the  memorable  conflict  in  which  the  omy,  and  navigation.  His  principal  daim  to 
count  de  Grasse  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Bod-  fame  is  his  invention  of  the  heliometre. 
ney,  April  12, 1782,  the  Auguste,  the  ship  com-  BOUILLS,  Trajsqojb  Ciauda  Amouh,  mar- 
manded  by  Bougainville,  suffered  most  severely,  quis  de,  a  French  general,  bom  Nov.  19, 1789, 
but  maintained  its  station  in  the  line  to  the  last  in  the  province  of  Auvergne,  died  in  London, 
extremity;  when  no  hope  of  retrieving  the  for-  Nov.  14,  1800.  He  was  governor-general  of 
tune  of  the  day  was  left^  by  a  judicious  and  the  French  Antilles  at  th&  beginning  of  the 
decisive  movement,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  8  American  war  of  independence,  and  not  only 
sail  of  his  own  immediate  division,  which  he  preserved  those  islands  against  liie  English,  but 
conducted  safely  to  St  Eustace.  Returned  to  succeeded  in  taking  several  others  from  the  en- 
France,  he  resumed  his  proiect  of  a  voyage  in  emy.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  magna- 
the  Arctic  seas,  but  received  no  enconragement,  nimity  no  less  than  by  his  prowess ;  so  that^  on 
and  fiually  left  the  naval  service  in  1790,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  when  he  visited 
retnm  entirely  to  the  scientific  pursuits  of  his  England,  he  received  tokens  of  admiration 
early  life.  In  1796  he  was  admitted  to  the  from  the  merchants  and  the  court  In  1789  he 
French  institute,  and  subsequently  became  a  was  in  command  of  the  eastern  military  division 
member  of  the  board  of  longitude.  On  the  or-  of  France,  and  had  great  difficulties  from  the 
ganization  of  the  senate,  he  was  made  a  mem-  rebellious  di^>osition  of  the  population.  Being 
ber  of  that  body  by  Napoleon,  who  also  enno-  commissioned  to  punish  tlie  mutinous  regiments 
bled  him.  at  Nancy,  he  attained  his  object  by  self-posses- 
BOUGIAH,  BuoiA,  or  Boujayah  (Fr.  Bow-  sion  and  shrewdness  no  less  than  bv  personal 
gie%  a  town  of  Algeria,  district  of  Constantine.  courage.  "When  Louis  AVI.  prqjected  his  flight 
It  is  a  coast  town  between  Algiers  and  Bona,  from  France,  he  consulted  Boui]14,  who  en- 
with  an  excellent  roadstead.  The  trade  of  Little  tered  into  the  plan  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
Kabylia  and  of  the  plain  of  Me^'ana  centres  in  and  made  all  the  necessan^  preparations;  but 
Bougiah,  and  the  movement  in  oil  and  wax  is  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Bouill6,  the 
important — wax-candles  deriving  their  name  king  was  arrested  at  Yarennes.  Thereup- 
(jmtgis)  fi*om  this  town.  The  arrivals  of  vessels  on,  Bouill6  left  iVance  and  went  afterward 
in  1852  were  245,  with  8,520  tons.  Stationanr  to  Russia,  where  the  empress  Catharine  H, 
population  1,800,  of  whom  700  are  French,  with  promised  him  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  invade 
about  500  other  Europeans.  The  desert  winds  IVance;  but  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled, 
are  verv  prevalent,  and  are  laden  with  the  and  Bouill6  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
seeds  of  disease  from  marshes.  Bougiah  was  wrote  his  excellent  Mhnairea  aur  la  rholutiati 
formerly  a  strongly  fortified  town;  tiie  forti-  Fran^Ue^  first  printed  in  English,  at  Lon- 
fications  had  &llen  into  decay,  but  they  have  don,  in  1797|  tuea  translated  into  German, 
vou  m. — 37 
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Tbej  were  not  pnbliahed  in  French  until  liver  it  np  to  die  BpaniiircU ;  Le  was  then  liber- 
1801.  «  atod.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIIL  he  went 
BOUILLON,  a  large  district  in  the  Ardennes,  to  Rome,  was  converted  to  Oatholicism,  and 
formerly  a  portion  of  an  independent  prin*  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  pope^s  troops, 
cipality,  t>n  the  borders  of  Li^  and  Lnzem-  in  1649  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  active- 
bonrg.  The  capital  of  the  principality  was  lypeu*ticij>atediQ  the  tnvU  war  against  Mazarin. 
8edan,  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  banks  BOUILLON',  Godfeet  dk,  the  hero  of  the 
of  the  Mease ;  beside  which  it  contuned  the  first  cmsade,  the  son  of  the  count  of  Boulogne, 
town  of  Bonillon,  which  had  a  strong  castle  margrave  of  Antwerp,  duke  of  BouUlon  and  of 
standing  on  a  Tock  overhanging  the  river  SemoiS)  Lotheir,  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  bom  in  1061, 
famous  as  having  once  belonged  to  the  cele-  died  Jmy  18, 1109.  Godfrey's  family  was  de- 
brated  Godfrey  -de  Bouillon,  the  crusader,  soended  from  Charlemagne,  and  had  already 
The  town  of  BoniIk>ncoi]ffa|med  about  2,000  in-  gone  through  great  and  signal  misfortunes, 
habitants,  (present  pop.  2,9m)),  and  in  the  district  His  father,  Eustache  of  Boulogne,  was  brother- 
were  several  large  villages,  the  population  of  in-law  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  mi^t 
which  amounted,  in  all,  to  above  20,000  souls  have  succeeded  him  as  king  of  England,  had  he 
(present  pop.  of  the  -domain  of  Bouillon,  proceeded  thither  at  hb  sunmions,  to  oppose 
16,000).  This  district  of  the  principality  was  William  the  Conqueror.  His  maternal  grand- 
mortgued  by  Godfrey  to  the  bishops  of  Lil^ge,  &ther,  Godfrey  with  the  beard,  had,  in  like 
and  had  been  held  for  many  generations  by  tiie  manner,  failed  to  become  master  of  Lorraine^  in 
occupants  of  that  episcopal  principality,  when  which  he -carried  on  a  30  years' war  against  the 
it  was  claimed  by  the  house  of  La  Marck  and  La  emperors  of  Germany,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  but  was  relinquished  by  them  burned  the  palace  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  &t 
in  the  year  1641,  on  consideration  of  the  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When,  however,  Henry  lY. 
sum  of  160,000  Brabant  guilders,  pud  to  them  of  Germany  was  persecuted  by  the  popes,  and 
by  the  bishop  of  Li6ge.  In  the  war  of  1672,  deserted  bf  his  friends,  Godfrey  of  the  crusade, 
France  conquered  Bouillon,  when  Louis  XIY.  grandson  of  the  banished  antagonist  of  the 

Save  it  to  his  chamberlain,  the  chevalier  La  Tour  Caesars,  was  true  to  his  suzerain.  The  imperial 
^Auvergne,  in  whose  fEimily  it  continued  until  standard  being  confided  to  him,  he  slew  Bodolf^ 
the  French  revolution,  when,  in  1792,  it  was  the  rival  CaBsar,  with  the  banner  spear,  with  his 
taken  from  them^y  confiscation.  The  last  pos-  own  hand  planted  the  banner  on  the  walls  of 
sessor,  Charles  Henri  de  la  Tour  d^Auvergne,  Bome,  which  he  was  the  first  to  scale^  and  re- 
died  at  Paris  in  1812.  By  the  peace  of  Paris,  covered  all  that  was  in  debate  for  the  Csasars. 
1814,  Bouillon  was  included  in  the  dukedom  of  The  idea,  however,  that  he  had  committed 
Luxembourg,  which  was  assigned  to  the  kingdom  sacrilege  by  violatu^  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  sat 
of  the  KeUierlands.  The  title  of  prince  of  heavy  on  his  soul ;  tdd  to  this,  that  it  had  been 
Bouillon  was  assumed  in  1792,  the  same  year  a  day-dream  of  hb  early  boyhood  that  he  would, 
with  the  confiscation  and  abolition  of  the  title,  one  day,  march  with  an  army  to  liberate  Jera- 
by  Philip  d'Auvergne,  a  captain  in  the  British  salem,  and  redeem  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  So 
navy,  and  was  bome  by  him  until  his  death,  in  soon  as  the  crusade  was  produmed,  he  sold  his 
1816.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  ap-  lands  to  the  bishop  of  Li^e,  in  order  to  procure 
pointed  'COQunissioners,  who  should  decide  on  funds  for  the  enterprise,  and  set  out  for  the  Holy 
the  respective  daims  of  this  nobleman  and  of  Land,  at  the  head  of  70,000  foot  and  10,000 
Prince  Charles  de  Rohan,  and  these  decided  in  horse,  French,  Germans,  and  Lorrainera  God- 
favor  of  the  iatter  nobleman,  the  posterity  of  frey  belonged  to  both  nations,  the  French  and 
whom  still  bear  the  title.  Bouillon  has  be-  the  Germans,  and  spoke  both  tongues  with  ease 
longed  to  Belgium  since  1837,  forming  part  of  and  fluency.  He  was  not  tall,  his  brother 
the  province  of  Lnxembourg.  Baldwin  was  taller  by  a  head,  but  his  strength 
BOUILLON,  FsfinfiBio  Mattbicb  db  la  was  prodigious.  It  is  said  that),  with  one  blow 
TouB  D^AuTXBGKE,  duc  dc,  tk  Frcuch  soldier,  of  his  sword,  he  unseamed  a  norseman  from 
brother  of  ICardial  Turenne,  born  at  Sedan,  head  to  saddle,  and  with  one  backstroke  would 
Oct  22,  1606,  died  at  Pontoise,  Aug.  9, 1662.  cut  off  an  oz^s  or  camels  head.  When  in  Asia, 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  OcJvinistic  creed,  and  having  one  day  lost  his  way,  he  found  one  of 
learned  the  profession  of  arms  under  his  uncle,  his  companions  in  a  cavern  engaged  with  a  bear; 
Maurice  of  Nassau.  In  1636  he  entered  the  he  drew  the  beast's  rage  upon  himself  and 
service  of  France,  but  6  years  later,  from  aver-  slew  it^  but  the  serious  bites  he  received  kept 
sion  for  Cardinal  Bichelien,  conduded  an  alii-  him  long  to  his  bed.  When  he  reached  Jerusalem, 
ance  with  the  Spaniards.  At  the  battle  of  La  out  of  his  enormous  army  he  had  remaining  but 
Marf^,  July  6, 1641,  he  displayed  extraordinary  26,000  men;  these,  however,  were  all  knighte 
ability,  but  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  render-  and  their  immediate  attendants.  At  first,  they 
ed  victory  useless.  He  then  made  peace  with  thought  to  teke  the  holy  city  easily,  by  as- 
the  cardinal,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  sault;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  they  were 
but  the  next  year  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  slow  proceed- 
in  Cinq  Mars  conspiracy.  He  would  probably  ings  of  a  siege,  after  the  forms  of  the  olden  day. 
have  been  execut^  if  his  wife,  who  was  in  Machines  were  erected,  and  movable  towers 
possession  of  Sedan,  had  not  threatened  to  de-  buHt^  of  the  few  olive  trees  which  were  to  be 
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foand  in  that  arid  and  rocky  neighbarhood,  of  his  time,  themoddof  aOhristianprinoe  and 
some  of  tbem  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the  soldier.  ^^Distingnished,"  says,  an  old  oon- 
paasion  of  the  Saviour.  ForSdaystheomsaders  temporary  chronicler,  "  by  his  humility,  dem- 
walked  barefoot^  dad  in  saokdoth  and  ashes,  ency,  sobriety,  Justice,  and  chasUty,  he  shone 
round  the  walls  of  the  holy  dty.  On  the  9th,  rather  the  light  of  monks  than  &e  leader  of 
they  assaulted  it  on  all  sides,  with  invindble  soldiers."  The  feudal  Frankish  kingdom  of 
bravery  and  seal.  The  bridges  were  let  down  Jerusalem,  which  endured  yet  a  long  while 
from  the  movable  turrets  upon  the  summit  of  the  through  constant  difGiculty  and  disaster,  by  the 
,  walls,  and  Godfrey  was  the  first  man  upon  the  intercourse  which  it  brought  about  between  the 
ramparts.  A  fetuful  massacre  foUowed ;  for  it  learned,  scientific,  polished,  and  accomplished 
is  said  Uiat  many  of  the  crusaders,  in  their  igno-  Saracensand  the  wild  Franks  and  fiery  Normans, 
ranee,  forgetfd  of  the  lapse  of  time,  believed  did  morethananyothercauseto  soften  and  tame 
that  the  Fatimites  and  Saracens,  who  defended  down  the  iron  men  of  the  West,  and  to  civilize 
the  dty,  were  the  identical  men  who  had  crucified  tiie  whole  semi*  barbarous  European  world, 
the  Messiah,  and  that  they  were  personally  BOUILLON,  Hknbidb  la  TouBD'AnvEBaNB, 
avenging  his  death  on  the  murderers.  Soon,  *  due  de,  marshal  of  France,  bom  Sept.  28, 1655, 
however,  the  military  frenzy  passed  away,  or  died  March  25, 1628.  During  the  first  part  of 
was  changed  into  a  religious  madness.  Bare-  his  life  he  was  known  as  viscount  of  Turenne. 
headed,  on  their  bare  fiees,  with  streaming  He  was  brought  up  under  the  superintendence 
eyes,  and  bloody  hands  uplifted,  the  victors  of  his  grandfather,  the  old  constable  of  Mont- 
crept  Uirough  the  streets,  whose  kennels  ran  morency,  and  his  education,  of  course,  was 
deep  wiUi  human  gore,  to  gdn  remission  of  military.  When  still  voung  he  was  con- 
tiieir  sins,  before  that  mysterious  tomb,  to  re-  verted  to  Odvinism,  and  became  an  adherent 
deem  which  they  had  steeped  their  souls  in  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  After  his  accession  to 
carnage.  After  the  capture,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  throne  of  France,  Henry  conferred  on  him 
the  r^emption  of  the  holy  city,  the  next  thing  the  hand  and  estates  of  Charlotte  de  la  Marck, 
was  to  determine  who  should  have  the  painfcu  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  thus 
honor  of  ruling  and  defending  the  newly  ac*  he  became  a  powerful  prince  and  assumed  the 
quired  sovereignty.  The  choice  fell  on  God-  title  of  duke  of  Bouillon.  On  the  very  evening 
frey,  who  probably  estimated  the  honor  at  its  of  his  nuptids,  bidding  adieu  to  his  bride  for  a 
true  vdue.  Yet  he  resigned  himself  to  the  few  hours,  he  hastened  to  the  fortress  of  Stenay, 
burden.  He  would  not,  however,  assume  a  which  was  hdd  by  the  Lorrdners,  and  stormed 
kingly  crown  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  had  it.  '^  Ventre  Saint  OriSy*^  said  Henry,  when  he 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  and,  accepting  only  heard  of  that  prowess,  ^^  I  would  make  mar- 
the  title  of  baron  and  defender  of  the  holy  riages  every  day  if  I  could  be  sure  of  such 
city,  willingly  surrendered  to  the  patriarch  the  wedding  presents;  I  shodd  soon  get  fdl  pos- 
kingdom  of  Jerusdem,  while  he  retained  for  session  of  my  kingdom.^'  He  afterward  partici- 
hinudf  only  the  possession,  or  in  other  words  pated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Biron,  and  fled  to 
the  defence,  of  the  city.  He  had  enough  to  do  Geneva,  where  he  remdned  till  1606.  During 
to  defend  it  In  the  very  first  year  he  had  to  the  re^ncy  of  Maria  de'  Medici,  Bouillon  en- 
fight  an  innumerable  army  of  E^^tians,  who  gaged  in  Uie  intrigues  hj  which  France  was 
had  attadced  the  crusaders  at  Ascalon.  It  was  then  troubled,  sometimes  dding  with  the  queen, 
all  he  oould  do  to  guard  his  city  gates  against  sometimes  with  her  opponents;  now  support- 
the  Arabs,  who  infested  the  whole  open  coun-  ing  the  Odvinists,  then  making  peace  with  the 
try,  from  the  very  day  of  the  conquest,  render-  court.  Amid  all  politicd  perturbations  he  es- 
ing  it  hardly  possible  to  till  the  land.  Tancred  tablished  at  Sedan  a  large  library  and  a  college, 
was  the  ody  leader  who  remdned  with  God-  furnishing  pensions  to  many  illustrious  Odvin- 
frey,  and  he  with  difficdty  retained  800  knights  ists.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  mar- 
and  2,000  foot  soldiers  to  defend  his  new  con-  ried  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  daughter  of  William 
quest.  All  ^e  others  returned,  disgusted  with  prince  of  Orange,'  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  the 
we  toils,  or  corrupted  with  the  luzniies,  of  the  younger  of  whom  was  the  illustrious  Turenne. 
Holy  Land.  Bohemond  done  was  a  gainer  by  BOUILLY,  Jean  NiooLija,  a  French  drama- 
the  war,  who  had  taken  and  retained  Antioch  tist  and  novelist,  born  in  1763,  died  at  Paris, 
and  many  cities  of  Greece.  To  Godfrey  his  April  14^  1842.  The  poems  of  many  operas 
kingdom  was,  in  a  worldly  sense,  an  irremediable  were  composed  by  him,  such  as  Lejeune  Henri^ 
misery — a  protracted  martyrdom,  which  ter-  by  Mehul,  the  overture  of  which  is  considered  a 
minated  only  with  his  life.  But  it  was  not  of  masterpiece  of  symphony,  9X1^  Les  deua^  j(nim^ 
long  duration ;  for  having  been  dected  king,  of  Oherubim.  He  is  also  the  author  of  severd 
in  1099,  he  died,  probably  of  care  and  anxiety,  comedies  and  dramas,  and  of  severd  coUectiona 
and  was  succeeaed  by  his  brother,  Bddwin  of  tdes  for  young  persons,  which  was  translated 
I.,  king  of  Jerusdem — ^Robert  Onrthose,  duke  into  German. 

of  Normandy,  and  ddest  son  of  William  the  BOULAINYILLIERS,  Hsnbi,   oomte  de,  a 

Oonqneror,  having  refused  the  oflice—in  the  French  historian,  born  in  Normandy,  Oct.  11, 

following  year,  1100.     Godfrey  of  Bouillon  1658,  died  Jan.  28,  1722.    He  asserted  that 

was  a  sincere,  honest,  and  pure-minded  man,  France,  as  a  nation,  was  indebted  for  its  power 

andf  aooording  to  his  own  ideaa^  and  those  to  the  feudd  ^stem,  which,  according  to  hk 
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opinioiL    was  the  '*  masterpiece   of   haman  prinoipal  of  them  Is  the  northern  bonleTu^ 

Snios."    His  Mutaire  de  Vancien  gouvemement  forming  a  semi-circle  of  abont  4  mUes  in  length. 

la  Frames  set  forth  this  theoiy.  The  Bauleoard  Italien  is  the  most  oelebrated 

BOULAY  DE  LA  MEUBTHE,  Aktoirs  for  its  brUliancy  and  fashionable  appearance ; 
Jaoqttbs  CiAtmB  Josbpbi  comit,  a  French  law-  and  the  B(nUevard  du  Templs  is  the  most  ponn- 
yer  and  politician,  born  Feb.  19, 1761,  in  Lor-  lor  bonlevard,  and  remarKable  for  the  nnmoer 
raine,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  2.  1840.  Daring  the  of  small  theatres  which  it  contains.  The  Jimi^ 
reyolation  he  serred  as  a  volonteer  in  the  army,  l&oard  Bonne^N&wodU  and  P<n9wnniire  also 
and  as  a  jndge  on  the  bench,  nntil  the  reign  of  present  a  constant  appearance  of  bnstle  and 
terror,  when  he  was  outlawed.  After  the  9th  animation.  Among  the  more  qniet  and  statdj 
Thermidor,  he  was  appointed  presiding  Jndge  bonleyards  must  be  mentioned  the  Bouletard 
of  the  ciyil  conrt,  and  afterward  held  the  office  dei  Capucinea  and  the  Bofdeoard  de  la  Made- 
of  attomej'general  at  Nancy.  He  sat  in  the  leine.  The  Boulward  de  Sebaetopol  was  opened 
oonncil  of  600^  was  active  in  the  eaup  d^etat  of  by  Napoleon  III.,  April  5, 1868. 
the  18th  Fmctidor,  and  aided  in  the  revelation  of  BOULOGNE,  or  ^onLoom-flUB-llJeB,  a  sca- 
the 18th  Brnmaire.  Being  appointed  chairman  port  town  of  France,  department  of  Pas  de 
of  the  legislative  section  in  the  cooncil  of  state,  Calais,  situated  on  the  English  channel,  near 
he  took  an  active  part  in  digesting  the  code  the  month  of  the  small  river  Liane.  Dnring 
cML  On  the  first  restoration,  he  kept  aloof  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  it  was,  nnder  the 
f^om  public  afiairs ;  during  the  Hundred  Days,  name  of  Oeaoriaeum,  the  port  most  frequented 
he  was  agdn  a  minister  of  state ;  on  the  abdi-  by  travellers  crossing  to  Britain,  with  which  it 
cation  or  Napoleon  L  he  caused  his  son  to  be  already  had  considerable  intercourse.  Subse- 
proclaimed  as  Napoleon  U.,  and  was  appointed  quently  it  was  called  BoTwnia^  and  finally  Bo- 
minister  of  justice  tnr  the  conmiisBion  of  govern-  hnia^  whence  the  present  name.  During  the 
ment  He  was,  of  course,  outlawed  by  the  middle  ages,  it  was  possessed  by  various 
returning  king,  and  for  4^  years  was  an  exile,  princely  houses,  nntil  it  fell  to  that  of  Burgun- 
In  1819  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France. —  dy.  On  the  aeath  of  Charles  the  Bold,  in 
"BxsEi  Gbobox,  count,  son  of  the  preceding,  1477,  it  was  united  to  the  French  crown  by 
vice-president  of  the  French  republic  of  1848,  Louis  XI.  In  1544,  it  was  taken  by  King 
born  July  16,  1797,  at  Nancy.  He  took  an  Henry  Ym.  of  England,  but  surrendered  to 
active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880.  In  France  5  years  later.  Charles  Y.  nearly  de- 
1887  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dep-  stroyed  it  in  1558,  after  a  si^^  of  6  weeks. 
nties. ,'  In  1843  he  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Having  been  at  various  times  the  startii^  point 
decree  of  banishment  against  the  Bonaparte  of  naval  expeditions  against  Great  Sritain, 
family.  In  Feb.  1848,  he  sided  with  the  moderate  Boulogne  rose  to  celebrity  in  the  beginning 
republicans,  was  elected  to  the  constituent  of  this  century,  by  being  the  centre  of  .the 
assembly,  and  there  ii«ain  supported  the  motion  tremendous  armament  prepared  by  Napoleon 
for  the  return  of  the  Bonaparte  fbmUy.  When  agfunst  that  country.  A  magnificent  column, 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  president,  the  name  164  feet  high,  has  been  erected  on  a  hill  situ- 
of  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was  placed  by  him  at  ated  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town,  to  preserve 
the  head  of  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  vice-  the  memory  of  that  great  but  futile  effort 
presidencv ;  and  the  assembly  almost  unani-  That  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  pro^er- 
mously  chose  him.  After  the  coup  d^itat  of  ity  of  Boulogne,  which  was  nirther  ^ihanced 
1851  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  senate.  by  the  return  of  peace.    It  was  then  much  re- 

BOULBON,  or  BAoussiT-BotrLBON,  Gabtoit  sorted  te  by  English  visitors  and  fiunilies,  many 

Baoulx,  comtede,  a  French  adventurer,  born  in  of  the  latter  having  made  it  a  permanent  rea- 

Avignon,  in  1817,  executed  near  Guayamas,  dence.    It  is  divided  into*  the  lower  and  the 

Aug.  13, 1854.  He  repaired,  in  1852,  to  Oalifor-  upper  towns.    The  latter,  although  irr^olarly 

nia,  where  he  induced  a  number  of  other  ad-  liud  out,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  contains  2 

venturers  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  Sonora.  squares  ornamented  with  founteins,  a  cathe- 

after  having  s<}uandered  his  estate  in  Paris  and  dral,  an  ancient  episcopal  palace,  a  city  hall, 

Algiers.    Having  overcome,  at  the  point  of  the  and  palace  of  justice.      It  is  surrounded  by 

bayonet,  the  opposition  of  the  Mexicans  to  his  ramparts,  which  have  been  transformed  into 

designs  upon  the  gold  mines,  Boulbon  became  beautifttl  promenades  planted  with  trees,  and 

flushed  by  his  temporary  victory,  and  rallying  affording  a  magnificent  view  that  extends  to 

round  him  600  men,  he  seized  Arispe,  the  capi-  the  coast  of  England,  which  is  distinctly  visi- 

tal  of  Sonora,  and  proclaimed  a  repubhc    De-  ble  in  clear  weather.    The  lower  town,  sitn- 

feated  by  the  Mexicans,  Jan.  4,  1858,  he  re-  ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  watered  by  the 

turned  to  Califomia,  from  whence  he  planned  a  Liane,  and  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  is  the 

new  invanon  in  April,  1854^  but  again  repulsed  most  populous   and  commercial     The   bath 

by  the  Mexicans,  July  18,  he  was  captured  and  house  is  a  fine  esteblishment.     The  general 

put  to  death.    Jules  de  la  Madeline  published  hospital,  founded  in  1692,  the  barracks,  the 

an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures  (Paris,  public  library  (with  80,000  vols.),  and  the  the- 

1855).  atre,  deserve  also  to  be  noticed.    The  port  is 

BOULEVARDS  (originally  bulwarks  or  ram-  difficult  of  access,  and  is  left  dry  twice  a  day 

parts),  the  famous  public  avenues  in  Paris.  The  by  the  tide ;  and  men-of-war  have  to  moor  ii) 
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St.  John's  Toadfl)  where  they  are  perfectly  safe  by  the  directory  to  threaten  England  with  in* 
and  protected  affainat  western  winds.  The  vasion;  the  preparations^  which  had  been 
harbor  was  greatly  improyed  by  Napoleon,  in  going  on  aronnd  Boulogne,  were  prosecnted  ; 
1804,  when  2  large  basins,  connected  by  a  vie  neet,  mostly  consisting  of  flat-boats  snitable 
qnay,  were  constructed.  The  numlx^  of  per-  for  a  landing,  was  reinforced ;  fortifications 
sons  who  disembark  here  annually  is  estimated  along  the  coast  repaired,  and  troops  encamped 
between  100,000  and  150,000.  A  steamboat  in  the  vicinity.  The  English  government  or- 
starts  every  day  for  Folkestone  and  Dover,  2  dered  Kelson  to  that  coast,  who  arrived  off 
others,  twice  a  week,  for  London  and  Brighton,  Boulogne  Aug.  4, 1801,  and  attacked  the  French 
and  another  once  a  week  for  Rye.  There  are  4  vessels,  under  Latouche  TreviUe,  and  again  on 
triuns  daily  on  the  northern  railway,  which  takes  the  15th  and  17th,  but  without  success.  The 
6  to  8  hours  to  j^  from  Boulogne  to  Paris.  The  peace  of  Amiens  did  not  last  long  enough  to 
foreign  trade  is  considerable.  Almost  aU  the  disband  either  the  French  troops  or  the  naval 
1,800  vessels  belonging  to  Boulogne  are  en-  foroes;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  new  hostilities, 
gaged  in  the  fish  trade ;  the  herring,  mackerel,  the  project  of  invadinsr  England  was  revivea 
ana  cod  fisheries,  are  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  energetically  carried  forward.  The  depart- 
while  the  town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  ments  and  cities  of  France,  taxing  themselves 
woollen  goods,  sail-cloth,  bottles,  and  earthen-  according  to  their  capacity,  presented  the  first 
ware  for  the  colonies,  with  tanneries,  rope-  consul  with  large  sums  of  money,  diips.  guns, 
walks,  ice.  The  Boulogne  fishing  boats  are  and  ammunition.  The  city  of  Paris  voted  a  ship 
the  largest  and  best  in  the  channel.  The  fish-  of  120  guns;  Lyons  one  of  100;  Bordeaux  one 
ermen  occupy  a  separate  part  of  the  town,  are  of  80  ;  Marseilles  one  of  74.  The  department 
in  dress  and  manners  distmct  from  the  rest  of  of  Gironde  subscribed  over  $800,000  in  addition 
the  population,  speak  a  distinct  patois,  and  to  the  ship  from  Bordeaux ;  tne  others  from 
rarely  intermarry  with  the  other  townsfolk.  (40,000  to  $200,000  each.  The  department  of 
There  are  various  establishments  of  learning,  06te  d^Or  sent  100  pieces  of  ordnance  from  the 
societies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  ana  Oreuzot  foundery.  Private  citizens  also  contrib- 
science ;  a  museum  of  antiqjuity  and  natural  nted  largely ;  and  the  Italian  republic  gave 
history,  a  free  school  for  navigators,  2  English  4,000,000  livres,  to  be  employed  in  the  build- 
chapels,  an  English  reading-room,  and  numer-  ing  of  2  frigates  and  12  gunboats.  The  whole 
ous  boarding-s<uiool8  for  girls  and  boys,  many  contribution  amounted  to  $8,000,000,  which, 
of  them  under  English  principals.  Le  Sage,  added  to  $14,000,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
author  of  "Gil  Bliu,'^  died  here  in  1747,  in  a  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  fur- 
house  No.  8,  rue  de  Ohitean ;  and  the  English  nished  ample  means  for  the  purpose.  Several 
poet  Campbell's  death  occurred  here  in  1844.  camps  were  fixed  at  points  u  the  vidnity  of 
Pop.  in  1856,  82,742,  among  whom  are  about  the  northern  sea,  the  British  channel,  and 
7,000  permanent  English  residents.  the  Athmtic,  the  principal  of  which  was  near 

BOULOGNE.  BoiB  dx,  a  public  park,  Boulogne,  the  centre  and  starting  point  of  the 
about  2  miles  from  Paris.  It  was  of  old  a  projected  expedition.  This  was  had  out  wiUi 
hunting  ground  for  the  French  kings^  and  the  reffularily  of  a  town ;  it  consisted  of 
became  fashionable  in  the  18th  century.  In  it  frame  houses  forming  streets,  thoroughfares, 
was  situated  the  abbey  of  Longohamp,  where  and  squareS|  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
a  melodious  choir  of  nuns  attracted  the  at-  other  monuments.  Beside  regular  driUings  and 
tention  of  amateurs,  particularly  during  Pas-  exercises,  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  various 
sion  week.  The  Longchamp  pi^rimage,  as  it  works  of  fortification  or  construction.  They 
was  called,  Vas  interrupted  by  the  revolution ;  were  readv  for  embarkation  at  any  moment 
but  after  the  18th  Brumidre,  the  place  again  The  port  of  Boulogne,  as  well  as  those  of  Etaples, 
became  a  favorite  walk  and  drive.  On  the  ap-  Yimereux,  and  Ambletouse.  had  been  enlai^o^ 
proach  of  the  allied  armies  in  1814,  great  num-  deepened,  and  improved,  ana  fortifications  were 
bers  of  trees  were  felled  to  make  palisades,  erected  aloiu[  the  coast,  and  protected  by  for- 
The  place  was  bought  in  1852  by  the  munici-  midable  artillery.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
pality  of  Paris,  and  has  undergone  a  transfer-  English,  the  numerous  vessels  which  had  been 
mation  at  the  hands  of  a  lan£cape  ^rdener.  bunt  at  the  several  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
The  indosure,  which  is  now  no  less  tban  6  succeeded  in  reaohmg  the  harbor  of  Boulogne, 
miles  in  circumference,  contains  an  artificial  Beside  ordinary  ships,  they  consisted  of  gun- 
river  nearly  2  miles  long,  fed  by  a  powerful  boats,gun-barge8,andpinnacefi^aIl  of  very  light 
steam-engine  from  the  Seine.  The  scenery  is  draughty  particularly  the  last.  The  gun-boats, 
otherwise  charming,  and  the  views  from  differ-  however,  carrying  4  guns  and  half  a  company 
ent  pointe  are  admirable.  The  wall  which  sur-  of  soldiers,  were  also  intended  for  fighting,  500 
rounds  this  park  has  11  gates.  being  equal  to  26  ships  of  100  guns.  The  whole 

BOULOGNE,  Oaup  db.   Such  is  the  common  fleet  numbered  from  1,200  to  1,500  crafts,  capable 

appellation  of  the  large  and  powerftil  armament  of  carrying  120,000  troops.    It  was  to  sail  from 

raiised  frY>m  1808  to  1805  in  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  while  squadrons  would  also  start  from 

Boulogne,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  the  Brest  and  TexeL    It  was  calculated  that  the 

desijra  of  invading  England.    After  his  election  whole  force,  amounting  to  150,000  men,  could 

as  first  consul,  he  took  up  the  plan  devised  be  landed  in  a  few  hours  on  the  English  shore. 
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In  An^st)  1804,  ererjthinff  was  ready  for  em-  largely  oontribnted  to  the   eatahTifihinept  of 

barkation.     Napoleon,  lately  proclaimed  em-  Protestant  charter  schools;  and  during  the  great 

peror,  repaired  in  state  to  Boulogne,  and,  seated  famine  of  1740,  provided,  at  his  own  expense, 

on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  his  j>rince8  and  8  meals  a  day  for  2,500  distressed  persons, 

marshals,  his  face  turned  toward  England,  dis-  For  19  years  he  filled  the  office  of  lord  jus- 

tributed  to  his  soldiers  crosses  of  the  legion  of  tice  of  Ireland. 

honor  and  banners.  The  troops  were  puily  on  BOULTON,  Mjltthkw,  an  English  enfinoer, 
board  the  baiges  and  pinnaces ;  the  rest  could  bom  at  Birmingham,  Sept  8,  1728,  aied  at 
be  embarked  in  leas  than  2  hours ;  and  for  the  Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  Ang.  17,  1809. 
last  signal,  Napoleon  only  waited  for  Admiral  Having  received  a  good  plain  education,  which 
YiUeneuve^who,  after  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  included  drawing  and  mathematics,  he  joined 
where  he  had  successfully  avoided  the  chase  of  his  father  in  the  manufiicture  of  hardware,  and 
Nelson,  had  set  adl  for  Europe,  and  was  to  at  an  early  age  discovered  a  new  process  for 
reach  tne  entrance  of  the  English  Ohannel.  and  inlaying  steel  in  shoe-buckles,  watch  chains^ 
there  keep  the  English  fleet  at  bay,  or  fight  it,  buttons,  ^c,  which  articles,  exported  to  the 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  continent,  were  sold  there  to  lUiglish  travel- 
Boulogne  armament  to  cross  to  England  and  lers,  as  tibe  fruit  of  French  Ingenuity.  The 
land.  But  while  Napoleon  was  imoatiently  death  of  his  father  gave  him  ample  means  to 
looking  for  Yilleneuve,  the  latter  nad  en-  extend  his  business,  and,  in  1762,  having  pur- 
countmd  Ae  En^ish  admiral  Oalder,  opposite  chased  a  large  tract  of  barren  heath,  at  Soho, 
Ferrol,  and,  although  not  unsuccessful,  instead  near  Handsworth  (one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bir- 
of  keeping  on  his  course  toward  the  north,  had  mingham),  he  expended  a  large  sum  in  erecting 
put  into  Yigo.  When,  after  long  days  of  anxiety,  the  works  still  known  as  the  Soho  manufacto- 
Napoleon  kamed  at  last  that  Yilleneuve  was  ry,  capable  of  employing  1,000  workmen, 
not  coming,  that  the  English  fleet  was  cruising  Having  only  an  inadequate  supply  of  water- 
within  the  strait  and  all  hope  of  now  saooess-  power,  Mr.  Boulton  constructed  a  steam-en- 
fdll^  attacking  ±]ngland  was  gone,  he  turned  gine,  in  1767,  on  the  original  plan  of  Savery. 
toward  continental  Europe :  and,  sending  his  Two  years  afterward,  he  entered  into  partner- 
army  through  Germany,  undertook  that  cam-  ship  with  James  Watt^  and  the  Soho  steam-en- 
paign  whidi  was  marked  by  the  victory  of  gine,  sradually  improved  and  simplified,  be- 
Austerlitz  and  the  taking  of  Vienna,  and  ended  came  known  all  over  Europe,  its  powers 
with  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  From  England  were  first  applied  to  the  purpose  of  coining  in 
Admiral  Keith  was  sent  with  a  number  of  1788,  from  80,000  to  40^0  milled  coins  being 
fire  ships  to  bum  the  Boulogne  fleet  On  struck  off  in  an  hour.  Boulton  and  Watt  sent 
Oct  8,  he  was  off  the  port  and  made  his  first  two  complete  mints  to  St  Petersburg,  and  for 
attemnt,  but  was  repelled  by  the  French.  For  many  years  executed  the  entire  copper  coinage 
two  aays  the  struggle  continued ;  on  the  of  England.  Mr.  Boulton  expended  £47,000 
night  of  the  4th  the  sea  itself  seemed  on  fire,  on  the  steam-engine,  before  Watt  had  so  oom- 
Eeith  was  compelled  to  retire,  having  caused  pletely  constructed  it  that  its  operation  yielded 
but  comparatively  trifiing  damage.  Events  did  profit  One  of  the  Soho  inventions  was  a 
not  allow  Napoleon  to  renew  Ms  project ;  but  method  of  copying  oil  paintings.  Mr.  Boulton 
he  was  reluctant  to  give  it  up  ;  he  entertuned  also  patented  a  discovery  of  raising  water  and 
it  as  late  as  1805,  and  often  regretted  in  after-  other  fluids  by  inipulse.  He  was  extremely 
days  that  flite  had  not  permitted  him  to  carry  well  informed,  and  had  great  conversationid 
it  through.  A  column  half  a  mile  from  Bou-  powers.  It  was  to  James  Boswell,  who  visit- 
logne  IB  now  the  only  material  record  of  this  ed  Soho  in  1776,  and  not  to  George  HI.  (as 
franous  camp.  commonly  reported),  that  he  said,  ^*  I  sell  here 

BOULONNAIS,  a  district  of  France,  the  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have,  power.** 

chief  town  of  which  is  Boulogne,  in  the  an-  BOUNTY,  a  premium  given  by  governments 

oient  province  of  Picardy.  now  a  part  of  the  for  the  encouragement  of  special  branches  of  in- 

department  of  Pas  de  Oalais.  dustry  or  invention,  or  of  particular  enterprises 

BOULTER,  HuoH,  ardibishop  of  Armagh,  Ire-  which  are  thought  to  be  ot  national  importance, 

land,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  4, 1671 ;  died  there  BOURBON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  area  about 

in  Sept  1742.    On  leaving  Oxford,  he  was  sue-  800  sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  South 

cessively  diapliun  to  the  archbishop  of  Oan-  Liokingriver,  and  drained  by  Hinkston,Stoner'8^ 

terbury;  rector  of  St    Olaves,  South wark;  and  Stroad^s  creek.   The  surface  is  gently  undu- 

archdeaoon  of  Surrey ;  chaplain  to  George  I.,  lating,  and  the  soil,  of  flne  limestone  derivation, 

and  tutor  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.     He  is  remarkablv  rich,  producing  large  quantities 

was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1710,  at  the  of  com,  and  affording  pasturage  to  extensive 

same  time  obtaming  the  deanery  of  Christ  flocks  of  ^eep.    Leaa  ore  is  found  in  small 

Church,  Oxford.    In  1724  he  was  made  arch-  quantities ;  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are 

bishop  of  Armagh,  and  "  primate  of  all  Ire-  numerous.    One  of  those  curious  monuments 

land.^^    He  expended  £80,000  in  augmenting  of  the  aboriginal  trib^  which  occur  throughout 

the  incomes  of  the  power  clergy ;  erected  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  has  been  discovert  on 

endowed  hospitals  at  Armagh  and  Drogheda  Btoner's  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Flat  Ran,  in 

for  the   reception  of  dergymen^s  wiitowa ;  this  county.    It  is  apparently  a  work  of  de- 
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fence,  and  oonidsts  of  an  earthen  wall  ft  or  4  ioaeoiire.    St  Denis  is  ther  capital*    The  colo- 

feet  high,  enclosing  an  ar^  of  21  acres,  within  mal  eooncil  is  composed  of  80  members,  who  are 

which  are  a  number  of  mounds,  excayations,  and  chosen  for  5  years,  and  the  isdand  sends  2  dele^ 

about  20  rused  outlines,  2  or  8  feet  broad  and  1  gates,  to  Paris.    Imports  in  1854,  $5,850,000 ; 

foot  high.    Outside  the  wall  are  14  structures  exports  $8,250,000;  reexportations,  $850,000. 

similar  to  those  within.     This  county,  which  Total  yalue  of  imports  and  exports,  $8,960,000. 

forms  part  of  the  region  called  the  '' Garden  of  Thearrivals  of  vessels  were  181 — ^94  from  France, 

Kentucky,"  was  orj^anized  in  1785,  and  named  80  from  French  colonies,  7  from  foreign  ports, 

after  the  royal  family  of  France.    In  1850  it  Clearances  148-— 94  to  France,  42  to  French  colo- 

yields  1,705,599  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  78,188  nies,  7  to  foreign  ports.    The  coastins  trade  for 

of  wheat,  180,582  of  oats,  78,621  pounds  of  1854  was  to  the  extent  of  $6,700,000,  showing  an 

wool  (the  greatest  quantity  produced  br  any  increase  of  nearly  17  per  cent,  over  thepreced- 

county  of  the  State),  and  1,205  tons  of  hemp,  ing  year,  and  employing  842  vessels,  of  which 

There  were  9  corn  and  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  189  entered,  and  158  left  the  port 

woollen  factories,  1  cotton  factory,  28  churches,  BOURBON,  the  name  or  a  French  royal 

1  newspaper  office,  and  281  pupils  attending  family  which  traces  its  ori^  to  Louis  IX.,  and 

public  school.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  since  the  beginning  of  tiie  14th  century  has 

$7,787,017.    The  capital  is  Paris,  and  the  pop-  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  its 

ulation  amounts  to  14,466,  of  whom  7,066  are  own  country,  and  more  recently  of  Europe, 

slaves.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is  necessary  to 

BOURBOIT  (Fr.  lU  de  la  Bhinunk^  or  lU  distinguish   the  ducal  family  and  the  royal 

BoyTboTL)y  an  island  of  the  Mascarene  group,  in  dynasties  proceeding  from  it.    L  Duoax  Fam* 

the  Indian  ocean,  under  the  sway  of  France.  It  is  ilt.    The  fief  of  Bourbon,  now  called  L'Ar- 

88  miles  in  length  and  28  in  breadth.  Pop,  115,-  chambault,  seems  to  have  been  in  existence  as 

000,  of  whom  about  65,000  were  formerly  slaves  early  as  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  in  the 

(69  J 15  employed  on  the  plantations).    The  isle  possession   of  Adhemar,  who,  according   to 

of  JBourbon  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  genealogists,  descended  from  BUldebrandt,  bro- 

navigator  Mascarenhas,  in  1545,  and  received  ther  of  Charles  Martel,  and  who  transmitted  it 

the  name  of  its  discoverer.    In  1642  the  French  to  his  progeny.    In  1218  it  came  bv  marriage 

took  possession  of  it,  and  formed  a  permanent  to  Guy  of  Dampierre,  whose  family  held  it 

colony  in  1649,  when  the  name  of  Bourbon  was  until  1272,  when  Beatrix,  the  only  heiress, 

given  to  the  island.     During  the  revolution,  married  the  6th  son  of  King  Louis  IX.,  Bob- 

and  under  the  empires  it  was  called  Reunion,  ert,  count  of  Clermont,  who  thus  became  the 

and  He  Bonaparte.    The  English  seized  it  in  head  of  the  great  family  of  Bourbon.    The  fief 

1810,  but  restored  it  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  was  then  only  a  seignory,  and  was  erected  into 

Paris,  April  2,  1815.    In  1848  the  name  was  a  dukedom  by  Charles  lY.  for  Louis,  son-  of 

Sffain  changed  from  Bourbon  to  Reunion.    The  Robert  and  Beatrix,  who,  in  1827,  assumed  the 

island  has  been  formed  from  2  volcanoes,  one  of  title  of  duke.     He  left  2  sons :  Pierre  I.,  the 

which,  called  Le  Gros  Morne,  has  long  been  ex-  elder,  who  continued  the  ducal  dynasty,  and 

tinct;  theother,thePitondelaFourniuse,isper-  Jacques  I.,  count  of  La  Marche,  the  younger, 

petuaUy  emitting  either  smoke  or  flame.    The  whose  descendants  were  destined  to  become 

principal  rivers  are  the  St.  Etienne,  Gralets,  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma. 

M&ts,  and  Harsouins.    There  are  no  extensive  The  second  duke^  Pierre  I.,  was  killed  at  Poi- 

plains;   the  entire  surface  is   covered   with  tiers.. — ^His  son,  Louis  11.,  distinguished  him- 

mountains  (of  which  the  Piton  de  Neige  is  the  self  during  the  reign  of  Charles  v ..  in  the  war 

highest),  between  which  lie  narrow  valleys,  against,  the  English,  was  appointed  guardian  of 

The  soil,  save  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  is  the  duke  of  Orleans,  2a  son  of  that  kiuf^, 

sterile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  de-  who  also  appointed  him,,  conjointly  with  Philip 

pend  in  great  measure  upon  imports  for  their  the  Hardy,  duke  of  Burgundy^  to  superintend 

subsistence.     The  most  important  production  the  education  of  the  young-  king  Charles-  YI. 

of  the  island  is  sugar.     Coffee,  doves,  dye-  He '  won  the   esteem   of  Charles,  who  had 

woods,  and  saltpetre  are  also  exported.    Com  married  his  sister,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to 

is  raised,  but  in  very  small  quantity.    The  cli-  prevent  the  troubles  during  the  reign  of  his 

mate  has  recentiy  undergone  a  great  change,  nephew ;  but  though  a  man  of  some  ability,  he 

Once  reputed  the  most  healthy  colony  in  the  was  unequal  to  the  task.     He  successfully  led 

world,  Bourbon  is  now  visited  by  a  bloody  flux  a  crusade  against  the  pirates  of  Tunis  in  1891, 

and  typhoid  fever,  which  attack  every  European  and  died  in  1410.  He  was  the  true  foimder  of  the 

after  a  residence  of  4  or  5  years.    Tellow  fever,  greatness  of  his  house.    To  the  duchy  of  Bour- 

however,  is  unknown.    Earthquakes  are  never  bon  and  county  of  Clermont  he  added,  through 

felt,  but  the  island  is  subject  to  violent  hurri-  his  2  marriages,  or  by  purchase,,  the  duchy  of 

canes,  which  do  great  injury  to  houses^  ani-  Auvergne,  the   county  of  Montpensier,    the 

mals,  and  men.    The  temperature  is  more  mod-  principality  of  Dombes,  and  several  other  mi- 

erate  than  is  usual  in  these  latitudes.   The  rainy  nor  feudal  estates;  so  that  he   became  one 

season  lasts  from  November  till  April,  and  it  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown,  his 

is   winter  from  May  tiU  October<>     Bourbon  possessions  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 

island  possesses  no  good  port,  and  anchorage  is  Cher  to  those  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  the 
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wyathern  bonndnriee  of  Bnrgondx  to  Luigae-  oontribated  great]/  to  the  victory  of  Psvia, 
doc^Jean  I.  sacoeeded  his  father  Lonis  IL ;  where  Francis  L  w^  taken  prisoner.  How- 
was  tiJcen  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aginooart|  eyer,  he  was  not  traited  by  the  emperor  with 
and  brought  to  England ;  paid  his  ransom  8  the  regard  which  he  anticipated ;  and  being  at 
times  without  being  able  to  obtain  bis  libera-  the  head  of  a  body  of  German  mercenaries, 
tion ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hope  of  bein^  more  who,  for  months,  had  received  no  pay,  he  was 
sncoeesfril,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he  obliged  to  lead  them  against  the  city  of  Borne, 
gave  up  to  the  English  king  lie  principal  before  which  he  appeared  May  6,  1527.  The 
strongholds  of  hb  duchy,  at  the  same  time  ao-  troops  were  eager  for  the  promised  pillage,  and 
knowledging  Henry  YI.  as  king  of  France;  the  attack  commenced  at  once.  B^boio, 
but  his  SOD,  the  count  of  Clermont,  declined  to  while  scaling  a  wall,  was  shot  by  a  cnlverin ; 
abide  by  these  terms,  and  the  unhwpy  duke  and  the  soldiers,  inhniated  by  the  deaUi  of 
died  in  1484  at  London. — Charles  L,  known  their  commander,  stormed  the  city,  which  for 
nntil  his  father^s  death  as  count  of  Clermont,  2  months  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  blood- 
did  good  service  to  the  French  kiuf  against  the  i^ed.  The  body  of  Bourbon  was  token  to 
English,  and  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Gaeta,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
treaty  of  Arras  between  Charles  YIL^nd  the  memory:  while  the  French  parliament  ordered 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  1486.  He  subsequently  the  threshold  of  his  hotel  at  Paris  to  be  paint- 
engaged  in  the  revolt  known  as  la  Ftaffuerief  ed  of  a  yellow  color,  to  make  known  to  po&- 
but  soon  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  a  terity  that  the  traitor  had  died,  bearing  arms 
daughter  of  whom  nis  son,  the  count  of  against  his  native  country.  II.  BotalDtnas- 
Clermont,  afterward  married.  He  died  in  ties  of  Boubsok. — Ihince.  The  head  of  the 
1456; — Jean  II.,  son  of  Charles  L,  proved  a  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which  gave 
iSuthftil  servant  to  Charles  YII.  of  France,  kings  to  France,  was,  as  we  have  said  above, 
but  entered  the  ''  League  of  the  Public  Weal"  Jacques,  count  of  La  Marche,  2d  son  of  Louis, 
agidnst  Louis  XL  By  the  treaty  of  Conflans  1st  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  6th  descendant  of 
he  obtained  the  most  &vorable  terms,  being  Jacques^  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Yen- 
successively  appointed  governor  of  Languedoc,  d6me,  married  Jeanne  d^Albret,  the  heiress  (tf 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  and  lastly  grand  oonsta-  Navarre,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Henri,  prince 
ble  of  France.-— On  his  death  m  1488,  the  of  B^am,  bom  in  2553,  who  succeeded  his 
duchy  should  have  fallen  to  his  1st  brother,  father  in  1562,  and,  in  1589,  on  the  death  of 
the  archbishop  of  Lyons ;  but  his  2d  brother,  Henri  III.,  the  last  prince  of  the  Yalois  family, 
Pierre  II.  of  Beatqeu,  got  possession  of  it.  He  was  the  heir-i^parent  to  the  crown  of  France, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Louis  XL.  of  Henri  the  B^arnais,  as  he  was  scomfiilly  called 
France.  On  the  death  of  that  kins,  Anne  by  the  Catholics,  made  his  claims  good  by 
governed  under  the  name  of  her  brother,  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance.  At  last,  in 
Charles  YHL  She  had  but  one  daughter,  Su-  1594,  ne  was  acknowledged  ling  of  JPrance  as 
aanne,  whom  she  married  to  her  cousin,  Charles  Henri  I Y. ;  and  after  a  reign,  during  which  he 
of  Montpensier,  the  last  duke  of  Bourbon,  bet-  succeeded  in  restoring  i>eace  to  his  country,  he 
ter  known  as  the  constable  of  Bourbon.  He  was  assassinated  in  1610  by  BavaiUac  Six  of 
belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  family,  his  descendants  in  the  direct  line  occupied  the 
and  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  throne  after  him:  Louis  Xin.JL610-l  648;  Lonis 
elder,  became  the  most  wealthy  prince  in  XIY.,  1648-1715;  Louis  XY.^1715-17T4 ; 
France ;  he  was,  moreover,  appointed  grand  Louis  XYL,  1774-1798 ;  Louis  XYIII.,  1815- 
constable  by  Francis  I.,  and  thus  ranked  in  1824;  and  Charles  X.,  1824-1880.  The  reign 
power  next  to  the  king.  Although  his  wife  of  Louis  XIY.  lasted  72  years.  This  prinoe's 
was  still  living,  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  mother  of  son  and  grandson  died  before  him ;  and  he  was 
-the  king,  fell  in  love  with  him;  but  ne  repelled  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  then  a  child, 
her  approaches,  and  she  became  his  irreconcil-  Their  2  successive  reigns  covered  together 
able  enemy.  The  constable  was  deprived  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  disorders 
his  pensions,  which  amounted  to  the  then  enor-  and  corruption  which  prevailed  during  the  lat- 
mous  sum  of  76,000  livres ;  and  on  his  wife's  ter  part  of  that  period  prepared  the  F^ncli 
death,  as  she  had  left  no  child,  Charlotte  revolution,  to  which  Loms  aYI.  fdl  a  victim, 
claimed  the  Bourbon  estates  as  the  nearest  heir-  For  more  than  20  years  h\s  brothers  were  ex- 
ess,  and  a*  lawsuit  was  brought  agidnst  him  be-  iles  from  France ;  they  returned  to  their  conn- 
fore  the  parliament  A  Judgment  was  ren-  try  under  the  protection  of  foreign  armies, 
dered  in  her  favor,  and  Bourbon  entered  into  Hence  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  Louis 
secret  neffotSations  with  the  emperor  Charles  XYIII.  and  Charles  X.,  wnich  caused  at  last 
Y.  and  Sang  Henry  YUL  of  England.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  in  1880.  The 
agreed  that  a  kingdom  should  be  created  for  younger  branch,  known  as  Bourbon-Orleans, 
the  constable  in  south-eastern  France,  and  the  traces  its  origin  to  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
remainder  of  the  country  given  up  to  the  oth-  brother  of  Louis  XIY.  It  ascended  the  throne 
er  confederates.  Francis  I.  was  informed  of  in  1880  in  the  person  of  his  4th  descendant, 
the  plot,  and  Bourbon  fled  in  disguise  and  who  was  styled  Louis  Philippe  L,  king  of  the 
raised  in  Germany  6,000  soldiers,  with  whom  French.  B^  reigned  18  years,  and  lost  his 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor.     He  crown  in  the  revolution  of  February,.  1848. 
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1^  living  sons  are  the  dukes  of  Nemonra.  An-  £smily ;  fhey  began  with  Armand  de  Bonrbon, 

male,  Montpensier,  and  the  prince  of  Joinville.—-  brother  of  the  great  Oond6,  and  became  ez- 

J^in.  On  the  death  of  Oarlosll.,  the  last  prince  tinctinl814. 

of  the  Austrian  house  of  Spain,  the  crown  de-  BOUBBOK  Louis  Hsnbi,  due  de,  the  great- 
Tolyed  on  Philip,  duke  of  Anion,  grandson  of  grandson  of  the  great  Oond6,  born  in  1692, 
LouisXIV.,  who reignedasPhiUpY.,  1700-1740,  at  Versailles,  died  at  Chantilly,  Jan.  27,  1740. 
and  whose  successors  were:  Fernando  YL,  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  he  was  nomina- 
1746-1759  ;  Carlos  III.,  1759-1788;  Carlos  I Y.,  ted  member  of  the  board  of  regency,  and  on 
1788-1808 ;  Fernando  YII.,  1814-1888 ;  and  the  death  of  the  regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  ap- 
Isabella  II.,  who  is  now  In  her  29th  year.  She  pointed  prime  minister.  like  his  ancestors,  he 
married,  when  16  years  old,  her  cousin  Don  was  extremely  rapacious— obtained  Istrq  sums 
Francisco  de  Assiz-Maria,  by  whom  she  has  from  the  public  treasury,  was  involved  in  the 
had  only  daughters;  the  heiress-apparent  is  schemes  of  Law,  associated  in  many  of  the  finan- 
Maria  Isabel  Frandsca  de  Assiz  Christina  Fran-  oial  transactions  of  the  brothers  Paris,  and  thus 
Cisco  de  Paula,  princess  of  Asturia^  bom  Deo.  succeeded  in  increasing  his  patrimony.  Jn 
20, 1851. — Naples,  Don  Carlos,  the  8d  son  of  1726  he  was  exiled  from  the  court,  and  devoted 
Philip  Y.,  Mnff  of  Spun,  obtained  in  1786  the  himself  to  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
kingdom  of  tiae  Two  Sicilies,  which  he  kept  BOUBBON,  Loins  Hxnbi  Joseph,  due  de, 
until  1759,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  last  prince  of  Condd,  bom  Auf.  18, 1756, 
Spain  as  Carlos  HL,  transmitting  his  Italian  died  Aug.  27, 1880.  In  his  youth  he  fought  a 
crown  to  his  8d  son,  Ferdinando  L  From  duel  witii  Count  d^Artois,  afterward  Charles 
him  the  Two  Sicilies  have  derived  their  sepap  X.,  which  caused  great  scandal.  He  served  in 
rate  family  of  sovereigns.  He  reigned  no  less  the  war  between  uie  English  and  French,  and 
than  66  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  was  wounded  in  1782,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
Francesco  L,  1825-1880,  who  was  the  lather  of  He  was  among  the  first  noblemen  to  emigrate 
Ferdinando  IL,  king  since  Nov.  8,  1880. —  from  France,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
Parma,  This  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  and  served  in  the  armie  de  Cbndiy  command- 
family  of  Spain.  The  infante  Don  Carlos,  be-  ed  by  his  father.  He  returned  to  France 
fore  becoming  king  of  the  Two  SicUies,  had  on  the  restoration,  recovered  the  most  of  his 
been  for  a  time  duke  of  Parma.  In  1748,  by  hereditary  fortune,  received  the  title  of  grand 
the  treaty  of  Aiz  la  ChapeUe,  his  younger  master  of  the  royal  household,  and  spent 
brother  FUipo,  son-in-law  of  Louis  XY.  of  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  country,  addicted 
France,  was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Par-  to  hunting,  a  pleasure  he  was  very  fond  of.  He 
ma,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  had  then  as  nis  mistress  the  baroness  de  Feu- 
whose  heir  was  Ludovico  I.  The  last  named,  chores,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Orleans 
in  1802,  exchanged  his  dudiy  for  Tuscany,  flunily,  and,  as  he  had  no  offepring,  induced  him 
which  had  been  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  to  settle  his  fortune  upon  the  due  d'Aumale, 
the  name  of  Etruria.  His  son,  Ludovico  II.,  Aug.  80, 1829.  When  the  revolution  of  1880 
succeeded  him  in  1803,  under  the  guardianship  occurred,  pitying  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  X., 
of  his  mother.  Maria  Luisa,  daughter  of  the  duke  intended  to  cancel  his  will,  and  to 
Charles  lY.  of  Spain.  In  1807,  the  same  prin-  give  all  his  fortune  to  the  exiled  king.  But  on 
cess,  on  the  promise  by  Napoleon  of  another  Aug.  27, 1880,  he  was  found  hanging  by  the 
kingdom  in  Portugal,  consented  to  a  resigna-  neck,  in  his  room  at  his  chateau  of  St.  Leu, 
tion  for  herself  and  son ;  but  the  promise  was  under  rather  mysterious  circumstances,  which 
never  fulfilled ;  and  they  had  to  be  contented  were  interpreted  in  a  very  discreditable  man- 
in  1815  with  the  heremtary  duchy  of  Lucca,  ner  against  the  baroness  de  Feueh^es  and  the 
In  1847,  Ludovico  11.  was  again  put  in  posses^  Orleans  family.  A  legal  investigation  was  en- 
non  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  by  the  death  of  tered  upon,  but  it  cast  no  light  upon  the  mat- 
"Mbxia  Louisa,  late  empress  of  the  French.  In  ter,  and  it  was  judicially  admitted  that  the  duke 
1849  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Carlo  had  committed  suicide. 
IIL,  who  had,  in  1847,  married  a  French  prin-  BOUBBON  LANCY,  a  French  watering 
cess,  Louise  Marie  Th6rdse,  daughter  of  the  late  place,  pop.  8,160,  department  of  Sa6ne-et- 
duke  of  Berry.  On  the  assassination  of  Carlo  Loire.  Its  mineral  springs,  which  are  employed 
m.,  in  1854,  his  son,  Roberto  L,  was  pro-  in  nervous  affections  and  rheumatism,  were 
claimed  duke^  under  the  guardianship  of  his  known  to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of 
mother,  a  function  she  sfill  discharges. — Among  Acwb  Nisinei. 

the  ducal  houses  deriving  their  origin  from  the  BOURBON  L^ARCHAMBAITLT,  a  town  of 

royal   Bourbon   family    of  France,  those  of  France,  pop.  8^094,  department  of  Allier,  18 

Cond6  and  Conti  deserve  notice.    The  head  of  miles  west  of  Moulins,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 

the  former  was  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Cond6,  springs  and  baths,  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy 

younger  brother  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  in  cases  of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  and  gun-shot 

of  Navarre ;  its  most  illustrious  member  was  wounds. 

Louis  II.,  called  the  great  Cond6,  under  the  reign  BOURBONNAIS,  an  ancient  province   of 

of  Louis  XIY. ;   the  last  of  the  Cond^s  was  France,  situated  about  in  the  centre  of  that 

found  hanged  in  his  room,  Aug.  27, 1880.    The  country,  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher. 

Contis  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  Cond6  It  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  ducal  house  of 
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Bourbon;  was  confiscated  in  1523,  by  Francis  L,  perbaps,  directed  his  atten^n  and  hopes  to 

and  united  to  the  crown  in  1681.    Its  chief  the  jpulpit,  in  which  he  first  appeared  m  the 

town,  when  a  dueby,  was  Bourbon  I'Archam-  provincial  cbui'chesy  where  he  enlisted  the  ad- 

bault — ^when  a  royal  province,  Moulins,  on  the  miration  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV .  to 

river  Allier.    It  forms  now  the  whole  of  the  such  an  extent,  that  on  her  death-bed  she  put 

department  of  Allier,  and  a  small  part  of  that  his  services  into  requisition*    In  1669  he  re- 

of  Cher.  ceived  &  call  to  Pans,  where  his  fertility  and 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINB,     a    town    of  depth  of  thought,  combined  with  the  graces  of 

France,    i>op.    8,700,    department  of   Haute  his  elocution,  rendered  him  immediatdy  popu- 

Marne,  21  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Langres,  with  hot  lar ;  and,  what  was  more  important  in  those 

springs,  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  Bo-  days  of  absolute  kingcraft,  attracted  toward 

mans.    The  heat  of  the  water  varies  from  40^  him  the  attention  of  Louis  XIV.   That  monarch 

to  52**  Reaumur,  or  from  about  120^  to  156^  became  a  personal  attenduitupon  his  ministry, 

Fahrenheit     It  is    principally  employed  in  and  on  many  different  occasions  invited  him 

cases  of  paralysis  and  rheumatism,  spasms,  and  to  preach  the  festival  sermons  before  the  couijb 

ill-reduced  fractures.  at  Versailles.     In  an  a^  of  brilliant  litera- 

BOURCICAULT,  Diok  (more  correctly  ture,  when  Oomeille,  Bacme,  and  other  classic 
written  BorcioA.in.T),  a  British  dramatic  an-  dramatists^  were  charming  society  from  the 
thor  and  actor,  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec.  26, 1822,  staoe ;  when  Turenne  was  darriing  the  world 
4th  son  of  S.  Bourcicanlt,  a  French  refugee,  witn  his  military  genius ;  when  Bossuet  was 
and  banker  and  merchant  in  tbat  city..  Sent  filling  the  church  with  a  blaze  of  glory,  it  is  to 
to  England  to  be  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  the  honor  of  Bourdaloue  that  he  made  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Lardner,  he  deserted  a  celebrity,  not  by  any  meretricious  tricks  of 
Euclid  for  Shakespeare,  and,  on  March  4,.  1841,  style,  or  by  eccentricity  of  manner,  but  bv  the 
being  scarcely  more  than  18  years  of  age,  he  solid  ^gnity  Of  his  tiiought,  and  his  fervid,  yet 
produced  the  comedy  of  ^^  London  Assurance,''  chastened  religious  eloquence.  He  became,  to 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  success  of  this  some  extent,  a  reformer  of  the  somewhat  Uie- 
work  decided  the  destiny  of  the  young^  engi-  atrieal  oratory  of  the  sacred  desk,  and  restored 
neer.  During  the  10  years  which  succeeds,  its  ministrations  to  greater  simplicity,  direct- 
he  successively  produced  ^*  Old  Heads,"  "  Love  ness,  and  sincerity.  For  20  years  he  continued 
and  Money,"  *^  The  Irish  Heiress,"  ^^  Love  in  a  a  favorite  of  tlie  French  metropolis.  When 
Maze,"  and  upward  of  a  hundred  pieces,  Louis  XIV.  repealed  the  act  of  toleration, 
either  original  or  translated  from  the  French,  known  as  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Bourdaloue 
including  the  ^^  Oorsican  Brothers,"  the  ^*  Wil-  was  sent  to  Languedoc,,in  order  to  reconcile 
low  Copse,"  ^^  Janet  Pride,"  the  ^  Phantom,"  the  Protestants  to  that  nieasure,  and  disdiarged 
**  Faust  and  Margaret,"  &c.  His  merit  as  a  dram-  the  functions  of  his  ungracious  office  with  G^ill 
atist  consists  in  constructive  power,  knowledge  and  self-respect  In  his  latter  days,  Bour- 
of  stage  effect,  and  epigrammatic  didogue.  His  daloue  surrendered  the  ministrations  of  the 
demerit  is  that  he  writes  rather  from  his  ezpe-  puljjit^  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  sake  of  engag- 
rience  than  his  imagination,  and  prefers  to  make  mginthe  more  active  duties  of  charity.  Se 
a  successful,  rather  than  to  risk  an  original  play,  connected  himself  with  hospitals  and  prisons, 
In  September,  1853,  he  quitted  Engluid  for  the  where  he  showed  an  energy  in  alleviating 
United  States,  and  made  his  debut  as  a  lecturer  material  maladies,  as  disinterested  and  strenu- 
in  New  York  on  the  following  December,  but  ous  as  his  efforts  in  removing  moral  mal- 
soon  relinquished  the  desk  for  the  stage.  As  an  adies  had  been  distinguished.  He  was  every- 
actor  Mr.  Bourcicault  is  chiefly  known  by  his  where  received  and  blessed  as  a  friend,  ^s 
Grimaldi  in  "The  Life  of  an  Actress,"  Sir  sermons,  often  published  during  his  lifetime, 
Charles  Coldstream  in  "  Used  up,"  and  the  have  been  translated  since  into  many  foreign 
"Phantom."  His  wife,  known  as ^Miss  Agnes  languages.  The  edition  of  Ihem  by  Father 
Robertson,  is  a  very  popular  actress,  and  excels  Bretonneau,  in  16  volumes,  is  generally  consid- 
particularly  in  the  personification  of  soubrette  ered  the  most  complete  and  valuable.  Among 
characters.  Her  last  and  perhaps  her  best  per-  the  modem  editions,  that  of  Didot,  of  1840,  in 
formance  is  in  "  ,^ssie  Brown," — a  play  written  8  royal  octavo  vols.,  must  be  mentioned.  The 
by  Mr.  Bourcicault.  6th  volume  of  a  new  German  translation,  begun 

BOURDALOUE,  Louis,  one  of  the  most  elo-  in  1847,  appeared  at  Ratisbon  in  1850. 
quent  of  the  French  preachers,  bom  at  Bourges,        BOURDON,  Pusbb  Louis  Marie,  a  French 

Aug.  20,  1632,  died  in  Paris,  May  13, 1704.    At  mathematician,  born  at  Alencon,  July  16, 1799, 

an  early  age  he  entered  the  college  CMf  the  Jes-  died  in  Paris,  March  15,  1654.    He  was  suc- 

uits  in  his  native  place,  and  was  soon  distin-  cessively  professor  of  mathematics  at  Saint 

guished  for  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branch-  Cyr,  in  the  lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  the 

es  of  learning  taught  by  that  society.  It  was  not  college  of  Henry  lY.    At  his  death  he  held  the 

long,  indeed,  before  he  was  intrasted  with  the  office  of  inspector  in  the  university  of  Paris, 

professorship  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  mor-  He  published  a  ^^  Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  Paris, 

al  theology,  in  which  he  displayed  remarkable  1811;  **  Elements  of  Arithmetic,"  1821,  which 

capacity  for  oral  instraction,  as  well  as  great  has  reached  its  21st  edition;  '^Anplication  of 

energy  of  character.    His  success  in  the  cnair,  Algebra  to  Geometry,"  1824*  and  "Elements 
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of  Algebra,''  1848,  which  has  reached  its  0ih  for  nrls.    An  accomplished  Arabic  scholar,  he 

edition,  and  the  adaptation  of  which  hy  Fro-  ina&  valuable  antiquarian  researches,  and  has 

fessor  Davies  has  been  greatiy  used  in  the  published  a  nnmber  of  Panic  inscriptions. 

United  States.  BOURGELAT,  Olaitde,  the  father  of  veteri- 

BOURDON,  S^BASTiBir,  a  French  painter  and  narr  schools  in  I^ance,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1713, 

engraver,  bom  at  Hontpellier  in  1616,  died  in  died  in  1799.    He  first  stadied  law,  and  hegga 

Faris  in  1671.    At  Rome  he  was  the  friend  and  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  bnt  having  gained 

disciple  of  Andrea  Sacohi  and  Claude  Lorraine,  an  ninnst  suit  for  his  client  conscientioos  scro- 

The  *^  Grncifixion  of  St.  Feter,"  in  Notre  Bame,  pies  forced  him  to  abanaon  that  profession. 

Faris,  is  bj  many  considered  his  masterpiece.  In  He  then  served  in  the  armv,  and  bemg  Joined 

1652  he  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  became  the  to  the  cavalry,  soon  learned  to  entertain  an  on- 

principal  painter  at  Queen  Christina's  court,  usual  affection  for  horses,  and  became  very 

While  there  he  declined  to  receive  from  the  queen  skilM  in  their  treatment.    Veterinary  science 

a  gift  of  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  of  whose  did  not  yet  exist  in  France,  and  Bourselat 

value  he  saw  that  she  was  entirely  ignorant,  entered  with  spirit  upon  the  large  field  of 

This  afterward  became  the  celebrated  Orleans  observations  which  his  position  in  the  cavalry 

coUection.  laid  open  to  him.    After  several  years  of  study 

BOURG,  Amns  du,   a  French  Frotestant^  and  preparation,  he  opened  in  1722  a  veteri- 

bom  in  1521  at  Riom,  executed  in  Faris,  Dec.  nary  school  at  Lyons,  which  soon  received  the 

20,  1559.    Having  at  first  taken  holy  orders,  titie  of  the  royal  school,  and  became  known 

he  quitted  the  clerical  for  the  legal  profession,  throughout  Europe.  He  wrote  numerous  works 

Seatiy  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  off  upon  veterinary  subjects,  which  are  still  valu- 

e  latter  at  Orleans,  and  in  1557  was  appointed  able,  corresponded  witii  the  most  distinguished 

counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  Faris.    On  a  scientific  men  of  his  age,  and  at  the  time  of 

visit  paid  by^King  Hemy  II.  to  that  body,  his  death  was  member  of  the  academy  of 

Du  Bourg,  in  company  with  Du  Faur,  one  of  sciences  of  both  Faris  and  Berlin, 

his  colleagues,  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  BOURGEOIS,  DoiaNiQTTBFRANgois,  a  French 

the  defence  of  the  reformers,  whose  loyalty  machinist,  bom  in  Chatelblanc(Franche-Comt6) 

and  virtue  he  praised.     The  king  had  Du  in  1698,  med  in  Faris,  Jan.  18,  1781.    He  first 

Faur  and  Du  Bourg  immediately  arrested  and  served  in  the  workshop  of  a  dock-maker,  and 

taken  to  the  bastile  by  Constable   Montmo-  then  in  that  of  a  lockraiith.    He  made  a  cele- 

renoy.    Du  Bourg's  defence  was  skilfully  con-  brated  automaton   in  the  shape  of  a  duck 

ducted ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  made  efforts  to  swimming  on  water,     llien  he  invented  a 

save  him,  but  all  wa0  in  vain :  the  court  was  lantern  which  was  approved  by  the  academy 

bent  on  his  condemnation,  which  was  made  of  sciences.    In  1766,  the  academy  a^judsed  to 

still  more  certain  by ,  one  of  his  judges  being  him  the  special  prize  for  the  best  mode  of 

assassinated  during  his  triaL    The  sentence  of  lighting  a  great  city.    In  1778  he  constmcted 

death  was  passed  on  him ;  he  was  hanged  in  a  beacon  whose  light  was  visible  at  the  distance 

the  Flace  de  la  Gr^ve,  and  his  body  burnt.  of  10  miles  even  during  stormy  weather,  and 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE,  capital  of  the  French  in  1778  he  constmcted  another  improved  one 

department  of  Ain,  on  the  Reyssouse,  21  miles  for  lighting  the  harbor  of  St  Fetersburg.    He 

K  S.  E.  of  MiU^on.    Fop.  12,068.    Having  been  died  in  the  utmost  poverty, 

a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Roman  BOURGEOIS,  Sib  Fbahois,  a  painter  of 

empire,  it  afterward  belonged  to  the  old  Bur-  Swiss  extraction,  born  in  London  in  1756,  died 

gundian   kingdom,  passing  with  it  into  the  in  1811.    He  was  made  a  royal  academician  in 

hands  of  the  German  emperors.    Toward  the  1792,  and  in  1794  received  the  appointment  of 

end  of  the  11th  century  it  passed  to  the  house  limdscape  painter  to  the  king. 

of  Savoy,  and  in  1601  was  ceded  to  France.  BOURGES,  capital  of  the  French  depart- 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  many  ment  of  Cher,  124  miles  south  of  Faris,  on  the 

of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood ;  but  it  pos-  canal  of  Beny  and  the  central  nulroad,  in  an 

sesses  some  beautiful  edifices ;  and  the  cathedral,  extemdve  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Auron 

the  city  hall,  and  the  monuments  in  honor  of  and  the  Y^vrette.    Fop.  28,167.    When  the 

Jonbert  and  of  Dr.  Bichat,  are  much  admired.  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  it  was  known  as  Avari- 

In  ite  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  the  church  of  Brou,  cum,  the  capital  of  the  Biturigescubi.    It  was 

with  the  tomb  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  Mai^a-  taken  by  Casar,  52  B.  C,  and  almost  all  its  in- 

ret  of  Bourbon,  and  Fhilibert  of  Savoy.    The  habitants   slaughtered.    Under  the  name  of 

town  has  also  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  library  Bituriges,  it  was  for  475  years  the  metropolia 

of  19,000  vols.    Lalande  the  astronomer  was  of  Aquitania.    During  the  middle  ages,  many 

bom  here.  councils  were  held  here.    The  French  clergy 

BOURGADE,  Fbanqois,  a  French  mission-  assembled  here  in  1488  to  receive  the  famous 

ary  in  Algeria,  bom  at  Ga^jou,  in  1806.    In  charter  known    as   the  pragmatic  sanction, 

1838  he  obtained  from  Rome  permission  to  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church 

exercise  the  priesthood  in  all  the  French  pos-  were  secured.     Jacques  CcBur  and  Louis  XI. 

sessions  in  Algeria.    He  visited  the  hospitals  were  both  bom  here.    The  former  esteblished 

of  Danaovada  and  Boofareek,  and  founded  at  here  in  1463  a  university,  where  Ci^as  teught 

Tunis  a  hospital  for  poor  women,  and  schools  during  the  16th  century.     Bonrdaloue,  the 
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famaoB  preacher,  was  bom  here  in  1682.    Don  mark.     Wheii  at  Amsterdam,  she  made  a 

Carlos  resided  here  from  1889  to  1845,  when  formal  rennnciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

he  signed  the  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.  doctrines^  in  order  to  be  more  at  liberty  to 

The  trial  of  Lonis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  others,  preach  her  own.    The  tme  chnrch,  she  ass^fted, 

took  place  before  the  snpreme  conrt  at  Boargei^  was  extinct^  and  her  mission  from  God  was  to 

Haron  7  to  April  2, 1849.    The  dty  is  parti j  restore  it.    8he  did  not  reqnire  any  external 

surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  flanked  with  loftj  ceremony,  as  worship  shomd  be  wholly  in- 

towers;  its  streets  are  irreonlariy  laid  oat,  terior;  the  written  law,  insufficient  forsalva^ 

while  the  houses  are  generafiy  mean-looking,  tion,  was  to  be  replaced  by  direct  inspiration. 

with  their  gables  to  the  street    Among  the  6he  was  very  active  and  eloquent,  and  her 

old  buildinffs  which  it  contains  are  the  mag-  doctrines  roread  rapidly.    During  her  sojonm 

nificent  cathedral,  larger  than  Notre  Dame  de  at  Amsterdam,  she  undertook  the  printing  of 

Paris,  and  one  of  the  finest  GroUiic  monuments  her  works,  by  a  private  press  she  carried  with, 

of  Europe ;  the  city  hall,  built  at  great  cost  by  her  for  that  purpose;  but  this  plan  was  frna- 

Jacques  Cosur  as  a  dwelling-house ;  the  palace  trated.    She  was  charged  with  sorcery  by  the 

and  the  garden  of  the  archbishop.    The  iiouse  mob,  who  pillaged  her  house.  Although  she  was 

of  Cnjas  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.    The  estab-  very  wealthy,  she  never  gave  any  thmg  to  the 

lishments  of  public  instruction,  including  the  im-  poor,  fearing,  she  said,  that  tiiey  would  make  a 

perial  college,  the  theological  seminary,  and  the  wrong  use  of  alms ;  but  she  bequeathed  all  her 

normal  school,  are  well  patronized.    Bonrges  property  to  a  hospital.     Poiret,  a  mystical 

has  manufactories  of  fine  and  coarse  doths,  Protestant  divine,  wrote  her  life  and  reduced 

hosiery,  cutlery,  and  porcelain  in  the  vicinity,  her  doctrines  into  a  regular  system.    He  super- 

BOURGUET,  Louis,  a  French  natnrahst  and  intended  the  publication  of  her  complete  worka^ 

archaH>logist,  bom  at  Nfmes  in  1678,  died  at  in  21  vols.  8vo.    One  of  her  tracts,  La  lumUre 

KeufchAtel,  Dec  81, 1742.    When  19,  he  travd-  du  mand^  was  translated  and  published  in 

led  in  Italy,  where  he  collected  medals  and  re-  England;  her  tenets  were  for  a  whUe  popular 

mains  of  ancient  times,  shells,  fossils,  and  books,  in  Scotland. 

Within  20  years  he  completed  5  other  journeys  BOURKE^  8m  Riohabd,  a  British  general, 

to  the  same  countiy-,  by  which  he  largely  in-  bominDubhn,May4, 1777,  died  near  limerick, 

creased   his  collections.     His   writings  have  Aug.  18, 1855.    He  entered  the  army  in  179& 

contributed  to  the  progress  of  natural  philoso-  In  1806  he  was  appointed  quartermaster-gene- 

phy  and  archieology.    Mis  explanation  of  the  ral  in  South  America.    After  the  storming  of 

old  Tuscan  alphabet,  which  he  demonstrated  Montevideo  and  the  expedition  against  Bnenos 

to  be  Greek,  has  secured  his   fame  among  Ayres,  he  took  part  m  the  peninsular  war. 

archieologista.  From  1825  to  1829  he  officiated  as  governor  of 

BOCRIGNOK,  AxTTOTsmR,  a  Flemish  vision-  the  eastern  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopei| 

ary,  bom  Jan.  13,  1616,  at  Lille,  died  Oct.  80,  and    was    subsequently  appointed  aoveraor- 

1680,  at  Franeker.    She  was  bom  so  ugly  that  in-chief  of  New  South  Wales  and  van  Die- 

her  parents  held  a  consultation  to  determine  men^s  Land.    In  commemoration  of  his  able 

whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  destroy  her  as  administration,  his  name   was  given   to  an 

a  monster.    She  was  spared,  but  her  infkncy  Australian  county,  and  his  statro  erected  at 

was  spent  in  neglect  and  solitude.    The  first  Sydney. 

books  she  put  her  hands  on,  were  lives  of  BOURMONT,  Louis  ArorsTB  Yicfios   bb 

early  Christiana,  and  mystical  tracts,  which  she  Gha.isne,  count,  marshal  of  France,  bom  in 

read  eagerly.    Notwithstanding  her  ugliness,  Aigou,  Sept.  2,  1773,  died  Oct  27, 1846.    At 

as  she  belonged  to  a  rich  family,  she  had  suit-  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  royal  French 

ors ;  indeed,  phe  was  on  the  eve  of  being  mar-  ffuards^  to  which  nobles  alone  were  eligible, 

ried  to  a  young,  man  who  had  been  accepted  In  1790  he  emigrated  from  France,  and  after- 

by  her  parents,  when  she  made  her  escape  in  ward  served  the  royal  cause  in  La  Vendue, 

man^s  clothes,  and  took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Bretagne,  and  Mune,  becoming  migor-general 

There  she  made  proselytes;  but  her  doctrines  at  the  age  of  20.    Immediately  after  he  was 

not  being  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  thus  promoted,  he  was  sent  to  £ngland  for  Uie 

house,  she  was  expelled  from  the  town,  and  re-  purpose  of  inducing  the  British  government 

solved  to  diflfbse  her  new  creed  in  the  sur-  actively  to  aid  the  Bourbon  cause,  but  fidled. 

roxmding  country.    In  1648  her  father  died.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  division  of  the 

and  she  returned  to  liUe.    Her  wealth  called  Chouans,  in  the  renewed  Vendean  revolt,  but, 

around  her  a  crowd  of  new  suitors;  two  of  at  the  period  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  offered  his 

whom  were  so  ardent  and  importunate,  that  services   to  Napoleon,  who   accepted   them. 

she  had  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police.  Some  distrast  existed,  however,  and  he  was 

She  hod  meanwhile  been  appointed  to  the  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 

charge  of  a  hospital ;  but  here  again  her  preach-  plot  of  the  infernal  machine.^    After  having 

ing   created   aisorder,    and  the  police   were  been  successively  imprisoned  in  Paris,  Dgon, 

summoned  to  expel  her  from  her  native  city,  and  Besan^on,  he  escaped  with  his  family  to 

Then  she  resumea  her  mission,  and  in  the  dress  Portugal,  where  he  remained  5  years.     In  1810 

of  a  hermit  wandered  about  the  northern  part  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  and  ap- 

of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Den-  peared  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  Napo- 
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le<m^  interests.     After  Napoleon^s  departore  nndermaster.     His  principal  writings,  which 

for   Elba,  he  entered   the   service  of  Louis  were  pablished  nnder  the  title  of  Foemata  in 

XVIU.,  to  whom  he  offered  his  sword,  on  the  1734,  consist  of  Latin  versions  of  the  beautiful 

eye  of  his  flight  from  Paris.    On  Napoleon's  old  ballad  of  '^William  and  Margaret,''  of  ''Co- 

retom,  he  again  entered  the  imperial  service,  lin's  Complaint,"  and  of  ^'  Luoj  and  Oolin,"  by 

and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  TickeU,  as  also  of  the  far  more  celebrated  song, 

brigade  of  the  grand  army,  bat  on  the  eve  of  a  favorite  to  the  present  day,  of  **  Black-eyed 

the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  abandoned  his  col-  Susan.''    Oowper  made  English  translations  of 

ors,  leaving  Gton.  Hulat  as  his  successor,  and  several  of  Bourne's  ori^al  Latin  pieces, 

went  over  to  Louis  XYIII.  at  Ghent.   Ten  days  BOURQUENEY,  Fkancois  Adolphb,  baron 

after  that  battle,  he  entered -France  with  the  de,  a  French  diplomatist^  bom  in  1810.    He  first 

tide  of  oonomander  of  the  northern  frontier,  served  under  the  auspices  of  Chateaubriand, 

Alison  says,  that  '^  the  ^ivenomed  testimony  who  took  him  as  his  third  secretary  when  sent 

which  he  bore  against  Marshal  Ney  had  gone  ambassador  to  Rome.    After  acting  as  secretary 

fur  to  seal  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  man."  to  various  embassies,  he  was  chosen  by  Guizot 

On  Key's  death,  Bourmont  was  appointed  to  to  represent  France  at  Constantinople,  where 

the  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  he  resided  until  the  revolution  of  1848.    He 

royal  guard.     He  served  under  the  duke  of  was  again  employed  by  Napoleon  HI.  as  am- 

Angoiu&me  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1828 ;  bassador  at  Vienna,  where  he  conducted  the 

became  minister  of  war,  under  Prince  Polig-  negotiations  connected  with  the  Russo-Turkish 

nao,  in  1829 ;  and  was  commander  of  the  mih-  war.    He  has  since  remained  as  the  French 

tary  expedition  to  A^ers,  in  1830,  after  which  ambassador  at  that  court, 

he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.    After  the  BOURRIENNE,  Loms  AsronrE  Fatttblbt 

revolution  of  July,  he  was  superseded  at  Algiers,  db.  private  secretary  of  Napoleon,  born  at  Sens, 

treated  with  marked  discourtesy  on  his  return,  July  9, 1769,  died  near  Caen,  Feb  7, 1884.    He 

Srosoribed,  and  exiled.     He  accompanied  the  entered  the  military  school  of  Brienne  in  1778, 

nchess  de  Berry  to  La  Vendue,  and   after-  and  was  there  some  6  years  as  Napoleon's 

ward  devoted  his  service  to  the  cause  of  Bon  school-fellow.    From  1789  to  1792,  he  spent 

Miguel   in  Portugal,  and  of  Don  Carlos  in  his  time  as  aAach6  to  the  French  embassy  at 

Spain;  resided  successively  in  England,  Hoi-  Vienna,  as  a  student  of  international  law  and 

hmd,  and  (Germany ;  was  allowed  to  return  to  northern  languages   at  Leipsic,  and   at   the 

fVance  in  1840,  but  was  mobbed  by  the  popu-  court  of  Pomatowski,  at  Warsaw.    After  his 

lace  of  Marseilles.    He  spent  the  last  0  years  return  to  Paris,  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with 

of  his  life  in  retirement.  Napoleon,  then  a  poor  and  friendless  officer ; 

BOURNE,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Lin-  but  the  decisive  turn  taken  by  the  revolution* 

oolnshire,  England.   Pop.  8,500.    A  canal  con-  ary  movement  after  June  20, 1792,  drove  him 

nects  the  town  with  Boston.    In  Saxon  times  back  to  Germany.    Li  1795  he  again  returned 

it  had  a  castle,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  lord-  to  Paris,  and  there  again  met  Napoleon,  who 

ship  of  some  note.    A  tessellated  pavement  and  however  treated  him  coldly;  but  toward  the 

some  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  the  end  of  1796,  he  applied  again  to  him,  and  was 

ne^hborhood.  summoned  to  headquart^  and  installed  at 

BOURNE,  Hugh,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  once  as  his  private  secretary.  After  the  second 
Primitive  Methodists  in  England,  bom  April  8,  Italian  campaign,  Bourrienne  received  the 
1771,  died  Oct.  11, 1852.  About  1810,  some  of  title  of  councillor  of  state,  was  lodged  at  the 
the  Weslevan  Methodists  were  desirous  of  re-  Tuilleries,  and  admitted  to  the  first  consul's 
newing  the  primitive  form  of  woi^ip  and  family  circle.  In  1802  the  house  of  Coulon, 
constitution,  and  wished  particularly  to  revive  army  contractors,  whose  partner  Bourrienne 
camp  meetings.  These  practices  were  consid-  had  secretly  become,  and  for  which  he  had 
ered  unadvisable,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Bourne  procured  the  lucrative  business  of  supplying  the 
and  his  friends  were  expelled  from  tiie  body,  whole  cavalry  eauipment,  failed  witn  a  deficit 
They  were  20  in  number,  and  Hugh  Bourne  was  of  8  millions;  the  chief  of  the  house  disap- 
aoknowledged  their  elder.  The  sect  is  now  a  peared,  and  Bourrienne  was  banished  to  Ham- 
powerful  body  in  England,  numberini^  109,000  Durg.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  to  oversee 
members,  with  an  annual  accession  of  4,000  or  at  Hamburg  the  strict  execution  of  Napoleon's 
5,000.  They  have  600  regular  preachers,  and  continental  system.  Accusations  of  pecula- 
10,000  lay  preachers.  In  1844,  Mr.  Bourne  tion  rinng  against  him  from  the  Hamburg 
visited  the  United  States,  where  his  preaching  senate,  from  which  he  had  obtained  2,000,000 
excited  much  attention.  He  was  idways  a  fhuics,  and  fh)m  the  emperor  Alexander, 
total  abstinent  from  intoxicating  liquors.  whose  relative,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he 

BOURNE,  YiNOSNT,  an  English  scholar,  bom  had  idso  mulpted.  Napoleon  sent  a  commission 

about  1700,  died  Dec.  2,  1747,  achieved  some  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  ordered  him  to 

reputation,  principally  as  a  Latinist  and  compo-  refrmd  1,000,000  francs  to  the  imperial  treasu- 

aer  of  Latin  ele^^ao  verses.    He  was  educated  ry.    Thus,  a  disgraced  and  mined  man,  he 

at  Westminster,  and  at  Trinity  college.  Cam-  lived  at  Paris  until  Napoleon^s  downfall,  in 

bridge ;  whence  he  returned  to  Westminster  as  1814,  when  he  stepped  forward,  had  his  mil- 

a  fellow,  and  served  tibere  many  years  as  an  lion  paid  back  by  the  Ftonch  provisional  gov- 
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enunent,  was  instaned  its  postmaster-gsnenl,  of  some  idnas  in  SouUi  America  Biniiig  the 
deposed  from  this  post  by  Louis  XYIII.,  and  at  revolution  and  the  war  of  independence,  he 
the  first  rumor  of  JHaiKdeon^s  return  from  Elba,  Joined  Bolivar,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  oolo- 
made,  b j  the  same  prince,  prefect  of  the  Paris  nd  in  the  armj.  In  this  capacity  he  visited 
police,  a  post  he  held  for  8  days.  As  Napo-  different  parts  of  the  country,  exploring  Vene- 
leon,  in  his  de<9ree  dated  Lyons,  March  18,  had  xnela,  ana  all  the  regions  between  Cartagemt 
exempted  him  from  the  seneral  amnesty,  he  and  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  as  well  aa 
followed  LouiB  XVIIL  to  Belgium,  was  thence  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Being  devotedly  attached 
despatched  to  Hamburg,  and  created,  on  his  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  he  made  numerous 
return  to  Paris,  state  councillor,  subsequently  observations  in  meteorology,  and  coUectiona 
minister  of  state.  His  pecuniary  embarrass-  in  botany  and  mineralogy.  He  was  the  friend 
ments  forced  him  in  1828  to  seek  a  refuge  in  and  correspondent  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
Belgium,  on  an  estate  of  the  duchess  of  Bran-  boldt,  and  his  observations  in  America  were  in 
cas  at  Fontaine  TEv^ue,  not  far  from  Charle-  some  degree  analogous  to  those  of  the  great 
roy.  Here,  with  the  assbtance  of  IL  de  VUle-  German  traveller.  On  his  return  to  France, 
marest  and  othersi  he  drew  up  his  '*  Memoir^"  he  was  iq>pointed  professor  of  chemistry  and 
(10  vols.  8vo),  which  wpeared  in  1829,  at  Paris,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Lyons, 
and  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  He  After  a  time  he  resigned  these  functions,  to 
died  in  a  lunatic  hospitaL  pursue  his  favorite  investigations  more  at  lei- 

BOUBRITfMABoTHioDOBS,  a  Swiss  natural-  sure,  and  with  much  success^  In  1839,  being 
ist,  bom  in  1785  at  Oeneva,  died  Oct  7,  1815.  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  eamenaiaire 
He  was  a  painter  in  enamel ;  but  from  love  of  da  arU  et  mltieny  in  Paris,  he  was  elected 
Alpine  scenery,  he  devoted  his  life  to  explor-  member  of  the  French  institute  in  the  see- 
ing hiB  native  mountains,  whidi  he  illustrated  tion  of  agriculture,  in  lieu  of  M.  Husard,  de- 
by  pen  and  pencil  sketches.  ceased,  and  appointed  professor  of  chanistry 

BOURTANGE,  a  Dutch  town  and  strong  for-  at  the   Sorbonne  as   second  to  Dumas,  the 

tress  in  Groningen,  district  of  Winschoten,Bitua-  nominal  professor. — ^Boussingault  has  written 

ted  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impassable  swamp  many  papers,  and  a  work  in  2  vols.,  on  agri- 

of  the  same  name,  near  the  confines  of  Han-  cultural   chemistry   {BconomU  rurale^  Paris; 

over.     It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1844,  2d  edit.  1849 ;  translated  into  English  by 

1598,  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  bishop  of  Law,  London,  1845,  and  into  Grerman  by  Grager, 

Monster  in  1672,  and  taken  by  the  French  in  Halle,  1844),  which  is  hi^ly  valued  by  men  of 

1795.    Pop.  1,829.  science,  and  is  said  to  have  given  a  new  direction 

BOUSSA,  a  city  of  interior  Africa,  and  cap-  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  France.    The  appre- 

ital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  elation  of  manures  according  to  the  propor- 

on  an  islflmd  in  the  river  Niger,  in  N.  lat.  10^  taons  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  is  chiefly 

14'  and  E.  long.  6^  11'.    It  is  built  in  detached  due  to  the  researches  of  Boussingault ;  and  in 

Eatches,  presenting  the  appearance  of  several  oodperation  with  Dumas  he  measured  the  ex- 
ttle  villages,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  act  proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
wall.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  atmospheric  air.  He  has  made  valuable  obser- 
estimated  at  fh>m  12,000  to  18,000.  The  sur-  vations  on  the  peculiar  properties  and  uses  of 
rounding  country  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  a  fer-  different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  feeding  and 
tile  soil,  producing  com,  cotton,  and  yams  in  the  fattening  of  cattle.  He  also  discovered  a 
abundance.  The  African  wild  animals  also  v^ry  simple  method  of  preparing  oxygen  by 
abound  in  the  vicinity.  Boussa  is  the  place  means  of  baryta.  In  1848,  Boussingault,  being 
where,  in  1805,  the  enterprising  English  trav-  a  director  and  co-proprietor  of  the  mining  es- 
eller  Mungo  Park  met  his  death.  He  was  em-  tablishment  of  B6cnelbronn  in  the  Lower 
ployed  by  his  government  to  trace  the  course  Rhine,  was  elected  by  that  department  aa  its 
of  the  Niger,  and  was  here,  for  some  reason  representative  in  the  constituent  assembly,  in 
never  explained,  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  which  he  voted  with  the  moderate  repubh- 
but  one  of  bis  party  escaped.  His  pi^rs  were  cans.  He  was  elected  by  that  assembly,  mem- 
lost  with  him,  and  are  the  more  to  be  rmetted  ber  of  the  council  of  state,  and  continued  in 
because  he  had  already  passed  beyond  llmbuc-  the  "  section  of  legation  ^'  until  the  ctn^ 
too,  a  city  which  had  never  before  been  visited  i^Hat  of  Dec  2, 1851. 
by  any  European.  BOUSTROPHEDOK,    *^  turning   like  oxen 

BOUSSlElRES,  a  vUlage  and  commune  of  when  they  plough,"  a  term  descriptive  of  the 

France,  department  of  and   near   the   river  early  Greek  manner  of  writing  from  left  to 

Doubs,  9  miles  8.  W.  of  Besan^on.    Pop.  806.  right  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.    8o- 

The  grotto  of  Osselle,  noted  for  its  fossil  bones  lon^s  laws  and  the  Sigeian  inscription  were 

and  caves  hung  with  beautiful  stalactites,  is  in  written  in  this  manner, 

the  vicinity.  BOUTELLE,  Timothy,  an  American  lawyer 

BOUSSINGAULT,  JsAir  Baptists  Josbph  bom  at  Leominster,  Mass,  Nov.  10, 1777,  died 

DiKDDOKNt,  chemist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,  atWaterville,Me.,  Nov.  1855.    He  graduated  at 

1802.    He  was  educated  at  the  mining  acade-  Harvard  coUc^  in  1800,  and  settled  at  Waterville 

my  at  Saint-Etienne,  and  afterward  employed  in  the  practice  of  the  law.    He  obtained  a 

by  an  English  company  to  direct  the  worldng  high  reputation  among  a  number  of  AtniwAnt 
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oompetiton,  was  promment  in  prooaring  the  fled,  but  the  order  for  thdr  arrest  OTertook 

aeparation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  and  them  at  Vitry.    They  were  broafht  hack  to 

anbseqoentl/  serred  in  both  branches  of  the  Paris  and  condemned  to  death.    Almost  all  the 

leffidatare.     He  interested  himself  in  the  es-  highest  aristocracy,  with  which  both  had  been 

tabiishment  and  support  of  Waterville  college,  in  yarions  ways  connected,  interceded  for  them, 

an  institntion  under  the  charge  of  the  denomi*  bnt  in  vain.    Lonis  XIII.,  or  rather  Cardinal 

nation  of  Baptists,  and  in  other  nsefnl  projects;  Richelieo,  was  inflexible.    They  were  behead- 

and,  after  his  retirement  from  practice  at  the  ed,  both  dying  fearlessly.     Bonteyille  left  a 

bar  in  the  construction  of  the  Androscc^ggin  wife,  who  6  months  after  his  death  gave  birth 

and  Kennebec  railroad,  which  owed  its  com-  to  a  son,  afterward  celebrated  in  the  wars  of 

pletion  to  his  energy  and  financial  sagacity.  Louis  XIV.  as  Marshal  de  Luxembourg. 

BOUT£BW£E,  FmBDmcH,  a  German  an-  BOUTIN,  Vinobnt  Ytbs,  a  French  officer  of 
thor,  bom  April  15, 1766.  near  Goslar  in  Han*  engineers,  bom  near  Nantes,  1772,  died  by 
over,  died  in  GOttingen,  Aug.  0, 1828.  He  re*  assasnnation  in  Syria  in  1818.  He  served  with 
odyed  his  first  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  distinction  during  the  reyolutionary  and  Napo* 
Brunswick,  and  subsequently  attended  the  Iconic  wara  In  1807  he  was  attached  to  Se- 
nniyersity  of  Gottiugen.  He  began  his  litera-  bastiani's  embassy  at  Constantinople.  England 
ry  career  by  writing  poems,  but  soon  de-  haying  declared  war  against  Turkey,  Admiral 
Toted  himself  to  philosophy  and  to  the  his-  Duckworth  forced  the  Dardanelles,  and  ap- 
tory  of  literature.  He  was  for  a  time  a  follow-  peared  before  Oonstantinople.  Under  the  di- 
er  of  Eant,  and  lectured  upon  his  philosophy  rection  of  Sebastiani,  and  especially  of  Boutin, 
in  1791.  Bouterwek  became  professor  at  the  the  Turks  threw  up  batteries  on  the  shores, 
nniyersity  of  Gottingen  in  1797.  He  gaye  and  the  English  fleet  retired.  Shortly  after- 
most of  bis  life  to  that  institution,  and  by  his  ward,  Boutin  went  to  yisit  Alners.  but  on  hia 
literary  labors  and  lectures  contributed  to  the  way  was  made  prisoner  by  an  English  craiser, 
lame  which  it  ex^oyed  during  the  first  half  of  and  brought  into  Malta,  whence,  howeyer,  he 
the  19th  century.  Among  his  many  produo-  soon  escaped,  and  reached  the  African  coast, 
tiona,  his  "  History  of  Modem  PoeUy  and  On  his  return  he  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  sur- 
Oratory  '*  (which  has  been  translated  into  sey-  yey  secretly  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  perished 
eral  forei^  languages),  and  his  ^^.^thetics,"  there  by  the  hands  of  robbers.  Boutin  haying 
are  most  prominent.  had  the  foresight  to  leaye  his  drawings  with 

BOUTEVILLE,  Fsakcoibdb  Montmobbnot,  the  French  consul  at  Latakeea,  they  were  sent 

soyereign  coimt  of  Suxe,  born  in  1600,  behead-  to  the  French  goyemment.    His  plans  of  the 

ed  June  27, 1627,  leaying  the  reputation  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  of  great  serrice  in  the 

most  celebrated  duellist  of  his  time.     Li  his  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1880. 

earliest  youth  he  entered  the  army,  and  seryed  BOUYART,   Argyra^  a  Swiss  astronomer, 

with  distiuction  against  the  Huguenots  during  bom  near  Mont  Blanc,  June  27,  1767,  died' 

the  reign  of  Louis  XIU.    But  duels  being  then  June  7, 1848.    He  went  to  Paris  in  1785,  and 

considered  the  highest  proofs  of  personal  oour-  being   unable,    on   account   of  his   poverty, 

aoe,  he  plunged  headlong  into  quarrels,  was  while  studying  mathematics  and  astronomy, 

always  successful,  and  his  existence  became  an  to  enter  a  special  school,  attended  the  free 

almost  uninterrapted  dueL    Wheneyer  public  lectures  at  the  college  of  France.    In  1798 

report  distinguisned   any  one  for   gallantry,  he  was  attached  to  the  Parisian  obseryatory, 

Bonteyille  at  once  sought  a  quarrel  with  him.  and  in  1795  became  one  of  its  regular  astrono- 

For  one  of  his  duels,  fought  in  1624  on  Easter  mers.    In  1804  he  became  member  of  the  bu> 

day,  he,  his  adyersary,  and  their  seconds,  were  reau  of  longitudes,  and  by  the  influence  of 

condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  be  La  Place,  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 

hanged.    The  parties  escaped  and  the  scaffold  academy  of  sciences.    He  was  a  collaborator 

was  destroyed  by  their  friends.     In  1626  he  of  La  Place,  in  preparing  the  Mieanique  ei- 

killed  a  marquis  of  Thorifuy,  then  wounded  le$te.    In  1808  he  published  new  tables  of  Ju- 

one  of  his  intimate  frienos  who  reproached  piter  and  Saturn,  to  which,  in  1821,  he  added 

him  because  he  had  not  chosen  him  as  his  sec-  those  of  Uranus,  whose  perturbations  he  was 

end.    For  these  2  affairs  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  flrst  to  point  out  and  explain.    Leyerrier's 

to  Brussels.     The   reigning  archduchess  re-  discoyery  of  Neptune  in  1846  oonflrmed  what 

oeiyed  him  kindly,  and  interceded  for  his  par-  Bouyart  had  laid  down  as  a  hypothesis.    He 

don  with  Lonis  Xtll.    When  the  king  refused  died  while  making  astronomical  calculations, 

to  grant  it,  Bonteyille  exchdmed:    ^^As  the  BOUVET,  Joaohim,  a  French  missionary, 

king  refuses  to  pardon  me,  I  shall  fight  next  in  born  at  Mans,  about  1662,  died  at  Pekin,  June 

Pans."    This  he  did,  fighting  a  duel  with  Mar-  28,  1782.    Sent  by  Louis  XIY.  to  China  to 

quia  Beuyron,  a  relation  and  ayenger  of  the  study  the  customs   and   institutions  of  that 

Slain  Thorigny.    They  fought  with  short  swords  country,  he  was  receiyed  with  fayor  at  the  im- 

and  daggers.    Unable,  from  the  excellence  of  perial  court  at  Pekin,  employed  by  the  em- 

their  fencing,  to  touch  each  other,  they  threw  peror  in  directing  yarious  constructions,  and 

away  their  swords,  seized  each^ther  by  the  allowed  to  build  a  church  eyen  within  the  pal* 

throats,  but  in  the  act  of  striking  with  their  ace.    He  returned  to  France  in  1697,  with  per* 

daggers,  asked  simultaneously  for  life.    They  mission  to  take  back  with  him  to  China  as 
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maay  nnmnamaieB  as   would  nnderUfce  the  offteaivvy  and  in  1814  defeated  Bolivmr  and  Ma- 

TOjage.   He  preaentod  to  Louis  XIV.  49  works  rino  at  La  Puerta.     The  strng^e  waa  pro- 

in  the  Chinese  langnage,  and  in  1699  defiartod  loiiaed  with  alternate  sneeeases  and  reyerBe& 

again  for  China  with  10   aaMciates,  amonff  ana  with  inoesnnt  cnielties^    Boves  advanoed 

whom  was  the  learned  Parennin.    He  lahored  toward  Valencia,  where  the  independents  were 

for  nearl J  50  jears  with  indefatigable  ardor  te  stronn^  fortified,  and  after  a  blockade,  foroed 

promote  the  progress  of  the  sdenoes  in  that  tiie  town  to  capitulate.   To  give  a  more  solemn 

empire.    He  gave  an  aooonnt  of  the  state  of  sanction  to  the  terms  of  ciyitnlatjon,  m  maas 

Chma  in  sereral  treatises  and  letters,  and  made  was  celebrated  between  the  two  annies,  and 

a  dictionary  of  the  language.  at  the  moment  of  the  eleyation,  the  royalist 

BOUYIER,  JoBBT,  an  American  jurist,  of  general  pranised  a  strict  and  ftithfulobserranoe 
Fkench  birth,  bom  at  Codognsn,  in  the  de-  of  the  treaty ;  but  having  entered  the  town, 
partment  of  Gard,  in  1787,  died  in  Phila-  he  ordered  the  repahlican  offices  and  m  lai^je 
delphia,  Not.  18,  1851.  He  was  of  a  Qua-  number  of  the  soldiers  to  be  shot  Boves  was 
ker  family,  which  emigrated  to  this  country  agun  victorious  at  Anguita,  and  obliged  Boli- 
and  settled  in  Fhiladelphia,  when  he  was  var  to  retreat  to  Carthagena.  He  now  entered 
in  his  15th  year.  He  ootained  employment  Caracas,  and  shortly  after  gained  a  new  Ticto- 
fbr  several  years  in  a  bookstore,  became  a  ry,  and  killed  or  wounded  1,500  of  the  inde- 
dtizen  of  the  United  States  in  1813,  pub-  pendents.  His  last  triumnh  was  at  TJrica;  he 
ILdied  a  newq»aper  for  a  short  time  at  Browns-  was  struck  by  a  lance,  ana  died  npon  the  fidd 
villeu  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  of  battle.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  amid 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  bloody  commotion,  while  his  troops  were  pnt- 
1818.  During  lus  stadies  he  made  a  complete  ting  to  death  the  men,  women,  and  children 
analysis  of  Blackstone^s  ^^  Commentsries.'^  Li  whom  they  had  made  prisoners. 
1823  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadel-  BOVDHES,  a  village  of  Flanders,  within  a 
l^iia,  in  which  city  he  resided  till  his  death,  short  distance  of  Lille,  celebrated  fbr  the  mem- 
He  published,  in  1889,  a  **Law  Dictionary,  orable  victory  gained  by  Philip  Augustus  of 
adapted  to  the  Constitotion  and  Laws  of  the  France  over  Otno  lY.  of  Germany,  and  his 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  several  allies,  July  27,  1214.  Philip  of  Yalois  defeat- 
States  of  the  American  Union,''  the  fruit  of  10  ed  here,  in  1340, 10,000  finc^ish  troops ;  and, 
years'  labor.  In  1841  he  published  a  new  edi-  on  Kay  17  and  18,  1794,  the  French  here  de- 
tion  of  Bacon's  **  Abridgment  of  the  Law.*^  fiMted  the  Anstrians. 

His  greatest  work,  published  2  months  before  BOY INO   (ana  Banrntm  or   Ft^rnmn),  a 

his  death,  was  the  ^^  Institutes  of  American  fortified  town  of  Naples,  pop.  5,721,  province 

Law."    He  was  associate  Judge  of  the  court  of  of  Capitanata,  near  the  Cervaro.    It  is  the  see 

criminal  sessions  in  Philadelphia  from  the  year  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  2  parish 

1888,  and  was  not  only  learned  in  the  law,  but  churches,  and  several  convents,  and  is  memo- 

in  the  literature  of  several  languages.  rable  for  a  defeat  of  the  imperialiste  by  the 

BOYES,  Josi  ToMAS,  a  military  adventurer  Spaniards  in  1784. 
in  Spanish  America,  died  Dec.  5,  1814.  He  BOW,  Uie  earliest  instrument  known,  and 
was  bom  in  Castile,  and  of  the  lowest  eztrao-  the  most  generally  diffused,  among  all  savage 
tion.  At  the  age  of  80  he  was  employed  as  a  and  barbvous  people,  for  the  propnlaon  of 
naval  officer  to  guard  the  American  coasts,  but  missiles,  in  the  chase  or  in  wsr.  There  are  2 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  was  condemned  and  forms  of  the  bow,  the  long-bow  and  the  cross- 
imprisoned  for  bribery  and  prevarication.  After  bow,  the  former  of  which  is  the  earlier,  the 
his  release,  he  was  for  a  time  a  peddler,  but  more  general,  and  by  tar  the  more  celebrated, 
found  a  vocation  more  agreeable  to  him  when  as  being  the  weapon  of  the  famous  English 
the  war  of  independence  broke  out  in  1810.  archers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  popular- 
He  joined  the  royal  forces,  and  became  captoin  ly  said  to  carry  at  theirDelts  the  lives  of  four- 
of  a  company  in  the  army  of  Cagigal,  but  be-  and-twenty  Scots,  that  being  the  numbtf  of 
ffan  to  wage  war  on  his  own  account  after  the  dothyard  arrows  in  their  quivers.  The  long- 
aefeat  of  Cagigal  at  Matarin.  Boves  estab-  bow  passed  out  of  use  as  a  military  weapon 
lished  himself  at  Calabozo,  and  with  500  men,  with  the  improvement  <^  firearms ;  bnt  there 
many  of  whom  were  slaves,  defeated  Marifio,  were  men  yet  alive  in  the  b^inninff  of  this 
the  dictator  of  the  eastern  provinces.  His  lit-  century  who  remembered  that  the  Highlanders, 
tie  army  was  now  increased  by  fuffitives  from  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  carried  bows 
Instice,  and  all  the  white  imd  cdored  vaga-  and  arrows ;  and  at  the  capture  of  Paris,  in 
Donds  of  the  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  1814,  Bashkirs  and  Circasdans,  in  the  service 
be^an  a  warfare  which  recalls  the  most  deso-  of  Bnsna,  were  seen  in  the  streete  of  that  dty, 
latmg  campaigns  of  the  barbarous  ages.  He  armed  in  chain-msdl,  with  bow-cases  and  qmv- 
defeated  the  independents  twice,  slaughtered  ers.  Some  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
all  his  prisoners,  and  gained  for  his  army  the  especially  the  Comanches  and  the  Apaches,  are 
name  of  the  Infernal  Division.  He  was  de-  still  very  expert  with  the  bow.  The  cross-bow 
feated  by  Rivas,  and  a  part  of  his  army,  being  is  yet  used  income  field  sports.  See  Abcbxbt. 
taken  captive,  were  put  to  death ;  but  he  AomoorBT,  Abbalast,  ^aixibta,  Cbbct,  and 
quickly  recovered  his  strei^^  resumed  the  Osoes-Bow. — ^In  Musio,  a  short  stick  of  hard, 
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elastic  wood,  along  vhioh  are  rtretbhed  bone-  but  the  exposure  to  heat  and  o<dd  idternateljr, 

haira,  the  tenaion  of  which  is  regulated  hy  a  while  makiiig  a  trigonometrical  sorvej,  result- 

screw.   It  is  used  for  playing  on  instruments  of  ed  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 

the  violin  kind,  and  varies  in  nse,  the  double-  BOWDITOH,    NATRAinxL,    an    American 

bass  and  violoncello  bow  beinffmnchstiffer  and  mathematician,  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  March 

stronger  than  that  of  the  viomu  26, 1778,  died  in  Boston,  March  16, 1888.   The 

BOW  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Sonth  Pa-  son  <tf  a  cooper,  he  was  sent  to  school  till  10 
dfic  ocean,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  years  of  age,  and  was  then  taken  hato  his  ftp- 
Society  Isles,  in  S.  lat  18^  6'  and  W.  long.  140^  ther's  shop  to  assist  by  his  labor  in  supporting 
51'.  It  is  a  low  island,  of  coral  formation,  a  large  fiunily.  He  was  soon  tranaferrod.to  a 
about  80  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadtlu  ship  chandlery,  and  remained  clerk  or  appren- 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  sh^)e,  whioh  is  tioe  in  this  business  till  he  made  his  first  voyage 
bow-like,  the  outer  edge  only  beiog  of  land,  in  1795.  His  education  and  all  of  his  labws  m 
Sfid  encircling  a  great  central  lagoon*  It  was  mathematics  were  accomplished  by  improving 
discovered  by  Bougainville  in  17&.  his  leisure  while  pursuing  other  avocations. 

BQWDEN,  Jomr,  D.  D.,  a  dergyman  of  the  For  this  branch  of  study  he  had  in  his  sdiool- 
Frotestant  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  Ireland,  days  indicated  a  fondness,  and  during  his  sp- 
in Jan.  1751,  died  at  BaUston  Springs,  N.  T.,  prenticeship,  when  not  en^tfcd  in  serving  ous- 
July  81, 1617.  He  came  to  this  country  with  tomers,  he  was  employed  with  books,  slat^  imd 
his  father,  who  was  a  British  officer  in  the  pencil.  Hearing  of  a  mode  of  worhdng  out 
Frenoh  war,  and  after  studying  2  years  in  problems  by  letters  instead  of  figures,  he  bor- 
Princeton  college^  returned  to  Ireland.  He  rowed  an  akebra,  which  at  once  so  interested 
came  to  America  again  in  1770,  graduated  at  and  a^tated  him,  that  he  passed  a  deepless 
King^s  (now  Oolumbia)  college  in  New  York,  nights  A  retired  British  sailor  taogfat  him  the 
in  1772,  and  completed  the  studv  of  divinity  in  elements  of  navigation*  He  began  to  learn 
England,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1774.  He  Latin  in  1790  without  an  instructor,  that  he 
soon  became  assistant  minister  of  Trini^  church  might  read  the  FHn&ipia  of  Newton,  and  by  diat 
in  New  York  city,  but  lived  in  retirement  at  of  perseverance,  with  the  aid  of-  the  equations 
Norwalk,  Ot.,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  ana  diagrams,  mastered  the  reasooing  of  the 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  when  the  author.  He  afterward  learned  French  for  the 
British  held  New  York,  during  which  he  re-  purpose  of  having  access  to  the  treasures  of 
Bomed  his  pastorate  in  that  dty.  The  weakness  matnematical  science  in  that  language,  and 
of  his  voice  obliged  him  to  relinquish  preach-  shocked  his  French  teacher  by  dediiSng  for 
ing^  and  after  being  for  several  years  principal  some  time  to  learn  the  pronunciation.  DUi- 
of  the  Episcopal  academy  in  Cheshire,  Gt,  ne  gent  in  reading,  and  havms  no  ffuide  in  the 
was  elected  in  1805  professor  of  moral  philoso-  selection  of  books,  he  read  uurou^  the  whole 
phy  and  belles-lettres  in  Oolumbia  college,  in  of  Ohambers^s  ^*  Gydopiedia,"  without  omit- 
w^h  position  he  remained  till  lus  death,  ting  an  article;  and  he  transcribed  all  the 
His  works,  chiefiy  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  mathematical  papers  in  the  *'  Transactions  *'  of 
uid  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  church,  are  the  roytd  society  of  London.  He  made  him- 
marked  by  learning  and  acuteness.  self  conversant  with  subjects  the  most  foreign 

BOWDIOH,  Thomas  Edwabd,  traveller  and  to  his  favorite  studies,  acquired  in  later  life  a 

author,  bom  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1790,  died  knowled^  of  Spanish,  Itauan,  and  German,  in 

in  Africa,  Jan.  10, 1824.    He  was  partner  with  order  to  mdulge  his  taste  for  general  literature, 

his  fivther  as  a  merchant^  but  the  occupation  of  and  was  from  early  youth  an  ardent  admirer  of 

trade  was  unconjy^zkial,  and  he  accepted  a  writer-  Shakespeare,  and  remarkably  familiar  with  the 

ship  in  the  service  of  the  English  African  com-  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Once,  while  deeply 

pany,  arriving  at  Gape  Goast  Gastie  (where  his  ^igaged  in  solving  a  problem,  he  forgot  a  mat- 

unde  was  governor)  in  1816,  and  going,  in  ter  of  business,  and  from  that  day  made  it  an 

1817,  as  second  in  command  of  a  mission  to  invariable  rule  never  to  allow  his  studies  to  in- 

Ashantee.     Of  this  mission  he  became  the  terfere  with  any  other  duties.    He  formed  the 

leader,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Ashantee  most  methodical  habits,  and  rose  each  day  at 

monarch  to  conclude  a  treaty,  on  terms  very  the  earliest  dawn.    Between  1795  and  1808  he 

advantageous  to  the  British.    On  his  return  to  made  5  long  voyages,  successively  as  derk,  su- 

Sogland,  in  1819,  he  published  an  account  of  percargo,  and  master,  visiting  the  East  Indies, 

his  mission  in  a  quarto  volume,  and  soon  after  Portugal,  and  several  of  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 

Srooeeded  to  Pans,  with  the  view  of  preparing  terranean.  During  the  lonff  mtervals  of  leisure 
imself  for  a  second  African  e:q)edition.  Math*  which  a  sailor's  Bfe  afforded,  he  pursued  his 
ematioal  and  physical  science,  and  various  fkvorite  researches  with  unremitting  industry, 
branches  of  natural  history,  were  what  he  re-  Li  his  8d  voyage  the  vessel  was  (£ased  by  a 
quired  to  know,  and,  asdsted  by  Guvier  and  French  privateer,  and  resistance  being  deter- 
other  eminent  Frenchmen,  he  devoted  h^maftlf^  mined  on,  the  duty  assigned  to  him  was  that  of 
for  nearly  4  years,  to  their  study.  In  that  tiniei  handing  the  powder  upon  deck.  In  the  midst 
he  published  several  works  on  African  travel  of  the  preparations,  he  was  seen  quietiy  seated 
and  geography.  He  readied  the  month  of  the  bv  lus  keg  of  powder^oocupied  as  usual  with 
Gambia,  to  commence  his  second  African  tour,  his  (date  and  pendL  When  he  became  master, 
TOL.  m. — 38 
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he  inspired  Us  men  with  eo  mneh  of  his  own  tothelatetidato,indtotiiljolnperaIlelM8Bages 
onthiuiasiiif  that  even  the  oook  of  the  ship  from  geometers  who  hsd  treated  of  uie  same 
eoold  work  a  lunar  ohserration.    On  his  return  sabjeots.     A  third  objeet  was  to  show  the 
from  his  last  voyage,  he  arrived  off  the  coast  sonroes  from  which  La  Place  had  derived  as- 
df  Salem  hj  nig^t  in  a  violent  snow-storm,  nstance,  to  give  credit  to  the  eminent  msthe- 
•ad  with  no  o^er  guide  than  his  reckonings  maticians^  both  of  ancnent  and  modem  timefl) 
confirmed  bj  a  single  fflimpse  of  the  light  on  by  whom  his  labors  had  been  rendwed  eaaer 
Baker^s  island,  found  his  way  safelv  into  the  or  more  effective.    His  work,  concise  in  all  its 
harbor.     In   1809  he   published   his  *'  New  processes  and  ezpressionsi  told  the  great  truths 
American  Practical  Navigator,*'  which  passed  of  science  but  had  little  that  was  historical  in 
through  many  edjtion8|  was  esteemed  the  best  it,  and  did  not  tell  by  whom  those  troths  had 
work  of  the  sort  ever  published,  and  went  in  been  first  discovered  and  announced.    The  da- 
American  and  Britidi  craft  over  every  sea  of  cidati<His  and  c(Hnmentaries  formed  more  than 
the  g^obe.    During  the  same  year,  while  his  half  the  work,  as  produced  by  Dr.  Bowdkch. 
ahip  was  lying  wind-bound  at  Boston,  he  went  The  estimatea  cost  of  publication  exceeded 
to  attend  the  performances  at  Cambridge  at  the  $12,000,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  defer 
annual  commencement  of  the  college,  and  heard  it,  and  the  first  volume  did  not  iq>pear  till  1829. 
with  surprise  his  own  name  announced  among  In  1828,  the  Massachusetta  hospital  life  'msat- 
thoee  on  whom  had  been  conferred  the  degree  ance  company  was  established  in  Boston,  and 
of  master  of  arts.    He  always  ^ke  of  this  Dr.  Bowditch,  being  invited  to  take  char^  of 
day  as  one  of  tiie  proudest  of  his  life,  and  none  its  affairs  with  the  title  of  actuary,  and  with  a 
of  the  subsequent  distinctions  which  he  re-  liberal  compensation,  removed  with  his  ftmilf 
oeived  from  learned  snd  scientific  bodies,  at  to  Boston.     He  thus  obtained  the  means  for 
home  and  abroad,  afforded  him  so  much  pleas-  prosecuting  the  ffreat  undertaking  of  his  hfe. 
nre  as  this  degree  from  Harvard.    On  the  dose  Three  of  the  vuumes  were  published  before 
of  his  sea&ring  life,  he  was  elected  president  of  his  death ;  he  revised,  during  his  last  iUness, 
the  Essex  fire  and  marine  insurance  company,  nearly  all  the  proof  sheets  of  the  4tb,  which 
which  utuation  he  held  till  his  removal  to  Bos-  appeared  soon  after  his  death ;  and  the  6th 
ton  in  1828.    Hu  attachment  to  his  native  volume,  which  La  Place  had  added  to  his  work 
I^ace  made  him  decline  the  professorship  of  many  years  after  the  other,  was  subsequently 
mathematics  in  Hurvard  university,  to  wnich  issued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof  B. 
he  was  dected  in  1806,  and  the  corresponding  Pelrce.     Dr.  Bowditch^s  peculiar  methodical 
professorship  in  theuniversity  of  Virginia,  which  habits  of  business  were  of  the  greatest  sem'ce 
IVesldent  Jefferson  desired  him  to  accept  in  to  the  insurance  company  for  which  he  acted, 
1818,  and  in  the  military  academy  at  West  which  under  his  direction,  and  by  the  oonaent 
Point,  to  which  Mr.  Oalhonn,  the  secretary  of  of  the  legislature,  became  a  large  moneyed  in- 
war,  wbhed  to  recommend  his  nomination  by  stitution,  holding  in  trust   and  lending  the 
the  president  in  1820.    Among  his  occauonid  property  of  individuals.    He  was  daring  the 
labors  at  Salem,  were  a  chart  of  remarkable  latter  years  of  his  life  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
beauty  and  exactness,  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Athenaeum,  president  of  the  American  «^e- 
Marblehead,   Beverly,    and   Manchester';    28  my  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  memb^  of  the 
contributions,  chiefly  on  astronomical  sulAects,  corporation  of  Harvard  college.    From  Ha^ 
to  the  '*  Transactions*^  of  the  American  academy  yaitl  college  he  receiyed  the  cU^gree  of  doctor 
of  arts  and  sdences ;  the  article  on  modem  as-  of  laws,  in  1816,  and  he  was  at  his  death  a 
tronomy  in  VoL  XX.  of  the  North  American  member  of  the  royal  societies  of  Edinhorgh 
Review ;  and  many  articles  in  the  American  and  London,  of  the  royal  academies  of  Paler- 
edition  of  Recaps  C^dopaedia.    He  completed,  mo  and  Berlin,  the  royal  Irish  aodefy,  the 
between  1814  and  1817,  the  gigantic  unaertak-  royal  astronomical  society  of  London,  and  the 
ing  on  which  his  flame  as  a  man  of  science  British  association.    He  twice  held  a  seat  in 
chiefly  rests,  a  ^^  Tranalation  "  of  the  Micaniqvs  the  executive  council  of  Massaohusetti^  bnt  dnr- 
MmU  of  La  Place,  accompanied  bv  an  elabo-  ing  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  retired  alto- 
rate  commentary.    It  was  estimated  that  there  gether  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  political  life 
were  at  that  time  but  2,  or  perhi^M  8  persons  to  what  he  called  his  ^peaceful  matheniati<». 
in  America,  and  not  more  than  12  in  Great  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  sorriviog 
Britain,  who  were  able  to  read  the  original  her  marriage  but  a  few  months.    fVom  1^^ 
work  critically.   The  French  astronomer,  tnor-  second  wife  he  received  constant  enoonrage- 
ooghly  master  of  the  mighty  subject,  very  often  ment  in  his  labors,  and  it  was  her  urgent  solici- 
omitted  intermediate  steps  in  his  demonstra-  tation  which  made  him  incur  the  expense  of 
tions,  and   grasped   the   conclusion   without  publication.    The  tomb  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  sor- 
showing  the  process.    It  was  the  design  of  the  mounted  by  his  statue  in  sitting  postnre,  is  « 
translator   to   supply  these   deficiencies,  and  prominent  object  of  interest  in  Mount  Anhon 
almost  uniformly,  when  La  Place  writes,  "Thus  cemetery.    His  library,  composed  chieflf  of 
it  plainly  appeara,"  he  wasobliged  to  substitute  works  of  a  scientific  character,  is  now  ?^F^[ 
an  elaborate  paragraph  showing  how  it  plainly  ed  in  Boston,  and  is  free  to  persons  of  that 
appears.    Another  oojeot  was  to  record  subse-  vicinity  known  to  the  proprietors,  or  oonform- 
quent  disco veries^  to  continue  the  original  work  ing  to  the  rules.    (See  ^  Memoir  of  Nathaniel 
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Bowditebf'^byhissoOfK.LBowditdk  Boston,  pbdn  sonUi  of  the  Tillage,  about  1  mile  from 

1889.)  tbe  Androsooggin  river,  and  4  miles  from  the 

BOWDITOH  ISLAND,  a  ooral  islaiid  of  tri-  shore  of  the  AtlanUo  ocean.     It  derives  its 

angular  form,  in  the  South  Pacific.     It  was  name  from  James  Bowdoin,  governor  of  Massa- 

discovered  by  Commander  Wilkes,  of  the  Unit-  chosetts  in  1786,  and  a  descendant  of  Pierre 

ed  States  navy,  Jan.   29,  1841.     Length,  8  Baudonin,  a  French  Protestant  who  fled  to 

miles ;  breadth,  about  4.  America  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

BOWDLER,  Thomas,  English  author,  bom  Nantes.    His  name  was  selected  as  one  of  the 

in  1754,  died  in  1825.    He  was  a  physician,  most  honored  which  Massachusetts  at  that  time 

and  wrote  '*  Letters  from  Holland, '*  but  is  boasted,  and  his  son  became  a  munificent  patron 

best  known  as  having  published  a  curious  ez-  of  the  college.    Prior  to  the  revolution,  it  had 

purgated  "  Family  Shakespeare.'^  been  proposed  to  establish  a  college  in  Maine, 

BOWDOIN,  Jambs,  governor  of  Massachu-  Uien  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  but  by  reason  of 

n||fi,  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  8, 1727,  died  Nov.  the  tumults  of  the  time,  it  was  not  till  1788  that 

6, 1790.    He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  a  petition  for  a  charter  was  presented  to  the 

Huguenot  refugees,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  Massachusetts  legislature,  from  the  association 

in  1745,  and  entered  public  life  in  1758,  as  repre-  of  ministers  and  the  court  of  sessions  for  Oum- 

sentative  in  the  general  court    He  was  suDse-  berland  county.    The  charter  was  granted  in 

auently  senator  and  councillor.  Throughout  1794^  together  with  5  townships,  as  a  founda- 
ke  troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution,  he  tion  for  the  college,  whose  object,  as  stated  in 
was  forward  in  opposition  to  the  royal  govern-  the  act  of  incorporation,  should  be  to  ^*  pro- 
or,  by  whom  his  infiuence  was  denounced  as  mote  virtue  and  piety,  and  the  knowledge  of 
formidable.  In  1775  he  was  president  of  the  the  languages  and  of  the  useful  and  liberal  arts 
council  of  government ;  when  the  conven-  and  sciences.^'  The  government  was  vested  in 
tion  assembled  in  1778,  for  the  formation  of  a  2  boards,  one  of  trustees,  and  the  other  of 
constitution,  he  was  chosen  president ;  and  in  overseers,  which  met  in  1801,  and  elected  Jo- 
1785  and  '86  succeeded  Hancock  as  governor,  seph  McKeen,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
It  was  durinff  hiB  administration  that  the  dis-  for  president  of  the  ccmege,  and  John  Abbot^ 
turbances  and  armed  rebellions  in  the  western  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  for  professor  of  Ian- 
counties  of  Massachusetts,  known  as  Shays^s  gnages.  These  officers  were  installed  in  1802, 
war,  occurred.  The  country  was  in  great  dis-  when  8  students  were  admitted,  and  in  1806 
tress,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  dangerous ;  but  the  first  honors  bestowed  by  the  new  institu- 
he  called  out  4,000  militia,  under  Gen.  Lincoln,  tion  were  conferred  upon  8  graduates.  A  sin- 
the  funds  for  whose  maintenance  were  raisea  gle  buildincr  at  this  time  served  all  the  coUego 
by  subscription  in  Boston,  and  the  speedy  sup-  uses,  and  fdso  as  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
pression  of  the  insurrection  was  due  to  his  vig-  the  president.  President  McEeen,  dying  in 
orous  and  decided  course ;  yet  he  lost  his  elec-  1807,  was  succeeded  by  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D., 
tion  the  next  year.  He  was  afterward  a  mem-  who  a  few  years  before  had  been  one  of  the  2 
ber  of  the  convention  called  to  accept  the  fed-  prominent  candidates  for  the  chair  of  theology 
era!  constitution.  in  Harvard  university,  and  who,  during  the  12 
BOWDOIN,  James,  patron  of  Bowdoin  col-  years  of  his  presidency,  contributed  largely  to 
lege,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Sept.  22,  the  prosperity  of  the  college  by  his  ability  and 
1752,  died  Oct.  11, 1811.  He  graduated  at  Har-  efficiency  as  an  officer,  and  his  amiable  per- 
vard  college  in  1771,  afterward  spent  one  year  sonal  character.  James  Bowdoin,  son  of  the 
at  Oxford,  and  commenced  lus  travels  on  the  governor,  had  before  made  a  donation  to  the 
continent,  but  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  college  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  and  more  than 
battle  of  Lexington.  Upon  his  return,  devot-  £1,100 ;  and  at  his  death  in  1811,  he  left 
ing  himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits,  he  to  it,  beside  another  donation  of  land,  a  mag- 
was  successively  representative,  senator,  and  nificent  bequest  of  400  models  in  crystallo- 
oouncillor.  In  May,  1805,  he  went  to  Spain  graphy,  more  than  500  specimens  of  miner- 
with  a  commisrion  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  pro-  als,  which  had  been  arranged  by  HaUy,  an  ele- 
cure  a  settlement  of  tbe  Louisiana  bond-daims,  gant  private  library,  and  a  cosUy  collection  of 
the  cession  of  Florida,  and  compensation  for  paintings  which  he  had  purchased  in  Europe. 
i]\)uries  to  American  commerce.  He  remained  This  g^lery  of  paintings,  since  then  much  m- 
abroad  until  1808,  but  without  accomplishing  creased,  is  one  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  crys- 
the  object  of  his  mission.  He  brought  home  tals  and  minerals  were  the  nucleus  to  the  large 
with  him  from  Paris  an  extensive  library,  and  valuable  mineralogical  and  conchological 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  collection  of  paint-  cabinets  which  have  been  collected  and  ar- 
mgs,  all  of  which  he  left  at  his  death  to  JBow-  ranged  by  Prof.  Cleaveland.  Upon  the  death 
doin  college,  of  which  he  had  been  previously  of  President  Appleton  in  1819,  the  Rev.  William 
a  benefactor;  together  with  6,000  acres  of  Allen,  who  had  formerly  been  preadent  of 
land,  and  the  reversion  of  tiie  island  of  Nan-  Dartmouth  university,  was  elected  his  succes- 
shon,  which  had  been  his  favorite  residencei  sor,  and  retained  the  office  till  1839,  with  the 
BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  and  most  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  1881,  when, 
prominent  literary  institution  in  the  state  of  beinff  indirectly  removed  by  an  act  of  the 
Maine,  situated  at  Brunswick  on  an  elevated  legislEU^ure  of  Maine,  whidi  had  now  become  a 
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Mporale  stale,  he  oontended  agahut  the  tax-  aftPariaihemadetheaoqn^tanoeoffiSfimoiidiy 
thority  of  the  state  thuB  to  control  the  college,  De  Gerando,  and  other  emment  scholars.  Re- 
and  the  qiiestion  was  decided  in  his  &Tor  uy  tarning  from  Eiirope,  he  established  himself  in 
a^jadicatioii  ia  the  dronit  court  of  the  United  Gambridxe  in  1841,  occapjing  himself  with  fit- 
States.  The  medical  school  of  Maine  was  con*  erary  and  philosophical  pursuits.  In  1842  he 
nected  with  this  oollege  in  1821,  and  has  now  published  an  edition  of  '^  Vii]^^  with  English 
a  yery  complete  anatomical  cabinet  and  chemi-  notes,'^  and  a  yolmne  of  ^^  Orilical  Essays  ofn  the 
oal  apparatus,  and  %  library  of  8,550  volumes,  History  and  Present  Cimdition  of  Speculatiye 
principally  modem  works,  which  have  been  se-  Philosophy.*'  At  the  beginning  of  1848,  he  sue- 
lected  with  much  care.  President  Allen,  re-  eeeded  Dr.  John  6.  Paurey  as  editor  and  pro- 
dgning  his  office  in  1889,  was  succeeded  by  nrietor  of  the  ^*  North  American  Reyiew,"  which 
the  present  incumbent,  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  ne  conducted  for  11  years,  until.  January,  1854. 
There  are  now  5  coUege  buildings,  all  large  Bedde  writing  about  one-fourth  part  of  the 
bride  structures,  excepting  ttxe  chapel,  which  is  articles  in  this  work  during  this  period,  ^ 
of  light  granite,  and  one  of  the  finest  sped-  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  winters  of  1848- 
mens  of  churdi  architecture  in  the  countrjr.  '49,  2  courses  of  Lowell  lectures,  on  the  appH- 
It  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  was  begun  m  cation  of  meti^hyncal  and  ethical  sdenoe  to 
1846,  and  completed  in  1855,  and  has  rooms  the  evidences  of  rdigion,  the  substance  of 
also  for  the  libruy  and  picture  gallery.  The  which  was  published  in  1849,  in  an  octavo 
library  of  the  college,  together  with  those  be-  volume,  and  a  second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
longing  to  the  sodeties  of  the  students,  num-  larged,  in  1855.  In  1850,  Mr,  Bowen  was 
bers  over  80,000  volumes.  Bowdoin  oollege  has  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  uni- 
Bow,  bedde  the  mresident,  14  professors  and  2  versity,  McLean  professor  of  history,  but  on 
tutors.  Parker  Oleaveland,  one  of  the  earliest  account  of  certain  unpopular  opinions  which 
eminent  mineralogists  in  America,  has  been  he  had  published  on  pohtios  ana  on  the  Hun- 
connected  witib  it  nnoe  1805,  and  has  instruct-  garian  war  of  1848-'49,  the  appointment  was 
ed  every  dass  that  has  graduated.  Thomas  not  confirmed  by  the  overseers.  In  the  winter 
0.  Upham,  D.  D.,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  of  this  year  Mr.  Bowen  delivered  a  course  of 
treatise  on  mental  philosc^hy,  better  Imown  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  on  politi- 
for  several  worlcs  of  a  mingled  philosophical  cal  economy,  and  another  in  1852  on  the  origin 
and  devoti<Mial  diaracter,  has  held  the  position  and  development  of  the  English  and  American 
of  professor  ci  mental  philosophy  ana  ethics  constitution.  In  1858,  when  Dr.  James  Walk- 
since  1824.  Kathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Henry  er  was  made  president  of  the  universibf,  Mr. 
W.  Lonfffdlow  graduated  here  in  1825,  and  Bowen  was  appointed  his  successor  m  tbe 
among  their  contemporaries  as  students  in  the  Alford  professorship  of  natural  religion,  moral 
cdl^e,  were  J.  S.  0.  AbbotL  Luther  Y .  Bell,  philosophy,  and  dial  polity,  and  was  confirmed 
G.  £  Cheever,  Jonathan  Cilley,  William  P.  by  the  overseers  almost  unanimously.  In 
Eessenden,  John  P.  Hale,  Franklin  Pierce,  S.  1854  he  published  an  abridged  edition  of 
8.  Prentiss,  and  Oalvin  £.  Stowe.  Lon^el-  Dugald  Stewart's  "Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
low  was  the  professor  of  modern  lanffuages  of  the  Human  Mind,"  with  critical  and  ex- 
from  1829  to  1885,  when  he  was  called  to  a  planatory  notes ;  and  in  the  same  year  oom- 
similar  post  at  Harvard.  The  whole  number  piled  and  edited,  with  notes,  ^' Documents  of 
of  the  alumni  is  1,260.  The  present  number  the  Constitution  of  Endiand  and  Americl^  from 
of  students  is  208  in  Ihe  college  department  Magna  Charta  to  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
and  50  in  the  medical.  It  is  an  indication  of  1789."  Beside  these  various  labors,  he  has 
the  prosperity  of  the  college,  that  at  the  last  written,  in  Bparks^s  **  Library  of  American 
commencement,  a  larger  class  graduated,  and  Bic^aphy,"  the  lives  of  Sir  William  Phrpps, 
also  a  larger  class  was  admitted,  than  ever  be-  of  Baron  Steuben,  of  James  Otis,  and  of  Gen. 
^^*  ..««.  Beigamin  Lincoln.    In  philosophy.  Prof.  Bowen 

BOWDOIKHAM,  a  post  toWnahip  of  Saga^  is  a  follower  of  the  earlier  English,  rather  than 

dahock  co..  Me.,  25  miles  8.  W.  of  Augusta,  of  the  French  or  German  school.     He  has 

and  85  N.  if.  E.  of  Portland.    It  lies  on  the  written  largely  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 

Kennebec  river  at  its  junction  with  a  small  Locke  and  Berkeley,  and  in  refutation  of  the 

stream  called  the  Cathans  river,  which  is  navi-  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Cousin.    He  has 

gable  for  ships  of  1.000  tons,  and  on  the  Ken-  endeavored  eapecially  to  connect  and  develop 

nebec  and  Portlana  railroad.    It  contains  8  the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Malebrandie, 

churches  and  10  stores,  and  is  known  for  its  through  a  theory  of  causation,  which,  rejecting 

ship-building.    Pop.  2,882.  physical  agencies,  maintains  volition,  whe&er 

BOWEN,  Fbancis,  an  American  author,  bom  human  or  divine,  to  be  the  only  true  or  effident 

at  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1811,  was  graduated  cause,  and  refers  all  the  phenomena  of  the 

at  Harvard  university  with  the  highest  honors  outward  universe  to  the  immediate  or  direct 

in  1838.    In  1885  he  was  appointed  instructor  action  of  the  Deity.    He  has  consequently  been 

in  the  university  in  intdlectual  philosophy  and  led  to  controvert  very  earnestly  the  positive 

political  economy.    He  held  this  position  until  philosophy  of  M.  Comte  and  his  distinguished 

1889,  when  he  embarked  for  Europe,  for  pur-  English  disciple,  J.  S.  Mill.     Mr.    Mill    has 

poses  of  travel  and  stndy.   During  his  residence  replied  in  the  third  edition  of  his  ^' Logic,-' 
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where  He  has  ezammed  in  detail  the  dootrines  ton,  08,110  btiflhelB  of  Indian  corn,  and  44^865 

of  his  American  critic    In  political  economy,  of  aweet  potatoes.    In  1857,  there  were  5,690 

Mr.  Bowen  adopts  in  the  main  the  views  ci  head  of  oattie,  yalned  at  184^900,  and  1,200  of 

Tooke  and  Fullarton  npon  the  onrrenoy,  in  horses,  valued  at  $77,000.    The  valne  of  real 

opposition  to  those  of  the  boUionists ;  bnt  he  estate  was  $884,400,  and  the  aggregate  valae 

has  taken  strong  gpK)Qnds  against  the  doctrines  of  all  taxable  property,  $887,858.     Capital, 

of  Adam  Smith  npon  free  trade,  of  Malthna  Boston.    Pop.  in  1856,. 2,995,  of  whom  1,910 

npon  population,  and  Bicardo  ni>on  rent    He  were  slaves.   Named  in  honor  of  James  Bowleg 

argaes  that  these  theories  originated  in  the  who  fell  at  Fort  Alamo, 

peculiar  condition  of  English  society,  and  the  BOWIE  KNIFE,  an  American  weapon,  simi- 

poUtical  institutions  of  England,  so  that  they  lar  to  the  French  eouteau  d^  cham^  except 

are  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  other  that  it  has  but  a  single  edge.    According  to  a 

countries,  and  directly  conflict  witii  the  results  rather  doubtful  story,  it  was  first  used  by  OoL 

Of  experience  in  the  United  States.    In  dealing  Bowie,  of  Texas,  who,  in  a  contest  witii  the 

with  this  dass  of  subjects,  Prof.  Bowen  has  Mexicans  previous  to  the  Texan  revolution^ 

aimed  especially  to  trace  out  the  economical  and  had.  his  sword  broken  off  within  18  inches  oc 

social  results  of  republican  as  contrasted  with  the  hilt.     He  is  said   to  have  subseqnentiv 

aristocratic  forms  of  government  and  society,  employed  the  fragment  as  a  knife  for  hana- 

and  to  find  in  our  peculiar  American  poli^  to-hand  fighting.    It  was  imitated  by  others, 

ttte  explanati<xi  of  many  phenomena,  hitherto  and  is  now  worn  bv  all  who  have  to  bear 

attributed  to  physical  conditions.    Since  the  weapons,  in  the  whole  south  and  west  of  the 

commencement  of  the  year  1858,  Prof.  Bowen  United  States. 

has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  BOWLDERS,  loose  rounded  blocks  of  stoneL 

Lowell  institute  on  the  English  metaphysicians  named  by  the  French  hloet  erraUqum^  found 

and  philosophers  from  Bacon  to  Sir  William  scattered  over  the  surflace  in  high  northern  and 

Hamilton.  southern  latitudes,  extending  to  within  85^,  or 

BOWEN,  Pabdoit,  a  phydcian  of  Providence,  thereabouts,  of  the  equator.    In  the  northern 

R.I.,  bom  in  1757,  died  in  1828.    He  graduated  hemisphere  they  are  always  of  the  varieties 

at  Brown  univerrity  in  1775,  and  was  surgeon  of  rock  which  are  found  in  soUd  ledges  in  a 

on  board  a  privateer  in  1779.    He  was  taken  northerly  direction;  and  in  the  southern hend- 

prisoner  several  times  and  carried  into  Halifax,  sphere,  tiie  ledges  are  agun  met  with  toward 

but  gave  up  the^  sea  for  the  shore  in  1782.  tne  pole.    These  loose  rocks  impear  in  each 

He  became  eminent  both  in  medicine  and  case  to  have  been  transported  toward  the 

surgery,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yel-  equator,  and  to  have  been  suljected  to  rolling 

low  fever  continued  at  his  post,  and  was  more  action,  which  has  rounded  off  their  comers, 

than  once  attacked  by  that  disease.    He  pub-  and  ground  their  surfiujes.     The  causes  that 

lished  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  yellow  effected  this  removal  will  be  treated  of  in  the 

fever   at  Providence  in  1805,  in  Hosack'a  article  DauviuK.    The  size  of  these  transj^rt- 

^  Medical  Benster,*'  voL  iv.  ed  blocks  is  often  enormous.    At  Fall  Biver, 

BOWEN,  WnxuM  Ob,  professor  of  chemis-  Massachusetts,  on  the  south  side  ofthe  bay  at  the 

try  in  Brown  university,  bom  in  1786,  died  in  moutii  of  Taunton  river,  a  bowlder  of  conglom- 

1815.    He  studied  medicine^  visited  Edinburgh  erate  rock  was  uncovered  in  the  gravel  resting 

and   Paris,  and  received  private  instraction  on  granite  ledges,  which  was  estimated  to  wei^ 

from  Sir  Astiey  Oooper.    He  lost  his  life  5,400  tons.    The  ledges  of  thia  conglomerate 

through  experiments  <m  chlorine,  in  attempting  are  met  with  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

to  discover  the  composition  of  the  bleaching  Along  the  coast  of  New  En^and,  the  bowlders, 

liquor  employed  in  England,    His  labors  led  to  by  their  great  numbers  ana  siM,  oonstitiite  a 

tiie  erection  of  the  important  bleaching  estab-  marked  feature  in  the  landscape     They  ale 

lishments  in  Rhode  Island.  sometimes  met  with  perched  upon  bare  ledges 

BOWIE,  a  northeastem  county  of  Texaa,  of  rock,  and  so  nicely  balanoed  that,  thoum 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Red  river,  S.  by  Sulphur  of  ffitsU  weighty  they  may  be  rocked  by  the 
fork  of  the  same  stream,  and  comprising  an  hand.  These  are  called  roving-stones.  ^Ply- 
area  of  about  960  square  miles.  It  borders  on  mouth  Rock  *'  is  a  bowlder  of  sienitio  granitis^ 
Arkansas  on  the  N.  E.  and  K  The  surface  is  ledges  of  which  are  found  in  the  towns  near 
undulating,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  BoSxm.  The  highest  mountaina  are  often 
thick  forests  of  i>ost  oak  and  otiier  timbcor.  oovered  with  these  bowlders  of  the  drift  forma- 
Red  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  along  tion.  Upon  the  bare  granite  summit  of  Mt. 
the  northern  boundary,  and  the  Hne  of  the  Eatahdin-— the  highest  mountain  in  Maine— at 
projected  Memphis,  El  Paso,  and  Pacific  rail-  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  or  more  above  the 
road  intersects  the  country.  The  soil  dT  surrounding  valleys,  pieces  of  limestone  con- 
the  bottoms  is  ri<^  red  land,  well  suited  to  tainiuff  fosnl  shdls  are  found,  though  no  ledges 
cotton ;  in  other  localities  it  is  sandy.  Fruits  resembling  them  are  known  except  many  mues 
of  various  Unds,  but  particularly  apjdes,  are  to  the  northwest  and  at  a  much  lower  leveL 
cultivated  with  success.  The  staple  pnodue-  The  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe  are 
tions  are  live  stock,  srain,  hay,  and  cotton,  equally  interesting  for  the  distribution  of 
In  1850,  the  county  yielded  1,118  bales  of  cot-  bowlders.    The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter 
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the  Grest  at  8t  Ptotenbnrg  was  hewn  ofot  <^  a  and  ao  perfect!/  druiMd  thai  it  vas  imposible 

granite  bowldco',  that  lay  on  a  marsbjr  plain  that  it  uioold  eyer  become  aoaked  or  spo&gj 

near  the  citj.    The  maat^  weighing  about  1,500  with  weC    In  the  reigna  of  Qneen  Aime  md 

tons,  waa  tranq>orted  on  roUers  and  cannon  the  first  three  Georgesi  n  bowling  green  w» 

balls  orer  the  finoaen  phun  to  the  city.    Upon  aa  natoral  and  neeesBaiy  an  ap^ndage  to  t 

the  limestone  ledges  of  the  Jora  mountains  aro  gentleman^a  conntiy  seati  as  a  biUiaid  table  it 

fbond  bowlders  of  granite,  which  most  have  the  preaent  daj ;  and  it  was  often  combined 

come  from  the  hi^ier  Alps,  where  ledges  of  with  the  fieatores  of  the  park  at  plessore  gsr- 

similar  character  are  foond.    Some  of  these  den  in  snch  a  manner  aa  to  prodacethe  most 

bowlders  are  o(  rerj  large  dimennonS|  one  in  agreeaUe  and  picturesque  effects.    It  was  gen- 

particalar,  known  as  the  Pierre  d  Martin^  erall j  n  perfectl j  level  Inwn,  <^  an  oUong  or 

according  to  Mr.  Greenongh,  measoring  no  less  oval  form,  snrrtmnded  bj  n  tall  screen  of  erer- 

than  10,296  cubic  feet^  and  weighing  conae-  greens,   mixed  for  ornament  with  flowering 

qnentl J  about  880  tons.  shrubs,  planted  around  iL  with  the  doable  ob- 

BOWLES,  WiLUAM  A.,  an  Indian  agent  and  Jectof  preventing  the  turf  from  beingbomed  and 

chief^  Ikmti  in  Frederick  co.,  Mujland,  died  scorched  in  hot  weather,  and  of  goaidin;  tbe 

in  confinement  in  the  Moro  castle,  Havana,  ejes  of  the  players  against  the  rmjs<tftlie  kTd 

Dec.  28, 1806.    When  13  years  of  age  he  ran  sun.    Not  unfrequently  they  were  placed  to 

away  from  home,  and  Joined  the  British  army  that  access  could  be  had  to  them  by  a  fli^  of 

at  Philadelphia^     He  afterward  went  among  steps  from  the  glass  docMRs  or  bay  windows  of 

the  Creek  Indians,  married  an  Indian  woman,  the  dining  room— bowline  bdng  a  favorite  af- 

and  was  <me  of  the  Englifth  emissaries  to  ex-  ter-dinner   amusement  <h    our  burly  Eng^ 

cite  them  agunst  the  Americans.    After  the  and  Dutch  ancestors,  and  doubtless  a  wdiA 

war  he  went  to  England,  and  on  his  return,  hia  one,  promotive  of  digestion  ^fter  the  m^  S 

influence  among  the  Indians  was  so  hostile  to  o^docK  dinner  of  beef  and  pudding,  lobricated 

the  Spamards  that  they  offered  a  price  of  6,000  with  heady  ale  and  potent  punch.    **  The  fint 

dollars  for  his  capture.    He  was  taken  in  July,  and  greatest  cunning  to  be  observed  in  bovl- 

1792,  sent  to  Madrid,  and  afterward  to  Manilk.  ing,"  says  an  old  anSioritj,  "  is  the  right  diooe^ 

Having  obtained  leave  to  visit  Europe,  he  re-  ing  of  your  bowl,  which  must  be  suitable  to 

turned  among  the  Oreeka,  and  instigated  them  the  grounds  you  design  to  run  on.    ThsS)  for 

to  renewed  hostilities.    He  was  betrayed  again  dose  alleys  your  best  choice  is  the  flst  bowl; 

into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1804,  and  2,  for  open  grounds  oi  advantage,  tbe  romid 

Erished  miserably.    His  biography  was  pub-  byassed  bowl ;   8,  for  greenswards  tbat  are 

hed  in  London  in  1791.  plain  and  level,  the  bowl  that  is  as  round  as  a 

BOWLES,  WnxiAM  Ijslb,  an  En^^  poet  baU.  The  next  thing  that  requires  yoorcan 
and  clergyman,  bom  at  King^s  Sutton,  North-  is  the  chootnn^  out  your  grounds,  and  preTeiit- 
amptonshire,  Sept.  24,  1762,  died  at  Salisbury,  ing  the  windmg  hangings  and  many  toroiiv 
April  7,  1860.  He  was  a  person  of  great  at-  advantages  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  la  open, 
tammentiL  and  published  sonnets  and  other  wide  places,  or  in  dose  bowling  alleya.  Last- 
poems,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  ly,  have  your  Judgment  about  you,  to  obaerre 
in  1807  he  edited  the  works  of  Pope,  with  a  the  risings,  fallings,  and  advantages  of  the 
new  biography,  in  which  he  strongly  attacked,  place  where  you  bowL*^  The  object  at  vbidi 
not  only  the  voetrj^  but  the  personal  character  this  bowling  was  made,  in  this  old  game,  waa 
ci  the  poet.  Thb  involved  lum  in  a  bitter  con-  a  small  ball  cadled  the  Jack,  laid  off  at  a  oer- 
troversy  with  Byron. — His  nster,  Cabolikk  tain  distance ;  and  it  was  the  aim  of  erery 
AvNi  Bo wuts,  bom  about  1798,  married  Robert  player  to  lay  his  own  bowl,  in  playing,  as 
Southey  in  1889,  and  tended  the  poet*s  declin-  near  as  possible  to  this,  and  to  knod:  aw^ 
ing  years  with  devoted  affection.  She  has  his  adversary's  bowl,  if  it  were  in  winning  pr^' 
written  some  charming  poems,  pervaded  by  an  inuty  to  it.  This  game  waa  fonneriy  practised 
exquisite  devotional  and  moral  leelinff.  in  what  still  retams  the  name  of  the^wIiBg 

BOWLINQ,  an  athletic  game  and  popular  Green,  at  the  lower  eartronity  of  Broad  way^Kcv 

amusement,  of  various  forms,  peculiar,  general-  York,  on  which  tiie  substantaal  men  of  Goibam 

Jy,  to  nations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family.   There  used  to  take  their  pleasure,  in  the  qmet  Ind^ 

are  many  kinds  of  bowling,  of  which  8  may  be  summer  afternoons,  as  described  by  Geoftrey 

named  in  particular,  2  being  perfect  games  in  Crayon,  gentieman,  with  moderate  interlodes 

themselves ;  the  8d,  whidi  differs  in  many  re-  of  pipe  and  tankard. — ^The  modem  game  of 

R>ects  from  the  others,  being  an  essmtial  part  of  bowling  is  practised  in  saloons,  on  fuleys  of 

the  game  of  cricket.    Bowling,  which,  centuries  beautify  fitted  carpenter^a,  or  rather,  cabin®^ 

ago,  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  our  English  maker^s  work,  from  50  to  86  feet  in  length 

ancestors,  was  played  in  the  open  ur,  on  a  fiat  and  about  4  in  width.    The  alley  has  a  gutter, 


might  give  an  irregular  motion  to  the  ball,  as    height,  and  2  or  2i  lbs.  in  wei^t,  arranged  in  tfie 
•ekstic  and  springy  as  a  piece  of  India  rubber,    form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  apex  toward  tne 
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bowler.  The  apex  oonskts  of  a  siiufle'  pin,  tlie  (Beiitliam*8  property),  and  oontinned  in  this  po- 
Sld  rank  of  2,  the  8d  of  8,  and  the  4ui  of  4,  the  sition  for  seyeral  years,  writing  largely  in  sup- 
last  oocnpying  the  whole  width  of  the  alley,  and  port  of  parliamentary  reform  and  free  trade. 
I^e  first  standing  on  the  crown  of  it.  All  the  He  travelled  in  Holland  in  1828,  and  received 
pins  are  equidistant  from  eadi  other.  At  these  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  frt>m  the  uni- 
the  bowler  rolls  wooden  balls,  usually  of  lignum  versity  of  Groningen.  In  1888  he  published 
Titn,  of  various  weight,  at  his  own  option,  from  **  Matins  and  Yeepers,''  a  volume  of  original 
4^  6,  or  0  lbs.,  down  to  half  a  pound  in  weight,  poetry^ohiefly  devotionaL  His  connection  with 
with  the  object  of  knockinff  aown  as  many  of  the  '*  Westminster  Beview  ^  had  directed  his 
the  pins  as  possible  at  each  roll.  The  pins,  attention  to  the  economics  and  literature  of 
when  set  up,  are  oaUed  a  frame ;  and  at  each  trade  and  commerce,  and  he  was  sent  to  France, 
frtane  the  bowler  rolls  8  balls,  when  the  num-  in  1884-^6,  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of 
ber  of  pins  down  is  counted  to  him,  and  the  the  commerce  with  that  country,  and  his  re- 
frame  is  set  up  again  for  the  next  bowler.  A  port  was  laid  before  parliament,  and  published, 
game  ordinarily  consists  of  10  frames,  or  80  He  was  also  employed  to  inauire  into  and  re- 
balls.  If  the  bowler  takes  all  the  pins  with  port  upon  the  commercial  condition  of  Switzer- 
his  1st  ball,  he  counts  10 ;  the  frame  is  again  land,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  various  states 
set  up  for  his  2d  ball,  when,  if  he  again  takes  of  the  German  customs  union.  He  was  secre- 
all,  he  counts  10  more,  and  the  frame  is  again  tary  to  the  commission  for  investigating  publio 
set  up  for  his  8d,  when  whatever  number  he  accounts  during  Earl  Grey's  administration, 
scores  with  the  8  balls  counts  to  him  as  if  all  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  1885  to 
had  been  made  off  1  frame.  If  he  take  all  the  1887,  and  again  from  1841  to  1849.  He  inva- 
10  with  his  Ist  2  balls,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fr^  riably  advocated  extreme  liberal  opinions,  and 
frame  for  his  8d  or  last  balL  This  is  techni-  was  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  celebrated  and- 
cally  caUed  getting  a  spare,  or  a  double  spare,  com  law  league.  He  was  appointed  British 
In  order  to  save  the  time  of  setting  up  the  consul  at  Canton,  in  Jan.  1849,  and  superintend- 
frames,  and  to  enable  the  alley  owner  to  make  ent  of  trade  in  China.  Subsequently  he  Was 
more  off  his  alleys,  it  is  usual,  in  New  York,  to  made  acting  plenipotentiary.  He  returned  to 
play  what  is  called  the  on  and  off  game.  In  England,  for  a  short  time,  in  1858,  and  published 
this  game,  if  a  spare  or  a  double  spare  be  got,'  a  volume  in  support  of  a  decimal  system  of 
the  1st  ball  on  the  2d  regular  frame  counts  coina^.  In  Feb.  1854,  he  was  knighted,  and 
doubly,  as  the  2d  or  spare  ball  on  the  1st  appointed  sovemor,  commander-in-chie^  and 
frame,  and  also  as  the  1st  regular  ball  on  the  vice  admiral  of  Hong  Eong,  where  he  stUl  re- 
2d  frame  ^  and  so  on  oi  if^flnitum. — ^Bowling,  mains  employed.  In  1850  he  was  sent  on  a 
at  cricket  is  an  important  and  essential  put  of  special  commercial  mission  to  the  kins  of  Siam, 
the  game,  permitting  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  published  a  "  History  of  Siam,"  with  an 
and  judgment  It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  or  account  of  his  visit  to  that  country,  early  in 
principal  feature,  as  is  the  case  in  the  regular  1857.  Previous  to  his  departure  for  China,  Sir 
games  of  bowls.  John  Bowring  had  been  chairman  of  the  peace 

BOWLING  GREEN,  the  capital  of  Warren  society,  and  as  such,  had  eloquently  advocated 

CO.,  Kentucky,  a  prosperous  trading  and  man-  the  propriety  of  lu^usting  national  disputes 

ufacturing  village,  situated  at  the  head  of  nav-  by  arbitration.    In  the  autumn  of  1856,  now- 

igation  on  Barren  river,  the  channel  of  which  ever,  circumstances  occurred  at  Canton  which 

has  been  cleared  so  as  to  admit  the  passajro  of  induced  him  to  make  his  practice,  on  this 

steamboats  of  200  tons,  at  all  seasons  of  the  point,  very  different  from  his  precepts, 

year.    The  Nashville  and  Louisville  railroad  BOWYER,  William,  an  English  printer  and 

passes  through  the  village,  which  contains  a  classical  scholar,  bom  X)ec.  19, 1699,  died  Nov. 

college,  a  female  seminary,  a  brick  court  house,  18, 1777.    He  published  several  learned  workSi 

15  stores,  a  newspaper  office,  4  churches,  1  but  his  chief  performance  was  a  Greek  edition 

iron  foundery,  1  woollen  and  1  candle  fiictory,  of  the  New  Testament,  with  critical  and  emen- 

and  a  number  of  mills.    The  trade  is  chiefly  m  datory  notes.    Mr.  John  Nichols,  himself  a 

pork  and  tobacco.    Pop.  in  1858,  about  2,500.  prmter,  wrote  the  life  of  Bowyer,  republished 

BOWRING,  Sib  Johk,  British  governor  of  m  1812-^15,  with  large  additions,  in  nine  vd- 
Hong  Kong,  bom  Oct  17, 1792,  at  Larkbear,  umes,  under  the  title  of  **  Nichols's  Literary 
near  Exeter.  He  early  applied  himself  to  ao-  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.*' 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages,  and  BOX  TREE  (fiumu),  a  ahrabby  eveivr^n 
between  1821  and  1824  produced  his  metrical  tree,  which  affords  the  valuable  haid  wood  call- 
translations  of  the  popular  poetry  of  Russia,  ed  box,  mudi  used  for  making  small  boxes  and 
Holland,  and  Spain.  He  followed  these  up,  in  ornaments,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
later  years,  by  translations  from  the  poets  of  The  Romans  cultivated  the  box  tree  as  an  oma- 
Poland,  Servia,  Hungary,  Portugal,  Iceland,  mental  shrub  in  their  gardens,  and  consecrated 
and  Bohemia.  About  the  year  1822,  he  made  it  to  Ceres.  The  Greeks  caUea  it  irvjbr,  whence 
the  acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  sue-  the  Latin  name ;  and  as  the  same  Greek  word 
cessively  became  his  political  pupU,  executor,  signifies  goblet  or  vase,  it  is  probable  that  they 
editor,  and  biographer.  In  1825  ne  was  made  named  it  from  its  uses  in  tiie  manufacture  of 
first  editor  of  tne  *^  Westminster  Review*'  small  cups  and  ornaments.    ^.Mm|Mmr«u^the 
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best  known  ^Mdes^iB  Uie  most  northern  arbo-   and  it  is  ^ery  doobtftil  wlieliier  sny  amstat 

refioent  plant  of  the  natural  order  euphorbiaeem^  athlete  oonld  deliver  so  teDing  a  Idow  with  all 
the  other  treee  of  that  order  being  found  only  in  this  parMihemalia^  aa  can  a  modem  boxer  wHih 
mild  or  tropical  dunatee.    It  is  a  natiye  of  moat    bis  naked  hand,  in  the  qmok,  dean,  effective  waj 

farts  of  Europe,  is  common  from  En^pland  to    in  which  he  deliyers  a  smashing hitfrom  Ibe 
'ersia^  and  attaina  in  fkvorable  localities  the    shoolder,  without  throwing  himself  over  bla 
height  of  15  or  20  feet,  bat  in  some  rocky  re-    balance  or  off  bis  guard  m  a  moment.    AH 
gions  never  rises  above  8  feet    It  has  small    parrying  or  stopping,  and  any  thing  IDce  feint- 
o^  and  opposite  leaves^  male  aud  female  flow-    ing,  countering,  or  quick  Jobbings  was  out  of 
ers  upon  the  same  individual,  and  a  8  or  4-    the  question,  on  the  old  plan  of  the  ^hletio 
partea  calyx.    Among  the  garden  varieties  is    boxing  of  the  circus  or  palaostrai  and  the  con- 
the  dwarf  box,  much  used  for  the  edgings  of  test  was  mostly  reduced  to  a  mere  trial,  who 
walks.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  odor,  hard,    could  stand  the  most  severe  slow  pounding,  and 
heavy,  durable,  dose-gramed,  and  susoeptible    endure  the  most  broken  ribs  and  Jaws,  after  the 
of  a  lugh  polish.    It  has  a  specific  sravity  of    manner  described  by  Homer  in  the  funeral 
1.8280.    It  is  prepared  for  industriid  uses  by    games  in  honor  of  Patrodus,  and  by  Virgil  in 
steepinff  large  uocks  in  water  during  2i  hoursi    those  odebrated  after  the  death  of  Pallas.    In 
after  which  it  is  boiled  in  water  during  a  cer-    the  middle  ages,  even  in  Eng^land,  where  the 
tain  length  of  time,  and  then  aUowed  to  dry    manly  art  o(  sdf-defenoe,  as  it  is  termed,  first 
slowly  immersed  in  sand  or  ashes  to  exclude    took  root^  boxing,  if  it  can  be  called  boxing^ 
the  air  and  prevent  rapid  desiccation.    It  ia    seems  to  have  consisted  in  standing  up  to  re- 
much  used  by  the  turner,  the  mathematical  in-    oeive  a  blow  on  the  bead  firom  an  adversely 
strument  maker,  and  the  wood  engraver,  and    without  attempting  to  guard  it,  he  being  after- 
for  certain  uses  no  other  kind  of  wood  can  re-    ward  bound  to  receive  a  counter  stroke  iji  the 
place  it  with  advantage.     It  is  sent  In  large    same  kind;  he  who  should  bear  the  moet  with- 
quantities  from  Spain  to  Paria,  and  thrives    out  fallinff,  and  fell  his  enemy  the  oftenesti 
well  in  some  parts  of  Engluid«    Great  quanti-    being  dedared  the  victor.    A  trial  of  strengtb 
ties  of  a  very  fine  quality  are  imported  fix)m    of  this  kind  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Levant  into  the  manufacturing  countries  of   Ivanhoe,  as  occurring  between  Friar  Tndc,  the 
Europe.    There  is  another  spedes  of  this  ge-    Jolly  derk  of  Oopmimhurs^  and  King  Bidiard 
nus,  B,  BalearieOf  or  Minorca  box.  which  is  a    m  tiie  character  of  Le  nair  MiifUa$U,    From 
handsomer  plant  than  the  prececung,  having    this  {practice  seems  to  have  arisen  the  phrsse, 
wide  leaves,  but  which  requires  a  warmer  di-    '^to  bide  the  buffet."  During  the  rdgnsof  Eliza- 
mate  or  more  careful  culture.    It  will  grow,    beth,  and  James  I.,  and  probably  until  tiie  res- 
however,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  milder  expo-    toration,  boxing  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
sures  of  northern  latitudes.     It  abounds  on    in  England,  either  as  a  national  sport,  or  a 
the  hills  of  K^orca  at  the  height  of  1,600  feet    nationaL  moae  of  defence;  and  '*  dubs  " — wbidi 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  supposed  to    was  the  rallying  word  of  the  flatcaps,  or  Lon- 
fumiflh  a  part  of  the  Spanish  and  Turkey  box-    don  ^prentices — not  fists,  were  the  weapons  of 
wood.    Box-wood  is  sometimes  used  in  medl-    the  English   artisan,   peasant,   or  medianic, 
cine,  as  a  substitute  for  guaiacum,  and  the    whose  rank  did  not  entitle  them  to  wear  swords 
leaves  have  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for    as  an  artide  of  distinctive  dress,  or  to  use  tiiem 
Peruvian  bark.    The  leaves  have  also  been    in  the  settlement  of  thdr  disputes.    Early  in 
used  instead  of  hops  in  the  brewing  of  beer,    the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  noose  of  Brons- 
but   they   give   an   acrid,  unpleasant  flavor    wide,  however,  We  find  thejHize  ring  regular^ 
to  the  liquor,  which  Ib  not  oomparable  to  the    established;  a  champion  of  fSug^d  was  nsmed, 
pleasant  bitter  of  the  hop.  wearing  a  bdt   of  honor   won   by   having 

BOXING,  the  art  of  defence  and  attack  with  proved  himsdf  the  best  pu^plist  in  En^^and, 
the  hands  alone,  without  any  other  wei^n.  and  hdd  <xi  the  condition  of  meeting  all  oom- 
Something  anal<4^us  to  boxing  was  in  practice  ers,  on  penalty  of  suirenderii^  it,  if  dedining 
among  the  Gree&  and  Bomans,  by  the  former  the  trial  or  beaten  by  the  adversary.  From 
of  whom  it  was  called  irvyfuiyitk  or  fist  fighting,  that  time  it  became  the  usual  mode  of  deciding 
and  was  one  of  the  games  of  the  palAstra.  It  all  disputes  among  the  middle  and  lower  dasees, 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  em-  who  practised  and  studied  the  art  as  assiduously 
ployed  as  a  means  of  every-day  attack  and  de-  as  did  gentiemen  a  few  years  earlier  that  <n 
fence,  for  the  protection  of  uie  person  from  fencing.  Nor  did  gentiemen  refuse  to  practise 
ruffisnly  assadt  or  tiie  repression  of  vidence.  the  same  art,  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
It  was  practised  with  the  aid  of  heavy  gaunt-  the  assaults  of  inferiors,  and  stall  more  as  the 
lets  on  the  hands,  called  etutu$^  made  of  bands  best  system  of  gymnastics  ibr  briiwinji;  all  the 
of  leather  covered  with  fdse  knuckles  of  brass,  limbs  under  perfect  command,  rendering  eveiy 
and  loaded  with  ponderous  leaden  knobs,  not  part  of  the  body  pliant,  flexible,  and  mm.  ae- 
for  the  defence  of  the  hands,  but  as  weapons  of  quiring  a  perfect  aplomb^  as  it  is  eallea,  or 
offence  against  the  beads  and  bodies  of  the  com-  power  of  keeping  the  true  centre  of  mvi^  in 
batants.  The  weight  of  these  murderous  im-  every  position,  and  of  extending  tlie  body  and 
plements  was  so  great  as,  in  some  measure,  to  limbs  to  the  extreme  length  and  recovering 
defeat  the  object  for  whidi  they  were  intended,    again  without  pause  or  difficulty.    The  prastioe 
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of  koadnir  ^^^  gives  to  thoee  profidentinit  a  adopted  by  the  Holdaviaiia  and  VaDadiiAna. 
remarkaue  power  of  oalmlj  looking  danger  in  It  represented  the  highest  social  eonditioxiy  cor* 
the  eye,  and  preserving  both  the  temper  and  responding  in  certain  respects  to  that  of  an 
the  courage  vnder  ttjixut  drcomstanoea  xa^  Skiglish  peer.    In  ancient'  Bnsala  the  boyara 
raffled.    Tneprevalenceof  boxing  as  a  method,  were  the  next  after  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
half  amicably,  of  deciding  qnarrels,  and  of  spar-  or  hiuma,  who  were  all  oriAnally  petty  sov- 
ring  wkh  the  gloves  as  an  amusement,  led  to  the  ereigns.     The  boyars  formed  a  kind  of  su- 
establishment  of  the  prize  rings,  and  of  public  preme  political  body  in  the  state,  and  acted  as 
trials  of  skilL  strength,  and  courage,  forpnses  or  the  council  (duma)  of  the  grand  dukes.    All 
wagers  which  were  formerly  encouraged  by  Eng-  the  higher  offices,  civil  and  military,  indnding 
llsh  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  and  re-  the  lieutenancies  in  the  provinces,  were  held 
finement  patronized  by  me  best  citizens,  and  the  by  them.    While  Russia  was  still  divided  into 
utility  or  which  was  disputed  by  no  one.    The  iwveral  petty  sovereignties,  the  boyan  enjoyed 
prize  ring  inculcated  certain  rules,  to  traD8gre9s  the  right  of  choodng  for  themselves  and  for 
which  was  regarded  as  infamous;  as,  to  strike  their  ^pendants  the  prince  whom  they  wished 
below  the  belt ;  to  strike  a  nuin  when  he  was  to  serve,  and  to  leave  the  service  at  their  ^eas- 
down;  to  catch  hold  of  the  hair;  to  bite,  kick,  ure,  without  any  previous  notification.    When 
or  inflict  any  hurt,  except  with  ihe  abut  hand;  tibe  grand  dukes  qf  Yladimir  and  of  Moscow 
and  above  all,  to  take  odds  agdnst  a  ringle  man,  stripped  these  petty  princes  of  their  sovereign 
or  to  hurt  a  child  or  woman.    These  rules  be-  rishtB,  and  traiuiformed  them  from  vaasals  into 
came  the  rules  of  the  whole  English  people;  suqjects,  the  dignity  of  boyars  was  granted  to 
and  in  case  of  a  quarrel  occurring,  tne  casual  by-  then:  &milieB.    The  boyars  had  their  own  miH- 
fltanders  would  form  a  ring  and  insist  on  the  tary  retinue  and  their  clients;  and  their  influence 
rendition  of  fair  play.    It  is  alleged  by  the  de-  on  the  masses  of  the  people  often  equalled  that 
fenders  of  this  roort  that  it  encourages  individ-  of  the  grand  dukes.    The  sovereign  ukases  al- 
ual  and,  therefore,  national  courage;  that  it  ways  contained  the  sacramental  words,  *^or* 
leads  to  a  general  sense  and  sentiment  of  fair  dered  by  the  grand  duke  (subsequentlv  it  was 
play  and  honor ;  that  it  discourages  and  rendere  '*  by  the  czar'7,  and  improved  by  the  bovars." 
infamous  the  use  of  the  knife  and  of  deadly  Pk'ecedence  among  the  boyan  was  re<uu>ned 
weiqpons ;  and,  lastly,  that,  as  quarrels  must  according  to  the  date  of  the  title,  which  was 
arise  between  man  and  man  which  cannot  be  heredita^,  and  the  observance  of  it  was  carried 
decided  by  law,  and  which  it  would  not  be  de-  so  £»,  that  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  any 
sirable  so  to  settle,  if  they  could,  the  best  way  boyar  of  an  older  creation  refused  to  serve 
of  settling  them  is  to  fisht  it  out  fairly,  see  who  under  a  younger  one.    This  struggle  for  rank, 
is  the  better  man,  and  thai  shake  hands,  and  called  In  Russia  mieitniUheBtw^  waa  ended  by 
be  better  friends  than  ever.    It  is  also  added  the  czar  Alexia  Michailowitch  Bomanofl^  who 
that  malice,  rancor,  and  slanderous  ffosdp  were  destroyed  the  official  records  and  diplomas  of 
kept  down  by  the  resort  to  the  fist  duello ;  and  tiie  boyars.     Peter  the  Great  wholly  abolished 
that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  to  teach  a  man  their  power  and  official  privileges,  and  the  name 
tliat  it  is  not  good  or  safe  for  nim  to  utter  any  now  remains  only  as  a  historical  distinction, 
thing  with  his  tongue,  which  he  is  not  able  and  and  a  recollection  of  the  past,  in  fiEunilies  which 
ready  to  maintain  with  his  hands,  once  possessed  the  dignity.    In  Wallachia  and 
BOYAOA,  a  department  and  village  of  New  Moldavia  the  boyars  stiU  exist;  they  form  the 
Granada,  South  America.    The  department  ex-  oooneil  of  tiie  princes  or  hospodars,  and  exer- 
tends  firom  the  frontier  of  Venezuela  to  the  cise  a  preponderating  influence  over  the  people, 
plain  of  Bogota,  and  comprises  the  whole  of  BOi (IE,  Hnoron.    See  Bokthittb. 
the  eastern  Andes,  which  lie  chiefly  in  its  W.  BOYOE,  Whuax,  an  Endiah  composer  of 
part,  the  E.  being  occupied  by  immense  plains,  sacred  munc,  born  in  London  Feb.  7,  1710, 
watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.    The  died  there  Feb.  7, 1779 ;  was  made  doctor  of 
productions  are  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  music  in  1749,  master  of  the  king's  band  in 
and  cotton.    Capital,  Tni\)a.    Area,  92,800  sq. '  1757,  and  orsuust  of  the  royal  chapel  in  1758. 
m.    Pop.  about  520,000.— -The  village  of  Boya-  He  produced  numerous  compositions  which 
ea,  5  m.  S.  of  Tui\ja,  is  inhabited  mostly  by  In-  have,  airiched  the  church  music  of  England, 
dians,  contains  extensive  lime-kilns,  and  was  ffis  best  worlL  "  Lord,  thoa  hast  been  our  ref- 
the  scene  of  a  battles  in  1819,  between  the  uge,"  waa  written  for  the  feast  of  the  sons  of 
Spaniards  and  Gen.  Bolivar,  which  resulted  t£d  dergy,  at  whose  annual  celebration  in  St 
in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  and  the  establish-  Paul's  cathedbral  it  has  ever  rince  been  perform- 
ment  of  Colombian  independence.    A  eoUege  ed.    In  1760  he  published  8  volumes  of  cathe- 
was  established  here  in  1821.  dral  music  of  the  English  masters  during  the 
^  BOYAR,  or  Boub,  among  the  Slavic  na-  preceding  2  centuries— a  collection  which  had 
tiona,  a  free  landowner  independent  of  any  oeen  commenced  by  Dr.  Qreene.    He  excelled 
sovereign.     It  is  synonymous  with  ceeh^  Uek^  also  as  a  dramatio  and  miscellaneous  com- 
er ftc^oHn,    used   by   several    Slavic    tribes,  poser. 

such  as  the  Bohemians  and  Poles.    The  word  BOYD,  Hsmrr,  an  Irish  scholar,  translator 

boyar  was  at  first  especially  used  by  the  Bui-  of  Dante,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  last 

garians,  Stfbs,  and  Rnssiana^  and  then  waa  century,  died  Sept  17, 1882.    In  1785  he  pub- 
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liahed  a  tnuBflktaoB  of  the  Ir^ffnu^  of  Dtat^  Tliii  ^qrnto  ends  with  tiie  defeat  of  SaUn,  w]m> 

with  a  apecimeii  of  the  (hlaaida  JUruwo.    Li  retires  maoh  disooiiifited,  after  very  unfairly 

1T96  ai^>eajred  a  Tolmne  of  drsmatio  and  lyrio  attemptiiig  to  giye  the  dyioff  man  a  ^  girke 

SMins,  f(Aowed,  in  1808^  by  the  whole  of  with  his  rod,**  which  IGehael  wards  ofil    He 

ante's  Dwma  Commedia^  in  English  Terse.  also  wrote  the  metrical  par^hrasecf  the  Scrip* 

BOTD,  Jomr  Pabkib,  brigadier  eeneral  in  the  tores,  popnlariy  called  ^  Zaohary  Boyd*s  BiUe," 

army  of  the  United  States,  bwn  in  Newbnryport,  bequeathed,  with  many  other  manosoripts,  and 

Mass.,  1768,  died  in  Boston,  Oct  4, 1880.    He  a  large  snm  of  money,  to  the  nniverstty  of 

had  passed  through  a  peculiar  military  career  in  Glas^ w,  in  whose  library  it  remains.    Parts 

Hinaostan.  Heraisedaforoeof  8 battalions,  each  of  this  are  in  doggerel  verse;  the  most  familiar 

of  about  500  men,  with  cannon,  elephants,  and  language  is  emmoyed,  and,  in  many  instmoesi 

a  few  English  officers,  whom,  as  well  as  his  without  thesti^^test  regard  to  the  rules  of  del* 

men,  he  hued  at  a  certain  amount  per  ftumth.  icacy. 

The  equipment  was  his  sole  property,  and  he  BOTDELL,  Jobv,  an  English  engjaver  and 
let  out  the  services  of  his  little  army  to  any  of  print-publisher,  bom  at  Stanton,  in  Shrop- 
the  Indian  princes  who  would  five  him  the  shire,  Jan.  19, 1719,  died  in  London^  Dec  li, 
best  pay.  He  was  in  the  pay  of  Molkar,  in  the  1804.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  diurcfa, 
Peishwa's  service,  and  afterirard  in  that  of  Ki-  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  fine 
zamAliKhsn.  Findingthe  trade  in  war  grow  arts.  His  first  publication  was  the  ^^  Bridge 
duU,  he  sold  out  his  stock  of  arms,  elephants,  Book,^*  so  called  because  there  was  a  bridge  in 
and  equipments  to  CoL  Felose,  a  Neapolitan,  each  of  the  views  which  it  ccmtained.  In  1746 
He  was  at  Paris  in  1808,  and  having  found  his  he  published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  en- 
way  back  to  America,  was  nut  at  the  head  of  a  gravings,  wholly  executed  by  himself  containing 
detachment  of  1,600,  men  of  Williamson's  army,  168  views  in  England  and  Wales.  The  profits 
in  the  expedition  to  Upper  Oanada,  and  fou^t  of  this  volume  enabled  him  to  become  a  regu- 
the  battle  of  WiUiamsburg,  Nov.  11, 1818.  He  lar  publisher,  and  to  employ  good  artists.  In 
was  a  good  officer,  and  ^ber  the  war  was  «^  a  few  years  the  engravmas  of  Boyddl  were 
pointed  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Boston.  He  largely  exported  to  Holland,  Handera,  and  6er- 
published  some  documents  relating  to  military  many.  He  resolved  to  establish  an  English 
affairs  during  the  war,  in  1816.  school  of  historical  pdntina.    Purchasing  suit- 

BOTD,  VukSK.  Alkxakdxb,  a  Scottish  sdiolar  able  premises  in  PaU  Mall,  he  erected  there  his 
and  soldier,  bom  at  Galloway,  Jan.  18, 1662,di6d  **  Shakespeare  Gallery,"  and  employed  Reynolds, 
at  PinkiU,  April  10, 1601.  mshead^rongtem-  Opie,  West,  Northcote,  and  otiier  eminent 
per  made  him  quarrel  with  his  relatives  and  in-  painters,  to  fill  it.  From  these  pictures  the  best 
structors,  and  before  he  had  finifihed  his  aca-  engravers  produced  that  showy  volume  (8  feet 
demic  course,  he  sought  lus  fortune  at  courts  by  2  in  siae)  in  royal  elephant  folio,  entitied  ^  A 
where  one  duel  and  numberless  broils  soon  made  Collection  of  Prints  from  Pictures  painted  for 
him  notorious.  He  went  to  France,  where  he  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Dramatical  Works 
studied  civil  law,  and  thence  (to  avoid  the  of  boakespeare."  It  i»peared  in  1804  (having 
plague)  to  Italy.  In  1587,  when  the  war  of  the  been  preceded,  in  1792-1801,  by  Boydell's 
league  commenced,  he  joined  the  Catholic  party  edition  cf  Shakespeare,  printed  by  Bulraer,  9 
as  a  volunteer  soldier,  though  himself  a  Prot-  vols.  fWo),  and  the  sum  of  £860,000  had  been 
estant,  but  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  expended  upon  it.  He  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
1688,  resumed  his  legal  stodies  at  Toidouse,  p^t,  when  ne  commenced  this  prefect,  that^  as 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  religious  opin-  with  his  previous  productions,  his  foreign  cos- 
ions.  He  was  permitted  to  escape  to  &)r-  tomers  would  take  a  considerable  number  of 
deaux,  and  for  some  years  his  life  alternated  copies.  But  a  19  years*  war  had  stopped  his 
between  war  and  study.  His  elder  brother^s  fweign  trade,  and  in  1804^  at  the  age  of  86,  he 
death,  in  1695,  induced  him  to  return  to  Scot-  was  compell€»d  to  solicit  parliament  to  author- 
land  ;  and  he  had  previously  endeavored  to  ize  him  to  dispose  of  the  original  puntings  by 
win  the  favor  of  James  VL,  by  dedicatinff  to  lottery.  He  lived  to  see  the  last  ticket  sold, 
him  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  published  at  Ant-  but  the  distribution  of  the  pictures  did  not  take 
werp  in  1592.  Some  other  of  his  Latin  poems  place  until  after  his  death.  Mr.  Boydell  was 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Delioia  Poetarum  800-  alderman  of  London  in  1782,  sheriff  in  1785, 
torum;  but  Lord  Hailes  pronounced  his  style  to  and  lord  mayor  in  1790. 
be  incorrect,  and  his  ideas  frequentiy  impure.  BOYDTOWN,  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg 

BOTD,  Zaohabt,  a  Scottish  divine,  bom  00.,  Virginia,  situated  alK>ut  6  m.  from  Roan- 

1594,  died  at  Glasgow,  1668,  wrote  severid  oke  river,  and  90  m.  S.  W.  of  Richmmid.    It 

books,  chiefly  polemical,  among  which  is  *^  The  is  tiie  seat  of  Randolph  Macon  college,  an  insti- 

Last  Battieof  theSoulinDeatii."    Itisdivid-  tution  under  the  charge  of  the  Methodists, 

ed  into  eight  conferences  which  take  place  be-  founded  in  1882,  and  numbering  about  80  stu- 

tween  a  dying  man  and  his  spiritual  guide.    It  dents.    ' 

also  contains  the  last  speech  of  the  former  to  BOTEN,  Bxbmasv  vov,  a  Pruadan  atatea- 

his  wife  and  children,  and  concludes  with  a  dis-  man,  bom  at  EreuzbuK,  East  Prussia,  in  1771, 

pute  between  the  devil  and  the  angel  Michael,  died  Feb.  15,  1848.    He  began  his  career  in 

touching  the  soul  about  to  be  disembodied.  1784^  as  a  simple  ooiporal  of  infantry.    He  was 
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wounded  in  the  bfttHe  of  Anentadt,  andpartiei-  against  theblaeks^  in  1808,  under  Qen.  Ledero. 

patod  in  the  wan  ajpidnst  Napoleon  in  1818-*15.  The  latter,  who  were  afraid  of  the  doable  dealing 

As  secretary  of  war,  he  oontribnted  to  the  or<-  of  Napoleon,  especially  as  he  had  attempted  the 

ganixation  of  the  Prossian  militia,  bnt  dissent-  reMaolishment  of  slavety  in  Gaadelonpe,  resist- 

mg  from  the  policy  of  the  government,  he  re-  ed  sncoessAilly.    After  tiie  disastrous  termina- 

signed  his  post  in  1819,  and  kept  aloof  from  tion  of  this  expedition,Boyer  left  the  F^nchser- 

C'  *io  serrioe  nntil  1840,  when  Ftederio  Wil-  yice;  bnt  nntu  1806,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  vari- 

IV.  made  him  general  of  iniiuitry,  and  ons  conflicts  in  Hayti,  and  nis  name  first  appears 

next  year  minister  of  war.    On  his  final  resig-  in  Oct.  1808^  in  the  republican  constitution  put 

nation,  in  Oct  1847,  he  received  the  appoint-  in  force  by  Potion  in  Port-an-Prince.    A  war 

ment  of  goremor  of  the  Berlin  hotel  of  inva-  resulted  between  the  republicans  and  Chris- 

lidS)  and  was  made  general  field  marshal  be-  tophe,  who  held  a  part  of  the  island  widi  the 

fore  his  deaUu  tiue  of  emperor.    Hayti  was  thus  divided  into 

BOTER,  AsELf  a  leidcographer  and  writ-  2  antagonistic  states.  P6tion  became  the  first 
er,  of  F^nch  origin,  bom  at  Gastres,  Lan-  president  of  the  republican  part,  and  Boyer 
ffuedoo,  June  18, 1687,  died  at  Ohelsea,  London,  served  under  him.  As  oonmiander  of  Port-an- 
Kov.  16,  1799.  He  was  a  French  Protestant  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  he  repelled 
refu^,  and  setUed  in  London  in  the  reign  of  the  attaolcs  oi  Christophe.  At  the  death  of 
William  III.,  as  a  teacher  of  languages.  He  Potion,  in  1818,  Boyer  was  elected  president, 
acquired  considerable  facility  in  writmg  Ihig-  and  after  the  death  of  Christophe.  in  1820,  the 
lisn,  and  published  several  literary  and  political  empire  was  united  to  the  republic  In  1824 
works.  He  also  wrote  a  French  dictionary  Boyer  annexed  St  Dominffo^  or  the  Spanish 
and  grammar,  which  has  had  immense  school,  part  of  the  island,  notwitostanding  tiie  op- 
circuation  for  more  than  a  century  in  £ng-  portion  of  the  French  government,  and  thus 
land,  and  is  even  yet  very  largely  used  in  Ire-  the  whole  of  Hayti  came  under  a  single  govem- 
land.  It  has  been  repeatedly  revised,  corrected,  ment.  The  earlier  years  of  his  administration 
and  enlarged,  until  the  diflldrence  between  its  excited  hopes  of  a  better  fhture  for  the  col- 
original  and  uie  present  form  is  great  indeed.  ored  race  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  pros- 

SOlfl^R,  Axixis,  a  French  suq^eon,  bom  at  perity  of  the  young  republic.    Soon,  however, 

Uzerohe,   department  of  Oorr^ze,  March    1,  ne  committed  arbitrary  acts,  trampling  on  per- 

1757,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1888.    Bom  in  sonal  liberty  and  the  riehts  of  representation, 

poverty,  and  without  adequate  means  of  edu-  condemning  to  death  a  black  deputy,  Darfour, 

cation,  ne  gained  a  knowledge  of  his  art  by  his  hb  political  opponent,  and  ordering  his  ezecu- 

unswerving  industry  and  ^Q^ilKyi  <^d   after  tion.     After  the  Bourbons  were  restored  in 

stm^linff  bravely  with  many  difncultiea,  and  France,  they  had  attempted,  in  1814^  to  re- 

passmg  3irough  many  subordinate  positions,  gain  their  sovereignty  over  the  island;   but 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  operative  surgery  f6tion  had  refused  all  their  propositions.    In 

in  Paris,  and  afterward  became  chief  suiveon  1825  a  French  s<raadron  appeared  before  the 

of  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  baron  or  the  harbor  of  Port-au-rE^ce,  ana  ordered  the  ffov- 

empire,    witn   a   revenue  of   25,000    francs,  emment  of  the  republic  to  put  on  record  an 

This,  however,  he  loftt  after  the  restoration,  but  order  in  councU  of  Charles  X.,  by  which  cer- 

remained  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.,  of  tain  liberties  were  conceded  to  the  Haytians, 

Charles  X.,  and  of  Louis  Philippe.    At  the  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  to  recog- 

death  of  Desohampa,  in  1825,  he  became  his  nize  the  sovereignty  of  France,  pay  $80,000,000 

successor  as  duef  surgeon  of  the  ChariUy  and  a  indemnity  to  the  white  planters  who  had  been 

member  of  the  institute  of  France.     His  best  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  exclude  every 

works  are,  TraiU  eamfUt  d'anatamie  and  TraiU  other  nation  from  trading  with  the  island.    The 

ds$  maladiei  ehirurgteaUiy  of  which  many  edi-  nation,  enervated  by  its  ffovemment,  dared  not 

tions  have  appeared  in  France^  and  translations  now  offer  tiie  resistanoe  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 

in  Oermany.  previous ;  and  Boyer  himseu^  submitted  to  the 

BOTER,  JxAN  PiKBBB,  a  mulatto  general  and  demand,  and  ordered  its  acceptance  in  a  secret 

president  of  Hayti,  bom  in  Port-au-rance,  Feb.  session 'of  the  senate.    He  contracted  a  loan  in 

2, 1776,  died  in  Paris,  July  9, 1850.    In  1792,  Paris  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  the  indem- 

in  connection  with  the  free  colored  population  nity ;  and  when  the  publication  of  the  facts 

generally,  he  joined  the  revolted  bfacjcs,  then  produced  insurrectionary  movements  in  various 

strugglingagamst  the  French  for  their  independ-  pjurts  of  the  island,  he  auenched  them  in  blood, 

ence.     When  the  Frendi  gave  up  Fort  St.  The  legislative  assembly,  convoked  under  the 

Nicolas  to  the  Euf^lish.  Boyer  fought  against  pressure  of  fear,  in  due  time  confirmed  his  ac- 

them,  and  distinguishea  himself  in  the  defence  tion,  converting  the  indemnity  into  a  national 

of  the  fort  of  Biroton,  and  in  other  dangerous  debt,   and   decreeing  extraoniinary  taxes  to 

enterprises.     Soon   after,  Tonssaint  TOuver-  cover  it    Boyer  pro^eded  to  issue  paper  mon- 

ture,  chief  of  the  blacks^  separated  from  tiie  ey,  and  introduce  various  impositions ;  but  the 

mulattoes,  and  Boyer,  Potion,  and  others,  re-  independence  of  Hayti  was  saved  by  the  oppo- 

tired  to  iVance.     Boniq>arte,  then  first  con-  sition  of  England  and  the  United  States.    These 

sul,  gave  a  commission  to  Boyer,  witii  the  powers  declared  that  they  would  not  recognize 

rank  of  a  captain,  in  the  expedition  fitted  out  Hayti  as  an  independent  government  if  her  tar- 
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iffwaBto  beMgolitad  tijOQiimiefdal  trestiM  l>idlt^biitthef<niiier«mlvaoes]iiosfcofihii»iBter- 

witi^  France,  or  by  IVenoh  decrees.    Bot  the  eedng  ob}ectB  of  the  plaoe,  the  old  manor  house 

national  prosperity  was  d88tax>7ed  under  the  ofthe  King  family,  now  converted  intoabarrack, 

financial  pressore  created  by  the  indemnity  to  and  the  mins  of  the  CSstercian  abbey  of  Boyle^ 

France,  of  which,  howeyer,  soon  neither  inter-  a  noble  stroctore,  founded  in  the  12th  oentoiy. 


est  nor  principal  ooold  be  paid.    Disorder,  op-  and  reduced  to  its  present  state  in  1695  by  the 

pression,  and  misery  i^vaiiedeYerywhere;  the  sddiera  of  the  ean  of  Tyrone.     In  the  new 

government  neiUier  asked  from  Uie  ohambera  a  town  is  a  handsome  sessions  hooae,  sorromided 

yearly  budget^  nor  presented  to  them  any  by  a  fine  area,  <^®  ^^^  ^^  whioh  is  fbimed  by 

aoooont  of  the  pnblio  ezpenditiunM.     Finally,  a  orescent    The  other  bnildings  of  note  are 

in  1842,  an  insorrection  took  place.    Boyer  was  the  bridewell,  2  or  8  schools,  a  dispensaiy,  a 

overthrown,  and  ob%ed  to  seek  refdce  in  Ja-  workhouse,   a  chmroh,  and  seversl   rJiapelsL 

maica,  where  he  resided  mitil  the  revolution  of  There  are  4  principal  streets,  2  of  which  axe 

Feb.  1848  led  him  to  suppose  he  nUght  find  hi  very  crooked,  and  ul  ill-kept.   There  aiealew 

France  a  more  congenial  abode.    He  settled  in  unimportant  manufactories  of  coarse  frie»  and 

Paris  with  his  funily,  and  Hved  there  ae-  flannel,  for  domestic  consumption  -only.    This 

duded  from  the  world  until  his  death.  town  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union,  and  the 

BOTER,  PnsBX  Dkbis,  a  IVench  theologian,  seat  of  several  courts.  The  Irish  '^  Annab  of 
bomOct  19, 1766,  diedin  Paris,  April  24^1842.  Boyle."  compiled  about  1246,  and  extending 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1700,  and  during  the  from  A.  D.  420  up  to  that  period,  have  been  pub- 
revolution  lived  in  retirementin  the  mountains  lished  in  Latin  and  in  En^^ish. 
ofBouergue.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1800,  and  BOTLE,  Biohabd,  ^' the  great  earl  of  Cork," 
became  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  8t  bomOct.8,1566,atOanterbuxy,in£ng^d,died 
Sulpice.  The  members  of  that  seminary  were  Sept.  10. 1644.  He  was  bom  a  commoner,  and 
dispersed  by  the  emperw  in  1811 ;  but  on  the  educatea  for  the  law,  but  having  lost  his  pai^ 
restorolion  of  Louis  XYHI.,  in  181^  he  re-  ents,  his  resources  were  so  slender  ihaX  he 
Bumed  his  professmhip.  Otie  of  his  principal  became  clerk  to  8ir  B.  Manwood,  chief  baron 
works  is  aire<^ed  against  the  philosophic^,  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  Kot  sedng  here 
theological,  and  political  opinions  of  T^nmAnnaJM.  any  prospect  of  advancement,  he  threw  up  his 
The  revolution  of  1880  sent  him  again  to  ^e  situation  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  from  very 
mountains,  but  he  returned  to  Paris  after  writ-  small  beginnings  he  became  a  person  of  some 
ing  a  defence  of  social  order  acpiinst  modem  note  about  t£s  court.  His  marriage  to  a 
carbonarism.  ladv  of  fortune  increased  his  importance,  his 

BOTLK    a  central   ooun^   of  Kentucky,  wim  bequeathing  him  a  landed  estate  worth 

bonndedN.  E.  by  Diok^s  river,  a  branch  of  the  about  $2,600  a  year.    His  abilities,  and  the 

Kentucky,  and   comprinng   an  area  of  180  growth  of  his  possessions,  raised  him  iq»  a 

square  mi  W    It  has  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  a  host  of  enemies  and  detractors ;  and  the  re- 

finely  diversified   surface,  underlying   which  hellion  of  Munster  reduced  him  to  poverty, 

are  extensive  beds  of  limestcme.    Seven  mao-  He  returned  to  England,  and  visited  Ireland 

adamised  roads  meet  at  Danville,  the  coun^  again  in  the  suite  of  the  eail  of  Essex.    But 

seat,  and  a  railroad  connects  it  with  Lexington,  hu  presence  renewed  the  malice  of  his  do- 

Hie  staples  are  grain,  hemp,  hay,  and  tobacco,  tractors,  who.  having  brought  fbrmal  diaii^ 

and  in  1860  the  productions  amounted  to  689,-  against  him,  ne  attended  before  the  Sn^ish 

708  bushels  of  Ixulian  com,  108,846  of  oats,  807  privy  council,  and  pleaded  his  canae  with  such 

tons  of  hemp,  1,600  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  force  before  Elixabeth  in  pers<»i,  that  the  queen 

29,981  of  wooL    There  were  10  grist  mills,  took  him  into  favor.    He  was  made  den  of 

4  tanneries,  16  churdies,  1  newspaper  offloei  the  council  of  Munster,  and  presently  bon^t 

and  668  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Formed  considerable  estates,  which  he  colonized  with 

in  1841,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Boyle^  Protestant  tenants,  and  managed  so  well  as  to 

chief  justice  of  Kentucky.     Pop.  in    1860,  call  forth  a  remark  from  GromwelL  that  had 

9,116,  of  whom  8,424  were  slaves.  there  been  an  eari  of  Cork  in  eacn  county, 

BOTLE,  a  town,  parish,  and  barony  on  the  there  had  been  no  rebellion.  Alter  a  series 
river  B^e  in  Ireland,  108  miles  K.  W.  of  of  minor  promotions,  in  1620  he  was  created 
Dublin.  The  barony  is  now  divided  into  2  earl  of  Cork,  and  in  1681,  lord  hi^  treasurer 
parts,  the  more  northern  bearing  tiie  name  of  of  Ireland,  which  office  was  made  hereditary 
%oyle,  and  the  other  that  of  French  Park,  in  his  family. — ^Roobb,  6th  son  of  the  pre- 
The  parish  has  a  diversified  surface  dotted  ceding,  bom  April  26,  1621,  died  Oct.  16, 
with  small  li^es,  and  comprises  a  large  extent  1679,  known  as  Lord  Broghifi  during  the  pro- 
of improved  and  well-eultivated  land.  It  con-  tectorate,  and  earl  of  Orrery  in  the  reign 
tains  Lord  Lorton^s  demesne  of  Rockingham,  of  Charles  II.  He  was  won  to  the  canse  of 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  country,  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland  by  CromwelL 
8  miles  K.  W.  of  Carriok-on-Shannon,  and  1  at  a  period  when  he  was  known  to  be  engaged 
mile  from  Lou^h  Key ;  Pop.  in  1861,  8,488.  in  favoring  the  return  of  Charles  H.,  and  was 
The  river  Bojle,  here  crossed  by  2  bridges,  of  material  assistance  in  reducing  Ireland  to 
flows  through  it,  dividing  the  old  from  the  subjection.  After  the  protector's  death,  he  was 
modem  portion.    The  latter  is  the  more  nestly  one  of  Bichard  Cromwell's  privy  conndl,  but 
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fliTm^ther«0t(Mratioiiof  Charl60n.,b7'wliom  after  him  an  orrery  by  Qeorge  Graiham,  the 

he  was  created  earl  of  Orrery. — ^Robbbt,  an  inyentor,  althongh  it  is  said  by  Br.  Jonnson 

eminent  philosopher,  bom  at  lismore  Castle,  "that  the  whole  merit  of  inventing  it  belongs 

Ireland,  Jon.  25,  1626,  died  at  London,  Dec  to  Bowley,  a  mathematician  of  Ochfield.''— 

80,  1691.     He  learned  to  speak  Latin  and  JoHsr,  only  son  of  the  precedinxr,  bom  Jan. 

IVenoh  whfle  yet  a  child,  in  the  honse  of  his  2,  1707,  oied  Nov.  16,  1762.    Se  sacceeded 

fiither,  the  earl  of  Cork.    In  1685  he  went  to  his  father  in  the  honse  of  lords  in  1781,  and 

Eton,  where  his  father^s  friend,  Sir   Henry  constantly  opposed  the  administration  of  Sir 

Wotton,  was  prorost;  in  1688  trayelled  with  a  Robert  Walix>ie.    Bat  he  was  fond  of  retire- 

tator  to  Geneva.    He  retomed  in  1644,  en-  ment  and  of  literary  pnrsnits.     He  resided 

riched  with  a  knowledge  of  Italian  and  mathe*  some   time   in    Irelimd,   and   was   acquaint- 

matics.    Being  left  heir  to  a  good  estate,  he  ed  with  Swift,  and  in  1782  published  "Be- 

devoted  his  time  to  physical  inqniries,  and  marks"  on  his  life  and  writings.     He  was  a 

was  one  of  the  fonnders  of  a  dnb  which  after*  volnminoos  author,  edited  the  dramatio  works 

ward  became  the  roval  society.    In  1654  he  and  state  papers  of  his  great-grandfather,  Pliny's 

left  his  manor  at  Steilbrid^  to  reside  at  Oz-  letters,  the  "Dfe  of  BoMrt  Gary,  earl  of 

ford,  nearer  his  scientific  friends.    It  was  here  Monmouth,'*  and  wrote  in  the  "  World/'  the 

that  he  improved  the  air-pump,  made  his  im-  ^^  Gonnoisseur,"  and  the  *'  Gentleman's  Maga- 

mortid   discoveries  in  pneumatics,  and  gave  zine." 

the  first  hints  of  a  theory  of  colors.     Amid  BGYLSTOK,  Kioholaa,  an  American  meri* 

the  most  multifarious   philosophical   ezperi-  chant,  and  bmefactor  of  Harvard  college,  bom 

ments  and  publications,  which  exerted  a  great  in  1716,  died  in  Boston  in  1771.    He  bequeathed 

and  beneficial  influence  upon  science  in  England  to  the  university  £1,500  to  found  a  professorship 

and  in  the  world,  he  also  wrote  many  rel&ous  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.    John  Qnincy  Adams 

papers,  having  become,  from  thorough  study  of  was  installed  first  "  Boylston  "  professor,  June 

the  original  Scriptures,  an  earnest  Ghristian.  12, 1806. — ^Wabd  Nicholas,  also  a  benefactor 

He  instituted  an  annual  course  of  public  lee-  ofthesameuniversity,  and  son  of  the  preceding, 

tures,  known  as  *'  Boyle  lectures,"  upon  the  bom  1750,  died  in  1828.    In  the  year  1800  he 

evidences  of  Ghristdaoii^;  bore  the  expense  of  gave  to  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  college 

translating  the  New  Testoment  into  Malay ;  re-  a  valuable  collection  of  medical  and  anatomic^ 

warded  the  translator  of  Grotius's  De  Veritate  books,  and  made  provision  for  its  perpetual  in- 

into  Arabic,  and  bought  a  whole  edition  for  dis-  crease, 

tribution  in  the  East ;  contributed  largely  to  the  BOYLSTONf  Zabbdcl,  a  physician,  and  the 

grinting  of  the  New  Testament  in  Turkish;  and  first  who  practised  inoculation  for  the  small- 
1  shoi^  spent  about  $5,000  per  annum  for  mis-  poz  in  America,  bom  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
flionary  entemrisee  of  this  kmd,  in  addition  to  1680,  died  in  Boston,  March  1,  1766.  In  1721, 
the  labors  of  his  pen.  He  was  universally  loved  when  the  small-pox  appeared  at  Boston,  the 
and  respected  mr  the  purity,  modesty,  and  attention  of  the  faculty  was  called  by  Gotten 
energy  of  his  character ;  an  energy  the  more  Mather  to  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which 
remarkable  from  the  delicacy  of  his  ordinary  had  been  just  introduced  into  western  Europe, 
state  of  health. — Ghablbs,  bom  at  Ghelsea,  With  the  exception  of  Br.  Boylston,  however, 
Aug.  1676.  died  Aug.  28, 1781.  He  was  the  they  treated  the  communication  wiUi  disdain. 
2d  son  of  tne  second  earl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland,  He  commenced  the  practice  in  his  own  family, 
and  was  graduated  at  Ghrist  Ghuroh,  Oxford,  and  they  having  been  brought  safely  through 
An  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  the  pre-  the  disorder,  beean  to  extend  it  The  opposi- 
fiace  of  which  contains  a  disparaging  allusion  tion  was  genersi;  it  was  treated  as  a  crime,  as 
to  Richard  Bentley,  having  been  published  the  wilful  spreading  of  a  mali^ant  poison,  as 
under  his  name,  he  beoame  complicated  in  the  a  blasphemous  interference  with  the  disposi- 
faxnoQB  controversy  which  arose  on  the  subject  tions  of  Providence,  and  extending  that  affliction 
of  the  epistles  between  the  eminent  Gambndge  from  which  all  good  men  were  praying  to  be 
scholar,  and  between  Atterbury  and  other  db-  relieved,  because,  as  it  was  doubtless  a  judg- 
tinguished  scholars  of  Oxford.  (See  Bshtlet,  ment  of  God  on  the  land  for  their  rina,  to 
BioHASD.)  In  1700,  Mr.  Boyle  was  elected  to  endeavor  to  remove  it  would  only  expose  the 
parliament  In  1708  he  succeeded  to  the  title  (tf  people  to  still  heavier  infiictions.  The  exasper- 
earl  of  Orrery.  He  entered  the  army,  and  served  ation  became  so  great,  that  the  doctor  was  in 
as  nuijor-general  under  Marlborough  m  Flanders,  some  danger.  Six  of  the  ministers  came  out 
and  luter  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  was  sent  solemnly  in  Mb  support,  and  the  practice  ap- 
as  envoy  to  the  states  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  poved  itself.  In  1721  and  1722  he  inocu- 
and  raised  to  the  Enslish  peerage  with  the  lated  247  persons ;  89  were  inoculated  by  oth- 
title  of  Lord  Boyle.  Under  George  I.,  he  was  ers ;  of  the  whole  number,  only  6  died.  Dur- 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  but  in  1722  ing  the  same  period,  of  5,759  who  had  the 
was  confined  6  months  in  the  tower  for  high  disease  in  the  natural  way,  844,  or  nearly  one- 
treason,  as  an  accomplice  in  Sayer's  plot.    In  seventh,  died. 

the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  amused  himself  BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  formed  by  the 

with  philosophical  subjects.    The  instrument  oonfiuence  of  several  small  streams,  in  the 

ezhibitii^  the  planetary  revolutions  was  ctdled  southern  part  of  Meath,  whence  it  has  a  N.  £• 
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oonna  to  the  town  of  NaTU,  where  ft  ie  Joined  the  MoeblteB  and  the  Kdomitew,  and  at  the  anV 

hj  the  Blackwaten    After  this  it  flows  nearlj  Ject  of  prophetao  demmdatlon  both  bj  Jere- 

£.  to  Drogfaeda  on  its  left  bank^  and,  4  mika  miah  and  Amos.    Bosrah  in  modeni  timea  be> 

below  that  citf,  falls  ijito  the  Irish  seai  about  eame  the  see  of  an  arohbiahop,  and  later  tiie 

10  miles  S.  of  Dunany  point,  the  soathem  head-  ehief  seat  of  the  Kestorian  church.    Bat  it  is 

land  of  Dandalk  bay.    It  is  famous  lor  the  de-  emphatically  a  roin ;  not  more  than  a  doaen 

cisire  battle   fought   July  1,  1690,  between  liunilies  inhabit  it    "Boarab  shall  become  a 

William  IIL  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  com-  desolation,  a  r^roaoh,  a  waste,  and  a  corse.** 

bined  force  of  English,  Dutch,  and  allied  de-  B0ZZABI8,  jCaboo,  son  of  GOiristo^  aonof 

tachmenta,  of  almost  every  Protestant  kingdom  George,  a  Suliote,  of  a  chieftain^s  flunily,  bom 

in  Europe,  and  the  ez-mon«rch  James  IL,  with  in  1789,  died  Aug.  20, 1888.    He  was  early  in- 

an  invadiog  French  and  Irish  refugee  army.  Tolved  in  revolulionary  movements  and  pro- 

BOTSE,  B0T8,  or  Bois^  Jomr,  one  of  the  Jects,  and  was  obliged,  at  the  beginning  of^the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible  under  Jamea  present  century,  after  the  ftll  of  8ulL  to  escape 
I.,  bom  at  Nettleshe^  Suffolk,  Jan.  8, 1660,  to  tlie  Ionian  islanda,  where  he  united  with  oth- 
died  Jan.  14, 1648.  When  James  L  directed  a  er  exiled  Armatolic  chieftains,  and  took  part  in 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  he  the  fhiitleas  attempt  at  revolution,  set  on  fisot 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  translators,  and  not  in  1806  by  the  Bussians,  then  at  war  with  Tor- 
only  executed  his  own  task,  which  was  the  key.  When  the  trei^  of  Tilsit  restored  tiie 
Apocrypha,  but  also  that  of  one  of  the  others.  Ionian  islands  to  the  Aench,  and  deprived  the 
He  was  also  one  of  the  6  who  met  at  station-  Greeks  of  any  hopes  of  immediate  deliveranoe^ 
ers'  hall,  to  revise  the  whole,  which  task  they  Marco  entered  the  French  service  as  a  sergeant 
performed  in  9  months,  having  each  from  the  in  an  Albanian  regiment^  in  which,  ako,  hia 
company  of  stationers  80  shillings  a  week.  He  flkther  and  unde  served  as  ju^on.  In  1818  he 
afterward  assisted  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  publish-  became  a  member  of  the  Atmria^  a  aoo&atj 
ing  the  works  of  St.  Ohrysostom.  Being  in  formed  to  promote  national  regeneration,  and 
ffreat  poverty,  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  made  embracing  tbe  most  prominent  Greeks.  Whan, 
him  prebendsJ7  of  his  church  in  1615.  He  in  1820,  the  Albanian  chieftain,  AU  Pasha,  took 
left  a  mass  of  MSS.  at  his  death,  one  of  which,  arms  against  the  Porte,  he  invited  to  his  aid  the 
on  the  text  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Acts^  exiled  Suliotes,  and  Baazsris  with  800  followera 
was  published  in  1665.  repaired  to  Epiras  to  fight  against  the  Otto- 

BOTTAGA,  or  Buttaqua,  a  Portuguese  ar-  mans,  having  first  obtained  from  Ali,  by  trealj, 

chitect,  died  about  1628.    He  built  the  fortifi-  the  restoration  of  the  mountains  of  SolL    Li 

cations  of  Arxilla  and  Tankers,  but  his  chief  1821  the  insurrection  against  Turkey  became 

work  was  the  magnificent  convent  of  Belem.  general,  and  Bozzaris  fou^t  desperately,  though 

BOZMAN,  Jobs  Lbxds,  an  American  histo-  in  gencm  unsnccessfolly,  in  combinatimi  with 
rian  and  Jurist,  bom  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  25,  the  Eni^ish  and  Americsns  who  had  banded 
1767.  died  there  April  28, 1828.  He  was  ^rad-  themselves  together  for  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
uatea  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  The  only  exception  to  this  general  ill-snoceas,  was 
1788,  studied  law  in  London,  and  afterward  his  taking  of  Remussa,  and  compelling  a  Turk- 
practised  that  profession  in  his  native  state,  ish  pasha,  at  the  hesd  of  1,800  men,  to  lay 
where  for  several  years  he  acted  as  deputy  down  his  arms  and  surrender  at  dlMretion ;  in 
attomey-generaL  His  legal  reputation,  now-  compensation  of  whidi,in,the  fii^wiqg  year, 
ever,  rests  upon  the  various  law  tracts  which  he  lost  the  flower  of  uie  Greeks  ttiid  nilhel- 
he  published  from  time  to  time,  as  legal  ques-  lenes  in  a  desperate  effort  to  ravictoal  the  for- 
tions  arose  in  the  courts.  He  wrote  a  "' Histori-  tress  of  Snli,  after  a  day's  terrible  fighting  at 
cal  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Prime  Erionero.  He  was  diswpointed  in  exposing 
Causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  in  which  he  the  continued  alliance  of  the  Albanians,  but 

Enused  Washington,  and  condemned  Frank-  didnot  cease  offensive  reparations  till  in  July, 

n;  but  it  was  suppressed.     During  the  ad-  1822,  the  Mai  battle  of  Peta  destroyed  the  ^1^ 

ministration  of  Washington  and  the  elder  Ad-  of  the  Greek  and  Philhellenic  soldiers.     He 

ams,  he  wrote  much  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  then  threw  himself  with  600  Suliotes,  into  lOa* 

and  at  a  later  period  in  Dennie's  '^Portfolio.*'  solonghi,  in  which,  by  various  sorties,  strata- 

In  1822  he  published  at  Washington  an  essay  gems,  and  negotiations  he  maintained  himself 

on  the  colonization  society,  in  which  he  dis-  against  repeated  attacks  till  the  end  of  the 

cussed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  races.    His  campaign.    On  the  reonmnisation  of  the  Ckeek 

literary  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his  "  History  army,  m  1828,  when  Mavrocordato  aasumed 

of  Maryland,  from  the  earliest  settlement  in  1688,  the  supreme  command,  western  Hellaa,  ocm- 

to  the  Restoration  in  1660,"  a  posthumous  sistingofThessaly,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  ^fito- 

work,  published  in  1886,  under  the  auspices  of  lia,  was  assigned  to  tne  Suliote  Boxxaris;  whUe 

the  general  assembly  of  that  state.  eastern  Heflas,  including  Doris^  Pho^na,  Lo- 

BOZRAH,  BosTSA,  now  Busbah,  an  ancient  oris,  BoBotia,   and  Attica,  fell  to  the  lot  of 

Syrian  city,  situated  on  an  oasis  of  the  Arabian  the  celebrated  partisan  Odysseus,  or  UlyssesL 

desert,  and  now  an  Arabian  pashalic.    It  is  76  At  the  end  of  June,  in  this  year,  the  latter  chief 

miles  S.  S.  E.  of  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus,  severely  defeated  one  of  the  main  bodies  of  the 

It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  town  both  of  Turks,  under  Mehemet  Pash%  at  Thermopyle ; 
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a  fsw  days  later  he  etonned  the  TorkiBh  oamp^  blihoprio  of  li^ge,  on  the  S.  by  the  ooonties  of 
between  the  andent  rites  of  Thebes  and  liva-  Kamnr  and  Hainault,  and  on  the  W.  by  Flan- 
dia,  and  again,  on  July  17,  routed  the  Ottomans  ders  and  Zealand.  The  Menapii  and  Tnngri 
with  iMrodigiona  slanghtw  on  the  plains  of  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  conn- 
OhflSronea.  These  events,  connected  as  they  try.  By  the  Romans  it  was  made  part  of  the 
were,  in  the  imagination  of  all  men  who  ad-  province  of  Gkdlia  Belgica.  The  IVanks  settled 
mired  patriotism,  and  were  scholars  enough  to  m  it  in  the  5th  centmy.  In  the  partition  of 
know  any  thing  of  the  old  Persian  wars  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  it  formed  part  of  the 
Greece,  with  the  glories  of  that  first  straggle  kingdom  of  Anstrasia,  and  firom  978  to  1005, 
for  the  liberty  of  Earope,  as  against  oriental  was  joined  to  the  dnchy  of  Lorraine.  When 
despotism^  raised  a  flame  throughout  Ohris*  Duke  Otho  of  Lorraine  died  childless  in  1005, 
tendom.  This  enthusiasm  was  still  more  ve-  Godfrey,  count  of  Ardennes,  was  acknowledged 
hemently  excited,  when,  on  Aug.  20,  the  by  the  emperor  Henry  U.  as  duke  of  Brabant 
padia  of  Scutari,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  The  crusaaer,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  duke 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  of  of  Brabant  until  he  went  to  Palestine,  when 
Agra&,  and  was  threatening  to  pour  down  the  fief  was  sequestrated  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  forces  uponwfitolia,tomakecon<}ue8tof  the  it  passed  into  several  hands.  In  1349,  Duke 
long  defendMMissolonghi,  was  surprised  at  mid-  John  m.  received  from  the  emperor  the 
night  in  his  camp  at  Earpenisi,  under  the  foot  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  accordmg  to  which  no 
of  Mount  Tymphrestns,  by  Marco  and  Oon-  Brabangon  could  appeal  to  a  higher  court  of 
Btantine  Bozzans ;  the  former  of  whom,  with  a  judgment  than  that  of  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
handful  of  500  Snliotes,  fought  his  way  to  the  Duke  John^s  eldest  daughter,  Joanna,  be- 
very  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief^  and  was  queathed  the  duchy  to  her  nephew,  Anthony, 
killed  by  a  random  shot,  while  making  the  id  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
pasha  of  Delvino  his  prisoner.  The  victory,  (1405).  Duke  Anthony  fell  on  the  French  side, 
nowever,  was  decisive ;  the  Turks  lost  all  their  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  With  PhiUp,  the 
artillery,  standards,  and  baggage,  and  were  fol-  younger  brother  of  Anthony,  tiie  line  of  the 
lowed  up,  until  the  rout  was  complete,  by  dukes  of  Brabant  terminated  (1429).  Brabant 
Gonstantine,  while  Marco,  dying  in  the  mo-  passed  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bursundy^d 
ment  of  a  victory,  which  he  believed  to  be  de-  remained  an  integral  part  of  the  duchy  of  bur- 
dsive  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  ez-  gundy  until,  in  1484^  Maximilian,  empeojpr  of 
claimed,  **  Gould  a  Suliote  leader  die  a  nobler  Germany,  married  Mary,  the  heiress  of  (jnarles 
death  ?  '*  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy.    Brabant  then  passed 

BRA,  a  Sardinian  province  of  Alba  in  the  under  the  dominion  of  the    house  of  Aus- 

district  of  GonL  on  the  Stnra,  and  capital  of  tria.      The  emperor   Gharles  Y.   left  it  to 

the  commune  of  the  same  name,  containing  a  his  son  Philip  U.  of  Spain,  to  which  crown  it 

gymnasium,  metal  foundMies,  and  8  churches,  thenceforwara  belonged,    in  the  revolt  of  the 

Pop.  11,500.     The  environs  produce  nlk  of  Netherlands,  Brabant  was  among  the  first  to 

excellent  qualitv.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  join,  but  was  not  successful  in  its  efforts.    At 

Turin  ana  GonL   The  town  was  caUed  Braida  thejpeace  of  Mllnster  (1648),  the  northern  part 

in  the  middle  ages,  conanered  in  1552  by  Duke  or  Bois-le-Duc.  was  abandoned  to  Ihe  Unitea 

Emanuel  Philibert^  and  in  1628  the  fortified  Provinces^  and  received  the  name  of  North 

eastle  was  converted  intoaxxmvent  for  Gapu-  Brabant;  at  the  same  time  the  provinces  of 

chin  friars.  Antwerp  and  Mechlin  were  cut  off  from  the 

BBAB ANQONNE^  the  national  hymn  in  the  ancient  limits  of  the  duchy,  and  erected  into 

Belgian  revolutioh.     The  words  are  by  the  separate  territories.    The  remaining  part  was 

yonng  French  actor,  Jenneval,  who  died  in  called  thenceforth  South  Brabant,  and  remained 

1880  on  the  battle-field  near   Berdiem,  and  as  part  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 

whose  mother  received  from  government  an  Spanish  crown,  until  the  extinction  of  this  line 

annual  allowance  of  nearly  $500.    The  muMc  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 

is  by  the  Belgian  musician.  Van  Gampenhout,  when  it  rererted  to  Gharles  YL,  afterward  em- 

who  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chapcd-mas-  peror  of  Germany,  and  was  thenceforward 

ter,  and  presented  with  a  gold  snuff-box  by  known  as  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 

the  king.    The  verses  of  the  Brabanyonae  end  Both  Brabants  were  conquered  by  the  French 

with  the  stanza:  arms  in  1794,  and  unitea  to  France.    North 

£amUtaauahrUir9rtMff&^  Brabant  was  changed  into  the  French  depart- 

SwfarbreiUtamsHl  ment   of  Bouches-du-Rhin.     South   Brabant 

BBABANQONS,  a  class  of  adventurers  and  was  formed  into  the  departments  of  La  Dyle 

lawless  soldiers  in  the  middle  ages,  ready  to  and  Deux-N6thes.    At  the  congress  of  Vienna 

fight  for  pay  on  either  ode  and  in  any  quarter.  (1814).  both  Brabants  were  taken  from  France, 

They  derive  their  name  from  Brabant,  the  and  given  to  the  king  of  Holland ;  but  at  the 

chief  nursery  of  these  troops,  and  were  partic-  revolution  of  1830,  South  Brabant  joined  the 

ularly  notorious  in  France  m  the  12th  century,  revolt  of  the  provinces  which  had  formerly 

^  BRABANT,  DucHT  of,  one  of  the  andent  m-  been  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  it  has  since 

visions  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  while 

Holland  and  Qelderland,  on  the  £•  by  the  arch-  North  Bral>ant  remains  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
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HoQflnd.-— NoBTH,  %  prormoei^Holliiid;  ana  pc^pet,  bavlng  senred  not  leiB  tli«&  8  popM  bi 

aboat    2,000    sqiiaro   miles;    pop.   in   1867,  the  same  capadty.    On  the  appearance  of  the 

409,678 ;  divided  into  SI  oantonB,  and  8  arron*  plague  at  Borne  in  14S0,  he  withdrew  to  Flor- 

disaementa^  Boia-le-duo,  Breda,  and  MndboTen;  enee,  where  he  was  ohosoi  ohaiMellor  8  years 

capital,  Bois-le-Duo ;   number  of  members  of  afterward,    ffia  '^  History  ef  Florence  ^  (trans- 

the  proTincial  assembly,  43 ;   of  deputies  to  lated  by  hia  son  Jaoopo  firmn  Latin  into  Ital- 


the  national  assembly,  7.  The  principal  rivers  iaa)  comprises  the  penod  from  1850  to  1455. 
are  the  Mease,  the  Dommel,  and  the  2  rivers  Among  his  most  finisoedprodnctiGns  is  his '^Diar 
Aa.  There  are  nmnerons  canals,  of  which  that  logne  on  Nobility."  His  writings  are  on  moraL 
ci  Breda  is  the  principaL  Agricnltore  is  in  an  philosophical,  and  controverriiu  subjects,  and 
advanced  condition,  notwithstanding  the  hn-  comprise  many  translationa,  orations,  and  kt- 
midity  of  the  soil  Tn^  pastorage  ii  bad  along  the  ters,  the  latter  deriving  pecoliar  interest  from 
hanks  of  the  Mense,  but  better  in  the  interior,  their  reference  to  contemporary  life.  His  worin 
Mutton,  poultry,  bees,  game,  and  fish  are  abun-  have  not  yet  been  properly  collected,  the  Basel 
dant  Pme  is  uie  principal  tree;  of  minerals  the  edition  of  1588  being  conddered  imperfecta 
country  is  entirely  destitute.  The  prosperity  His  biogrnphy,  written  by  the  Bev.  William 
of  the  linen,  cotton,  cutiery,  and  porcelain  mann-  Shephera  (Liverpool,  1803),  was  traodated  into 
factures,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  is  Italian.  German,  and  iVench. 
great,  and  the  inhabitants,  although  slow  to  BBAOE,  Ohablbb  Lobivcl  an  American 
adopt  innovations,  are  distinguishM  for  their  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Litchfield,  Gooin., 
laboriouanees  and  frugality,  and  the  country  is  in  1836,  was  graduated  at  Tale  coUege  in  1847, 
free  from  beggars  and  paupers.  One-half  of  the  after  which  he  was  for  a  few  months  engaged  as  a 
population  is  Protestant,  the  rest  belon^g  to  school  teacher.  He  then  entered  the  theologi- 
the  Boman  and  Jewish  persuasions. — SoimL  cal  department  of  Tale  college,  fit>m  which  he 
the  metropolitan  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  aubeequentiy  removed  to  the  Union  theoloffieal 
on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  £.  seminary  of  New  Tork,  where  he  completea  the 
by  D6ge  and  Dmburg^on  the  8.  by  Hainault  usual  course  of  study  and  preparation  for  the  min- 
and  Namur,andontheW.  by  East  Flanders.  The  istry,  and  has  since  hem  a  recoaaized  puUic 
population  of  South  Brabant  is  83828S8,  on  an  preacher.  He  has  never  connected  himadf;  how- 
area  of  about  1,369  sauare  miles.  The  inhabi-  ever,  as  a  deigyman,  with  any  sector  churchy  but 
tants  wremostiy  Oatholic.  A  part  speak  Flem-  preaches  in  whatever  pulpit  is  offered  to  him, 
ish  and  others  Walloon.  The  soil  is  flat,  and  in  nis  discourses  invariably  relating  to  tiie  praoti- 
some  places  wooded.  It  is  watered  by  the  cal  application  of  generally  received  rdigioos 
Dyle,  tne  Demer.  and  the  Sonne.  The  climate  opinions.  While  in  the  Kew  Tork  t]ieological 
is  rather  moist,  out  healthy.  The  agriculture  aohool,  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visitii^ 
is  of  the  first  quality,  the  land  being  cultivated  prisons,  alms-houses,  and  hospitals,  preadiing 
like  a  garden.  The  products  are  rye,  wheat^  and  otherwise  endeavoring  to  bracmt  their  in- 
oil-seed,  and  buckwheat,  but  littie  firuit  Cat-  mates.  In  1850  he  made  a  pedestrian  journey 
tie  are  reared,  mostly  oxen  and  horses ;  so  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  also  visiting  the 
bees.  Its  manufactures  are  of  woollen  and  cot-  Bhine,  Belgium,  and  Paris.  An  account  (tf  a 
ton  stuffs,  linen,  Brussels  lace,  leather,  hats^  part  of  the  Journey  in  Ebg^d  was  afterward 
playing  cards,  tobacco,  starch,  brandv,  paper,  publiahed  by  one  of  his  companions,  under  the 
and  oil.  South  Brabant  is  intersected  by  sev-  titie  of  "  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 
eral  railroads  and  canals.  Fanner  in  England.'^    In  the  autumn  of  the 

BBAOGIANO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  same  year  he  went  to  Hamburg,  and  examined 

about  35  miles  fromBome,  on  the  west  shore  of  with  great  interest  and  care  ue  reformatoiy 

the  lake  of  Braociano ;  pop.  about  3,000.    It  has  institutions  of  that  dty.    The  winter  was  stu- 

iron  works ;  in  the  vicini^  are  thermal  springS|  diously  spent  at  the  university  of  Berlin.    In 

and  a  large  baronial  castie  of  the  15tii  century,  the  summer  of  1851  he  proceeded  into  Hunga- 

BBACK^IOLINI,  Pocraio,  one  of  the  early  17,  and  having  visited  several  persons  suppom 

revivers  of  classical  learning  in  Italy,  bom  to  sympathise  with  Kossuth,  ne  was  arrested 

Feb.  11,  1880,  at  Terra  Nuova,  near  Aresso,  at  Grosswardein,  and  brought  to  trial  before  a 

died  in  Florence,  Oct.  80, 1459.     la  1414  he  court-martial  as  a  spy.    The  trial,  thon^  aum- 

attended  Pope  John  XXII.  as  apostolic  seore-  mary  in  character,  was  protracted  by  want  o 

tary,  at  the  council  of  Constance.  Lil416heun-  evidence,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  by 

dertook  the  laborious  task  of  searching  tiie  the  discharge  of  a  fellow-prisoner,  of  dandea- 

ancient  monasteries  for  manuscripts,  and  sue-  tinely  communicating  a  knowledge  of  his  sito- 

ceeded  in  recovering  7  orations  of  Oicero,  and  ation  to  the  Hon.  Oharlee  J.  MoGurdy,  then 

a  great  number  of  other  classical  writings,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Vien- 

Having   impoveridied   himself  in   these   re-  na.    An  order  for  his  immediate  conveyance  to 

searches,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Cardinal  Vienna  was  at  once  deroatohed,  and  be  aoon 

Beaufort  to  go  to  Engltuid,  but,  disappointed  obtained  his  liberty.     He  afterward  visited 

in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  and  In  tiie  literary  Switzerland,  England,  and  Ireland,  giving  q>e- 

atmosphere  of  the  country,  he  returned  to  cial  attention  to  schools,  prisons,  and  refbnna- 

Italy  in  1421,  and  again  became  apostolic  secre-  tory  institutions.     Beturning  to  the  United 

tary  to  Martin  Y.  and  to  several  succeeding  Sti^  in  1853^  he  became  interested  and  — 
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dated  in  fh^bendvolent  labors  of  ilieSer.llir,  cAtr,  As  compared  with  some  other  blind 
Pease,  among  the  most  degraded  class  of  the  deaf  nrates,  whose  history  has  been  recorded 
city  of  New  York.  In  the  n>rin^  of  1859  he  Within  a  few  years  past^  she  does  not  seem  pes- 
published  ^'  Hungary  in  1861,"  which  was  soon  sessed  of  any  eztraordmary  abilities,  and,  but 
afterward  reprinted  in  England.  While  en-  for  her  misfortone,  would  probably  have  passed 
gaged  in  the  benevolent  operations  started  by  as  a  yery  ordinary  woman.  In  all  that  con- 
ID*.  Pease,  he  also  took  an  aotiye  part  in  a  kind  cems  the  ontward  and  physical  nature,  she 
of  Sunday  schools^  called  "Boys'  meetings,"  manifests  much  intelligence;  she  sews  yery 
intended  especially  for  tiie  benefit  of  yagrant  well,  threading  her  needle  readily  with  her 
or  street-wandering  children.  His  energies  at  fingers  and  tonsue ;  she  makes  most  of  her 
length  became  almost  exdusiyely  devoted  to  own  dresses,  which  she  is  very  particular  to 
this  portion  of  the  community,  and  by  Ids  have  in  the  latest  fashion ;  does  a  large  amodnt 
labors  through  the  public  press  and  lectures  in  of  sewing  for  otibers ;  selects  her  own  clothes 
the  churches,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  in  the  laundry,  and  irons  them  carefully;  is 
the  formation  of  an  association  called  the  chil-  very  neat  and  particular  in  her  dress,  and  ex- 
dren's  aid  society,  for  the  transferring  of  desti-  hibits  marked  habits  of  order.  Her  temper 
tnte  and  vagrant  children  found  in  the  streets  has  lost  much  of  its  asperity  during  her  ren- 
te well-selected  homes  in  the  country.  Of  this  dence  at  the  ai^lum,  and  she  is  now  generally 
society  he  is  still  the  secretary  and  principal  amiable  and  kmd  to  her  associates.  She  ex- 
agent.  The  society  has  also  established  indus-  hibits  a  marked  aversion  to  gentlemen,  and 
trial  schools  and  lodging  houses  for  newsboys  avoids  the  male  pupils  and  teachers,  except  2 
and  others.  It  employs  at  present  15  agents  or  8  of  the  older  teachers,  to  whom  she  has 
and  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  about  $12,000  become  attached.  She  possesses  great  tenaci- 
a  year.  In  tne  various  schools  affiliating  with  ty  of  memoiy,  and  nice  powers  of  discrimina- 
it^  more  than  1,000  girls  are  reflulariy  in-  tion.  She  distinguishes  readily  articles  belong- 
structed,  and  several  hundred  youSiful  street  ing  to  any  person,  and  if  left  in  her  care  wul 
traders  are  brought  under  favorable  influences  give  them  to  no  one  but  the  owner.  She  keeps 
at  its  lodging  and  reading-rooms.  More  than  herself  apprised  of  the  progress  of  time,  days, 
4,000  chudren  have  been,  through  its  agency,  weeks,  and  months,  and  notes  the  return  of 
furnished  with  rural  homes^  and  put  under  the  Sabbath,  of  which  she  often  avails  herself 
training  for  habits  of  methodical  inaustry.  In  to  eojoy  some  delicacy,  which  she  has  reserved 
1858,  Mr.  Brace  published  "  Home  Life  in  (3er*  during  the  week.  In  her  intellectual  education 
many."  A  journey  in  northern  Europe  in  she  has  never  made  much  progress.  A  few 
1850  furnished  the  materials  for  his  "  l^orse-  facts  have  been  acquired,  a  few  lessons  learned, 
folk  "  (New  York,  1857),  a  description,  with  but  they  were  soon  forgotten.  Nor  has  her 
copious  statistics  and  personal  adventures,  of  moral  development  been  so  satisfactory  as 
the  religious,  social,  and  political  condition  of  would  have  been  desirable.  It  is  doubtM  if 
tiie  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  she  possesses  any  distinct  idea  of  Ood.     She 

BRACE,  Jonathan:  an  American  judgCL  has  some  notion  of  a  resurrection,  but  proba- 
bom  Nov.  12, 1754^  at  Harwington,  Gonn.,  diea  bly  a  vague  one ;  nor,  though  the  effbrt  has 
at  Hartford,  Aug.  26, 188T.  He  graduated  at  often  been  made,  can  her  dormant  curiosity  be 
Yale  coUe^  in  1779 ;  studied  law,  and  es-  roused  to  inquire  for  the  author  of  the  natural 
tablished  himself  in  practice  in  Yermont ;  after  objects  of  which  she  has  some  knowledge. 
5  years  he  removed  to  Oonnecticut,  and  n>ent  Still,  limited  as  is  her  knowledge  of  what  seema 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  lor  a  the  alphabet  of  reli^on,  she  is  not  wanting  in 
long  timejudge  in  the  county  and  the  probate  manifestations  of  the  moral  sense.  She  seems 
ootSts.  He  also  served  as  representative  botli  to  have  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  while 
tn  the  state  and  the  natdonid  legialature,  and  tenacious  of  her  own  rights,  die  wm  not  know- 
was  for  9  years  mayor  of  Hartfora.  in^ly  invade  those  of  others.     She  is  never 

BRACE,  JuuA,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  bom  gtulty  of  theft,  falsehood,  or  deliberate  wicked- 
at  Newington,  Clonn.,  in  1806.  She  lost  both  ness,  and  at  tiie  bedside  of  the  sick,  few  are 
flight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  4  years  and  more  gentle  and  thoughtful  than  she. 
5  months,  and  soon  forgot  the  few  words  BRAOHIOPODA,  BBAomopODB  (Gr.  Ppa- 
flihe  had  learned  to  speak.  At  the  age  of  18  x^r,  an  arm,  irovr,  a  foot),  one  of  the  class 
she  entered  the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf  of  molluscs,  named  by  Ouvier  from  2  long; 
and  dumb  at  Hartford,  then  under  the  care  of  ciliated  arms,  which  prqject  from  the  side  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Qallaudet,  in  which  institution  she  the  mouth,  and  with  whidi  they  create  currents 
has  remained  (with  the  exception  of  one  year  that  bring  them  food.  By  De  Blainville  and 
passed  in  Boston)  until  the  present  time.  Owen  they  were  called  pallidbrainchiata^  from 
Never  prepossessing  in  her  appearance,  and  at  paUiumf  a  mantleu  and  IranckiOf  gills,  the  deli- 
her  admission,  in  consequence  of  over-indid-  oate  mantle  covenng  tlie  body  oonstltutingthe 
gence,  selfish,  sullen,  and  exacting,  her  case  was  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  animals.  They 
one  of  great  difficulty.  The  existence  of  the  are  bivalve  sndl-fish,  ^bOPering  from  the  con- 
triple  infirmity  under  which  she  labored  was  ohiferss  in  the  valves  b^ng  uways  unequal; 
hardly  known  at  that  time,  and  she  was  re-  yet  they  are  symmetrical  and  equal-sided.  By 
garded,  consequently,  as  a  p^chological  curi«  the  dd  natonuists  thej  were  commonly  called 
rou  m.— 89 
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lampaisi.  or  ''lamp-AhelU,*'  from  the  resem*  popflg  ttt^wtftig  paMio  tchoolg.  Yalaoofkul 
bianco  or  their  form  to  that  of  the  anti^iie  in  1865,  $1,566,082.  Oapita!,  Augusta;  pop. 
knorpa;  the  hole  for  the  wick  in  these  being  8,908,  840  being  aUyea. 
rqpreeented  in  the  shell  by  the  cnrred  beak  of  BBAOEENBIDGS,  Hxhbt  K.,  an  Americas 
the  yentral  valye,  through  which  the  organ  Jurist  and  diplomatist^  bom  in  Pittsbing,  Pa., 
passes  by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  May  11, 1786.  At  7  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  any  sabetance.  The  brachiopodA  all  belong  alone  to  St  Geneyieve,  La.,  to  learn  the  Frendi 
to  salt  water.  They  are  fonnd  attached  to  language.  At  20,  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
eorals.  to  other  shells,  and  to  the  under  sides  commenced  practice  in  Somerset,  Maryland, 
of  shetTing  rocks.  They  are  met  with  in  very  In  1811  he  descended  the  Mississippi  in  a 
deep  water,  being  drawn  np  sometimes  frran  keelboat,  steam  not  being  then  in  nsci  and  soon 
the  Dottom  several  huidred  feet  below  the  sor-  received  the  i^pointment  of  deputy  attorn^- 
Cmm.  They  endure  all  kinds  of  climate;  and  general  for  the  territory  of  Orleans,  afterward 
in  the  duration  of  genera  from  the  remotest  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The  next  year  be  was 
geological  periods,  no  other  class  exhibits  such  •  made  district  judge,  although  only  28  years  of 
ft  stability  of  chancter.  The  earliest  forms  of  age.  This  obliged  him  to  learn  the  Spanish 
animal  life  were  the  Unguis  of  the  lowest  fos-  law  and  language.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
siliferous  rocks.  The  genus  has  continued  he  corresponded  with  the  govemm^it  giving 
through  all  the  long  series  of  formations  during  them  some  valuable  informaticxi,  and  after- 
which  multitudes  of  otiber  forms  have  oeen  in-  ward  wrote  a  history  of  the  war,  which  was 
trodnced  and  spread  through  an  immense  tranalated  into  French  and  Italian.  He  took 
number  of  species,  sU  of  which  have  long  since  an  active  part,  in  ooi\{unction  with  Mr.  day, 
dis^»peared,  leaving  no  type  of  their  family  in  in  behalf  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
existence;  but  the  ancient  fruoiily  of  lingula  is  dependence  of  the  South  American  republics, 
still  met  with  in  the  Pacific;  and  the  terebra-  Beiside  other  productions,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
tula,  whidi  was  introduced  in  periods  nearly  under  the  name  of  an  "American,''  addressed 
as  remote,  has  its  representatives  living  in  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  president,  which  was  re- 
many  parts  of  the  worid.  Of  the  class,  about  published  in  England  and  Fruice,  and  being 
70  recent  species  are  known ;  but  of  the  fossil,  supposed  to  express  the  views  of  the  American 
more  than  1.000  extinct  species  have  been  government,  was  replied  to  by  the  duke  of 
described.  They  constitute  a  large  proportion  San  Carlos  the  Spanish  minister.  He  was 
of  the  shells  found  so  abundanlay  throughout  named  on  tne  commission  to  the  South  Amm- 
the  Kew  York  ^stem,  as  the  spirifers,  pro-  can  republics,  which  sailed  in  the  frigate  Ckm- 
duotflB,  atrypsB,  strophomenad,  dec.  ff^^^  l^^o>  1817,  and  on  his  return,  published 

BBACHISTOOHBONOUS  curve  is  the  title  his  ''  Voyage  to  South  America,"  which  was 

given  by  John  Bemouilli  to  a  curve  in  which  said  by  Humboldt  to  contain  an  ^^extraordi- 

a  body  would  slide  in  the  least  possible  time  nary  mass  of  information.''    He  entered  Hor- 

from  one  point  to  another.    It  is  a  cycloid;  Ida  in  1821  with  General  Jackson,  to  whom 

and  the  attempt  to  prove  this  led  Lagrange  to  bis  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Danish 

invent  the  calculus  of  variations.  languages  and  usages  recommended,  him,  and 

BBAOHMANN,  Ldisb  Kabounb,  a  German  in  May  was  appointed  judge  of  the  western 

aothoress,  whose  selected  poems  were  published  district^  in  which  office  he  remained  for  10 

St  Lupsio  in  1824,  chiefly  known  by  her  ao-  years.    Removing  in  1882  to  Pittsburg,  he  be- 

enudntance  with  Kovalis  and  Schiller^  bom  at  came  an  active  politician,  and  in  1840  obtuned 

Bochlits,  Feb.  9, 1777,  was  of  a  morbid,  senti-  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  the  year  after  was  named 

mental  diq>osition.  which  caused  her  to  com-  a  commissioner  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 

mit  suicide  at  Halle,  Sept  17, 1822.  His  political  writings  have  been  numerous. 

BBAGHYOUBA  (Gr.  0paxvty  abort,  and  ovp«r,  BRAOEENRIDGE,  Hugh  Hstbt,  father  of 

a  tail),  a  tribe  of  crustaoeous  animals  of  the  the  preceding,  an  American  author  and  judgCL 

order  dMopoda^  or  homobranchia.    They  are  bom  near  Oampbelton,  in  Scotland,  in  1748,  dlea 

distinguished  from  the  macroura,  or  long-tailed  inPhiladephia,inl810.  AtSyearsofagehecame 

tribe  of  this  order,  by  the  shortness  of  the  withhis  father  to  this  country,  fitted  himself,  with 

caudal  extremity  and  its  simple  stracture  with  the  sssistance  of  a  clergyman,  for  Princeton  ool- 

few  Joints.    The  crabs  belong  to  this  tribe,  lege,  while  working  upon  a  farm  in  Ae  interior 

lobsters  and  shrimps  to  the  macroura.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  supported  himself  through 

BRACKEN,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  border-  his  coUegiate  course  by  teaching.    In  coi^uno- 

ing  on  the  Ohio  river.    It  is  drained  by  the  tion  with  Philip  Frenean,  he  composed  and  de- 

Korth  fork  of  Licking  river,  and  has  a  soil  livered  for  a  graduating  part  a  poem,  in  the 

generally  fertile  and  productive.    It  covers  an  form  of  a  dialogue,  on  the  ^^  Rising  Glory  of 

area  of  200  square  miles,  was  organized  in  America.^*     He  became  tutor  in  the  coUege, 

1796,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  small  creek  studied  divinity,  and  was  a  chaplain  in  the  oon- 

which  rises  in  it     In  1850,  the  productions  tinental  army.    He  soon  relinquished  the  pul- 

were  870,026  bushels  of  Indian  com,  62,818  pit  for  the  bar,  edited  for  a  time  the  "  United 

of  oats,  2,129,870  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  18,660  States  Mamrine  ^'  at  Philadelphia,  established 

of  wool    There  were  12  com  and  flour  mills,  himself  at  Pittsburg  in  1781,  participated  with 

10  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  15  churches^  8nd500  Gallatin  in  what  was  known  as  the  whiskey 
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ioAirraotioii,  and  was  appointed  in  lf99  one  ot  BBADFOBD,  a  market  town,  eottnty  of 

the  Jndgea  of  the  supreme  ooart  of  the  state,  Wilts,  England,  on  the  river  Avon,  107  miles 

which  office  he  held  till  his  death.    His  ^'  Mod-  from  London  hj  railroad ;  pop.  in  1851,  4,240. 

ern  Chivalry,  or  the  Adventoresof  Captain  Far-  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  noted  for  pro- 

rago,"  is  an  admirahle  humorous  and  political  ducing  hroadcloths. 

satire,  and  has  heen  especially  popular  through-  BRADFORD,  a  market  town  and  parliamen- 
ont  the  West.  The  first  portion  was  published  tary  borough  of  Yorkshire,  Enj^land,  sending  2 
at  Pittsburg  in  1796,  and  was  republished  in  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  in  1851, 103,778. 
Philadelphia  in  1846,  with  illustrattons  by  Dar-  It  is  219  miles  from  London  by  railway.  The 
ley.  The  second  nortion  was  published  10  years  parish  of  Bradford  is  large  and  very  pojjulous, 
after  the  first,  ana  both  were  issued  together  in  mcluding  several  other  towns.  In  its  vicinity 
1819.  Braokenridge  was  a  fine  dassical  scholar,  are  the  celebrated  iron  works  of  Low  Moor 
eminent  fbr  social  wit,  supported  Jefferson,  was  and  Bowling,  known  everywhere  for  the  supe- 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and  wrote  rior  quality  of  their  productions  and  their  pen- 
many  miscellaneous  essays  and  fugitive  verses,  derous  castings.    Bradford  itself  is  one  of  the 

BRACT,  in  botany,  a  leaf  growing  at  the  principal  seats  of  the  worsted  manufacture^ 
base  of  a  flower-branch.  It  is  usually  a  small  Doth  in  yarn  and  in  piece.  The  town  is  well 
and  imperfect,  often  lanceolate,  leaf;  and  some-  built,  beautifully  situated  at  the  union  of  d  ex- 
times,  as  in  the  commmi  dogwood,  a  number  of  tensive  vallep,  with  picturesque  scenery  in 
bracts  are  crowded  together  around  the  base  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  the  ad  van- 
a  corymb  or  umbel,  and  form  an  involucre.  tage  of  many  ancient  and  excellent  schoolar 

BRACTOKT,  Hbnbt  db,  lord  chief  iustice  of  The  Airedale  college  for  the  education  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  m.,  died  prob-  Independent  ministers  is  at  Underclifie,  near 
ably  about  the  year  1273.  He  was  educated  Bradford,  and  a  Wesleyan  seminary  for  minis- 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Ox-  ters'  sons  at  Woodhouse  Grove ;  and  about  5 
ford,  and  about  1244  was  made  one  of  the  miles  frcnn  tlie  town  is  the  Moravian  settle- 
itinerant  judges.    Ten  years  later  he  became  ment  of  Fulneck. 

chief  justice,  and  held  the  office  20  years.    He  BRADFORD,  Aldbnt,  an  American  writer, 

wrote  De  Zegilnia  et  Ooruuetudinihu  Anglua^  bom  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1765,  died  in  Bos- 

ene  of  the  earliest  English  law  books.  ton,  Oct.  26,  1843.    He  was  descended  from 

BRADDOCE,  Edwabd,  a  British  general,  Gov.  Bradford,  graduated  at  Harvai:d  College 

bom  in  Perthshire,  about  1715,  died  near  Pitts-  in  1786,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  congrega- 

bor^.  Pa.,  July  13,  1755.    Having  served  with  tional  church  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  for  8  years, 

distinction  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  book  trade  in 

he  was  in  1755  sent  to  tSke  charge  of  the  Boston,asapartner  of  the  firm  of  Bradford  and 

war  against  the  French  in  America.    He  set  Bead.    Leaving  trade  for  politics,  he  was  seo- 

out  soon  after  his  arrival,  oa  an  expedition  retary  of  state  in  Massachusetts  from  1812  to 

against  Fort  Duquesne.  Although  unacquainted  1824.    He  published  a  history  of  Massachusetts 

with  Indian  wamre,  he  disregarded  the  sugges-  from  1764  to  1820,  and  many  fugitive  pieces 

tions  of  Col.  WadiingtoiL  acting  as  his  aide-de-  at  different  times. 

camp,  fell  into  an  ambusn  of  ^ench  and  Indi-  BRADFORD,  Andbew,  an  American  printer, 

ans  near  that  fort,  July  9, 1755,  was  defeated  son  of  William  Bradford,  bora  in  Philadelphia 

with  great  loss,  and  being  mortally  wounded,  about  1686,  died  Nov.  23,  1742.    He  was  the 

diied  iSter  a  hasty  retreat  of  40  miles.  only  printer  in  Pennsylvania  from  1712  to 

BRADFORD,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Penn^l-  1723.     He  published  the  first  newspaper  in 

yania,  bordering  on  New  York,  and  comprising  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22, 1719,  called  the  '*  Ameri- 

an  area  of  1,170  square  miles.     The  north  can  Weekly  Mercury."    It  was  by  him  that 

branch  of  the  Susquehanna^  Tioga  river,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  first  employed,  on  his 

Towanda,  Wyaluung  and  S<4;ar  creeks,  are  the  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  in  1723.    In  1732  he 

principal  streams.    The  surface  is  uneven  and  was  postmaster ;  in  1735  he  kept  a  book  store 

thickly  wooded  with  pme,  hesoloek,  and  sugar  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Second  street. 

maple.    The  soil  is  good,  and  in  1850  produced  In  1738  he  removed  to  No.  8  South  Front 

871,148   bushels  of  corn,   801,675  of  wheat|  street,  to  a  house  which  in  1810  was  occupied 

510,176  of  oats,  322,316  of  i>otatoes  (tiie  great-  as  a  printing  house  by  his  descendant,  Thomas 

est  quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the  Bradford,  publisher  of  the  **  Trae  American." 

state  except  Phihidelphia  county),  74^028  tons  BRADFORD,   John,    an   English   martyr, 

of  hay,  1,590,248  pounds  of  butter,  and  193,-  burnt  at  Smithfield  after  a  long  imprisonment., 

891  of  maple  sugar.    There  were  58  churches,  July  1,  1555.    His  persecution  was  owing  to 

S  newspaper  offices,  and  11,333  pupils  attend-  his  eloq^uence  as  a  preacher.    It  is  said  that  he 

ing  public  schools.    Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and  was  so  impressed  by  a  sermon  by  Latimer  on 

sandstone  are  abundant^  but  lumber  forms  the  restitution,  that  he  restored  some  of  the  king^s 

chief  article  of  export.    The  county  was  formed  goods  which  he  had  dishonestiy  appropriated 

in  1810  and  called  Ontario ;  in  1812  it  received  while  at  Calais. 

its  present  name  in  honor  of  William  Bradford,  BRADFORD,  Wiluam,  second  governor  of 

attorney-general  of  the  United  States.    Gapita2|  Plymouth  colony,  bora  in  Yorkshire,  England, 

Towaada.    Pop.  in  1850,  42,881.  in  March,  1589,  died  May  9, 1657.    When  only 
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18  he  was  one  of  a  company  whicli  maSe  an  charged  the  Jmy  to  find  only  the  &ct  as  to  the 

attempt  to  go  oyer  to  Holland  for  the  sake  of  printmg,  Bradford  maintained  that  thej  were 

riter  rel^OQB  freedom,  hnt  being  betrayed,  to  find  sJso  whether  the  paper  was  really  eedi- 
was  thrown  into  prison.  After  a  second  tions,  and  that  '^the  jury  are  judges  in  law  as 
nnanccessfol  attempt  ne  at  length  Joined  his  well  as  the  matter  of  fact.''  He  was  not  con- 
brethren  at  AmsterdanL  He  engaged  in  the  victed,  bnt  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
plan  of  remoying  to  America  with  the  English  the  dominant  piffty  in  Philadelphia,  he  re- 
eongregation  at  Leyden,  and  sailed  in  the  first  moved  to  New  York  in  1693.  In  that  year, 
ahip.  upon  the  death  of  Got.  Carver,  in  1621,  he  printed  the  laws  of  the  colony.  Oct  16, 
he  was  elected  to  supply  his  place.  O^eofhis  1725,  he  began  the  first  newspaper  in  Few 
first  acts  was  to  adojpl  measures  to  confirm  the  York,  called  Uie  ^  New  York  Gazette."  In  1728 
league  with  the  Indian  sachem  Massasoit  In  he  established  a  paper  mill  at  Elizabethtown,  N. 
the  beginning  of  1622,  when  the  colony  was  J.  Being  temperate  and  active,  he  reached  a 
subjected  to  a  distressing  &mine.  a  threatening  great  age  without  sickness,  and  walked  about 
message  was  received  from  the  sachem  of  on  the  very  day  of  his  death.  For  more  than  50 
Harragansett  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  of  arrows  years  he  was  printer  to  the  government  of  Kew 
bound  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  The  gov*  York,  and  for  80  years  the  only  one  in  the 
emor  sent  back  the  skin  filled  with  powder  province. 

and  ball.    This  decisive  reply  finished  the  cor-       BRADFORD,  Williak,  attomey-gen»«l  of 

respondence.    TheKarragansettsweresoteni-  the  United  States^  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept 

fied,  that  they  returned  the  skin  without  even  14,1 755,  died  Aug.  28, 1795.   He  was  graduated 

inspecting  its  contents.    In  return  for  his  kind-  at  Princeton  college  in  1772,  and  commenced  the 

ness  and  attentions  to  Massasoit  in  a  dangerous  study  of  the  law.    In  the  spring  of  1776,  upon 

iUnessi  the  sachem  disclosed  to  the  colony  a  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 

dangerous  conspiracy  among  the  Indians,  and  he  joined  the  militia,  in  which  he  attuned  the 

it   was  suppressed.     It  appearing   that   the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL    In  consequence  of 

scarcity  of  their  provisions  grew  out  of  their  ill-health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  at  the  end 

i^tem  of  community  of  labor,  it  was  decided  of  2  years^  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

in  the  spring  of  1628  that  each  family  should  Philadelphia  in  1779.    In  1780  he  was  appoint- 

plant  for  itself  on  ground  to  be  assigned  to  it  ed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.    Under 

by  lot    The  internal  government  of  the  colony  the  new  constitution  he  was  api>ointed  a  judge 

was  founded  on  a  mutual  compact    The  first  of  the  supreme  court,  Aug,  22, 1791.    Upon 

legal  patent  or  charter  was  obtained  in  the  the  promotion  ofEdmundRiuidolph  to  the  office 

name  of  John  Pierce ;  but  in  1680  a  more  of  secretary  of  state,  he  received  from  Wash* 

comprehensive  one  was  issued  in  the  name  of  ington  the  appointment  of  attorney-general  d 

William  Bradford,  his  heir&  associates,  and  the  United  States,  Jan.  28, 1794.    In  early  lifift 

assigns.    In  1640,  the  general  court  reouested  he  wrote  some  pastoral  poems  in  imitation  of 

him  to  deliver  the  patent  into  their  hanos,  and  Bhenstone ;  but  his  principal  production  was 

npon  his  complying,  immediately  returned  it  an  ^^  Inquiry  how  far  the  Punishment  of  Dea& 

into  his  custody.    He   was  annually  elected  is  necessary  in  Pennsylvania." 
governor  as  long  as  he  lived,  excepting  five  years       BR ADL£ Y.  I.  A  southern  countv  of  Arkan- 

at  different  intervals,  when  he  declined  an  dec-  sas,  containing  958  square  miles,  and  traversed 

tion.    Though  without  a  learned  education,  he  by  Saline  river.    The  surface  is  genially  level, 

wrote  a  history  of  Plymouth  colony  from  1602  to  and  the  productions  in  1854  amounted  to  174,- 

1647.    On  the  retreat  of  the  British  army,  in  165  bushels  of  com,  8,684  of  wheat,  21,351 

1775,  the  MS.  was  carried  away  from  the  library  of  oats,  and  8,850  bales  of  cotton.     Capital, 

of  the  old  south  church  in  Boston,  and  after  hav-  Warren.    Pop.  in  1854,  5,191,  of  whom  1,908 

ing  been  lost  80  years,  was  recovered  and  printed  were  slaves.    II.  A  S.  £.  county  of  Tennessee, 

entireby  the  Massachusetts  historical  society  in  bordering  on  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  N.  £. 

1856.    Gov.  Bradford  had  also  a  large  book  of  by  the  Hiawassee  river,  and  comprising  an  area 

copies  of  lettera  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  of  about  400  square  miles.    The  surface  is  un- 

oolony,  which  is  lost    A  fragment  of  it,  how-  even,  and  in  the  south  mountainous.    The  soil 

ever,  found  in  a  grocer^s  shop  at  Halifax,  has  is  productive,  and  in  1850   yielded  594,698 

also  been  printed  by  the  same  society,  accom-  bushels  of  com,   151,419  of  oats^   84,662  of 

panied  by  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  wheat,    1,600    bales  of  cotton,    and   81,187 

of  New  England  in  verse.  pounds  of  butter.    There  were  22  churches,  and 

BRADFORD,  Wiluam,  the  first  printer  in  8,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Mudi 

Pennsylvania,  bom  in  Leicester,  England,  in  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with 

1659,  died  in  New  York,  May  28, 1752.   Being  a  extensive  forests.    Capital,   Cleveland.     Pop. 

QuakerJieemiflrat6dinl682orl688,andlanded  in  1850,  12,259,  of  whom  744  were  slaves, 
where  Philadelphia  was  afterward  built,  before       BRADLEY,  Jambs,  an  English  astronomy, 

a  house  was  begun.    In  1687  he  printed  an  bom   at   Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  March, 

almanac.    The  writings  of  George  Keith,  which  1692,  died  at  Chatford,  July  18,  1762.    For  a 

he  printed,  having  caused  a  quarrel  among  the  while  curate  and  rector,  he  cultivated  astaron- 

Quakers,  he  was  arrested  in  1692  and  imprison-  omy  in  spare  hours,  and  gained  the  friendship 

ed  for  libeL     On  hia  trial,  when  the  justice  of  Newton  and  Haliey,    In  1721  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  Saviliaii  professor  of  astaroiuniiT',  and  in  BRADSTBEET,   Johh,   nujor-general  in 

1727  published  his  brilliant  disoovery  of  the  America,  in  the  Britiah  servioe,  dieid  in  New 

aberration  of  light    Ten  yean  afterward,  he  York,  Oct  21,  1774.     He  was  in  1746  lien- 

pnblished  the  eqaallr  valuable  disoovery  or  the  tenant  governor  of  St  John's,  Newfoundland, 

nutation  of  tlie  earw's  axis.    In  1742  he  8uo>  In  1756,  when  it  was  considered  highly  impor- 

oeeded  Dr.  Halley  as  astronomer  royal,  and  in  tant  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Fort 

1752  he  reoeiyed  a  pension  in  consideration  of  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  he  was  placed  at  the 

the  **  advantages  of  his  astronomical  labors  to  head  of  40  companies  oi  boatmen,  raised  for 

the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain.'*  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  stores  from 

Up  to  1760  he  continued  indeilEiti^ble  in  the  Schenectady.     On  ms  return,  July  8.  1756, 

duties  of  the  observatory :  and  it  was  from  with  800  of  his  force,  he  was  attacked  nrom  an 

these   observations  that  Meyer  formed  his  ambuscade,  on  the  Ononda^  river,  but  repulsed 

tables  of  the  moon,  and  Bessel  drew  the  ele-  and  routea  the  enemy  with  j^reat  loss.     In 

ments  of  his  FundamerUa  AjUron/omim^  1758  he  commanded  a  fbrce  of  8,000  men,  in 

BRADSHAW,  Jomr,  president  of  the  court  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenao,  which 

which  tried  and  condemned  Oharles  I.,  sprung  was  surrendered  Aug.  27,  with  all  its  military 

from  a  good  Lancashire  frunily,  died  Nov.  2^  stores,  provisions  and  merchandise,  on  the 

1659.    He  was  made  chief  Justice  of  Chester  in  2d  dav  after  he  commenced  the  attack.     In 

1647,  promotedto  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  1648,  1764  he  advanced  with  a  considerable  party 

and  on  Jan.  10, 1649.  the  commissioners  for  toward  the  Indian  country,  and  made  a  treaty 

tryin^^the  king  chose  nim  for  their  president  of  peace  with  the  various  tribes  at  Presque  Isle* 

He  performed  the  duties  of  that  arduous  office  He  was  appointed  miyor-general  in  1772. 

with  great  digidty  and  self-possession,  sternly  BBADSxREKT,  Simon,  governor  of  Ifassa- 

and  perhaps  unfeelingly,  but  not  insolentiy  nor  ehusetts,  bom  in  lincolnjuiire,  England,  in 

savagely,  and  declared,  on  his  death-bed,  that  1608,  died  at  Salem,  Mass.^  March  27,  1697* 

if  the  king  were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  Bred  in  the  religious  £unily  of  the  earl  of 

again,  he  would  be  the  first  to  a^ee  to  it    He  linooln,  he  spent  one  year  at  Cambridge, 

was  rewarded  by  parliament  with  the  estate  and  became  steward  to  the  countess  of  War- 

of  Lord  Oottington,  the  chanoellorship  of  the  wick.   Upon  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter 

duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  tiie  office  of  preddent  of  Thomas  Dudley,  he  en^^aged  in  the  enter- 

of  the  counciL    He  opposed  OromweU's  elevn-  prise  of  founding  a  colony  in  Massachusetts — 

Hon  to  the  supreme  power,  and  on  his  assump-  was  chosen  assStant  in  March,  1680,  and  ar- 

tion  of  the  protectorate,  ne  was  accordingpiy  rived  at  Salem  in  the  course  of  Uie  summer, 

deprived  of  the  chief-justiceship  of  Chester;  He  became  secretaiy^  agent,  and  commissioner 

but  after  OromweU^s  deatii,  he  ootained  a  seat  of  the  united  colomes,  and  in  1662  was  de- 

in  the  council,  and  was  agsdn  elected  president  spatched  to  congratulate  Charles  11.  on  his 

Bradshaw  left  the  reputation  of  a  cold,  hard,  restoration,  and  look  after  their  interests.  From 

and  impassive,  but  upright,  conscientious,  ana  1678  to  1679,  he  was  deputy  governor;  then 

heroic  republican.    He  was  splendidly  buried  governor  till  1686,  when  the  diarter  was  an- 

in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  on  the  restoration,  nulled.    When  Andros  was  imprisoned  in  May, 

his  remains  were  torn  from  the  tomb  and  gib-  1689,  he  was  restored  to  the  office,  which  he 

beted  beside  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  held  till  tiie  arrival  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  in 

BBADSHAW,  William,  an  eminent  En^^  1692,  with  the  new  charter.    Without  brilliant 

puritan,  bom  at  Market  bosworth,  in  Leices-  talents,  his  integrity,  piety,  and  moderation  ob- 

tershire,  in  1571,  died  in  the  same  county,  tained  him  the  connaence  of  the  people.    He 

in  1618.    His  chief  claim  to  notice  as  an  an-  advised  the  surrender  of  the  charter  to  Charles 

thor  rests  on  a  smsU  treatise,  entitied  "  English  IL,  warily  distrusting  the  ability  of  the  colonists 

Puritanism,"  published  in  1605,  wMch  is  ^u-  to  resist ;  and  stiU  more  to  his  honor,  he  is  re-> 

able  as  a  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  membered  for  having  opposed  the  dtturions  of 

rigid  Puritans  of  his  time.  the  Salem  witchcraft 

^RADSTREET,  Amn,  a  New  Enj^d  po-  BRADSTBEET,  Socov,  mimster  at  Charlea- 

etess,  born  in  1612.  died  Sept  16, 1672.    She  town,  Mass.,  bom  in  1669,  died  Dea  81,  1741. 

was  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  He  was  spoken  of  by  Governor  Burnet  aa 

married  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet    Her  volume  one  of  the  first  literaiy  characters  and  best 

of  poems  was  published  in  London,  in  1650.    A  preachers  whom  he  had  met  in  America.    He 

more  complete  edition  appeared  at  Boston  in  was  so  subject  to  hypochondria  as  to  be  afrsid 

1678,  containing,  among  other  additional  com-  to  preach  from  the  pulpit,  but  spoke  from  the 

jjositions,  her  best  poem,  entitied ''  Contempla*  deacon's  seat,  without  notes,  usuall^f  upon  the 

tion.'^     A  8d  edition  was  published  in  1758.  vanity  of  earthly  things.    He  is  said  to  have 

She  was  the  mother  of  8  children,  to  whom  she  fUlen  under  suspicion  of  Arminianism. 

makes  the  following  allusion :  BEADWABDIN,  Thomas  suraamed  the  pro- 

I  bMi  dffht  Urds  hatehH  in  th«  nart  j  ^o^>^  doctor,  archbishop  of  Canterbm%  bom 

Four  oockB  there  were,  ud  hens  the  mt;  In  Chiohcster  in  1290,  died  in  1848.    He  was 

F!?5S**^iS!»rlM!^I^-*  ^*^  successively  professor  of  theology,  chanceflor 

Till  «t  left  they  felt  theirwijik  of  the  cathcoral  of  London,  confessor  to  £d- 

Mounted  the  treat  •adi«ix]iedto0iBa>  Ward  IIL,  and  finally,  in  1848|  archbishop  of 
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Oanterbiiry.     He  died  at  Lambeth,  40  dars  knaTes  and  1  aoe,  and  2  aoeB  and  1  knsre,  an 

afterward,  vithoat  having  been  able  to  taice  eoant  ft  aoeg.    The  nines  operate  in  the  same 

poflseMion  of  his  see.  waj.    The  third  stake  is  won  bj  the  person 

BBADT,  HuoB,  an  American  general,  bom  who  first  makes  np  the  eaids  in  his  hana  to  31, 

in  Northnmberiand  co.,  Penn.,  in  1766,  ctied  at  with  the  priyilege  to  draw,  or  not  to  draw,  m 

Detroit,  April  15, 1861.    He  entered  the  U.  8.  he  pleaaesw  from  the  pack, 

army  as  an  ensign,  March  7, 1792;  served  with  BBAGA,  a  district  of  Portogal,  in  the  pror- 

Wayne  in  Ms  western  expedition,  after  the  de«  ince  iji  Minho;  pop.  in  1854^  800,607.    The 

feat  of  8t  (Mr;  was  made  lientenant,  Feb.  capital,  of  the  same  name,  pop.  16,000,  is  Oie 

17SML  and  captain,  Jan.  8, 1799.    Having  after-  arohiepiscopal  see  of  the  pnmaie  of  PortogaL 

ward  left  the  military  service,  he  was  restored  the  Bracara  Angnsta  of  the  Bomans,  sajipoeed 

to  it  in  1808,  by  President  Jefferson,  who  then  to  have  been  fbnnded  in  206  B.  0.    It  was  the 

began  to  reform  tiie  army.    June  6, 1812,  ha  capital  of  the  Snevi,  and  one  of  the  most  cde- 

was  appointed  colonel  of  the  22d  foot,  and  led  brated  towns  in  the  early  Portogneee  monar- 

liJs  troops  in  the  hard-foogjxt  batde  of  Ohip«  chy,  but  lost  its  splendor  hj  the  maritime  dis- 

pewa.     They  were   ahnost  annihilated,  but  ooveries  and  the  erection  of  Lisbon  into  a  patri- 

displayed  the   greatest  courage,   Qen.  Boott  archate.     There  is  a  fine  cathedral,  bnUt  by 

Sing  in  his  report,  *^  Old  Brady  showed  him-  the  first  king  of  PortngaL  In  its  vicinity  is 
'  in  a  sheet  of  fire."  He  ^Usplayed  eqnal  the  remarkaUe  pilgrimaffe  chapel  of  Hie  Bom 
eoorage  at  ihQ  battle  of  Kiagm  Falls,  where  Jetui^  which  stands  on  the  smnmit  of  a  steep 
he  was  wounded.  He  was  retuned  in  service,  hil],  whence  there  is  a  magnificoitview  of  the 
on  the  reduction  of  the  army,  as  colonel  of  the  city,  and  of  its  picturesque  environa. 
2d  foot,  a  commission  he  held  until  his  death.  5BAGANQ A,  or  Bbaoabza,  a  district  of 
After  1885  he  was  in  command  of  the  depart-  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Moni8BL 
ment  of  wUch  Detroit  was  the  head-quarters :  Pop.  in  186i,  184,888.  The  capital  of  the  district, 
and  while  at  that  place  contributed,  in  no  small  of  the  same  name,  was  infonner  times  the  caiMtal 
degree,  to  the  pacmcation  of  tiie  frontier,  during  of  the  province,  and  is  a  ^laoe  of  ccmnderableim* 
the  Oanadiaa  troobles.  He  was  looked  on  by  portance.  It  has  the  nuns  of  an  ancient  castle^ 
the  army  as  one  of  its  fiU^hers.  He  received  2  one  of  the  finest  feudal  remains  in  PortogaL 
brevets,  as  brigadier-aenera],  July  6,  1822,  and  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  th«e  is  an  ezten- 
as  mi^-generaL  for  long  and  faithJhl  serrice,  sive  manufoctory  of  velveteens,  printed  csli- 
ICay  80^  1848.  Lnmediately  before  his  death,  ooes,  and  woollens.  The  Affandegaiscfoe  of  die 
the  chaplain  of  his  corps  vMted  him  and  sought  most  imnortant  inland  custom  houses  in  Por- 
to spesjc  to  him  of  religious  matters.  Ghen.  togsL  Bragan^  has  given  its  name  to  tiie 
Bra^  Mstened  to  him,  and  sidd,  *'  Sir,  that  is  present  royal  fianily  of  PortngaL  Pop.  about 
all  right:   my  knapsack,  however,  has  been  4,000. 

packMl,  and  I  am  ready  to  march  at  the  tuck  BBAGANCA,  Houbb  of,  the  present  reigniqg 

of  the  drum.''  house  of  Portugal,  derived  from  Afionso,  duke 

BBADT,  Nicholas,  a  versifier,  bom  at  Ban-  of  Brsgan^a,  a  natural  son  of  Joao  L  king  of 

don,  Ireland,  Oct  28, 1659,  died  at  Bichmond,  Portogal.    The  ccmstitution  <^  Lamego,  1139, 

sear  London,  May  20,  1726.    He  was  partly  declares  that  no  foreign  prince  can  succeed  to 

educated  at  Oxford,  and  partly  at  Trinity  col-  the  throne ;  consequently  in  1678,  on  the  death 

lese,  Dublin.    In  the  revolution  he  sided  with  c^  the  Portuguese  hero  Sebastian,  in  A&ica, 

Emg  William,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chi^  without  issue,  his  peojde  had  recourse  to  tiie  iQe- 

lains,  and  he  served  Queen  Anne  in  like  capa-  gitimate  line  of  Bragan^^   Philip  n.  of  Spain, 

eity.    In  1726,  just  before  his  death,  he  pub-  however,  claimed  the  throne,  ana  supported  bis 

Udied  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  long  rince  pretensions  by  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 

forgotten:  ako  a  tragedy,  and  numerous  ser-  who,  though  in  disgrace,  was  summoned  from 

mens.    Bis  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  mainlv  his  retreat  for  this  express  purpose.    In  1668 

rests  on  a  metrical  version,  in  coi^unotion  wita  the  Portuguese  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 

Fahum  Tate,  of  the  psalms  of  David.  the  line  of  Bragan^a  has  continued  to  rule  Por- 

BB AG,  a  game  of  cards,  deriving  its  name  tugal  till  the  present  time. 
firom  the  efforts  of  the  players  to  impose  upon  !BBAHAM,  John,  an  English  tenor  anger, 
the  Judgment  of  their  opponents,  by  boasong  horn  of  Jewish  parents,  in  London,  about  1774^ 
of  better  cards  than  they  possess.  As  many  died  there  Feb.  17, 1856,  ei:joyedahigh  reputa- 
persons  may  play  as  the  cards  wiU  supply,  the  tion ;  composed  several  operas,  and  excelled  as 
dealer  giving  to  each  player  8  cards,  turning  up  a  composer  of  popular  songs.  He  made  him- 
the  last  card  all  round.  Three  stskes  also  are  self  agreeable  in  society ;  changed  his  Jewish 
put  down  by  each  gamester.  The  first  stake  is  name,  Abraham,  into  Braham ;  became  a  con- 
taken  by  the  best  card  turned  up  in  the  deal-  vert  to  the  church  of  England,  and  amass^  a 
ing  round.  The  peculiarity  whidi  gives  the  considerable  fortune,  which  he  lost,  howev^, 
game  its  denomination,  occurs  chiefly  in  win-  by  unsuccessfal  specmlations. 
sing  the  second  stake.  Here  the  ^avesand  BBAHE,  Ttgho  ds,  a  Danish  astronomer, 
nines  are  called  '^braflgers,*' and  aU  cards  falling  descended  from  an  ancient  Scandinavian  fsm- 
into  the  hands  of  the  players  assimilate  to  Uy,  bom  at  Enudstrop,  in  the  old  Swedish 
these.    For  example,  1  knave  and  2  aces,  2  provinceof  Scania,  Dec.  4^  1646,  died  in  Prague^ 
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Cot.  18, 1601.    1*91)116  8  fitadent  at  Oopenha-  tine,  a  Boprome  court,  and  a  fear  share  of  shape 
gen,  aged  14,  an  eclipse  of  the  son  drew  nis  at-  and  bazaars.    Pop.  20,000,  among  whom  are 
tention  to  astronomy ;  and  2  years  afterward,  many  Greeks  and  Bulgarians, 
bemg  sent  by  his  nnde  to  Leipsio  to  study  law,  BRAHMA,  Bbahman  or  BsahmI,  BbIh* 
be  secretly  studied  astronomy.    In  1571  he  re-  vana.  Bbabmanism  Mso  written  Bbaohscanisic 
turned  to  Denmark,  and  began  to  make  astron-  and  IsBAmmnsM).    The  etymon  or  radical  of 
omy  bis  main  pursuit.    S^n  after,  the  kinff  these  terms  is  the  Sanscrit  briha^  or  vriha^ 
gave  him  the  island  of  Huen,  in  the  sound,  and  meaning  to  move  intensely;  hence  to  rais€^ 
a  sufSoient  stipend  for  his  support.    Here  the  extend,    rise,    grow,    produce,   create;   alliea 
first  stone  of  the  observatory  was  laid,  Aug.  to  the  English  brew^  breed.    Brahma  is  used 
1676.     After  the  death  of  King  Frederic,  he  to  designate   the   divine  cause  and   essence 
was  deprived  of  his  pension,  and  being  unable  of  the  universe.     Brahman  and  Brahma  de- 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  lus  observatory,  he  note  this  divine  cause  personified  as  one  of  the 
'                reluctantly  left  it.    He  went  to  Oopenhj^n,  Indian  IHmttrtti  or  trinity.  Br&hmanameanaa 
thence  to  Rostock,  and  finally  to  Prague,  where  prayer,  and  is  the  name  of  the  argumentative  and 
he  was  received  by  Rudolph  IT.,  and  a^ain  disciplinary  portion  of  the  Yedas.    Under  Brah- 
'                ftimished  with  means  for  observation,  but  died  minlsm  Europeans  understand  the  religion  id 
'                before  accomplishing  any  tiling  further.     Al-  Brahma.    In  the  absence  of  strictly  histori<»I 
though  an  accurate  observer,  he  was  supersti-  records,  the  origin  and  development  of  tibdg 
'                tious,  even  for  his  times,  and  a  man  of  hasty  creed  can  only  be  studied  from  certain  ancient 
I                temper.    His  observations  formed  the  basis  on  Sanscrit  works,  viz. :  1.  The  Yedas  (from  nd^  to 
'                which  his  friend  and  disciple,  Kepler,  estab-  know),  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Brab> 
lished  his  8  laws  of  planetary  motion.    A  new  ma,  preserved  by  tradition,  and  arranged  by  Yy- 
\               biography  of  Brahe  was  published  by  Pedersen,  Ssa.   They  are  in  8  parts :  the  Bi(f  Veda  or  B&k 
i               in  Oopenhagen,  in  1888. — ^The  most  eminent  F<k^  consisting  of  hymns  and  mantras,  or  mya- 
I               member  of  the  same  family,  in  modem  times,  tic  prayers;  the  Tajm  Veda^  in  2  sections,  tiie 
I               was  Count  Magnus,  bom  1790,  died  Sept.  16,  white  and  the  black,  on  religious  rites;  and  the 
I                1844,  who  occupied  high  stations  in  the  army  Soman  Veda,  with  prayers  in  the  form  of  songs. 
[               and  the  cabinet,  and  wastlie  intimate  friend  A4th  Yeda,  the  jl^roan  (from  a^Ao,  well,  and 
I               and  adviser  of  Bemadotte.  ri,  to  go),  is  usually  added ;  it  consists  mainly  of 
t                   BRAHILOY,  Brailofv,  or  Ibbaila  (Turk-  formulas  of  consecration,  expiation,  and  impre- 
t               ish,    Ibbahil),    the  capital  of  a  district  of  cation.    2.  The  Puranas  (from  purct,  ancient, 
f               the  same  name  in  European  Turkey,  the  prin-  and  ni,  to  get  or  be),  also  supposed  to  be  com- 
dpal  port  of  Wallachia.    It  is  situated  on  tiie  piled  bv  the  above-named  poet;  comprising  the 
lower  branch  of  that  river,  and  the  harbor,  pro-  whole  body  of  theology,  treating  of  the  creation, 
tected  by  a  small  island  from  the  ice  that  drifts  destruetion,  and  renovation  of  worlds ;  the  gen- 
down  the  river  in  large  quantities   in  win-  ealogy  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  rei^  of  the 
I               ter,    affords  security  to  the  shipping.     Ilie  Manus,  and  acta  of  their  descendants.    Thera 
I               trade  consists  in  the  produce  ofthe  country,  such  are  18  acknowledged  Puranas,  the  last  being 
as  barley,  wheat,  maize.  Unseed,  hides,  tallow,  the  Bhagavata,  or  life  of  Krishna,  by  some  con- 
timber,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  of  grun,  from  sidered  as  a  furious  work.    In  all  they  con* 
,                1,600,000  bush,  in  1888,  had  mcrettsed  in  1849  to  tain  400,000  stanzas.    The  Upapuranas,  or  mi- 
more  than  8,000,000  bush.,  of  the  value  of  about  nor  Puranas,  which  are  of  inferior  sanctity,  an 
$2,250,000.    The  entrances  of  vessels  in  1852,  also  18  in  number,  and  are  all  divided  into 
were  1,568,  of  the  burden  of  260, 621  tons,  and  the  mantras  and  brShmanas.    8.  The  Jjf^twAa  (light 
clearances  1,188,  with  164,901  tons.    Thisnum-  of  heavenly  bodies),   on   astrology  and  as* 
ber,  however,  decreased  in  1858,  owing  to  the  tronomy,  is  annexed  to  the  Yedas.    In  tha 
complication  with  Russia.    The  quality  of  the  Jyotisha  Oolebrook  finds  reason  to  assign  the 
'grain,  especially  Danube  maize,  has  been  of  ori^  of  the  Yedas  to  the  16th  and  14tn  oen- 
late  years  gready  improved  by  storing  it  in  dry  tunes  B.  0.  4.  The  ManaoadAarmai  eutra  (comr 
and  spacious  warehouses,  instead  of,  as  former*  pounded  of  Jfonu,  dhartna^  institute,  eaetra,  com* 
ly,  in  damp  pits.    The  trade  is  chiefly  conduct-  mand,  law),  a  system  of  cosmogony,  and  next 
ed  by  Greeks;  but  many  English  and  other  to  the  Yedas  in  antiquity.    5.  The  ItiAOea  (Ui' 
merchants  are  of  late  engaged  m  it.    Brahilov  ha,  traditional  instruction,  and  aea,  to  be),  an 
suffered  much  by  the  Turkish  wars  in  the  account  of  heroic  events,  such  as  the  2  great 
18th  century,  and  was  burned  by  the  Russians  epic  poems,  the  Hamayana  (fidma,  and  ofona, 
in  1770.     Afterward  it  was  restored  to  the  dwelling),  or  legendary  narration  of  the  deeda 
Turks,   but  surrendered  to  Russia,  Nov.  21,  of  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratiia,  king  of  Oude, 
1809.    Since  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  of  bom  at  the  close  of  the  second  age,  to  destroy 
Adrianople,  it  has  continued  to  form  part  of  Wd-  demons,  and  Ravana,  the  sovereiffu  of  Oeylon, 
lachia.  March  22, 1854,  the  Danube  was  crossed  written  by  Yalmiki ;  and  the  MaAabharatOf  at- 
here  by  a  division  of  the  Russian  army,  under  tributed  to  Yeda  Yyaaa,  in  18  cantos,  on  tlvs 
Gortchakofl^  and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  wars  of  liie  progeny  of  the  moon,  or  between 
it  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians.    The  town  the  fionllies  of  the  Kurus  and  Pandas.  (S«e  Bha« 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  now  many  fine  streets,  oavat  Grr  a.)    Both  the  Puranas  and  these  epie 
several  churches,  a  normal  school,  a  quaran-  poems  overflow  with  a  dhaotio  and  gigantio 
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m jtholofff ,  and  exhibit  a  medlej  of  oontendiDs  ettablisbed  fhemflelTes  bebreen  the  Hhiialagra 
sects.  The  people  to  whom  this  religion  ana  and  Yindbjra  mountains,  as  &r  as  the  Brahma- 
this  literatnre  bdong  are  the  Aryans  (from  pootra  river  and  the  golf  of  Bengal,  and  named 
or^O)  exceUenti  and  bonseholder,  a  name  ori-  this  region  AryaoarttOf  or  holj  land.  The 
gimdly  applied  to  the  Yaisja  tribe,  bat  after-  aborigines,  of  Turanian  origin,  were  either  oon- 
ward  to  tne  whole  nation),  of  liie  Oanoarian  ^uered,  and  named  Mleeh^eh'haehatU  (barb*- 
race,  and  spesking  the  Sanscrit  langnsge,  who  nans,  weak,  black  tribes),  and  Datyu*  (lost,  ene* 
emigrated  from  the  regions  about  uie  souroea  mies,  thieves,  ^),  or  dnVen  into  the  moontsiDs^ 
of  the  Oxus,  into  the  l^d  of  the  7  streams,  at  and  to  the  south  of  India,  where  thev  yet  exiat 
the  epoch  of  the  most  ancient  hymn-poetrr,  nnder  different  names,  such  as  Gonds,  BheelSi 
when  yet  free  from  Brahminic  trammels,  with*  Radshis,  Paundrakas,  Odras,  BraYirsa,  0am- 
ont  caste,  tending  flocks,  buovant  with  youth-  bojas,  Kiratws  ^  1*he  Draviras  are  now 
ftal  life,  eager  for  strife,  and  rued  by  patriarchs,  divided  into  Tamils,  Telugus,  Oanarese,  Msla- 
Their  gods  were  of  natural  srowth:  JDyo  or  ban^  Tslavas^  ^ec,  in  the  Deccan;  and  all  of 
Dyau  (Lat  diei^  the  light,  the  sky ;  Forofus  them  speak  languages  different  from  the  San* 
(ovpayor,  frt)m  ert,  to  endose),  the  ocean  of  light  scrit  Even  now  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
heaven.  The  poets  of  the  Yedas  afterward  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  nations  of 
produced  many  divinities ;  and  Y arana,  grow-  Hindostan ;  the  descendants  of  the  Aryans  hay- 
ing pole  in  the  backsround  of  the  inaccessible  ing  a  higher  forehead,  a  more  prominent  nose,  a 
heavens,  was  thus  hidden  behind  a  motley  more  powerful  framOi  and  lighter  complexion 
throng  of  newly  inyented  gods.  Indra  (from  than  tne  offspring  of  the  conquered  races..  In 
•ii,  supreme  power)  stepped  into  the  fore-  the  Mahabharata  the  Brahmin  is  called  white, 
ground,  as  god  of  the  air,  sundering  douds,  dis-  the  Eshattriva  red,  the  Yaisya  yellow,  and  the 
pdling  mists  and  droughts,  fighting  imd  con-  Soodra  bladL  Oolor  (Sanscrit,  «ama),  whidi 
cuering.  Agni  (Lat  ignu^  fire)  came  as  the  the  Portuguese  first  miscalled  cmta^  was  the 
hghtning  from  heaven,  consumed  the  sacrifice,  ground  of  the  first  division  of  the  whole  popu- 
and,  as  flame,  csrried  the  prayers  up  to  Uie  lation  of  India  into  classes  commonly  called 
other  gods,  and  became  the  priest  of  the  sods^  castes.  The  strife  between  these  2  dements  of 
and  the  god  of  priests.  iux>und  and  bdund  the  population  lasted  for  centuries,  and  is  oon- 
tiiese  great  gods  we  find  hosts  of  inferior  divini-  fbsedly  r^>orted  in  both  the  great  epio  poems 
ties,  such  as  the  IS  Adityoi^  forms  of  Swrya  (or  above  referred  to.  The  Vitpatu  (seniors,  patri- 
Sacitri,  PuBhan)^  or  the  sun;  the  twin  AninSf  arohs)  became  kings,  agricalture  succeeded  to 
ofbpring  of  the  sun;  the  gods  of  the  winds,  bucoUo  life,  and  various  empires  arose.  During 
storms,  and  of  other  natural  phenomena*  and  of  the  conquest  we  find  2  castes,  namdy,  the  Ary- 
the  dements;  beside  a  host  of  genii,  aemons^  ans  and  Soodras  (so  csUed  firom  an  aborigind 
and  other  fiuitssdo  oreaturesw  Vishnu  done  tribe),  or  rulers  and  servants.  The  more  power- 
occurs  in  the  hynms^  without  the  2  other  mem-  fnl  among  the  former  were  warriors  and  land- 
bers  of  the  Trimurtti.  Another  dement  of  this  owners,  and  called  themsdves  KAaUHyiu  Qatk^ 
religion  was  found  in  the  spirits  of  the  depart-  ^  to  divide,  to  eat),  and  separated  themsdves 
ed^  the  PUru  (Lat.  wUret^  ancestors),  who  re-  in  time  from  the  peaceful  white  men  who  were 
ceiTed  oblations  in  tine  abode  of  Yama^  the  first  called  Va49va$  (vm,  to  enter  fidds,  conunondty, 
mortal,  and  the  Judge  of  the  dead,  an  office  villagei).  At  last  the  men  who  had  performed 
which  he  probably  first  discharged  in  the  moon,  the  offices  of  rdi^on  for  the  Yispatis  (kings) 
and  afterward  in  hdl.  There  is  no  mention  of  and  Eahattriyss,  nnder  the  name  of  Puroluta 
regeneration  or  of  metempsydiosis  In  the  Vedas,  (pura$^  first,  and  Atto,  hdd),  or  the  priests  of  &nH 
duiough  there  are  passages  which  speak  of  mes  and  dans,  took  advantage  of  the  credulity  of 
souls  clad  with  the  breast-plate  of  Agni,  or  a  the  people,  and  in  process  of  time  made  them- 
spiritud  body.  There  is  as  yet  no  system  <Kf  sdvesnilers  over  all  other  castes.  From  saying 
cosmogony  or  of  theogonv.  Each  god  mdts  in-  prayers  {hrdhtnanai)y  they  became  important- 
to  almost  every  other ;  dl  being  the  inventions  by  the  increase  of  prayers,  which  were  the 
of  different  poets,  at  different  times,  amon^  dif-  more  resorted  to  the  more  the  whole  people 
ferent  tribes.  Not  only  red  thix^  but  simple  became  weaker  in  body  and  in  mind,  more  in- 
relations  of  things,  are  deified,  and  all  is  as  con-  dined  to  dream  than  act,  in  consequence  of  the 
frised  as  the  chaos  in  Ovid^s  '^Metamoiphoses,'^  effeminating  dimate  of  the  country.  Tradi- 
or  ss  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Yirtues  of  tiond  legends,  the  fimcifU  sacred  poems  of  the 
the  Romans.  While  yet  in  the  Pmi^aub,  the  severd  dans,  were  collected;  religious  ceremo- 
gods  of  the  Aryans  had  no  temples,  and  were  nies  multiplied;  the  priests  were  more  and  more 
regded  with  9oma  (the  sap  of  a$ckpia$  acida%  employed  to  beseech  the  gods  for  things  which 
mUk,  clsrified  butter,  and  the  like^  the  wor-  the  people  were  too  indolent  to  do  for  them- 
diippeiB  striking  regular  bargains  with  them  sdves,  or  to  procure  by  their  own  exertion, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  in  oondden^  The  contents,  fonn,  and  delivery  of  the  prayers, 
tion  of  vdue  received  in  the  shape  of  a  sacri-  and  the  mode  of  the  sacrifices,  must  be  of  a  char- 
fioe. — ^We  find  but  few  indications  of  the  reasons  aoter  to  please  the  gods ;  and  as  the  priests  done 
which  prompted  the  A^ans  to  wander  to  the  had  the  time,  knowledge,  and  expenence  which 
valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  time  of  were  required  to  induce  the  gods  to  grant  what 
their  migration  is  also  unknown.    At  last  they  was  asked  for,  they  became  masters  of  the 
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Sshattrijas.  We  read  Snakier  Veda  tliat^' the  |Mmima,primi]BV  orBOiilofthenniTer8e,a8the 

ffodfl  do  not  eat  a  saoriftce  offered  them  bv  a  mdetenninable  Tat  (that,  tiierefore,  and  hence; 

kiog,  withoat  apnrohita."  Thns  Porohitism,  be*  Lat.  ^ffo),  or  pure  eBsence.  as  the  principle  of  nA- 

ooming  hereditary  in  certain  families,  begot  the  tore.  This  was  before  botn  being  and  not-beinff, 

Brahminic  caste. — ^Aa  lon^;  as  there  were  ene-  immense  in  Svadha  (sel^  Lat.  mum  ipguni,  sen-' 

mies  to  be  snbdaed,  the  priests  upheld  the  war*  contained  associate  of  the  creator);  there  waa 

riors,  and  consecrated  tne  kings.    Thus  raised  nothing  ont  of  it  or  bejond  it,  bat  darkness  in 

i^ve  the  latter,  thej  began  to  sopphint,  and  darkness,  indistingoishable  water,  and  all  things 

at  last  openlj  to  assail  them,  for  the  lower  confosed  in  it  or  in  avam  (from  ava^  to  go,  con* 

castes  appear  to  haye  been  ill-treated  hj  the  tracted  into  aum  and  am),  the  mystic  name  of 

Eshattriyas.  PanunirfiDia(pfl»rattt,  axe,  ajudramOf  God,  prefiBcing  all  the  prayers  and  most  of  the 

delighting  in)  was  the  hero  of  the  priests  in  writings ;  compowided  of  the  8  symbols  A,  a 

this  straggle.    He  is  represented  by  them  as  the  name  of  Yishno,  U,  of  Siva,  and  M,  of  Brahm& ; 

6th  avatara  or  incarnation  of  Yishnn,  and  a  the  8  in  1.    This  essence  rested  in  the  vaoaity 

type  of  their  class ;  he  cleared  the  earth  21  times  which  bore  it,  and  the  world  arose  by  the  force 

of  the  Eshattriyas,  filling  with  their  blood  the  5  of  its  devotion  or  piety.    Edma  Qore^  desire) 

large  lakes  of  Samanta,  whenoe  he  offered  libar  arose  first  as  the  first  seed.    The  personified 

tions  to  the  race  of  Bhrign  {hkriitsh,  to  barn  in  BrahmA  was  abstracted  from  the  older,  absolate 

religioas  zeal) ;  one  of  the  10  Fr€^p<Uis^  lords  of  Brahma,  as  the  active  and  incarnate  deity.  The 

the  world,  and  after  having  conqaered  the  title  of  the  priests  was  not  tflJsen  from  Brahmfi^ 

whole   earth,  be   presented  it  to  the  priest  bat  their   own  appellation   of  praying  men 

Kiaayapa.    In  the  tradition  of  that  tremendoaa  (brfthmana  reciters)  was  bestowed  on  the  god ; 

strara;ie  occur  the  names  of  the  rival  priests^  in  other  words,  they  deified  themselves.    The 

one^isvftmitra,  who  had  become  a  Brahmin  by  people  said :  The  world  is  in  the  power  of  the 

dint  of  soperhnman  exertions,  and  Yasishtha,  Devas  (gods);  the  Devas  are  in  the  power  of 

a  Bhvigo.    By  that  victorj^  toe  Brahmins  de-  mantras  and  brahmanas  Sprayers),  and  these  are 

prived  themselves  of  the  military  prop  of  their  in  the  power  of  the  Brahmins;  therefore  these 

power ;  and  there  arose  horrible  anarchy  in  the  are  our  gods.    Brahmft  says  in  a  Parana:  " My 

state,  so  that  the  Mani  (saint)  Kasyapa  was  im-  gods  are  the  Brahmins;  I  know  of  no  being 

Slored  by  the  earth  to  free  it  from  these  disor-  equal  to  you.  O  Brahmins,  by  whose  moudii 
ers.  He  granted  the  request  uid  restored  the  eat"  It  is  also  written:  "The  imperceptible, 
Kshattriya  caste,  by  allowmg  Brahmins  to  marry  sleepinff  universe  was  rendered  perceptible  by 
Kshattriyas.  Inenceforwiffd  the  warriors  re-  the  lora,  with  the  5  elements,  and  wilJi  other 
muned  allied  to  the  priests.  Those  who  would  principles^  in  purest  splendor,  to  wit,  FrdJarih 
not  sabmit  to  the  new  order  were  treated  as  (Lat.  prat  and  ereo,  facio,  £ng.  gravi),  or  naturci 
heretics  and  dasyus,  and  retired  to  the  west  of  was  developed  by  him,  who,  perceivable  only 
the  Sarasvatif  whicn  river  is  the  boundary  of  by  the  mind,  decreed  the  emanation  of  crea- 
the  holy  land. — ^This  alliance  was  sealed  by  the  tares,  and  sent  forth  the  water,  placing  in  it 
system  of  religioas  and  scholastic  doctrines  the  germ.  Out  of  this  came  an  egg  shining 
which  constitute  Brahminiam.  Indra,  the  god  like  gold.  Out  of  this  egg  was  born  God,  in  the 
of  the  warriors,  and  the  warrior  among  the  form  of  Brahma.  As  the  waters  were  the  first 
gods,  was  suljected  to  BrahmA,  the  god  of  place  of  motion,  the  sapreme  was  named  ii^ro- 
prayers.  The  chaos  of  gods  was  systematized  yana{ndra^  water;  yana,  motion,  way).  After 
by  grouping  several  analogous  divinities  into  inhabiting  the  egg  for  one  Brahminic  year,  ihe 
new  and  greater  ones.  The  germs  of  this  lord  severed  it,  by  mere  thought,  in  twain 
ooaffulation  were  already  scattered  in  the  (heaven  and  earth),  putting  between  them  the 
Yedas.  After  the  friaon  there  remained  8  air,  the  8  celestial  i^ons,  and  the  receptacle  of 
chief  gods,  corresponding  to  the  old  Yarunai  water.  He  pressed  ont  of  the  Paramatman  the 
Indra,  and  Axni,  with  8  worlds — ^heaven,  air,  Jfanos  (Lat.  moM),  and  the  heart  (meaning  the 
and  earth.  Sighartl,  an  ancient  Yedio  glos-  senses)  existing  by  itself;  and  he  made  the  former 
sary,  doses  wiui  8  catalogues  of  gods.  The  the  Ahanh&ra  (aham,  ego ;  karc^  agens),  or  Me. 
Trimurtti,  consisting  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Before  the  nund  he  made  Mahat  (might,  Ger- 
Biva,  was  at  last  re&ced  to  one  supreme  god.  man,  Mackfy  He  gave  names  to  all  creatures. 
Brahma,  developed  out  of  Agni,  in  the  first  in-  Many  Devas  arose,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  Sad- 
stance,  as  the  god  of  the  prieatS|  was  sublimated  dhyas,  or  genii.  At  last  he  instituted  the  sacri- 
finally  into  the  symbol  of  praver  and  worship,  fice,  pressing  out  of  the  fire,  air,  and  sun  (for 
by  being  made  the  ''mouth  of  the  gods.^'  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice),  the  8  eternal 
Irayer  consists  in  the  Word  (eol^  Lat  wm\  Yedas,  &c.  Dividing  his  body,  the  Supreme  be- 
which  is  of  many  names;  bearing  and  moving  came  half  man,  half  woman,  and  thus  begot 
all  gods ;  being  a  queen  bestowiuff  treasures;  Virdj  (ei,  separately,  and  rdj,  to  is^ine),  or  Qie 
possessed  of  science;  the  first  thing  to  be  Ksbattriya.  Viro;  by  himself  produced  the  first 
adored;  omnipresent^  the  beginning  of  all  Jfdnu,  the  progenitor  of  the  Praj&paiia  and 
things,  &C.  01^  Yeda.)  In  ue  hymns  the  the  secondary  framer  of  the  visible  world, 
sun  (Surya)  coincides  wi^  the  Atman^  or  Mohan  Mann,  after  great  austerities,  begot  7  Maharit' 
Atman,  or  Paramatman  {iSiman^  spirit,  soul —  hi$  (great  saints\  who  again  produced  7 
G^man    Athem^  mahan^    magnuS|  mighty  *  other  Manus,  Manarishis,  and  gods  of  riches 
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dftn^  ogNi,  vaniFlre^  edesCifll  mini*  diTiiiMM1)jiIie0efh6oriMofeiiMimtioatfidQf 
eians  aua  njinpha,  dragooL  tribes  d  Anoestoni  metempBjehods.  Brahmfi,  the  first  impetsooA- 
meteora;  then  mmerak,  piaatSi  animals.  The  tkm  of  t^Brahiiia,fint  exhaled  the  prMSt  from 
Brahma  wanders  through  the  world,  makes  pe*  hismooth,  then  he  brought  forth  the  warrior  from 
riods  iji  time,  and  destroys  them  again.  When  his  arms,  the  agrionltorist  (  Vauya)  from  his 
it  awakes,  the  world  aots ;  when  it  sleeps  the  hips,  the  lowest  caste  (Soodra)  from  his  feet 
world  coHapses.  After  the  disBolation  of  au  be-  The  Brahmin's  inheritaaoe  was  wisdom,  virtoe, 
bigs  in  the  ICahat  Atman  it  rests  in  sle^.  The  holiness;  his  dntiea  were  the  reading  and  teach- 
Brahma  pnts  forth  the  emanation  of  the  worid,  Ing  of  uie  Yedas,  saerifioing,  giving  alms,  if 
not  as  its  author,  bat  as  both  its  efficient  and  ma*  ri^  reoeiTing  ^fta^  if  poor.  To  the  Kshattri- 
terial  caose.  In  one  passage  the  Brahmaisboth  yas  were  allottM  fSnnoe,  the  defenoe  of  the  peo- 
formed  and  shi^peless,  trandent  and  perpettfal,  pie,  giving  alms,  gnardlng  against  sensoalitj. 
ooiesoent  and  moving,  external  and  iutemsL  The  Yai^yas  obtaiiMd  riches,  herds,  the  bestow- 
Elsewhere  it  vi  unique,  formless,  nnchangeaUe,  Ing  of  gifts,  oommeroe,  agrioaltnre.  Both  the 
and  immovable.  Tbemoreitiseyolved,  the  more  latter  could  also  read  Uie  Vedas,  and  ofier  sae- 
it  differs  from  itself;  hence  the  difference  of  the  rifice.  Thelot  of  the  Soodras  wastoserve  the  S 
]nroperties  of  things  otmsistsonhr  in  the  degree  of  superior  castes,  and  to  be  despised  by  them, 
the  distance  from  Uie  Brahnuu  There  are  ft  Ouna§  The  worid  belongs  to  the  Brahmin.  To  him  all 
(^tm,  to  address,  advise)  or  onidities,  S  stages  of  other  mtai  owe  every  thing,  even  lifo  itself, 
evolution,  8  regions,  8  worlds.  The  Ist  stage  The  8  privileged  rarnas  are  JDwfas  {dm^  two, 
is  Sattoa  (Mt,  good,  analog.  Lat  $atii)^  or  good-  jo,  bom),  or  twice-bora ;  the  investitare  with 
ness,  divinity  of  the  worid,  the  Ist  degree  of  the  thrice  holy  string,  at  puberty,  constitatisg 
the  emanation  of  the  Brahma,  the  personified  th^  Sd  birth,  and  imking  them  participatDrB  in 
BrahmA,  purity,  light,  wisdom,  te.  The  2d  is  commcm  sacrmcea.  This  social  and  hierarchio 
iSo^  (ranj.  to  colorX  passion :  wavering  between  system  was  presented  as  existing  firom  and  for 
the  1st  and  8d,  the  region  of  man.  The  8d  is  eternity.  Although  a  Soodra  can  be  rebwn  even 
Tdma$  (Lat  Unebrc^,  darkness,  mischief;  im-  as  a  priest,  if  he  has  led  a  holy  life^  during 
purity,  night ;  the  region  of  animals,  plants,  his  lire  he  can  as  little  enter  a  h^er  caste  as 
matter.  The  mixture  of  theee  produces  the  a  stone  can  become  a  plants  At  the  time  of  the 
multiplicity  of  things.  Nature  is  the  impure,  older  laws  of  Mann  tlM  separation  of  castes  was 
broken  Brahma ;  the  world  consists  of  OTil  life,  not  yet  total,  intermarriages  beiiuf  still  allowed, 
is  a  burden  of  sins,  the  euih  a  vale  of  tears,  idn  The  desoen^nt  of  a  Boodra  and  Vaisyi  could 
is  original.  Thus  thejo^lnees  of  lifo  pictured  marry  a  Yaisya,  or  the  ofiS^ring  of  the  inter- 
in  the  elder  Vedas  is  obmscated,  self-reliance  is  marriage  of  either  of  those  castes  and  a  Kshat- 
broken,  and  the  priest  rules  paramount  Nor  triyi  could  marry  a  Eshattriya ;  the  descendant 
does  this  end  with  life;  for,  as  every  thing  is-  of  sudi  an  intermarriage  with  a  Brahmini  could 
sues  from  the  Brahma,  so  every  tiling  ratums  marry  a  Brahmin,  who  could  marry  from  a  low- 
into  it  Here  arises  the  theory  of  metempsy-  er  caste  only  the  second  time.  But  afterward, 
chosis,  or  of  soul- wandering.  All  beings  return  only  the  of^ring  of  parents  of  the  same  csste 
by  purification  into  the  BriQima.  The  condition  belong  to  their  caste ;  children  of  mixed  mar- 
of  beings  deoends  on  the  degree  of  the  phase  of  riages  lose  the  castes  of  both  parents;  and  the 
emanation.  Mahan&tma  runs  through  all  forms  offering  becomes  the  more  impure  the  higlitf 
of  matter.  Formeriy,  each  soul  ran  through  the  mother  above  the  father..  There  aril  6 
the  whole  scale  of  beings,  but  later  its  gutiA  or  degrees  of  bastards.  The  son,  for  instance, 
quality  was  influenced  by  its  merits  or  sins  in  of  a  Eshattriya  by  a  Soodri  is  a  Ugra  (if^ 
a  former  existence.  The  universe  was  peopled  to  heap  up),  doomed  to  catch  animals  that  Uve 
of  old  by  homogeneous  souls,  without  a  diner-  in  holes.  He  is  not  so  low  if  the  castes  of  the 
enoe  between  gods,  men,  animals,  or  matter,  parents  are  reyersed.  the  lowest  of  all  cai^tea 
the  souls  of  aU  differing  merely  for  a  certain  being  tiie  oflbpring  of  a  Soodra  by  a  Brabminiy 
time.  ^  We  were  what  you  are ;  you  shall  be  viz.,  a  ChdnddXa  {chadL  to  be  angry,  to  ohideX 
what  we  are."  Thus  souls  differed  merely  on  forced  to  live  for  from  the  dwellings  of  all  other 
account  of  the  redeemable  sins  of  a  previous  life,  men,  to  bear  a  badge  that  he  may  be  avoided, 
At  a  later  time  the  individual  man  might  be-  to  be  an  executioner  or  grave-digger,  to  wear 
come  the  vilest  animal  for  a  single  error  in  the  the  dre«s  of  condemned  criminals,  to  eat  fnasL 
most  trifling  action  oflife,  and  might  lose  the  ben-  broken  vessels,  te.  But  the  mixtures  <tf  the 
efit  of  many  good  lives  during  millions  of  years.  8d  degree,  by  the  crossing  of  bastards  with  the 
The  horror  of  this  to  the  Hmdoo  is  enhanced  upper  castes,  or  among  themaelyes,  are  even 
by  his  antipathy  to  motion.  And  then,  Naraka  more  abominable  than  the  Ohandala,  the  Pariahs 
or  hell  is  superadded,  under  Tama,  the  restrain-  subdividing  themselves  into  lower  and  lowest 
er  (analogous  to  Plato),  and  from  it  the  migra-  races,  which  reciprocally  abominate  each  other, 
tion  of  souls  begins  a^in.  Manu  speaks  even  These  multiforious  distinctions  grew  up,  not 
of  28  hells. — ^Tlus  system  of  theology  was  elab-  merely  by  priestiy  devices,  but  also  historicsUy 
orated  several  centuries  before  Buddha.  The  and  ethnically ;  as  the  mixed  races  ^pear  to  M 
Upanishadt  or  speculative  sections  of  the  Ye-  of  national  origin,  such  as  the  Vaidihas  (from 
das,  and  the  rudiments  of  Manure  laws,  belong  Yideha,  a  distnct  of  Behar),  attendants  on  la- 
tothisperiod..  The  ear?uu  (colors,  castes)  were  dies;  the  Jfo^ocUM  (a  province  in  the  soutili  of 
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Beliar),  iMirda,  minstreb  o.  soyereigna,  of  armiee,  be  unsheltered  ttcfm  nin,  and  the  like.    After 

Ae,    Some  owe  their  origins  to  their  trades^  having  thus  burnt  out  his  Insts  and  deeires  hj 

soeh  as  the  yukdeUu,  or  fishermen. — ^Beside  the  Tvmmb  (smi  and  fires),  he  is  allowed  to  enter 

these  soeial  distlnotiona,  the  Brahmins  presorib-  the  4th  and  last  stage  of  life,  to  beoome  a  Scm* 

ed  a  most  oomplioated  system  of  rites,  cere-  nyiw^  or  renoonoer,  free  from  all  desires^  a 


monies,  saorifioes,  ablutions,  consecrations,  Ai*  mendicant,  without  any  property.  Before  these 
migations ;  a  most  strict  and  minute  religions  S  last  stages  of  life,  a  Braiimin  must  pass  through 
etiquette  to  be  irrevocably  observed  in  all  the  Ist,  which  is  that  of  a  Brahmaehdrin^  fol* 
motions,  gestores,  looks,  at  all  seasons,  in  ererj  lower  of  the  Yedas^  or  student,  from  the  time 
part  of  the  day,  at  every  age,  at  biiths,  mar-  of  his  investiture  with  the  cord ;  the  2d,  that  of 
riages,  fhnerals,  at  meals,  in  sleeping;  at  all  in-  a  Orihaatha^  or  householder,  or  fiither  of  afiBm- 
stinctive  and  necessary  ftmotions  of  the  body;  fly;  it  being  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Brahmin 
for  greeting,  giving  thanks,  or  trading ;  in  short,  to  marrv  and  to  beget  a  son,  thxis  paying  hia 
Ibr  all  commissions  and  all  omissions  of  every  debt  to  his  ancestors.  In  progress  of  time  total 
possible  kind.  All  these  prescriptions  are  most  abstinence  from  marriage,  as  impure,  became 
anxiously  to  be  observed  from  the  first  breath  of  more  venerable,  and  he  was  the  highest  Brahmin 
life  to  the  last  gasp  in  death.  For  the  most  tri*  who  immediately  entered  the  4th  stage,  by  stop- 
fling  deviation  from  any  one  of  these  innumera-  ping  over  the  intermediate  2,  and  by  vowing 
ble  observances,  the  soul  of  the  delinquent  was  perpetual  chastity. — ^In  the  beginning  of  Brah- 
to  suffer  various  degrees  of  punishment  in  its  minism  EarfnmuUj  or  deeds^  works  of  reli^on, 
wandering.  Still  greater  was  the  danger  of  sufiSced  for  salvation ;  but  subsequentiy,  a  con- 
becoming  impure  or  defiled  by  the  contact  of  a  trary  doctrine  prevailed,  the  effect  <^  works 
Ohandala,  of  a  corpse,  of  animal  offitl,  by  tread-  being  believed  to  vanish  with  time.  Atone- 
iDg  on  a  defiled  spot,  by  using  unclean  vessels,  ment  for  sin  became  possible ;  the  contempla- 
by  the  breath  of  a  garHc-eator  or  brandy-drink-  tion  of  the  Brahma  alone  cocud  lead  into  sal- 
er,  by  the  excretions  of  one^s  own  saliva,  sweat,  vation,  that  is,  back  into  the  Brahma;  so  that 
tears,  Ac*  Unless  every  stain  was  wiped  out  even  the  most  orthodox  Yedantist  looked  down 
by  religious  purification,  hell  was  open  to  swal-.  pitifolly  ui>on  those  who  believed  in  the  Yedidc 
low  the  sinner.  The  reli^ous  therapeutics^  efficiency  of  works.  Later  even  the  Eshattriyas 
against  these  horrors  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  and  Yaisyas  were  allowed  to  become  Yanapras- 
lotions,  potions,  anointings  (for  instance,  with  thas  and  Sannyasin,  and  thus  an  opposition  to 
cow-dung),  for  leaser  sins ;  and,  for  greater  ones,  Brahminism  grew  up,  leading  at  last,  with  a  re- 
in prayers,  retention  of  the  breath,  the  drinking  action  against  the  extreme  tiieologio  terrors  of 
hot  water,  milk,  butter,  and  the  urine  of  cows. .  which  we  have  spoken,  to  a  reform  by  Buddha, 
torture,  and  even  suicide*  A  Dwtjas  who  had  >  who  found  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  3ramana§ 
drunk  arrack  (rice-brandy)  must  drink  it  boiling  {Srama,  to  be  wearied),  whose  theorv  was  to 
until  his  entrails  were  burnt,  dsc.  An  involuntary  gain  final  emancipation  mm.  existence  by  medi- 
cow-kiiler  had  to  shear  his  head,  to  be  dad  in  tation. — ^In  spite  of  its  inconsistency  with  the 
her  skin,  to  live  for  8  months  on  her  pasture,  Brahminic  system,  a  free  will  was  admitted  to 
tending  a  herd  day  and  night  in  all  weathers,  reside  in  the  soul,  and  thinking  was  allowed  to 
to  met  and  to  caress  the  cows.  Where  a  some  degree.  Hence  resulted  philosophic  opin- 
Brahmin  had  to  give,  as  fine,  a  cow  to  the  tem-  ions  and  schools,  among  which  the  8  following 
ple^  a  Kshattriya  must  give  2 ;  a  Yaisya,  4;  a  were  the  principal :  I.  The  Veddnta^Veda^  ana 
Boodra,  8.  The  lower  the  caste,  the  greater  the  anta,  end,  aim)  or  Mimdrud  (scrutiny,  specula- 
penalty  imposed  on  unners. — ^The  complement  tion),  a  double  system  of  tradition  and  of  free 
of  the  penitences,  penances,  and  infiictions,  con-  speculation,  combining  the  Brahmo'MimdfuAf 
siflted  in  ascetic  and  eremitic  life.  On  the  or  higher  science,  whose  dicta  were  supported  by 
Granges  the  Aryans  sought  repose  in  forests,  holy  writ,  and  the  lower,  whose  object  was  the 
where  they  lived  on  vegetable  food.  Mauu  Yedas  and  their  preliminaries  and  appurte- 
aays  that  when  a  Dw^a  perceives  his  body  nances,  such  as  grammar,  traditions,  exegesis 
filing,  his  hair  becoming  gray,  when  he  respecting  the  frmto  of  works,  sacrifices,  ^.,  or 
sees  the  son  of  his  son,  he  must  leave  home  theology  proper.  The  Brahma  was  metaphysi- 
and  retire  into  Uie  solitude  of  tiie  forest,  callv  explained  and  commented  upon.  The 
His  wife  and  the  sacred  fire  may  follow  him.  soul  of  man  had  8  corporeal  forms,  viz. :  1,  the 
He  is  to  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits;  to  dress  causing,  or  effective  body;  3,  consisting  of 
in  the  skin  of  a  black  antelope  or  in  bark ;  not  snbtie  elements,  often  accompanying  the  pure 
to  cut  his  hair  or  nails;  to  bathe  in  the  morning  soul  in  its  migrations  until  its  salvation ;  8,  the 
and  evening;  to  busy  himself  only  with  tiie  coarse  material  body^begotten  by  parents,  and 
Yeda,  with  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  the  contom-  dissolved  by  death.  He  who  turns  away  from 
plation  of  the  Brahma ;  to  approach  perfection  aU  that  is  changeable,  and  contemplates  uuflinch- 
in  piety  and  science;  to  chastise  his  flesh,  in  ingly  the  one,  eternal,  unchangeable,  true,  to 
order  to  render  it  insennble  to  pain,  so  tiiat  the  wit,  the  Brahma,  and  who  ateo  renounces  all  lusts 
bonds  of  the  soul  may  be  lo«)Sened;  to  creep  and  desires,  becomes  (me  witii  it,  and  attains 
about  or  to  stand  for  days  on  his  toes ;  to  sit  in  liberation.  Nature  is  only  a  determination,  a 
the  hot  season  between  4  fires  |[ making  5  with  limitation,  a  special  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
the  sun);  to  wear  wet  clothes  in  the  cold,  and  Brahma.    And  yet  the  iBrahma  is  said  to  be 
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nature.    Erea  after  it  has  been  eeparated  it  ing  noUung  that  proceeda  Areetly  from  the  in- 

remaina  one  aa  before.     Thia  contradiction  teUigenoe  (Bnddha).     Ont  of  the  latter  flowa 

iraa  explained  b^  the  chaagea  of  the  forma  the  Ahankara  (self-hood,  ego  cr€o\  the  prodooer 

of  water,  aa  liqmd,  loe,  hail,  aoow,  ateam^  in*  of  elementa.    The  boqI  ia  not  creatiye  or  active, 

▼iaible  vapor,  and  of  other  matter.    The  Ye*  bnt  knowa  and  obaervea.    fioUi  are  eternal  and 

dantacondnded  with  thia aentenoe:  ''The  world  nnoreated;  bnt  nature  ia  blind,  while  the  aonl  ia 

eziatB  not,  only  the  Brahma  ia."  The  appearance  lame,  conducting  and  leading  the  former,  hj 

of  the  world  waaaooonnted  for,  first  by  merging  which  it  ia  carried  in  ita  turn.    The  Alumkara 

Itin  the  Brahma^  then  from  it  into  the  concei&on  begets:  1,  the  TammMra  or  6  mdxmentaiy  de- 

of  man,  who  peroeivea  it    Mdiya  (mdi  to  meaa-  menta,  and  the  phenomena  or  ikcoltiea  of  aound, 

tirel  or   illuaion,  idealiam,  unreality   of    all  feeling,  nght,  taate,  amdl;  2,  the  11  oigana,  of 

worldly  existence,  ia  the  wife  of  Brahoiift,  and  the  whioh 5  are  of  peroeptaon  (ear, akin,  eyes,  tongue, 

immediate  active  canae  of  creatiQa ;  ahe  ia  inde*  noae),  6  of  action  (voice,  nanda,  feet|  organa  of 

finable,  both  beinf  and  not-being ;  at  the  same  excretion,  genitals),  and  ih^Mana*  (meiu),  organ 

time  abe  alao  ouy  aeema  to  be.    Finally,  the  both  of  perception  and  of  action.    Out  of  the  6 

Yedantiat  arrivea  at  the  great  prindple,  ^  TtU  rudimentary  dements  iaane  6  coarse  dementa. 

art  thou'* — ^  I  am  the  Brahma."    Thia  recogni-  ether^  air,  light^  water,  earth.    These  natural 

tion  leads  to  liberation,  advation,  nnion  with  principlea,  varioudy  modified  by  the  8  gunaa, 

the  BrahmiL    He  who  thinka  himadf  to  be  the  play  a  great  part  in  the  doctrine  of  the  SanJkhya. 

nniversd  Bd^  knowa  of  no  individnality,  or  OpposM  to  them  ia  the  human  aoul,  aa  an  in- 

reality,  or  subjectivity.    The  cyde  dT  bk^  ia  finity  of  all  individud  aoda  which  haye  entered 

ended  to  him,  and  age  and  death  are  mere  nature,  and  whose  first  husk  or  envdope  is  the 

phantoms,  phenomena    of   ignorance.     This  q>iritual  or  origind  body,  or  the  Lmga  (mark, 

extinction  in  the  Brahma  ia  named  .firaAmi^  g^td  oart,  PiwritiX  or  i^ii^a  Siirtra  («^ 

mrvtdna   (Brahma-abaorption).     Theae   doc-  aeia,  toknow),  consiatingof  UieBoddhi,  Ahan- 

trines  lead  inevitably  to  mdifference  in  th^-  kara,  Manaa,  10  organai  and  the  5  ori^nd  de- 

ogy,  to  the  levelling  of  caatea,  and  Uiey  paved  menta.    Its  second  huU  or  pod  are  the  6  coarser 

the  way  for  Buddhiam:  dthough  they  were  dements,  and  this  body  is  rd>egotten  by  the 

not  discountenanced  by  the  Brahmina,  who  are  'parenta  before  each  new  birth,    llie  aonl  aeema 

add  to  have  even  dedared  that  the  Ska»tra$  to  be  active,  while  only  the  linga  really  acta. 

aw-booka)  were  not  made  for  philosophers;  The  concatenation  of  mord  canaea  and  of  ef* 

It  the  order  of  caatea  and  of  profeadona  facta  determines  the  re-birth  in  a  certdn  aphere. 

was  only  for  egotists:  that  the  castes  bdong  to  Therefore  nature  itadf  performa  the  metonpsy- 

Mava  formations,  having  no  place  in  the  Atman :  chosis.    Soul  and  nature  part  c<Hnpany  at  the 

and  that  for  him  who  knowa  nothing^  aa  well  god  of  their  ioamey.     Aa  aoon  aa  the  sod 

as  for  the  aage  who  is  lord  of  all  and  uiowa  all,  comprehends  itself  aa  independent  of  nature, 

there  is  no  dijSerenoe  between  commandments  and  aa  diaolute  by  itself^  nature  hidea  itself 

and  prohibitions,  aa  theae  are  fit  ody  for  him  like  a  wmnan  whose  weakneaa  haa  been  found 

who  knows  a  little  and  yet  knowa  nau^t.    IL  out    Thia  withdrawd  ia  the  enlranchiaement 

Much  more  hostile  to  the  Brahmina  was  the  (called  J^orito^  which  also  meana  actress,  a  dan- 

apirit  of  the  Sankhya  ^numeral,  reckoning,  ra*  dng  woman)  of  the  souL    Thia  distinction  is 

tiond)  philosophy,  which  occurs  merdy  as  a  the  perfect  and  infinite  adence  or  JJ^anmn 

name,  and  not  aa  a  doctrine,  in  the  later  Upani*  (y^wris).    With  the  death  of  the  hoSy  the 

ahads,  and  which  dedarea  that  reason  aumcea  activity  of  the  Linga  Sarira  ceases,  and  thia  b 

for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  fbr  enfranohiae-  the  condition  of  a  new  birth.    The  Bankhya  is 

ment;  thus  oppoeing  the  authority  of  re  vela-  dlent  on  the  state  of  the  enfranchised  Individ- 

tion.    This  is  the  earliest  complete  philosophic  nd  souL    III.  The  atomiatic  schod,  which  is 

system  known.    Its  founder  ia  sda  to  be  the  of  leas  importance  than  the  preceding. — Our 

Munir8dnt)Kap]la,8onof  Eerddamaby  Deva-  limita   allow  na  merdy  to  add  a  few  data 

huti,  Ddicved  by  some  to  have  been  an  ava-  in   the  shortest  compasa,  as  it  wodd  require 

tara  of  Vishnu,  and  who  became  mythic  in  volumea  to  present  the  complete  details  of 

Brahminio  tradition.    The  sod  forms  the  basis  Brahminism.     Siva  (lie.  to  deep)  seems  to 

of  this  school,  according  to  the  V edio  passage :  have   been   borrowed    from    the    aborigines 

''It  (the  aonl)  must  be  known ;  it  must  be  die-  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bimala^;  be- 

tingniahed  from  nature;  then  it  doea  not  re-  ing  the  destroyer,  he  is  worshipped  in  fear, 

turn,  does  not  return  agdn."    There  are  8  The  most  active  partner  of  the  TVimurUi  ia 

aources  and  waya  of  knowledge^  aenand  per-  Vishnu  M$,  to  pervade),  the  preserver  of  the 

caption,  induction,  and   testimony,  indnoing  world,  aueep  on  the  sea-serpent  8esha  during 

revelation  which   ia  held,  according  to  thia  the  perioda  of  annihilation:  mcamated  in  order 

achool,  to  be  not  superior  out  ody  cdlaterd  to  to  save  the  germs  of  life  when  they  are  in  dan- 

the  revelation  in  the  mind  of  the  aage*    WMle  ger.    Ten  each  avataras  are  generally  admitted, 

the  Vedanta  doea  not  distinguish  tiie  subject  namdy,  as  fish,  tortoise,  boar,  man-lion,  dwaz^ 

from  the  object,  the  knowing  from  the  known,  2  Bamas,  Krishna,  Buddha,  in  the  past,  and 

apirit  from  matter,  the  Simkhya  is  dualistic  Kdpi  in  the  future,  when  he  is  to  deatroy  the 

turoQghont    Its  2  factora  are  nature  and  the  world.     Brahma  has  been  dready  apoken  o£ 

aoul.    The  first  is  creative,  but  blind,  reoogniz-  Although  Vishnu  ia  often  called  ue  first-born 
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ef  Bra2iiD&  and  often  his  sobstltate,  he  is  aiso  ered  bnQdings  being  in  rnina.  Subsequently  the 
repreeented  as  prior  to  him«  All  goda,  indeed.  Brahmins  regained  their  influence,  exterminated 
emanate  mutually  from  each  other.  In  the  the  heresy  of  Buddha  in  India,  and  reestablished 
principal  oosmogonj^  Yiahnu  swims  on  the  <M*thodozy  under  Sankara-Acharya,  reenactmg 
ocean ;  a  Fadma  (tuiumbwm  weoiaumy  com-  the  laws  of  caste  more  rigorously  than  ever, 
monly  caUed  lotus)  rises  from  his  nayel,  bear-  Though  Mann's  laws  still  spoke  of  the  old  4 
Inff  Brahma  as  its  flower ;  the  pistil  being  the  oastes,  the  long  reign  <tf  Buddhism  had  left  but 
h<dy  mountain  Hem,  the  stamens  and  nectaria  one  distinction,  the  pure  caste  of  the  Brahmin 
being  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  4  and  the  Yamasankanis  or  mixed  castes  of  the 
petau  the  thipat  (peninsulas),  as  parts  of  the  people.  Now  a  few  families  claim,  without 
earth.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  named  Su-  being  able  to  prove  it,  the  titles  of  Eshattriyas 
mem  (ezceUent,  radiant),  m  the  abode  of  the  and  Yaisyas,  and  a  few  can  even  lay  chdm  to 
celestials  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  with  4  de-  the  nure  blood  of  the  Soodraa.  After  this  nearly 
cUvities,  In  every  Kdlpa  (ib*^,  to  be  able),  a  total  extinction  of  the  political  castes,  a  new 
day  and  ni^t  of  Brahma,contaming  4,818,273,*  system  of  a  professioniU  character  came  in. 
000  solar  years,  an  interral  from  creation  to  The  rules  of  the  present  castes,  sometimes  trifling 
ereation,  there  are  14  successive  Manns  {mana^  in  appearance,  are  obseryed  with  greater  anxiety 
to  know)  as  preadents  of  the  uniyerse  during  a  than  even  the  laws  of  religion.  Thus  if  a  Hindoo 
McawantarOy  with  its  interval  of  a  deluge  for  porter  were  to  bring  water  to  his  master,  he 
808,448,000  years  of  men,  and  having  its  own  irould  be  excluded  from  his  caste,  as  certain 
Indra.  In  the  present  creation  there  have  been  trades  are  cahried  on  by  certain  castes.  Hence 
6  Manns,  of  which  Manu  Svayambhuva  (the  s^lf-  the  priests,  having  the  most  lucrative  trade,  are 
existing)  is  the  first  and  the  supposed  revealer  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  ^stem.  There 
of  the  laws. — The  laws  ori^^te  either  from  is  something  reciprocal  in  caste,  and  no  one  is 
revelation  or  firom  human  w&dom«  They  treat  ashamed  of  his  own,  the  lowest  Pariah  (so  named 
of  the  following  subjects:  1,  theory  of  Dvyas,  from  the  bell  by  which,  in  former  times^  he 
or  second  birth;  S,  Santikara,  or  the  10  sacra-  gave  warning  against  beiuff  approached  by  a 
ments  for  all  periods  of  life ;  8,  Bramaehdrin^  Brahmin)  being  as  proud  of  hb  own  caste  as 
or  the  reli{^ons  disciple,  before  he  becomes  the  the  Brahmin.  The  Turas  (tura^  to  hurry)  con- 
father  of  a  family:  4^  choice  of  a  spouse;  6,  sider  their  houses  defiled  and  throw  away  their 
matrimony;  6.  modes  of  the  6  principal  obla-  cookinff  utensils,  if  a  Brahmin  visits  them.  The 
tions;  Y.  SraddhOf  or  funeral  rites;  8,  duties  of  man  of  the  lowest  order  turns  away  his  face 
men  and  women;  9,  hermits  or  anchorites;  10,  with  great  disgust^  if  he  be  invited  to  a  feast 
ascetics ;  1 1,  duties  of  the  castes ;  12,  metempsy-  with  a  European  of  the  highest  rank.  The  pro* 
ohoda — ^In  Brahminio  chronology,  18  Nimeshas  hibition  of  intermarriaffes  is  not  only  a  result 
(twiiMngsoftheeye)areequaltolEashta;  80  of  caste,  but  also  of  pedigree,  if  the  couple  be 
jiDiahtastol£ala;80Ealas(48ofourminutes)  of  the  same  caste.  Euhns  (well  bom),  Srotri^ 
to  1  Muhurtta;  80  Muhurttas  to  1  day  and  (well  behaved),  and  other  sorts  of  Brahmms 
night;  1  month  of  men  to  1  day  and  night  of  will  eat  together,  but  have  scraples  about  allow- 
the  Pitris  (ancestors) ;  1  year  of  men  to  1  day  ing  th^  children  to  intermarry.  The  6  divi- 
and  ni(^t  of  tiie  gods.  The  time  of  the  present  sions  of  Tatis  (weavers)  nether  visit  each 
creation  consists  of  4  Tugas  or  ages  (LaLjugii^  other  nor  intermarry.  A  great  change  has  been 
everlasting),  viz. :  1,  Satya  (true)  or  Erita  (per-  wrought,  and  is  going  on,  with  regard  to  this 
feet)  YngSf  comprising  1,728,000  years;  2,  condition  of  society  among  the  Hindoos.  Brah- 
Treta  {traL  to  preserveX  1,296,000  years;  8,  mins  often  violate  the  laws  of  Manu,  by  taking 
Dvi^ara  (dva,  doubt,  and  para^  after),  864,000  gifts  fh>m  Soodraa,  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a 
years;  4,  £[ali  Tuga  (hala^  to  count),  which  be-  Boodra,  on  the  same  carpet,  if  he  be  a  rich 
gan  8,101  years  B.  0^  and  at  whose  dose,  in  its  banker,  &o.  The  president  or  the  Dharmasabha 
482,000th  year,  the  world  is  to  come  to  an  end.  (tribunal  of  justice)  at  Oalcutta  is  a  Soodra,  while 
The  Yugas  have  deteriorated  succeasively  firom  the  secretary  la  a  Brahmin.  Three-fourths  of 
gold  to  inm. — ^The  reaction  against  the  inhu-  t|ie  Brahmins  in  Bengal  are  servants  of  others, 
man  laws  of  Mann  was  slowly  preparing,  and  Many  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  some  in  cattie 
at  last  Buddha  Salnramnni  (see  Buddha  akd  for  butcheis>  and  wear  shoes  made  of  the  skina 
Buddhibm)  broke  the  spell  by  disregarding  of  cows.  Many  of  the  present  missionaries  are 
castes.  Buddhism  became  the  state  religion  bent  upon  the  abolition  of  caste ;  some  of  the 
of  India ;  the  dynasties  in  the  chief  cities  were  early  Oatholics  went  too  flur  in  tolerating  it.  The 
then  Soodraa ;  edicts  were  published  in  the  British  government  have  been  uiged  to  inter- 
Tulsar  dialects ;  Brahminio  sacrifices  were  fere  with  caste^  by  protecting  the  lower  against 
abdished;  monsflteries for  all  ranks  and  both  beiuff  treated  with  indignity:  for  instance,  in 
sexes  rose  over  the  whole  country.  But  toward  Mali3>&r,  where  a  Nayadi  defiles  a  Brahmin  at 
the  end  of  the  4tii  century  A.  D.,  when  the  a  distance  of  74  paces^  and  would  be  shot  by  a 
Chinese  pil^m  Fa-hian  visited  India,  a  Brah*  Kayer,  though  himaelfa  Soodra,  if  he  approached 

minio  reaction  was  already  taking  place  in    too  near.  

some   regions;    and   during    Hiouenthsang'a  BRAHMAPOOTRA,  or  BURRAMPOOTEB 

visit  (middle  of  the  7th  century).  Buddhism  (*^  of&pring  of  Brahma*^,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 

was  losing  ground  rapidlyi  some  of  its  most  sa-  of  Hindostan,  the  source  of  which  has  never 
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been  aoenntelT  defined.    It  appean^  howerer,    ■tEdk1mrgl^  WMviiitedinlTTftVTDr.  Joha- 

to  rise  in  Tliibet  at  the  £.  extremitj  of  the    ion,  who  qpoke  of  it  with  high  oommendatioii, 
Himalaya  mts.,  about  laL  28''  80'  N.,  long.  97^    as  did  also  Lord  Honboddo,  who  vlalted  it  in 
20' K,  whence  it  flows  aw.  and  W.  into  Asaam.    thesameyear.   An  American  gentleman,  whoea 
where  it  isjoinedl^  the  Dibong,  the  Dihongy  and    son  had  been  edncated  by  j£r.   Braidwood. 
other  streams.    The  Dihong,  sometimes  called    nnblished,  in  1788,  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
the  Bramapootra^  and  also  known  as  the  SaniKKS     vox  OcuJiU  SubjeUcky  in  which  he  giyea  sckdo 
rises  N.  of  the  Himalajaa  near  the  N.  W.  m>n-    aooonnt  of  the  achooL 

tier  of  NepwiL  and  unites  with  the  Bramapoo-       BRAILL&,  Louu,  the  inTentor  ai  the  meth- 
tra  proper  in  tne  N.  part  of  Assam.    The  river    od  of  writing  with  points,  now  in  general  nsa 
formed  by  this  jnnotion  flows  75  miles  S.  W.    in  institntions  for  the  blino^  waa  bom  «t  Lagny, 
and  thai  diverges  into  the  Boree  Lohit  and  the    a  suborb  of  Parisi  in  1809.   He  was  blind  from 
Dihing.    Uniting  affain  after  a  divided  coarse    birth,  and  at  the  age  of  10  years  was  admits 
of  65  miles,  it  flows  W..  thr^h  the  district  of    to  the  royal  institnte  for  the  blind,  where  hia 
Goalpara,  windsaronnd  the  W.footof  theOar-    talents  and  attainments,  both  in  acdence  and 
row  hills^  separates  Goalpara  and  Mymnnsing    mosic,  soon  rendered  him  eminent.    In  instm* 
from  RnDgpoor,  and  after  sending  off  a  branch    mental  mosio  he  haa  attained  a  Tery  hi^  nmk^ 
called  the  Koniue,  which  joins  it  again  farther    being  one  of  the  most  distingmshed  oiganista 
down,  rans  8.  E.  for  130  miles.    It  then  changes    of  Paris,  and  excelling  also  as  a  Tioloneellistk 
its  name  for  thatof  Megna,  receivea  part  of  the    In  1829,  at  the  early  ace  of  20.  he  had  formed 
waters  of  the  Ganges  throagh  the  Kirtynaasa,    the  idea  of  so  completely  modii^ring  M.  Charles 
and  after  varioas  windings  enters  the  bay  <»    Barbier's  system  of  writiog  with  points,  as  to 
Bengal  by  8  channels :  the  Ganges  on  the  W.,    render  it  practicable  and  convenient^  and  it  was 
the  Shabazpoor  in  the  centre,  and  the  Hattia    introdnced  into  the  royal  institate  not  long  af- 
on  the  £.    Its  total  length,  from  its  source  to    ter,  though  no  account  of  it  waa  pnUidied  till 
the  bay,  is  988  miles;  but  including  the  Banpoo,    10  yearslater.    It  isnow  adopted  in  moatof 
it  is  about  1,400  miles.   It  is  navigable  from  ita    the  continental  schools,  and  haa  recently  bem 
mouth  to  the  Dihong^  by  the  ordinary  vessels    introduced  into  the  New  York,  Karyland,  and 
of  the  country,  and  for  some  distance  further  by    Illinois  insUtations,  and  the  imperial  institnte 
oanoea.   l^rough  the  last  60  miles  of  its  course    for  the  blind  at  Bio  Janeiro.    The  signs  are  48 
it  is  from  4  to  6  milea  wide,  and  studded  with    iu  number,  embracing  the  entire  alphabet,  and 
islands.     Its  waters  are  thick  and  dirty  ;  ita    all  the  diphthongs,  and  marks  of  punctuation, 
banks  are  mostly  covered  with  marshes  and    Of  these,  10,  called  the  fundamental  signs,  are 
Jungles,  and  are  subject  to  annual  inundations    the  basis  of  all  the  rest.    These  signs,  which 
jDuring  the  season  of  the  overflow,  from  the    represent  the  first  10  letters  of  the  aiphabet| 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  the    and  the  10  Arabic  numerals^  are  aa  ibUowa: 
level  districts  of  Assam  are  almost  wholly  snb-      ABODEFGKI      J 
merged,  so  that  travel  is  impossible,  except  on       ,      #•••••      •••••         •       • 

causeways  8  or  10  feet  high.    The  volume  of       %      I     ^     /     k     \      V*     a*    o      V 
water  dischaiied  by  the  river  at  such  timea       ia8*00T5»       u 
is  immense.   Even  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  equal    By  placing  one  point  under  the  left  aide  of 
to  146,188  cubic  feet  a  second,  while  in  the    each  fundionental  sign,  the  2d  series  are  formed, 
aame  time,  and  under  the  aame  drcumstancea^    oomprisinff  the  next  10  letters :  by  placing  2 
the  Ganges  discharges  only  about  80,000.  points  under  each  fundamental  sign,  the  8d 

BRAID  WOOD,  TH0M4S,  one  of  the  earlieet  series,  comprising  U,  Y,  X,  Y,  Z,  C  (G  aoftX 
teadiers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Brit-  £,  A,  £,  U,  are  formed;  by  placing  one  point 
ain,  commenced  in  1760  a  school  for  their  under  the  right  side  of  ih<^  frmdamental  ^ffff^ 
instruction  at  Edinburgh.  He  followed  the  the  4th  aeries^  embracing  A,  £,  I,  0,  U,  fi,  I, 
aystem  of  Heinecke  and  others,  giving  great  tT,  OS,  W,  are  formed.  Three  ^iplementaty 
prominence  to  articalation,  and  *'  reading  from  aigns  repreaent  1,  M.  and  0.  1m  marka  of 
the  lip."  His  processes  were  kept  a  close  punctuation  are  the  lundamental  signa  placed 
aecret  in  his  own  family  for  many  years.  He  2  linea  below.  The  system  haa  been  applied  to 
taught  with  considerable  success  at  Edinburgh  musioal  notatimi  in  such  a  nuumer  as  to  make 
till  1788,  when  he  removed  to  Hackney,  the  reading  and  writing  of  mono  much  eaaer 
near  London,  continuing  hia  school  till  his  lor  the  blmd  than  for  those  who  aee.  The  7 
death,  in  1806,  when  it  was  carried  on  by  his  notes  are  represented  by  the  last  7  of  the  fun- 
widow  and  her  grandchildren.  When,  in  damental  aigna,  and  each  of  these  notes  may 
1816,  Mr.  Gallaude^  the  pioneer  of  American  be  written  in  7  diflerent  ootavea  by  merely  pre- 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  applied  to  the  fixing  a  sign  peculiar  to  each  octave,  and  uins 
Braidwood&  or  their  relatives,  who  had  charge  the  necessity  of  designating  the  key  of  each 
of  idl  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  then  existing  musical  sentence  in  the  ordinary  way  is  avoid- 
in  England,  for  instruction,  in  order  to  enable  ed.  The  mode  of  writing  is  very  aimple.  The 
him  to  establish  an  institution  in  this  country,  i^paratus  consists  of  a  board,  with  a  anr&ce 
it  was  refused,  except  under  circumstances  ana  grooved  horizontally  and  verticalhr  by  lines  i 
with  restrictions  to  which  he  could  not  consist-  of  an  inch  apart.  Over  thia  board  a  frame  is 
enUy  submit.    The  school  of  Mr.  Braidwood,    fitted  like  that  of  the  common  map  delineatori 
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ind  one  or  moie  ftbecAs  of  p«per  tMbg  placed  wkh  oHier  tiseiies.    The  foUowiag  table  glTee 

oyer  the  board,  the  points  are  made  with  a  the  resnlt  of  his  analysis : 

bodkin,  through  a  slip  of  tin  perforated  thaS|         Albumen T.00 

S,  whioh  contains  all  the  changes  nsed  in  the         Ow«>w»»**"-'|32Sl?*'t7o} ^® 

Ostein.    As  the  sheet  must  be  reversed  to  be         phoflphorns I ,. 1 ijso 

read,  the  writing  should  befrom  righttolefL         OBnuoome,....!. T.!!!. !!!!'.!  i.is 

that  it  may  be  read  from  left  to  right    Of  .     m&.^!^.;?!?^";;;;;;-^^^^^^  saJo 

oonrse  several  copies  may  be  made  by  one  ope-  ' 

ration,  if  desu'ed.  Of  late,  books  have  be^i  ^^^ 
printed  in  points  by  the  French  and  other  con*  The  mednUa  oblongata  contains  more  cerebral 
tinental  institutions.  The  system  commends  fftt,  but  less  albumen,  osmazome,  and  water, 
itself  by  its  mmpliclty,  its  ea^  acquisition,  and  Fr^my's  analyus,  published  in  the  Annalea  ds 
the  fiBMsility  with  which  it  Miables  the  blind  to  CMnUs^  1841,  confirmed  that  of  Yauqudin, 
eacpress  their  thoughts  on  paper,  and  afterward  and  showed  the  following  proportions:  7  parts 
read  and  revise  them  themselves.  H.  Braille  of  albumen,  5  of  fatty  matter,  and  80  of  water; 
has  been,  since  1840,  a  professor  in  the  royal  he  extracted  from  the  fatty  matter  the  follow* 
(now  imperial)  institute  for  the  blmd,  at  Paris,  ing  secondary  principles:  1,  cerebrio  acid,  a 
BRAIN,  a  collective  term,  embracing  those  white,  granular,  crystalline  substance,  containing 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  (excluding  the  no  sulphur,  a  little  phosphorus^  and  66  per 
nerves)  whidi  are  contained  in  tne  cranial  cav-  cent  of  carbon ;  3,  oleophosphonc  acid,  sepfr- 
1^,  viz. :  the  brain,  in  its  popular  signification^  rated  from  the  cerebric  by  its  solubility  in  ether, 
or  the  cerebral  hemispheres;  the  eerebellwa^  containing  about  B  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in 
or  little  brain;  and  the  medulla  ablangata^  or  the  condition  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  combined 
the  npper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Each  of  with  elaine ;  8,  cholesterine,  the  same  as  that 
these  has  its  special  and  distinct  part  to  play  in  obtained  firom  bile  (braios  preserved  in  alcohol 
the  animsl  organism.  This  alone,  of  the  ammal  are  apt  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ciystaUine  sub- 
tissues,  is  directly  influenced  by  the  mental  stance  resembling  cholesterine);  4,  traces  of  ^ 
acts  of  living  bc^uigs,  and  through  this  are  ef*  elaine,  marffarine,  and  fieitty  acids.  The  brain 
footed  the  mntnal  reactions  of  mind  and  la  remarkable  for  containing  phosphorus,  which 
body;  die  phenomena  of  sensation  and  volition^  varies  in  quantity  at  different  periods  of  life^ 
and  the  mysterious  agency  of  intellect  and  in*  beinj^  the  least  in  infimcy  and  old  age;  the 
stinct,  are  all  manifested  through  the  channels  maximum  of  water  is  found  in  infancy,  an  in- 
of  the  nervous  centres,  the  most  important  of  teresting  fact  in  connection  with  the  serous 
whi<di  is  the  brain.  The  peculiar  substance  effosions  so  prevalent  at  this  period  of  life;  it 
through  whidi  all  these  actions  take  place  has  been  ascertained  that  the  idiot  brain  con- 
exists  in  two  forms,  the  vesicular  and  the  tains  leas  phosphorus  than  tiie  normal  organ, 
fibrous.  The  vesicular  nervous  matter  is  gray  this  being  diminished  from  nearly  2  to  less  than 
or  ash*colored,  granular  in  texture^  oontaining  1  per  cent,  indicating  possibly  an  important 
nucleated  nerve  vesides,  largely  supplied  with  liint  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  accompanied 
blood,  and  is  the  originator  of  nervous  power :  by  deterioration  of  the  mental  powers.  The  mi- 
it  is  sometimes  caUed  the  '*  cortical  substance,"  crosconio  elements  of  nervous  tissue  are  fibres 
from  its  forming  a  thin  layer  over  the  exterior  and  cells.  The  fibrous  nervous  matter,  or  white 
of  the  brain;  it  isalsofonnain  the  centre  of  the  centralsubstance,  containstubularfibresornerve 
spinal  cord.  The  fibrous  nervous  matter  is  gen-  tubes,  and  the  gelatinous  fibres  found  chiefly  in 
orally  white,  firm,  and  inelastic,  composed  of  tu-  the  sympathetic  system.  The  white  fibres  are 
bular  fibres;  it  is  less  vascular  than  the  odier,  and  membranous  i^Unders,  of  a  pearly  lustre, 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nerves,  and  lined  by  a  darker  laver,  called  the  **  white  sub- 
the  greater  part  of  the  spinal  cord;  it  simply  stance  of  Schwann,^' and  filled  with  a  transpa- 
propagates  the  impressions  sent  to  or  from  the  rent  substance,  '^  the  axis  cylinder  ^'  of  Bosen- 
vesicular  matter.  The  two  kinds  do  not  occur  thai;  the  lining  of  the  white  substance  is  less 
together  except  in  the  nervous  centres.  In  the  evident  in  the  brain  than  in  the  spinal  nerves ; 
vertebrated  animals,  nervous  matter  is  a  soft  these  fibres  vary  from  rifrr  to  ,-^y^  of  an  inch  in 
and  delicate  substance,  owing  the  greater  part  diameter,  presenting  at  some  points  a  swollen 
4)i  its  tenacity  to  the  vascular  and  fibrous  tis-  appearance;  they  do  not  communicate  with 
sues  connected  with  it.  The  chemical  oompo-  each  other  like  the  vessels,  nor  divide  into 
sition  of  nervous  matter  has  been  well  ascer-  smaller  fibres,  but  continue  unbroken  from 
tained  by  Fonrcroy,  Yauquelin,  and  Fr^my:  their  origin  to  their  final  distribntion,  inosculatr 
but  the  distinguisbing  characters  of  the  gray  and  ing  only  at  their  terminal  loops.  The  gelatinous 
white  substance  are  sa  yet  imperfectly  known,  or  gray  fibres  seem  to  be  solid,  fiattened,  trans- 
Fonrcroy  notices  the  great  amount  of  water  in  parent  filaments,  varying  in  diameter  from  ^^ 
the  cerebral  matter,  from  |  to  ]  of  its  weight,  to  ^Vf  of  an  inch;  the  mode  of  their  connec- 
npon  which  its  softness  is  in  great  part  de-  tion  witJh  Uie  elements  of  the  nervous  centres 
pendent  According  to  Yanquefin^s  analysis  in  is  unknown.  The  essential  elements  of  the 
1812,  the  brain  is  an  emulsive  mixture  of  al-  vesicular  or  gray  nervous  matter  are  cells,  or 
bumen,  Hatty  matter,  and  of  water  holding  in  vesicles,  containing  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  they 
eolation  saline  and  other  matters  common  to  it  are  diurk,  generally  (lobular,  but  at  times  very 
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irregolar  And  variotisly  elongated,  0ndk)mng  a  tha  ffludity  of  tbe  nntrtrai  Uood  by  increaa- 
grayiah  granalar  substanoe^  and  sometixiies  pig-  ing  toe  qaanti^  of  the  red  i^obiueB. — ^The 
xnent  granules;  tbey  raiy  in  aixe  from  nVr  to  central  oolomn  or  spine  of  the  yertebrate  flkel«- 
jl^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  among  the  largest  eton  encloses  in  its  canal  the  q>inal  coi:d; 
of  these  are  the  caudate,  so  called  from  the  ir-  and  the  cranimn,  which  is  a  aeries  of  modified 
regnlar  tul-like  processes  extending  from  them,  and  expanded  Tertehns,  protects  the  oontinna- 
The  nerve  yesicles  are  imbedded  in  a  soft  gran-  tion  of  the  cord  and  its  expansion  into  an  ag- 
nlar  matrix  in  the  bndn.  The  nervons  centres  gregate  of  gandiform  aweifinsa^  the  brain  or 
exhibit  the  union  of  these  two  forms  of  matter,  encephalon.  The  brain  is  endosed  in  8  mem- 
more  widely  separated  in  the  brain  than  in  the  branes,  or  moMngeij  continuoos  with  those  of 
amaller  ganglia ;  indeed,  the  cerebral  hemi-  the  spinal  cord,  which  will  be  described  under 
spheres  are  composed  internally  of  fibrous  matter  that  liead.  From  without  inward,  these  mem- 
exdnsively,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  the  gray  branes  are  the  dwra  mai&r^  araeknaid,  and  pia 
Teeicular  substance,  into  which  the  fibres  are  tnater.  The  term  mater  (fu/n^p,  mother)  ori- 
alBO  prolonged*  As  to  the  development  of  ginated  with  the  Arabians,  who  consAered 
nerve  fibres,  they  appear,  according  to  Schwann,  these  membranes  as  the  parents  of  all  others 
to  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  muscles,  in  the  body.  ThVdnra  mater  is  a  membrane 
vis.,  by  the  fusion  of  a  number  of  primary  cells  ot  white  fibrous  tissue,  strong,  flexible,  but  not 
arrangeu  in  rows  into  a  secondary  cell,  though  elastic ;  its  fibres  are  arrs^ged  on  difforent 
the  primary  nervous  cell  has  not  been  pre-  planes ;  it  is  fireely  supplied  with  blood-vesaelfl^ 
viously  distinguished  firom  other  cells  out  of  and  is  perforated  for  the  passsge  of  nerves,  and, 
which  organs  are  formed  j  the  perfect  vesicukr  according  to  Arnold  and  Pappenheim,  has  some 
matter  presents  the  primitive  cells  in  a  persist-  branches  between  its  own  lamino.  It  foras 
ent  condition.  The  tubular  fibres  seem  to  be  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  skull,  and  is 
capable  of  regeneration  to  a  certun  extent ;  if  closely  applied  to  the  cranial  bones,  and  ia 
a  nerve  be  divided,  but  the  ends  not  separated,  some  places  firmly  adherent^  especially  in  youth 
union  may  take  place,  and  the  nerve  resume  its  and  old  age.  From  it  processes  are  given  <^ 
office ;  even  when  a  portion  is  excised,  it  ap-  whidi  serve  as  partitions  between  the  cerebrum 
pears  that  true  nerve  fibres,  in  smaller  number  and  cerebellum  behind,  and  between  the  cere- 
than  in  the  nerve  itself  may  be  developed  in  bral  and  cerebellar  henu^heres;  these  process- 
the  uniting  substance,  as  shown  by  partial  res-  es  are  the  fnUs^  eerebrif  which  aepeniea  the 
toration  of  function,  and  microscopic  examina-  great  hemispheres,  extending  on  the  medisn 
tion.  When  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  removed  Bne  from  tiM  forehead  to  tiie  ocdpnt,  slong  the 
by  acddent  or  design,  its  place  is  supplied  by  sagittal  suture;  it  is  frddform  ia  shs^  its 
new  substance ;  but  whether  this  be  true  cere-  lower  border  concave  and  oorrespooding  to  the 
bral  substance  or  not  has  not  been  satisfactorily  convexity  of  the  eorpu$  taUtmim^  and  ita  upper 
determined.  The  white  fibres  may  be  distin*  border  enclosing  the  great  longitudinal  sinus; 
guished,  according  to  their  physiological  office,  narrow  in  front  and  deep  behmd^  having  the 
into  8  lands— afferent  or  motor,  afferent  or  sen-  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  along  its  posterior 
sitive,  and  oommissursl  or  connecting.  Henle  border.  The  tentorium  eerebelh  extends  hori- 
suggests  that  there  may  be  a  4th  series,  asso-  ssontally  between  the  posterior  cerebral  lobes 
ciatod  with  the  operations  of  thought  Of  the  and  the  cerebellum ;  it  is  attached  to  the  lalx 
mode  in  which  the  afferent  nerves  terminateu  cerebri,  and  to  the  ocdpital  and  petrous  por- 
and  the  motor  nerves  commence  in  the  central  tion  of  the  temporal  bones  along  the  groove  fx 
organs,  it  may  be^said  that  8  prindpal  modes  the  lateral  sinus;  in  the  cats  and  some  other 
have  been  ascertained,  in  which  there  is  an  ao-  leapi^  animals^  this  membrane  is  partially  le- 
tnsl  continuity  from  one  form  of  nerve  tissue  to  placed  by  bone,  doubtless  to  prevent  injury 
the  other :  a  globular  unipolar  cell  may  give  out  from  sudden  diocks.  Between  ibe  lobes  of  ihe 
a  single  prolongation,  which  becomes  a  fibre;  or  cerebellum  descends  vertically  from  the  tento- 
a  nerve  cell  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  a  rium  the /ah  cerebeUi,  containing  the  ocdpitd 
tube,  with  each  extremity  prolonged  into  a  sinuses.  Kext  to  the  dura  mater,  which  slso 
fibre;  or  some  of  the  ramating  prolongations  furnishes  sheaths  for  the  nerves  and  vessels 
of  the  caudate  cells  may  become  continuous  at  their  origins,  lies  the  araehnoid,  the  serous 
with  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerve  tubes,  or  inos-  membrane  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity;  it  con- 
culate  with  those  of  other  caudate  cells.  A  sLsts  of  2  layers,  the  outer  one  dosdy  adhereat 
curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  to  tibe  dura  mater,  and  the  inner  one  loosdy  to 
gray  matter,  is  the  lai^  quantity  of  pigment  or  the  pia  mater ;  the  space  between  the  2  layers 
coloring  substance  in  it,  apparenUy  forming  one  is  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  that  between  it 
of  its  essential  constituent^  as  it  is  everywhere  and  the  pia  mater,  the  aub-arachnoid  cavity ; 
present,  though  in  some  situations  more  abun*  resembliog  other  serous  membranes,  the  aradi- 
dantiy  than  in  others;  it  has  been  asserted  that  noid  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  with  the  effii- 
this  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  color-  don  of  fluid  into  one  or  both  of  the  above  cavi- 
ing  matter  of  the  blood,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  ties,  especiaUv  toward  the  base  of  the  brsin. 
fitct  of  great  interest  to  physicians,  who  The  sub-arachnoid  speoe  is  filled  with  what  ia 
can  avdl  themselves  of  the  restorative  prop-  called  the  ^^  cerebro-spind  fluid,"  varying  from 
erties  of  iron  in  oerebrd  diseases,  improving  2  to  10  ounces  in  quaiotity,  and  keeping  ' 
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Bfe  the  opposed  araohnoid  sor&oes  in  contact ;  wonld  weigh  ^  part;  !n  the  average  of  mam- 
it  18  moet  abondant  where  the  brain  baa  flhmnk  malia,  this  proportion  would  be  j^^ ;  in  birds, 
either  from  disease  or  old  age.  !From  the  ex-  j{^;  in  reptiles,  rs^r  i  <^d  ^  fishes,  nVv  ^^ 
periments  of  Magendie  it  appears  that  its  pres-  some  apes,  rodents,  and  singing  birds,  the  weight 
ence  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of  the  of  the  brain  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  that 
nervona  centres ;  when  removed,  it  is  quioklv'  of  the  body  than  it  does  in  man,  even  as  high 
formed  again ;  it  is  a  limpid,  alkaline  flaid,  as  ^  in  the  blue-headed  titmouse ;  the  In- 
donbtless  secreted  by  the  pia  mater,  and  affords  crease,  however,  is  not  in  the  cerebnun,  the 
mechanical  protection  to  the  brsin  and  ^inal  seat  of  intellect,  bnt  in  the  sensorr  ganglia, 
cord  by  the  mterposition  of  its  yielding  medium  the  seat  of  the  insdnctive  actions.  The  size  of 
between  them  and  the  bony  cavities  which  the  brain  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  physical 
sorround  them ;  its  accumulation  at  the  base  of  development  of  the  body,  either  in  animals  or 
the  brun  is  highly  favorable  for  the  protection  man;  the  horse  has  a  brain  inferior  in  weight 
of  the  large  nerves  and  vessels  there  situated,  to  the  smallest  adult  human  brain;  that  of  a 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  cavity  communicates  whale  75  feet  long  was  found  to  weigh  not 
with  the  ventridee  of  the  brain.  This  fluid  quite  twice  as  mu(£  as  that  of  man.  Even  in 
exists  in  an  increased  quantity  in  the  brains  of  men  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  size 
idiots ;  and,  whenever  the  cranial  or  spinal  of  the  body  and  the  brain ;  a  small  man  may 
walls  are  deficient,  as,  for  instance,  in  spina  hir  have  a  large  brain,  and  ^ke  vend.  Men  of 
,;Sc2a,  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  becomes  prom-  great  intellectnal  power  have  generally,  if  not 
inent  at  the  partthereby  protecting  the  ner^  always,  possessed  large  brains ;  the  brain  of 
V0U8  substance.  The  third  membrane  immedi-  Ouvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  weighed 
ately  investing  the  brain  is  the  pia  mater^  com-  between  69  and  60  oz. ;  that  of  the  French  sur- 
posed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  blood-vessels ;  in  geon,  Dupuytren,  58  oz. ;  those  of  Kapoleon  and 
the  skull  it  is  very  delicate  and  very  vascular ;  Daniel  Webster,  an  ounce  or  two  less.  The  qual- 
it  adheres  to  the  surfiace  of  the  cerebral  and  cere-  ity  of  the  brain,  however,  is  quite  as  important 
bellar  hemispheres,  and  sends  innumerable  mi-  as  the  quantity,  so  that  a  large  brain  does  not  of 
nnte  vessels  to  their  substance ;  it  idnks  into  the  necessity  constitute  a  great  man.  According  to 
fissures  and  sulci,  and  penetrates  into  tiie  ven-  Tiedemann,  the  female  brain,  though  absolutely 
trides,  forming  the  choroid  plexuses  and  the  smaller  than  that  of  the  male,  is  larger  when 
velum  interposittim ;  its  minute  ramifications  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body.  The  brain 
are  sometimes  incrusted  with  sandy  particles,  reaches  its  highest  development,  anatomically,  at 
consisting  principally  of  phosphate  of  Hme.  the  age  of  20  years,  which  it  maintains  until  60,  af- 
The  pia  mater  is  the  medium  of  nutrition  to  the  ter  wfiich,  in  most  persons,  it  begins  to  decrease 
nervous  substance  and  to  the  arachnoid ;  and  in  nze,  with  a  corresponding  decfine  in  the  men- 
hence  any  infiammation  of  these  membranes  tal  powers.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
would  be  communicated  to  the  superficial  sray  striking  differences  between  the  brains  of  the 
matter  of  the  brain,  the  seat  of  its  physiologi-  various  races  of  man. — ^For  the  topographical 
cal  activity.  Along  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  brain,  an  ex- 
sinus  it  is  common  to  find  a  series  of  deprescdons  amination  from  the  hemispheres  downward  is 
in  the  dura  mater ;  these  are  due  to  the  presence  the  most  practicable  method ;  but  for  physio- 
of  whitish  granules,  called  Pacchionian  glands,  lo^cal  anatomy,  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
from  their  first  describer,  of  an  albuminous  ma-  make  the  exammation  fix>m  below  upward,  by 
terial,  arising  probably  from  a  deposit  of  gran-  which  method  the  student  proceeds  from  the 
nlar  lymph  amon^  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater ;  simple  to  the  more  complex^  following  the  di- 
they  are  found  prmcipally  alons  the  edge  of  the  rection  of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
great  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  hemispheres^  their  ultimate  distribution  in  other  parts  of  the 
pushing  the  arachnoid  before  them,  and  even  brain.  The  meduUa  oblongata  is  the  upper  en- 
projectmg  into  the  sinus.  They  are  generally  larged  portion  and  direct  continuation  of  the 
oonsidered  morbid  structures,  and  the  result  of  spinal  cord,  extending  fix>m  the  plane  of  the  oc- 
local  irritation  of  a  chronic  character;  if  the  cipital  foramen  about  an  inch  npward  to  the 
products  of  disease,  they  do  not  seem  to  inter-  mesoeephale^  or  pons  Varolii;  through  this  the 
&re  in  the  least  with  the  nmctions  dTthe  brain. —  brain  is  brought  into  communication  with  the 
The  brain  of  the  adult  human  male,  comprising  other  vitid  organs,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
the  whole  contents  of  the  cranium  as  fkr  as  the  ncmd  vital,  ^^the  link  which  binds  ns  to 
occipital  foramen,  will  average  in  weight  about  life.'*  As  its  size  is  proportionate  to  that  of 
50  02. ;  that  of  the  adult  female,  about  45  oz. ;  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  it,  it  is  much 
the  maximum  weight  of  the  healthy  organ  is  larger  in  some  lower  animals  than  in  man. 
about  64  oz.,  and  the  minimum  about  81  oz. ;  Like  the  spinal  cord,  it  consists  essentially  of 
in  cases  of  idiocy  it  has  been  found  weighing  anterior  and  posterior  columns ;  it  may  be  an- 
onl^  20  oz.  According  to  Bourgery,  if  the  atomically  distinguished  from  the  cord  by 
bram  be  divided  into  204  parts,  the  cerebral  the  decussation  or  crossing  of  some  of  the 
hemispheres  would  weigh  170,  the  cerebellum  21,  anterior  fibres.  In  front  are  the  ^  anterior  pyra- 
and  the  medulla  and  sensory  ganglia  18 ;  on  the  mids,"  separated  by  a  median  fissure ;  external  to 
same  scale,  the  spinal  cord  would  weigh  7.  In  these  are  tiie  oval  protuberances^  the  *' olivary 
proportion  to  the  body's  weight,  the  brain  of  man  bodies ;"  more  external^  and  fomung  the  lateral 
TOL.  m.— 40 
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and  great  part  of  the  posterior  porttona,  are  the  on  whioh  their  power  as  aa  independeot  omtre 
"  restiform  bodies^''  separated  from  each  other  depends — ^they  contain  the  mixture  of  gmy  and 
in  the  middle  by  two  slender  oolomns,  the  ^^  pos-  white  matter  choraoteristio  of  a  nervous  centre 
terior  pyramids."  Tlie  anterior  pyramids  or  — and  that  the  other  pyramids  and  bodies  secre 
fibres  extend  from  the  antero-lateraloolamns  of  only  to  connect  the  cerebmm  and  cerebdlnm 
the  cord  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  paKuig  wiUi  the  spinal  cord.  The  medulla  is  not  only 
through  the  mesooephale,  the  corpora  $triata^  a  transmitter  of  fibres  from  the  spinal  cord,  bat 
and  the  optie  thakuns  contributing  to  form  the  Is  a  nervous  centre  itself;  with  it  are  connected 
lower  portion  of  the  ervM  cerebri  ;  in  the  meeo-  the  nerves  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  which 
cephale  these  fibres  are  crossed  at  ri^ht  angles  are  quite  independent  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
by  others  belonging  to  it^  and  are  interlaced  spheres,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  will. — ^Ihe 
with  them;  on  tracing  them  downward,  the  cerebellum,  ^  of  the  size  of  the  cerebrum,  is 
greater  part  connect  themselves  with  the  middle  placed  under  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter, 
or  lateral  columns  of  the  opposite  ude,  while  a  from  which  it  is  separated  oy  the'  tentorium; 
few  are  continued  down  on  the  same  side  into  it  is  composed  of  white  and  gray  matter,  tiie 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  others,  the  former  occupying  the  interior ;  it  has  no  convo- 
"arciform  fibres,"  curve  round  the  olivaiy  bodies  lutions,  being  made  up  of  puallel  layers.  Its 
and  ascend  to  the  cerebeUmn,  not  passing  to  tiie  central  part  or  lobe  is  the  only  one  found  in 
cord ;  the  anterior  pvramida  are  entirely  of  a  fiishee  and  reptiles ;  the  lateral  lobes,  found  only 
fibrous  structure.  The  arrangement  of  these  in  the  higher  animak,  and  in  man,  indicate  an 
fibres  is  highly  interestinff  in  explaining  the  advance  in  development.  On  a  verticsl  section 
phenomena  of  disease  of  the  brain :  any  lesion  we  find  the  white  substance  resembling  the 
will  produce  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  trunk  of  a  tree  from  which  branches  are  given 
with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions^  and  this  of^  hence  called  arbor  titce^  or  tree  of  life: 
in  one  hemisphere  sufficient  to  cause  paralysis,  This  organ  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
through  the  decussating  fibres;  at  the  same  brain  by  8  sets  of  fibres,  the  superior  extending 
time  the  straight  fibres  will  cause  a  partial  affeo-  to  the  tubereula  guadirigemiMky  the  middle  or 
tion  of  the  same  side ;  amr  lesion  of  the  cord  the  restiform  fibres  passing  downward  to  the 
below  the  decussation  affects  only  the  same  meduUa,  and  the  inferior  or  transverse  (pons 
side  of  the  body.  The  restiform  bodies  con-  Varolii)  passing  to  the  opposite  side  and  form- 
sist  of  fibrous  strands  endonng  a  gray  nudeua,  ing  a  considerable  part  of  the  mesocephsle ;  the 
and  pass  upward  into  the  0rttn>60r0&tfM«;  below  central  lobe  has  aggregates  of  lobules  on  its 
they  are  chiefly  continuous  with  the  posterior  superior  surfiu>e,  contaiidng  both  white  and  gray 
spinal  columns,  and  partiy  with  the  posterior  matter,  the" superior venmform processes," and 
part  of  the  middle  columns ;  as  the  fibres  ascend  on  the  lower  surface  the  *^  inferior  vermifonn 
they  diverge^  leaving  between  them  the  4th  processes."  The  transverse  diameter  of  the 
ventricle,  ana  pass  into  the  corresponding  hem-  cerebellum  ii  8^  to  4  inches,  the  length  2  to  S} 
isphere  of  the  cerebellum,  connecting  this  latter  inches,  and  its  thickness  varying  from  2  inches 
with  the  spinal  cord;  the  cerebellar  columns  in  front  to  less  thim  i  an  inch  behind.  Forde- 
also  communicate  by  a  band  of  ardform  fibres,  tails  on  the  sructnre  and  on  the  intricate  divi- 
aocording  to  Solly,  with  the  anterior  spinal  sionsof  the  cerebellum,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
columns ;  the  gray  nucleus,  or  "  restiform  gan-  speciid  worlu  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  arti- 
glion,"  seems  to  be  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  de.  Disease  of  the  cerebdlum,  when  deep- 
pneumogastricandapartoftheglossopharyngeal  seated,  is  generally  manifested  on  the  oj^po- 
nerves.  The  posterior  pyramids  can  hazdly  be  site  side  of  tiie  body ;  this  organ  pre^des 
distinguifihed  from  the  restiform  bodies  exter-  prindpally  over  the  regulation  of  the  move- 
nally;  but  their  columns,  bounded  by  the  me^an  ments,  and  partially  over  the  sexual  Instinct 
fissure  and  by  a  very  dight  groove,  establish  a  The  restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla  in  their 
connection  between  the  sensonr  tract  of  the  ascent  to  tiie  hendspheres  of  the  cerebdlum 
crura  cerebri  and  the  posterior  lateral  columns  diverge,  leaving  a  lozenge-shi^ed  cavity,  the 
of  the  cord,  a  few  fibres  passing  to  the  i>osterior;  4th  ventride,  bounded  above  by  the  median 
their  gray  nudd  are  the  ganglionic  centres  of  cerebdlar  lobe,  bdow  by  the  olivary  columns, 
the  auditory  nerves.  The  olivary  bodies,  behind  by  tiie  nodule  of  the  inferior  vermiform 
continuous  inferiorlv  with  the  anterior  or  motor  process,  m  front  by  a  portion  of  the  sqMrior 
columns  of  the  coro,  and  affording  attachments  vermiform  process,  called  the  "  valve  of  Yiens- 
to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  1st  and  2d  cervical  sens ;"  on  the  fioor  are  the  white  barb-like  fibres 
nerves,  endose  a  gray  nucleus,  and  send  their  of  the  7th  pair  of  nerves,  pissing  at  ri^ht  angles^ 
fibres  forward  to  the  motor  tract  of  the  cms  and  called  the  calamue  eeriptoriut ;  it  contains 
cerebri,  and  backward  to  the  quadrigenunal  a  process  of  pia  mater,  and  lias  no  direct  corn- 
bodies  ;  the  nudeus,  or  eorpui  dentatum,  seems  munication  witii  the  subarachnoid  space ;  it  is 
to  be  connected  with  the  hypoglossal  or  motor  improperly  called  the  ventride  of  the  cerebd* 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  and  also  with  the  glosso-  lum,  as  it  belongs  to  the  medulla  and  is  propor- 
pharyngeal,  one  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  this  tionate  to  it  in  size.  The  mesocephale,  or  tuber 
organ.  Accordinff  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  it  is  annulare,  embraces  those  portions  of  the  brain 
highly  probable  tnat  the  olivary  bodies  const!-  which  unite  the  cerebrum  above,  the  cerebdlum 
tute  tiie  nudeus  of  the  medulla  oblongatai  that  behind,  and  the  medulla  bdow ;  the  lower  aur< 
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&oe,  or  ihe  pons  Yarolii,  consists  of  ooired  volntions;  they  are  generally  conridered  as 
transTerse  fibres,  passing  from  one  eras  cere-  the  more  essential  part  of  the  nervons  system 
belli  to  the  other,  crossing  apparently  over  the  which  controls  Tolnntary  movements.  The 
anterior  pyramios  like  a  bridge;  they  are  optic  thalami  are  of  a  lighter  color,  of  the 
always  developed  in  proportion  to  the  cerebellar  same  teztnre  and  appearance  as  the  olivary 
hemispheres,  and  are  absent  in  animals  having  colnmns,  of  which  tney  are  the  continoations; 
only  the  median  lobe;  they  constitute  the  great  a  portion  projects  into  the  ventricles,  and  the 
transverse  commissure  of  tiie  cerebellnm,  as  the  rest  adheres  to  the  striated  bodies,  the  hemi- 
eorpu$  eaUamm  (mentioned  hereafter)  const!-  spheres,  olivary  columns,  and  quadrigeminal 
tntes  the  great  transverse  commissure  of  the  tubercles;  the  fibres  no  doubt  are  continuous 
cerebrum;  these  fibres  extend  more  than  one  with  those  of  the  white  substance  of  the  hemi- 
half  of  the  depth  of  the  mesocephale.  The  spheres,  and  with  those  of  the  striated  bodies : 
tuber  annulare,  which  exists  in  animato  whose  between  them  is  the  8d  ventride,  the  roof  of 
oerebdllum  has  no  hemi^heres,  projects  from  which  is  formed  by  the  velum  interpositum,  a 
the  medulla  proper,  and  contains  a  nucleus  of  nrocess  of  the  pia  mater.  The  corpora  gtnwar- 
gray  matter ;  Longet  is  of  opinion  that  this  2ato,  tasUmwih  and  intemumj  are  small  gangli- 
ganglion  is  an  independent  centre  of  sensation  form  masses,  projecting  fh>m  the  posterior  part 
and  motor  power,  and  Dr.  Todd  states  that  the  of  the  optic  tnalamL  Behind  the  8d  ventricle 
convulsions,  excited  by  a  current  of  electro-mag-  is  a  conical,  dark  gray  body,  enclosed  by  a  pro- 
netism  through  it,  are  not  tetanic,  but  epileptic,  cess  of  the  pia  mater,  the  ^'pineal  body  ;^'  it 
or  alternating  with  relaxation  of  the  ipuscles.  rests  in  a  groove  between  the  nates,  and  is 
On  tiie  superior  surface  of  the  mesocephale  are  connected  to  the  thalami  by  fibres,  called  pe- 
the  miadngeminal  bodies,  the  anterior  2  being  dundes ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  large  nucleated 
called  natia,  and  the  posterior  2  testei;  they  are  vesicles,  with  a  few  fibres,  and,  in  a  cavity  near 
gangliform  bodies,  containing  gray  and  white  the  base,  contains  a  sandy  substance  composed 
matter,  the  anterior  beinff  the  lareer;  these  are  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  its  use  in 
the  analogues  of  the  optic  lobes  of  birds,  reptiles,  the  economy  is  unknown.  The  optic  thalami 
and  fishe^  in  which  classes  there  is  only  a  sin*  have  been  considered  as  the  principal  sendtive 
gle  pair,  but  of  much  lareer  size.  The  crura  centres,  without  which  the  sensorium  could  not 
cerebelli,  which  apparency  emerge  from  the  perceive  the  physical  change  resulting  from  a 
posterior  angles  of  the  mesocephale,  derive  their  sensitive  impression;  all  the  nerves  of  pure 
fibres  from  strands  going  to  the  testes,  firomtiiose  sense  communicate  with  them,  directly  or  in- 
of  the  restiform  l^dy,  and  from  tnose  of  the  directly. — ^The  cerebral  hemispheres  constitute 
pons  Varolii;  fh:>m  the  anterior  angles  of  the  the  great  mass  of  the  brain,  and  their  horizon- 
mesocephale  diverge  2  similar  processes  of  con-  tal  section  presents  an  ovaL  of  which  the 
siderable  thickness,  the  crura  cerebri,  which  smaller  extremity  is  directed  forward;  the  ex- 
enter  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  upon  which  temal  sur&ce  is  smooth  on  account  of  ^e 
each  of  these  masses  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Todd  arachnoid  membrane;  they  are  divided  longi- 
to  rest  as  a  *^  mushroom  upon  its  stalk.''  The  tudinaUy  along  the  middle  line  by  the  deep  ns- 
4th  and  6th  pairs  of  nerves  are  intimately  con-  sure  which  receives  the  fiilx  cerebri,  and  at  the 
neoted  with  the  mesocephale.  On  making  a  bottom  of  which  in  the  middle  portion  is  the 
section  of  Uie  crura  cerebri,  just  beyond  the  great  commissure,  the  corpus  callosum;  the  in- 
mesocephale.  8  planes  of  nervous  matter  may  ferior  surface,  or  base  of  the  brain,  is  divided 
be  seen  ;  the  lower  one,  of  fibrous  matter,  into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes,  cor- 
continuous  with  the  mesocephale  and  the  ante-  responding  to  ihe/ossm  in  the  cranial  bones; 
rior  pyramids,  passes  up  into  the  corpora  striata,  the  anterior  lobe  rests  chiefiy  on  the  roof  of  the 
or  striated  bodies;  above  this  is  a  dark  mass^the  orbits,  and  on  its  inferior  surface  presents  the 
loens  niger^  containing  large  caudate  vesides  nerve  of  smell;  between  it  and  the  middle  lobe 
abounding  hi  pigment,  with  nerve  fibres  among  is  the  '^fissure  of  Sylvius."  through  which  runs 
them ;  the  upper  layer,  of  grayi^  matter,  con-  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain ;  the  middle 
tinuous  with  the  central  part  of  the  medulla  lobes  are  gradually  lost  in  the  posterior,  whidi 
oblongata  or  olivary  columns,  passes  up  into  the  are  separated  from  the  cerebellum  by  the  ten- 
optic  thahmiL  The  striated  and  optic  bodies  torium.  The  space  between  the  middle  lobes  in 
are  bestseen  by  layingopen  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  pituitary  body, 
in  which  they  are  placed,  dosdy  united  to  each  crossing  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  mammillaiy 
other,  the  former  being  a  little  in  front  and  out-  bodies ;  the  pitmtary  body  is  lodged  in  the  9ella 
side  of  the  latter.  The  former  are  pear-shaped,  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  a  glandi- 
tapering  gradually  backward  in  a  long  process  form  mass,  surrounded  by  the  coronary  sinus, 
which  winds  down  into  the  anterior  extremity  of  and  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  inftmdibu- 
the  descending  horn  ofthe  ventricle,  and  striated  lar  process;  it  has  2  lobes,  and  somewhat  re- 
when  cut  in  an  oblique  direction  upward  and  sembles  the  vesicular  substance  of  the  brain; 
outward,  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  its  use  is  unknown.  Between  the  crura  of  the 
fibres  of  the  crura  into  the  vesicular  matter;  cerebrum  the  8d  pair  of  nerves  emerge.  The 
through  these  bodies,  by  8  sets  of  fibres,  com-  usual  way  of  examining  the  hemispheres  is  to 
munications  are  established  between  the  meso-  make  a  horizontal  section  at  about  i  from  the 
cephale,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebral  con-  summit;  this  section,  denominated  the  centrum 
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ctaU  majvit^  preeents  a  centre  of  white  sab-  Intions  in  the  inferior  noes  of  maa  (Todd  and 
stance,  sarroonded  b/  a  narrow  border  of  gray,  Bowman)  present  a  more  eymmetrioal  arrange- 
presentuup  the  zigzag  outlines  of  the  convola-  ment  than  is  nsoally  foond  in  the  more  coi- 
tions, and  spotted  by  numerous  small  red  points  tivated  races.  If  the  gray  matter  of  the  oere- 
cansed  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  out  ends  bral  oonrolutionB  and  the  oerebeQar  layers 
of  minute  vessels.  In  the  central  line  is  a  broad  were  spread  out^  it  would  occupy  about  670 
band  of  white  substanoCi  uniting  the  hemi«  square^  inches,  which,  by  this  admirable  ar- 
spheres  together  as  their  great  commissure,  and  ranynhent,  are  packed  into  the  small  extent  ai 
securing  their  connected  action,  the  fibres  pass-  the  brain.  Eacn  convolution  consists  of  a  fcdd 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  as  over  a  bridge:  at  of  gray  matter  endosmg  a  process  of  the  white; 
its  anterior  and  posterior  eztremi^  it  is  folded  the  gray  matter  forms  a  continuous  unbroken 
downward  toward  the  base  of  the  brain.  On  sheet  over  the  cerebral  surface;  the  greater 
cutting  a  little  deeper,  an  irregular  cavity  is  part  of  the  white  fibres  penetrate  the  gray 
opened  on  each  ude,  the  lateral  ventricle,  con-  matter,  and  thence  converge  to  the  centre  d 
taining  the  striated  and  optic  bodies;  they  are  the  brain  and  the  optic  and  striated  bodies, 
quite  extensive,  and  are  lined  by  a  serous  mem-  The  fibres  which  unite  portions  of  the  aame  or 
brancL  secreting  a  fluid,  the  undue  accumulation  of  opposite  hemispheres  are  called  ^oommis- 
of  wnich  constitutes  hydroofhalui  intemu»f  sures;^'  the  transverse  are  the  corpus  callosum, 
or  water  on  the  brain,  a  fatal  disease  of  chil-  the  anterior,  posteriw,  and  soft  commissures; 
dren,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  the  longitudinal  are  the  fornix  and  the  snpmor 
become  almost  obliterated,  and  the  bones  of  the  longitudinal  commissure.  The  oorpus  cauosum 
yet  ununited  skull  distended  lUmost  to  the  size  oonnects  the  great  bulk  of  the  nemiqphere^ 
of  an  adult  head.  The  6th  ventricle  is  the  esnedally  at  the  lower  part;  it  is  wanting  in 
space  between  the  layers  of  the  $eptum  lu-  fibanes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  lower  mammals. 
etdum,  an  extension  of  fibrous  matter  con-  The  anterior  commissure  particularly  unites 
necting  the  anterior  reflection  of  the  corpus  the  striated  bodies,  many  of  its  fibres  passing 
callosum  with  the  horizontal  fibrous  stratum  through  them  and  radiating  to  the  middle  oere> 
called  the  fornix^  and  separating  the  anterior  bral  lobes;  it  is  very  large  in  the  marsupials^ 
horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  Between  the  which  have  no  corpus  cauosum.  The  posterior 
optic  and  striated  bodies  in  the  ventricles,  in  a  commissure  connects  the  optic  tihalami,  and  is 
suDcrficial  groove,  is  the  todnia  iemieiretuarii^  connected  with  the  pineal  body.  The  soft 
a  oelicate  band  of  fibrous  matter,  commissural  commissure  also  passes  from  one  <^tic  thala- 
in  its  character.  The  posterior  horn  of  the  mus  to  the  other,  dividing  the  8d  ventride  into 
lateral  ventricle,  according  to  Owen,  \b  peculiar  an  upper  and  lower  portion;  unlike  the  other 
to  jnaujtsi^ao  is  the  hippoeampmminor^  a 'piO'  commissures,  it  contains  gray  matter.  The 
jection  of  one  of  the  convolutions  into  it ;  in  its  superior  longitudinal  oommiBSure  is  endosed  in 
inferior  horn  is  the  hwpocampttB  majar^  and'  a  the  convdution  overhanging  the  corpus  <»Jlo- 
oonsiderable  portion  of  the  vascular  choroid  sum,  and  oonnects  the  anterior  and  middle 
plexus.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  after  the  lobes  wiUi  the  posterior.  The  famx.  or  vanlt 
membranes  have  been  removed,  present  a  pe-  ii  the  most  remarkable,  extensive,  and  oompli- 
ouhar  folded  arrangement  of  their  surfieu)e,  the  cated  of  all  the  oommiasures ;  it  is  sitnated 
^^convolutions;"  these  condst  of  gray  matter,  immediately  under  the  corpus  caDoaum,  with 
varying  from  \U>\  of  an  inch  in  depth,  even  in  which  it  is  dosdy  connected  posteriorly ;  it 
the  same  individuaL  Physiology  has  shown  may  be  divided  alon^  the  median  line  into  2 
that  the  gray  matter  of  the  nervous  centres  is  portions,  one  belouflmg  to  each  hemisphere, 
the  originator  of  nervous  force,  while  the  white  Of  this  complicated  structure  it  can  only  be 
matter  serves  only  to  convey  impressions  to  or  said  here  that  it  begins  at  the  optic  thalamus, 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  hence  the  proceed^  anterior(y  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
greater  the  number  of  these  convolutions,  or,  in  where  it  turns  suddienly  upward  and  forward, 
other  words,  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  gray  thus  forming  the  oorpcra  dUneafUia  or  mammiii' 
substance,  the  greater  will  be  the  physiological  2ar«i,  and,  ascending  toward  the  corpus  callo- 
power  of  the  brain.  In  the  rat  and  the  mole  sum,  passes  alouff  its  lower  surfiioe,  spreading 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  quite  smooth ;  from  laterally  into  what  is  called  its  ^^body;^*  it 
these  the  convolutions  increase  in  number  up  again  descends  at  the  back  part  of  the  brun, 
to  man.  Their  arrangement,  though  never  the  some  of  its  fibres  going  to  the  posterior 
aame  in  2  bndns,  nor  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lobes,  and  others  crossing  the  hippocampi  to 
same  brain,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  purely  be  connected  with  the  middle  Ioms;  it  thus 
aoddental;  there  are  certam  ones  always  pres-  connects  those  parts  of  the  convolntioiia  of 
ent  (when  any  exist^,  whose  situation  and  size  one  side  beneath  the  corpus  callosum.  Other 
influence  the  disposition  of  the  others;  in  man,  probably  commissural  structures  are  the  poM 
the  variable  and  additional  convolutions  are  TaTin%  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  diver- 
chiefly  on  the  top  and  front  of  the  hemi-  gence  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  probably  con- 
spheres.  The  lower  the  position  of  an  animal  necting  these  fibres;  the  innermost  fibres  of  th^ 
in  the  scale,  and  the  less  devdoped  the  organ  optic  tracts  are  evidentiy  commissural,  connect- 
as  we  approach  inflincy.  the  greater  is  the  sym-  ing  the  quadrigemind  and  geniculate  bodies  of 
metry  of  the  2  sides.    It  is  said  that  theconvo-  opposite  ddes;  the  Pubcr  eiMrmem  is  a  layet 
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of  gray  matter,  oontaioing  many  nerve  tabes,  ihe  temporal  bone,  open  into  the  lateral  sinnaes; 
extendmg  from  the  mammiUary  bodiee  to  the  the  cavemoaa  sinnaes  are  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  carve  of  the  corpns  oallosam  and  sella  torcioa,  commnnicating  with  the  petrosal 
forming  intimate  oonnections  with  the  fomiz,  by  the  transverse  sinns,  and  with  eadi  other  by 
optic  tracts  and  thalami,  and  the  pitaitary  body,  the  circolar  sinns.  From  t^is  arrangement  of 
The  fibres  connectinff  the  oerebmm  with  the  the  sinnses^  commnnicating  freely  with  the  ex- 
cerebellom  are  very  few ;  the  principal,  if  not  temal  vessela.  may  be  understood  the  signal 
the  only  ones,  are  uiose  going  to  the  testes  fr^m  advantages  of  local  depletion  in  relieving  vas- 
the  oerebellnm. — ^An  organ  ^  such  importance  eolar  funeas  within  tine  head ;  and  also  the 
as  the  brain  mnst  reqnire  a  large  snpply  of  Uood ;  ntiKty  of  cold  applications  for  simUar  purposes, 
this  is  afforded  by  the  great  carotid  arteries^  —There  are  12  pairs  of  nerves  belonging  stirictly 
coming  directly  from  the  aorta,  and  the  verte-  to  the  brain,  which  differ  from  spinal  nerves 
bral  branches  of  the  snbolavians^  whidi  meet  at  only  in  their  distribntion  and  in  coming  throneh 
the  base  of  the  organ,  freely  commnnicadng  openings  in  the  skull  instead  of  between  the 
with  each  other.  These  arteries,  ooming  so  vertebrsa;  all,  except  the  first,  proceed  from  the 
diActlj  from  the  aortic  arch,  are  prevented  roinal  cord  itself  or  from  its  prolongation  in 
from  mjoring  the  delicate  brain:  1,  by  the  toe  brain  (the  meauUa  oblongata).  These  nerves 
blood  ascending  agdnst  gravity ;  2,  by  the  curv-  are :  1,  the  ol&ctory,  or  nerve  of  smell ;  2,  the 
ing  of  the  vessels  like  t£e  letter  S  before  they  optic,  or  nerve  of  vision ;  8,  motares  ocuhrum^ 
enter  the  cranium,  thus  scattering  the  force  of  the  motor  nerves  of  aU  the  musdes  of  the  orbit, 
the  stream  in  different  directions:  8.  by  the  except  of  the  superior  oblique,  which  are  sup- 
minute  subdlvidon  of  the  vessels  before  they  plied  by  4,  the  pa^tieij  and  of  the  external 
enter  the  cerebral  substance.  The  impure  blood  recti,  which  are  moved  by  5,  the  dbducerUes  ocu- 
returns  through  the  jugular  veins;  hence  any  larum;  6,  the  trifacial  or  triffendmtSy  the  gene- 
compression  of  these  vessels  by  tight  neck-  ral  sensory  nerve  of  the  head  and  face;  7,  the 
stocks,  or  the  like,  impedes  the  whole  cerebral  &cial,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  head  and  face ;  8, 
cSroulation,  causing,  it  may  be,  dangerous  con-  the  anditory,  or  nerve  of  hearing;  9,  the  glos- 
gestions.  If  the  blood  could  be  shut  off  com*  sopharyngeal,  supplying  part  of  the  sensory 
pletely  fh>m  the  brain,  death  would  ensue  in-  fibres  of  the  tongue,  and!^  presiding  over  the 
stantly,  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  movements  of  swallowing  and  of  the  entrance 
accident,  the  vertebral  arteries  are  protected  by  'of  air  into  the  lai^nz ;  10,  the  pneumogastric, 
the  bony  canals  of  the  cervical  transverse  verte-  or  par  vagum;  11,  the  spinal  accessory, 
bral  processes  from  all  danger  of  compression  preside  over  the  movements  of  the  lungs  and 
or  ordinary  iujuries.  The  brains  of  persons  stomach,  and  inform  the  system  when  tnere  is 
who  have  dftsd  by  hanging  always  exhibit  great  a  demand  for  air  and  food ;  and  12,  t^e  hyno- 
venous  congestion.  The  veins  of  the  dnra  ma-  glossal,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Phuo- 
ter  are  quite  remarkable  by  pouring  their  con-,  sophical  anatomists  have  combined  these  nerves 
tents  into  the  iarge  canals  endo^  between  in  various  ways,  separating  the  8  nerves  of  spe- 
lts layers,  the  sinuses;  these^  unlike  ordinary  dalsense^  and  classing  the  others  into  groups 
veins,  cannot  be  distended  beyond  a  certain  resembling  spinal  nerves,  with  their  anterior 
poin^  and,  as  they  all  empty  their  blood  into  motor,  and  tiiieir  posterior  sensitive  roots.  As 
the  mternal  jognlar  vein,  any  obstruction  in  the  skoll  mav  be  considered  as  composed  of  8 
this  or  in  the  superior  vena  cava  very  speedily  cranial  verteona,  we  have  tilie  olfactory,  optic, 
produces  an  uncomfortable  dirtention  in  the  and  auditory,  special  nerves,  making  their  way 
head.  These  onuses  are  the  superior  longitu-  out  through  the  8  vertebrea  which  may  be  called 
dinal,  corresponding  to  the  superior  margin  of  by  the  same  name,  corresponding  to  the  8  pri- 
the  £Eklx  cerebri,  commencing  near  the  root  of  mary  vesicles  which  are  developed  into  the 
the  noBb  (crista  ^a2?t)and  terminating  in  the  brain.  Ofthe  intervertebral,  analogous  to  spinal 
cavity  called  toreular  BerophiH  near  the  inter-  nerves,  are  the  1st,  composed  of  the  5th  for  its 
nal  occipital  protuberance ;  the  inferior  longi-  sensory  portion,  and  of  the  8d,  4th,  and  6th,  for 
tndinal  sinus  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  Its  motor  portion;  2d,  the  fiicial  and  ^oasopha- 
the  falx,  and  ends  in  the  straight  sinus,  which  ryngeal  combined ;  and  lastly,  the  par  vagum 
runs  in  the  median  line  at  the  meeting  of  the  and  spinal  accessory  form  the  8d  pair ;  the  hy- 
£ilz  and  the  tentorium,  and  opens  into  the  tor-  poglossal  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the 
calar;  the  lateral  sinuses  extend  from  the  tor-  true  spinal  nerves.  For  further  details  on  this 
oular  downward  and  forward  to  the  jugular  subject  t^e  reader  Is  referred  to  the  works  of 
veins.  This  ia  the  largest  sinus,  and  its  canal  is  Cams,  Oken,  Owen,  and  other  writers  on  philo- 
deeply  hollowed  out  of  l^e  occipital  and  tern-  sophical  anatomy.  The  nature  of  the  nervous 
poral  bones;  that  of  the  ri^^t  side  is  generally  force,  the  fanctions  of  the  nerves,  and  the  gen- 
the  larger,  due,  according  to  some  eminent  an-  eral  phyEdoloffy  and  patholo^  of  the  subject, 
atomists,  to  the  fact  that  most  persons  sleep  will  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible  in  a  work  of 
most  on  the  right  side ;  they  are  frequently  the  this  character:  under  the  heads  of  ITsrvohs 
seats  of  dangerous  ii^ammation.  Between  the  System  and  Spinal  Gobd  ;  only  a  brief  sum- 
layers  of  the  fflJx  cerebelli  are  the  occipital  si-  mary  can  be  given  in  this  article.  Without 
noses,  opening  into  the  toroular;  the  petrosal  question  the  various  operations  of  the  mind 
sinuses,  running  along  the  petrous  portion  of  are  associated  with  the  cerebral  convolutions; 
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pero^on,  memorj,  the  power  of  abetraetioOf  inatinettTelj,  wiUiout  the  intentioDal  adaptation 
imagination,  ^.,  possess,  as  instnunents  of  ao-  of  means  to  ends,  jnst  as  the  bee  makes  its  odl, 
tion,  these  folds  of  gray  matter ;  as  Oavier  says^  or  the  bird  its  nest ;  children  are  bom  and  lire 
these  parts  are  the  sole  receptaoles  in  which  the  for  some  time  withoat  cerebral  hemiflphcores, 
varioQs  sensations  may  be  as  it  were  oonsom-  who  perform  tiie  acts  of  snching  and  swallow- 
mated,  and  become  perceptible  to  the  animaL  ing  perfectiy  well;  remove  the  hemispheres  in 
Mechanical  iigory  to  the  convolutions  and  the  an  animal,  it  will  eat  if  food  be  placed  in  the 
central  white  sabstance  occasions  no  pain  nor  month,  though  it  will  not  go  to  seek  it;  many 
disturbance  of  the  motive  powers;  m  many  idiots  will  do  the  same,  m  what  part  of  the 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  con-  brain  resides  the  power  preddin^  over  tiieae 
▼nisions  accompanied  by  pain  occar,  bnt  this  actions?  At  the  base  of  the  bram,  conoctfded 
depends  on  a  change  produced  in  the  striated  by  the  hemispheres^  is  a  series  of  gan^ia,  the 
and  optic  bodies,  and  tnrough  them  propagated  ori^  of  the  nerves  of  epedal  sense,  and  the 
to  the  motor  and  sensitive  nerves.  On  removing  striated  and  optic  bodies  into  which  all  tiie 
the  hemispheres  animals  are  thrown  into  a  state  fibres  oonnectmg  the  hemispheres  with  the 
ofdeep  sleep,  retainingtheir  muscular  power,  yet  medulla  oblongata  pass;  they  have  also  tAeir 
apparentiy  incapable  of  a  single  mental  nervous  own  nervous  centres,  distinct  in  functiim  from 
action,  voluntaiT'  o^  sensory.  When  the  ;nem-  other  parts  of  the  brain ;  in  fishes  these  gan^ia 
branes  are  infiuned,  especially  the  pia  mater,  are  very  large,  and  the  hemispheres  compata- 
the  mental  fiiculties  are  always  disturbed ;  in  tively  small,  sometimes  smaller  than  a  smgle 
the  delirium  of  fevers^  in  delirium  tremens,  dec^  pair,  the  optic ;  in  man  the  instinctive  propen- 
the  circulation  of  the  convolutions  seems  to  be  sities  are  m  a  measure  superseded  by  intelli- 
cut  ofL  The  convolutions,  then,  are  the  centre  g^i^P^  but  they  may  act  mdependentiy  of  it. 
of  the  intellectual  actions ;  bein^  connected  The  real  nervous  centres  for  motions  and  aensa- 
with  the  striated  and  optic  bodies  (which  have  tions  derived  from  the  organs  of  special  sense 
been  regarded  as  the  centres  of  volition  and  are  these  ganglia,  and  not  the  hemiapberes;  as 
sensation),  the  intellectual  centre  may  eitiier  far  as  mere  animal  life  and  motion  areconoem- 
excite  or  be  excited  by  them.  When  the  con-  ed,  the  latter  are  not  essential ;  a  vast  prop(x^ 
volutions  are  insufficiently  supplied  with  blood,  tion  of  animated  creatures  (all  the  invertebrata) 
the  deficient  nutrition  occasions  deranged  phe-  have  no  trace  of  them ;  they  are  added  in  man 
nomena  of  thou«;ht  and  a  rapid  development  of  for  the  intellectuid  and  moral  nature.  The  in- 
ideas,  which,  being  ill  or  not  at  all  regulated  stinctive  and  emotional  actions  are  excited 
by  the  will,  assume  the  forms  of  delirium  and  thronsh  tlie  ganglia  ai  special  senses,  following 
insamiy,  ^ust  as  diseases  of  the  nerves  of  vision  directV  upon  sensation,  without  any  process  en 
and  Iwanng  may  produce  unnatural  sights  and  thought ;  they  are  sometimes  stronger  than  the 
sounds.  As  in  every  muscular  action  iomepor-  voluntary:  0.^.,weareoftencompdledtolan^ 
tion  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  wasted,  to  be  sup-  at  something  ludicrous,  though  we  have  the 
plied  by  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  so  strongest  motives  not  to  do  so;  long-ccmtanued 
every  uiought  is  accompanied  bv  some  chanse  habit  wiU  often  make  us  perform  actions  in- 
in  the  nervous  centre.  Concussion  of  the  bram  stinctively.  as  it  were,  whi<£  at  first  required  an 
fh>m  a  fiiU  or  blow,  or  condensation  of  its  sub-  effort  of  tne  will :  for  instance,  in  an  old  snuff- 
stance  by  a  dot  of  blood,  checks  the  organic  taker,  who  had  been  seized  with  epilepsy,  irrita- 
changes  of  the  surface,  and  interrupts  the  Joint  tion  of  the  nose  with  a  feather  to  restore  con- 
actions  necessary  for  consciousness.  GhiU,  Ihe  sctousness  produced  a  contraction  of  the  right 
founder  of  phrenology,  assigned  to  certain  con-  fore-finger  and  thumb  to  take  a  pinch.  These 
volutions  certain  foculties  of  the  mind,  moral  emotional  actions  may  be  excited  by  mental 
feelings,  and  instinctive  propensities.  This  the-  operations.  Whenever  the  feelings  get  tiie  better 
ory  has  since  his  time  been  pursued  with  the  of  the  reason,  the  sensory  ganglia  are  excited  at 
seal  which  must  naturally  attach  itself  to  any  the  expense  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  indi- 

Snence  which  professes  to  read  the  mental  ten-  vidnal  is,  for  the  time  being,  morally  insane, 
encies  from  external  signs.  In  regard  to  even  though  tiiese  emotions  may  point  in  the 
phrenology,  it  can  only  be  remarked  here  that,  right  direction;  fanatics  of  all  dassea^  in  this 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  eneigy  of  a  way,  are  really  insane,  generally  monomaniacs, 
nervous  centre  bears  a  certain  rdation  to  its  size,  These  instincts  may  also  be  in  opposition  to  the 
the  stress  laid  by  its  followers  on  the  tempera-  reason,  and  then  the  more  a  man  follows  them 
ments  shows  thatthev  consider  the  ouality  of  die  the  closer  does  he  approach  the  brutes.  Oom- 
brain  an  important  element  in  the  aevelopment  parative  anatomy  teaches  that  the  cerebellum 
of  nervous  power. — ^During  sleep  the  nervous  is  largest  in  those  animals  which  have  the  great- 
centres  obtain  the  rest  necessary  to  repair  the  est  variety  of  motions ;  injury  or  reinoval  oi  tlus 
waste  of  daily  activity ;  in  this  state  the  brain  organ  causes  no  pain  nor  convulsions,  but  de- 
refases  or  is  slow  to  convey  impressions  from  stroys  the  power  of  combining  the  actions  of  the 
without.  In  deep  sleep  we  are  unconscious,  moeioles.  Jifan^  though  inferior  to  many  animals 
and  may  be  motionless;  as  the  sleep  becomes  in  particular  kmds  of  movements,  far  surpasses 
lighter,  consciousness  begins  to  return,  and  them  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  their 
mental  changes  take  place,  constituting  dreams  combinations  ;  the  act  of  walking  brings  into 
of  various  kmds.    Man  performs  many  actions  action  almost  every  musde  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
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tremities,  and  is  superior  to  all  other  modes  of  rest;  from  want  of  attention  to  this  fac^  many 

exercise ;  in  man  the   oerebeUmn  attains  its  a  bng^t  intellect  has  faded  into  Imbecihty  and 

highest  development.  Inflammation  of  its  mem-  insani^.    ThebanefblefEectsofonr  forcing  sys- 

branes,  and  even  its  almost  complete  destmo-  tem  of  education,  of  oar  &st  way  of  domg 

tion  by  alow  disease,  has  little  effect  on  the  in-  every  thing,  of  onr  too  intense  cerebral  activity 

teUifsence,  bat  the  motive  powers  are  constant-  In  the  aniversal  competition  for  the  prizes  of 

ly  disturbed;  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  cen-  life,  are  seen  in  every  hospital  and  prison  and 

tral  portion  m^  regulate  the  sezaal  instinct^  asylum  in  the  land,  and  in  the  general  emaciation 

while  the  lateral  lob^  preside  over  theregula-  and  cadaveroas  appearance  of  the  American 

tion  of  the  movements.    When  we  see  a  man  people.— The  primary  gandia  of  the  vertebrate 

staggering  along  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  we  Dram  are  8  in  number,  and  they  are  developed 

perceive  that  the  enemy  first  steals  away  the  into  the  anterior  cerebrum,  the  posterior  cere- 

eneigy  of  the  cerebellum,  and  afterward  takes  beUum,  and  the  median  quadrigeminal  bodies, 

the  intelligenoe  and  consciousness,  leaving  him  In  fishes,  the  lowest  vertebrates,  the  medulla  is 

ibr  the  time  little  better  than  deao,  motionless,  large,  with  the  pyramidal  and  restiform  bodies, 

and  insensible.    The  distinct  operation  of  these  but  without  the  olivary ;  the  brain  looks  like  a 

various  centres  is  made  obvious  by  many  oon-  series  of  ganglia  developed  on  the  superior  sur- 

ditions  of  the  body,  in  which  one  or  more  are  £&ce  of  the  cord,  2  pairs  and  a  single  one :  1,  the 

Inactive.    In  deep  sleep,  the  hemispheres,  the  olfoctory  lobes,  anfflogous  to  the  hemispheres  in 

sensory  ganglia,  and  tiie  cerebellum  are  at  rest,  man,  firom  which  the  nerved  of  smell  arise ;  3^ 

more  or  less  complete,  but  the  medulla  oblongata  behind  these  the  optic  lobes,  generally  consider- 

and  the  spinal  cord  must  as  always,  be  wide  ed  analogous  to  the  tubercma  quadrigemina,  in 

awake ;  in  dreaming,  the  hemispheres  are  par-  some  fishes  larger  than  the  other  parts  of  the 

tially  active ;  in  somnambulism,  a  step  nearer  brain :  from  these  arise  the  optic  nerves,  and 

to  wakefulness,  the  hemispheres  are  awake,  and  the  8cL  4th,  and  6th  pairs ;  8,  behind  these  the 

also  the  cerebdlum,  so  that  the  movements  are  imperiec^y  developea  cerebellum  generally,  but 

well  adapted  to  the  thoughts.   It  is  well  known  of  large  size  in  the  selachians.    In  reptiles  the 

that  in  this  state  persons  have  walked  over  brain  well  fills  the  cranial  cavitjr,  and  the  pre- 

dangerous  places,  which  they  could  never  have  ponderance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  less ;  the  olfao- 

done  in  open  day;  there  is  an  evident  loss  of  tory  lobes,  now  obviously  the  hemispheres,  are 

control  over  the  thoughts,  which  are  more  in-  increased  in  size,  with  an  internal  cavity,  and  a 

fluenced  by  externa]  impressions  than  in  dream-  commissure ;  the  2d  oerebral  mass  and  its  cavities 

ing,  so  that  the  somnambulist  may  answer  ques-  are  smaller;  the  cerebellum  is  small  in  the  lower 

tions  properly ;  that  there  is  not  fioll  command  orders,  but  with  lateral  appcoidages  and  external 

over  the  senses,  the  dangerous  accidents  occur*  stri»  in  the  higher.    In  birds  the  brain  and 

ring  in  this  condition  taSj  prove :  the  events  of  spinal  cord  are  no  longer  on  the  same  plane';  the 

this  state  may  not  be  rememberea  in  the  waking  brain  is  the  larger,  and  the  ganglia  are  more 

hours,  but  may  be  taken  up  again  bv  the  memo-  above  and  less  behind  each  other ;  the  hemi- 

ry  the  next  night,  constitutmg  complete ''  double  spheres  are  larger  than  the  other  parts,  are  tmited 

oonsdousness."    A  condition  remarkably  anal-  by  commissures,  and  contain  true  lateral  ventri- 

ogous  to  somnambulism  is  the  mesmeric  sleep  cfes  in  which  is  a  tubercle  resembling  a  corpus 

or  trance ;  a  nervous  habit  of  body  predisposes  striatum ;  the  optic  lobes  are  small,  separated, 

to  both.    (See  Animal  Maonbtisil)    Wnat  is  with  smaller  cavities;  the  cerebellum  is  particu- 

this  mysterious  agent  which  we  call  nerv-  larly  large,  with  evident  lateral  lobes  and  exter- 

ous  force,  without  which  the  human   body  nalstriss.    In  mammals  the  brain  is  much  larger 

is  only  a  beantiftdly  made,  mechanically  per-  than  the  cord;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  of 

feet,  bat  motionless  and  useless  machine?    we  large  size,  with  marked  convolutions  in  the 

know  it  only  by  its  effects,  as  we  know  lighl^  higher  orders,  with  a  corpus  caUosum,  lateral 

heat,  and  electricity ;  it  resembles  the  latter  in  ventricles  with  anterior,  descending,  and  Qn 

the  iustantaneousness  of  its  action  and  in  some  the  monkey)  posterior  horns,  optic  and  striated 

other  points,  but  its  passage  is  arrested  by  a  bodies,  teonia  semicircnlaris,  and  fornix ;  the 

hgature,  while  the  electric  current  is  not.    The  optic  lobes  are  small,  reduced  to  2  pairs,  solid, 

torpedo  and  electric  eel  possess  a  po werfol  elec-  fmd  are  now  called  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ; 

trio  apparatus,  which  depends  for  its  energy  on  the  cerebellum  is  highlvdevelopea,  the  more  so 

the  nervous  system;  the  glow-worm  generates  as  the  animal  apiproaones  man,  presenting  the 

light  in  a  particular  organ,  whose  power  is  also  arbor  vitffi  in  its  mterior ;  the  pons  Varolii  is 

regulated  hj  the  nervous  system.  The  analog  of  large,  and  the  4th  ventride  is  completelv  con- 

these  mysterious  powers  seems  to  indicate  cealed  and  shut  in.    Prof.  Owen  (in  the  ^'  Pro- 

that  light,  electricity,  and  nervous  power,  are  ceedinffs  of  the  Linn»an  Society,''  1857)  has 

modifications  of  the  same  original  force,  pre-  divided  the  mammalia  into  4  groups,  according 

senting   different   phenomena^  acccording   to  totiiecharactersof  the  surfaces  of  the  cerebral 

the  omces   each  is   destined  to  perform  in  hemispheres ;  in  some  the  hemispheres  are  but 

the    great   work   of   the    universe.      Over-  feebly  connected  by  the  fornix  and  anterior 

working  tiie  brain  exhausts  the  body ;   wear  commissure,  in  the  great  majority  the  corpus 

and  tear  of  the  brain,  like  wear  and  tear  of  the  callosum  is  added;  in  the  former  there  is  a  pe- 

musdes,  require  pwiodio  and  long  intervals  of  culiar  mode  of  development  of  the  young  from 
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the  noii-deyelq;nn«i]t  of  the  pkoenta:  1,  lyerk*  disease  adTunces,  the  meBtal  delnmon  beocnnes 
eephala^  hsTing  the  hemi^heres  loose  aod  dis-  constaAt,  being  generally  of  a  low  melancholic 
connected,  leaving  exposed  the  olfactory  gan-  kind,  with  reference  to  the  patienVs  rnHng  pas- 
glia,  cerebellam,  and  more  or  less  of  the  optio  sions  and  occupations,  ana  anxiety  rejecting 
lobes ;  their  surface  smooth,  or  with  very  few  them.    He  is  hamited  by  spectral  illusions  or 
anfractaosities ;  this  includes  the  marsapials ;  2,  occupied  with  the  most  extravagant  ideas.    K 
lissencephala,  having  a  corpus  callosum,  with  a  favorable  change  do  not  occur  at  this  period, 
the  cerebellam  and  olfactory  lobes  exposed,  the  the  skin  becomes  more  cold  and  clammy,  ex- 
surface  smooth,  or  with  very  few  and  simi>le  haling  a  peculiar  smeU,  which  is  somethii^  be- 
oonvolutions ;  this  includes  the  rodents,  itueetiv-  tween  a  vinous  and  an  alliaceous  odor.     The 
cra^  ehieropterctf  and  edentata ;  8,  gyrmeephctlaf  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  lliready,  small, 
having  the  cerebrum  extending  over  more  or  and  weak ;  the  general  tremor  increases ;  the 
less  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  patient  talks  incessantly,  with  great  rapidity; 
with  more  or  less  numerous  convolutions;  this  the  delirium  increases;  and  the  patient  either 
includes  eetaeea,  paehydermatOy  horhitara^  car'  sinks  into  a  calm,  whidi  precedes  death,  or 
niv(fr€Ly  and  quoMrunuma ;   4,  arehene&phala^  expires  in  a  convulsive  effort. — ^In  the  first 
embracing  man  only, — ^Thoee  wishing  to  pursue  form  of  this  disease,  in  which  there  is  increased 
the  study  of  the  brain,  are  referred  to  the  works  vascular  action,  cupping  below  Ihe  occiput  at 
of  Solly,  Longet^  Leuret,  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  leeches  b^ind  the 
Carpenter,  Owen,  Tiedemaim,Mtlller, and  to  the  ears,  are  often  practised;  but  cold  lotions  or 
article  "liervous  System,^'  in  the  "Oydopodia  affhsions  to  the  nead  when  the  temperature  is 
of  Anatomy  and  Phynology.^  increased,  and  sponging  the  body  with  tepid 
BRAIN  FEVER  is  the  result  of  infiamma-  water,  are  deemed  suf&cient  in  many  cases  to 
toiy  action  in  the  brdn,  and  may  be  caused  by  allay  inflammatory  symptoms.   When  the  affeo- 
various  kinds  of  morbid  stimulation,  such  as  tion  has  been  caused  by  an  abuse  of  ardent 
long  exposure  to  excessive  heat  or  cold,  fright,  spirits,  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  stage 
mental  anxiety,  the  inordinate  use  of  ardent  must  be  carefully  watdied,  and  the  depiession 
spirits,  external  ixgunr  &c   It  sometimes  occurs  which  ensues  anticipated  by  a  gentiy  stimu- 
as  consequent  on  smaU-pox^  scarlatina,  erysmelas  lating  or  sustaining  treatment.     Tincture  of 
of  the  face  and  sciJa  bihous  remittent  rover,  hops  or  of  lupulin  combined  with  valerian  or 
rheumatism,  kfi.     The  brain  fever  of  drunk-  asafodtida  is  usually  given.    Moderate  doses  of 
ards,  or  delirium  tremens,  is  variously  mod-  opium  or  of  laudanum  are  also  given,  witii  a 
ified,  according  to  the  causes  In  which  it  origi-  view  to  lessening  nervous  irritability  and  in- 
nates  and  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  ducing  sleep.   Tartar  emetic  is  sometimes  nven 
patient.    Two  species  are  recognized :  the  one  with  opium  to  quiet  both  the  nervous  and  the 
Deing  connected  with  inflammatory  irritation  vascular  excitement.    In  the  second  form  of 
or  excited  vascular  action  in  the  meninges,  brain  fever,  or  true  delirium  tremens,  opium  is 
or  enveloping  membranes  of  the   brain,  as-  given  with  fuU  doses  of  camphor  and  ammo- 
sociated  with  great  irritation ;  the  other  con-  nia ;  and  enemata  containing  laudanum  and  as- 
sbting  of  great  cerebral  irritation,  with  ex-  afcetida  may  be  administered.    Gentle  stimu- 
hausted  nervous   energy.      The  one   occurs  lants  and  aperients  are  given.    In  some  cases, 
usually  after  a  protracted  debauch ;  the  other  warm  negus  or  weak  punch  may  be  allowed, 
from  a  sudden  and  complete  suspension  of  in  small  quantities,  repeated  as  occasion  may 
the  stimulus  in  more  habitual  drinkers.    The  require.   The  main  indication  is  to  obtain  de^ 
phenomena  of  this  disease  vary  considerably  in  and  mental  rest.    Stimulating  liniments  appliea 
degrees  of  intensity.    In  some  cases  we  find  over  the  ^igastrium  are  occasionally  very  effi- 
the  slightest  forms  of  nervous  tremor,  with  cacious.   The  functions  of  the  liver  and  diges- 
spectral  illusions  and  a  quickened  pulse;  while  tive  organs  require  due  attention.    Time  and 
in  others  of  a  more  severe  character,  we  find  rest  are  very  necessary,  witii  the  absence  of  all 
the  most  alarming  state  of  vital  depression,  mental  and  emotional  excitement.     No  food 
muscular  agitation,  and  mental  alienation.    In  but  that  which  is  most  easily  digested  should 
ordinary  cases  it  is  characterized  by  constant  be  taken.    All  kinds  of  flesh  are  difficult  to  di- 
watchfulness  and  a  tremulous  quivering  motion  gest  when  the  liver  is  veiy  mudi  affected,  as  it 
in  the  lips,  hands,  and  muscles  generally,  on  is  in  all  such  cases ;   and  therefore  beef  tea 
making  any  effort.    The  pulse,  which  at  first  is  and   soups,  combined  witii  farinaceous  diet, 
slow,  becomes  ouick,  ana  there  1b  a  constant  should  be  given  in  lieu  of  fleshy  substance, 
disposition  to  talk  in  a  rambling  manner,  pass-  Littie  or  no  medicine  should  be  given  when 
ing  quickly  from  one  subject  to  another.    In  the  Inflammatory  symptoms   have   subsided, 
the  first  species,  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  the  Change  of  air,  pleasant  change  of  scenexy,  light 
skin  dr}^  the  eyes  ix^ected,  the  delirium  furious,  nutritious  diet,  much  rest  and  sleep,  with  no 
the  head  is  very  hot  and  the  tongue  is  ofbeh  excitement  of  any  kind,  are  the  only  slow  and 
dry  and  red  at  tiie  cages.    In  the  second  form,  sure  means  of  gradual  recovery.    Endeavoring 
which  is  more  common,  the  pulse  is   small  to  cure  rapidly  is  ii^udicious,  and  unsuccessfm. 
or  soft,  and  ranges  between  100  and  120 ;  the  There  is  no  royal  road  to  restoration  in  such 
face  is  not  flushed,  nor  is  the  skin  hot,  but  it  cases.    Artificial  rest,  too  f^quentiy  obtained 
is  covered  with  a  clammy  perspu*ation«   As  the  by  narcotics,  is  also  dangerous  and  often  &taL 
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Pradenoe,  time,  and  pstienoe  are  the  soverdgn  hUia  Dei  apud Indicoty  and  ^'Graoe  Displayed,'' 

remedies.  was  publisned  in  1822. 

BBAINARD,  John  G.  0.^  an  American  BRAISE,  a  term  in  common  nse  with  char- 
poet,  bom  at  New  London,  Oonn.,  Oct  21, 1796,  ooal  bomers  to  designate  the  fine  refose  coal 
died  Sept  26, 1828.  He  sradnated  at  Yale  col-  which  gathers  abont  uieir  pits.  It  is  a  French 
lege,  and  began  the  stndy  of  law,  bnt  soon  word  of  the  same  signification.  .  The  material  is 
abandoned  it  to  become  editor  of  the ''  Oonnecti*  much  nsed  as  a  covering  for  the  heaps  of  wood 
ont  Mirror.''  at  Hartford.  Instead  of  making  his  to  be  charred;  and  about  iron  works  it  sorvea 
paper  a  venide  for  political  controversy  merely,  a  very  nsefol  purpose,  when  mixed  with  the 
he  illuminated  it  with  poetical  contributions,  great  piles  of  ore  to  be  calcined,  keeping  up 
choosing  the  baUad  as  the  usual  form  of  his  for  a  long  time  the  slow  combustion  required 
compositions.     Li  1827  he  was  obliged,  by  the  for  this  process. 

inroads  of  consumption,  to  remove  to  the  east  BRAKE,  or  Bbsak,  is  an  instrument  for  re- 
end  of  Long  island  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  tarding  or  arresting  by  friction  the  motion  of 
breezes,  whence  he  returned  to  die  at  his  £e^  wheels.  When  appfied  to  a  hoisting  reel  it  con- 
ther's  house  in  New  London.  A  volume  of  his  dsts  of  aflezible  band  of  iron  bent  around  awheel : 
poems  was  published  in  New  York  in  1825,  and  one  end  of  the  band  is  made  fast  to  the  frame  of 
after  his  death,  an  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  the  reel,  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  small 
1882,  with  the  titie  of  "literary  Remains."  A  arm  of  a  lever,  the  whole  being  so  arranged 
third  edition  was  published  in  1842  at  Hutford.  that  a  slight  puU  on  a  rope  attached  to  the  long 

BRAINERD,  the  first  missionarr  station  es-  arm  of  the  levw  tightens  the  iron  band  on  the 
tablished  amon^  the  Cherokee  Indians  by  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  which  is  arrested  by  the  con- 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  sequent  friction.  A  carriage  brake  in  its  prim- 
missions.  It  was  opened  in  Jan.  1817,  on  itive  form  consists  of  a  beam  placed  crosswise 
Ohickamauga  creelL  in  Tennessee,  near  the  under  the  frame  of  the  vehicle^  and  supporting 
Georgia  fh>ntier,  and  was  known  at  first  as  the  2  curved  blocks  of  wood,  one  at  each  en^ 
Ohickamauga  mission,  a  name  afterward  ex-  which  are  firmly  pressed  agdnst  the  periphery 
changed  for  that  of  Brainerd  in  honor  of  the  of  the  wheels.  The  brake  was  formerly  an  in- 
oelebrated  American  missionary.  Schools  for  strument  of  littie  importance,  and  prior  to  1835 
both  sexes  were  soon  establidied,  dwelling  only  one  patent  for  a  brake  was  granted  in  the 
houses  and  other  buildinffs  were  erected,  and  United  States.  Since  that  time  the  adoption  of 
the  missionaries  devoted  tnemselves  with  sreat  high  speed,  consequent  upon  the  invention  of 
2eal  to  the  temporal  as  weU  as  spiritual  im-  the  railroaa  and  the  locomotive,  has  made  the 
provement  of  the  Indians,  until  the  latter  were  sulject  prominent,  and  several  new  brakes  are 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1888.  patentee!  every  year.    Some  are  only  improve- 

BRAINERD^AviD,  a  missionary  to  the  In-  ments  on  the  old  plan  by  changing  the  posi* 

diana,  bom  at  Haddam,  Oonn.,  April  20, 1718,  tion  of  the  friction  blocks,  or  using  2  for  each 

died  at  Northampton,  Mass^  Oct  9, 1747.  Early  wheel,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  on  t£e  journals, 

impressible  by  reli^ous  influences,  he  felt  him-  Others  are  mechanical  devices  to  enable  one 

self  suddenly  converted  while  taking  a  walk,  July  brakeman  to  operate  at  once  the  brakes  of 

12, 1789,  and  the  same  year  entered  Yale  college  several  cars.  '  But  the  most  important  daas  by 

to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.    Instead  of  far  are  called  "steam  car-brakes;"  their  ob- 

ffraduating  in  the  regular  course,  he  was  expelled  iect  is  to  produce  the  friction  by  steam  power 

from  the  institution  in  1742,  for  having  sdd,  in  mstead  of  man  power,  and  thus  enable  the  en- 

his  zeal,  of  one  of  the  tutors,  that  he  had  no  gineer  to  apply  the  brakes,  by  the  turning  of  a 

more  of  the  grace  of  God  than  a  chair.    He  cock,  much  more  powerfally  and  in  a  much 

was,  however,  licensed  in  July  as  a  preacher,  and  shorter  time  than  could  be  done  by  any  num- 

received  an  appointment  from  the  society  for  ber   of  brakemen.     Condnsive   experiments 

the  propagation  of  Ohristian  knowledge,  as  mis-  have  been  made  by  railroad  en^eers  in  this 

sionary  among  the  Indiana  near  Stockbridge,  and  other  countries,  showing  that  the  general 


the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania^  making  2  visits  brakes  are  made,  in  general,  by  attaching  each 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  met,  friction  block  to  the  rod  of  a  piston  playing  in 
however,  with  but  littie  success,  until,  after  a  a  short  steam  cylinder  fastened  to  the  frame  of 
year,  he  went  to  reside  among  those  at  Oross-  the  car  near  the  wheel.  All  these  cylinders 
weeksung  near  Newark,  N.  J.  Here  he  is  said  are  connected  with  the  boiler  by^  flexible  pipes 
to  have  produced  a  great  change  among  the  running  all  the  length  of  the  train,  and  by  let- 
savages,  and  to  have  Dapti^ed  78.  of  whom  88  ting  in  more  or  less  steun,  the  engineer  may 
were  adults.  Having  worn  out  his  health  by  stop  the  train  more  or  less  su^enly.  Other 
his  labors,  he  set  out  on  a  Journey  to  Boston  in  plans,  widely  different  fi-om  the  original  brake, 
the  spring  of  1747,  and  thence  to  Northampton,  have  been  suggested ;  in  some  the  brake  is  ap- 
where  he  died  after  a  short  stay  in  the  fSunUy  plied  to  the  rail,  in  others  compressed  air,  and 
of  President  Edwards,  by  whom  his  biography  sometimes  electricity  is  the  moving  power ;  but 
was  soon  afterward  written.  A  new  edition  as  yet  these  projects  have  not  been  produced 
of  this  work,  together  withlds  Journals,  Mira*  in  a  practical  shape. 
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BBAZENBUBG,  Rbokeb,  a  Datch  pdnter,  BRAMAH^S  PRESS 'wi^paiented  in  England 

bom  at  Haarlem  in  1649,  selected  his  snbjeotB  in  the  year  1796.    This  instrnment,  also  called 

j&eanently  from  low  life,  which  he  illustrated  hjdramio  press,  is  the  most  powerM  and  moat 

witn  great  trathfnlness  and  hmnor.    His  pic-  ahnple  of  all  presses.    Its  invention  reqnirod  no 

tnres  are  nomeroos  in  France  and  the  Low  mechanical  ioffennity,  bnt  genius;  as  it  is  a 

Comitries.  yeiy  easjr  i^plioation  of  principles  of  hydro- 

BRAMAH,  Joseph,  an  English  en^eer,  statics  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  yery 

born  at  Stainboroogh^m  Yorkshire,  April,  1749,  little  to  do  with  the  lifting  of  weights,  viz.: 

died  Dec.  1814.    He  showed  at  an  early  age  a  fluids  exert  an  equal  pressure  in  all  directiona, 

remarkable  mechanical  ingenuity,  was  appren-  and  water  ia  incompreadble.    A  hydraulic  press 

ticed  to  a  carpenter,  ana  aft^ward  worked  coodsts  of  a  large  heavy  cylinder,  open  at  one 

for  a  cabinet-maker.    In  1784  he  took  ont  a  end,  in  whidi  a  solid  piston  is  free  to  morcL  and 

patent  for  his  widely  renowned  locks.   Among  of  a  force  pomp,  to  toroe  water  into  the  large 

many  other  inventions,  he  devised  the  hydraolio  cnrlinder.    According  to  theory,  the  preasore  of 

press,  which  is  used  not  only  in  the  ordinary  the  water  on  both  pistons  ia  proportional  to  their 

mode  of  a  press,  but  also  for  Uftkiff  enormooa  eorheea;  oonseqaentiy,  by  nong  a  force  pomp 

weights.    He  was  the  inventor  of  a  mode  of  sufficiently  am^  or  a  cylinder  sufficiently  laige^ 

printing  the  number  and  date  of  bank  notea  any  amount  of  pressure  may  be  produced  vtSIi 

used  in  the  bank  of  Endand.     Mr.  Bramah  a  given  force.    The  large  piston  is  generally 

left  no  writings  except  the  specifications  for  provided  with  a  platen  to  press  substancea 

his  numerous  valuable  patents,  and  some  manu-  against  another  platen,  or  into  a  box  fastened  to 

script  essays  on  reli^ous  subjects,  ffis  religion,  the  ftame  of  the  maSiine.    Bramah^s  press  ia 

like  his  science,  showed  itself  chiefly  by  active  naed  bv  printers  for  smoothing  printed  sheets; 

and  energetic  labors  for  the  public  good,  and  in  dyemg  bandannaa,  in  order  to  prevent  the 

especially  for  the  benefit  of  his  numerous  work-  bleaching  liquor  from   deatroying  the  color 

men.  of  the  pattern;  to  aeparate  oils  or  other  fluids 

BRAMAH'S  LOCK,  patented  in  England  in  fhxm  solid  substances;  for  paddng,  Jbc    Itis 

1784.    This  lock,  after  being  the  only  safe  one  usedat  several  of  the  New  York  dry  docks  to  lift 

for  years,  is  still  considered  one  of  the  best,  ships  out  of  the  water.    The  Bramah  press  has 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  will  be  under-  been  lately  built  in  ^e  form  of  a  lifting-jack 

stood  bv  imagining  a  bar  or  bolt  capableof  a  by  Dudgeon  of  New  York,  and  a  patent  has  been 

longitudinal  motion,  in  which  are  cut  several  granted  to  him  for  an  ingenious  device  which 

transverse  notches  reaching  half  way  through,  enables  tiie  operator  to  bring  the  lifted  carriage 

and  supposing  in  each  notch  another  bar  placed  down,  aimply  by  lowering  the  lever  handle  l^ 

crosswise  to  the  first    These  smaller  bars  are  yond  a  certain  point 

themselves  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  BBAMANIEDTBBnrow  whose  real  name  was 
the  long  bar  to  move  lengthwise  when  their  Dosjlto  Lazzaht,  an  Italian  architect  and  the 
cuts  are  brought  over  it  All  these  transverse  unde  of  Baphael,  bom  at  Honte  Astfualdo, 
ban  or  sliders  are  pushed  on  one  side  by  springs,  near  Fumignano,  In  1444,  died  in  Rome,  in  1614. 
To  move  the  bolt,  the  first  operation  is  to  piuh  At  an  eariy  age,  he  was  placed  as  pupil  with 
the  sliders  against  the  fifpringa,  so  as  to  bring  all  Era  Bartolommeo,  and  several  of  his  pictures  are 
their  notches  in  line  over  the  bolt;  this  is  done  still  preserved  at  JOlan.  On  his  way  to  Rome, 
by  pressing  against  their  ends  a  block  on  which  he  was  struck  witii  the  beauty  and  Wilful  con- 
steps  of  the  proper  depth  are  cut,  one  for  each  stmction  of  the  celebrated  duomo  of  Milan,  then 
filide.  This  arrangement,  disposed  in  a  circular  in  progress.  At  Rome,  he  executed  a  few  fres- 
form  around  a  sinall  barrel,  which  ia  made  to  coes,  but  his  taste  was  wholly  for  architecture, 
rotate  bv  a  small  prelection  on  the  side  of  the  and  his  study  of  the  antiquities  of  the  citr  c(hi- 
key,  and  which  itself  pushes  the  bolt  forward,  firmed  this  bias.  His  erection  of  the  doister 
constitutes  Bramah's  lock.  The  end  of  the  key  of  the  convent  of  Delia  Pace,  obtained  him  the 
is  made  hollow  to  fit  on  a  short  pin  fixed  in  the  patronage  of  Pope  Alexander  YL,  for  whom 
lock,  and  the  hoUow  cylinder  thus  formed  ia  cut  ne  executed  the  Oancc^eria,  a  pile  of  vast  axe 
with  4  slits  of  various  depths,  the  fhnctipn  of  with  a  eortiU  surrounded  by  open  galleries 
which  is  to  push  the  sliders  the  proper  dllbance  formed  by  ranges  of  arches  resting  on  granite 
for  allowing  the  barrel  to  turn.  This  lock  waa  columns.  Julius  IE.  afterward  employed  Bra- 
first  picked  by  pressing  the  barrel  as  if  to  open  mante  to  draw  plana  for  the  Belvedere.  The 
the  lock  till  it  is  arrested  by  the  slider  that  fits  influence  whidi  the  architect  obtained  was  em- 
best,  then  carefhlly  moving  this  slider  till  it  ployed  in  recommending  Raphael  at  the  papal 
jerks  in  its  notch,  and  so  on  with  every  slider  in  comrt ;  he  has  been  diarged  with  being  insensi- 
succession.  This  defect  in  the  lock  was  oor-  ble  or  hos^e  to  the  merits  of  Michel  Angelo, 
rected  by  Russell,  one  of  the  workmen  in  Bra-  and  certainly  persuaded  the  pope  not  toadopt 
mah^s  shop,  who  devised  the  plan  of  cutting  the  project  oi  a  vast  mausoleum  ornamented 
false^  notches  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  produce  with  numerous  statues  whidh  that  artist  had 
the  jerk  mentioned,  but  too  shallow  to  let  the  suggested.  The  pope  had  determined  to  take 
barrel  turn.  The  other  peculiarities  of  Bramah*a  down  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  erect  a 
lock  are  of  a  technical  character,  and  foreign  to  new  edifice;  one  of  his  predecessors,  Nicholas 
the  patented  principle.  Y.,  had  even  commenc^  the  end  tribune  or 
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semioirQle,  which  Ifiohel   Aneelo  purposed  hsmng  8  or  6  eyate.  tmequaUj  serrate  leaflets^ 

adopting  as  the  best  place  for  the  maosolemn.  nmnerous  raoemed  flowers,  and  a  blaoMsh  fruit. 

Instead  of  this,  Bramante  undertook  to  erect  a  common  in  the  borders  of  thickets,  and  varying 

new  edifice,  and,  in  1618,  designed  and  com-  much  in  size  and  aspect;  the  £,  Oanad^uia^ 

menced  the  church  of  Bt.  Peter's,  which  was  low  blackberry,  or  dewbeiry,  shrubby,  trailing, 

oompleted  by  lOchd  Angelo.  prickly,  conunon  on  rooky  or  graveliy  hills,  and 

BkAMBANANF,  a  small  native  town  of  having  a  large  and  sweet  fhiit;  and  the  JS. 

Java,  in  the  sultanate  of  Yugyakerta,  and  about  trpnaUiy  or  low  bush-blackberry,  with  ever- 

10  imles  distant  from  the  capital  of  this  state,  sreen,  nearly  glabrous,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceo- 

The  name  rignifies  "  abode  or  Brahma  ;'^  and  in  late  leaves,  and  large  petals,  growing  chiefly  in 

its  immediate  vicinily  are  the  remains  oi  sev-  sandy  soil  southward, 
^al  ma^puficent  temples^  which  evidentiy  were       BB AHHALL,  Jobzl  archbishop  of  Armagh, 

devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  chief  deity  of  Ireland,  bom  1593,  med  1663.     He  was  m- 

the  Hindoo  triad.    There  are  eight  structures  in  strumental  in  restoring  the  temporalities,  and 

such  fk  state  of  preservation  that  every  portion  also  in  indudng  the  church  of  Iceland  to  em- 

of  their  architecture  and  decoration  can  be  ao-  brace  the  89  artidea.    In  1640-'41  he  was  im- 

curately  made  out*     Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  in  peached,  toother  with  several  of  Lord  Staf- 

his  history  of  Java,  ^ves  a  full  account  of  ford's  coacljntorsy  by  the  Irish  house  of  com- 

l^ese  edifices,  and  fine  illustrations  of  them,  in  mens.    After  the  battie  of  Long  Marston  Moor, 

a  restored  condition,  are  to  be  found  in  the  he  retired  to  Hamburg.    In  the  field  of  litera- 

plates  accompanying  the  London  edition  of  ture,  Bramhall  is  known  by  the  controversy 

1880  of  tills  work.  which  he  maintained  with  Hobbes,  "  concem- 

BB  AMBLE,  the  wild  bush  that  bears  rasp-  ing  liberty,  necessity,  and  chance." 
berries  and  blackberries,  belonging  to  the  natu-       BBAN,  the  husks  which  separate  from  grain 

ral  order  roeaeea,  and  constituting  the  genus  when  cround  and  bolted,    its  proportion  in 

rubnt.    The  essential  characters  of  the  genua  good  wneat,  according  to  Johnston,  is  from  14 

are:  calyx  5-parted,  without  bractiets;  petals  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight.    As  bran 

5,  deciduous;  achenia  usually  many,  collected  contains alarge amount ofalbuminous matter, its 

on  a  spongy  or  succulent  receptacle,  becoming  r^eotion  from  the  fiour  is  regarded  by  chemists 

small  drupes.    Kearly  200  roecies  or  tins  genus  as  a  loss  of  nutriment.    lieoig,  Dr.  Thomson, 

have   been   described.     They  are  perennial  MSllon,  and  other  distinguished  chemists,  all 

herbs,  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  white  regard  its  separation  as  rather  icyurious  than 

Sirely  reddish)  fiowera,  and  edible  firdt;  and  otherwise.   Its  composition,  as  determined  from 

ey  are  universally  dinhsed  over  tiie  moun-  6  samples  analyzed  by  Johnston,  is: 
tainous  and  temperate  regions  of  the  old  and  water  mi 

new  world.    Among  the  European  species  are  Aibomen,  oMgoiatod.' !!!!!!!  I !  I  !!!!!!!!!.*  i9.8 

the  22: /hc^icMtM,  or  common  blackberry,  having  2P",:- -v*  •,;;*•,•••: -v «! 

digitate  leaves,  witii  from  8  to  6  leaflets,  white       gS^SitiilJ^Si)^:: ■.::'.:'.:::;::::::  "i 

panided  flowers,  and  black  or  purple  fruiL  , — - 
common  throughout  Europe  in  hedges  and  ^^^ 
thickets;  the  22:  Me»»t»,  or  dewberry,  a  rougher  Payen  found  that  the  gluten  in  the  grain 
and  more  prickly  species  than  the  prececung,  increased  in  quantitv  from  its  centre  toward 
with  trailing  stcon,  found  in  Europe  and  in  the  outer  covering,  wus  showing  that  the  re* 
K.  E.  Asia;  the  B.  aretienu^  a  dwarf  species^  moval  of  the  husk  must  abstract  a  part  of  the 
found  in  mountainous  and  northern  regions,  most  nutritious  portion  of  the  gram.  From 
each  stem  producing  a  single  highly  es-  the  tendency  of  bran  to  ferment,  it  has 
teemed  ftnit;  and  the  E.  idmu^  or  common  the  efifect  of  aiding  digestion,  which  may 
raspberry,  having  minute  leaves,  with  from  8  perhaps  be  increased  by  the  mechanical  ope- 
to  7  leaflets,  viUose,  with  upright  and  bristiy  ration  of  the  coarse  particles  which  it  con- 
stems,  drooping  flowers,  and  a  light-red  flnely  tains.  Bread  made  of  unbolted  flour  is  often 
flavored  frriit^  common  from  the  Himalayas  used  as  a  laxative  article  of  diet  in  dyspepsia. 
to  Ireland.  Among  the  American  species  are  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  the  common  food 
the  B,  $tHgomUy  or  wild  raspberry,  dosely  of  the  peasantry,  and  among  no  people  are 
resembling  the  last,  but  having  longer  petals,  complaints  of  indigestion  more  rare.  In  the 
common  on  thickets  and  hills,  especially  use  of  it,  it  is  apparent  also  that  there  is  great 
ihrou^out  the  northern  states;  the  E.  oeoir  economy.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
dtntamt  black  raspberry,  or  thimbleberry,  that  dogs  can  live  on  bran-bread,  though  they 
glaucous,  with  recurved  stems,  armed  wiui  cannot  on  flour-bread.  This  is  owing  to  the 
hooked  prickles,  with  umbellate  flowers  and  a  nitrogenous  qualities  of  the  bran,  which  are 
purple-black  fhdt,  found  in  thickets  and  flelds  absoit  from  the  flour. — ^Wheat  bran  is  employed 
from  Canada  to  me  West  Indies;  the  B,  odo-  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  and  by  calico 
ratUB^  a  sweetHScented  raspberry,  with  fragrant  printers  for  removiiup  the  non-mordanted  colors 
foliage,  large  pun>le  flowers,  and  a  shrubby  m)m  maddered  goods.  This  is  done  by  boiling 
stem,  found  on  rocky  banks  northward  from  the  tiiem  iu  bran  water.  Dyers  also  make  use  of 
Alleghanies;  the  Jff.  f>iUoau8,  or  high  black-  it  in  making  the  ^^ sour-water''  with  which 
berry,  shrubby,  armed  with   stout  prickles,  they  prepare  their  dyes. 
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BRAHOALEOITR,  Daitdolo,  a  noble  of  chemist,  bom  in  1780.     He   saooeeded 

Bologna,  who,  although  a  foreigner,  was  made  Hmnphxy  Davy  fai  his  profeasorBhip  at   the 

chief  madstraie  by  the  people  of  Borne  in  royal  institntion,  after  haTing  long  Decn  bis 

1263.     The   patricians  and  Driganda,  whose  assistant.    His  chief  woiks  are:  ^*A  Manual 

licentionsness  and  depredations  had  proved  fatal  of  Chemistry."  ^^  Outlines  of  Geology,''  and  an 

to  the  publio  good,  were  promptly  consigned  '^£ncyclop»aia  of  literature,  Sdenoe,  and  Art" 
by  him  to  the  gallows.    He  forced  Innocent       BRANdENBUBG,  the  cradle  of  the  Frasraan 

lY.  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  kings,  and  the  most  important  Pmsman  proT- 

institnted  a  form  of  govenunent  which  after  ince.  known  .in  the  times  of  Oasar  aa  the  home 

2  years  appalled  the  Bomans  themselves  by  its  of  tne  8ueyi,  was  invaded  by  many  different 

severity,  and  caused  them  to  depose  him;  but  races,  until  theSazon  iufluenoe  became  pre- 

only  to  recall  him  in  1257,  when  he  resumed  dominant  in  928  under  Henry  tiie  Fowler,  who 

his  iron  rule  until  his  death  in  the  following  oonquered  the  principal  town,  Brannibor.   The 

year.  first  bishopric  was  established  at  Havdbezg  in 

BEANOEE,  a  southern  county  of  Ttficbigan,  946.    The  Wends,  however,  could  not  be  en* 

bordering  on  Indiana,  and  having  an  area  of  tirely  subdued,  and  the  political  organizatioii 

628  square  miles.    The  8t  Joseph^i  and  Prairie  satuSactorily  completed,  until  the  middle  of 

are  the  principal  rivers.    The  soil  is  a  rich,  the  12th  century,  when  the  emperor  Lothar 

sandy  loom;  the  surface  undulating,  and  oc-  gave  the  northern  part  of  the  province  to 

onpied  by  dense  forests   and  oak  openings.  Albert  the  Bear,  who  first  aasumed  the  title  of 

Iron  is  found  in  several  places.    The  products  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  conquered  the 

of  the  county  in  1850  were  161,284  bushels  of  other  parts  of  the  province.    His  descendants 

wheat,    266,818    of  corn,    128,298   of   oats,  founded  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 

113,892  of  potatoes,  11,008  tons  of  hay,  ana  afterward  of  Prussia.   Albert's  dynasty  became 

57,007  pounds  of  wool.     The  publio  schools  extinct  in  1828  in  the  person  of  Margrave  Henry, 

numbered  848  pupils.     Capital,  Coldstream,  and  the  province  was  then  given  to  Louis  of 

Pop.  12,472.    The  county  was  formed  in  1838,  Bavaria.    After  passing  throng  vaiiona  other 

ana  named  in  honor  of  John  Branch,  secretary  political  changes,  it  was  presented  in  1416  l^ 

of  the  navy  under  President  Jackson.  Emperor  Bigiamiad,  to  Frederic  YL  of  Ho- 

BBAKCR  JoHsr,  an  American  statesman,  henzoUem,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  who  be- 

bom  at  Halifax,  K  C,  in  1782.     He  was  camci  the  progenitor  of  the  present  Prussian 

educated  at  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  dynasty.     The  most  eminent  of  the  princes 

became  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  who  succeeded  him  was  Joachim  H.,  who  waa 

superior  court,  and  was  in  1817  elected  a  sen-  one  of  the  first  German  pxinces  to  join  the 

ator  in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1828  a  reformation,  and  who  signed  hia  name  to  the 

senator  in  the  national  congress.    He  was  secre-  protest  of  Spire,  from  which  the  Protestants  took 

tary  of  the  navy  in  the  first  cabinet  of  President  tbeir  name.    Under  the  reign  of  subsequent  sov- 

Jackson^  returned  home  on  the  dissolution  of  ereigns,  espedaUy  of  Frederic  William,tihe  great 

that  cabmet,  and  was  elected  a  representative  in  elector,  Brandenburg  reached  a  high  degree 

Congress  in  1881.    He  was  in  1884  again  a  of  prosperity.    The  counlTy  la  now  intersect- 

member  of  the  state  senate,  in  1886  a  member  ed  with  canals  and  railroads.     The  princi- 

of  the  state  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  pal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Haver,  and^ree. 

constitution,  in  1888  the  democratic  candidate  ihere  are  700  lake&  and  many  swamps  and 

for  governor,  and  iu  1848  was  appointed  gov-  morasses,  some  of  which,  however,  have  been 

emor  of  the  territory  of  Florida.  drained.    The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  &voraUe 

BRANCHI^  (Gr.  fipttyxta^  gills  of  a  fish),  for  cattie,  though  the  province  haa  2,600,000 

organs  by  which  the  fluids  circulating  in  the  sheep ;  and  agriculture  is  pursued  with  soooesa. 

bodies   of  animals   that   live   in  the   water  The  raising  of  bees  is  an  important  branch  of 

are  minutely  subdivided,  and  in  this  state  pre-  industry,  and  tobacco  is  produced  in  large  quan- 

sented  in  respiration  to  the  action  of  the  air  tities.    Manufactures  abound.   Area,  about  16,- 

contained  in  the  water.  000  square  miles.    Pop.  in  1866,  2,264,80&  all 

BRANCHIOPODA  (6r.  Ppayxutj  gilla,  and  Protestants,  excepting  87,962  Boman  Cathoiica, 

irovf,  a  foot),  an  order  of  the  section  entomo&-'  24,196  Jews,  9  Turks,  95  members  of  the  Gredc 

trada  of  the  Crustacea,  the  animals  of  which  church,  and  19  Hennonites. — ^Thereiaalsoadty 

are  small,  mostiy  inhabit  stagnant  fresh  water,  of  the  same  name,  founded  in  tiie  7th  centory ;  it 

and  are  provided  witii  feet  which  are  used  isthecapitalof  the  circle  of  West  HaveiDand,  in 

only  for  swimming,  except  that  in  some  in-  the  government  of  Potsdam,  and  province  of 

stances  they  contain  the  organs  of  respiration.  Brandenburg,  with  a  castie,  gynmasiimL  and  9 

The  bodies  are  protected  oy  a  corneous  or  schools,  puolio  Ubrary,  theatre,  ho^itala,  &e^ 

membranous  covering,  with  a  shield  in  one  manufiBctures  of  wooUens,  linens,  hosiery,  paper, 

piece,  or  divided  like  a  bivalve  shelL    One  hats,  leather,  &o.,  and  a  consida'able  trade. 

species,  the  Ifranchipus  stagnalu^  is  common  in  Pop.  in  1856, 19,888. 

New  England  in  stagnant  pools.    It  is  about       BRANDEl^UBG,     Fbiedbioh    Wubbuc, 

an  inch  long,  and  is  famished  with  numerous  count  a  Prussian  general  and  statesman,  the 

fringed  lega,  which  are  in  constant  motion.  son  of  Zing  Frederic  William  n.  by  his  mor^ 

BBANDE,  Wiluajc   Tsoiua,  an   £ng}ish  ganatic  marriage  with  the  counteaa  von  Doen- 
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hoft,  bom  in  Berlin,  Jan.  24, 1792,  died  Fov.  6,  grape.     Beotification  hj  repeated  distillation 

1850.    In  Ms  military  career  he  gaye  proofs  dears  the  liquor  of  this  fragrant  substance,  as 

of  courage  and  oapadty  on  various  occasions,  also  of  its  water,  and  converts  it  into  alcohol, 

especially  in  the  final  campaigns  against  Naoo-  The  average  proportion  of  the  latter  in  brandy 

leon;  but  he  became  chiefly  conspicuous  by  his  varies  from  48  to  54  per  cent.    The  essential 

position  as  premier  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  in  oil,  when  distilled  from  the  husk  alone,  is  so 

1848,  and  by  his  subsequent  negotiations  with  powerfril,  that  a  few  drops  of  it  are  sufficient 

the  emperors  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  chiefly  on  to  taint  a  large  cask  of  spirit.    Beside  these 

the  question  of  the  preponderance  of  Austria  ingredients,  brandy  contains  coloring  matter, 

in  German  afiBsdrs,  to  which  he  was  much  op-  tannin,  cenanthic  ether,  and  a  little  acetic  ether. 

posed.  Cider,  peach,  perry,  cherry,  and  other  brandies, 

BBANDE8,  Hjobbioh  Wilhelic,  a  German  only  differ  from  each  otner  and  from  wine 

savant,  bom  in  the  village  of  Groden,  July  2T,  brandy  by  their  peculiar  volatile  oils,  which 

1777,  died  in  Leipsic,  May  17,  1884.     He  they  contain  in  very  small  quantity.    These 

studied  hydraulics  and  mathematics^  and  after  §nve  to  them  the  peculiar  properties  by  which 

perfecting  his  knowledge  at  the  umversity  of  uiey  are  readily  distinguisned  by  one  familiar 

G5ttingen,  participated  in  Benzenberg's  astro*  with  them.    Brandies  are  commonly  known  as 

nomicu  labors,    tn  1811  he  became  professor  pale  or  dark.    When  first  distilled,  the  liquor  is 

of  mathematics  atBre8lau,andin  1826  received  witiiout  color,  and  the  pale  amber  tint  it  ac- 

a  call  to  the  univerdty  of  Leipsic,  of  which  quires  is  derived  from  the  wood  of  the  cask  in 

he  was  rector  at  the  time  of  his  death.  which  it  is  kept.    This  becomes  deeper  by  ace, 

BRANDING,  in  criminal  law.  was  the  mark*  and  to  imitate  it.  burnt  sugar  is  added  to  the 

ing  of  convicted  felons  with  a  not  iron  on  the  newly  distilled  orandy.     The  best  brandies 

hand  or  iSEU)e.    A  layman  claiming  benefit  of  come  from  France,  the  most  esteemed  of  which 

clergy,  if  entitled  to  it,  was  discharged  upon  are  those  of  Cognac  and  Armagnac.    As  the 

beii^  burnt  in  the  hand.    This  was  not  as  a  value  of  these  is  greatiy  increased  in  oonse- 

punishment  so  much  as  to  show  by  an  indelible  quence  of  partial  &ilures  of  the  vintage,  and 

mark  that  he  had  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  tne  largely  mcreased  demand,  it  has  become  an 

clergy  ancej  the  rule  being  that  it  was  not  al-  object  to  adulterate  them,  so  that  pure  French 

lowaSle  to  a  layman  more  than  once.     See  brandy  is  now  hardly  to  be  obtamed.    Com- 

BBNSiriT  or  Cuebgy.  mon  whiskey  is  exported  from  the  United 

BBANDIS,  CHBisTUJf  Auoust,  a  German  States  to  France  in  large  quantities,  and  is 

professor  of   philosophy   at   Bonn,   bom  at  brought  back  converted  into  a  factitious  brandy. 

HUdesheim,  Feb.  18, 1790.    He  studied  at  Kiel  This  is  also  produced  from  a  variety  of  other 

and  GOttingen,  and  took  his  degree  at  Copen-  ardent  spirits.    Bum,  beet-root  spirit,  and  that 

hagen  in  1812;  lectured  there  on  philosophy;  of  potatoes,  are  lar^y  used  in  France  for  its 

went  to  Berlin;  accompanied Niebuhr  to  Botne  manufacture,  and  sinular  processes  are  also 

in  1816,  but  soon  returned,  to  engage  in  the  carried  on  in  this  country,   ^rom  the  immense 

publication  of  the  works  of  Aristotie.    He  vis-  quantities  of  pure  spirits  imported  into  France, 

ited  Ghreeoe  in  1837,  at  the  invitation  of  Ki^  and  the  small  quantity  exported,  except  in  the 

Otho,  and  remained  there  several  years  as  his  lE^ape  of  branny  and  wine,  it  follows  that  a 

secretary.    His  MUtheUungen  uber  Qrieehenr  great  proportion  of  these  are  nothing  more 

Jand^  and  his  Edndbueh  der  GeseMehte  der  than  grain  or  beet-distilled   liquor,  colored, 

Ofieehueh-BSfiMBchen  FhUotophiej  are  especial-  flavor^  and  named  to  suit  the  market  to  which 

ly  valuable.  it  is  sent.    The  products  of  the  vine  have 

BBANDIS,  JoAomx  Dixtbicb,  a  G^erman  greatiy  decreased  m  all  the  districts  of  France, 

physician,  bom  at  HUdesheim,  March  18, 1762,  while   the   exports   of  the  so-called   vinous 

died   in   Copenhagen,  April   28.   1846.     He  Hquors  have  greatly  increased.    The  distilla- 

was  a  skilful  practitioner,  and  puolished  many  tion  of  beet  rouits  amounted  hi  the  year  1853 

valuable  original  works.  in  Fnmoe  to  but  $100,000,  while  in  1856  it  ex- 

BBANBT,  NiooLAUS,  a  Hamburg  chemist  oeeded  $10,000,000.  The  inferior  8i>irits  are 
of  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  who,  in  order  carefully  rectified  by  repeated  distillations  over 
to  restore  his  broken  fortunes,  devoted  him-  freablj  burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime,  to  de- 
self  to  alchemical  experiments,  witii  a  view  prive  them  of  their  peculiar  flavors,  which 
of  converting  silver  into  gold,  and  of  finding  would,  if  left  behind,  oetrav  the  imposition; 
the  philosopher's  stone.  One  day  in  1677,  and  the  essential  oils  are  tnen  addeo,  which 
while  engaged  in  distilling  a  mixture  of  sand,  have  the  odor  of  the  ether  it  is  desired  to  imi- 
lime,  and  urine^  he  discovered  a  shinins  sub-  tate.  Ihr.  Ure  does  not  scrapie  to  give  a  recipe 
stance,  which  turned  out  to  be  phos^oras.  for  manufacturing  fictitious  orandy,  which,  he 
He  sold  his  discovery  to  Kraft  of  Ihresden,  8ay&  is  free  from  the  deleterious  drags  too  often 
who  communicated  it  to  Leibnitz  and  Boyle.  used  to  disguise  and  increase  the  intoxicating 

BRANDY,  the   liquor   distilled  from  the  power  of  British  brandies,  and  which  may  be 

Juice  of  the  grape  and  of  other  fruits,  as  apples,  reckoned  as  wholesome  as  alcohol  in  any  shape 

pears,  peaches,  cherries,  blackberries  &a    The  can  ever  be.    To  pure  alcohol  diluted  to  tne 

peculiar  taste  and  aroma  of  -wine  brandy  are  proof  pitch,  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of 

derived  froma  volatile  oil  of  the  husk  of  the  aigol(cradewine8tone)  is  to  be  added,  dissolved 
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in  water ;  with  this  a  little  acetic  ether,  alflo  name,  taking  that  of  Branicki,  on  saooeedlng 
some  French  wine  vinegar,  bmised  French  to  that  digmtr.  He  was  always  a  prominent 
plmns,  and  flavor  stoff  from  Oognac  (This  adherent  of  Russia,  «nd  snstained  that  power 
is  murk,  or  the  reAise  eikins  and  pips  of  the  in  all  its  acts  of  war,  yiolenoe,  and  persecution 
grape  left  after  distillation  of  the  wine.  It  of  the  patriots  under  the  leadership  of  Polaw- 
contains  the  lees  volatile  inffredients  of  the  skL  In  1778  he  was  foremost  in  fadlitatiing 
grape,  as  the  salts  and  most  oz  the  water— the  and  sanctioning  the  Ist  dismemberment  of  Fo- 
alcohol  having  distilled  over.  It  is  largely  land.  Afterward,  he  opposed  the  efforts  of 
imported  into  £ngland  to  redistil  with  molasses  the  nation  for  a  reinvigorating  reform,  formed 
for  mannfwstnring  the  article  known  as  ^'Brit-  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  Taroovita  in 
Ish  brandy.'^  IHie  miztnre  is  then  distilled  1798,  which  resulted  in  the  2d  dianember- 
over  a  genUe  fire  in  an  alembic  ftxmished  with  ment,  and  was  tlie  death-blow  to  national  exist> 
an  agitator.  Nicely  burnt  sugar  (caramel)  is  once.  In  1794  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor 
added  to  the  sj^irit  which  comes  over,  to  give  to  his  country.  After  tne  8d  and  final  divi- 
the  dark  red  tmt  of  age,  and  a  few  drops  of  sion  of  Poland  in  1795,  he  retired  with  hb 
tincture  of  catechu  or  oak  bark  give  the  wife,  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Potemkin,  to 
astringent  taste  and  property  of  the  tannin  his  immense  estates,  countiog  120,000  a^&i 
contained  in  the  real  brandy.  As  our  knowl-  called  Biala-Oerkefl^  situated  m  the  Ukraine, 
edge  of  organic  chemistry  becomes  more  pre-  It  was  a  gift  of  Oatharine.  and  was  taken  firam 
else,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  the  Poliw  crown  domains.  There  he  died, 
imitate  with  almost  perfect  success  many  overwhelmed  with  gifts  trom  the  Russian  em- 
choice  productions  of  nature  in  this  depart-  perors,  and  with  the  execration  of  the  PolesL 
ment,  as  we  have  already  done  in  reproducing  His  descendants  are  counted  among^the  richest 
many  of  the  brilliant  gems  of  the  inorganic  private  individuals  in  Russia  and  Poland.  In 
kincdom.  But  the  imitations  of  brandy  so  far  1841  they  were  created  counts  by  the  emperor 
poauced  are  not  so  perfect  but  that  they  mav  iNloholas.  ^^ 

be  easily  detected.  In  the  report  of  an  ezami-  BBAMOKE,  Jan  Ejlxmsns,  a  Polish  states- 
nation  by  Dr.  Hassall,  of  the  ^*  Lancet,'*  of  18  man,  bom  in  1688,  died  in  1771.  In  his  you^ 
samples  of  brandy  purchased  in  London,  It  ap-  he  served  in  the  French  army.  In  1717  he 
pears  that  the  maiority  consisted  of  the  so-  returned  to  Poland.  He  rose  to  the  highest 
called  British  brandy;  the  alcohol  ranged  fW)m  dignities,  was  an  opponent  of  King  Augustus 
80  to  60  per  cent. :  nearly  all  were  colored  with  H..  and  the  zealous  champion  of  the  nobility, 
burnt  sugar,  but  in  none  of  the  samples  was  After  the  death  of  Aufipstus  IH.,  he  officiated 
any  cayenne  present,  though  the  rum  and  gin  as  great  constable  and  first  senator  of  the  king- 
purchased  at  the  same  places  were  found  to  dom,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  republicfii 
contain  it. — ^As  a  medicine,  brandy  is  consider-  party,  but  defended  the  privileges  of  the  nobO- 
ed  the  most  usefiil  form  in  which  alcohol  is  ity.  He  was  offered  the  crown  by  a  great 
administered.  In.  advanced  sta^  of  feven  it  minority  of  the  nobles  who  conBtituted  the 
acts  as  a  cordial  and  stomachic,  when  other  nation.  The  party  of  the  Ozartoryskis,  backed 
remedies  afford  no  relief.  by  Russia,  was,  however,  triumphant.    Ponia- 

BRAKDTW^IKE  CREEK  rises  in  the  N.  towski  was  elected,  and  Branicki  was  outlawed, 
W.  part  of  Ohester  co^  Penn.,  and  flowing  and  escaped  to  Hungary.  As  his  wife  was  a 
throuffh  the  interior  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  empties  aster  of  the  new  kiog,  he  soon  returned,  and 
into  the  Christiana  creek  at  the  city  of  wil-  recovered  his  dignities.  He  was  ciQled  bv  the 
mington,  Del.  It  ftimishes  power  throughout  nation  the  last  patriot,  and  at  his  fimerfj  was 
its  course  for  many  valuable  mill  seats.  On  its  performed  for  the  last  time  the  medisval  cere- 
banks  the  Americans,  18,000  strong,  under  mony  of  the  ancient  chivalry,  that  of  breaking 
Washington,  were  defeated  by  the  British  and  the  coat  of  arms,  and  entombing  it  with  the 
Germans,  18,000  strong,  under  Howe,  Sept.  11,  body  of  the  last  member  of  a  noble  lin^ 
1777.  BRANK,  a  bridle  for  the  tongue,  formeriv 

BRAKECKI,  or  BRAMCKI,  FnAKCisaac  used  in  Scotiand,  and  sometimes  in  £ng^^ 
Xawies,  the  last  great  constable  of  the  Polish  for  correcting  scolding  women.  It  resembled 
republic,  died  in  1819,  was  bom  of  an  obscure  closely  the  common  horse  bridle;  tiie  head  of 
fiimily,  most  probably  of  Tartar  origin,  and  the  offender  was  inserted  within  it,  and  a  sharp 
served  in  the  military  household  of  Jan  iron  was  brought  as  a  bit  well  into  the  mouth, 
Klemens  BranicH,  In  the  events  of  Poland,  and  made  to  keep  its  place  by  an  arrangement 
he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  1762  as  an  of  straps  and  buckles.  The  tongue  was  thus 
attendant  of  Poniatowski,  at  his  visit  to  St.  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  rear  and  keep  quiet 
Petersbuig,  and  as  the  abettor  of  his  amours  In  this  harness  the  tamed  shrew  was  not  nn- 
with  Catharine  11.  Poniatowsld  owed  his  escape  frequently  led  in  triumph  through  the  streetsi 
to  Branecki  on  one  occasion,  when  one  of  his  BRAImT,  a  south-west  county  of  CanadaWest, 
interviews  with  Catharine  was  discovered  by  comprising  an  area  of  41 6  square  miles,  and  drain- 
Paul.  When  his  master  became  king,  BranecM  ed  by  Grand  river.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
was  rapidly  advanced,  through  the  influence  diversified,  but  most  of  it  is  leveL  The  soil  is 
of  Catharine,  and  after  the  d^th  of  the  former  exceedingly  fertile.  The  productions  of  tba 
great  constable,  he  changed  a  letter  in  his  county  in  1862  were  625,741  bushels  of  wheat, 
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18,459  of  rye,  126,114  of  Indian  com,  88,104  French  biographer  and  chronicler,  bom  abont 

of  buckwheat^  28,885   of  barley,  281,716  of  154a  died  July  15, 1614.    He  was  chamberlain 

oats,  106,244  of  potatoes,  and  70,981  ponnds  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI. ;  took  an  active 

of  wooL    Capital,  Branobrd.    Pop.  in  1857  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Hugnenots 

esthnated  at  29,557.  and  Turks;  and  has  written  historical  works 

BBANT,  JosBPH  (ToATESDAJsnaAX  a  Ho-  which  embrace  many  interesting  memoirs,  an- 

hawk  ohie^om  in  Ohio  abont  1742,  med  Nov.  ecdotes,  and  sketches  of  the  odebrities  of  his 

24, 1807.    He  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a   lime.     

Shawnee  by  birth,  and  only  a  Mohawk  by  adop-  BBAKSHOLIL  or  BBANXSOHE,  a  place 

tion.  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  he  was  a  son  in  the  county  of  Boxburgh,  on  the  Teviot, 

of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Having  taken  a  part  in  Scotland.    It  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  dukes 

the  campaign  of  Lake  George  iu  1755,  and  in  of  Bucdeugh,  but  owes  its  chief  renown  to  the 

Tarious  subsequent  conflicts,  ne  officiated,  after  fiict  of  its  being  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 

Sir  William  Johnson^s  death,  as  secretary  of  '^  Lay  of  the  Last  IGnstreL"     The  ancient 

George    Johnson,    superintendenlrgeneral  of  castle  has  been  replaced  by  a  modem  edifice, 

the  Indians,  and  when  the  American  revolu-  connected  with  wnicl^  however,  is  a  square 

tion  began  ne  was  instrumental  in  exciting  the  tower,  the  sole  remaining  relic  of  the  old 

Lidiuis  against  the  colonies.  His  presence  at  the  strongnold. 

massacre  of  Wyoming  is  doubtral,  though  he  BBAKXT02T,  a  parish  of  England,  and  the 

tookpart  in  that  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  other  scene  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  fought  Sept. 

sanguinary  en|;agements.  He  was  received  with  19, 151 8.    A  monumental  pillar  marks  the  spot 

great  distinction  on  his  tour  to  England  in  where  the  conflict  took  place. 

1786,  and  was  attached  to  the  military  service  BBASCASSAT.  jA0QT7BsBATM0in>,  a  French 

of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  Canada.    He  opposed  painter,  bom  in  Bordeaxiz,  Aug.  80, 1805.    In 

the  confederation  of  the  Indians  which  led  to  1825  he  took  the  first  prize  of  the  academy  of 

the  expedition  of  General  Wayne,  and  did  all  fine  arts,  for  historical  landscape,  after  which 

he  could  to  prevent  peace  between  the  Indians  he  went  to  Bome  to  complete  ms  studies.    He 

and  the  United  Stotea.     He  was,  however,  has  produced  many  fine  landscapes  with  ani- 

zealously  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  mals,  and  became  a  member  of  tibe  academy  of 

people,  and  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  to  prevent  fine  arts  in  1848. 

the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  among  them ;  BBASHEB,  Abraham,  a  colonel  in  the  army 

was  a  brave  warrior,  and  noted  for  his  ability,  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  New  York,  Dec. 

as  testified  by  his  correspondence.    During  his  2, 1784,  died  in  exile  during  the  revolution,  in 

stay  in  England,  he  collected   fbnds  for   a  1782.    He  was  one  of  the  most  active  asso- 

church,  which  was  the  first  one  built  in  Upper  dates  of  the  *^ liberty  boys"  of  his  native 

Canada.    He  there  also  published  the  "Book  of  dty.    He  wrote  many  of  uie  popular  ballads 

Common  Prayer  "  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  of  the  revolutionary  period,  and  was  a  constant 

Hohawk  and  Endish.     He  spent  the'  latter  contributor  to  the  newroaperis  of  his   day. 

part  of  his  life  at  Burlington  bay,  near  the  head  Among  his  poetical  productions  were  "  An- 

of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  built  a  house  for  him-  other  New  Yearns  Address,"  and  the  ^'  General's 

self  upon  a  tract  of  land  conferred  on  him  by  trips  to  Morristown,"  both  of  which  were 

the  British  government.    One  of  his  sons  was  favorites  in  the  American  camp, 

somewhat  custinguished  in  1811  and  1812  as  BBASIDAS,  son  of  TeUis,  was  the  greatest 

the  leader  of  a  body  c£  Canadians  and  Indians  diaracter  produced  by  Sparta  in  the  1st  period 

employed  by  Great  Britain  against  the  United  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     After  covering 

States.    The  "lifeof  Brant ''nas  been  written  himself  with  glory  at  Fylos  and  Megara,  he 

by  Col.  W.  L.  Stone,  of  New  York.  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Thrace  to  succor 

BBANTFOBD,  a  town   on  Grand  riyer,  Perdiccas,  and  to  operate  against  the  Athenian 

the  capital  of  Brant  oo.,  Canada  West.     A  colonies.    Brasidas  was  slain  at  AmphipoHS| 

canal,  ii  miles  lonff,  connects  it  with  the  head  422  B.  C,  in  a  battie  in  which  he  totally  de- 

of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  thus  opens  an  feated  an  Athenian  army  under  Cleon. 

tmintermpted  water  communication  with  Lake  BBASS.    Of  all  the  alloys  of  one  metal  with 

Erie.    The  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  railway  another,  none  are  more  useful  than  those  of 

was  completed   to  this  point  in  Jan.  1854^  copper  with  idnc,  forming  the  different  varieties 

and  the  company  have  extensive  buildings  in  of  brass.    This  alloy  appears  to  have  been  in 

the  town,  comprising  ft  repair  shop,  machine  use  at  a  veiy  early  period,  if  the  Latin  word  cu 

shop,  foundery,  and  engine  house.    There  are  is  correctiy  translated  brass  instead  of  coppe^  for 

churches  belonging  to  various  denominations,  Lucretius  observes,  J%jpri(?rtfm<<BrMft<am./w*n 

4  newspaper  offices,  about  60  stores,  agendes  eoffnUta  t»tM— ^^the  use  of  brass  was  known 

of  the  bank  of  Montreal,  buik  of  British  bdbre  that  of  iron."    Pliny  speaks  of  its  use 

North  America,  and  several  iosurance  com-  soon  after  Bome  was  founded,  and  states  that 

panics.    The  prmdpal  manufiustures  are  brass  Numa,  the  successor  of  Bommus,  formed  the 

and   iron  castings,  tin   and  Japanned  ware,  workers  of  it  into  a  kiud  of  community.    It  is 

sashes,   bhnds,  agricultural  implements,   ana  also  certain  that  before  zinc  was  ever  obtained 

stoneware.    Pop.  in  1858  about  8,000.  as  a  distinct  metal,  its  alloy  with  copper  was  in 

BRAin^OMB,  Ftmsbm  ds  Bottsdkillbbi  a  use,  the  rino  ores  behig  reduced  in  process  of 
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making  the  aDojbythe  charooal  mixed  with  dnctfle;  iHth  additional  adno,  th^  became 
them :  when  thus  formed,  the  metallic  zinc  ia  ab-  cryatalline,  hard,  and  brittle.  The  red  color  of 
eorbed  in  the  copper  placed  in  the  crucible,  with-  the  copper  mer^^  into  that  of  yellow  braaa  at 
outonceappeannginitBownfomL  Brass  con-  about  4  or  6  onnoea  sine,  above  10  ounces 
tinned  to  be  manufactured  in  this  manner  till  the  white  color  of  the  cine  predominates.  Gmt- 
the  year  1781,  and  the  process  is  stMl  in  use,  metal  is  also  called  brass,  though  it  is  an  sSlaj 
though  the  more  usual  method  is  to  melt  the  of  copper  and  tin.  This  was  the  compomtian 
metaUio  due,  and  introduce  the  copper  in  thin  of  the  brass  of  the  ancientS)  and  the  same  mix- 
slips.  When  enough  copper  is  added  to  render  tures  are  used  for  bell  metal,  the  tin  having 
the  alloy  of  difficult  fusion,  the  heat  is  increased  the  effect  of  giving  hardness  and  elastid:^,  «md 
and  the  additional  copper  required  Is  intro-  xinc  is  sometimes  added  to  increase  the 
duced  in  a  melted  state.  Another  process  is  to  shriHness  of  the  sound.  In  the  proportion  of  11 
melt  the  copper  first,  and  plunge  beneath  its  parts  of  tin.  to  4  of  copper  a  very  white  and 
surfieuse  lumps  of  zinc  neld  in  iron  tongs.  If  it  brilliant  alloy  is  produced,  which  is  used  for 
were  attempted  to  melt  the  two  metals  together,  the  specula  of  telescopes.  Bell-metal  alloy 
the  zinc  would  be  in  great  part  consumed  be-  is  usually  made  of  11  parts  of  tin  and  86  of 
fore  the  mixture  reached  the  high  temperature  copper.--Gun-metal  and  hard  castings  for  ma- 
required  to  melt  the  copper ;  and  yet  these  metals  chmery,  as  also  bronze  statues,  contain  from  96 
combine  so  readily,  that  copper  is  sometimes  to  108  parts  of  copper  and  11  of  tin.  Oorin- 
oonverted  into  brass  upon  its  surface,  only  by  tfaian  brass  was  a  mixture  of  gold,  sUver,  and 
the  fumes  of  burning  zinc.  By  any  method  of  oopper.^-Brass  colors  are  preptfations  made  to 
preparation  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  ziao  inutate  brass,  and  are  apphed  to  figures  of  plas- 
by  Its  escaping  in  ftunes  of  the  oxide.  A  layer  ter.  Fresh  and  bright  copper  mings  of  the 
of  fine  charooal  placed  upon  the  melted  zinc  smallest  size  are  mixed  witn  varnish,  and  if  a 
protects  it  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  red  color  is  desired,  finely  pulverized  red  ochre 
and  reduces  this  loss  to  the  least  amount,  is  added.  The  varnish  protects  the  copper 
Pieces  of  glass,  thrown  upon  tiie  surflBoe  of  filings  from  oxidation,  ana  the  effect  ia  veiy 
the  metal,  melt  and  cov^r  it  also  with  a  thin  mu<m  the  same  as  that  of  cast  brass.  The  best 
protecting  layer;  these  also  serve  to  prevent  the  varnish  is  made  of  20  ounces  of  alcohol,  2 
oxide  of  zinc  firom  mixing  with  the  alloy,  and  ounces  of  shellao,  and  2  ounces  of  sandaiac 
producing  spots  or  stains  with  little  cavities  in  Brass  lea^  which  is  much  used  for  gilding,  oon- 
the  brass.  Owing  to  the  uncertain  quantity  of  sists  of  thin  sheets  of  copper,  rendered  yellow  by 
dnc  which  escapes,  the  exact  proportions  of  exposure  to  the  ftunes  of  zinc.  The  powder  pre> 
the  two  metals  are  rarely  known ;  and  the  re-  pared  from  these  leaves  by  grinding  them  m  a 
dpes  of  the  Tnanufaoturers  do  not  indicate  the  mortar,  when  mixed  with  gum  water,  is  used  as 
use  of  uniform  proportions,  as  these  generally  a  wash  to  imitate  bronze  or  even  fine  gold, 
include  certain  ouantities  of  old  brass,  the  com-  The  color  is  varied  and  heightened  bv  exposure 
position  of  whicn  is  never  exactiy  known.  Be-  to  the  fire,  and  stirring  in  an  earthen  basin, 
side,  by  each  remeltin^,  an  additional  loss  of  Brass  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
zinc  is  incurred,  by  which  the  proportions  are  current  frcmx  solutions  of  the  two  metals  in 
continually  changed.  It  is,  however,  believed  which  the  proportion  of  zinc  greatly  predomi- 
that  the  best  onalities  of  brass  are  those  in  nates,  this  being  more  difficult  to  reduce  from  its 
which  the  metals  are  combined  in  the  propor-  salts  than  the  copper.  The  operation,  according 
tions  of  their  equivalents.  The  usual  compo-  to  Dr.  Heeren,  succeeds  best  with  a  mixture  (n 
rition  of  brass  is  in  the  proportion  of  2  piurts  1  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  4  parts  of  waim 
by  weight  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc.  The  brass  water,  to  which  are  addea  8  parts  of  sulphate  of 
founders  express  this  composition  by  the  term,  zinc,  dissolved  in  16  of  warm  water,  and  18  of 
*'8  ounces  of  zinc*'  (to  a  pound  of  copper  cyimide  of  potassium  with  86  of  warm  water, 
being  understood).  Sixteen  ounce  brass,  or  On  mixing  the  solutions,  a  precipitate  i^peara 
copper  and  zinc  in  equal  wekhts,  is  a  beau-  which  redissolves  by  adding  a  little  more  of 
tiful  golden  yellow  alloy  called  prhice^s  metaL  the  potaaedum  salt  On  adding  260  parts  of 
Muntz's  patent  sheathing  or  "  yellow  metal "  is  distiued  water,  the  solution  heated  to  eouUition 
produced  with  this  extreme  proportion  of  zinc,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  2  Bunsen  elements, 
or  in  less  proportions,  varying  to  9  ounces,  charged  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  mixed 
The  beet  is  2  partsof  zmc  toS  of  copper,  which  with  A  of  oil  cf  vitrioL  Aplateof  brass  is  at- 
is  also  the  most  malleable  composition.  Brass  tadliea  to  the  negative  pole,  and  the  ol^ect  to 
composed  of  8  to  4  ounces  of  zinc,  is  known  by  be  coated  to  the  positive  pole.  The  dei>oat  is 
the  names,  bath  metal,  pinchbeck,  Mannheim  rapidly  formed  if  the  bath  be  very  hot  After 
gold,  &;c,  which  resemble  the  poorer  alloys  of  a  few  minutes,  there  is  produced  a  layer  of 
gold.  Brass  solders  vary  in  the  proportion  of  brass,  the  thidrneas  of  which  aunnents  rimidly. 
tiieir  ingredients,  according  to  the  uses  to  Deposits  of  brass  have  thus  oeen  made  oil 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  The  most  com-  copper,  zinc,  brass,  and  britannia  metaL  Prot 
mon  mixture  is  equal  parts  copper  and  zinc ;  A.  K.  Eaton  states  that  he  has  deposited  brass 
some  of  the  zinc,  however,  is  lost  in  the  fusing  without  difficulty,  fh>m  the  qyanide  solution 
and  casting.  Brasses  containing  leas  than  10  alone  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  a  plate  of  brass 
ounces  of  zinc  are,  to  some  extent,  malleable  and  being  attached  to  the  negative  pole.    The  adu- 
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tion,  after  a  lime,  becomes  charged  with  the  their  base/'  It  also  abomids  in  pathetic  strains, 
two  metals,  and  when  so  charged^  deposits  It  contains  2,876  metric  lines. 
brass  npon  the  positive  pole.  By  varying  the  BBATTLE,  Thomab,  a  Boston  merchant, 
temperature,  he  noticed  uiat  the  different  met-  bom  Sept  5,  165T,  died  May  18, 1718.  He 
als  may  be  obtained  separately,  or  in  aUoys  of  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1676,  and  was 
different  proportions. — A  new  alloy  of  copper  afterward  treasurer  of  that  institution.  There 
and  zinc  nas  been  lately,  prepared  in  France,  is  preserved,  in  the  historical  collections,  an 
which  by  the  introduction  of  other  substances  excellent  account  by  him,  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
is  made  to  resemble  gold  so  nearly,  that  the  ter,  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692.  Several 
name  of  or&ids  has  been  applied  to  it.  It  is  of  his  communications  on  astronomical  subjects 
remarkable  for  its  fine  grain  and  susceptibility  were  also  pubUshed  in  the  **  Philosopnical 
pf  reoeiving  a  high  polish.    To  prepare  it,  100  Transactions." 

parts  by  weight  of  copper  are  melted  in  a  cm-  BBATTLEBOBOUGH,  a  post-township  of 

dble,  and,  while  this  is  in  fusion,  6  parts  of  Windham  co.,  Yt.,  situated  on  the  west  bank 

magnesia,  8.6  parts  of  sal-ammomac,  1.8  of  of  the  Connecticut   river,  about   100   miles 

qnick-lime,  and  9  of  cmde  tartar  are  added  south  of  Hontpelier  and  96  west  of  Bostdll 

little  by  little,  and  stirred  in,  and  the  stirriug  is  Pop.  in  1850, 8,816.   The  first  settlement  of  the 

continued  for  about  half  an  hour.    Seventeen  state  was  made  here  in  1724,  when  a  loilitary 

parts  of  zinc  are  then  added  in  small  grains,  or  post,  called  Fort  Bummer,  was  erected  on  a  spot 

if  tin  is  used  instead,  an  alloy  of  greater  bril-  now  known  as  "  Bummer's  meadows."    The 

liancy  will  be  obtidned.    After  being  stirred  township  contains  an  East  and  West  village, 

again,  the  cmcible  is  covered  and  kept  hot  for  The  Weist  village,  on  Whetstone  creek,  is  de- 

about  85  minutes.    It  is  then  uncovered,  care-  voted  principally  to  agriculture.    The  East  vil- 

fnUy  skimmed,  and  the  alloy  is  cast  in  a  mould  lage  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut  river  at  the 

of  metal  or  damp  sand.   It  is  somewhat  mallea-  month  of  Whetstone  creek,  and  at  the  junction 

ble,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  low  enough  to  of  the  Vermont  Valley,   the  Vermont    and 

admit  of  its  being  used  as  brass.  Massachusetts,  and  the  Connecticut  river  ridl- 

BBASSABDS,  jointed  plates  of  steel,  pro-  roads.    Pop.  about  1;600.     A  covered  bridge 

tecting  the  upper  arm,  fi'om  the  shoulders,  wnich  across  the  Connecticut  river  connects  it  with 

were  coverea  by  polcurons,  to  the  elbows,  where  Hinsdale,  in  New  Hampshire.     It  is  one  of 

they  were  met  by  the  gauntlets.    These  pieces  the  wealthiest  villages  in  the  state ;  contains 

of  armor  were  not  used  in  the  chivalric  ages,  or  6  churches,  an  academy,  a  bank,  2  newspaper 

in  full  suits  of  knip;htly  armor,  but  in  the  half  offices,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Brattleborough 

armor   worn  dunng  the  wars  of  Gustavus  typographic  company,  established  in  1886,  with 

Adolphus,  Wallenstem,  and  the  Low  Countries,  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  having  a  paper  mill 

in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  when  plate  armor  was  and  extensive  printing  house.    An  asylum  for 

gomg  out  of  use.    In  foil  suits,  the  shoulders  the  insane,  endowed  with  $10,000  by  Mrs. 

were  protected  by  the  pass-guards  and  grande  Anna  Marsh,  and  still  fturther  ^uiched  by  ap- 

fforde,  the  upper  arm  by  the  rere-braces,  the  propriationsfrom  the  state,  was  opened  in  1836 

elbows  by  the  ga/rde  ae  &nw,  the  fore  arm  a  short  distance  K  W.  of  the  village.     There 

by  the  vant-braces  or  vam-braces — cnant  de  are  also  2  water-cure  establishments, 

(row— and  the  hands  and  wrists  by  the  steel  BBAUBACH,  a   eirde   and  town  of  the 

gloves.  duchy  of  Nassau,  Germany,  on  the  Bhine.    On 

BBATAYUBA,  the  most  notable  literary  a  moontain  overlooking  the  town  stands  the 

production  of  the  Javanese,  and  of  the  Malay  strong  castle  of  Maxburg,  and  in  the  vicinity 

archipelago.    It  is  an  epic ;  and  so  far  resem-  are  the  old  fortress  of  Philippsburg,  the  mine- 

bles  the  Mahabbarata  in  the  principal  incidents  ral  springi  of  Binkhold.  and  silver  and  copper 

of  its  story,  as  to  be  regardeci  as  a  paraphrase  mines,   rop.  of  the  drcle,  12,000 ;  of  the  town, 

of  that  well-known  Hindoo  poem.    According  1,500. 

to  evidence  furnished  by  the  work,  it  was  writ-  BBAUN.  I.  August  Emil,  a  German  archssol- 

ten  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century  by  a  ogist,  and  author  of  many  works  on  art,  bom 

Javanese  sage  called  PusadaL.     It  compares  at  Gotha,  April  19, 1809,  died  in  Bome,  Sept. 

with  the  Hindoo  epic,  as  the  iBneid  does  witii  12,  1856,  wnere  he  had  resided  since  1888. 

the  Biad,  in  the  extent  of  imitation  of  style  and  Eor  more  than  28  years  he  officiated  there  as 

character  of  the  incidents;  and  it  holds  a  simi-  secretair  of  the  aroheBological  institute.  •  His 

lar  position  among  the  Javanese  and  civilized  last  productions  were:  DieVonehuUderJEiUtut-' 

Malays.  Some  of  its  passages  are  quite  Homeric,  Mymologis  (Gk>tha,1854,  with  100  plates ;  English 

in  describing  the  powers  of  certam  heroes ;  as,  translation  by  Grant.  Gk)tha,  1856) ;  Die  Oruckir 

fbr  instance,  the  effects  produced  by  the  rage  scAa  Odtt&rUhre  (Gotha,  1851-^55) ;    and  his 

of  Qresna,  when  informed  of  a  treadierous  plot  excellent  guide-book  entitied,  Die  Adnea  vnd 

against  his  life:  '*  His  huge  body  swayed  to  and  Jfii«00n.fis^  (Brunswick,  1854;  translated  into 

fro,  and  his  breathing  was  like  a  lion^s  roar.  English  in  1865).   IL  JohankWilhxlicJosxph, 

The  foundations  of  the  earth  were  shaken:  a  rrassian  Boman  Catholic  theologian,  bom 

the  bases  of  the  mountains  were  loosened,  and  April  27, 1801,  near  DtLren,  was  consecrated  as 

their  tops  nodded;  the  sea  rising  up  like  the  pnest  at  Bome  in  1825,  and  on  his  retum  be- 

mountains,  and  casting  tiie  deep  water  fish  at  came  connected  with  the  university  of  Bonn, 
YOL.  m.— 41 
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reoeivixig,  in  1837,  the  appointment  of  profes-  something.  Thesdl^eotwaiagroapof  soldiera 

6or.    In  coi^nnction  with  Hennes  and  Droste-  playing  at  cardfl,  whidh  the  artiat  sketched  fixnn 

Hftlshof^  he  founded  Die  ZeUtchrjft  fSir  Thi-  nis  prison  window,  and  the  pictore  being  shown 

lasophU  find  KatAoliach^  Theologie.    In  1685,  to  Kubens,  he  at  once  prcHionnoed  it  a  work  of 

Hermes'  lectores  were  snspended  bjr  order  of  Branwer,  whose  release  he  immediately  pro- 

the  Vatican,  and  in  1837  Braon  proceeded  to  cnred^  and  whom,  from  admiration  of  his  ge- 

Bome,  bat  his  eflfbrts  to  change  the  decision  of  nius,  he  reodved  as  aji  inmate  into  his  house, 

the  pope  were  not  saooessfdl,  and,  in  1848,  the  Branwer's  londtng  for  his  old  life,  however, 

objection  of  the  papal  ooort  against  Hermes  soon  indnoed  him  to  leaye  his  protector,  and 

and  his  disciple  proved  also  injorions  to  Braon  after  a  brief  career  of  reckless  oissipation,  he 

himself,  who  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  died  in  the  pnblic  hospital  of  Antwerp, 
professorship,  although   the   salarj  was   not       BBAYO.  L  Lsonaxux),  a  Mexican  revola- 

withdrawn.    In  1848  he  became  a  member  of  tionaiy  pcMot,  bom  near  San  Lois  de  Potosi,  in 

the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  in  1850  mem-  1766,  enlisted  in  the  revolotianary  caose,  and 

berof  the  first  session  of  the  Prussian  diet.   IIL  died  of  prison  fever,  in  the  hands   of   the 

1BU9PAB,  a  German  artist,  bom  at  Aschafifen-  Spaniards,  in  the  city  of  Mezioo,  in  1812.    The 

bnrg  in  1807,  formded  the  hmnorons  pnblicar  Spanish  commander  had  repetttedly  offered  him 

tion  called  the  FUegende  BUUter^  and  is  noted  his  liberty  on  condition  of  taking  service  in  the 

for  his  outlines  to  the  2fS>elungenU$d^  to  GdU  royal  army,  but  thou^  the  fever  caused  by  oon- 

van  Berlichinffen^  and  other  works.  finement  in  a  filthy  dungeon  was  wearing  out 

BR AUN AU,  a  Bohemian  circle  in  the  district  his  life,  he  steadily  refused  to  save  it  on  such 

of  Gitschin,  pop.  about  46,000. — ^Also  a  town  of  oonditaons.    H.  Kioolak  son  of  the  preceding, 

the  same  name,  pop.  about  8,000.  The  town  con-  bom  at  Chilpanzi^^o  about  1792,  died  there 

tains  a  rich  Benemotine  abbey,  founded  in  1881  April  22,  1854.     He  entered  the  service  of 

and  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen-  hia  country  at  the  first  revolutionary  outbreak. 

tury.    In  connection  with  the  abbey  is  a  royal  After  the  cloture  of  his  fieUher  at  the  evacuatiaa 

gymnasium.  of  Ouautla,  200  Spanish  prisonem,  some  of  them 

BRAUNSBEHG,  a  Prussian  town  and  capi-  of  high  rank,  fell  into  his  handk    He  imme- 

tal  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name;  pop.  of  the  diately  sent  a  f^  gf  truce  to  Vanegaa,  offering 

circle  45,700,  and  of  the  town,  9,600.    Li  for-  to  liberate  his  own  prisoners  if  the  vioeroy  would 

mer  times,  the  town  was  the  seat  of  the  bish-  send  his  father  as  a  prisoner  to  ^ain,  instead 

ops  of  Ermeland.    It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a  of  executing  him  in  Mexico.  The  proposal  came 

Catholic  lyceum,  and  a  grammar  school.  Ihuring  too  late,  the  &ther  having  died  of  prison  fesvet ; 

the  Russian  campaign,  Feb.  1807,  Braunsberg  but  Bravo  at  once,  with  the  greatest  magna- 

was  an  important  strategetical  point,  from  its  nimity,  released  the  whole  of  his  prisoners,  aa- 

position  on  the  river  Pasearge.  signing  as  a  reason,  that  he  wished  to  free  him- 

BRAUWER,  or  Bbouwxb,  AoBiAir,  a  Dutch  self  fi^m  the  temptation  of  a  terrible  revenge. 

gainter,  bom  at  Haarlem,  or  at  Oudenarde  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Acapulco  in 

1  East  Flanders,  in  1608,  died  in  Antwerp  1812,  and  of  0i(j8ca  in  the  same  year,  serring 

in  1640.     He  first  made  designs  of  fiowers  also  in  all  the  various  actions  in  1818  and  1814; 

and  birds,  which  were  stitched  upon  caps  among  them  the  battle' of  Yalladolid,  wh»e 

and  bonnets  sold  by  his  pother,  a  noor  woman.  Iturbide,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  royalist 

to  the  peasants.    Francis  Hals,  a  oistinguishea  service,  so  signally  defeated  the  patriots.  After 

painter  of  Haarlem,  happening  to  see  some  of  the  execution  of  the  padre  Matamoraa.  he  was  an 

these,  was  so  sttnck  by  the  talent  which  they  unwillingspectatorof  the  execution  ox  the  whole 

evinced,  that  he  invited  the  young  artist  to  re-  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  whom  Moreloe  put  to 

oeive  instractions  at  his  house,  where  he  kept  death  by  wav  of  repri^d.  After  the  capture  of 

him  hard  at  work  in  a  garret,  and  appropriated  Hordoa  in  the  department  of  Vera  Orna,  who^ 

to  himself  the  proceeds  of  hia  pictures.    Here  previous  to  his  last  battle,  had  confided  to  him 

Brauwer  remamed  for  many  months,  ignorant  the  guardianship  of  the  congress,  and  after  Teran 

of  the  estimation  in  which  his  talent  was  held  had  forciblv  diffl;>aned  that  body  in  Oct  1814, 

abroad,  until  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow  Bravo  wandered  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 

pupil,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  he  was  enabled  to  Mexican  republic  without  bgng  able  to  make 

escape  to  Amsterdam.    Ilie  discovery  of  the  head  agiunst  his  pursuers.    When  Hina  came 

reputation  he  had   acquired    seems  to  have  from  the  United  States  with  his  party,  he  joined 

crushed  rather  than  incited  his  ambition.    Per-  him  and  sought,  but  frdled,  to  keep  possession 

ceiving  the  prices  which  his  pictures  command-  of  Oorhoro.    In  1817  he  was  taken  by  the 

ed,  and  his  own  facility  in  executing  them,  he  viceroy  Apodaca,  who  roared  his  Hfb  omy  at 

yielded  to  a  natural  taste  for  gross  pleasmres,  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  prominent  roy- 

and  painted  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  pro-  alists.  He  was  impriscmed  in  the  city  of  Mexico 

cure  money  to  indulge  in  dissipations.    During  until  the  general  amnesty  granted  by  Ferdinand 

the  wars  with  Spain,  he  started  on  a  journey  YII.,  op  occasion  of  his  taking  the  oatiii  to  the 

to  Antwerp,  but,  being  unprovided  with  a  pass-  Spanish  constitulion  of  Iforoh,  1820.    When,  on 

port,  he  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  bemg  a  Feb.  24^  1821,  Iturbide  eatabliahed  the  inde- 

epj.    The  duke  d'Aremberg,  a  fellow  prison-  pendence  of  Mexico  by  the  plan  of  Iguala,  he 

er,  recognizing  his  talent^  induced  him  to  paint  was  supported  by  Bravo,  who  was  a  member  of 
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th6  2d  regency  wMoIi  ezeroised  supreme  power  most  upright,  honorftble,  and  dktingdslied  men 
from  Apm  11  till  May  18, 1822,  Trhen  Iturbide  whom  their  oonntry  hasprodnoed. 
proclaimed  himself  emp^r.  To  this  Btep  BBaYO-MUBILLO,  Juak,  a  Spaniah  statee- 
Brayo  was  oppos^  and  he  oontribnted  in  no  man,  born  at  Frejonal  de  la  Sierra,  in  the  prov- 
smaU  degree  to  Itorbide's  deposition.  He  again  inoe  of  Badijoz,  in  June,  1803,  of  an  honorable, 
became  a  member  of  the  provirional  government  but  rather  poor  family,  received  the  means 
which  remained  from  April  1, 1822,  till  Oct.  10,  for  Ids  education  from  a  generous  priest,  who 
1824,  when  the  federal  constitution  took  effect,  was  sAuck  with  his  abuities.  £i  1826  he 
under  which  he  was  elected  to  be  vice-president  graduated  as  an  advocate  at  the  university  of 
until  April  1.  1829,  Guadalupe  Ylttoria  being  Beville,  and  although,  for  some  time,  pecuniary 
president.  Tne  politics  of  Mexico  had  now  be-  difficulties  induced  him  to  accept  a  profesgprship 
comelnvolvedinacontroversy  in  which  theorder  of  philosophy,  he  soon  resumed  his  portion  as 
of  freemasons,  divided  into  2partie8,  one  known  lawyer,  and  fl^adually  distinguished  hunself  by 
as  JEuosea  and  the  other  as  YorHno^  contended  his  oratorical  power,  especially  by  an  eloquent 
at  once  for  the  Scotch  and  ancient  York  rituals,  defence  of  €k)l.  Mar(][U6z,  who,  in  1881,  was  im- 
and  the  one  for  a  centraliased)  and  the  other  for  a  plicated  in  a  conspiracy'.  This  circumstance 
federal,  form  of  government  Bravo  was  grand  mduced  the  minister  Garelly  to  tender  him 
master  of  the  Scotch  division,  and  when  the  tlie  office  of  attorney-general  at  Oaceres.  Hie 
federal  s^rstem  prevailed  he  became  a  leader  of  ultra-progredsta  party  coming  into  power  i« 
the  opposition.  Notwithstanding  tins,  he  had  1885,  ne  tendered  his  resignation,  partly  to  an- 
been  elected  vice-president;  but  when  on  Dec.  ticipate  any  action  on  their  part  in  reference  to 
28, 182T,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  at  his  office,  but  principally  to  carry  out  a  long-K^er- 
Otaviba,  he  became  thehead  of  the  movement  ished  project,  and  to  remove  to  a  wider  sphere 
The  purpose  of  ih^  pr<nmnGiamie7Uo  was  to  of  activity  in  Madrid,  where  he  established  lum- 
replace  the  actual  members  of  the  executive  self  as  a  lawyer,  and,  in.  1886,  in  coniunction 
government  with  men  of  the  JSVamm,  and  to  dis-  with  Facheco,  published  the  Boletin  de  Juri^ 
miss  Mr.  Poinsett,  then  United  States  minister  in  pruderuda.  During  the  8  months  previous  to 
Mexico,  who  was  charged  with  too  actively  the  downfall  of  Isturitz,  he  filled  the  office  of 
&voring  the  other  party.  The  insurgents  for-  secretary  in  the  department  of  state  under  his 
tified  themselves  at  Salancingo,  where  they  were  administration.  He  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
routed  by  Guerrero,  whom  President  Yittoria  ers  and  principal  contributors  of  ^2  P(9rosmr,  a 
had  sent  against  them.  Bravo,  Barragan,  and  25  journal  directed  against  the  government.  He 
other  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and  after  be-  took  his  seat  in  the  cortes  as  member  for  Se- 
ing  kept  5  months  in  confinement  were  banished  ville  in  1887.  The  ministry  of  justice  was  tender- 
to  Guatemala  for  6  years  on  half  pay.  Bravo  ed  to  him,  which  he  refhsed  on  this,  and  on  a  sub- 
was  recalled  in  1880  by  Pre^dentBustamente,  sequent  occasion  in  1888,  when  he  declined  to 
and  sent  by  him  against  Guerrero,  now  an  insur*  tfike  office  under  the  administration  of  the  duke 
gent  in  his  turn.  Guerrero  was  taken  in  arms,  of  Frias.  On  the  advent  of  this  cabinet  he  lost 
and  executed  by  Brave's  orders,  Feb.  14, 1888.  his  seat  in  the  cortes,  which,  however,  he  re- 
After  this  Bravo  remained  in  retirement  until  gained  In  1840,  when  the  moderate  party  of 
July,  1889,  when,  aspresident  of  the  council,  he  the  province  of  Avila  elected  him  a  deputy. 
was  charged  with  the  supreme  administration  of  His  influence  gradually  increased,  until,  in  1841, 
the  government  during  an  interim  of  a  week,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  uie  mod- 
Agun  from  Oct.  26, 1842,  till  March,  1848,  he  erate  party,  and,  as  such,  subjected  to  impris- 
was  substituted  as  president  by  Santa  Anna,  onment  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
during  his  absence  as  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  He  escaped  to  Bayonne,  where  the  news  of  his 
army.  For  the  last  time  he  held  executive  banidiment  and  l£e  downfall  of  the  revolution- 
power  as  temporary  preadent  from  July  29  to  ary  party  which  had  decreed  it  arrived  simul- 
Aug  ^1846,  when  he  was  deposed  by  a  revolu-  taneously,  permitting  him  to  return  to  Madrid, 
tion.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  He  resumed  his  profession  until  184T,  when, 
Meidco  and  the  United  States,  he  took  up  arms  for  a  short  lime,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke 
inbehalf  of  his  country,  and  participated  in  the  of  Sotomayor,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  'ministry  of  justice,  until  Facheco  came  into 
be  was  accused  by  the  ministers  of  Santa  office.  In  Kov.  1847,  at  the  formation  of  a 
Anna  of  having  secretly  joined  Juan  Alvarez  new  cabinet  he  entered  it  as  minister  of  trade 
in  the  insurrection  he  had  set  on  foot;  but  he  and  public  instruction.  In  1849-^50  he  was 
at  once  denied  the  accusation  and  declared  that  minister  of  finance,  which  office  he  retained  in 
he  had  retired  fr^m  public  life  forever.  In  1851,  when,  after  the  return  of  Narvaes,  he 
Feb.  1854^  Santa  Anna  left  Mexico  to  attack  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabi- 
Alvarez,  and  whUe  he  was  at  Ohilpanzingo,  8  net  Until  1852,  be  was  president  of  the  cabi- 
or  4  months  afterward,  Bravo  and  his  wife  sud-  net,  and,  at  the  same  time,  finance  minister, 
denly  died,  within  8  hours  of  each  other.  This  His  promotion  to  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet 
gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  t^at  they  had  been  was  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  regard  in  which 
poisoned,  but  no  evidence  was  ever  brought  he  is  held  by  the  queen-mother,  Maria  Christine, 
forward  to  sustain  the  imputation.  Bravo  is  who  influenced  Queen  Isabella  in  his  favor, 
r^arded  by  intelligent  Mexicans  as  one  of  the  Since  1852  he  has  been  again  a  member  of  the 
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legLslatare;  more  recently  he  has  officiated  as  Ikion,  I  am  sore  I  kept  tnie  to  my  jprincn^ 

president  of  the  house  of  deputies.    He  en-  wnich  is,  to  live  and  die  the  vicar  of  Bray  I  ^ 

tys  the  reputation  of  an  upright  man,  a&  able  BRAT,  Ahna  Euzjl  (EjufsX  an  Ex^^ish 

wyer,  anda  skilful  financier.  authoress,  distinguished  far  ber  artistic  cnfinre 

BRAYURA  AIR  (ItaL  aria  di  hramtra).  an  and  for  her  literary  attainments,  bcaninDeF<m- 

air  enabling  the  singer  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  shire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 

execution  by  the  adcution  of  various  embellish-  married,  1818,  Mr.  Charles  Btothard,  whom  she 

ments.                                                  #  assisted  in  his  antiquarian  researdi^  and  after 

BRAXT019',  a  north-western  oounty  of  "Vlr-  his  death  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
ginia,  having  an  area  of  646  sq.  m.  The  surffice  Atkyns  Bray,  vioar  of  Tavistock,  where  she  now 
18  MUy,  rough,  and  covered  with  large  forests,  resides.  Mrs.  Bray's  works  (of  which  a  unifonn 
The  soil  is  well  watered,  and  generally  fertile,  edition  in  10  vols,  appeared  in  1844)  consist 
The  Elk,  Little  Kanawha,  and  Holly,  are  the  chiefly  of  books  of  travel  and  historical  ro- 
principal  rivers.  Stone-coal  is  found  in  seve-  mances,  many  of  which  have  been  traxiglated 
ral  places,  and  in  the  northern  part  are  salt  into  German.  One  of  her  most  valuable  pro- 
springs.  The  productions  in  1850  were  9,062  ductions  is  on  the  '^  Traditions  and  Legends  of 
budliels  of  wheat,  187,120  of  Indian  com,  4,856  Devonshire.^'  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
of  potatoes,  8,748  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  72,409  Southey.  Mrs.  Bray  has  written  a  memoir  of 
of  butter.  There  were  6  com  and  flour  mills,  her  first  husband,  and,  in  1851,  tiiat  of  his  &- 
4  sawmilb,  2  wool-carding  establishments,  1  ther,  the  eminent  artist,  Thomas  Stothard. 
salt-boiling  estabUshment  yielding  10,000  bush.  BRAY,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman  and 
per  annum,  and  2  churches,  value  of  real  philanthropistbom  at  Morton,  in  Shropfihire, 
estate  in  1850,  |495,647;  in  1856,  $1,120,298;  in  1656,  died  Feb.  15, 1736.  He  graduated  at 
showing  an  increase  of  125  per  cent.  The  Oxford,  and  was  selected  by  Bishop  Oompton, 
oounty  was  formed  in  1886,  and  named  in  hon-  in  1696,  to  build  up  the  infuit  Anghcan  church 
or  of  Garter  Braxton,  one  of  tiie  signers  of  the  of  Maryland.  By  way  of  securing  a  support 
declaration  of  independence.  Capital,  Sutton,  during  this  service,  it  was  proposed  to  have  the 
Pop.  4,212,  of  whom  89  are  slaves.  judicial  office  of  commissaiy  general  created, 

BRAXTON,  Cabtkb,  a  signer  of  the  dedara-  and  conferred  upon  him  by  the  government  of 
tion  of  independence,  born  at  Newington,  Maryland,  with  a  salary  of  £4M  per  annum. 
King  and  Queen  co.,  Virginia,  Sept  10, 1786,  In  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  then 
died  Oct  10,  1797.  He  inherited  several  plan-  secretaiy  of  Maryland,  he  waited  on  the  prin- 
tations,  and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  cess  of  Denmark!  afterward  Queen  Anne,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune  in  his  native  informed  her  of  the  proposed  name  of  the  new 
state,  and  in  England,  where  he  resided  some  capital  of  Maryland,  Annapolis.  In  return  for 
years.  In  1765  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  the  compliment,  she  gave  a  munificent  dona- 
eventful  session  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  tion  for  libraries  in  America,  and  £400  were 
Yirgmia,  in  wMch  the  resolutions  of  Patrick  given  to  the  one  in  Annapohs.  Besde  these 
Henry  were  adopted,  and  in  the  subsequent  as-  parochial  libraries,  he  set  on  foot  through  Eng- 
semblies  which  were  dissolved  by  the  governor,  land  and  Wales  lending  libraries  in  every  dean- 
He  was  next  a  member  of  the  conventions  which  ery,  whence  the  neidbiboring  clei]gy  might  bor- 
were  the  first  step  toward  Uie  substitution  of  row  books,  and  where  they  might  meet  for 
popular  for  the  royal  government;  and  on  Dec  mutual  consultation.  In  1697  he  succeeded  in 
15, 1776,  was  elected  delegate  to  the  continen-  forming  a  society  for  propagating  Christian 
tal  congress,  as  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph,  knowledge  at  home  and  abroad.  He  sailed  for 
and  as  such  affixed  Ms  name  to  the  declaration  •  Maryland  Dec.  16, 1699,  and  arrived  Mardi  1% 
of  independence.  He  did  not  remain  lonff  in  1700.  He  was  received  with  great  oor^ality, 
congress,  but  served  in  the  legislature  of  Yir-  and  the  "  act  of  reli^on  "  was  adopted  by  the 
ginia  until  1786,  when  he  became  one  of  the  legislature  as  he  desired.  On  May  22,  1700, 
executive  counciL  The  close  of  his  life  was  there  was  a  general  visitation  of  clergy  at  An- 
embittered  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  napolis,  and  under  its  resolves  he  returned  to 
theentire  wreck  of  his  fortune.  England  in  1701.     He  afterward  engaged  in 

BRAY,  YioAB  or,  the  vicar  of  a  small  parish  the  reformation  of  prison  abuses,  the  establish- 

of  Berkshire,  England,  of  this  name,  28  miles  ment  of  parish  worK-houses,  and  other  benev- 

fh>m  London.   A  clergyman  who  held  this  office  olent  undertakings. 

in  the  16th  century,  was  a  Roman  Oatholio  in  BRAYPROOKE  (Riohabd  Nxvuxb  Gbif- 

the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  became  a  Protestant  Fm),  Lobd,  editor  of  *^  Pepys's  Diary,"  bom  at 

with  that  monarchy  and  remained  so  during  the  Stanlake,  Ruscombe  parish;  Berkshire,  S^t  26, 

reign  of  Edward  vl.,  became  a  Catholic  again  1788,  died  at  Audley  Eno,  Essex,  March  13, 

in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  turned  Protestant  1868.     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 

again  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  published  the  "Private  Correspondence  of  Jane, 

England.     In  this  way  he  kept  fast  to  his  Lady  Comwallis,  1613  to  1644,"  and,  in  1825, 

preferment  through   all  the  changes  of  his  edited  "  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys." 

times.    On  bein^  reproached  with  his  frequent  '   BRAZEN  SEA,  a  curiously  carved  vessel 

changes  of  principle,  he  made  answer  very  wit-  constructed  by  Solomon,  and  set  in  the  temple. 

tOy :  "  Not  so,  neither ;  for  if  I  changed  my  re-  It  appears  to  have  been  an  enlargement  xxpoa 
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the  orkinal  Inver  of  bruss,  wMoh  Ifoeed  con-  shed,  wbioh  divides  the  sonroes  of  the  Madeira 
strnctea  for  the  tabernacle,  and  to  haye  been  from  those  of  the  La  Plata,  is  but  little  elevated, 
designed  to  serve  only  a  part  of  the  nsea  and  in  time  of  flood,  passages  may  be  made  by 
assigned  to  tibe  more  ancient  ntensil.  The  boat  from  one  river  into  the  other.  North  of 
origmal  laver  vas  intended  to  serve  the  double  this  tract,  and  oconpying  almost  the  whole  of 
purpose  of  wasMog  the  parts  of  the  animal  of-  the  interior  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso,  Grao 
lered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Para,  and  Alto  Amazonas,  stretches  a  vast  plain, 
priests.  In  Bolomon's  stmotnre,  the  first  of  or  pampas,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2,000  or 
these  offices  was  discharged  by  the  smaller  la-  2,500  feet  The  area  of  this  plain  is  said 
vers,  while  the  ablutions  of  the  priests  were  to  be  more  than  6  times  that  of  France, 
to  be  conducted  in  the  brazen  sea.  This  was  a  Another  table-land  larger  than  France  extends 
very  large  reservoir,  made  entirely  of  brass,  and  frx>m  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  to  the  riyer  Tocantins. 
placed  Imtween  the  door  and  the  altar  of  burnt  The  tract  lying  north  of  the  Amazon,  and  for- 
offering.  It  was  circular  at  the  top  and  80  feet  merly  known  as  Portuguese  Guiana,  is  mostly 
in  circumference,  and  square  in  the  8  lower  of  low  and  marshy. — ^The  river  system  is  bv  £Eur 
its  5  cubits  in  depth.  It  stood  upon  the  backs  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  Ama- 
of  12  oxen,  8  looking  toward  ea<di  quarter  of  zon,  and  its  numberless  affluents,  water  all  the 
the  compass.  In  the  2d  temple  there  -wis  a  northern  portion  of  the  empire;  the  Rio  Fran- 
return  to  the  Mosaic  plan  of  having  only  one  oisco,  which  in  any  other  country  would  be 
laver ;  but  we  have  no  description  of  it.  considered  a  river  of  the  first  daas ;  the  Maran- 
6BAZIL,  a  vast  empire  of  South  America,  hao^  the  Pamahiba  and  the  Parahiba,  the  Pa- 
extending  from  lat.  4^  28'  K  to  82''  45'  8.,  rana  and  the  Paraguay,  affluents  of  the  La 
and  from  long.  84°  56'  to  78^  20'  W.  It  is  of  Plata,  are  among  its  other  great  rivers.  Several 
Tery  irregular  form ;  its  greatest  length  from  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  themselves 
N.  to  S.  being  2,640  miles,  and  its  greatest  mightv  rivers;  such  for  instance  as  the  Tocan- 
breadth  from  S.  to  W.  2,680  miles;  area  about  tins,  the  Aragtiay.  the  Madeira,  the  Ohingua^ 
8,000,000  sq.  m.  Its  entire  coast  line,  firom  the  Tapijoz,  the  Fnrus,  and  the  Kio  Negro.  AU 
the  mouth  of  the  Oyapok,  which  constitutes  its  of  these  streams  are  navigable  for  great  dis- 
northem  boundary,  to  the  Itahy,  which  forms  tances.  The  lakes  are  few  in  number;  the 
its  southern  limit,  is  somewhat  more  than  8,700  largest  is  the  Ijgoa  dos  Platos.  in  the  proviaoe 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Gkdana  and  Yene-  of  Bio  Grande  do  SuL  It  is  150  miles  in  length, 
£uela;  N.E.,E.,and  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  85  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the 
S.  by  Uruguay ;  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Uruguay,  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Lagoa  Grande, 
states  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  Paraguay,  in  titie  province  of  Goyaz,  is  smaller,  but  still  of 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. — ^Unlike  most  of  considerable  size. — ^The  climate,  as  a  who^ 
the  other  oountries  of  South  America,  Brazil  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Lying  almost 
hasnoloftvmountiuns;  several  chains,  of  mod-  wholly  in  the  soutJiem  hemisphere,  the  heats 
erate  height,  traverse  portions  of  its  territory,  of  summer  are  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes, 
particularly  the  eastern  part  A  chain  of  moun-  which,  from  the  great  preponderance  of  water 
tains  of  inconsiderable  elevation  separates  it  in  that  hemisphere,  are  much  cooler  and  more 
fh>m  Guiana  and  Ecuador  on  the  north,  and  extensive  in  their  sweep  than  in  the  northern, 
from  Gape  St.  Boque  to  the  borders  of  Uruguay  The  provinces  of  the  south  have  an  almost  in- 
one,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dis-  sular  climate,  owing  to  the  diminished  breadth 
tance,  two  ranges,  of  moderate  height,  run  near-  of  the  continent.  The  northern  provinces  are 
ly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  from  subject  to  violent  and  heavy  storms ;  the  south- 
it  varying  from  20  to  250  miles.  These  ranges  em  provinces  have  comparatively  little  rain, 
culminate  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  The  rainy  season  in  the  north  sets  in  with 
where  there  are  several  peaks,  which  attain  heavy  thunder-storms,  in  October,  and  more  or 
nearly  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet.  The  Serro  less  rain  falls  till  March.  The  following  table 
do  Espinha^o  is  the  inner  or  westernmost  of  gives  the  mean  temperature  and  range  of  the 
these  two  ranges,  and  extends  fix>m  lat.  15^  thermometer  in  5  of  the  principal  cities : 
to  28^  S.  It  is  aboyit  250  miles  from  the  coasti  ^^^  j,^^ 
and  its  principal  peaks  are  Piedade,  5,880  feet                               s  k^        tan^    at.  smx.  at.  nta. 

above  the  B^srlevel,  and  Itaoolumi,  some  80  feet         SJiiA*^"^ S'  S***    S'        5* 

lower.    The  N.  K  part  of  the  coast  range  bears         PemambTwa*. '.'.'.  S'  6'        78*        86*        to* 

the  name  of  Serra  dos  OrgSos,  from  a  fancied  re-         Mawnh»m s*8i;        so;        g;        w 

semblanceof  its  peaks  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ,         **"* ^*  *^'        M         »         to 

while  the  S.  T7.  portion  is  called  the  Serro  do  So  small  a  range  of  the  thermometer  is  found 

Mar.    The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  in  the  in  very  few  countries,  and^  indicates,  except 

Serra  dos  Orgaos  section,  and  bears  the  name  where  marsh  miasmata  prevail,  a  climate  of  ex- 

of  Morro  dos  Oanudos;  it  is  4,476  feet  high,  traordinary  salubrity. — That  portion  of  Brazil 

The  greater  part  of  the  range  is  only  20  or  25  lying  on  the  Amazon  and  its  principal  tributa- 

mlles  from  the  coast    The  coast  itself  is  mostly  ries,  being  often  overflowed  for  some  months, 

low,  or  of  very  slight  elevation,  except  that  and  having  in  addition  a  vast  amount  of  con- 

l)ortion  lying  between  lat  21''  40'  and  27""  85'  S.,  stantl^  decaying  vegetation,  is  subject  to  malig- 

which  is  ru^;ed  and  mountainous.    The  water-  nant  mtermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  which 
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attack  eepeMQy  the  eaniapArilla  Imnten,  who  ofOoyaz,  Oayaba,  MattoGfOMa  and IGnaBGe- 
deep  on  the  damp  earth  in  the  forests,  and  raes.  and  in  Tariona  other  places,  bnt  chiefly  with- 
otherwiae  expose  themselyes  to  the  deadlj  in  tne  territory  of  the  foo  de  Bagage,  whero 
influence  of  the  malaria.  Dent.  Hemdon  the  famous  diamon^  Ustrella  do  mly  has  been 
fbnud  the  Indians  of  the  interior  awa^  from  fomid.  The  diamonds  of  Oincora  are  the  most 
the  marshy  landa  remarkably  long-hyed. —  inferior.  The  best  diamonds  are  thofle  fonnd 
little  definite  information  has  ever  been  intheBiodeJeqmtinhonha,Biber8odoInfaiiov 
gathered  respecting  the  ge^o^<»l  formationa  and  in  the  Bio  8ipo,  althou^  in  the  latter 
of  BraziL  Its  vast  northern  territory  is  rarely  river  the  prodnce  is  very  limited;  those  of  the 
trareraed  except  npon  its  great  rivers,  and  along  Bio  Antonio,  Bio  de  Peixe,  and  Bio  de  Itsmb^ 
these  the  deep  allavial  depodts  covered  with  are  also  of  fine  quality,  but  exoeedin^y  small 
the  dttise  ana  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  and  scarce.  The  diamonds  of  the  province  of 
the  tropics,  entirely  conceal  the  rocky  strata  Matto  Grosso  are  also  small  but  of  the  purest 
beneath;  and  where  the  r^ona  ba<^  from  the  water,  and  are  dislingnished  in  their  primitive 
water  courses  have  been  explored  for  their  condiuon  by  a  lustre  which  exceeds  in  bril- 
minoal  resources,  it  has  been  by  those  whose  lianc|r  ^  otiier  diamonds  of  BraaL  The  value 
eyes  were  open  only  to  the  precious  metals,  or  of  diamonds  is  extremely  subject  to  flnctu- 
the  more  precious  sems  found  in  the  same  de-  ation,  and  is  as  violently  affected  by  political 
posits.  It  is  well  ciown  that  granitic  monn-  events  as  the  public  atocks  in  Paris  or  Madrid, 
tains  range  along  the  coast  fr^om  the  southern  A  few  years  ago,  when  slaves  could  be  bought 
extremity  of  the  country  toward  the  north  for  at  low  prices,  and  com  was  cheap,  the  cost  of  an 
perhaps  S,000  miles ;  and  sinular,  nearly  paral«-  oitava  of  diamonds  hardlv  exceeded  about  $119, 
lei,  ranges  succeed  to  these  in  the  interior,  be»  but  with  the  present  hi^  prioes  of  labor  and  of 
tween  which  the  rivers  and  their  branches-  food,  it  would  be  at  least  $150.  IhtimesofpFoe^ 
flow  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  Parana  and  parity  the  trade  in  diamonds  yields  enormous 
its  branches  alone  leaving  tiie  elevated  valleys  profit  The  EBtreUa  do  wl  diamtHid,  which 
among  the  mountains  to  seek  the  ocean  by  a  weighs  14  oitava,  brought  about  $180,000;  the 
southerly  course.  It  is  near  the  heads  of  these  present  owner^  however,  who  has  ^nt  $2,000 
atreams  that  the  mines  of  gold  and  of  precious  more  upon  it,  finds  difiSculty  in  obtaming  a  pur- 
atones  are  found,  which  have  ^ven  to  Brazil  chaser.  Other  minerals,  which  vrill  prove  of 
the  reputation  of  possessing  almost  unbounded  greater  permanent  value  to  Brazil,  are  found  in 
mineru  wealth ;  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  the  tiie  gold  districts;  among  these,  iron  ores  are 
exports  of  sugar  and  coffee  alone  in  the  course  described  as  very  abundant^  and  of  excellent 
of  a  year  and  a  hidf  have  exceeded  the  whole  qualities.  They  appear,  fi^m  the  descriptions, 
product  of  the  diamonds  found  in  a  period  of  to  be  hematites  and  specular  ores,  each  as  oocor 
80  years.  The  diamonds  are  found  in  the  same  in  the  aame  class  of  rocks  along  the  range  of 
deposits  with  the  gold,  and  are  obtained,  as  the  AUeshanies.  Limestone  is  often  epoken  o( 
wul  be  more  particularly  noted  in  the  article  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  found  in  the  same 
Dlucohd,  by  ^e  same  method  of  washing  sroup,  and  also  in  the  other  formationa  that  are 
that  is  everywhere  adopted  f<»r  collecting  known  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  nu- 
the  deposit  sold.  The  most  famous  localities  merous  caves  which  have  excited  interest  by  the 
are  those  of  the  province  of  Minas  Oeraes^  osseous  remains  found  in  them  are  in  this  rock. 
K.  N.  W.  from  Bio  Janeiro,  and  of  the  more  Mineral  coal  of  the  regular  coal  formation  is 
distant  province  of  Matto  Grosso  in  the  cen«  not  likely  to  be  met  with;  but  varioua  locahties 
tral  regions  of  BraziL  These  districts  contain  ftimish  inferior  qualities  belonging  to  later  for- 
the  same  geoloffiod  formations  which  pre viul  in  mations.  In ''  Ghardner's  Travels  in  the  Interior 
an  gold-producuig  regions.  Though  their  range  of  Brazil"  (London,  1846),  the  existence  of  a 
must  be  of  great  extent,  they  appear  to  have  bed  of  lignite  is  mentioned  near  Crato,  SCO 
diminished  in  importance  as  the  superficial  de-  miles  west  from  Pemambuoo,  and  the  rocks  of 
posits  have  been  exhausted  of  their  most  avail-  the  chalk  formation  are  described  as  extending 
able  products ;  and  the  yield  of  gold  is  now  over  an  immense  area.  But  between  the  rocks 
etatea  to  have  fallen  off  to  about  one-fomrth  of  of  the  cretaceous  series,  and  the  oldest  stratified 
what  it  was  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  last  cen-  formations,  the  author  discovered  no  traces 
tury.  The  annual  yield  of  diamonds  was  es-  either  of  tne  carboniferous  or  the  oolite  forma- 
timated  at  the  bediming  of  1858  at  12,000  to  tions.  In  Santa  Catarina,  in  the  southern 
18,000  oitava  (eighth  part  of  an  ounce).  About  part  of  Brazil,  Br.  Perigot,  who  was  onployed 
6,000  oitava  came  frx>m  Santa  Isabel  in  Bahia,  by  the  government  to  make  geological  explora- 
and  are  known  as  the  diamonds  of  Gincora,  tions,  reports,  in  1841,  the  existence  of  coal 
after  the  parish  of  this  name,  within  the  boun*  beds  of  considerable  extent,  the  formation  ez- 
dary  of  which  they  were  discovered  in  1844.  tending  20  to  80  miles  in  breadth,  and  about 
About  4,000  oitava  are  found  in  the  Bio  San  An-  800  miles  in  a  K.  and  8.  direction.  Salt 
tonio,  Bio  de  Peixe,  Biberfto  do  Inferno,  Bio  de  mines  of  •considerable  extent  are  found  m 
Jeqmtinhonha,  Bio  de  Itamb^,  Bio  Hanso,  the  several  districts  of  the  country,  and  fur- 
eastern  afSuents  of  the  Bio  das  Yelhas,  Bio  de  nish  an  important  branch  of  manufacture— 
Parauna,  and  in  the  ]^o  Sipo.  The  remaining  There  are  no  deserts.  The  vast  surface,  of 
3,000  to  8,000  oitava  are  found  in  the  provinces  which  scarce  the  ISOtb  part  has  been  sub- 
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JeetedtooiiIidTation,i8eoT6red'widi&richand  the  peooary  are  the  onlv  paohydenns,  and  are 
prodnotiye  loam,  and  in  the  vilds  of  the  in-  less  in  size  than  their  £a^  Indian  congeners, 
tenor  the  loxorianoe  and  beantj  of  the  forest  The  porcupine,  oi^ibara  or  water-hog,  arma- 
Tcgetation  are  mmaralleled,  nnless  it  be  by  the  diUo,  sloth,  ana  ant-eater,  are  among  Sbe  more 
forests  of  the  Mahiyan  isles.  Maoh  of  the  remarkable  qnadrapeds.  Several  species  of 
vegetation,  too,  is  of  great  commercial  valne.  deer  are  found  in  the  forests.  In  the  elevated 
The  siphonia  etastka  and  the  other  trees  which  plains,  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  wUd 
yield  the  caoutchonc  of  commerce ;  the  Brazil  horses  roam,  and  are  slaughtered  mainly  for 
wood,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  veg^ble  their  hides.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
dyes ;  the  annotto ;  thebertholettia,  which  pro-  animal  life  in  Brazil,  is  the  variety  and  beauty 
duces  the  Brazil  nuts  of  commerce ;  the  cocoa-  of  its  feathered  tribes.  -The  ouira,  whose  -plu- 
nut  palm,  the  mahogany,  the  rosewood,  tiie  mageisvariegatedlikethatof  the  guinea  fowl, 
granadilla,  the  fostic,  the  BraziliAi  ivy,  and  a  exceeds  the  condor  in  strength  and  size;  the 
ffreat  variety  of  other  ornamental  woods  and  salian  seems  a  cross  between  the  ostrich  and 
dye-stuf&,  render  the  forests  a  source  of  wealth  stork,  and  runs  with  incredible  swiftness ;  the 
to  the  empire.  To  these  productions  of  the  aral,  with  its  plumage  of  blue  and  scarlet,  and 
forest  must  be  added  the  sarsaparilla,  of  which  the  candidi,  with  adomiogs  of  blue  and  gold, 
large  quantities  are  exported  to  Europe  and  the  are  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  birds  on  the 
United  States;  vanOla,  ipecaouanna,  copal,  western  continent  The  humming  birds,  of 
doves,  cinnamon,  tamarinds,  cinchona,  and  ca-  which  there  are  many  varieties,  glitter  like 
cao,  the  nut  of  wiiich  furnishes  chocolate.  The  gems  amid  the  gorgeous  flora;  the  parrots 
bamboo  of  Brazil  stands  next  to  those  of  Ohina  and  parroquets,  emus  or  American  ostriches, 
for  serviceable  qualities.  Several  of  the  forest  pigeons  of  numerous  varieties,  toucans^  fly- 
trees  have  leaves  of  a  fibrous  character,  suitable  catchers,  tanagefs,  cuckoos,  jackass  birds,  and 
f<^  the  manu&cture  of  cordage.  The  Inmibaa  a  thousand  ot^er^  make  liie  forests  vocal  with 
ceiba.  or  tree  cotton,  produces  a  silky  cotton,  their  songs,  or  brilliant  with  their  plumi^e. 
whion  if  gathered  and  manufactured  would  Kor  is  the  country  leas  prolific  in  insect  me. 
ftamish  fi&brics  of  great  beauty.  The  principal  The  butterfiies  of  Brazil  are  renowned  for 
fruits  are  the  pineapple,  the  banana,  uie  their  brilliant  and  varied  hues,  and  the  attempt 
orange,  the  maracija  or  fruit  of  the  passion  was  actually  made,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
flower,  the  mango,  the  custard  apple,  the  ce^  some  years  since,  by  an  eccentric  naturalist, 
guava,  the  cashew,  the  rose  apple,  the  melon,  to  illustrate  the  flora  of  the  country,  by  imitat- 
and  the  water-melon.  The  agricultmral  pro-  ingtheflowers  with  the  wings  of  its  butterflies, 
ducts  are  maize,  wheat,  beans,  ricQ^  and  cas-  Many  of  the  insects  of  the  country  are  destruc- 
sava  root)  among  the  farinaceous  plants ;  coffee,  tive,  and  some  are  annoying  and  venomous.  The 
of  which  Brazil  fbmishes  nearly  one-half  of  the  ants  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable*of  all; 
entire  product  of  the  world;  sugar,  tobacco,  the  large  red  ant,  which  varies  in  length  from 
cotton,  cacao,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  tea.  Tea  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  inflicts  a  painful 
is  raised  <3hieny  in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  bite,  but  is  mainly  a  vegetable  eater,  and  ren- 
and  of  San  Paulo.  Minas  Qeraes  produces  15,000  ders  some  districts  idmost  barren  by  its  ravages ; 
to  20,000  lbs.  of  tea,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  it  is  particularly  fond  of  the  mandioc  or  casaa- 
the  province  of  San  Paulo.  A  species  of  tea,  call-  va  root,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer 
ed  neroormatU^  is  cultivated  in  the  province  of  classes.  It  has  a  fierce  and  determined  foe  in 
Parana.  The  coffee  received  from  Brazilian  ports  the  small  black  ant,  which  is  carnivorous,  and, 
in  the  United  States  alone,  during  the  year  end-  though  very  small,  makes  fearful  havoc  in  the 
ing  June  80, 1866,  was  over  180,000,000  pounds,  ranks  of  its  antagonist  The  acarus,  the  pinm, 
and  the  value  was  $16,091,714.  During  the  a  kind  of  tick,  the  mutuca^  a  large  and  trouble- 
same  period  in  1867  it  was  197,224,922  pounds,  some  fly,  the  marioumum,  a  minute  but  venom- 
and  uie  value  was  $17,981,426.  In  1864  the  ous  insect^  the  carapata  and  the  mucococa.  are 
export  of  coffee  to  Europe  amounted  to  $20,-  among  the  other  insect  plagues  of  the  co^uiWv ; 
000,000.  The  same  year  the  total  export  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets  also  abound.  Tne 
sugar  was  266,510,016  lbs. — ^The  fiauna  of  Brazil  rivers  and  sea-coast  are  abundantly  stocked  with 
is  unrivallecL  in  variety  and  extent  by  any  flsh,  and  turtles  of  all  sizes  are  so  numerous, 
country  of  tne  western  continent  It  mffers,  that  a  thriving  business  \a  transacted  along  the 
however,  materially  from  that  of  the  a^'aoent  Amazon  in  extracting  the  oil  from  their  eggs, 
countries.  None  of  the  llama  family  are  found  Among  the  serpents  of  Brazil,  the  rattle-6nak& 
here.  Monkeys  seem  to  find  their  paradise  in  the  cond  or  corral  snake,  the  surrucucu.  and 
this  country.  Nowhere  are  they  so  numerous  the  Jararaca,  are  the  most  venomous;  while,  in 
<^  of  so  many  species  and  varieties.  The  most  the  forests,  t^e  anaconda  and  boa  constrict- 
remarkable  species,  perhaps,  is  the  coati,  a  or  coU  themselves  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
bearded  monxey,  with  a  remarkable  resem-  and  with  sudden  spring,  embrace  in  their 
blance  to  man  in  his  countenance,  and  whose  deadly  coUs  the  luckless  animals  which  pass  be* 
body  is  covered  with  a  black  and  glossy  fur.  low.  The  alligator  abounds  in  the  rivers.  liz- 
Among  the  camivora,  the  jaguar,  the  ounce,  ards  are  also  found  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
the  fox,  the  tiger  cat,  hyena,',  saratus,  and  numerous  species.  Along  the  coast  the  sperm 
wol^  are  the  principal  animals.  The  tapir  and  whale^  the  manatee  or  seaH)ow,  the  porpoise,  and 
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other  monsten  of  the  deeii.  may  be  seea  dis* 
porting  in  the  flood. — ^The  following  table  gives. 
It  is  believed,  as  n Arlj  as  posdble,  the  actual 
population  and  extent  of  the  proTinoea  of  the 
empire  in  1858 : 


GrfioParft 

Kannliia.... 

PUubl 

Oara 

Bio  Onade  do 
Norto 


Pirahibft.... 
Pernambaoo. 

Alagoaa 

fieilglpedalBai 

Bahla 

Eiplrltu  Santo 
Bio  da  Janeiro 
Bio  Paolo.... 

Cnritlba 

BantoOatarina 

Bio  Grande  do 

8al 


InUriof. 
AltoAjnaaonaa 
Mlnaa  Oeraes. 
Matto  Groaao. 

Parana 

Goyax 


088,000 

M,000 

n,ooo 

48,000 
88,800 


81,700 
89,900 
1&,600 
16,800 


164,700 
88,000 

81,800 
88,000 

n,«oo 

88,800 
98^000 


600,000 
888,600 
406,600 
94,700 
818,000 


Total 8,978,400 

I 


IMS. 


800,000 

890,000 

180,000 
810,000 

170,000 


880,000 
940,000 
886,000 
180,000 


960,000 
70.000 
900,000 
890,000 
186,000 
108,000 

886^000 


118,000 

1,800,000 

100,000 

60,000 

180,000 


7,181,000 


Pof .  to 


O.SSBelem, 

.  mIS.    Lois  do 

^'^     liannhio, 


1.41 
6 

6.9 


Oelraai 
Portaleia, 

Natal, 


10.14  PaiaUb^ 
88.66  BedA, 
17.7   Maoeio, 
11.11  Berglpek 


9.BalTador, 


6.14 

8.04  Ylttorla, 
88.8  " 
4.76 
8.01 
8  • 


8.9 


.80 
6.81 
.84 
.64 
.89 


8.89 


Nltbaror, 
SioPaido, 
Caritiba, 
Deeteno, 
Porto  AJle- 


Bam, 

OoroPnto, 

Cuaba, 

Nurandai 

Ooyai, 


Bio 

BO, 


Pop.  ia 

IMI. 


14,000 

86,000 

6,000 
6,000 

18,000 


16,000 
88,000 

8,000 
18^000 


118,000 
6,000 

18,000 
7,000 

18,000 
6,000 

18,000 


6,000 

10,000 

16^000 

1,000 

8,000 


800,000 


We  subjoin,  also,  the  statistics  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1866,  which,  however,  althou^  drawn 
up  bj^rder  of  the  goTenunent|  are  not  gen« 
erallj considered  accurate: 

GrSoPara. 807,400 

Maranhio 860,000 

Plaubi 150,400 

Ceaia 886,800 

Bio  Grande  do  Norte. 190,000 

Parahiba. 809,800 

Pemambaoo 960,000 

Alagoaa 804,800 

fien^pedelBel 188,600 

Bahla. 1,100,000 

Beplrlta  Santo 61,800 

Bio  de  Janeiro 1,900,000 

fiio  Paolo 600,000 

Santa  Oatarina. 106,000 

BioGrande  doBol 801,800 

MinaaGeraea 1,800,000 

KattoGioew 86,000 

Goyax 180,000 

Altoa  Amaionafl. 48,600 

Panuia 78,400 

Pop.  in  1866 T,677,800 

Of  this  population  it  is  estimated  that  2,000,- 
000  are  whites,  1,121,000  mixed  free  peo- 
ple (mulattoes,  mestiEoes,  AoX  800,000  civil- 
ued  Indians,  600,000  mixed  slave  population, 
and  2,000,000  blacks,  or  African  slaves.  The 
estimates  of  the  free  mixed  races  and  of  the  In- 
dians are  only  approximations,  and  m&j  be  in- 
accurate. The  dmerent  classes  of  the  Brazilian 
population  merit,  perhaps,  a  fuller  description. 
At  the  discovery  of  the  country  bj  the  Dutch 
and  Portugi^^  adventurers,  it  possessed  prob- 
ably not  far  from  2,000,000  inhabitants^  be- 


lon^png  to  a  great  number  of  tribes,  and  speak- 
ing dmerent  languages.  The  Indian  of  the 
Amazon  could  not  understand  the  Indian  of  the 
Francisco,  nor  could  ei^er  comprehend  the 
language  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior.  It  is 
stated  by  Hervas  that  there  were  150  di^Bnent 
languages  spoken  in  the  limits  of  the  present 
empire.  Great  numbers  of  these  Indians  were 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Portuguese,  but  they 
found  them,  for  the  most  part,  unprofitable 
slaves,  and  accordiu^y  they  importea  n^sroea 
from  their  African  possessions.  The 'inhabi- 
tants now  consist  of:  1,  Europeans,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  Portuguese,  thongh  France 
and  Qermany  have,  of  late  years,  contributed 
a  fair  share ;  2,  white  persons  bom  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  call  themselves  Brazilians ;  8,  mn- 
lattoes,  embracing  aU  the  shades  of  color,  in  per- 
sons descended  from  the  white  and  negro  races ; 
4,  mamalucoes,  the  descendants  of  whites  aoid 
Indians ;  5.  cabocoloes,  or  domesticated  Indians ; 
6,  wild  Indians ;  %  me  negroes  bom  in  Brazil ; 
8,  manumitted  Africans ;  9,  mestizoes,  or  zam- 
boea,  a  mixed  race  between  Indians  and  ne- 
groes. The  Brazilians  are  generally  a  temper- 
ate people,  and  attain  a  good  degree  of  longev- 
ity; but  the  climate  bastens  female  devdop- 
ment,  and  produces  the  early  decay  of  the 
beauty  of  the  sex.  The  Brazilian  ladies  are 
skilful  and  devoted  players  of  the  mandoline, 
and  jpassionately  fona  of  music  generally,  and  of 
dancmg  the  voluptuous  BtUucca  and  ligihtcontra- 
dances.  The  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  are  rare- 
ly seen  in  public.  The  tendency  generally  is 
toward  exSlosiveness,  and  women  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  makingtheir  appearance  in  the  presence 
of  strangers.  The  jealousy  of  the  men  is  great, 
and  the  Brazilian  hearthstone  is  guarded  al- 
most with  oriental  vigilance.  Slavery  in 
Brazil,  though  often  attended  wit^  oiroum- 
stances  of  individual  hardship,  has  not  pro- 
duced the  distinctions  of  caste  which  atUmd 
it  in  most  other  countries.  The  laws  of  the 
country  render  mannmisrion  easj;  and  once 
emancipated,  the  negro  finds  every  calling  and 
office  as  fully  open  to  him  as  to  the  white.  In 
the  army  or  navy,  in  commerce,  agricultore,  or 
manufactures,  in  social  or  political  position, 
color  is  no  barrier  to  the  highest  success.  It 
results  from  this,  that  the  danger  of  insorreo- 
tion  does  not  exist ;  the  humblest  slave  looks 
forward  with  hope,  not  only  to  future  freedom, 
but  to  wealth  and  power.  Within  the  past  few 
years  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  by  tiie 
government,  in  connection  with  England  and 
France,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  with  considerable  success. — The  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  empire  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic, but  others  are  tolerated.  The  patronage 
of  the  church  is  in  the  hands  of  the  crown 
and  the  bishops.  The. Jesuits  exerted,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  a  very  fa- 
vorable influence  on  the  native  inhabitants. 
They  labored  unweariedly  to  communicate  in- 
struction, and  to  improve  their  condition, 
and  with  some  success. — Theoretically  veiy 
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liberal  provisions  are  made  for  tne  education  gedlo^cal  society  in  the  same  city. — ^The  gov- 
of  the  masses;  but  there  are  great  practical  emment  of  Brazil  is  a  hereditary,  limited,  and 
defects  in  the  oanying  out  of  the  plans  adopted,  constitntional  monarchy,  sharing  with  the  gen- 
B^  law,  a  schoolmaster  for  boys  and  a  scnool-  eral  assembly  the  law-making  power.  The 
mistress  for  girls  must  be  maintained  in  every  snccession  to  the  crown  is  in  the  heirs  of  Don 
parish,  and  a  lycexun  in  every  considerable  Pedro,  the  reigning  emperor,  and  these  failing. 
town«  In  the  smaller  towns,  Latin,  French,  and  a  new  dynasty  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  general 
philosophy,  or  rhetoric,  are  taught  in  these  ly-  assembly,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  last  of  the 
ceoms.  In  the  larger  towns,  m  addition  to  race.  This  new  dynasty  must  be  a  native  one^ 
these  branches,  instruction  is  ^ven  in  the  Eng-  the  accession  to  the  throne  bein^  prohibited  to 
lish  language,  in  geoffraphy,  mathematics,  nat-  foreigners.  The  assembly  consists  of  a  senate 
uralphilosophy,  and  onemisla7.  There  are  uni-  and  diamber  of  deputies,  the  former  chosen  for 
versities  for  jurisprudence  at  San  Paulo  and  life,  the  latter  for  4  years.  Both  are  chosen  by 
Pemambuco,  acaaemies  of  medicine  at  Bio  electors,  who  represent  every  15  families,  and 
Janeiro  and  Bahia,  and  several  Iheolo^cal  sem-  are  themselves  elected  by  voters,  who,  in  order 
inaries.  A  new  institution  of  leamm^,  after  to  ei^'oy  the  elective  franchise,  must  be  wortii 
the  plan  of  the  German  universities,  is  pro-  $50  of  annual  income.  Each  province  has  dso 
jected  by  the  ^venunent;  and  for  the  fcir-  a  provincial  assembly,  elected  m  some  provinces 
therance  of  this  object,  several  young  Bra-  for  2,  and  others  for  8  years.  The  judiciary 
nlian  scholars  were  sent  on  a  tour  of  inves-  consists  of  the  Belct^dos^  of  which  there  are  4 
tigation  to  continental  Europe,  especially  to  each  consisting  of  8  judges;  and  the  supreme  tri- 
Germany,  in  the  early  part  of  1857.  At  Olin-  bunal  of  justice,  consisting  of  12  judges.  The 
da  and  San  Paulo,  there  are  professors  of  civil  judges  are  only  removable  by  impeachment, 
and  common  law,  political  economy,  and  social  Freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
science ;  at  Bahia,  of  medicine,  surgery,  zoology,  ject,  the  private  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
mineralogy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  physics,  the  trial  by  jury,  are  all  guaranteed  by  the 
At  Bio  Janeiro  there  are  the  same  professor-  constitution.  The  revenues  of  the  empire  are 
ships  as  at  Bahia,  and  in  addition,  chairs  of  mainly  derived  from  duties,  which  are  laid  on 
mathematics,  and  military  and  civil  engineer-  all  commodities  imported  or  exported.  The 
ing.    The  public  schools  are  aU  free ;  but  a  export  duty  is  levied  on  the  cost  of  the  arti- 

Emerence  is  ^ven  to  the  private  schools  by  a  de  at  the  port  where  it  is  shipped,  and  not 
irge  number  of  persons.  There  were,  in  1857,  on  the  original  cost  of  production.  The  debt 
20  lyceums,  2  mercantile  academiea  148  gram-  of  the  empire  is  now  about  $65,000,000 
mar  sdiools  with  8,718  pupils,  and  1,506  pri-  (consisting  of  a  5|  per  cent.  English  loan  of 
mary  schools  with  61,700;  beside  the  pupils  £5,500,000  sterling,  of  a  Portuguese  loon,  and 
who  attend  private  schools.  The  educn^  of  6,  5,  and  4  per  cent.  Brazilian  loans) ;  in 
Brazilians  have,  very  generally,  a  strong  pre-  1850  it  was  $82,000,000.  Up  to  1858  there 
dilection  for  the  natural  sciences,  and  seve-  had  been  for  many  years  an  annual  deficit  in 
ral  of  them  have  attained  to  eminence  in  their  the  receipts  of  the  treasury,  as  compared  with 
investigations.  Hie  modem  literature  of  Por-  the  expenditures ;  but  a  wiser  policy  has  since 
tugal  is  but  scanty,  but  some  of  the  finest  con-  prevailed,  the  tarifif  has  been  remodeled,  and  a 
tributions  to  it  have  been  from  the  pens  of  na-  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  commerce,  so 
tives  of  Brazil,  The  tendency  in  Brazil,  how-  that  for  the  last  8  years  there  has  been  a  mod- 
ever,  is  to  prefer  the  English  and  French  schools  erate  surplus  in  the  treasury.  The  revenue  of 
of  literature  to  that  of  the  mother  countiy.  1858~'4  was  about  $17,000,000,  the  expendi- 
The  prtoent  emperor  is  a  zealous  patron  of  lit-^  tures  $15,285,000 ;  in  1857-8  the  revenue  and 
erature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  Apreat  ac-'  expenditures  were  about  $17,500,000,  and  the 
tivity  is  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  all  estimates  for  1858-^^9  are  $19,500,000  for  reve- 
spheres  of  culture  and  learning.  The  press  is  nue,  and  $18,100,000  for  expenditures.  The 
free,  and  there  are  about  100  political  and  lite-  standing  army  in  1856  was  22,540 ;  in  1857-8, 
rary  jourpals  and  periodicals  published  in  Bra-  18.500  men  for  ordinary,  and  20,000  for  extra- 
zil.  One,  i^d  in  some  cases  more,  political  oroinary  times;  beside  the  national  guard,  a 
journals  are  published  in  all  the  towns ;  but  the  species  of  militia  whose  officers  are  thoroughly 
principal  pohtical  papers  are  those  issued  at  Bio,  drilled,  and  one-third  of  the  rank  and  file  are 
of  wmch  the  Jornal  do  Oamereio,  the  Jomal  liable  to  be  called  into  service,  in  case  of  inva- 
do  Bio,  the  Diario  do  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  sion.  This  national  guard  consists  of  106,880 
Correio  MeredntU,  are  the  most  important,  men.  The  navy,  in  1857,  consisted  of  42  ships 
The  public  libra]7  of  Bio  Janeiro  contains  in  active  service,  10  in  ordinary,  and  29  gun- 
about  100,000  volumes.  The  imperial  and  the  boats.  The  42  ships  in  active  service,  of  which 
Benedictine  libraries  at  Rio,  ana  the  libraries  15  were  steamboats,  were  manned  by  3,885 
of  Bahia  and  San  Paulo,  contain  additional  and  seamen  and  marines.  The  total  naval  force 
large  collections  of  booKs.  There  are  also  at  (1858)  consists  of  4,600  men,  and  several 
Bio  Portuguese,  ihiglish,  French,  and  Qerman  new  boats  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
private  libraries.  The  principal  learned  bodies  The  circulating  medium  of  Brazil  consists  *of 
are  the  imperial  historico-geographical  soci-  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  Brazil  and  of  the  gov- 
ety  of  Bio,  and  the  academy  of  fine  arts  and  enunent  paper  money.    The  circulation  of  the 
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preokms  metak  alflo  begins  toinenafle,    Beride  howoTe^  the  home  goyenmieiit  bad  no  so»- 

the  bank  of  BraadL  there  are  now  seTeral  pri-  jddmi  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  BrazQ,  theae 

rate  banks  in  Bio  Janeiro.    ThebankofBnudl  ooloniea  were  snifered  to  langniah  tQl  1549, 

has  branohes  at  Balda,  Pemambnoo,  San  Panlo,  when,  iti>dng  found  that  the  natives  possessed 

Maranham,  and  Bio  Qrande  do  SuL    Bahia^  gold  ornaments,  the  presenoe  of  gold  in  the  beds 

moreover,  has  2  private  banks,  and  the  last-  of  the  rivers  was  8aq>ected,  am  the  coontiy 

named  cities  have  each  a  private  bank. — ^The  was  regarded  with  more  interest  by  the  coort 

exports   of  the   vear   1868-^4  amoonted  to  Ihthis  vearBahia,  or  San  Salvador^  was  found- 

$40,866,968,  and  tne  imports  of  the  same  year  ed.     Aboat  1666,  Yill^gagnon,  a  knl^  of 

to  $46,972,667.    Each  year  of  late  has  wit-  Malta,  ambitions  of  foundmg  a  colony  in  Brazil, 

nessed  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  ejports  i^Ued  to  Admiral  de  Odizni  to  interest  Hen- 

and  imports  of  the  enq>ire ;  and  KngJano  and  rv  H.,  of  France,  in  behalf  of  tiie  entnprise, 

the  Umted  States  have,  thus  fur,  kept  pace  «Jl<^ng  that  it  wonld  ftimiah  a  safe  retreat  for 

with  each  other  in  their  demand  for  Braalian  the  Hngoenota,  then  bitterly  persecuted  by  ^be 

prodncls.     In  1864  the  amoont  exported  to  O^olics.    Oongni  accordingly  procured  |»er- 

each  was  about  $11,000^000.      In  1866  the  mission  and  fttnuahed  assistance  and  oolomsts, 

exports  to  the  United   States  had  risen  to  and  nearly  10,000  emigrated  within  the  next  2 

$19,262,667,  and  those  to  Inland  to  proba-  years,  and  founded  the  €atj  of  Bio  Janeiro, 

bly  a  nearly  equal  amount.    Total  amount  of  ao  sooner,  however,  was  the  cdony  established, 

exports  in  1866,  $66,000,000.    The  exports  to  than  Villegagnon  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  by 

France  in  1864  were  $8^860,000.    Th^  exports  his  perfidy  and  cruelty,  drove  them  bad:  to  £u- 

from  Brazil  toGreat  Britain  were  as  follows:  rope.    His  treachery  was  soon  visited  on  his 

wnmjm.i%»MMy\,im,        Vraaj*.  itoikrMMi.  owu  bcsd,  f or  4  ycars  later  be,  and  the  few 

WrtHJdeiLna ^SoS ^iSo  ooloniits  who  remained  with  him,  were  driven 

Coffee,  poxukd»y, ','.',  i(>8,8e8^\\'.'.*.V"*V.V.V*.'i,47aIo84  from  the  country  by  the  Portuguese.    Subse- 

Bngv.ewt^ IM^MO S8T,9M  queutiy,  in  the  Istterpartof  the  16th,  and  &e 

The  following  was  the  value  of  some  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Engliah. 

principal  items  of  export  to  the  IT.  S.,  in  1866 :  then  at  war  with  Spun  and  Portugal  attacked 

Coffee. siflbOStA4  Heir..^ tissM  and  plundered  the  cities  on  tJie  Brazitian  cosst. 

B^^^'. '/.'.'.'.'.'/.  n^MS  The  Netherlands  too,  then  waging  war  against 
BmUiuito.i!!*.!!!!!  4S^<m  Spain,  attacked  and  captured  Ban  Salvador,  in 
The  imports  from  the  U.  6.,  are  mainlv  of  flour.  1624^  obtaioing  an  immense  booty.  As  the 
cotton  goods,  lumber  manu£su^tured,  oacon  and  war  continued,  they  subBcquently  conquered 
lard,  naval  stores,  household  fbmiture,  India  rub-  Pemambuoo  in  1680.  and  in  1688-'4-'6  and  '6, 
ber  goods,  &o.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  reduced  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  aet- 
commeroe  between  the  United  States  and  BrazQ,  tiements  in  northern  BrazO,  and  estidl)li6h€d 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fAct  that  the  exports  Dutch  colonies  in  their  plaoa.  Here,  tiliough 
from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  have  risenfrom  often  menaced  with  extennination,  they  main- 
$606,126  in  1821  to  $21,460,783  in  1867,  and  the  tained  an  unstable  footing  till  1664^  when,  by 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  from  Portuguese  treachery,  they  were  oriven  out 
$1,381,760  in  1821  to  $6,646,207  in  1867.  The  After  that  time,  with  only  some  trifling  con- 
imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  first  8  montibs  fiicts  with  the  English  and  French,  the  Portn- 
of  1867  amounted  to  $6,400,000  and  for  the  same  guese  remained  undisturbed  masters  of  the 
period  of  1868  to  $4,100,000.  The  soundness  country  until  the  revolution  of  1822.  In  1808, 
of  the  general  financial  conation  of  the  coun-  John  VL,  then  prince  regent  ofPortugal,per(»iT- 
try  was  made  evident  during  the  commercial  ing  that  that  kingdom  must  inevitably  nil  into 
panic  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  when  Brazil  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  made  his  esc^>e  to  Bra- 
stood  firm,  while  almost  all  other  countries  zil,  and  finding  the  government  of  the  country 
were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  crisis. — Brazil  in  a  most  diigointed  state,  commenced  such  re- 
was  first  discovered  by  Europeans  in  January,  forms  and  granted  such  privileges  as  restored 
1600,  by  Yinoente  Tanez  ]^con,  a  companion  unanimity  of  feeling,  and  increased  the  proqaer- 
of  Columbus^  who  landed  at  Cape  St  Augustin,  ity  of  the  country.  Brazil  was  to  be  entitied  to 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  the  same  privileges  as  the  mother  oountiy; 
of  the  kinff  of  Oastile.  Its  more  complete  dis-  and  in  1816,  John  YL'  was  crowned  monarch  of 
covery  is,  however,  due  to  Pedro  Alvarez  de  the  united  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and 
Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who,  in  April  Algarve.  In  1810,  assisted  bv  the  En^ish, 
of  the  same  vear,  sailed  for  many  ^ys  along  Brazil  recovered  possession  of  Portuguese  Gui- 
the  coast,  and  finally  landed  at  Oabralia,  lat  16^  ana.  In  1821,  the  cortes  of  Portugal  recalled 
80'  S.,  which  he  named  Porto  Segoio  (safe  bar-  John  YI.,  who  appointed  his  son,  Bon  Pedro, 
bor),  and  where,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  be  regent,  and  sailed  for  Portugal,  m  Oct  1822, 
took  possession  of  thewhole  country  in  the  the  Brazilians,  provoked^  by  the  impolitic  and 
name 
name 


of  the  king  of  Portugal,  giving  it  the    oppressive  acts  of  the  Portuguese  cortes,  pro- 
of Tierrade  Santa  Oruz.    Spain  never    ouumed  their  independence,  and  organizing  the 
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• 
then  a  child  5  :yean  old.  fhe  gov^Brnment  be-  tiers  of  the  provinces  of  IGnas  Geraes  and  of 
ing  conducted  during  his  minority  by  a  re-  San  Paulo.  It  was  inaugurated  with  great 
gency,  appointed  by  *the  Bradlians  them-  solemnity  on  March  29, 1868,  the  p(»rtion  corn- 
selves.  In  July,  1841,  Pedro  II.  was  crowned  pleted  being  to  the  extent  of  about  40  miles, 
emperor  of  Brazil.  His  eister  married  the  In  1857  a  law  was  passed  authorlang  the  gov- 
prince  de  Joinville  in  1848.  Under  the  spirited  emment  to  contract  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  one- 
administration  of  the  emperor,  Bradl  is  advanc-  third  of  the  coital  required  for  each  of  the  4 
ing  rapidly.  Hie  ffovemment  made  extensive  great  ridlways,  and  in  Hay.  1858,  it  was  an- 
ffrants  of  land,  ui^er  condition  that  100,000  nounced  in  London  that  a  4^  per  cent,  loan  of 
immigrants  shall  settle  upon  it  before  1862.  £1,500,000  had  been  conduded  by  the  Brazilian 
The  principal  Qerman  colonies  are  at  San  Leo-  government  with  the  house  of  Rothschild,  the 
poldo  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul).  Donna  Francisca  money  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  or  the 
and  Blumenau  (l^ta  Oatanna),  Porto  Allegro  Pedro  IT.  railroad.  The  portion  of  that  line  com- 
(Rio  Grande  do  8nl),  CaraveHas  (Eeperitu  San-  pleted  was  built  by  an  English  engineer.  The 
to),  Petropolis,  and  Fribourg  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  remaining  seotionB  are  in  charae  of  Ool.  Gar- 
Hie  2  latter  colonies  contun,  respectively,  a  nett,  an  American  engineer.  The  Pemambuco 
pop'uktion  of  8,000  Germans  and  dwiss,  noted  railroad  is  finished  as  fiir  as  Oabo,  and  the  Ba- 
for  their  prosperity  and  wealth.  San  Leopoldo  hia  railroad  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1858, 
is  a  thriving  German  colony,  with  a  population  while  the  other  Imes  are  prosecuted  with  ^reat 
of  10,000,  which  exported  in  1854  produce  to  activity.  In  addition  to  these  4  mat  Imes^ 
the  value  of  $600,000.  There  are  6  colonies  a  small  local  railwav,  from  Maxii  to  Petropolis. 
in  the  province  of  San  Paulo:  Superagohy,  has  been  for  some  tune  past  in  active  operation, 
Santa  Oruz,  San  Domingo,  Toires,  Teco  For-  and  there  are  2  small  rtulways,  built  by  private 
quilles,  and  Novo  Mundo,  containing  an  am^  companies,  namely,  from  Porto  las  Oaixas  to 
gate  population  of  40,000  Germans,  Swiss,  Por«  OantagoUo,  and  fpom  Kitherohi  to  Oampos. 
tugnese,  Galioians.  and  natives  of  the  Azore  The  capital,  Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  lai^gest  and  one  of 
Islands.  Mucury  is  a  colony  in  course  of  devel-  the  finest  cities  of  South  America.  The  har- 
opment  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  In  bor  is  excellent  and  "well  d^ended.  The  other 
all  there  are  about  60  foreign  colonies,  with  a  principal  seaports  are  San  Salvador  or  Bahia, 
population  of  about  60,000.  The  increase  in  Sergipe  del  Key,  Pemambuco  or  Recife,  Para- 
the  German  population  has  called  into  esstence  hiba,  Para,  Natal,  Maranham,  Nitherohi,  Porto 
a  direct  postal  communication,  by  treaty  of  AUegre.  Diamentina  (formerly  Tejuco),  one  of 
Aug.  13, 1857,  the  mail  being  carried  by  the  the  most  important  inland  towns  of  Brazil, 
new  Hamburg  Brazilian  steamboat  company,  is  flunous  for  its  trade  in  diamonds.  In 
Beside  the  steamboats  to  the  principal  Euro-  the  interior,  Goyaz,  Ouyaba,  Ouritiba,  Ouro 
pean  ports,  there  have  been,  since  1888.  2  Preto,  Egas,  and  Barra  are  the  largest  towns, 
steamboats  on  the  coast  between  the  capital  — (See  »Suthey's  **  History  of  Brazil ; "  Hon- 
and  Para  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  smaller  derson^s  "History of  Brazil: "  Kidder  andFlet- 


ports.    A  new  company  was  formed  in  1852^    cher's"  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  "(Philadelphia^ 

rigation  of  the  Amazon    1857) ;  Edwards's  "  Y^age  up  tiie  Amazon  ;^'  • 
and  of  its  2  tributary  rivers,  the  Tocantins    Ewbank's  ^  Brazil ; "  Hemdon  and  Gibbons^s 


for  the  steamboat  navigation 


and  Rio  Negro,  and  a  new  line  projected  to  "Tour  of  Emloration  of  the  Amazon  River.'*) 
go  from  Rio  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres^  BRAZIL  NuTS.  the  fruit  of  the  ^^tftoZZe^iaesp- 
thence  ascending  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  e02ia,alBr^treeoi  the  order  20<^tAk2a«tf(i,foxmd 
to  the  province  of  Matto  G^rosso,  is  in  active  on  the  Ormoco.  The  nuts  are  of  the  form  of  tri- 
operation  as  far  as  Montevideo.  Public  roads  angular  prisms,  with  very  hard  shells;  and  con- 
are  to  be  laid  out,  and  leased  to  companies,  in  tain  a  rich  oily  meat  in  one  piece  like  ah  almond, 
the  same  maimer  as  the  railways.  Bndges  be*  They  are  arranged  in  4  cells,  each  of  which 
Cpui  also  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  public  atten*  oontains  0  or  8  nuts,  and  all  are  included  in  a 
tion,'and  a  new  and  beautifal  bridge  (with  4  spherical  case,  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  ThePor- 
iron  pillars  and  iron  railing)  on  the  Parahiba  tugnese  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
was  maugurated  Dec.  18^  1857,  thus  saving  the  in  these  nuts.  They  are  now  chiefly  exported 
immense  loss  of  time  which  was  heretofore  en-  from  Para,  and  continue  to  form  an  article  of 
tailed  by  the  uncertain  and  tedious  crossing  great  commercial  importance.  When  fresh,  they 
by  the  ferry  boats.  Four  great  railway  lines  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  rich  flavor;  but 
are  projected  and  partiy  m  course  -of  con-  they  become  rancid  in  a  short  time  from  the 
struction,  named  the  Rio  Janeiro  or  Pedro  great  quantity  of  oil  they  contain.  This  has 
n.  railway,  the  San  Paulo,  the  Bahia,  and  been  laradyextracted  to  m  consumed  in  lamps^ 
the  Pemamouco  railway.  Tne  cost  of  the  first  BRAZIL  WOOD,  the  name  given  to  sev^ 
is  estimated  at  $28,000,000,  the  government  varieties  of  red  dye  wood,  brought  from  South 
guaranteeing  a  dividend  *of  6  per  cent,  for  88  America)  Central  America,  and  the  West  India 
years,  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janefro  an  addi-  islands.  The  genuine  Brazil  wood,  sometimes 
tional  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  the  privilege  of  called  Pemambuco  wood,  is  brought  from  the 
the  company  extenoing  over  90  years.  This  province  of  this  name  in  Brazil.  The  tree  is 
line  is  to  pass  through  the  province  of  Rio  de  known  as  the  ecualpinia  crista.  Other  varie- 
Janeiro,  and  to  uuite  by  two  branches  the  fron-  ties  are  the  braziletto  (the  most  inferior  kind 
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of  Brazil  wood)|  from  the  West  Indies,  llie  enred  willi  wiie,  or  otherwise,  in  their  place, 

product  of  the    0*  hnmUeMU:    the  mxpan^  andcoyeredaroundiheir  edges  wiih  the  grann- 

or  sampfen  wood  of  the  0,  tapan;  and  the  lated  solder,  mixed  with  pounded  borax  and  wet 

Kicaragaa  or  peaoh  wood,  also  from  a  species  with  water.    The  parts  are  then  heated;  the 

of  ecBMlpinia.    It  is  said  that  the  name  was  borax  melts,  and  rons  over  the  bright  sarfMes, 

applied  to  the  wood  Tof  which  there  are  species  protecting  them  from  oxidation;  and  as  the 

in  the  East  Indies),  long  before  the  disooTeir  heat  increases,  it  flaxes  the  solder,  and  this  sndr 

of  America,  and  that  the  great  territory  in  Sonw  denlj  flushes,  or  mns  through  the  Joints,  mutiiig 

America  was  named  Brazil  in  conseqnenoe  of  with  the  2  surface^  and  making,  with  them 

the  abundance  of  the  csBsalpinia  trees.     8o  one  piece,  as  the  parts  cooL  and  the  solder  sets. 

Tslnable  were  these  regarded,  that  the  wood  The  pieces  are  then  dressed  with  the  file.    It  is 

was  monopolized  bj  the  crown,  and  called  Pao  sometimes  oonvenient  to  cover  the  joints  aod 

da  rainha^  queen^s  wood.    The  tree  grows  to  the  solder  before  heating  with  a  day  hite;  this 

a  large  size,  is  crooked  and  knotty,  bears  frar  is  done  in  soldering  iron,  to  prevent  a  scale  of 

pant  red  flowers  and  small  leaves.    The  wood  iron  forming  on  the  sor&ce.    The  borax  may 

16  heavy  and  hard,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  sinks  be  first  melted  and  ron  into  (^lass  of  borax,  or 

in  water.    When  first  cut,  it  is  pale,  bnt  the  red  allowed  to  froth  up  npon  the  joints, 

color  deepens  on  exposure.    The  heaviest  qual-  BRAZORIA,  a  souui-eastem  ooonty  of  Texas, 

ities  are  preferred.    By  boiling  Brazil  wood,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  compris- 

reduced  to  powder,  in  water,  the  wood  becomes  ing  an  area  of  about  1,880  sq.  m.    It  is  watered 

black,  while  the  water  receives  the  redcolcMing  by  Brazos  and  San  Bernard  rivers,  and  by  a 

principle,  which  is  a  crystallizable  substance,  number  of  small  bayous  setting  np  frxnn  the 

named  brazilin.     Long-continued  boiling  ex-  coast.    It  hasalevelsurfiuje,  one-baif  of  which 

tracts  it  all ;  but  a  deeper  red  is  imparted  to  al«  is  covered  with  magnificent  and  highly  valuable 

cohol  or  ammonia.    The  dve  is  improved  by  oak  forests,  while  the  remainder  is  oociq>ied  by 

standing  a  few  weeing  even  if  it  ferments.    At  prairies.    The  soil  is  red,  deep,  and  very  pro- 

the  best,  however,  it  is  not  permanent;  the  ductive.    The  climate  is  healthy  on  the  oMst, 

colors  are  fixed  only  by  a  preparation  of  the  bnt  in  ttie  interior  and  along  the  water  oovrsea, 

articles  to  be  dyed,  which  oonnsts  in  impreg*  chills   and    fevers    are   prevalent   at  certain 

Bating  them  wiui  suitable  mordants,  as  alum  seasons  of  the  year.    The  staples  are  susar, 

and  tartrate  of  potsah.     Adds  and  alkalies  cotton,  and  Inditti  com.    In  1850,  the  produo- 

affect  differently  tne  shades  of  color  of  the  dye ;  tions  amounted  to  4,811  hhds.  of  sugar  (more 

the  former  making  it  more  yellow  and  perma-  than  was  yielded  by  any  other  oonnty  in  the 

nent,  and  the  latter  deepening  the  hue  to  purple  state),  8,581  bales  of  cotton,  218,526  bushels  of 

and  violet  shades.    Brazil  wood  is  somewhat  Indian  com,  and  78,100  of  sweet  potatoes.    In 

superseded  of  late  years  by  a  dye  wood  of  snpe-  1857,  there  were  in  the  county  68,456  h^d  of 

rior  quality,  called  camwood,  supposed  to  be  cattle,  valued  at  $271,000,  and  8,998  horses, 

the  product  of  the  hahia  nitida.    It  grows  in  valued  at  $165,740 ;  the  value  ox  real  estate 

Africa,  and  is  obtained  at  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  was  $1,814,260,  and  the  aggregate  Tslue  of  all 

formerly  supposed  that  there  were  some  medi-  taxable  properly,  $4,649,618.    Capital,  Braao> 

dual  properties  in  Brazil  wood ;  it  was  observed  ria.    Pop.  in  1856,  6,696,  of  whom  4,029  were 

to  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  stain  the  saliva  slaves:  slave  pop.  in  1857, 4,188. 

red,  and  it  was  madp  an  ingpredient  in  some  BRAZOS,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  named 

prescriptions.    It  is  now  used  in  pharmacy  only  from  Brazos  river,  which  forms  its  southern 

to  color  tinctures.    Red  ink  is  prepared  from  it  and  western  boundary,  bordered  on  the  east  by 

by  boiling  the  wood  in  water,  and  adding  a  lit-  Navasoto  river,  which  joins  the  Brazos  at  the 

tie  gum  and  alum ;  it  is  also  used  to  make  a  southern  extremity  of  ue  county,  and  oompris- 

lake-red  paint    Paper  saturated  with  it  is  used  ing  an  area  of  about  585  sq.  m.    It  has  an  un- 

in  chemical  analyses  as  a  test  for  sulphurous  dmating  surface,  about  one-half  of  which  is 

acid,  by  which  it  is  bleached ;  also  for  fluorine,  covered  with  a  g^wth  of  oek  and  other  timber, 

which  turns  it  yeUow.  A  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  rich  loam,  prodocing 

BRAZING,  the  uniting  of  two  pieces  of  grain,  cotton,  and  pasturage.     The  Houston 

metal,  as  of  brass  or  copper,  or  one  piece  of  and  Texas  Central  railroad,  when  completed, 

each,  by  hard  solder.    Hard  solder  is  distin-  will  pass  through  the  county.  In  1850,  it  yidd- 

gnished  from  soft  by  being  made  of  metals  ed  15,984  bushels  of  Indiux  com,  142  bfdes  of 

tiiat  require  a  higher  temperature  to  mdt  them ;  cotton,  and  8,096  lbs.  of  butter,    lliere  were  76 

but  all  solders  should  melt  more  easily  than  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.    In  1867  the 

metals  they  unite ;  and  to  give  the  maximum  of  county  contained  17,114  head  of  cattle,  valued 

strength,  they  should  have  about  the  same  at   $117,700,    and    1,150  horses,   valued   at 

hardness  and  maUeability  as  these  metals.   For  $65,500.    The  value  of  real  estate  was  $260,- 

brass,  copper,  iron,  G^maan  silver,  &c.,  the  100,  and  the  aggregate  value  dT  all  tuci^e 

solder  used  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  in  property,  $778,710.  Capital,  Boonvflle.  Pop.  in 

eoual  parts,  or  for  a  harder  mixture,  2  parts  1856^  1^847,  of  whom  487  were  daves;  skve 

of  zinc  to  8  of  copper.     The  2  surfaces  to  pop.  in  1857, 519. 

be  united  are  to  be  made  perfectly  dean  and  BRAZOS^  or  BsazosdbDios,  a  river  of  Texas, 

bright;  they  are  then  brought  together  and  se*  thelaigest  m  the  state,  exceptiiog the  Cokwado. 
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It  rises  in  the   Gttadalape  maantaiiis,  near  nojt  perfectly  understood.     The  staroh  is  &cet 

lat  88^  N.,  and  flows  into  the  golf  of  Mexico,  oonyerted  by  the  heat  into  ffom,  this  is  then 

abont  40  miles  S.  W.  of  G^yeston.    Its  whole  farther  roasted  or  submittea   to  a  chemical 

length  is  estimated  at  over  900  mOes ;  the  dl-  process,  of  which  all  we  know  is,  that  it  is  the 

rect  line  fit>m  its  source  to  its  mouth,  at  500  commencement  of  decomposition  by  means  of  * 

miles.  Daring  the  spring  or  rainy  season,  steam-  heat,  which  is  characterized  in' nearly  all  organic 

boats  can  pass  np  to  Washington,  800  miles  from  sabstances,  even  of  the  most  different  natares, 

its  month,  and  they  can  always  go  no  to  Co-  br  the  appearance  6£  a  brown  color,  an  agree- 

Inmbia,  abont  40  miles.    For  600  mues  from  aole  bitter  taste,  and  a  mnch  greater  solability 

the  gaU  its  width  varies  from  200  to  160  Yards,  in  water.    Baring  the  baking  the  alcohol  de- 

BRAZOS  SANTIAGO,  a  village  80  mues  K  veloped  by  the  process  of  fermentation  is  driven 
of  Brownsville,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bio  of^  a  part  of  the  water  evaporated,  and  the  starch 
Grande,  in  Oameronoonnty,  Texas.  The  battles  rendered  more  solable ;  and  when  a  high  tern- 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaoa  de  la  Palma,  in  ld4^  peratore  is  maintained  daring  the  whole  opera- 
were  fought  about  halfway  between  Brazos  tion,  which  is  reqaiate  to  make  good  wholesome 
and  Matamoras.  bread,  another  chemical  change  is  effected  by 

BRAZZA,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  the  hydration  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour. 

Austrian  province  of  Dalmatian  circle  of  Spalato,  The  Gtermans,  before  placing  their  loaves  in 

near  the  coast,  8  nules  south  of  Spalato^  area  the  oven,  pass  a  wet  brush  over  their  surface; 

about  170  sq.  m.,  pop.  about  16,000,  with  20  this  moderates  the  action  of  the  heat^  and  gives 

villages.  the  loaf  a  shining  am>earance.    The  quantity  of 

BBEAOH,  in  fortiflcation,  a  gap  or  a  wall  water  taken  up  by  the  flour,  in  mixing  the  dough, 

made  by  the  artillery  or  mines  of  tne  besiegers  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flour ; 

preparatory  to  an  assault  upon  the  place.  that  made  firom  wheat  grown  in  southern  lati- 

I$B£AD.  Bread  may  bid  made  of  the  meal  tudes  takes  up  more  than  that  grownat  thenorth, 
of  any  of  the  cereal  trains;  but  as  wheaten  that  grown  on  high  more  than  that  on  low 
flour  is  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  and  lands,  and  that  grown  in  dry  more  than  that 
makes  the  most  perfect  bread,  we  shall  speak  grown  in  wet  seasons.  The  best  floar  takes 
mainly  of  that  kind.  Bread  is  either  unleavened  up  in  dough  about  46  per  cent  of  its  weight 
or  leavened.  When  flour  is  mixed  with  water  of  water,  common  flour  about  86  per  cent, 
into  a  thick  paste,  and  being  flattened  out,  if  whiletheordinaryquantity  is  about  40  ^r  cent 
submitted  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature  of  212^  Thorough  kneading  is  necessary  for  the  mtimate 
F.,  until  thoroughly  dried,  it  forms  a  dense  and  incorporation  of  the  ingredients;  and  it  has 
more  or  less  hjffd  cake,  in  which,  except  that  beside  a  further  use  by  acting  mechanically  on 
a  portion  of  the  starch  is  rendered  more  soluble  the  texture  of  the  dough,  rendering  it  flbrous  and 
by  the  heat,  no  chemical  change  has  taken  place,  delicate.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
irom  the  small  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing  manual  labor 
such  bread  can  be  kept  good  for  a  long  time,  hi  kneading,  which  in  large  bakeries  is  not  al- 
It  forms  the  passover  or  unleavened  bread  of  ways  the  most  cleanly  of  processes:  andrecentiy 
the  Jews.  In  the  form  of  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  both  in  France  and  this  country  tne  difficulties 
it  is  still  largely  used  by  the  peasantry  of  Scot-  which  long  baffled  Uiventors  have  been  over- 
land and  &eland.  As  sea  biscuit,  or  pilot  come,  and  Imeading  madiines  whidi  perform 
and  navy  biscuit,  Ac,  it  is  an  article  of  the  workmore  perfectly  than  tiie  hand  hav^been 
extensive  consumption.  When  flour  is  mixed  in  constructed.  The  alcohol  lost  in  the  process  of 
due  proportions  with  water,  and  some  ferment  baking,  though  trifling  in  amount  in  a  single 
is  added,  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  being  main-  fiBonily  baking,  becomes  enormous  in  the  aggre- 
tained,  tne  dough  thus  formed  rises  and  increases  gate  of  publio  consumption  of  bread ;  thos  it 
in  bulk ;  this,  when  baked,  constitutes  leavened  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount  of  bread* 
bread.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  annually  consomed  in  London  involves  a  loss 
in  the  process  of  bread-making  are  curious  and  of  800,000  gallons  of  spirit,  and  in  the  Ger- 
interesting.  According  to  Mtscherlich,  flour  man  customs  union  7,600,000  gallons.  Various 
made  from  fresh  sound  wheat  contains  no  sugar ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  oofiect  this  product 
but  in  the  presence  of  water  a  minute  proportion  and  at  one  time  £20,000  sterling  was  expended 
of  the  starch  is  quiddy  converted  into  grape  for  the  purpose  at  Chelsea,  London,  without  any 
sugar.  By  the  addition  offerment,  hop  yeast  be-  suooessnil  result  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  bread- 
ing generally  used,  this  is  frtrther  incr^ised  at  the  making,  by  means  of  leaven  or  yeast,  a  certain 
expense  of  uie  starch  in  the  process  of  fermenta-  quantity  ca  the  starch  is  converted  into  alcohol 
tion,  and  grape  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  becomes  lost  as  a 
and  carbonic  add.  The  carbonic  add  formed  nutritive  dement  of  the  flour.  Various  methods 
everywhere  throughout  the  mixture  is  entan-  have  been  proposed  at  once  to  prevent  this  loss 
gled  and  retained  oy  the  tenadous  gluten,  and  and  obviate  theneoeesityofemployinga  ferment 
the  dough  is  thus  rendered  light  and  cdliflar.  Most  of  these  methods  are  founded  on  the  liber- 
When  submitted  in  an  oven  to  a  baking  temper-  ation  of  carbonic  add  frt>m  one  of  its  compounds 
ature  (802''-600''  F.).  the  outer  surface  becomes  by  means  of  an  add.  As  salt  is  used  in  making 
roasted,  aasuminff  a  orown  color,  and  undergo-  bread,  Henry  of  Manchester  proposed  as  long 
ing  a  onemical  ehange^  the  nature  of  whidi  is  ago  as  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  oentury  to 
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form  this  salwtaiioe  in  the  don^  itself^  by  the  Ib  aften  mixed  frith  orange  Jnioe  or  ooocwnnt 

addition  of  carbonate  of  eoda  and  hydroehlorio  milk.  The  breadfroit  f nmlahes  the  chief  susten- 

add.    Li  otiier  cases  tartaric  or  bitartrate  of  anoeof  the  Sodety  and  oiher  Sooth  sea  idand- 

potash  (cream  of  tartar),  and  bicarbonate  of  er&  The  tree  has  been  introdaeed  into  the  West 

-soda^  are  the  materials  employed;  while  others  Indies^  and  been  planted  on  the  dbntineat  of 

again  recommend-the  anbratotioncf  the  sesqni-  Ameiica.    This  is  the  genua  which  has  ffirea 

carbonate  of  ammonift  for  the  bicarbonate  of  its  name  to  the  natural  oroffcartoearpaeemy  which 

soda.    The  great  objection  to  aU  these  sob*  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  nettle  tribe,  ttrfteoeMi^ 

stances  is  that  they  canse  a  rapid  bnt  not  conr-  that  some  botaniats  class  them  in  one  order. 

tinaoQS  evolntionof  carbonic  acid,  so  that  there  The  former  are  distin^ished  from  the  latter, 

is  danger  of  the  bread  inking  again  before  it  is  however,  by  the  position  of  thdr  ovniee,  the 

gnt  into  the  oren.  There  is  no  real  economy  manner  in  which  their  flowers  are  arranged, 
I  these  sabstitates  for  yeast  or  leaven,  sioce  the  and  bjr  their  yielding  a  milkyjnice ;  the  jnioe 
cost  of  the  materials  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dwiieaesm  being  waAery.  The  spedes  are  dl 
starch  which  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  prooeas.  found  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe. 
Oertain  mineral  aabstanoes  when  added  to  dam-  Many  of  them  have  an  add  and  intatsdy 
aged  flour  improve  materially  the  appearance  poiionoua  nailk,  as  the  upas  tree  of  JaTS,  and 
(n:  the  bread,  rendering  it  whiter  and  nnner.  In  certain  Indian  species  of  flg. 
Belgium  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  BBEAZEBS^  the  waves  of  the  sea  which  are 
(blue  vitriol)  are  oommonly  used;  while  in  broken  violently  by  rocks  lying  under  the  sur- 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  fiioe  of  the  water  or  by  the  shore  itseli^  and 
alum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa)  la  em-  which  dissolve  their  volume  into  white  foam, 
ployed.  This  latter  aubatanoe  would  appear  also  BBEAICWATER,  an  obstruction  of  any  kind 
to  enable  the  flour  to  take  up  or  retain  a  larger  raised  to  oppose  the  action  of  the  wavee^  and 
amount  of  mdsture^  Though  not  perceptible  to  make  safe  harbors  and  roadsteada.  The  outer 
the  taste,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  cosi*  mole  of  the  harbor  of  C^vita  Yeodiia  was  bdlt 
tinned  use  mnst  exercise  an  hiJuriousefFeet  upon  by  the  emperor  Trsdan  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  animal  economy.  Warm  bread  whui  mas-  the  piers  of  ancient  Fineus  and  of  Rhodes  are 
ticated  forms  a  tenadous  gummv  mass,  not  of  the  same  class  of  structures.  Herod,  it  is 
readilv  dissolved  by  the  saUva  which  aids  hi  the  stated  by  Josephus,  in  order  to  form  a  port  be- 
digesuon  of  the  starch,  nor  easilv  penetrated  by  tween  I)ora  and  Joppa,  ordered  mighty  stones 
the  gastric  juice.  Bread  less  thiui  from  12  to  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  in  20  fothoms  water,  to 
24  hours  old  should  never,  therefore,  be  eaten  by  prepare  a  foundation;  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  any  regard  for  thehr  digestive  them  50  feet  in  length,  9  feet  deep,  and  10  feet 
omns.  wide,  and  some  were  even  lazver  than  these. 
BRKADALBANE,  an  extendve  district  of  In  tibe  use  of  sudi  immense  blockB  of  stone, 
Scotland,  comprising  the  western  part  of  the  the  true  principles  of  oonstruotiikg  a  permaneDt 
county  of  Perth.  Itistraversedby  the  Grampian  barrier  to  the  waves,  appear  to  have  been  bet- 
hills,  and  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery.  The  ter  understood  than  tney  were  17  centuries 
banks  of  Loch  Tay  are  remarkable  for  their  afterward.  In  modem  times,. the  great  break- 
beauty.  There  are  mines  of  copper  at  Aithra,  waters  are  those  of  Oherbouiv  in  France,  of 
and  of  lead  at  Tyndrum.  Taymouth  castle,  the  Plymouth  in  England,  and  of  Delaware  bay  in 
reddance  of  the  marqda  of  Breadalbane,  the  this  country.  From  the  experience  acquired 
chier  proprieties  in  this  district.  by  their  construction  and  history,  principles 
BBEADFBUrr,  the  product  of  a  tree  (arto-  before  little  understood  have  been  established, 
earpu$  ineiaa^  linn.)  found  native  in  the  Laorone  upon  which  such  works  must  be  built  to  with- 
ana  South  sea  islands,  where  it  grows  to  the  stand  the  enormous  forces  opposed  to  their  pcr- 
hei^htof  40feetormore.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  manency.  These  were  so  nttle  understood  in 
divided  into  sharp  lobes,  and  are  in  size  about  the  last  century,  that  one  of  the  commissioners 
18  inches  long  and  1 1  broad«  The  fruit  is  a  large  i^pointed  by  direction  of  Louis  XVI.  to  report 
peen  berry,  resembling  a  ooooanut  or  mdon  upon  the  best  locality  for  establishing,  oppodte 
in  size  and  fbrm,  and  is  in  the  greatest  perfeo-  the  English  coast,  a  port  and  naval  arsenal,  re- 
tion  about  a  week  before  it  ripens.  An  agree*  commended  the  construction  of  a  dike  of  2,000 
able  beverage  may  be  obtained  fix>m  it ;  it  is  toises  in  length,  in  water  70  feet  deep,  in  frxHit 
baked  in  the  West  Indies  like  bread ;  and  the  of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  by  sinlong  a  vast 
bark  frimishea  the  material  for  a  spedes  of  number  of  ships  filled  with  masonry  as  a'nu- 
doth.  The  breadfruit  is  mostly  valued  for  dens,  and  covering  these  with  heavy  stones  to 
the  receptade  of  the  seed,  filled  with  a  forina-  within  18  feet  of  the  surfooe.  And  when  at 
ceous  fibrous  pulp,  thou^  the  nuts,  when  roasted,  last  4  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  and  engineos 
are  as  good  as  the  best  chestnuts.  When  ripe,  of  France  were  appointed  to  execute  the  work, 
the  breadfruit  becomes  soft,  tender,  and  white,  which  was  regaraed  as  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
resembling  the  crumb  of  a  loaf ;  but  it  must  be  dous  operations,  certainly  the  greatest  piece  of 
eaten  while  fresh,  or  it  becomes  hard  and  choky,  hydraulio  architecture,  ever  undertaken  by  man, 
The  flavor  is  compared  with  that  of  a  roasted  the  plan  they  adopted  was  one  which  proved  im- 
potato.  It  is  usually  cut  into  sevwal  pieces  and  practicable  after  naving  been  prosecuted  fixun 
roasted  or  baked  in  an  oven  in  the  ground.    It  the  year  1784  to  17S9,  at  enormoua  expense. 
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This  plan  wasthe  constamotioa  of  httgetrnnoafted  breadth  at  top  of  19.6  metres,  in  order  to  con- 
cones  of  timber,  which,  of  tibe  reduced  size  at  stmot  upon  it  a  battenr  of  20  pieces  of  the 
which  they  were  aotoaU^y'bnilt,  measured  86  feet  heaviest  artillery ;  and  the  2  extremities  it  was 
in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  472  feet  at  proposed  to  finally  complete  in  the  same  man* 
base,  and  889  feet  at  top,  the  angle  of  the  slope  ner.  At  that  time  the  old  work,  which  had 
being  60°.  This  was  strengthened  by  an  inte-  originally  been  raised  to  low-water  mark,  was 
rior  concentric  cone,  5  feet  10  inches  within  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  sea  to  15  or  18 
the  outer  one.'  The  frame  of  eac^  was  made  feet  below  it^  and  the  profile  imparted  to  it 
of  80  large  upright  timbers  24  feet  long  and  1  was  regarded  as  that  of  greatest  stability  wiUi 
foot  square.  On  these  were  erected  80  more  least  expenditure  of  material  The  interior 
t>f  14  feet  in  length,  making,  for  the  2  exterior  slope  was  one  of  equal  height  and  base,  12.5 
and  2  interior  portions,  820  of  these  uprights^  metres.  The  slope  exposed  to  the  seanad^at 
The  machine  was  tiien  planked,  hooped,  and.  bottom  a  height  of  6.8  metres  to  a  base  of  9, 
firmly  bolted  together.  The  &rst  cone  was  '  succeeded  by  one  of  6.2  to  a  base  of  47.5 ;  its 
buUt  and  floated  at  Havre,- then  taken  to  pieoe&  original  form  was  a  uniform  slope  of  1  in 
transported  to  Cherbourg,  and  floated  off  and  height  to  8  of  base.  The  sea  washmg  over  the 
sunk  on  June  6, 1784 ;  and  the  second  on  July  top  tended  to  move  the  stones  from  the  out- 
7  following,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  specta-  side  to  the  inside ;  and  this  action  it  was  ess^- 
tors ;  but  before  the  cavity  of  this  one  could  tial  to  oppose  by  raising  the  t(^  above  the  sor- 
be  filled  with  stones,  its  upper  part  was  demol-  face  of  the  water.  In  1808,  the  central  per- 
ished in  a  storm  of  6  day s^  continuance  in  Au-  tion  was  completed  to  low-water  mark,  and  a 
gust,  and  the  stones  it  contained  were  spread  superstructure  or  parapet,  of  blocks  of  60  to  80 
over  the  bottom,  interfering  with  the  placing  ouoio  feet  each,  was  raised  along  the  south  or 
of  the  next  cone.  The  original  plan  was  to  inner  side  to  tine  height  of  the  highest  tides, 
set  90  of  these  cones,  of  150  feet  diameter  at  along  which  the  smaller  stones  used  in  the 
base,  60  at  top,  and  65  feet  height^  in  succes-  construction,  pressed  upward  by  the  great 
sion,  and  fill  tnem  with  loose  stones  or  mason-  waves  in  tne  winter  storms,  collected  and' 
ry,  and  the  spaces  between  them  witih  a  net-  formed  a  solid  and  compact  surface,  at  a  new 
work  of  iron  chains,  to  break  the  force  of  the  slope,  of  which  the  base  was  about  quadruple 
waves.  The  number  was  afterward  reduced  to  the  vertical  height.  It  was  observed  that  the 
64.  After  the  2d  cone  went  to  pieces,  the  eov-  lateral  movement  of  the  small  stones  bv  the 
emment  directed  that  the  remainder  shouia  be  .  storms,  driving  obliquely  along  the  outer  face 
set  192  feet  apart  This  distance,  by  a  new  or-  of  the  dike,  caused  them  to  c^ect  at  each  ex- 
der,  was  increased  to  1,280  feet  the  spaces  to  be  tremity  in  a  conical  mound  of  the  precise  con- 
filled  in  with  loose  stones.  At  last)  when  18  figuration  traced  for  the  proposed  terminal  bat- 
oones  had  been  sunk  at  enormous  expense,  and  teries ;  but  to  prevent  their  extending  into  and 
with  serious  damage  to  many  of  them,  the  obetmcting  the  passes,  it  was  found  indispensa- 
plan  was  abandoned,  the  tops  of  those  left  Uetofacethe  whole  exterior  with  blocks  larae 
standing  were  cut  off  down  to  low-water  mark  enough  to  redst  these  oblique  impulsions.    Jn. 


in  1789,  and  the  system  of  construction  by  Hay,  1805,  the  battery  on  the  central  portion 
sinking  rocks  was*recomized  as  the  only  pro-  was  armed  with  20  pieces  of  heavy  oronance. 
cess  sure  to  succeed.  The  filling  in  of  stone  In  February  and  May,  1807,  occurred  2  great 
was  continued  till,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1790,  storms,  the  effects  of  which  upon  this  portion, 
the  quantity  sunk  was  estimated  at  5,800,000  as  also  of  the  unprecedentedly  severe  storm  of 
tons ;  and  the  total  expenditure^  by  the  esti-  Feb.  12,  1808,  are  described  in  the  ^*  Memoir 
mate  presented  to  the  legislative  assembly  in  upon  the  Dike  of  Oherbouirg  compared  with 
1792,  was  about  81,000,000  francs,  or  $5,800,000.  the  Jetty  or  Breakwater  at  Efymouth,^'  by  the 
Hie  commission  appointed  by  the  dq>artment8  baron  Oachin,  inspector-general  of  roads  and 
of  war,  marine,  ana  the  interior,  in  1792,  re-  bridges.  In  the  last-named  storm  the  battery* 
ported,  after  carefdl  examination  of  the  dike  was  submerged,  the  parapet  was  upset,  and  the* 
and  of  the  partial  protection  it  already  a^ord-  barracks  and  jnnison,  with  60  men,  were 
ed  at  different  stages  of  the  tide,  that  its  sta-  swept  away.  The  large  blocks  of  stone,  with. 
biUty  could  not  be  depended  upon  except  by  which  the  dike  was  faced,  were  by  this  storm 
the  use  of  larger  blocks  of  stone  as  a  facing  arranged  in  new  i>ositions,  and  so  closely 
than  had  before  been  employed — these  stones  stowed,  that  they  appeared  as  if  placed  by 
ehonld  be  at  least  of  15  to  20  feet  cube ;  and  the  hand  of  man  in  positions  of  the  most 
they  recommended  that  the  dike  be  raised  81  perfect  stability.  Ab  tnus  arranged,  the  out- 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  tide,  which  er  dde  presents  4  slopes.  At  the  upper  part, 
would  make  it  about  9  feet  above  that  of  the  reached  only  by  the  to^s  of  the  waves,  the 
highest  tides.  But  the  revolution  succeeding,  hei^t  is  to  the  base  as  100  to  185.  Be- 
fiorther  work  was  interrupted.  In  1802,  by  nerah  this  is  the  space  between  the  high 
advice  of  a  new  conumssion  appointed  2  years  and  low-water  marks,  which  is  exposed  at 
previously  by  a  new  government,  it  was  deter-  all  times  of  tide  to  the  most  violent  action  of 
mined  to  raise  the  central  portipn  of  the  break-  the  sea.  Its  slope  is  the  most  inclined,  the 
water  to  the  height  before  recommended,  for  height  being  to  the  base  as  100  to  540.  Below 
195  metres  (640  feet)  in  length,  and  to  give  it  a  the  lowest  spring  tides  is  a  space  but  little  ex- 
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pofled  to  the  action  of  fhe  waves;  the  heidiit  of  these  qnarries  for  loading  the  reuela,  the 
of  this  slope  to  its  base  is  as  100  to  802.    The  facilities  m  qaaiTTing  .^e  stone,  and  the  jndi- 
lowest  part  which  is  always  sabmerged  has  a  cions  arrangements  introdnced,  made  the  work 
height  of  100  to  a  base  of  125.    The  elope  on  of  oomparatiYelj  Ikht  expense.     After  some 
the  inner  side  is  of  45^.     From  the  ezperi-  experience  was  had^  the  stone  was  qnarried 
ence  of  these  2  breakwaters,  incomparably  the  by  contract  at  29.  5dL  (58  cents)  per  ton,  and 
peatest  of  their  sort  which  the  mind  of  man  transported  for  84  cents ;  and  the  total  cost 
has  ever  contemplated  to  undertake,  M.  Oa-  of  the  stone  laid,  indading  land  purchases,  sal- 
chm  condndes  with  the  observation,  that  if  aries,  buildings,  Ac^  was  estimated  in  1816  at 
man  be  strong  enough  to  heiq>  together  rocks  about  Si,  l\a,  per  ton.    In  1841,  it  was  cal- 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  the  action  of  the  sea  culated  that  8,869,261  tons  of  stone  had  been 
alone  can  dispose  them  in  the  manner  most  laid,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
likely  to  insure  their  proper  stability.    This,  it  pounds.   In  1854  the  expenditures  had  amount- 
may  be  addejL  will  necessarily  vary  in  form  ed  to  £1,528.689;   the  sum  of  £13,000  was 
wiUi  the  specinc  gravity  and  size  of  the  stones  appropriated  for  fiirther  expenses,  and  £21,000 
used.    The  length  of  the  dike,  as  reported  by  more  estimated  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
M.  Cachin,  is  3,768  metres— 2^  miles ;  and  the  work.    The  15  vessels  kept  employed  in  trans- 
ar^a  of  its  transverse  section  1,850  square  me-  porting  the  stone  were  furnished  witii  2  rail- 
tres.    When  complete,  it  is  intended  to  extend  ways  fidd  along  in  the  hold,  upon  which  were 
from  8  to  4  miles,  running  nearly  W.  N.  W,  run  the  loaded  cars  from  the  quarries,  entering 
from  the  Isle  Pil6e  toward  Querqueville.    In  through  2  stem-ports.    These  could  be  ti^itly 
1880  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  dike  by  buHd-  closed  when  the  vessel  was  loaded.    On  eadi 
ing  up  a  wall  of  nfbble  masomy  fiioed  with  side  were  arranged  8  trucks  of  the  extreme  ca- 
granite  to  the  height  of  6  feet  above  highest  pacity  of  5  tons  each.    In  dischaiigiDg,  these 
water.     This  is  protected  by  a  foreshore  of  were  drawn  out  bv  a  windlass  on  dedL  and 
great  blocks  of  stone  on  the  outer  side,  which  upset  as  they  passed  out  of  the  ports,  eaoi  one 
extend  in  a  slope  of  120  feet  to  the  depth  of  being  drawn  up  on  the  deck  and  ran  forward 
21  feet  below  low-water  mark.    This  nearly  to  make  room  for  those  behind.    At  the  auar- 
vertical  wall  (the  slope  of  its  sides  being  |  to  ries  they  left  the  deck,  and  the  track  on  which 
1)  is  86  feet  8  inches  wide  at  base,  and  29  feet  they  descended  over  the  stem  bein^  raised  up, 
8  inches  wide  at  top.    A  parapet  is  raised  to  the  loaded  cars  were  run  under  it,  into  the 
the  h^ht  of  6  feet  upon  its  outer  edge,  which  hold.    The  usual  cargo  of  45  to  65  tons  could 
is  8  feet  8  inches  thick ;  at  top  8  feet  6  inches  thus  be  discharged  in  less  than  an  hour.    On 
wide.    The  altitude  of  the  breakwater  is  given  Jan.  19,  1817,  tJie  work  was  tried  by  one  of 
by  the  United  States  commission  of  en^neers  the  most  severe   storms  ever  known.     The 
and  naval  officers,  who  examined  it  in  1829,  at  breakwater,  though  in  an  unfinished  condition, 
72A  V  ^^U  ^0   hase   of  its  sea-slope   being  caused  perfect  protection  to  the  inner  harbor, 
225/^^^  feet ;  and  they  state  that  similar  proper-  where  without  it  the  damage  would  have  beei 
tions  were  adopted  at  the  Plymouth  break-  immense.     F^vious  gales  had  had  no  effixt 
water,  the  altitude  of  which  is  57  feet  and  upon  it;  but  this  caused  th^  upper  stratum  of 
base  180  feet.    The  inner  slope  of  this,  how-  tiie  finished  part,  200  yards  in  length  and  80  in 
ever,  was  built  at  an  anffle  of  82%  although  tiuit  breadth,  to  be  stripped,  and  the  huge  stones  of 
of  Cherbourg  had  stood  perfectly  well  at  45^.  2  to  5  tons  weight  to  be  carried  over  from  the 
The  adoption  of  the  general  plan  of  this  work  outside,  and  deposited  npon  the  northern  side 
b^  the  English  and  American  engineers,  suffi-  of  tiie  breakwater.     Tne  quantity  thus  re- 
cientiy  proves  the  correctness  of  its  principles,  moved  was  estimated  at  8,000  tons.    Snce  tiist 
though  by  some  English  authorities  the  work  time  the  outer  slope  has  been  "  cased  with 
is  alluded  to  as  a  fulure. — ^The  breakwater  at  regular  courses  of  masonry,  dowelled,  jppi^ed, 
Plymouth,  England,  was  commenced  in  1812,  dovetailed,  and  cramped  together ;  tlie  diving- 
and  it  was  considered  as.  completed  in  1841.  bell  being  brought  into  requisition  for  pladnff 
Its  object  was  to  protect  the*inner  harbor  from  the  lower  courses,  which  were  of  granit^  and 
the  heavy  sea  that  is  driven  in  by  southerly  were  laid  horizontally  on  thek  natural  beds, 
storms.    Its  dimensions  are  only  about  ^  those  and  dovetailed,  lewised,  and  bolted  togetiier.'^ 

,  to  nave 
the  sea 

from  each  end,  at  an  angle  of  120^,  of  ^850  had  left  it.    The  foot  of  the  outer  slope  has 

yards.    Its  profile  is  993  square  feet    It  was  also  been   extended  fdrther  out  with  loose 

designed  to  have  a  base  of  210  feet,  breadth  at  stones,  to  give  protection  to  the  courses  of  ma- 

top  80  feet  and  height  in  the  middle  40  feet  sonry. — ^In  tiie  plan  of  constraction  of  the 

Its  actual  height  exceeds  this,  but  it  is  only  breakwater  for  a  narbor  of  refdge  at  Dover  in 

about  8  feet  above  the  highest  tides.     It  is  England  in  1846,  a  proposition  was  frkvorably 

built  of  large  blocks  of  limestone,  some  ex-  entertained  by  the  commission,  of  building  a 

ceeding  5  tons  in  weight,  brouffht  in  vessels  vertical  wall  for  a  breakwater,  braced  at  its 

from  the  quarries  at  Oatwater,  about  2}  miles  base  by  slewing  piles  of  stone ;  and  this  was 

up  the  harbor.    The  convenience  of  position  recommended  by  many  eminent  men  as  an  eoo- 
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nomical  method,  and  one  that  might  be  de-  The  place  is  also  exposed  to  the  fields  of  ice 
pended  npon  for  stability.  By  their  repeals  it  that  are  brought  down  by  the  ebb  tide  in  the 
would  seem  they  attached  bnt  little  importance  winter,  and  urged  on  br  the  heavy  northerly 
to  the  horizontal  shock  which  a  wave,  driyen  gales  of  this  season.  The  plan  of  the  break- 
by  the  winds  and  swaying  backward  and  for-  water  was  consequently  designed  to  guard 
ward,  gives  by  its  inertia,  when  it  impinges  against  dangers  from  these  different  directions, 
npon  a  vertical  walL  Sir  Howard  Dougbs,  It  consisted,  first,  of  a  strught  mole,  1,203 
one  of  the  commission,  strongly  dissented  from  yards  long,  in  water  of  6  to  6  fkthoms  depth, 
their  views  in  the  able  report  he  presented  to  the  sea  dope  having  a  base  of  106}  feet  to  a 
the  house  of  commons.  Me  also  strongly  op-  hei^^t  of  89  feet^  and  profiled  after  the  cnrvi- 
posed  the  use  of  bricks  cemented  into  blocks,  linear  figure  assumed  by  the  breakwater  at 
as  was  recommended  by  some,  or  of  any  mate-  Oherboxu*g ;  the  inner  slope  to  be  at  an  angle 
rial  bnt  stone,  in  the  forms  already  proved  so  of  46^.  The  width  at  top  was  designed  to  oe 
advantageous  at  Cherbourg  and  nymouth. —  82  feet  ^afterward  increased  to  SO),  and  the 
The  construction  of  an  important  breakwater  entire  width  at  base  166|  feet  (afterward  in- 
was  commenced  at  Portland  on  the  southern  creased  to  175  feet).  Its  position  was  in  a  line 
coast  of  England,  in  1849.  It  is  to  consist  of  tangent  to  the  seaward  extremitv  of  Cape  Hen- 
an  outer  and  inner  mole,  the  total  length  of  lopen,  extending  K  S.  K  and  W.  K  W.,  which 
which  is  to  be  2,500  yiumr  The  area  these  is  in  the  original  course  of  the  ebb  tide ;  the 
will  protect  is  about  2,107  acres  of  Portland  shore  of  tiie  cape  is  1,000  yards  distant  from 
bay,  over  which  the  depth  of  water  is  trom  2  Its  eastern  end  on  the  course  of  the  break- 
to  10  fathoms.  The  entrance  is  made  avulable  water,  but  only  600  yards  opposite  toward  the 
for  the  largest  men-of-war  and  steamers.  About  south.  This  mole  protects  the  harbor  behind 
8,000,000  tons  of  stone  had  been  depodted  up  It  from  tilie  northern  and  eastern  wmds.  The 
to  the  early  part  of  the  year  1868,  and  the  second  mole,  designated  as  the  ice-breaker,  is 
arrangements  are  so  complete  for  running  down  opposite  the  western  end  of  the  breakwater 
the  stone  npon  the  several  lines  of  railway  proper,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  of 
laid  from  the  quarries,  that  nearly  600,000  tons  860  yards.  It  lies  in  an  £.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S. 
can  be  deposited  anntuilly.  These  quarries  are  direction,  making  an  angle  of  146^°  with  the 
of  the  oontio  limestone  or  Portland  stone,  the  course  or  the  other.  The  area  protected  against 
same  which  furnished  the  stone  for  Bt  Paul's  all  the  most  dangerous  winds^  with  a  depth  of 
cathedral,  London,  and  for  the  bridges  of  8  to  6  fathoms,  is  estimated  at  860  acres.  The 
"Westminster  and  Blackfriars.  They  are  upon  work  was  commenced  in  1829,  under  direction 
summits  of  considerable  elevation— one  fbll  800  of  Mr.  Strickland,*  and  in  1884  it  was  so  far 
feet  above  the  water,  from  which  the  wagons  advanced,  that  vessels  found  protection  behind, 
descend  by  gravity  to  the  breakwater,  the  it.  Blocks  of  rubble  from  the  nearest  quarries 
loaded  cars  drawing  up  tiie  empty.  Stone  is  were  thrown  in  to  form  their  own  sieves  for  a 
quarried  by  convicts,  of  whom  928  are  kept  fonndaldon.  The  outer  covering  to  within  0 
tnus  employed ;  and  890  other  laborers  are  en-  feet  of  low-water  mark  was  of  blocks  from  2 
gaged  in  oUier  work  connected  with  the  con-  to  8  tons  weight ;  from  this  to  low-water  mark 
struction.  The  stone  used  is  rubble,  faced  witii  they  were  of  8  tons;  thence  to  high-water 
larfl^  blocks,  some  of  which  are  quarried  and  mark,  8  to  4  tons,  and  above  this,  4  to  6  tons, 
laid,  weighing  6  to  6  tons.  Although  the  work  to  a  nei^t  of  4  feet  8  inches  aoove  highest 
considerably  exceeds  in  extent  the  breakwater  at  water.  The  ordinary  rise  of  tide  is  nearly  6 
Plymouth,  its  estimated  cost,  fit>m  the  economi-  feet,  equinocticd  tides  7  feet,  and  extreme  tides 
cal  arrangements  and  convenient  supplies  of  10  leet.  As  the  breakwater  was  built,  its  ex- 
stone.  Is  less  than  one  million  pounds  sterling. —  torior  slope  for  the  first  15  feet  from  bottom  was 
In  1828,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  govern-  at  an  angle  of  46^.  thence  to  summit  28°,  or  8 
ment  of  the  United  StiU^s,  under  act  of  con-  to  1.  The  inner  slope  was  46°.  The  surfaces 
ffress  of  May  24.  1824,  consisting  of  Commo-  of  both  slopes  to  the  level  of  low  water  were 
dore  Bodgers  of  the  navy,  Bri^tdier-general  paved  with  rough  blocks  set  at  right  angles  to 
Bernard  of  the  engineer  corpa,  and  William  the  slope,  and  well  wedged  together,  thus  pre- 
Strickland,  architect  and  engineer,  recommend-  senting  as  little  surface  as  practicable  to  the 
ed  the  constroction  of  a  breakwater  in  Dela-  action  of  the  waves.  The  stone  used  in  this 
ware  bay,  just  within  Cape  Henlopen.  Hie  work  was  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
work  was  required  from  the  fact  that,  from  some  trap  rook  from  the  Palisades  on  the  Hud- 
New  York  harbor  to  the  mouth  of  COiesapeake  son  river,  greenstone  firom  the  northern  part  of 
bay,  there  was  no  good  place  of  shelter  along  Delaware,  and  gneiss  from  difTerent  quarries  in 
the  coast  for  vessels  exposed  to  easterly  gales.  Delaware.  These  rocks,  though  averaging  a 
The  entrance  of  DAaware  bay  on  tlie  south  weight  of  176  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and 
side  was  judged  the  most  advantageous  point  employed  of  the  dimensions  named,  were  in- 
for  constructing  a  harbor  of  r^ftage,  though  it  sufficient  to  withstand  4he  action  of  the  sea  in 
was  exposed  both  to  the  most  dangerous  gales  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  moles, 
fr^m  the  Atlantic  between  E.  S.  E.  and  N.  E.  During  the  winter  season,  those  upon  the  sur- 
by  N.,  and  those  across  the  waters  of  Dela-  face  of  the  work  were  more  or  less  displaced, 
ware  bay  from  N.  E.  by  N.  around. to  the  W.  and  a  large  piece  of  7  tons  weight  was  moved 
VOL.  nz.-— 42 
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in  one  Btonn  18  feet  to  the  inner  slope  of  ilie  work.     The  eoDfll]nictk>n  and  lushny  of  the 

ice-breaker,  down  which  it  was  lost  At  the  principal  breakwatera  are  folly  treated  in  the 
same  time  about  200  tona  of  other  heavy  stone^  great  work  of  Sir  John  Bennie,  president  <^ 
that  had  been  thoronghl j  wedged  and  com-  the  institution  of  dvii  ensineera^  upon  BrituJi 
pacted  togedier,  was  torn  up  and  swept  over  to  and  foreign  harbors,  pubnshed  in  1854^  in  2 
the  inner  side. — ^The  experience  acquired  by  aU  folio  volumes. — ^Breakwaters  of  eonaiderable 
these  breakwaters,  and  by  the  action  of  the  waves  magnitode  have  been  constructed  upon  the 
upon  coasts  eiqpoeed  to  their  greatest  violenoei  great  ninrthem  lakes  for  the  protection  of  bar> 
establishes  the  principle  that  blocks  of  stone  of  bors,  as  at  Buffiilo  and  Cleveland  on  Lake 
large  dimensions  only  can  be  depended  upon  to  Erie,  and  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  The 
retain  their  places;  that  though  smaller  ones  first-named  is  a  massive  pier  of  stone-work, 
may  be  dovetailed  together,  and  present  an  Piles  driven  in  rows  into  the  sand  are  some- 
apparently  solid  foundation,  the  heavy  waves  times  employed  for  the  construction  of  break- 
exert  a  hydrostatic  pressure  upward  proper-  waters;  but  they  are  of  little  servioe  in  ex- 
tional  to  their  height,  while  the  horizontal  posed  situati<ms.  Beaches  are  protected  fnm 
movement  of  the  wave  is  exerted  to  thrust  the  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  this  method,  by  lay- 
mass  forward.  Mr.  James  Walker,  president  ers  of  brush  kept  down  by  stones,  int^ided  to 
of  the  British  institution  of  civil  engineers  hold  the  sand  together  and  collect  more,  and 
advanced  the  opinion  in  1841  that  a  partial  also  by  triangular  framee  of  timber,  arruoged 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  doeely  together  and  kept  in  place  by  stones 
and  the  atmospherio  pressure  Imng  taken  off  placed  upon  the  projecting  ends  of  the  timben 
for  an  instant,  the  mass  of  stone  is  Uie  more  which  serve  as  the  base  of  the  frames, 
readily  influenced  by  the  forces  which  et  the  BREAM  (pMn<^Met^arM,Cttv.^  an  acantho- 
same  time  solicit  it  ("Civil  Engineer  and  pterygianfistifOf  the  fannlj peradoB^  of  which 
Architect's  Journal,"  Sept  1841.)  If  the  whole  sevend  species  are  found  in  North  America, 
atmospheric  pressure  were  taken  off  the  sur>  and  of  which  the  above,  called  also  sun&h, 
&oe,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  pondperch,  and  roach,  is  the  most  oommon.  In 
A  weight  represented  by  a  column  of  rock  this  genus  the  borders  of  the  preoperoulum  have 
11^  feet  deep,  weighing  175  pounds  to  the  cubic  a  few  denticulations ;  no  teeth  on  the  palative 
foot.  Under  sudi  circumstances,  and  exposed  bones  aud  tongue,  but  with  minute  teeth  on  the 
to  the  action  of  a  wave  20  feet  high,  which  is  jaws,  vomer,  and  pharyngeals;  branchial  rays 
capable  of  moving  masses  of  rock  f 4  fact  deep,  6 ;  a  membranona  elon^^on  at  the  angje  of  the 
stability  would  be  insured  only  by  uie  addition  operculum.  This  beautifully  colored  speae^  is 
of  this  amount  to  the  11<(  feet  But  as  it  is  common  in  iresh  ponds,  and  is  an,  exodlent 
not  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  at-  edible  fish ;  the  l^igth  rarely  exceeds'S  inchesL 
moepheric  pressure  is  ever  thus  removed,  and  The  color  above  is  greenish  brown,  with  rusty 
as  22  feet  is  regarded  as  the  maximum  height  blotches  Irregularly  distributed,  in  some  sfteci- 
of  waves,  a  depth  of  solid  stone  of  15  feet,  mens  arranged  longitudinally ;  undulating  deep 
used  as  a  coping,  would  probably  resist  all  ao-  blue  lines,  longitudiikally  acroas  the  giU  oovws ; 
tion  of  the  waves.  The  sutject  is  ably  treated  opercular  membrane  black,  with  a  bright  scarlet 
in  a  paper  *^0n  the  Force  of  the  Wind  and  blotch  at  its  posterior  portion;  abdomen  wldtish 
Bea,"  oy  Ellwood  Mcnris,  dvil  engineer,  who  or  yellowish;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  daik 
was  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  construe-  brown;  ventrals  and  pectorals  yellowish.  The 
tion  of  the  Delaware  breakwater,  published  in  body  is  compressed ;  the  back  curves  very  gradn- 
the  "  Journal  of  the  FrankUn  Institute,"  8d  se>  allyasfar  as  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  dorsal 
ries,  vol.  iii.,  1842.  Mr.  Morris  proposes  a  fin,  aod  then  abruptly  gives  place  to  ib»  fleshy 
new  form  of  construction  of  breakwaters,  of  nortion  of  the  tail;  the  eyes  are  large  and  drcu- 
which  a  transverse  section  is  figured  in  the  lar;  nostrils  double,  the  anterior  tubular;  mouth 
article  referred  to.  It  consists  essentially  of  small  and  minute,  teeth  sharp ;  the  lateral  line 
a  semi-cyUndrical  mass  of  stone  at  least  82  feet  assumes  the  curve  of  the  back ;  the  scales  of 
in  diameter,  formed  within  of  rubble  stone  the  body  are  large,  and  dentated  at  the  base, 
well  set  in  cement  mortar,  and  without  of  large  small  at  the  base  of  the  fins ;  the  pectorals  are 
blocks  shaped  and  arranged  as  arched  stones,  long,  and  the  caudal  emarginate.  The  bream 
and  cemented  and  bonded  together ;  the  base  bmlds  a  circular  nest  along  tiie  shore,  by  remov- 
of  the  arch  to  be  upon  a  cemented  fioor  sloping  ing  the  weeds  and  excavating  the  sand  to  a  depth 
toward  the  sea  with  an  inclination  of  about  6  of  ^  a  foot  and  an  extent  of  2  feet;  sometimes 
feet  base  to  1  foot  rise.  The  seaward  side  of  20  or  80  occur  within  the  space  of  n  few  rods^ 
the  arch  is  to  be  protected  by  a  foreshore  of  and  often  in  very  shallow  water ;  otot  the  neit 
rouffh  cubical  blocks  weighing  above  10  tons  the  fish  hovers,  protecting  its  eggs  and  young 
each ;  this  work  to  reada  above  the  highest  for  weeks ;  it  darts  a^^ainst  other  fishes  which 
tides,  and  slope  down  at  an  angle  of  2^  or  $  come  near,  and  is  so  mtent  on  its  guard  duty, 
to  1,  and  below  low  water  2  to  1.  Thus  built^  that  a  spectator  can  approach  yeiy  near,  and 
the  whole  cylindrical  mass  would  gravitate  as  even  handle  it.  This  species  has  a  wide  die- 
one  body ;  and  the  weight  of  the  upper  por-  tribution,  b^ug  found  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
tion  would  be  most  advantageously  distributed  Canadian  lakes,  the  New  England  states,  Ohio, 
tobind  together  and  hold  down  all  parts  of  the  Kentucky,  d^.    The  name  of  bream  is  given  in 
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Great  Britain  to  eeveral  marine  species  of  the  hj  the  poldrona,  -which  were  pnt  on  over,  and. 
&milj  iparida^  as  to  the  cantharui^frUem^  Cay.,  or  eonrae,  after  the  breasiplate.  This  piece  of 
and  to  d  speoies  of  pagellui  ;  also  to  some  mala-  armor,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  inyariably  made 
copteryffians  of  the  carp  flunily,  as  cyprinm  of  steel,  and  was  peaked  in  front,  in  the  form 
mwKi>  limL  of  what  is  called  a  pigeon  breast  in  order  to 
BREASTPLATE,  the  principal  pieceof  defen«  oanse  all  lance  point&  missiles,  or  tnrnsts  of  the 
siye  armor  for  the  body,  called  in  Qreek  3«/mj,  sword  to  be  glancea  aside  innocuous.  The 
which  is  also  the  word  for  the  ohest;  in  Latin  modem  cuirasses  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the 
hrietif  eopposed  to  be  derived  from  lorutOy  a  last  and  present  century,  are  framed  exactly  on 
strap,  as  if  it  had  been  originally  made  of  leather ;  the  plan  of  the  knights^  conJets  of  the  middle 
and  inErenoh  ewnute^  of  certainly  the  same  ety-  ages ;  except  that,  as  no  gorget  or  armor  for  the 
mology  which  is  more  questionably  assigned  to  limbs  is  now  worn,  they  are  finished  at  the  neck 
the  word  lariea,  Li  the  oldest  antnorities,  both  and  shoulders  by  projecting  rims,  like  those 
aoriptural  and  classical,  we  find  that  defensive  which  guard  the  hips.  In.  the  Eoglish  and 
annor  of  all  sorts  was  made  of  brass  or  bronze.  Austrian  services^  the  breastplates  of  the  cniras- 
except  the  buckler  or  shield  ooly,  the  basis  ox  siers  are  invariably  of  bright  steel ;  in  the  French 
whieh  was  various,  sometimes  of  bull-hides  mao-  and  Bussian,  some  of  the  regiments,  as  the  gen- 
erated and  doubled  many  times,  sometimes  of  darmerie  and  carabineers  of  the  former,  wear 
osier,  and  lastly,  eometimea  of  thin  plank  cov«  them  of  polished  brass. — ^The  breastplate  of  the 
ered  with  leather.  The  breastolate  was  inva-  Jewish  high  priest,  worn  as  an  ornament,  not 
riably  of  metal,  unless  in  some  mstaacea  amoDs  as  a  defence,  was  composed  of  rich  stufi^  adorned 
the  oriental  nations^  who  substituted  ouilted  with  12  precious  stonesj'engraved  with  the  names 
jaeketscf  cotton  for  corslets  of  metal,  as  aid  the  of  the  12  tribes  of  IsradL  It  had  a  typical, 
MexicaDs  and  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  die-  mystic  meaning. 

ooveiry  and  conquest  of  this  continent  by  the  BBEAST-WOBE,  an  elevation  raised  for  the 

^paniardsL    The  Greek  corslet,  which  was  open  purpose  of  protecting  troops  against  the  shot  of 

on  the  chest,  and  shaped  much  like  the  modem  4m  enemy.    It  is  usually  a  mass  of  earth,  but 

corsets  of  female  wear,  witii  straps  of  metal  may  also  be  made  of  gabions,  fiascines,  or  bags 

crossing  the  shoulders  and  &stened  in  front  by  of  sand,  wool,  or  cotton.    Its  thickness  must  be 

aid  ofbosses^  often  representing  lx>ns*  or  sphinxea*  made  to  vary^  according  to  the  artillery  of  the 

heads^  was  usually  modelled  to  reiNresent  the  enemy,  but  should  seldom  be  less  than  10  feet, 

sakea  body,  with  the  paps,  the  ribs,  the  abdo-  and  its  height  should  be  such  that  the  interior 

men,  and  even  the  navel,  dearly  figured  by  de-  of  the  intrenchments  cannot  be  commanded 

presnons  or  elevations  hi  the  material.  Thelat-  from  any  external  point* 

ter  was  usually  a  bromse  <tf  many  metals,  among  BREATH.    See  Bbspiiutiok. 

which  the  most  precious  mineralB,  as  gold  and  BREIATEQTT,  a  county  in  the  eastern  part  of 

silver,  were  frequently  mingled  with  copper,  Kentucky.    It  has  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.,  and 

tin,  and  electrom.  whatever  may  be  the  sub-  the  surface  is  diver^fled  by  hi^  hills  and  fer- 

atance  intended  by  that  name^  which  is  fre-  tile  vaUeya,  and  mostly  covert  with  forests, 

quently  found  in  Homer*    Among  the  orien-  The  north  and  middle  forks  of  Kentucky  river 

tal  nations  scale  armor  was  in  use ;  and  it  is  said  intersect  it    Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  found 

by  many  anthers  that  the  Boman  legionaries  in  some  abundance,  and  a  bed  of  sandstone  un* 

wore  chain  malL    This  does  not,  however,  ap-  derlies  the  whole  county.    Timber,  coal,  bees-> 

pear  to  be  the  case,  fitrm  the  ancient  statues,  wax,  and  ginseng  are  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 

which  rq;>resent  the  consuls  and  imperators  port    The  productions  in  1850  were  155,840 

wearing  corslets  of  the  Grec^  fashion,  closely  onshels  of  Indian  com,  2,088  of  oats,  8,91ft 

imitating  the  natural  form  of  the  naked  body ;  or  pounds  of  wool,  and  1,586  of  flax.    There  were 

from  the  figurea  of  Boman  soldiers,  on  Tnjan's  8  sawmills,  9  grist  mills,  5  churches,  and  80 

and  Antonine's  columns,  who  usually  are  armed  pupils  attending  public  sdiools.    Value  of  real 

with  breast  and  back  pieces,  formed  of  broad,  'estate  in  1855,  $S7d,8lT.    Pop.  in  1850,  8,785, 

overlapping,  h(»izontaI  plates,  like  the  bonds  of  whom  170  are  slaves.     The  county  waa 

of  an  armadilla    The  breastplates  of  the  com*  formed  in  1839,  and  named  in  honor  of  John 

plete  suits  of  the  middle  ages  were  formed  of  Breathitt,  late  governor  of  the  state.    Oapital, 

two  piecea^  fbr  the  breast  and  back,  covering  Jackson. 

the  whole  trunk  from  the  collar-bone,  where  BBfiBETJF,  Jaiir  ns,  one  of  the  earliest 

they  were  overlaid  by  the  plates  of  thegorgets,  to  French  missionaries  to  Canada,  bom  inl598,  died 

the  hips,  where  they  were  finished  by  a  wide  in  1649.    He  set  sail  in  1625  with  Champlain, 

Srojecting  rim  or  flange,  doping  outward  and  arrived  at  Quebec  when  but  a  single  house  waa 

ownward  so  as  to  overhang  and  cover  the  seen  there,  and  fixed  his  residence  among  the 

Jcnnted  pktes  called  tuikUe$t  or  taslets,  which  Hurons.    He  learned  their  language,  and  gained 

defended  the  thighs.    The  two  pieces  were  eon-  their  confidence.    In  1649  they  were  suddenly 

nected  above  the  shoulders^  and  on  the  sides,  by  attacked  by  the  Iroquoii,  and  Br6beuf  fell  into 

dasps  and  riveta,  and  covered  the  whole  body,  the  hands  of  the  latter,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 

leavbg  the  arms  entirely  unprotected,  exactly  death  with  frightful  tortures.    His  '^Catechism 

msemUing,  in  that  respect,  a  modem  coat  with-  translated  mto  the  language  of  the  Hurons"  was 

onttiw  sleeves^  until  the  ahooldeiawereoovered  published  at  Paris  in  1652. 
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BBEOOIA,  a  term  from  the  Italian,  applfed  was  formed  in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of 

to  rocks  oomposed  of  angular  fragments,  whioh  John  Breckinridge,  a  statesman  of  Kentaeky. 

nppear  to  have  once  existed  in  other  formations.  Area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,598,  of  whom 

These  hroken  np,  and  their  pieces  again  united,  1,966  were  slaves. 

constitote  the  rocks  called  hrecdas.  If  the  frag-  BBEOKENRIDGE,  Jaicbb,  a  promment  dti- 
ments,  before  heing  reunited,  are  rolled  into  the  zen  of  Yirania,  bom  March  7,  1763,  in  the 
forms  of  pebbles,  the  new  rock  is  then  call-  oonntj  6f  Botetonrt^  died  there  May  13, 1833. 
ed  conglomerate  or  pnddingstone.  These  and  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolntion.  a  sacoessfol 
breccias  are  of  freqnent  occurrence  among  the  member  of  the  bar,  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
stratified  rocks.  The  Potomac  marble,  of  whidi  old  federal  party  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
fine  specimens  are  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  state,  and  lor  many  years  a  representative  of 
hoose  of  representatives  at  Washington,  is  a  brec-  the  Botetou^  district  in  the  United  States  oon- 
cia  of  marble,  sandstone,  and  other  minerals  found  gress,  an  active  and  efficient  friend  of  that  great 
in  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  where  it  improvement  by  which  ^^irginia  proposes  to 
crosses  the  Potomac.  Its  various  components  connect  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  with 
having  different  degrees  of  hardness,  make  it  those  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  zealous  co-laborer  with 
a  difScult  rock  to  polish,  and  prevent  its  Hr.  JeflTerson  in  the  enterprise  of  founding  and 
coming  into  general  use.  as  its  beauty  would  establishing  the  university  of  Yiighiia.  Shortly 
render  desirable.  Quarries  of  a  fine  brecciated  after  his  death,  Hr.  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh 
nature  have  been  recently  opened  on  the  shores  described  his  character  in  these  terms:  "  Knovl- 
of  LaJce  Ghamplain,  near  Burlington,  which  edge  <^  men  ;  acquaintance  with  bnsness: 
promise  to  frurnish  large  supplies  of  a  beautifrd  habits  of  cool  and  deep  reflection ;  profoona 
ornamental  stone,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  judgment  of  the  effect  of  measures  propoeed  for 
and  presenting  a  variety  of  fine  colors,  in  which  nia  consideration ;  an  unerring  moral  sense  of 
salmon  and  different  shades  of  ydlow  and  brown  what  was  Just ;  an  inflexible  resolution  to  main- 
are  most  prominent.  When  breccias  are  pro-  tain  it;  the  utmost  fairness  and  candor  in 
duced  from  rocks  originally  stratified  in  their  Judging  of  men  and  measures ;  courage  and  for- 
layers,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  lines  of  titude,  moral  as  well  as  personal,  which  nothing 
these  layers  are  preserved  in  the  broken  frag-  oould  subdue  or  shake;  a  striking  dignity  of 
ments,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  various  direc-  manners  and  deportment^  founded  upon  con- 
tions  in  which  Uiey  are  thrown  together.  Brec-  scions  rectitude  and  honor,  and  sustained  with- 
cias  are  also  an  artificial  preparation,  as  in  the  out  effort  or  pretension;  these  were  the  good 
artide  concrete.  and  noble  qualities  which  he  carried  to  the  ser- 

BRt:OH£-DE-BOLAND,  a  defile  of  the  P^-  vice  of  his  countrv  in  her  public  councols,  and 

r^n^  between  France  and  Spain,  about  11  which  gave  him,  in  whatever  affidrs  he  bore  a 

miles  south  of  Luz.    It  forms  a  difficult  pas-  part^  an  influence  universally  felt  and  acknowl- 

sage  200  or  800  feet  wide,  and  is  at  an  eleva-    edged.*' 

tion  of  9,500  feet  above  the  sea.    On  either  BBECEINBIDGE,  John,  XT.  8.  att<»ney- 

side  rises  a  rocky  wall  firom  800  to  600  feet  general  under  Jefferson,  died  at  Lexington,  Ey., 

high,  and  surrounding  it  are  the  rocks  called  Dec.  14^  1806.    He  was  elected  U.  8.  senator 

Tours  de  Harbor^.     The  name  of  this  defile  from  Kentucky  in  1801,  and  introdnoedin  1808 

signifies  the  "  breach  of  Roland,*'  and  a  popular  a  resolution  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  1801,  by 

tradition  is  current  among  the  peasants  of  the  which  the  Judiciarv  system  of  the  United  States 

neighboring  country  that  Boland  opened  it  by  a  had  been  essentiafiy  changed,  several  new  tri- 

blow  of  his  sword.  bunals  being  established.    This  resolution  gave 

BBECEENRIDGE,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  rise  to  a  protracted  and  able  debate,  in  which 

part  of  Eentudnr^  bora^ng  on  Indiana.    The  Hr.  Breokenridge  distinguished  himself  by  his 

Ohio  forms  its  N.  W.  boundary,  and  its  south-  eloauent  speeches.    He  also  took  an  active  part 

em  limit  is  mariced  by  Bough  creek.    The  su>  in  the  discussion  relative  to  the  fi«e  navigation 

face  consists  of  undmating  uplands.    The  soil  of  the  MissisrippL 

has  a  basis  of  red  day  and  limestone,  is  fertile  BREOEINBIDGE  John.  D.  D.,  a  Pnsby- 
andweU  watered.  The  most  remarkaole  stream  terian  dergyman,  son  of  tne  preceding  botn 
in  this  county  is  Sinking  creek.  A  few  miles  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ey.,  Jdy  4,  1797,  med  at 
bebw  its  source  it  suddenly  plunges  below  the  the  same  placa  Auf.  4, 1841.  He  graduated 
snr&oe,  and  is  lost  for  5  or  6  miles,  when  it  at  Princeton  college  m  1818.  While  at  Prince- 
emerges  from  the  ground,  and  fiows  into  the  .ton,  he  Joined  tilie  Presbyterian  cJiurch,  and 
Ohio.  Penitentiary  cave,  near  this  creek,  is  though  his  father  had  designed  him  for  the 
said  to  contain  chambers  of  vast  size,  but  it  has  law,  he  was  led  to  make  dioioe  of  the  profession 
never  been  thoroughly  explored,  llie  produo-  of  ih»  ministry.  While  prosecuting  his  theo- 
tions  in  1860  amounted  to  621,760  bushels  of  logical  studies  at  Princeton,  he  acted  as  tutor  in 
Indian  com,  12,887  of  wheat,  188,070  of  oats,  the  college.  In  the  year  1822  he  was  licensed 
2,288,844  pounds  of  tobacco,  24,280  of  wool,  by  the  presbytory  of  New  Brunswick  to  preach, 
and  20,818  of  fiax.  There  were  10  sawmills,  and  shortly  after  served  as  diaplain  to  congress. 
17  com  and  floxu*  mills,  8  tanneries.  21  churches,  Having  been  subsequently  transferred  fi^m  tiie 
and  600  pupils  attending  public  scnools.  Value  New  Brunswick  to  the  Lecrington  presbytery, 
ofreal  estate  in  1866, 11,886,826.    The  county  he  was  by  the  latter  body  ordained  to  the 
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ministry)  and  installed  pastor  of  a  obnroh  in  little  opportanily  for  active  sendee.  \?lien  on 
Lexington,  Kj,  After  remaining  in  this  charge  duty  in  Mexico,  however,  he  was  employed  as 
4  years,  during  which  time  he  established  a  re-  coonsel  for  Gen.  Pillow,  in  the  series  of  sin- 
ligious  newspaper  entitled  the  '*  Western  Lnmi-  gnlar  prosecutions  between  him  and  his  associ-  • 
nary,*^  he  was  called  to  the  second  Presbyterian  ates  and  superiors.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
church  in.Baltimore,  as  colleague  with  the  Bev.  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  Kentud^, 
Dr.  Glendy.  Being  appointed  in  1831  secretary  where  he  first  had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his 
and  general  aj^nt  of  the  board  of  education  of  powers  as  a  debater,  xr  1861  he  was  elected 
the  Presbyterian  church,  he  removed  to  Phila-  to  the  federal  house  of  representatives,  after 
delphia,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  of-  an  animated  contest,  over  Gen.  Leslie  Combs, 
fice.  He  occupied  this  post  for  a  period  of  6  Li  1858  he  carried  the  election  to  the  same  of- 
yeara^  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  elected  fice,  after  a  still  more  violent  and  protracted 
by  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly  professor  contest,  during  which  he  exhibited  remarkable 
in  the  Princeton  theological  seminary.  He  vigor  and  perseverance,  over  GK)vernor  Robert 
filled  the  chair  with  singular  ability.  While  at^  Letcher.  One  of  his  first  public  performances 
tending  to  his  duties  as  professor,  he  was  f^e-  was  the  deliverv  of  a  eulogy  on  Henry  Olay, 
quently  called  to  preach  in  the  New  York  pul-  soon  after  his  deceas^  although  he  was  of  a 
nits.  jDuring  his  connection  with  the  seminary  different  party  from  that  distinguished  states- 
ne  engaged  in  a  public  controversy  with  Bishop  man.  During  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
Hughes,  ofKew  York,  the  subject  of  which  em-  E^eas^  ^  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
braced  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Boman  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  he  was  involved  in  a 
OathoUc  church.  This  controven^  was  subse-  personal  altercation  with  Hr.  Cutting,  a  mem- 
quently  published  in  a  volume  entitled  '*  Boman  oer  from  New  York,  which  led  to  the  prelim- 
Catholic  Controversy."  He  delivered  an  ad-  inaries  of  a  duel.  Tne  meeting  was,  however, 
dress  before  the  literary  societies  in  the  New  avoided  without  any  imputation  upon  the  char- 
York  university,  which  also  was  published  with  aoter  or  conduct  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  Upon 
several  other  papers,  all  of  which  show  his  tiie  accession  of  President  Pierce,  he  was  of- 
ability  as  a  polemical  writer.  He  took  an  active  fered  the  ministry  to  Spain,  previousl v  to  the 
part  in  the  controverdes  which  a^^tated  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Soul6,  but  declined  it  In 
Presbyterian  chxu*ch,  and  whether  in  presby-  1856  he  was  nominated  and  elected  vioe-presi- 
teries,  synods,  or  general  assemblies,  he  always  dent,  in  co^unotion  witii  Buchanan  as  president, 
stood  firmly  on  the  old  school  platform.  As  a  and  entered  upon  the  office  March  4^  1857.  Al- 
debater  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  on  the  tiiough  the  youngest  officer  who  has  ever  held 
platform,  he  wasgeneraUy  direct  and  to  the  point,  that  position,  he  has  presided  over  the  senate  of 
All  his  sermona,  speeches,  and  arguments  were  the  united  States  with  dignity  and  inmartiality. 
extempore,  yet  correct  and  logical  In  1888,  BBECEINBIDGE,  Bobbbt  J.,  D.  D.,LL.D., 
upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of  foreign  unde  of  the  preceding,  an  American  divine 
missions^  he  was  elected  its  secretary  and  gen&-  of  the  Presbyterian  churdi,  born  at  Cabell's 
ral  agent,  and  he  devoted  his  entire  time  and  Dale,  Ky.,  Marc&  8, 1800.  Me  studied  succes- 
energy  to  the  superintendence  of  its  operations,  sivdy  in  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Union  colleges. 
His  abundant  labors  were,  however,  too  great  graduating  at  tiie  last  in  1819.  He  then  fitted 
for  his  physical  constitution,  and  premature  himself  for  the  bar.  and  practised  law  in  Ken- 
exhaustion  was  the  result.  He  haa  but  just  tucky  for  8  years  m>m  1828,  being  in  that  pe- 
reached  the  meridian  of  life  when  his  health  riod  several  times  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  lature.  His  famij^  had  been  Presbyterians 
position  at  the  head  of  the  missionary  enter-  since  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  upon 
prise  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  died  on  profession  of  his  faith  in  1829  he  joined  that 
the  spot  where  he  was  bom.  At  the  period  church.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first 
of  his  decease  he  was  pastor  elect  of  a  Pres-  Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore  in  1832,  in 
byterian  church  of  New  Orleans,  and  president  which  position  he  remidned  13  yeara^  and  rose 
elect  of  Oglethorpe  university,  Georgia.  to  eminence  for  his  eloquence  and  power  in  the 
BREOEINBrDGE,  John  C,  vice-president  of  pulpit.  In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  States  in  1857,  bom  near  Lexington,  Jefferson  college,  Pa.^  where  he  remained  2 
Kentucky,  Jan.  21. 1821,  is  a  grandson  of  John  years,  at  tiie  same  time  being  pastor  of  the 
Breckinrioge,  IJ.  SL  senator  and  attomey-gene-  chunui  in  a  neighboring  village ;  after  which  he 
ral.  He  was  edncated  at  Centre  coUege,  at  removed  to  Kentud^,  assumed  the  pastorate 
Danville,  and  studied  law  at  the  Tran^lvania  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Lexiogton, 
institute  in  that  state.  After  a  short  residence  and  became  superintendent  of  public  instrac- 
in  Iowa,  he  retumed  to  Kentudir,  married  tion  for  the  state.  In  1858  he  resigned  these 
Miss  Birch,  of  G^rgetown,  and  settled  at  Lex-  charges,  having  been  elected  by  the  general  as- 
ington,  where  he  has  been  since  one  of  the  sembly  professor  of  exegetic,  didactic,  and  po- 
leadiujg  members  of  his  profession.  At  the  lemic  theology  in  the  newly  established  semi- 
breaking  out  of  the  war  wim  Mexico  he  entered  nary  at  Danville,  Ey.,  an  office  which  he  con- 
the  military  service,  and  was  elected  m%|or  of  tinues  to  hold.  He  has  participated  largely  in 
the  third  regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  the  religious,  moral,  and  philanthropic  move- 
The  regiment  was  mastered  late,  so  that  he  had  ments  and  controversies  of  the  last  85  years. 
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Whfle  in  Baltimore  heedited the  ^litenryaiid  beantlfbL  In  one  important  reapeet,  hoewever 
Beligioos  Magazine''  and  the  **  Spirit  of  the  19tk  -^-^  sapply  of  good  water — the  town  isdefident ; 
Centarx/'  and  hia  dJaonasiona  with  the  Boman  and  thoogh  gas  haa  been  introdooed,  the  ar- 
OathoUo^  which  extended  over  the  whole  field  rangementa  for  lighting  the  atreeta  are  also 
of  futh  and  practice,  gave  evidence  of  the  ez*  aoaceptible  of  conaiderBble  iminoTement  The 
tent  of  hia  knowledge  of  choroh  hiatory  and  Brecknock  and  AbergaTenny  canal  oonneots  it 
qratematio  theolo^*  In  the  general  aaaemhly  with  the  Monmouth  canal,  and  a  railway  with 
of  the  Preabytenan  church,  in  which  he  haa  Iferthyr  TydWl,  14  milea  B.  There  is  little 
often  had  a  seat,  he  has  exerted  a  comnumding  trade,  except  with  the  immediate  vicinitjr,  and 
influence.  During  the  oontroTcraiea  which  lea  the  manufactures,  coaaiating  of  woollens,  flan- 
to  the  disruption  of  the  church  into  the  old  and  aelsi  and  hata,  are  inagnificant.  Many  of  tiie 
new  achools,  he  steadfastly  maintained  the  old  ahopa  and  dwellings  are  built  with  much  de- 
landmarks  in  oppoaition  to  every  innoratlon,  ganoe,  and  the  public  edifices  are  generally 
but  was  efllcient  in  removing  from  the  diacns-  handsome  and  substantial.  The  principal  are  a 
iion  all  personal  aapects,  and  in  basing  it  upon  new  town  hall  in  tiie  Grecian  style,  a  collegiate 
fondamental  prindples.  It  waa  chiefly  through  and  other  aohoola,  alms  houses^  a  barradc,  aev* 
his  agencj^  that  the  managers  of  the  American  eral  churchea  and  chapels,  a  mechanics*  insti- 
Bible  society,  after  voting  to  adopt  the  revised  tute,  and  a  large  market-house.  The  town  was 
edition  of  the  Bible  aa  their  standard,  aubse-  once  surrounded  by  walla,  which  were  demd- 
quently  receded  from  that  action.  He  is  the  iahed  by  tiie  inhabitanta  during  the  laat  civil 
principal  author  of  the  common  achool  system  war. — Brecknock  was  founded  about  1092.  It 
of  Eeutuoli^,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  theolog-  grew  up  around  a  caatle  built  in  that  year  by 
iod  school  at  Danville  is  almost  wholly  due  to  Bernard  Newmaroh,  a  relative  of  William  the 
him.  In  the  anti-davery  discnsrion  by  which  Oonqueror,  who  assumed  the  title  and  power  of 
the  country  haa  been  agitated  he  haa  taken  a  lord  of  Brecon^  and  designed  thia  stronghold  to 
decided  course  in  opposition  to  extreme  opin-  secure  his  new  possessions.  Under  HnmplirBy 
ions  on  either  side,  and  for  hia  kind  aervices  to  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  high  ocAstable 
the  free  blai^  of  Meuyland  on  one  occasion  he  of  England,  it  was  considerably  strengthened 
received  a  piece  of  gold  plate  aa  a  present  from  and  enlarged.  Its  ruins,  but  litde  of  whldh  still 
more  than  1,000  of  them.  He  pubHflJied  2  vol*  exist,  are  Included  in  the  grounds  of  the  castle 
nmes  of  *^  Travels  in  Europe"  in  1838,  and,  bo-  hotel  Two  convents,  one  a  Benedictine^  the 
aide  a  great  number  of  traota.  eaaays^  and  let-  other  a  Dominican,  were  built  here  in  the  reign 
tors,  has  recently  (1857)  publisoed  an  imp<H*tAnt  of  Henr^  I.  by  the  founder  of  the  castle.  The 
work  on  flieology  objectively  conndered.  former  is  now  the  parish  church  of  SL,  John, 
'  BB£OS[NO^L  or  Bnsoov,  an  inland  conntv  usually  called  the  pnory  church.  It  is  in,  the 
in  the  8.  of  Wales,  traversed  by  the  Black  form  of  a  croes^  with  a  tower  rising  frtnn  the 
mountains  and  othtr  ranges^  containing  the  centre.  The  style  of  architecture  ia  partly 
Van  or  Beacon  mountain,  2,862  feet  hig^  and  Norman,  partly  En^ish.  In  the  neighborhood 
noted  for  ita  magnificent  acenerv.  Area,  754  are  Roman  antiquitiea  and  remaina  of  encamp- 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  61,474.  The  river  Wye  ments.  Brecknock  was  the  birthplace  of  Mn. 
bounds  it  on  the  N.  jS.  and  K.,  the  TJtk  fiows  Biddons,  the  actress. 

through  it,  and  near  its  centre  is  Brecknock*  BftEDA^  astr<Higtownandfortreaayformeriy 
Mere,  or  Llana-afeddar^  one  of  the  largeat  lakea  of  the  first  order,  of  the  Netherlanda,  province 
in  S.  Walea.  The  aod  on  the  monntaina  ia  of  North  Brabant,  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
poor^  but  the  valleya  yield  grain,  potatoea,  and  aame  name.  Pop.  of  the  district^  90,000 ;  of 
turmps  in  abundance,  and  theae,  together  with  the  town,  14^000.  A  canal  connects  the  town 
timber,  wooL  cattle,  and  dairy  produce,  conati-  with  the  Mense.  Woollen  goods,  carpets,  and 
tnte  the  chief  reaonroea  of  the  county.  About  tapestry  are  manufactured  here;  there  are  also 
half  of  the  hind  launder  cultivation.  Themin*  tanneries  and  breweries.  The  town  is  noted 
end  productions,  embracing  coal  and  iron,  are  for  ita  military  and  naval  academy,  the  latter 
inconsiderable.  There  are  iron  works  in  the  with  about  SOO  cadets.  The  principal  Frotes- 
£.  part :  but  they  draw  both  ore  and  fuel  prin*  tant  church  oontaina  many  interesting  menu- 
djmlly  from  other  countiea.  The  manufhcturea  menta  and  works  of  art  Being  one  of  the 
are  coarse  wooDena  and  worated  stuffi.  frontier  fortresses,  it  was  of  great  importance 
BRECEKOOK,  Bbbooh,  or  Abb»-Hondst,  to  Holland.  During  the  wars  of  the  relbrma- 
a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  pop.  tion,  of  the  fipaniah  occupation  of  the  Nether- 
6,070,  and  market  town  of  W^es,  capital  of  the  lands,  and  the  later  wars  between  the  Dutch, 
county  of  its  own  name,  and  seat  of  the  quarter  Spaniards,  and  French,  it  was  a  constant  ob- 
sessions, county  aasizes,  and  petty  seeedons.  It  ject  of  contention.  It  was  taken  by  sormiseL 
ia  aituated  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  valley,  at  In  1581,  and  was  recaptured  by  a  akilfnl 
the  oonfiuence  of  the  rivers  Honddu  or  Hondey.  stratagem,  in  1590,  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Terrell,  and  Uak,  the  firat  of  which  ia  crossed  Orange,  who  contrived  to  smug^e  a  par^  of 
by  8  bridges,  and  the  laat  by  one.  It  haa  8  long  Dutch  aoldiers  into  the  town,  concealed  in  a 
avenues,  intersected  by  a  number  of  shorter  turf-boat,  which  was  carried  up  the  river  Merk 
ones,  all  well  kept  and  paved,  and  most  of  them  through  the  outer  defences.  In  1625  it  endured  a 
straight.     The  publio  walka  are  remarkably  aiegeoflO  months,  by  Spinohs  and  again,  one  of 
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4^  hy  Henry  of  Orange.  Its  resbtanoe  In  neither  of  parent  Booh  as  are  aaoertained  bj  ezperi* 

inatanoe  being  saooeuiniL    Boring  the  Erenoh  ment  to  be  moat  likely  to  prodnoe  ezoellenoe  in 

irar  of  the  revolution  it  was  taken- bj  Damon-  the  proeeny.    Other  points  of  consideration 

ries  in  1T98,  bat  libwated  in  eonaequenoe  of  areaksoinyolyedintheqnestionof  breeding,  as. 

hia  lodng  the  battle  of  Neerwinden ;  in  1794  it  for  instance,  the  relative  age  of  the  sires  ana 

was  bei&ged  by  Rcbegra,  and  held  ont  ontii  dams ;  the  state  of  physical  health,  which  is 

the  whole  of  Holland  anrrendered ;  and  lastly)  ordinarily  termed  condition,  to  be  maintained 

in  1818,  when,  on  the  approach  of  the  Enssian  in  both  parent  animals  at  the  period  of  genera- 

vangnard,  the  French  garrison  sallied  against  tion,  and,  in  the  female,  during  the  whole  time 

Beoliendor^  the  townqMople  rose  and  shut  of  gestation  and  of  the  nutrition  of  the  young; 

the  gates  on  the  defenders,  and  finally  snrren«  the  food,  lodgins^  clothing,  tem]^rature  to  be 

dered  it  to  the  allies  for  Holland.     It  is  most  preservecL  and  degree  of  exercise,  which  are 

noted  for  2  events,  the  former  being  the  fa»  most  conducive  to  the  production  and  midnten- 

moos  declaration  of  Breda,  issued  by  Ohariea  aneeof  such  condition  in  the  parentB  and  in  the 

Btuart  previously  to  his  restoration.  May  1,  Toong  animala.    Much  ezpenment  within  the 

1680,  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  the  parliament,  last  few  years  haa  had  the  result  of  establish* 

promising  a  general  amnesty,  liberty  of  con-  ing  what  may  be  called  principles  of  breed- 

science,  a  setuement  of  forfeited  estates  by  con-  ing,  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  on  theoretic 

sent  of  the  2  houses,  and  liquidation  of  the  views,  and  anbseqnently  confirmed  by  the  ef- 

arrears  doe  to  the  army.    The  latter  was  the  feet  of  many  trials.    Until  a  comparatively 

peace  of  Breda,  concluded  between  Holland,  recent  date  breeding  in  a  sdentifio  method  had 

Great  Britain,  IVance,  and  Denmark,  July  81^  been  applied  only  to  race  horses,  and  to  dogs  of 

1667.  some  few  choice  and  well-known  breeds,  among 

BREDERODE,  Hsndbee  vak,  the  most  which  pedigrees  had  been  preserved  as  regular- 
distinguished  member  of  a  family  noted  in  the  ly,  though  not  to  so  remote  a  date,  as  those  of 
annals  ofthe  Netherlands  since  uie  11th  centun  race  horses.  Latterly,  the  same  plana  have 
ry,  bom  in  Brussels  in  1581,  died  at  Qemmen^  been  adopted  with  other  breeds  of  horses,  with 
duchy  of  Oleves,  in  1668.  He  was  originally  animals  oi  the  oz  family,  with  sheep  and  swine, 
in  the  Spanish  service,  but  Joined  the  party  of  as  also  with  some  spedes  of  poultiy  and  pigeons. 
Egmont  and  Horn.  In  1566  he  placed  himself  The  last,  however,  are  rather  articles  of  fan- 
at  the  head  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  and  the  fol*  oy  and  ornament  and  luzmy  than  of  real,  eco- 
lowing  year  presented  a  petition  to  the  regent  nomical,  or  political  utility ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Margaret  praying  fiw  the  removal  of  the  inqui-  horses,  oatue,  sheep,  and  swine,  this  is  by 
sition.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  no  means  the  case,  since  they  constitute 
patriotic  association  of  the  Beggars  (2si6^tMii0),  a  large  item  in  the  estimate  of  the  wealth 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  expulsion  of  of  naacna ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown,  as  it 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  recently  has  been  of  the  adjacent  countries  of 
war  he  levied  a  strong  force,  at  the  head  of  France  and  England,  that  a  much  inferior  num- 
which  he  was  for  some  time  suocessflil,  but  the  ber  of  acres  in  one  country  feeds  a  vastly  supe- 
overwhehning  strength  of  the  Spanish  monarch  nor  number  of  sheep,  and  that  tiie  same  number 
oompelled  the  insurgents  to  renre,  and  Brede-  of  aheep  in  tiie  one  supply  a  vastly  superior 
rode  took  ref  age  in  Germany,  where  he  died.  Quantity  of  animal  food  to  those  in  the  otner,  it 

BREDOW)  Gabbisl  Gottviiixd,  a  German  n>]lowB  that  the  advantages  of  agriculture,  and 

historian,  bom  in  Berlin,  Dec  1^  1773,  died  of  the  sdenoe  of  breeding,  as  a  most  important 

in  Bredak  Sept  6,  1814.    He  was  a  (praduate  part  of  agriculture,  cannot  but  be  admitted,  and 

of  Halle,  forsook  theologjHo  devote  himself  to  oan  scaroely  be  too  lu^a^y  estimated.    In  cattle 

the  study  of  the  geography  and  aatronom;^  of  and  dieep  breeding  the  same  method  precise- 

the  ancients,  on  which  he  paUidied  several  ly  haa  been  pursued  as  in  the  improving  of  the 

works,  officiated  aa  profeasor  in  different  insti-  particolar  cold-blooded  ftmUiea  of  the  horse, 

tutions,  and  finally  in  the  univenify  of  Brealan.  and  that  with  leaoltB  perfectly  astonishing.  It  is 

His  historical  works  met  with  reniaricable  sac-  rfmply  the  selecting^  in  the  first  iimtance^  of  the 

oesa,  particularly  his  ^  Memorable  Events  of  most  perfect  animals,  male  and  female,  where* 

Universal  History**  and  his  '*  Elaborate  Narra-  f^m  to  breed,  md  to  allow  none  ot^er  but  the 

tive"  of  the  same,  the  former  having  passed,  most  perfect  to  be  bred  from,  lookii^  to  all  the 

fh>m  1804  to  1853,  throogh  not  less  than  2o  points  deaui^e  in  the  animals  on  which  the 

edilaons,  and  the  latter  through  18.  unprorement  is  to  be  made— health,  size,  beau- 

BREEDE,  a  river  of  Gape  Colony,  S.  Afiiea.  ij  ai  form,  and  goodneaa  of  oonstitation  in  all 

It  rises  in  a  mountain  basin  called  the  Warm-  aninuds ;  in  milw  cattle,  the  milk-producing  to 

Bokkeveld,  and  breaking  through  the  moun-  the  loss  of  the  fat  and  muscle-giving  quality; 

tama  at  Mostert  and  Hock  pass,  takes  a  S.  £b  in  beef  cattle,  the  tendency  to  make  fat  and 

course  to  the  sea,  atPortBeaufbrt    Itiaone  of  muscle,  with  the  smallest  proportion  of  bone 

the  deepest  and  largest  rivers  of  the  country,  and  ofiU;  in  general  cattle,  the  union  of  the  2 

but  navigaticm  is  much  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  quaUtiea  of  yielding  milk  and  producing  muscle 

mouth.  and  fkt  combined,  to  the  greatest  extent  to 

BREEDING,  the  method  of  improving  the  which  they  are  fi>und  to  be  combinable.    In 

various  flpedes  of  domeatio  animals  oy  seleotlon  aheep-raising,  2  qualities  are  prindpally  aimed 
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at,  the meat-produdng  and  wool-yieldiiig  ten*  fiMUonaUe Eoglkh sfcrahM^infterfiifled  into  IhB 
dencies;  and  these  2  qoalitiefli  wiUi  one  exoep-  old  Yirgiiua  blood,  flowing  originallj  from  the 
UoQ,  are  not  generally  united  in  one  breed —  same  identical  souroee,  bnt  too  long  bred  in  and 
that  breed  is  the  Soathdowna.  In  cattle,  the  in,  among  oonnna  and  second  cooaina,  without 
finest  milicers  are,  probably,  the  AldemeyB,  reverdng  to  the  old  stream,  at  first  hand.  In 
Deyons,  and  Ayrshires ;  the  best  beef  cattle^  horse-breeding,  rice,  form,  bone,  and  ccmstita- 
the  Herefords,  long-horns,  and  the  small  Boot*  tion,  of  whateyer  fiunily  of  horse,  mnst  first  be 
tish  Kyloes;  the  best  breed,  incomparably,  fix  regifded ;  then  blood,  and  then  peiformanoea. 
the  nnion  of  mUk  and  meat  yielding,  are  the  All  are  hereditary — ^Tirtnes,  vices,  malfimna- 
Dnrhams,  and  some  of  the  mongrel,  or,  as  it  is  tions,  defects,  diseases,  power  to  go,  and  power  to 
now  the  fashion  to  call  them,  grade  breeds;  endue.  AboTe  all  things,  one  must  never  ez- 
those  particdarly  may  be  specined  between  the  pect  to  produce  a  perfect  animal  from  the  union 
Durhiuns  and  Devons,  the  Durhams  and  Avr-  of  2  imperfect  animals,  or  of  a  perfect  and  im» 
shires,  the  Ayrshires  and  Devons.  and  that  be-  perfect  one.  To  breed  a  mare  with  excellent 
tween  both  the  Durhams  and  Avrshires  and  nind  quarters  and  bad  fore  legs  to  a  stallion  ez- 
the  common  American  natives,  which  partake  cellent  before  and  bad  behind,  will,  in  9  cases  ofut 
more  of  the  Devon  than  of  any  other  breed,  of  10,  result  in  the  production,  not  oi  a  creature 
The  American  native  also  interbreeds  well  with  good,  but  of  one  bad,  idl  around.  So,  to  breed 
the  Devon,  its  original  ancestor.  In  sheep-  nndendxed  females  to  (p^pntic  males,  or  vice 
raiuDg  the  greatest  advantage  has  been  ob-  vend^  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  medium  of 
tained  from  the  improvement  of  particular  races  excellence,  is  an  absurdity;  the  produce  w3I 
by  carefiil  selection  of  stocks,  not  by  intermix-  generally  be  out  of  proportion  somewhere  or 
tore  of  breeds.  The  degree  of  improvement  other,  rickety,  and  deformed.  To  produce  the 
effected,  botii  in  the  yield  and  texture  of  the  best  stock,  the  best  parents  must  be  chosen, 
wool,  and  in  the  quality  and  quantity,  in  pro-  Still,  where  an  animal  of  great  excellence  in 
portion  to  the  oflQu,  of  the  mutton,  by  no  other  most  points  is  slightiy  defective  in  some  one, 
method  than  that  of  selecting  the  finest  ani-  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  aflEect  its  general  pros- 
mals,  generation  after  generation,  for  parents,  pects  as  a  stock  producer,  it  will  be  advisable 
until  a  breed  is  estaldished,  and  then  bv  breed-  to  select  for  the  other  parent  an  aninudpartic- 
ing  within  that  breed— avoiding  too  close  and  ularly  strong  in  the  defective  point.  The  ex- 
direct  a  consanguinity  of  the  individual  animals  cellence  of  the  one  may  correct  the  defidency 
— ^would  be  entirely  incredible,  were  it  not  es*  of  the  other.  If  both  parents  be  bad  in  the 
tablished  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  same  point,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  the 
innumerable  experiments.  Ko  one,  looking  at  progeny  will  be  worse  than  either  in  that 
one  of  the  improved  Bakewell  breed  pf  sheep^  point  In  rusing  the  cold-blooded  races  of  the 
not  cognizant  of  the  fact,  would  believe  that  it  horse  by  admixture  of  thorough  blood,  it  moost 
was  nothinff  more  than  the  old.  coarse,  long,  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  in  ord^  to  do 
shaggy- wooSed  native  sheep,  with  no  cross  of  good,  the  blood  must  be  on  the  dde  of  the  male, 
any  other  stock,  merely  puiined  by  exdadon  of  the  size  and  beauty  on  that  of  the  female^ 
faults,  and  selection  of  excellent,  types  of  the  though,  of  course,  both  had  better  be  large  and 
funily  as  progenitors,  any  more  than  he  would  beautified.  But  in  no  case  are  races  of  animala 
believe  that  a  foxhound  or  greyhound  of  the  improved  by  breeding  females  of  a  superior  to 
highest  dass  was  merely  an  improved  wolf,  males  of  an  inferior  race  or  blood.  The  prog- 
Tet  so  it  is.  And  so  it  would  be  with  any  eny  of  a  tlioroughbred  stallion  and  a  half-bred 
other  race  of  animals,  firom  man  downward,  if  mare  will,  99  times  out  of  100,  beat  that  of  a 
none  but  the  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  half-bred  stallion  andia  thoroughbred  mare,  as 
were  allowed  to  interbreed  and  proauce  off-  easily  as  one  of  the  fhU  blood  will  beat  either 
spring.    It  was  formerly  bdieved  that  all  in-  of  the  half-bred. 

breeding  is  ii^urious  in  all  animals,  but  late  expe-  BREE8K,  Mabt,  an  eccentric  En^iah  woman, 

rience,  which  also  corresponds  with  nature  and  bom  at  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1721, 

natural  history  in  this  point,  goes  to  sbtf>w  that,  died  there  in  1799.    Her  ruling  passion  was 

ingr^gariousanimalsjcrossingdirectiysiretooff-  hunting,  and  at  her  request  her  dogs  and  &v0r- 

spriog^  fo0  2  or  even  8  generations,  though  ite  mare  were  killed  after  her  death  and  buried 

the  latter  is  not  desbable,  is  beneficial  rather  in  the  samie  grave.    She  regularly  lock,  oat  a 

than  detrimentaL    But  alter  that  number  of  shooting  license,  was  aa  sure  a  shot  as  any  man 

crosses,  the  fhrUier  one  can  get  away  fh>m  the  in  the  county,  and  no  pack  of  grey  hounds  could 

original  blood  in  crossing  the  better,  as  is,  be  compared  to  hers. 

again,  analogous  to  the  habits  of  the  animals  in  BREGENZ,  the  smallest  of  the  circles  into 
a  state  of  nature.  After  many  out-crosses  it  has  which  the  Tyrol  is  divided,  formed  in  1849,and 
been  recentiy  proved  that  a  return  to  the  ori^nal  comprising  the  Yorarlberg  territory.  Area, 
6tra1n,ortoanin-cro88ing,asitistechnicallyterm-  987  sq.  m.;  pop.  108,800.  It  is  a  wdl- 
ed,  often producesresults the  mostextraorainaiy,  watered,  mountainous  tract  of  country,  pro- 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  improvemoit  effect-  dudng  abundance  of  fruit  and  wine,  but  lit- 
ed,  within  the  last  luilf  century,  on  liie  Ameri-  tie  grain.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine, 
can  race-horse,  by  the  new-old  £ngliah  blood  of  the  Bier,  the  Lech,  and  the  Bregenx. — ^The 
the  Sir  Arohy,  Messenger,  and  more  recent  capitalof  the  circle  of  the  same  namci  Br^genz, 
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or  Bregents^  is  dtaaied  on  Lake  OonstanoeL  hidtistrial  operations  of  his  father.    He  finaDy 

near  the  moath  of  the  Aach,  is  well  boilt^  ana  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 

has  considerable  trade.    Wooden  hooses^  readv  improvement   of  the  art   of  printing.     He 

made  for  the  Alpine  distriots  of  Switzerland,  changed  the  form  of  the  types  then  in  general 

and  vine-poles  for  the  vineyards  on  the  lake,  use,  and  in  other  respects  mtroduced  a  better 

are  exported  in  large  numbers.     Pop.  4,000.  taste  into  German  typography.    Some  of  his 

The  treaty  between  Austria,  Wlirtemberg^  and  innovations,  as  his  plan  of  printing  mnsic^ 

Bavaria  against  Bassia,  was  conoladed  here  geographical  maps,  and  portraits  with  movable 

Oct  12, 1860.    A  craiferenoe  tor  the  regnlation  types,  were  not  saccessfol,  but  he  rendered  im« 

of  the  na^Tfffton  was  held  here  in  Oct  1865.  portant  services  in  the  composition  of  type* 

BR£GUET,  Ani>AiffAw  Louis,  a  Swiss  watch-  metal,  and  the  constmction  of  presses.    He 

maker,  bom  at  NenfchAteL  Jan.  10, 1747,  died  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ^*  History  of  Printing,^' 

Sept  17, 1828.    He  established  a  mannfiustory  and  labored  for  several  years  on  a  more  elabo- 

in  PaHiB,  and  acquiring  a  high  reputation,  he  rate  work  on  the  same  sabject,  which  he  did 

wras  appointed  chronometer-imiker  to  the  navy,  not  live  to  complete.    His  printing-office  and 

member  of  the  bnrean  of  longitades,  and  at  last  foondery,  at  the  time  of  his  aeath,  were  among 

member  of  the  institnte.    Hu  podcet  chronom-  the  largest  in  Germany, 

eters^  marine  timepieces,  sympathetic  penda-  BREMEN,  one  of  the  4  free  cities  of  Ger- 

lams,  metallic  thermometers,  and  mechanism  many,  on  the  Weser.    Area  of  the  whole  Bre- 

of  telegraphs,  as  established  by  Chappe,  attest  men  territory,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  88,856, 

his  inventive  skill  and  industry.  comprising  a  country  population  of  19,480,  the 

BREHAB,  or  Bbthbb,  one  of  the  Sdlly  towns  of  Yegesack  and  Bremerhafen  in  the 

islands ;  pop.  2,500.  mainly  fishermen.    It  con-  Hanoverian  territory  with  a  population  of  9,289, 

tains  some  omidicai  remains.  and3remen  itself  with  a  population  of  60.087, 

HRllHAT,  a  small  island  of  France,  in  the  chiefly  Protestants.    Tlie  citjr  is  better  built 

English  channeL    It  is  about  8  miles  long  and  than  most  other  German  cities,  and  on  the 

2  iiules  broad,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  main-  site  of  the  old  fortress  are  delightful  pleasure 

land,  and  has  a  lighthouse  and  12  small  batteries,  grounds.    The  new  and  the  old  dty,  on  oppo- 

BREISGATJ,  an  old  division  of  Germany,  in  site  sides  of  the  river^  are  connected  by  2 

the  S.  W.  of  Swabia.    For  a  long  time  it  was  bridges.    Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are 

under  the  authority  of  the  counts  of  Breisadu  the  cathedral,  built  in  1050  oy  Archbishop 

It  was  afterward  added  to  the  Austrian  domin-  Adalbert,  with  a  tower  824  feet  high,  and  a 

ions,  and  in  1806  was  ceded  to  Baden.  Switzer-  vault  (BleikeUer)  which  has  the  property  of 

land,  and  Wtkrtemberg,  Baden  receiving  the  preserving  fi'ee  from  decompoation,  after  the 

largest  portion.  lapse  of  ages,  several  bodies  mterred  in  it ;  the 

BR£ISLAK,SGino2iB,  an  Italian  geologist^  of  church  of  St  Anscarius;  the  council-house^ 

German  parentage^  bom  in  Rome,  1748,  died  with   the   celebrated  wine-cellar  and   casks, 

at  Turin,  Feb.  15, 1826.    He  was  professor  of  called  the  rose  and  the  12  aposties.  filled  with 

physics  and  mathematics  at  Ragusa,  and  went  fine  hock,  some  of  it  a  centuir  and  a  half  old. 

to  Paris  to  study  natural  hist^ ;  published  at  one  time  valued  at  $8  per  glass ;  the  Roland 

Topogrqfiajiika  deUa  Campamia^  and  a  variety  statue,  the  public  square  called  the  ScMttingj 

of  geological  treatiaea,  and  oequeathed  his  min«  the  tiieatre,  the  post-office,  the  exchange,  ana 

enuogical  cabinet  to  the  Borromeo  £unily.  the  museum.    The  statue  of  Gnstavus  Adolphns 

BREITENFELD^  a  village  of  Saxony,  4  mOee  was  placed  in  one  of  the  public  squares  in  1856. 

from  Leipsic    Durmg  the  80  years'  war,  it  was  Among  the  public  buildingB  must  be  mentioned 

the  scene  of  2  Swedish  victories,  the  one  gained  the  commercial  schooL  the  2  orphan  asylums. 

Sept  7, 1681,  and  the  other  Oct  28^  1642.    A  the  new  infirmary,  tne  naval   academy,  the 

monument,  in  honor  of  the  first  victory,  has  institution  for  dei^  mutes,  the  normal  sdiool, 

been  erected  on  the  battiefield.  the  drawing  school,  the  KunithaXUy  the  observ* 

BREITHAUPT,  Joaghdc  Justcb,  a  German  atory  (founded  by  the  astronomer  Olbers,  a  na- 

evangeUcal  diving  bom  at  Nordheim  in  Hano-  tive  of  the  town,  to  whom  a  monument  was 

ver,  m  1658,  died  Karoh  16,  1782.    He  was  erected  in  1850),  the  dty  library,  and  the  gym- 

?rofeesor  of  theology  at  Halle,  from  1691  to  nasium.  There  are  11  printing  establishments,  8 
705.  He  wrote  several  hymns  of  remarkable  publishing  houses,  several  reading-rooms,  about 
beauty,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Moravians,  50  schools,  many  benevolent  institutions,  vari- 
and  through  John  Wesley's  admirable  transla-  ous  literary  periodicals,  and  a  number  of  politi- 
tions  have  passed,  with  various  mutilations,  oal  journals,  of  which,  the  Bremer  Z&itunff  and 
into  almost  all  hymn  books  used  in  the  U.  S.  the  WmeneiUmg  are  the  best  The  town,  how- 
BREITEOPE,  JoHAvxr  Gottlob  Immanusl,  a  ever,  is  chiefiy  important  as  a  great  commercial 
learned  German  printe^bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  emporium.  In  1857  Bremen  owned  271  ves- 
28, 1719,  died  Jan.  28, 17^4.  His  father  united  sels,  of  about  12,000  tons,  and  120  coasting 
the  business  of  bookselling  with  printing  and  and  lightering  vessels  of  4,000  aggregate  ton- 
type-founding,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  up  his  nage,  and  employed,  beside  2  steamers  which 
son  to  his  own  occupation.  The  latter  wished  ply  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  and  carry 
to  obtain  a  liberal  education^  but  while  ]^ursuing  the  mail,  over  100  vessels  under  the  flog  of 
his  college  studies  rendered  important  aid  in  the  Hanover  and  Oldenburg.    The  arrivals  in  1856 
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were  S,958,  and  the  deannoefl  8,110  TesBeU  townfli  it  oonqnered  a  nnmber  of 
The  interconne  with  the  United  States  forma  and  lArcmiaQ  porta,  enbdnlag  and  cfa 
a  principal  item  in  the  commercial  activity  of  by  fire  and  eword  the  wfaoM  of  Ckmrland  and 
Bremen^  the  ezporti  to  the  United  States,  dor-  or  livonia.  It  foonded  Riga  in  IISS,  took  part 
ing  the  year  ending  June  80, 1856,  amounting  to  in  the  c<mqaeBt  ai  Pnusia,  extorted  commendal 
$11,846,680,  and  the  imports  friMn  the  United  priyileges  from  all  ports  between  Bremen  and 
States,  in  the  same  period,  to  $10,281,461.  Amst^^m,  from  iki^aod  and  Ilande^^  and 
The  f^gregate  valne  of  imports  and  ezpMts,  snblected  to  its  control  a  large  sfanp  of  kmd  on 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  1857,  both  banks  of  the  Weser,  rinoe  then  called  Ibe 
amounted  to  $46,000,000.  Bremen  is  the  prin-  dachy  of  Bremen.  In  common  with  Hamburg 
eipal  contineDtal,  and  next  to  LiverpoM  the  it  purged  the  Korth  sea  of  pirates.  It  was  one 
greatest  European  shipping  port  for  emigrants,  of  the  earliest  cities  to  dedae  for  Protestantisra, 
ohiefly  to  the  United  States.  Their  number  but  reli«ons  dissensions  within  the  city,  look- 
was  in  1843,  9,844;  1844,  19,868 ;  1846,  31,-  ing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Galvinist  eroed,  and 
158;  1846,  32,872;  1847,  83,628;  1848,  29,-  finaDr  the  80.  years'  war,  brought  it  mider 
$47;  1849,  28,629;  1850,  26.838;  1851,  87,-  SwedSsh  and  afterward  under  HanoTerian 
493 :  1852,  58,551 ;  1853, '  58,111 ;  1854,  sway,  other  causes  conspiring  against  its  pros- 
76,875.  The  commercial  ascendency  of  Bre-  perity.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  dty 
men  is  further  promoted  by  the  practice  of  suffered  mudi,  the  Bremen  volimteer  militia 
the  merchants  of  sending  their  sons  to  establish  was  among  the  earliest  and  bravest  defenders  of 
tiiemselyes  in  foreign  countries.  Bremen  mer-  German  independence. — ^Bremen  has  one  Tote 
chants  enjoy  a  wond-wide  reputation  for  com-  in  the  larser  council  of  the  German  oonfed- 
mercial  genius  and  integrity.  The  Weser  be-  oration,  and,  together  with  Hamburg,  LAbedc, 
coming  too  low  from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of  and  IVankfort-on-the-Main,  one  vote  in  tiie 
all  efforts  in  dredging  it,  it  became  necessary  smaller  council  of  17.  The  le^dative  power  is 
in  1830  to  abandon  Yegesack,  which  since  the  Tested  in  the  senate,  which  is  composed  of  16 
16th  century  had  been  the  port  for  larger  yes-  members,  elected  for  life,  and  in  an  assembly 
iels,  for  Bremerhafen,  which  then  was  built  of  citizens  of  150  members.  The  executive 
on  territory  bought  of  Hanover,  and  in  1850-  is  represented  by  2  butgomasters,  who  are 
^  provided  with  a  grand  dock  and  basin,  members  of  the  senate.  The  present  burgo- 
at  a  cost  of  over  $1,200,000.  Bv  a  treaty,  con-  masters  are  Earl  fViedrich  Gottfried  lidbr, 
eluded  in  1853,  Hanover  undertakes,  until  whose  term  of  office  expires  Dec  81,  1861^ 
1863,  the  military  defence  of  Bremerhafen  at  and  Arnold  Duokwiia,  whose  term  exfores 
the  annual  rate  of  $2,500.  The  railroad  oon-  Dec  81, 1868.  The  latter  fbnotionary  is  also 
necting  Bremen  with  Hanover,  Berlin,  Dussel-  president  of  the  senate  for  the  year  1858,  his 
dor^  Cologne,  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  colleague  having  filled  tiiat  office  in  1857.  The 
was  finished  in  1850;  another  is  building  to  negotiations,  opened  with  a  view  of  indodng 
Bremerhaf^oi.  There  is  a  merchants' exchange,  Bremen  to  join  the  German  customs'  union, 
a  bank  of  issue,  a  discount  bank,  several  insur-  have  not  yet  been  successful.  Among  the  ro- 
ance  companies,  a  commercial  court,  and  public  cent  enactments  of  Bremen  is  a  law  pe^ed  Dec 
institutions  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  emi-  80, 1854,  in  favor  of  the  emancipntioii  of  the 
grants.  A  Lloyd  for  northern  Germany  {Nard-  Jews,  the  only  remaining  restrictiiGVi  being  that 
IMtUBcke  Lhya)^  after  the  plan  of  the  H^d  some  caution  shall  be  UMd  by  the  goyemment 
Autiriaeo  of  Trieste,  was  founded  in  1856.  before  granting  to  new  Jewish  residents  the 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  rights  of  citizemhip.  Estimate  of  the  budget  in 
than  in  any  other  German  port,  rividlkig  even  1857:  receipts,  $644,317;  expenditures,  $653,- 
English  and  American  constructors,  if  not  in  013 ;  public  debt,  $4,000,000  to  $4,500,000. 
swiftness  and  size  of  the  f  essels,  at  least  in  so-  BREMER,  a  new  county  in  the  oentral  part 
lidity.  Bremen  sulors  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  of  Iowa,  with  an  area  of  430  sq.  m.  The  di- 
and  the  captains  are  noted  for  their  skill  and  mate  is  said  to  be  healthy,  aifd  the  land  of 
good  sense.  Sugar  refineries,  iron  founderies,  good  quaTity,  wdl  watered,  and  abundaotly 
lard-boiling,  manufactures  of  oil,  soap,  and  sful-  supplied  with  timber  The  productions  in  1856 
cloth,  and  cotton-spinning,  are  also  carried  on :  were  2,090  tons  of  hay,  17,458  bushds  of 
in  the  manufecture  of  cigars  more  than  4,000  wheat,  116,516  of  Indian  com,  20,684  of  oats, 
persons  are  employed,  the  annual  exportation  18,827  ofpotatoes,  and  81,192  lbs.  o^  butter, 
exceedmg  800,000,000  cigars,  valued  at  $2,000,^  Capital,  Waverly.  Poi>.  in  1856,  8,228.  The 
000 ;  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  raw  tobacco,  county  was  first  settied  in  1848-'49.  Named  in 
of  which  the  importations  average  more  than  honor  of  Fredrika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  autboi^ 
24,000,000  lbs.,  tends,  however,  to  diminish  «sb,  who  spent  some  time  in  this  region  in  1850. 
the  production.— Bremen  was  founded  by  BREMEIL  Fbedbixa,  a  Swedish  novelist, 
Charlemagne  in  788,  and  endowed  with  a  bish-  born  near  Abo,  in  Finland,  in  1802.  Her  iami- 
opric,  and  in  1050  became  an  archiepiscopal  see.  ly  removed,  while  she  was  a  child,  to  the  prov- 
In  the  course  of  time  the  city  increased  in  inee  of  S<»nia,  in  Swedoi;  subeequently  she 
strength,  wrested  the  temporal  power  from  the  spent  some  time  in  Norway  in  the  house  of  her 
hands  of  the  church,  and  becoming  one  of  the  friend,  the  countess  Sonnerl^elm ;  officiated 
early  participants  in  the  league  of  the  Hanse  next  as  teacher  in  a  female  seminary  at  Stock- 
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bolm ;  and  afterward  travelled  extenslTelT'  fai    hat  was  defeated  at  Delphi  with  great  loss,  and 
Ctormanj,  £n§^d^  and  the  United  States.  Her   sabseapently  died  by  his  own  haiSi. 


norek  have  been  translated  into  English,  Ger-       BRENTA  (ano.  MedoaatA  or  Msduaeus  M€h 


peered  in  1850.    The  moat  eompkte  Gemma  The  oanal  of  Brentelle  oonneots  it  with  the 

eoUeotion  of  her  works  is  that  published  at  BaoohlglioneatPadna.  The  Brenta  Morta  oanal, 

Leipmo,  oomprislng  20  vols.,  from  1841  to  1858.  of  Brenta,  oalled  in  its  lower  oonrse  the  Brenta 

On  her  tonr  to  the  United  States  in  1850*'51,  Kagra,  reoeivef  its  waters  at  Dolo,  and  in  its 

Hiss  Bremer  was  reoeived  with  jp<eat  oordialitT',  torn  snpfdiee  the  Brenta  Kovissima,  which  com* 

and  the  work  which  appeared  from  her  pen  in  mnnicates  with  the  Brenta  iiTer  (here  called 

1858,  on  the  *^  Homes  of  the  New  World,"  was  Brenta  Knova)  near  Brondolo,  and  through  it 

evidently  written  nnder  a  strong  impnlse  or  grat-  and  its  conflnent,  the  Baeohig^ione,  enters  the 

itade  and  affisction.    This  work,  translated  into  Adriatio  alter  a  ooarse  of  90  miles. 

English  by  Miry  Howitt,  has  had  a  laiigecircnli^  BRJQ9TANO,  OuncBUs,  brother  of  Bettina 

tlon  in  the  United  States  A  Oerman  translation  Toa  Amim,  a  German  novelist  and  dramatist, 

appeared  ait  Leipsio,  1854r-'55.    Her  *^  England  bom  In  IVankfort-on-the-MaIn,  in  1777,  died  at 

in  1801"  Appeared  at  Altona  in  1863,  and  her  Asohaffenbnrg,  Jnne  28,  1842.     ^s  writings 

new   novei^  "Hertha,"  was   brought  ont  in  are  sparkling  and  brilliant,  bat  morbid  and 

1866.  eocentrio.    His  comedy,  P^nce  ds  Leon^  is  the 

BREMERHAFB^,  a  town,  ritoated  on  the  most  witty  and  amnsing,  and  his  OrHMdung 

estnary  of  the  Weser,  at  the  month  of  the  Prag$  the  most  powerlSal  and  comprehensive  oi 

Geeste,  in  the  Hanoverian  territory  ceded  in  his  plays.    His  smaller  works  are  readable,  ee* 

1837  to  Bremen  fer  the  acoommodatioa  of  peclaUy  his  O^tekkihie  wm  hra/cen  Sdap<vr  and 

large  vessels  connected  with  its  trade^  ti  garri-  ioh9nef^  Annerl  (Berlin,  1861).   His  fairy  tales, 

toned  by  Hanoverian  troops,  and  defend^  by  published  bv  Gnido  G^rres,  in  1848,  include 

tha  Hanoverian  fort  Wilhelm,  which  etimds  on  bis  satire  of  €hhelt  ffinkel,  vnd  €MkAeia,    In 

the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  oonsiBts  of  an  eoi\}anction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Achim  von 

OQter  harbor,  a  sluiced  dock,  and  an  inner  hut*  Amim,  he  publiBhed  a  coBeotion  of  German  na- 

bor.    An  establishment  was  opened  here  by  tional  aadpopolar  songs,  under  the  title  of  Iki 

the  authorities  of  Bremen,  in  1850,  which  ac*  Knab^n  Wunaerharn. 

oommodates  more  than  8,000  emigrants.    Pop,  BRENTFORD,  a  market  town  of  England, 

in  1856,  5,490.  and  the  nominal  capital  of  the  county  of  Hid- 

BRBMGARTSN',  a  circle  in  the  Bwfas  canton  dlesex.    It  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  is  con- 

of  Aargan,  and  a  town  ^  the  same  name,  on  the  nected  b  v  «  Inndge  with  Kew,  on  the  opposite 

Beuss.    Pop.  of  tiie  circle  18,100,  of  the  town  Mde  of  the  river,  and  stands  on  the  line  of  the 

1,800.     From  1798  to  1795  Lonis  Philippe  Great  Western  railroad.    The  river  Brent,  also 

lived  here  in  concealment  under  the  name  of  crossed  by  a  bridge,  divides  the  town  into  Old 

Oorbv,  while  his  sister  and  Madame  de  Genlis  and  New  Brentfonl.  Pop.  of  the  former,  6,058 ; 

foimd  refage  in  A  nunnery.  of  the  latter,  2,068.     Although  usoally  con« 

BRENBITZ,  a  village  of  ICoravia,  2  miles  sidered  the  county  town,  it  has  little  to  distm- 

#om  Znaym.    During  the  battle  of  Znaym,  in  gaish  it  as  snoh.    The  parliamentary  elections 

1809,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  archduke  are  held  here,  but  the  magisterial  business  of 

Chttrles.    The  imperial  porcelain  manofactory  the  countvis  transacted  at  Olerkenwell.  It  has 

of  Vienna  is  suj^ied  with  clay  from  this  vicinity,  some  trade,  whioh  is  fAcHitated  bv  the  Grand 

BRENNER,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  the  Jnnctiott  canai,  which  connects  with  the  Brent 

Tyrol,  between  the  Inn,  the  Aicha.  and  the  river.    The  town  is  indifferently  built,  mainly 

Adige,  6,788  feet  high.    The  road  from  Inn«  on  one  long  paved  street,  and  its  condition  fre- 

8prtu)k  to  Brizen  crosses  this  mountain  at  an  qnentlv  jocMes  the  appeUation  bestowed  upon 

elevation  of  4,650  feet  it  by  thepoet  Thomson,  of  *^  a  town  of  mud." 

BRSNNUS,  the   leader  of  the   Senonian  BRENTON,  Edwabd  Pklham,  captain  in  the 

Gauls,  who  dmated  the  Romans  at  the  AUia.  British  navy,  bom  July  18, 1774,  died  April  6, 

and  took  Rome^  882  B.  0.     Having  quitted  1889.    He  was  on  active  service  daring  the 

the  city  upon  receiving  a  ransom  for  the  capi-  war,  1798*1815.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  first 

tal,  he  returned  home  with  his  gold.    A  popn-  earl  8t  Vincent,  and  a  bulky  *'  Naval  History 

lar  legend,  however,  relates  that  another  army  of  %reat  Britain  from  1788  to  1822."    He  also 

appeaored  at  the  moment  the  gold  was  beiuff  founded  the  ^^  Children's  Friend  Society,^'  bv 

weij^ed,  defeathig  and  slaying  Brennus  and  whose  aid  hundreds  of  young  people  of  both 

his  followers. — ^Another  warrior  of  the  same  eexes  have  been  rescued  frt>m  want  and  vice^ 

name  was  ohief  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who  made  and  enabled  to  live  by  virtuous  exertion. 

an  irruption  into  Greece  and  Macedonia,  279  BRENZ,  Jobavbt,  a  Lntheran  reformer  of  the 

B.  0.    Maving  defeated,  in  the  following  year,  16th  centnry,  bom  1499,  died  1570.    He  was 

Ptolemy  Oerannus,  and  afterward  Bosthenes,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  j^/n^rnimfTia /9u«9i0iink 

the  Grecian  chief^  who  sncoeeded  the  Mace-  bearing  upon  the  oontroversy  with  Zwingli  and 

donlan  king,  he  invaded  the  south  of  Greece^  (EoolampadiiiByonthesubject  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
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per.  He  wflf  the  mort  retolnto  among  the  op-  eyprewiea.  Breeoia  lathe  seat  of  the  pmrindal 
ponentB  of  the  interdict  of  Oharlea  V.,  eecaping  government,  of  a  biahopric,  of  a  tnbonal  of 
death  only  by  retorting  to  flight  commeroe,  and  of  other  ooorts  of  law.  Xhsfe 
BRESCIA,  a  provinoe  of  Lombai:^,  boimded  are  Tariooa  charitable  institotiona,  a  tlwological 
K.  by  Bergamo  and  Tyrol.  W.  by  Verona  and  seminary,  2  gyimiaiaimMi  a  lyoeom,  a  botan- 
Kantoa,  8.  by  Oremonai  B.  by  Lodi  and  Ber-  leal  garoiuL  a  cabinet  of  antiquities  and  one 
gamo.  Area,  1,800 sq.  ol;  pqp.  850,000.  The  of  nafcoral  nistory,  an  agxiooltoral aodety,  ser- 
nrtility  of  the  soil  is  favorable  to  the  eholoest  era!  academies,  the  philharmonic  being  one  of 
prodnotiona.  and  one  of  the  most  important  the  oldest  in  Italy,  a  caono,  a  fine  theatre,  and  a 
branches  of  industry  is  the  trade  in  silk,  of  large  booth  oatside  of  the  town  for  the  annual 
which  1,000,000  pounds  are  annually  pro-  fiur^  period  of  great  activity  and  reioicinsL 
dnced;  the  numb^  of  silk  mannfantories  ia  Theveeklj^Joumalof  BresoiaiscaUed  GiomdU 
27,  and  of  silk  weaving  establishments  1,046.  detta pr<rvtncia Bntdana,  A  BomantanpUof 
About  T0,000  IbSi  of  very  superior  wool  are  marble  was  excavated  in  the  vidnity  in  1822. 
raised  annually,  and  there  are  not  less  than  Brescia  is  connected  by  railway  willi  Yerooa, 
45  woollen  manufactories,  40  manufhotories  of  and  other  Italian  cities.  The  town  is  sop- 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  18  of  cloth,  27  of  posed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etms- 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  12  of  hardware  and  cans.  After  the  foU  of  the  Roman  empire  it 
poroehun,  7  printing  establishments,  187  man-  was  pillaged  by  the  Goths,  andeventuallTpaas- 
n&otories  of  iron  and  other  metala  (Brescia  ed  into  the  hsnds  of  the  Franks.  Otbo  the 
steel  eqjoying  a  world-wide  reputation),  and  77  Qreat  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperisl 
of  fire-arms  and  weapons,  the  excellency  of  dty,  but  the  contests  between  the  Guelpbs  and 
which  gave  to  Brescia,  in  former  times,  the  the  Ghibellines  became  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
name  at  rArmata,  Gutter,  cheese,  wneat.  town.  Having  been  for  some  time  under  the 
inaise,hav,  flax,  chestnuts,  oil,  and  wine,  aflbrd  sway  of  the  lords  of  Verona,  it  fell  in  1878  into 
additional  elements  of  pnMperity.  The  trade  of  the  power  of  the  Milanese,  m  1426  it  was  taken 
the  province  isprindpallyoarriedon  intbe  c^h  by  Oarmagnola;  in  1488  bedeged  by  Pidnino; 
ital  of  the  same  name.— The  town  (anc.  Briana)  in  1509  it  surrendered  to  the  Frendi ;  in  1512  it 
has  a  po{>uLition  of  40,000,  and  is  situated  on  the  was  captured  by  the  Venetian  general  Grttti,  but 
rivers  Mella  and  Garza,  at  the  foot  of  a  hiH  The  eventually  liberated  by  Gaston  deFoix.  Subject- 
strong  cai^  on  tiie  top  of  the  hiU  was  in  former  ed  to  8  more  sieges  during  the  16th  century,  it 
times  called  the  foloon  of  Lombardy.  It  is  a  reioained  in  the  ^osseseion  of  Venice  xmtil  the' 
well-built,  pleasant,  and  animated  town,  notedfor  fall  of  that  republic  During  the  Napoleonic  era 
its  abundant  supply  of  fountains^  of  which  there  it  was  the  capital  of  the  denartment  o^  MeOa.  In 
are  not  less  than  72  in  the  streets  and  sauares^  the  revolution  of  1849,  tne  Breseians  rose  in 
beside  some  100  in  private  houses.  Tne  an-  arms  against  the  power  of  Austria,  to  whidi 
dent  cathedral,  and  the  other  churches,  contain  they  had  been  suMected  once  1814.  The 
many  puntings  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  town  was  bombsrdeo,  March  80,  by  Genersl 
The  new  cathedral,  or  Dttamo  NwmOy  was  begun  Haynau,  and  held  out  until  the  noon  of  April 
in  1604,  but  the  vaulting  of  the  cupola  was  only  2,  when  it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  to 
completed  in  1825.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  pay  a  rsnsom  of  $1,200,000,  in  order  to  avert 
chanih  of  Santa  Afra  is  ''The  Woman  taken  in  utter  destruction. 

Adultery,**  by  Titian.   There  are,  on  the  whole,  BBBSLAU  (Polish,  WMUm\  the  capita  of 

over  20  churches^  all  noted  for  their  treasures  Prussian  Silesia.    Pop.  in  1858, 127,000  Ondndr 

of  art   Among  the  remarkable  public  buildings,  ing  6,000  soldiers),  all  Protestants,  excqitiDg 

is  the  PaloMto  della  Loggia  ia  the  Fiaaea  Yeo-  9,000  Jews  and  87,000  Catholics.    It  is  situated 

ehia^  intended  for  tiie  town  hall,  the  beauti-  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Ohlan  witii  the 

fol  fii^ade  of  which  snflTered  much  from  the  Oder,  which  is.  navigable  from  Bredan  down 

bombardment  in  April,  1849.  The  Palazzo  Tod  for  huge  boats,  and  some  distance  up  for  amsller 

was  presented  to  the  town  by  Count  Tod,  and  ones.    It  is  the  second  dty  in  dae  and  impor- 

contains,  among   many  fomous  pictures,  the  tance  in  Prussia.    It  \a  connected  by  railway 

cdebrated  "  Saviour,"  by  Baphad.  The  picture  with  Cracow,  Warsaw^  and  Vienna,  witii  lieg- 

galleries  in  the  Palazzo  Averoldi,  Fenaroli,  Leo-  nitz,  Berlin,  Lei|>Bic^  with  Schweidnitz  and  the 

chi,  MartinecgOj  and  in  other  pdaces,  are  equd-  rich  manufoctunng  and  mining  districta  of  the 

ly  noted  for  their  artistic  attractions.    A  wnole  Riesengebirge.    The  Posen  rdlway  connecting 

street,  H  Cono  del  Teatro^  has  the  fronts  of  the  Breslau  directiy  with  the  Bdtio  was  opened  in 

2d  stories  decorated  with  scriptural,  myth<fbg-  1857.    It  is  an  important  emporium,  has  about 

ioal,  and  historicd  j^dntings.    The  Biblioteca  100   mercantile   establishments,  large  annud 

Quirinina,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  fiiirs,  and  is  the  most  condderabie  wool  maiket 

century  by  Cardind  Quirini,  contains  upward  in  the  world.    From  90,000  to  100,000  cwt  of 

of  80,000  volumes,  bedde  a  vast  collection  of  the  finest  Saxony  wool,  of  an  approximate  vdue 

curious  manuscripts  and  objects  of  antiquity,  of  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  are  add  annudty. 

The  most  unique  monument  of  Brescia  is  the  All  the  immense  agricultural,  manufacturing^ 

cemetery  (Campo  Santo^ihe  finest  in  Itdy,  andminerdproduceofUpper  and  Middle  Silesia 

built  in  1810,  consisting  of  a  semi-circular  area  comes  to  its  market;  u»  trade  in  cotton  and 

in  front,  surrounded  by  tombs,  and  a  row  of  linen  goods  being  over  $6,000,000,  in  metala 
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eree  19,000,000,  in  epirits  nearly  $2,000,000,  Bolefllaw,  independent  dukes  of  wliat  is  now  Bile- 
in  l>roaaoIoth,  glass,  paper,  flram,  ajestnfk  ria,  a  dty  charter  was  siyen  to  Breslan,  which 
wood,  and  minor  articles,  over  $15,000,000,  and  was  alreiEtdr  inhahited  bv  a  large  population  of 
in  coal  over  $4,000,000  annually.  In  the  dty  Ckrmans.  After  the  death  of  the  last-named  8i- 
itself  there  are  mann&otoriee  of  djed  goods,  leeian  dnke,  in  1886,  it  came  into  the  possession 
and  t>f  leather,  needles,  liquors,  refined  sugar,  to-  of  the  Bohemian  cngs,  and  with  Bohemia,  in 
baoco,  oU,  cotton,  linen,  fine  iron,  gold  and  dlyer  1526,  into  that  of  the  Austrians.  until  Frederio 
ware,  broaddotns,  IaooSi  earthenware,  straw  the  Great  wrested  it  fSrom  them  by  the  inyasioa 
hats,  beer,  yinegar,  d»3.  There  are  a  royal  bank,  of  1741,  and  the  7  years*  war.  like  all  Silesia, 
a  city  bank,  many  private  bankers,  an  exchange,  it  shared  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  Bohemia 
and  a  oommercial  court  The  town  is  well  buut,  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  Idth  centuries,  and  sue- 
and  has  a  ciroumfbrence  of  11  miles.  It  has  cumbed  in  2  attempts  of  the  citizens  to  make 
many  remarkable  buildinga  of  which  we  may  themselyes  independent  of  the  archbishops  and 
mention  St.  Elizabeth*s  cnurch,  built  about  the  patrician  fiimilies.  It  never  became  a  free 
1250,  with  a  tower  854  feet  high,  and  a  ode-  German  or  Hanse  town,  in  spite  of  its  commercial 
brated  organ,  the  church  of  lury  Magdalen,  importance.  It  early  embnuDed  the  reformation, 
with  2  towers,  the  Reformed  churd^  the  Oath-  In  1742,  the  first  peace  between  Frederic  the 
olic  cathedral,  with  many  monuments  of  the  Great  and  Austria  was  concluded  here.  In  1767 
18th  century,  the  ScmdUrohe^  the  church  of  St  the  Austrians  conquered  near  the  dty  a  weaker 
Dorotiiea,  the  BatManSy  a  fine  old  monument  Prussian  army,  but  were  driven  out  again  in 
of  ardiitectnre,  the  university  building,  the  the  same  year  by  Fredericks  viotorr  at  Leuthen* 
royal  palace,  Uie  new  hall  of  the  die^  the  In  1760,  Tauenrien  bravely  defended  the  town 
Jesuits'  coUege,  now  bdon^ng  to  the  univerd-  against  Laudon's  bedegingarmy.  In  1806-%  it 
tv,  the  reddence  of  the  prmce  ardibishop,  the  was  bdeaguered  bv  uie  French  under  Yan- 
theatre^the  palace  of  Uount  Henkel,  and  the  damme,  taken,  and  the  fortifications  demolidied. 
new  railway  depot  whidi  was  openea  in  1857.  In  1818,  the  kinff  of  Prussia  sent  out  hence  the 
The  market  place,  with  the  statue  of  Frederic  first  armies  for  the  war  of  independence  against 
the  Great,  and  the  Blncher  place,  with  tiiat  Napoleon.  In  1848  Bredau  was  an  important 
of  Blncher,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  streets  revolutionary  focus,  and  had  a  severe  street 
are  wdl  paved  and  broad,  with  granite  dde-  fight  with  the  Prussian  army,  Hav  2  and  8, 1849. 
walks,  ana  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  over  BBESSA,  or  Bbbssat,  one  of  the  Shetland 
60  lithographic  and  mudcal  establishments^  Islands.  It  simplies  Lerwick  with  peat,  and  the 
and  various  literary  magadnes  and  weekly  pub-  whole  of  Shetland  with  slates.  Bressay  sound, 
lications,  and  8  da&y  political  Journals  of  large  whidi  Hes  between  this  idand  and  the  main- 
droulation,  namdy,  the  BretHau&r  ZHtung^  the  land,  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Englidi  and 
SehleHsche  Zeitvng,  and  the  l^eue  Oderzeitung,  Dutch  herring-boats  and  whders. 
The  benevolent  institutions  are  more  numerous  BRESSANI,  Frakoesoo  Giuskpfb,  an  Italian 
and  better  provided  than  in  most  cities  of  Ger-  missionary  to  Oanada,  born  in  Borne,  1612,  died 
many.  There  are  4  gymnasiums,  80  grammar  in  Florence,  Sept  0^672.^  He  labored  during 
schools,  and  several  high  sdiools  fbr  boys  and  9  years  among  the  Murons,  when  he  was  cap- 
ffirk,  a  seminary  for  dasdcaL  and  one  for  popu-  tured  and  ill-treated  by  the  Iroquois,  and  after- 
lar  teachers,  an  ardiitectural  and  artistic  acad-  ward  sold  to  the  Dutch  and  kept  m  bondage 
emy,  and  a  univerdty  with  a  library  of  850,000  nntil  1644,  when  he  was  ransomed.  On  his 
▼olumes,  and  many  manuscripts,  in  the  win-  return  to  Itdy,  he  published  a  book  on  the 
ter  term  of  1857-58,  there  were  721  students.  Jesuit  misdonaries  in  Canada. 
Among  the  professors  who  have  acquhred  dis-  BRESSON,  Ohables,  comte  de,  a  French 
tinction  in  different  brandies  of  study  at  the  diplomatist,  bom  in  Paris,  toward  the  dose  of 
nniverdt^  of  Breslau  may  be  mentioned  Bit-  the  18th  century,  died  ^  his  own  hand,  in 
ter,  Themer,  David  Schmtz,  Ohler,  Nees  von  IS'aples,  Nov.  2,  1847.  Wb  fiither  was  one  of 
EsenbeciL  Schneider,  Passow,  Braniss,  Bo-  the  cmef  derks  in  the  department  of  foreign 
gndawsk^  Bredow,  and  Siebold.  There  is  affidrs^  and  he  early  entered  upon  the  same 
a  misdonary  and  a  Bible  Institution,  and  the  career.  During  the  restoration,  he  was  sent  on 
Leopold's  or  imperial  sodety  of  naturdists,  a  spedd  misdon  to  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
nnder  Eieser^s  direction^  has  its  seat  here.  Aitor  the  revdution  of  1880,  he  became  a  de- 
There  are  4  large  libraries  bedde  that  of  the  voted  and  confidential  servant  of  Lods  Philippe, 
nniversity,  with  perhaps  500,000  vohmies,  sev-  He  announced  to  th»  Swiss  republic  Louis  Phil- 
erd  small  but  valuable  picture  galleries,  a  numis-  Ippe's  acoesdon  to  the  throne,  was  then  first 
matic  cabinet,  18  hospitals,  and  4  orphan  asy-  secretary  to  the  legation  in  London,  and  was 
lums.  Schleiermacherwas  bom  here,  and  Bin-  delegated  to  communicate  to  the  providond 
oher  died  within  14  miles  of  the  dty. — ^Bredau  is  government  of  Belgium  the  deddons  of  the 
built  on  Slavic  territory,  the  origind  tribe  being  London  coitferencQ.  He  was  intrusted  by  Louis 
Poles ;  it  was  founded  about  1000.  When,  in  Philippe  witii  the  duly  of  explaining  tiie  dr- 
1168,  the  surrounding  territory  was  separated  oumstances  which  prevented  the  duke  of  Ne- 
firom  Poland  by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  who  in-  mours  from  becoming  king  of  Bel^um.  and  ar- 
tervened*in  a  quarrel  of  the  sons  of  the  Polidi  ranged  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Louise  of 
dukeWrati8law,andmade2ofthem,E!6nradaad  Orleans  with  Leopdd.    Hewa8diarg6d'affiures 
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and  Afterward  ndnirter  in  Berlin*    In  18S4  he  BBETEUIL,  Louis  Ausubtb  is  Tohbeuxi^ 

was  made  aecretary  of  foreign  affiura,  and  after*  baron  de,  a  French  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
ward  sent  again  to  Berlin  as  ambassador,  Dur*  bom  in  1788,  died  Nov.  2, 1807.  He  was  min- 
ing this  emoassj,  in  1887,  he  ne^tiaied  the  ister  j^nipotentiarj  to  the  conrt  of  Cologne  in 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  the  prin*  1758;  ana  was  afterward  sent  anccessiyelj  to 
oess  Helen  of  Meoklenbnrg,  on  which  ooca-  RL  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  and  at  a  later 
uon  he  waa  created  neer  and  count  A»  peei^  period  to  Holland,  Vienna,  and  Naples.  Jr 
he  made  a  celebratea  speech  in  the  chamber  1788  he  became  a  member  of  the  govermnent^ 
sustaining  the  project  of  snrronnding  Paris  and  effected  variona  beneficial  changes  in  the 
with  fortifications.  In  1841  he  was  made  am*  management  of  the  national  prisons.  When  the 
bassador  to  Madrid,  where  he  baffled  the  En^ish  revolution  broke  out,  he  endeayored  to  moder- 
polic/,  and  brought  about  the  Spanish  marriages,  ate  its  violence,  and  to  save  from  the  fury  of  the 
namely,  of  the  duke  of  Montpenaer  with  the  multitude  the  magnificent  buildings  and  monu* 
infanta  Luisa,  younger  aster  of  Isabel  IL,  and,  ments  of  the  French  metropolis, 
as  the  result  of  the  former,  the  marriage  of  the  .  BRETHBElir,  Wnrra,  a  trannent  aect  <tf  the 
queen  herself  with  her  first  cousin,  the  In£uite  ISth  century,  an  outgrowth  of  that  remarkable 
Francisco  de  Assis,  No  children  bein^  ezpeoU  religious  entnusiasm  which  characterized  the 
ed  to  result  from  the  queen^a  marriage^  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  and  the  begizming  of  the 
succesuon  to  the  Spanish  throne  was  thus  held  15th  century,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
open  to  the  duke  of  Montpensier  or  to  his  doi*  culminated  about  that  time.  The  White  Breth- 
scendanta.  For  this  negotiation  Bresson  was  ren  first  i^peared  in  the  Italian  Alps,  and 
created  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  das^  were  headed  by  a  priest  of  uncertain  origin, 
Becalled  to  Paris,  he  was  ambitious  to  rec^ve  probably  a  Spaniard,  though  some  eay  he 
the  embasqr  to  liondoiu  In  this,  however,  he  was  a  Proven^  and  others  even  that  he  was 
was  disappointed,  Louis  Philippe  sending  him,  a  Scotchman.  Whoever  he  waa,  lie  seemed 
in  1847,  as  ambawador  to  Naples.  The  king  of  to  have  been  willing  to  u^nore  himself,  for  he 
Naples,  whose  hope  of  secunnf^  the  hand  oif  %  daimed  to  be  the  prophet  Mas  recently  returned 
Spanish  princess  for  one  of  his  brothers  had  from  a  couple  of  thousand  years'  sojourn  in 
been  frustrated  by  the  negotiations  of  Bressoui  Paradise.  He  and  his  followers  were  arrayed 
received  him  in  the  most  offensive  and  vindio-  in  white  (whence  their  name),  and  carried 
tive  spirit,  and  theaSront,  preying  upon  a  mind  around  large  crucifixes  from  which  &  bloody 
alreaay  smartiufp  under  the  numiliation  inflicted  sweat  appeared  to  exude.  He  cliumed  that  it  was 
upon  it  by  Lonis  Philippe  in  withholding  from  his  mission  to  aimounce  the  speedy  destruction 
him  the  London  embassy,  had  such  an  effect  of  theworldbyanearthquake.  He  commenced 
upon  him  that  he  killed  himself.  his  prophetic  ministrations  in  Lombardy,  and 
BREST,  a  fortified  town.  870  miles  W.  &  W.  thence  extended  them  to  the  ligurian  AlpsL 
from  Paris,  in  the  French  aepartment  of  finis-  So  sreat  was  his  success  that  he  entered  Genoa 
tdre.  on  the  coast  of  France,  the  chief  station  at  the  head  of  5,000  followers.  From  Genoa, 
of  the  French  marine^  and  one  of  the  first  mili«  the  enthusiasm  rolled  like  a  wave  to  Looe^ 
tary  and  naval  ports  m  Europe.  Including  its  Piaa.  and  Florence,  till  its  progress  waa  airested 
suburb  Becouvrance,  it  isabout  8  miles  in  circuit  by  the  discovery  of  the  imposture.  The  whole 
and  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  planted  with  transaction  occupied  but  a  few  months.  He 
trees.  Itsouter  harbor  is  unsurpassed  for  safety,  prescribed  and  practised  mortification  and  pen- 
and  is  exceeded  in  extent  only  by  those  of  Cour  anoe  with  great  rigor,  and  endeavored  to  per- 
stantinople  and  Bio  Janeiro,  It  communicates  suade  to  a  renewal  of  the  ^holy  war.  Clement 
with  the  sea  by  a  single  lon^  and  narrow  pas-  YL  had  (1849)  opposed  such  enthusiastic  pro- 
sage,  divided  b^  a  rock  in  its  centre,  so  that  cessions,  whioahaabeoi  for  some  time  in  Tcgu& 
vessels  are  obliged  to  pass  immediately  under  The  church  began  to  see  that  they  were  more 
the  batteries.  Its  inner  harbor  can  accommo-  potent  with  the  people  (f6r  they  were  generally 
date  60  frigiU^s,  and  is  inost  strongly  fortified*  resorted  to  in  time  of  some  great  public  ca- 
Brest  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  lamity,  as  the  black  death,  wmch  swept  over 
which  are  connected  by  steep  streets,  or,  where  £urope,1848}  thanitaownprayersandofiBbe^and 
the  declivity  is  most  rapid,  only  by  stairs.  The  Boniface  IX.  put  an  end  to  tiie  movement,  by  or- 
prison  for  galley  slavea  is  the  largest  in  France,  deringthe  leader  to  be  i^prehended  and  boned, 
containing  about  8,000  convicts.  Ithaaanaval  BBETHBEN  AND  GLEBES  OF  THE 
achool,  communal  college,  puUie  library,  and  COMMON  UFE,  a  religious  order  which  qprang 
botanic  garden.  Brest  was  first  rendered  for^  up  in  the  Ketherlflu:ida  near  the  close  of  the 
midable  by  Cardinal  BioheUeu,  and  in  1694  it  14th  century,  led  by  Gerhard  de  Groot.  It  was 
withstood  a  combined  attack  of  the  British  fleet  divided  into  2  classes^  the  lettered  and  the  illit- 
and  army.  Municipal  pop.  41,612 ;  total  pop*  erate.  The  first  olaas  was  mainly  composed  of 
with  mintary  and  convxcta^  61,160.  Entrances  the  clergy,  who  gave  themselves  to  study,  and 
of  vessels  in  1858,  951,  with  12,470  tons ;  clear*  copying  books,  while  the  aecond  class  en^iged 
ances  only  2  vesselB,  with  194  tons,  all  others  in  in  manual  labor.  They  lived  in  common,  so 
ballast.  Fntrancea  of  coasting  vessels  in  the  lar  asposseadons  were  concerned,  thou^  tliey 
same  year,  1,612,  with  58,854  tona;  dearapoeSi  inhabited  separate  houaea.  They  were  aano- 
8,901,  with  89.104  tons.  tioned  bj  the  council  of  OooBtance  in  the  15th 
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oentnry.  There  ymee  booses  also  A>r  tiCsters 
of  the  order.  This  order  is  frequently  oonfoondp 
ed  with  the  Begmns  and  Lollards,  They  lived 
under  the  role  of  Anin^istitte.  To  them  ire  owe 
the  preservation  of  many  yaloable  mannscripts* 
BRETHREN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS,  an  order  establidied  at  Rheims  by 
the  Abb6  de  La  Salle  in  1679,  and  sanctioned  by 
Benedict  XIIL  in  1725, 6  yesrs  after  the  death 
of  the  founder.  The  olnect  of  the  order  was  to 
provide  instmction  fbr  the  pooler  classes  of  the 
population,  and  hence  the  name.  The  members 
of  the  order  take  upon  themselves  the  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedienee.  These  vows 
are  first  taken  for  8  years  ocl^,  and  then  re- 
newed for  life  by  those  who  desire  to  remain  in 
the  order.  Their  costume  is  a  ooaise  black  oas* 
Bock,  and  a  small  oollar  or  band  around  the  ne<d:, 
for  liie  house,  and  a  hooded  cloak  and  a  wide 
hat  for  out-door  purposes.  Their  diet  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  Their  teaching  is  mainly  mdi* 
mentary,  although  in  some  of  their  schools 
Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics  form  part  of 
the  course.  Priests  may  be  admitted  to  the 
order,  but  no  member  may  become  a  pries^  and 
lest  they  should  aspire  to  that  dignity,  the 
brethren  are  forbidden  to  sta4y  Latin  nnUi 
Teaching  the  age  of  80.  In  1688  the  order  was 
introddoed  into  Psris.  In  l79d|  they  refiised 
to  take  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution,  and 
were  driven  from  their  houses,  and  debaned 
the  exerdae  of  their  fonctionSk  At  the  peace 
of  1801,  they  returned  to  their  schools,  and 
soon  spread  themselves  again  over  France^ 
whence  they  extended  into  Italy,  Corsica,  Cay- 
enne, Belgium,  and  Algiers.  They  are  exempt 
from  military  duty  in  France.  In  1880,  in 
the  revolution  of  July,  the  persecution  which 
fell  upon  the  Jesuit^  siso  visited  them.  The  aid 
of  government  was  withdrawn.  At  Uiat  epoch, 
they  opened  evening  schools  for  adults,  wherein 
they  received  and  taught  mechanios  sod  other 
poor  laborers,  who  had  no.  time  to  devote  to 
learning  in  the  day.  The  brothers,  of  the 
Christian  schools  have  modified  their  instruc- 
tion from  time  to  time,  to  make  it  meet  the 
wants  of  the  dasses  whom  they  teach.  Thus, 
in  1881,  geometry  in  its  application  to  linesr 
drawing  was  introduced  into  their  course.  The 
followingtable  shows  the  oondUaon  of  the  order 
in  1856: 


N*.flr 

Bnihrao. 

School!. 

N«.oC 

Pranee, 

869 
89 
84 
18 
81 
16 
18 

4 

8 

8 

\  ■ 

■18 

190 

818 

157 

188 

188 

88 

89 

8 

9 

18 

8T 

88 

89 

89 

80 

10 

4 

8 

1 

8 

858,816 

10,799 

6,848 

Belciom, 

Savoy, 

Piedmont, 

Papal  States,.... 

Canada, 

TJnltedStatee,.. 

Levant, 

Prnasia, 

Kab^a, 

Switzerland, 

Xndaad... ..... . 

<S045 

4,406 

8,448 

6314f» 

1,795 

608 

840 

88S 

81 

Total, 

8S7 

6^688 

1,600 

800^816 

•  ISTo.  «f  papUa  in  the  U.  &  lA  1868,  alMBt  S^WO. 


The  brethren  of  the  Christian  schools. are 
sometimes  improperly  called  the  "Christisn 
^Brothers."  •  The  latter  are  a  branch  of  the 
former,  and  have  nearly  the  same  rule  and  ob* 
Ject^  but  form  an  independent  order^  They  are 
very  numerous  in  Ireland. 

BRETHKEN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT,  a  sect 
which  sprang  up  on  the  upper  Rhine  near  the 
elose  of  the  18th  century.  They  are  frequently 
confounded  with  the  Lollards,  Beguards^  or  Be- 
gnins.  They  held  that  the  universe  was  a  di- 
vine emanation ;  that  man,  so  iar  as  he  gave 
himself  to  a  contemolative  ILfe,  was  a  Christ,  snd 
SB  auch,  free  from  law,  human  or  divine  (Ro- 
mans viiL  2, 14).  Hany  edicts  were  published 
against  this  sect,  but  they  continued  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  a 
society,  founded  in  France  near  the  dose  of  the 
12th  century,  whose  members  pledged  them* 
selves  to  give  a  third  part  of  their  revenues  to 
procuring  the  redemption  of  Christians  who  had 
fallen  captive  to  the  infidels,  and  were  in  Mo- 
hammedan slavery.  It  was  established  by  John 
of  Hatha,  a  Parisian  tl^eologian,  and  Felix  de 
Y*&loifl 

BR£TIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  on  the 
Paris  and  Orleans  rsilway.  The  French  king 
John,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  in  1856,  regained  his  freedom  bv  a 
treaty  between  France  and  England,  concluded 
at  this  ^ace  in  1860. 

BRETON,  Jean  Bafhstx  Joseph,  for  a  long 
tame  the  oldest  Journalist  and  stenographer  ci 
France,  bom  in  raris^  Nov.  18, 1777,  died  Jan. 
6, 1862.  His  public  career  was  nearly  parallel 
with  r^resentative  government  in  France.  He 
was  present  as  stenographer  at  the  session  of 
Aug.  10, 1792,  when  the  power  psssed  from  the 
hsnds  of  an  individual  to  those  of  an  assembly; 
and  of  Deo,  2, 1851,  when  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  an  assembly  to  those  of  an  individuaL 
His  services  were  also  in  constant  requisition  at 
the  courts  as  an  interpreter  for  Englisii,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  suit- 
ors. He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  jDm- 
tUrnnairs  de  la  wr¥>er9atMn^  and  among  other 
papers  wrote  the  article  on  stenography, 

BRETON  LANGUAGE  (Fr.  Ba»  BreUm\ 
properly^  BasiziJ)  Lakouaok^  or  language  of  the 
^rmsts,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  family,  constitute 
ing  with  the  Welshits  Cymric  branch.  The  sub- 
dialects  of  this  language  are  those  of  L4on,  Tr6- 
guier,yannes.andComonaiIlesi  Ithasbeenmore 
modified  by  toe  Latin  than  other  Celtic  tongues, 
owing  to  uie  lenath  of  Roman  domination ;  it 
was  also  modified  by  settlers  from  Britain  in  the 
8d  and  4th  centuries.  It  employs  Roman  letters, 
some  of  which  (a,  3,  d^s,j^^,^f,  Z,fn,n,«,|»,r, 
8^  ^  tc,  v)  sound.as  in  the  andent  Latin,  others  (h^ 
f0,  s)  as  in  EngiUsh,  2  (y,  and  the  combination  eKj 
as  in  French,  and  the  combination  c^\  like  the 
German  ch  Tstron^  guttural) ;  I  and  n  are  some- 
times what  tlie  French  call  mouUUy  andnis  some* 
times  nasal;  i^isalsonsed  as  a  vowel;  the  diph- 
thongs are  genuine  and  distinct.    Some  initaato 
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of  noQBs  and  of  rerbs  are  altered  ftfteriliefiiMb  BSETBCHNEIDSR,  Bmanaxm  GoTttBOED, 

of  the  preoeding  wordfl^  tIjs.  :  (  to  «  and  p^BB  %  German  writer,  bom  st  Geray  in  Saxon j, 

Ma  ^Lat  haeuhtt).  or  vdt^  the  stick;  I;  to  ^,  e%  March  6, 1789,  died  near  PIlBeii,  in  BohemiJ^ 

aa  1»  (oofiu),  or  erhi^  the  dog ;  her  fywru^,  mtr  Nov.  1, 1810.    Entering  the  army  in  eaij^  iife^ 

ger^  a  dty ;  i{  to  1^  c;  ^  to  te,  wy  m  to  «,  aa  he  became  a  prisoner  of  the  French.    He  ob- 

mamm  (mater),  or  tamm^  the  mother;  l>  to  (,  tained  an  official  employment  in  Naaaan;  but 

/,  aa  penn,  head,  tri  fm,  8  heads;  t  to  d^  s;  a  his  office  being  aappresBed,  he  nndertook  in 

to  s.    The  definite  article  has  8  forms,  ann  be*  1778  adventoroua  travels  through  France,  HoU 

fore  Towels  and  before  dytij  t^dl  before  ^  or  land,  and  Kngiand.   Hisaoooontof  thisjonmej 

eyeryirhere  else ;  the  indefinite  article  alao  va-  was  afkerward  translated  and  published  in 

rieS|  euroLeul^  ewr,  in  the  same  pomtions  as  the  ^*  Blackwood's  Kagazine.''    Among  his  many 

definite.   Both  are  thna  nsed  in  me  singolar  and  productions  is  the  '^^HoRible  Stoxy  of  the  Deatb 

Slval  sense.  The  geniiiTe  is  denoted  by  s^  the  of  yoimg  Werther,**  in  which  he  ridiculed  the 
atiye  by  *^  in  both  nnmbeis.  The  plural  ia  Wcrthensm  thgn  preyalent  in  Gcnnany. 
made  by  auffixiog  ou  or  iou  (ai9a^<m^  winds;  BBETSGHKEIDEB,  EL^bl  Gottueb,  a  Ger- 
Ms0^i0ii,  warsV  or  «0f^  aei^  m  (l»fim-0fi,  ring-  mantheologianybomatGer8dor£Feb.ll,  1778^ 
ers ;  Uwi-edy  animals ;  MUredren^  stars).  IrrQgu-  died  at  Gotha,  Jan.  88, 1848.  He  oecame  general 
lar  are :  Brevtad,  plural  Bremu i^oBkoum^  bcoe^  superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1810,  and  waa  ap- 
a$tem^  bones;  mob,  son,  plural  n^ijnen^  There  pointed  superior  councillor  of  the  consistoiy  m 
are  8  genders,  masculine  and  feminme.  The  1840.  With  an  eminently  rational  mind,  he 
comparative  degree  is  formed  *b7  ce^h,  thus,  constructed  his  theological  qrstem  formally  ac- 
iaine^  more  b^utifal ;  the  superktire  by  pre-  cording  to  lof^cal  rulea,  and  sympathized  neither 
fixing  the  tftide,  thus,  or  e^ha&ra,  most  bewiti-  with  toe  q>ecu]ationa  of  Bchleiermacher  and 
foL  The  numerals  srenunan.  1 ;  daou,  8;  tri^  Hegel,  nor  with  the  sentiments  which  prompt- 
8;  jpMNir,4;  femp,  0 ;  4^kouee%  6;  9eiMf  7:  ^  ed  pietism,myBtidsm. and  German  Oathohdan. 
8;  ndo^  9;  <Z2ifc,  10.  The  ordinals  are  made  by  His  principal  work  is  a  *^ Handbook  of  D<«> 
suffixing  ^  (trwedf  8d,  &o.) ;  these  are'irregu-  matics,"  which  haa  had  many  editions.  Among 
lar :  henta^  Ist ;  eU,  8d.  The  personal  pronouns  his  other  numerous  works  are  aerial  religious 
arem^,I;  t^lhon;  Asii,he;  A^she.  Theter-  novels.  He  published  valuable  editions  of  the 
minations  of  the  verbs  are,  ann  for  I,  ss  for  thou,  works  of  Oalvin,  Beza.  and  Melanchthon.  His 
the  radical  for  he,  ahe,  it,  amp  for  we^  it  for  autobiography  waa  puUished  in  1858. 
you,  <mt  for  they;  thus,  r^-ann^  H^  t6^  t^  BREUGHEL.  I.  jPiokb,  the  first  of  a  ede- 
omp,  rd-itf  rd-imt—l  give,  thou  givest,  he,  she,  brated  fiunily  of  Dutch  and  flemish  painters, 
it  gives^  we,  you,  they  give.  The  past  tense  is  bom  near  Breda,  in  1610,  died  in  Bmsaels  in 
formed  by  u,  the  fotnre  by  intL  &o.  Each  verb  1570.  He  studied  with  Peter  Koeck,  travelled 
is  preceded  by  the  partide  a  beforo  nouns  and  through  portions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
pronouns,  by  S  (or  ^  kf^h)  before  adverbs,  land,  making  sketches,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Thero  are  8  anxiluiry  verbs,  viz. :  hSta,  to  be ;  Antwerp,  where^  in  16ol,  he  waa  made  a  mem- 
iaoutto  have;  (^ber^  to  do.  Thero  arosome  ber  of  the  academy.  From  the  whinwaca]  char- 
specific  prefixes.  The  syntax  is  free,  with  some  acter  of  his  sublects,  Peter  Brougjiel  has  been 
anomalies ;  thus,  the  8d  person  singular  of  a  verb  cslled  the  ^  drolL'^  He  nainted  vmage  festivals, 
may  be  joined  to  the  Ist  and  2d  persond  pro-  attacks  of  banditti  in  wild  landsciyes,  or  scenes 
nouns,  as  mi  arS,  which  is  J^ef^instead  ofgioe,  amons  the  gTpsies.  IL  Jan,  eldest  son  of  the 
We  subjoin  a  short  specimen :  .filbn  tdkijptf^mft  preceding,  commonly  known  as  ^Yelvet 
aioen  eon^  hoe^h  ano  heget  Bonetffiet ;  hterally,  Broughev'  either  from  his  habit  of  dresdng  in 
'*  Father  our,  who  is  in  heaven,  your  name  be  velvet,  or  fh>m  the  softness  and  delicacy  with 
sanctified.^'  Grammars  have  been  publii^ed  by  which  he  nainted  flowers^  bom  at  BtusmIs 
Rostrenen(1788),  Dumoulin  (1800),  Le  Gonidec  in  1586,  died  in  1648.  His  first  pictures  were 
(1888);  dictionaries  by  Bostronen  (1782),  Le  miniatures,  and  fhiit  and  flower  piecea,  but 
Pelletier  (1762),  Le  Gonidec  (1821).  after  a  tour  through  Italy  he  took  to  painting 
BRETON  DE  LOS  HEBREBOS^  Havubl.  landscapes,  which  aro  romarkable  for  exquisite 
a  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  at  Guel,  province  of  finish,  and  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  mi- 
Logrofio^  Dec.  19, 1796.  In  early  nfe  he  was  nute  figures  introduced  into  them.  He  rotnined 
in  the  army,  and  until  1840,  when  he  was  to  Flanders  with  so  great  a  ronutataonaa  a  land- 
keeper  of  the  national  library,  he  officiated  in  scapist,  that  artists  i^quenfly  applied  to  him 
various  public  offices.  He  is  tne  author  of  mis-  to  paint  backgrounds  and  other  accessories  to 
cellaneous  poetry,  his  satirical  poem  on  dramat-  their  pictures.  In  this  way  he  assisted  Bubens 
ic  elocution  being  conndered  one  of  his  best  in  the  celebrated  pictures  of  '^  Adam  and  Eve 
efTorts.  As  a  wnter  for  the  stage  his  lively  inParadiscL^^  "The  Four  Elements,^  and  ^Yer- 
and  facile  pen  gained  him  the  title  of  the  tunmus  and  Pomona,"  the  figures  of  which  were 
**  Spanish  Engine  Scribe."  He  produced  moro  painted  by  the  latter.  IH.  Petcb  the  younger, 
than  150  plays,  partly  original,  partly  adapta-  brother ofthe preceding, called** Hell Broughel," 
tions  and  translations  from  the  French,  and  from  the  diabolical  character  of  his  sutjecU, 
wrote  several  tragedies,  one  of  which,  the  **Her-  bom  about  1569,  died  in  1626.  His  pictures 
ope,"  was  received  with  &vor.  A  complete  generally  ropresent  scenes  in  which  devils, 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1860.  witches,  sorcerers,  or  robbers  play  a  oonspicu- 
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oms  part    One  of  bis  moet  ftmoiu  works  is  tbe  zeriand.    It  has  a  population  of  2,810,  mostly 

**  Temptation  of  8t  Antlionj."  engaged  in  'watchmaking,  the  mannuotore  of 

BREVE,  (Lat  brwis^  abort),  in  mnno,  a  note  lace,  and  working  in  metals.    In  the  yioinity  is 

of  the  8d  degree  of  length.   It  is  half  the  length  a  bed  of  ooal,  snppoaed  to  be  the  fossil  relio  of 

ciihelongOf  or  long,  which  precedes  it,  and  one  a  forest  which  was  swallowed  np  dnring  an 

qnarter  the  length  of  the  maxima^  or  greatest  earthqnake,  September  18, 1856. 

note  of  all,  which  is  the  longest  used.    With  BREWER,  AmnoNT,  an  English  poet  in  the 

these  two  notes,  however,  it  has  almost  entirely  reign  of  James  I.    He  was  hishl j  esteemed 

passed  ont  of  nse,  the  modem  German  method  among  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  is  known  to 

of  designation  having  snbstitttted  the  semibreve,  have  written  6  plays.    In  one  of  these,  called 

a  note  properly  of  half  the  duration  of  the  *'Dngna>,  or  tlie  Ilye  Senses,"  OromweU  is  said 

breve,  as  nnitv,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  of  to  have  acted  when  a  youth  at  Cambridge, 

whole-note.    The  breve  was  formerly  much  BREWING,  the  manufacture  of  be^.    Graat 

used  for  choir  service,  and  is  generally  of  this  attention  is  paid  in  Emt^  to  the  selectioii 

formj  Oj-  ^  ^^  gnan  to  be  subjected  to  the  first  pro* 

BREVET,    a  French   term,    signifying   a  oess  in  brewinov  which  is  the  malting:    The 

royal  act  conferring  some  honor  or  privilege,  ttost  profitable  barley  is  the  rath,  which  is  the 

In  England  and  the  United  States  it  is  usually  earliest  ripe.    The  grain  must  be  fdlL  round, 

applied  to  military  rank,  and  imports  a  commis-  heavy,  and  sweet  and  of  uniform  quauty,  not 

sion  ffiving  a  nominal  rank  hi^^er  than  that  for  a  mixture  of  old  and  new ;  it  should  nave 

which  pay  is  received;  thus,  a  brevet  miyor  sweated  and  seasoned  m the  stack.  Othergraina 

receivespay  only  as  captain.  when  used  instead  of  bariey  should  be  selected 

BREVIARY,  a  book  containing  the  '*  canoni-  with  similar  care.    Any  grains  are  suitable  that 

cal  hours"  or  *^  divine  office"  which  the  Roman  contain  a  large  proportion  of  starch.    This  is 

Catholic  clergy  and  religions  are  obliged  to  re-  converted,  as  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  ifito  « 

dte  every  day,  and  which  was  formerly  said  by  fermentable  sugar,  that  resembles  cane  sugar, 

the  laity  likewise.    Hie  name,  derived  from  first  passing  through  the  stage  in  which  the  sub- 

the  Latin  hreeiariumy  hretiiy  is  supposed  to  have  stance  is  ^ed  dextrine,  and  ttom  this,  by  the 

been  given  because  the  office  now  in  use  is  an  action  of  diastase,  wfaicn  is  generated  in  the 

abridgment  of  one  much  longer.    The  origin  of  chemical  change,  it  becomes  sugar.     Malted 

the  breviary  was  different  in  different  parts  of  barley  yields  only  about  1  part  in  600  of  dias- 

the  church.    Thus  the  diocese  of  Antioch  is  tase,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  saccharify  2,000 

said  to  have  received  it  from  Diodoms  or  ¥lnf  parts  of  dry  starch.    This  action  of  diastase 

Tian,  that  of  Constantinople  from  St  John  takes  place  only  belowthe  boiling  point  of  water; 

Chrysostom,  that  of  Milan  from  St  Ambrose  fi^Hn  158^  to  167^  F.  is  found  the  most  &vor- 

(A.  X).  886).    Rome  obtained  it  probably  from  able  temperature.    By  the  fermentadon  of  the 

Pope  (xelasius  I.,  in  494,  and  the  churdies  of  sngar  the  alcoholic  portion  of  the  beer  is  ob« 

Spain  from  St  Leander.  bishop  of  Seville  about  ^  tained.    Thus  it  is  explained  why  those  gniuM 

620.    These  office  booKs  dififtred  greatly  both  which  contain  the  largest  quantitjr  of  starch  are 

frrom  one  another  and  from-  the  Roman  breviary  best  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  beer.    Malt- 

of  thQ  present  day.    In  the  course  of  time  they  ing  is  this  germinating  process,  in  which  the 

became  filled  with  legends  of  the  saints  of  very  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.    The  grun  ia 

doubtful  authenticity,  and  many  reforms  were  first  subjected  to  the  operation  called  steeping* 

attempted,  but  wiUiout  much  success,  until  Pope  This  is  effected  in  large  cisterns,  in  which  the 

Pius  V.  and  the  council  of  TVent  established  a  grain  is  covered  with  water,  6  or  7  inches  above 

uniform  office  for  the  whole  church.    This  was  its  surface.    Forty  hours  is  the  usual  period  of 

subseqnently  corrected  by  Clement  VIII.  and  this  operation.    If  the  water  in  this  time  Aowa 

Urban  VIIL,  and  is  ^e  one  now  in  use.    Before  any  symptoms  of  fermentation,  it  must  be  drawn 

the  council  of  Trent,  however.  Cardinal  Qui-  off,  and  replaced  with  fresh  oold  water.    It  is 

gnon  had  published  in  France  an  expurgated  and  completed  when  the  grain  has  absorbed  so  mudi 

amended  breviary,  which,  though  condemned  water,  that  it  is  folly  swollen,  and  is  easily  per* 

by  the  Parisian  &colty  of  theology,  was  ap-  forated  with  a  needle.    The  sain  in  weiij^ht  is 

proved  by  Julius  III.  and  Paul  TV.,  passed  often  47  lbs.  to  the  cwt  of  barley.    The  hquor 

through  several  editions,  and  for  many  years  is  now  drawn  ofl^  and  the  grain  is  left  to  drain 

was  generally  used  by  the  French  clergy.    Ld  fi>r  6  hours.    Hie  next  operation  of  the  malting 

the  Greek  church,  the  office  book  is  called  ra^is  process  is  that  termed  couching.    The  grain  is 

(order),  «»ooXoytoy  (dial),  or  rv^oXoyioy  (ooUeo-  thrown  upon  a  malt  fioor,  in  rectangular  heaps 

tion  of  prayers).    It  is  very  nearly  tiie  same  in  of  12  to  16  inches  in  depth,  called  conches,    hk 

all  the  monasteries  and  churches,  and  is  divided  this  condition  it  is  quite  dry,  but  in  the  course  of 

into  2  parts,  one  containing  the  morning,  the  a  day  it  begins  to  grow  moist  and  acquires 

other  the  evening  office.    The  psalter  is  in  20  a  temperature  10^  higher  than  that  of  the  snr* 

divisions,  called  fca3i<r/iara  (seats),  because  a  rest  roundmg  air.  It  gives  out  a  pleasant  firuitysmeU, 

or  pause  is  made  after  each  one.    The  Arme-  and  germination  begins  by  the  shooting  out  of  the 

nians  and  other  nations  have  breviaries  of  like  fibrils  of  the  young  roots  from  tiie  t$  of  every 

description,  grain.    This  takes  place  about  96  nours  afl:er 

BREVINE,  La,  a  parish  and  village  of  Swit-  the  removal  of  the  grain  fr^m  the  steep.    The 
TOL.  m.— 43 
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radimenti  of  tiie  ftitare  stem,  oiDed  by  tbe  kr  cbaraoker.    Thk  proecM  of  adiiiientioiiy 
nuJtstere  acroq>ira,  begin  to  appear  aboat  a  day  howerer,  is  strictly  forlndden  in  Great  Britain, 
after  the  germination  of  the  rootlets.    The  ger-  imder  heavy  penattiea  by  seveial  acts  of  parlia- 
uination  most  now  be  cheoked,  and  Hie  conoh-  ment.    The  liqaor  prodooed  by  mixing  the 
ing  be  Bucoeeded  by  the  flooring  operation,  different  aorta  of  ale  was  found  to  be  Tory 
which  is  merely  spreading  the  grain  more  thinly  strengthening,  and  became  popular  witli  the 
upon  the  floor,  and  taming  it  oyer  with  roades  laboring    dasses^    particidany    the   porters ; 
9  or  8  times  a  day.    The  depth  of  the  layer  hence  its  name. — ^The  brewing  process  proper, 
diminishes  each  tim^  till  it  is  at  last  redaced  to  like   the  malting,  consists   of  seyend  differ- 
only  8  or  4  inches.    Care  is  taken  that  the  tern*  ent  operations.    The  first  is  the  grinding  or 
peratore  shall  not  much  exceed  62^.    By  the  crashing  of  the  malt   to  a   coarse  powder, 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  emission  of  car-  This  is  best  done  between  rollers  of  cnsohsrdcn- 
bonio  acid,  the  tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  ed  iron.    The  mashing  process  socceeds  tluSb 
heat  considerably  beyond  this  point.   The  aero-  The  crashed  malt  is  shaken  into  largo  mash-tabs, 
^>ire  or  stem  shoot  creeps  along  under  the  containing  water  at  a  temperature  of  160^.    In 
husk  of  the  grain  from  the  end  at  which  it  sn^  these  it  is  thoroi:^ly  sdrred  up,  with  no  more 
peered  toward  the  other,  from  which  it  would  water  than  is  sufficient  to  completely  soak  die 
burst  forth  in  the  form  of  a  leaf^  if  the  process  malt    By  this  operation  the  sugar  is  parUaUy 
were  not  stopped;  but  when  the  shoot  has  dissolred,  and  what  starch  there  may  be  un- 
reached this  end,  and  the  duten  and  mucilage  changed  la  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
have  mostly  disappeared  from  the  srain,  and  diastase.     After  reposing  a  half  hour,  more 
this  has  become  white  and  crambly  like  meal,  water  is  introduced  at  a  temperature  of  104", 
the  flooring  process  is  terminated,  and  the  malt  raising  the  whole  to  a  temperature  of  about 
is  now  sabjected  to  the  last  process,  which  is  167^.    After  remaining  2  or  8  hours,  the  sweet 
kiln-drying.    The  couching  and  flooring  occupy  wort  is  drawn  off  into  a  lower  vessel  caaJled  an 
a  period  of  2  weeks  in  £nc^uid,  but  in  Scotland,  underback.    Great  care  is  required  in  runniog 
wnere  tiie  temperature  is  lower,  8  weeks  are  off  the  infusion,  that  it  shall  be  clear,  and  free 
sometimes  required.    The  griun  is  converted  from  any  mixtures  of  finely  divided  grain.    Its 
from  starch  into  sugar  as  the  acrospire  moves  color  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  mslt 
along  under  its  surface.    One  end  is  thus  atone  employed.    It  is  a  solution  of  the  saccharine 
time  mosUy  starch,  and  the  other  mostly  soger,  matters  principally,  the  macilaginous  and  redn- 
If  the  vegetation  were  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  ons  not  being  yet  dissolved.    Water  is  again 
stem  shoots  forth,  the  grain  would  soon  be  ex-  added  to  the  mash-tub  at  a  temperature  of  194% 
hausted  of  its  saccharine  properties.    In  the  which  is  immediately  reduced  oy  the  cool  malt 
drying,  the  malt  is  spread  m  a  layer  upon  the  to  176**.    Thb  is  drawn  off  and  mixed  with  the 
floor 'of  the  kiln  from  8  to  10  inches  deep^  and  first.    The  product  of  the  8d  solution  with 
kept  at  a  temperature,  till  the  moisture  is  mostly  water  at  Uie  boiling  temperature  is  not  mixed 
expelled,  of  about  90^,  which  is  afterward  in-  with  the  other  inftisions,  but  b  sometimes  em- 
creased  to  140°  or  more.    The  malt  should  be  ployed  for  wetting  new  malt^  or  it  is  used  for 
frequently  stirred  up  with  spades  during  this  making  small  beer.    Great  care  must  be  used  in 
process,  which  should  last  in  all  about  2  days,  introducing  the  water  into  the  mash-tub  at  the 
The'  malt  has  now  acquired  a  pale  amber  or  proper  temperature,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
brown  color,  and  is  freed  frx>m  the  roots  and  whether  the  high  temperature  of  194''  at  wMdi 
acrospir^  which  have  become  brittle,  and  being  the  water  of  the  second  mashing  is  introduced, 
broken  off  in  the  stirring,  are  separated  by  sift-  is  not  attended  with  the  ix\jurious  effect  of  ren- 
ing.    The  grains  are  round,  of  a  sweetish  taste  dering  the  starch,  albumen,  and  gluten  with 
ml  agreeable  smell,  and  are  full  of  soft  flour,  which  it  first  comes  in  contact  insoluble;  though 
The  bulk  is  greater  than  that  of  the  original  this  temperature  is  inunediately  reduced,  as  al- 
bariey,  bat  the  water  gained  in  the  steeping  is  ready  mentioned.    Even  the  temperature  of  the 
all  expelled,  and  a  loss  of  weight  is  incurred,  surrounding  atmosphere  materially  influences 
amounting  to  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  by  waste  the  resolt  of  the  operation.    Ingenious  machines 
and  cleaning*    The  variety  of  color  is  due  to  have  been  contrived  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
tjhe  greater  or  less  dm^ee  of  heat  employed  in  •  of  masher  and*attemperator.    Descriptions  of 
the  drying.    These  distinctions  of  color  con-  these,  with  fuU  details  of  the  manufacture^  are 
tinue  through  the  brewing  into  the  liquors  pro-  given  by  Dr.  Muspratt,  in  his  work  on  chemistiy ; 
dnced,  giving  to  them  those  peculiar  properties  Dr.  Ure  also  treats  the  sul^ect  very  fully.     The 
which  cause  them  to  be  distinguiahed  aa  ale,  strength  of  the  worts,  or  the  proportion  of  sao« 
beer,  and  porter.    Ale  is  made  Irom  tiie  palest  charine  matter  they  contain,  must  be  accurately 
malt ;   porter   from  the  brownest,  which   is  ascertained,  that  an  article  of  uniform  quality 
partially  charred  and  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  may  be  obtained.    This  is  done  by  the  use  of  a 
The  same  effect  is  produced  by  mixing  with  variety  of  hydrometer,  which  is  called  a  saccha- 
the  stroufler  liquor  made  of  pale  m^t,  the  rometer.    By  means  of  this,  different  worts  are 
darkest-colored  malts,  or  of  using  these  together  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  to  produce  the 
in  mixtures  called  grists,  while  the  agreeable  desired  strength.    The  next  process  is  boiling, 
taste  is  imitated  by  introducing  quasaia,  cocoa-  This  is  done  in  large  copper  vessels,  ftimished 
las  indifius,  or  other  bitter  iubstanosa  of  simi-  with  steam  valves^  which  are  oontirived  to  retam 
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fbe  tteam  at  a  tempentore  somewhatbigber  than  barm  th^  state  of  the  apenJdon  is  inclioated,  and 
212^  In  this  prooefls  the  hops  are  introdaoed,  this  is  regulated  hj  its  removal  at  the  proper 
and  the  boilizig  of  the  miztore  is  oontinned  time  and  in  proper  qnanttty,  and  by  suitable 
with  frequent  stirring^  effected  by  means  of  a  control  of  the  temperature.  The  fermenting  is 
rod  paasing  through  a  stuffing  box  at  the  top  of  oontinued  in  England  from  24  to  86  hours,  and 
the  vessel,  and  carryiuff  at  the  lower  end  a  hori^  in  Sootland,  at  a  slower  rate,  from  6  to  12  dayi^ 
aontal  bar,  the  whole  being  moved  around  by  which  renders  the  further  fermentation  in  casks 
maohineiy.  By  tlie  boiling,  the  liquor  is  con-  unnecessary.  The  head  of  froth  is  finally  beaten 
oentrated,  the  albumen  or  mucilage  is  ooagulat*  down  and  mixed  with  the  wort  before  all  the 
ed,  and  the  glutinous  matter  is  rendered  insolu*  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol ;  and  in  order  to 
ble  by  combining  with  the  tannin  of  the  hops,  anticipate  the  acetous  fermentation,  which 
The  proper  use  of  the  hops  depends  upon  a  would  soon  ensue,  as  also  to  retain  the  alcohol, 
thorough  knowledffe  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  aroma  of  the  hop,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  beer,  and  its  rcuiations  to  the  season,  the  time  solution,  the  beer  is  drawn  off  into  large  caalca 
it  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  climate  for  which  it  is  or  *'  rounds,"  in  which  it  is  frurther  formated 
designed.  The  exact  qualities  of  the  hops,  also,  and  deansed.  The  frothy  matters,  consisting  of 
^omd  be  well  understood.  More  hops  are  re-  the  particles  of  yeast  puffed  out  by  the  carbonic 
quired  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  and  difflar-  acid,  which  is  liberated  and  mixed  with  them, 
ent  varieties  of  hops  are  selected  for  different  slowly  flow  over  by  the  bung  hole,  and  the  casks 
varieties  of  beer.  A  general  rule  in  England  are  kept  full  by  adding  fresh  supplies  of  ale. 
fi>r  the  stronger  kinds  of  ale  and  porter  is  to  Isinglass,  dissolved  in  sour  beer,  is  sometimes 
allow  1  lb.  of  hops  for  every  bushel  of  malt,  added  to  hasten  this  deanung  process.  It  fines 
but  for  common  beer  not  more  than  i  this  quan«  the  liquor,  by  forming  at  the  sur&ce  a  scum  or 
tity  of  hops  is  often  allowed.  In  consequence  web,  which,  as  it  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
of  the  boiling  causing  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  carries  with  it  the  different  fioating  impurities, 
the  aromatic  constituents  of  the  hops,  different  In  this  final  *^  attenuation''  all  muddiness  is  re- 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  collecting  moved  from  the  liquor,  whidb  becomes  clear  and 
and  condensing  thes^  as  thev  escape  with  the  transparent,  and,  if  skilfully  managed,  with 
stoam,  or  for  substituting  fbr  the  hope  an  extract  some  saccharine  matter  left  not  converted  into 
prepared  from  them.  This  portion  of  the  pro-  alcohol,  and  yet  not  so  much  of  this  as  to 
cess  is  probably  still  susceptible  of  great  im-  give  to  the  liquor  a  maw^h  sweet  taste, 
provements. — The  next  process  is  straining  of  From  the  deansing  casks  the  liquor  is  transfer- 
the  worts.  This  is  done  by  passing  them  through  red  to  the  great  store  vats,  or  to  the  barrels  in 
ft  cistern  called  a  hop-back,  which  has  a  metal-  which  it  goes  to  the  consumer. — ^Pale  Indian  or 
lie  bottom  full  of  small  holes. — ^The  next  process  Burton  ale  undergoes  a  long-continued  and  slow 
is  the  cooling.  This  must  be  accomplished  as  fermentation,  particular  care  being  taken  that 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  prevent  acetificatiion.  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  66^.  The  best 
Various  expedienta  have  been  adopted  for  malt  and  hops  are  selected,  and  more  than 
hastening  the  cooling.  The  old  method  is  to  twice  as  much  of  the  latter  is  used  as  in  the 
expjose  the  wort  in  broad  shallow  dsterns^over  manufacture  of  the  other  kinds  of  beer, 
which  currents  of  air  are  made  to  play.  These  It  thus  has  less  saccharine  and  more  bitter 
are  usually  placed  under  the  roof  of  the  brewery,  matter  than  the  other  beer,  and  is  better  adapt- 
the  rooms  being  ventilated  by  Venetian  blinds,  ed  for  use  in  hot  climates.  Bcotdi  ale  is  more 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  apartments.  An-  heady  and  less  wholesome  than  the  other  ales, 
other  method  is  to  pass  cold  water  through  pipes  "Mr,  Roberts  found,  in  examining  Yl  samples,  an 
which  are  laid  in  the  divisions  of  the  cisterns  average  of  14.59  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  Until 
which  hold  the  wort.  The  liquor,  now  called  a  taste  had  been  devdoped  for  mild  fresh  ales^ 
gyle,  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  M"*  to  it  was  the  practice  to  keep  an  enormous 
64^,  and  is  then  passed  into  the  fermenting  tubs,  stock  on  hana  from  18  months  to  2  years  in  the 
or  gyle-tuns,  as  they  are  termed.  These  are  store  vats  of  the  great  English  breweries.  One 
huge  wooden  vats,  stronglv  hooped  and  dose,  vat  at  Whitehead's  was  said  to  contain  no  less 
with  the  exception  of  a  hole  through  which  the  than  20,000  barrels  of  the  capacity  of  86  ffallona 
process  may  be  inspected.  Teast  is  now  added,  each.  By  the  bursting  of  such  a  vat  at  Meux's 
sometimes  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  or  brewery  some  years  since,  several  houses  with 
the  wort  in  which  fermentation  has  already  their  inhabitants  were  swept  into  the  river, 
commenced.  One  gallon  of  yeast  is  usually  Bavarian  beer  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
sufficient  to  set  100  gallons  of  wort  into  fermen-  Liebig  as  less  liable  to  become  sour  than  the 
tation.  In  cold  weather  more  is  required  than  Frendi  uid  English  beers.  Dr.  lire,  after  a  peo^ 
in  warm.  "No  portion  of  the  woi^  requires  sonal  examination  of  them  while  travelling  in 
more  care  than  the  introduction  of  the  proper  Germany,  does  not  confirm  the  views  expressed 
quality  and  quantity  of  yeast,  and  the  manase-  by  Liebig. 

ment  of  the  process  to  which  it  gives  rise.    The  BREWSTER,  Sa  David,  a  British  savant, 

temperature  is  liable  to  sudden  increase,  and  the  bom  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  Dec.  11, 1781.  His 

fermentation  to  go  on  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  or  to  attention  was  first  directed  to  optics  in  1808,  and 

proceed  too  sluggishly,  leading  to  a  putr^active  he  independent! v  made  several  discoveries  in 

decompofiition.    By  the  oolor  of  tne  froth  or  r^^  to  the  polarication  of  light)  which  were 
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also  tnftde  bj  Ifiiliu  and  Arago.    fh>m  1811  towBaadl60h09i;framOffielfllM>oo«i;lha 

his  oontributtoDs  to  the  Loodon  aod  Edioboif^  Leinster,  800  oows^  SCO  hogs,  and  800  k«dfl  of 

phUoBopMcal  traosaotiona  contain  the  reoord  of  iron ;  mm  Oaory,  60  cows,  60  Iunb,  sad  60 

inany  of  tiie  moat  brilliant  of  modem  discover*  loads  of  iron ;  from  the  Danes  of  DqUis,  150 

les  in  optics,  emoiallj  with  regard  to  the  po«  hogsheads  of  wine ;  from  the  Panes  of  limerick 

lariaation  of  light    His  experiments  in  the  ah*  and  Watecford,  866  hogsheads  of  red  wine.  Ha 

aorption  of  licht^  in  passing  throogfa  varioiis  palaoe  was  at  Kinoora,  in  tlie  county  of  dan, 

media,  have  also  led  to  siagnlar  reaolts.    He  near  the  present  town  of  KiQslos^    fiseused 

has,  moreover,  oontribnted  to  other  sdenoes,  s  road  to  be  oonatracted  nrand  tbe  oosst  of  tlie 

particnlarlT'  to  thermotios   and  meteorology,  whole  kingdom.    YaUancy  states  thitinhii 

His  popular  fiune  arises  chiefly  from  his  inreii-  day  the  oomitry  people  ouled  it  Briia  Bora's 

tlon  ox  the  kal^osoope,  his  life  of  Sir  Isaac  load.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  lUelaKn, 

Kewton,  and  an  elementary  treatise  on  optics,  the  king  of  Leinster,  revolted  aiui  ttiUed  in  tM 

He  edited  the  Edinbnrgh  ^  Joomal  of  Science,'*  Danes  to  his  assistance*    Brian  Bom  rspslied 

commenced  in  1884^  and  the  ^^Edinborgh  £n«  the  allied  Danes  and  Leinstermen  stdoatn^ 

<7cl<^8Bdia,'*  completed  in  1680,  after  88  years'  and  died  on  the  battlefield.     His  soa  Honogh 

labor.        also  fell  in  the  same  fight.    The  Denes  never 

BREWSTER,  WnxiAX,  elder  of  the  Ply-  regained  any  independent  position  in  Ireland 

month  pilgrims,  bom  at  Scrooby,  England,  in  alter  this  defeat     An  «dioanoe  of  his  pm- 

1660,  died  at  Plymontb,  Hass.,  April  16,  1644^  scribed  that  every  one  ehonld  adopt  ssssoraiiM 

fie  was  edocated  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  name  of  his  father.    Tlienceforth  sorDama 

the  service  of  William  Davison,  ambassador  in  became  permanent  in  Iridi  families.   He  istis 

Holland,  bat  presently  retired  to  the   north  fonnderof  the  O'Brien  family,  now  repreeenUd 

of  England,  where  his  attention  was  chiefly  by  Lord  Indiiqnin,  and  l£r.  WiUiein  SmiA 

occnpied   by  the  interests  of  religion.     He  O'Brien. 

was    one   of  tiie    company  who  with    Mr.  BRIANCK)!^,  the  highest  town  ia  Franee^ 

Bradford  attempted  to  nnd  an  escape  to  H(^-  being  4^888  feet  above  tbe  8ea4eTd,  asd  fw* 

land,  and  were  tlirown  into  prison  at  Boa-  merly  oa][ntal  of  the  diatrict  of  Briflnc(»iDiiit 

ton.    Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  first  as-^  bat  now  incdnded  in  the  department  of  Haotes- 

risted  tbe  poor  of  the  society  in  their  embark-  Alpes.    It  is  at  the  junction  of  tbe  2  souces  d 

ation,  and  then  followed   them   to  HoUandL  the  river  Darance  and  atthefootofMontGe- 

Here  he  opened  a  school  at  Leyden,  for  instrnc-  nevre,  aboat  100  miles  from  the  Meditemsetti, 

tion  in  English,  and  also  est  np  a  printiog  press,  on  the  eastern  firontier  of  IVanoew   It  oosiUDaods 

He  was  chosen  a  ruling  elder  in  the  chnroh  at  the  principal  pass  to  the  Italian  andSwisBfroQ- 

Leyden,  and  accompanied  them  to  New  England  tiws;  is  a  depot  of   military  stores  fbr  tbe 

in  1630,  where  nntil  1630  the  principal  care  of  French  Alps,  and  ia  annxxinded  with  a  tTi]de 

the  chnrch  devolved  npon  him,  though,  as  he  line  of  ranHMurta.    Seven  forts  whose  crooe-fiM 

was  not  a  regalar  minister,  he  conld  never  be  protect  sJl  the  approaches  to  the  town  sn  eofr 

persuaded  to  administer  the  sacraments.  neoted  with  each  other  by  sabtemDei&  ptf- 

BREYDENBAOH,  Bbbhbabd  vok,  a  priest  sages  cut  in  the  solid  rook.     Tbe  einioeim 

of  Hentz,  who  visite^  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  f^^ 

the  16th  centmy.    On  his  return  to  Germany  wiUi  a  fort.    The  town  is  poor  in  egricoltanl 

be  wrote  an  account  of  his  travela  in  Latin,  and  meohanioal  resources.    The  most  bmotf 

which  was  published  in  1486.    This  work  was  productions  of  Brian^on  are  ehslk  sad  maBU 

accompanied  by  engravings  on  wood  of  the  (the  latter  from  laroh-treea,  sdeo  called  Vesiec 

scenery,  costumes,  and  animals  of  the  Hdy  turpentine).    Its  only  importance  is  ass  mili^ 

Land,  and  contained  several  oriental  alphabets,  xy  station.    Pop.  in  1866,  8,644. 

which  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  ever  BRIANSE,  mpital  of  theRossisocifcleof 

printed.  the  same  name,  in  the  government  of  Ora,  ^ 

BRIAN  BORIT,.or  Boboixhs,  meaning  ^*of  the  river  Desna,  with  18  ohurdMS  sad  chape^ 

the  tributes,"  the  most  celebrated  of  native  a  convent^  an  arsenal,  a  cannon  fbandcrj,  aw 

Lish  kings,  bom  about  937,  slain  at  01ontar£  yarious  manufkotories.      Pop.  of  the  eircl^ 

on  Good  Friday.  1014    He  was  the  son  oil  98,300;  of  the  town,  8,600.                 .    . 

Kennedy,  king  of  Monster,  and  succeeded  his  BRIANZA,  a  mountainous  district  in  ^ 

fitther  in  966.    His  first  exploits  were  against  Austrian  circle  of  Oomo,  in  Lombsidy,  m^' 

the  Danes  of  Limerick  and  Waterford.    He  ing  the  hilly  country  between  the  Adds  and  t&e 

eonfined  them  within  the  limits  of  those  cities^  Lunbro,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Aroao  to 

and  made  them  pay  tribute  in  pipes  of  wine.  Oomo,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lyisg  ^^^ 

In  1003  he  made  himself  ord-riffL  or  supreme  the  lakes  of  Oomo  and  Lecco.    BrianttBO^e- 

monarch  of  Ireiaod,  putting  aside  the  legitimate  brated  for  producing  the  finest  silk  in  I^P*^ 

fiunOies,  tbe  O'Neills  and  O'Melaghllns.     He  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  intellig^ 

now  levied  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  subordinate  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  its  sslabrioos  dinu» 

kings ;  from  Oonnangfat  he  demanded  800  hogs ;  It  is  justly  called  tbe  garden  of  ^Q^^^^^;^ 

fromTyroonnell  (the  present  county  of  Don^),  BRIARE,  a  French  town  in  tlie  wto"**^ 

600  mantles  and  600  cows;  from  Tyrone,  60  ment  of  Gien,  department  of  I^J^*^®^!^ 

losdaofiron;  fromtheclanR<^  of  Ulster,  160  right  bank  of  the  Loire^  at  thejonotioaof »« 
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BHfli^  oanAl  with  that  rivet.     This  oaiial  li  last  ^tisioa  applies  to  all  eleotiTe  offioes.— - 

the  oldest  in  France,  began  in  1600,  under  In  thuoountry  similar  statutory  proTisioDs  have 

Hennr  IV.,  and,  with  that  of  Loiny,  oonnects  been   enacted     In  the  state  of  New  York 

the  Loire  with  the  Seine,  at  Montargis.   The  bribery  of  any  member  of  the  legislatnre,  or 

2  canals  have  41  locks.    Briare  la  a  place  of  any  officer  of  the  state,  or  any  judicial  officer,  is 

aome  trade  in  wine^  wood,  and  eharooali    Pop,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 

8,110.  for  10  years,  and  a  fine  of  $5,000 ;  and  it  is  de» 

BRIABEUS,   or  iEaJtON,  a  renowned  ffumt  fined  to  be  the  offering  of  money  or  any  gift 

of  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  OobIus  and  Ter-  with  intent  to  infloence  the  yoto,  opinion,  or 

ra,  is  said  to  have  had  100  arms  and  60  heada  judgment  of  such  officer  in  any  matter  brought 

IHien  the  inferior  deities  coniq>ired  against  Ji^  before  him  in  his  official  capacity.    Bribery  of 

piter  and  endeavored  to  dethrone  him,  Briareos  'a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator,  is  in  like  manner 

rendered  e£fec1ive  aid  tothe&ther  of  the  gods;  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Kew  York,  by  im- 

but  when  Briareus  himself  presumed  to  rebel  prisonment  in  the  state  prison  5  years  and  a  fine 

he  was  put  in  durance  under  ^tna,  ^hich  of  $1,000.    Briberyofan  doctor  Is  punished  by 

beldied  forth  fire  and  fiame  as  often  as  the  imprisonment  one  year  and  a  fine  <^  $500.    As 

monster  stmai^ed  in  his  sabterranean  dungeon,  before  remarked,  judicial  purity  has  been  main- 

BRIBER  iV  in  Enghsh  law,  is  the  giving  or  tained  in  this  country,  but  all  penalties  agunst 
receiving  a  reward  for  the  violation  of  official  improper  infiuence  at  elections,  and  upon  mem- 
duty.  It  includes  «very  act  of  a  nublio  ofiioer,  bers  of  legislative  bodies,  have  been  inefEldctud 
judicial  or  ministerial,  civil,  eccleeiaatical,  or  both  in  ESigland  and  this  country, 
military,  corruptly  done  fbr  a  mercenary  con-  BRIBIESOA,  or  Bbivibsca,  a  town  of  l^udn^ 
sideration,  and  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  in  the  province  of  Burgos,  on  tiie  river  Oca,  on 
law.  It  is  honorable  to  theiudiciary  of  England  the  road  from  Burgos  to  Y ittorla.  At  a  meeting 
and  the  United  Btates  that  tne  bribery  of  judges  of  the  cortes  held  here  in  1888,  by  King  Juan  L, 
is  very  rare,  which  shows  a  mond  tone  of  the  the  titiie  of  prince  of  Asturias  was  cot^Terred  in 
public  mind  striUngl^  in  contrast  with  what  is  perpetuity  on  the  hdr-presumptive  of  the  crown 
exhibited  toi  some  periods  of  English  histoiy.  of  Spain.  Pop.  in  1852,  2,004* 
The  sole  apolcg^  offered  for  Lord  Chancellor  B£IOE,abuildingmateriiilmadeofclay,mould* 
Bacon's  receiving  presents  fiom  suitors  was  that  ed  commonly  in  rectangular  blo<^  and  baked 
the  practice  was  common.  In  the  reigns  of  in  the  sun  or  by  fire.  The  most  ancient  recorda 
Oharles  IL  and  James  IL  there  was  a  shamef  id  make  mention  of  their  use.  The  early  descend- 
venality  of  judges;  but,  since  the  act  settling  ants  of  Noah  found  on  the  plain  in  the  land  of 
Ihe  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  (1701),  8hinar  the  day  fbr  their  constmoti<m,  and  ^*  said 
which  included  a  provision  that  the  commission  one  to  another,  Go  to^  let  us  make  brick,  and 
of  judges  should  no  longer  be  at  the  pleasure  bum  them  thoroughly ;  and  they  had  brick  for 
of  the  crown,  but  qtumdiu  $e  lens  geM&rtntt  sub-  stone,  and  cdime  had  they  for  mortar.''  (Gen.  zl. 
iect  to  removal  only  upon  the  address  of  both  8.)  The  slime  was  probabl^r  the  semi-fiuid  bi- 
bouses  of  parliament^  the  integrity  of  En^ish  tumen  used  at  early  periods  m  Egypt  and  Falea- 
judges,  at  least  of  the  higher  rank,  has  been  tine  as  a  cement;  and  no  better  bmlding  mate- 
uniform.  One  case  of  corruption  by  Chancellor  rials  have  ever  unce  beenused  than  those  ancient 
Macclesfield,  who  made  sale  of  the  offices  in  his  bricks,  and  the  natural  mortar  employed  to  bind 
patronage,  and  connived  at  the  use  of  moneys  them  together.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  bnilt 
on  deposit  in  his  court  Ibr  private  purposes,  for  of  burnt  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  as  were  the  ex- 
which  he  was  impeached  and  removed  TOm  office  terior  walls  of  the  still  ezistrng  mounds,  the 
inl728,istheoniyezceptiontothegeneralcha]v  largest  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
aoter  of  the  judges ;  but  the  office  of  ohanceUor  tower  of  BabeL  The  interior  of  this  mound  is 
was  and  still  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king^  its  filled  up  with  unburnt  bricks  set  in  day,  with 
incumbent  beinff  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  In  layers  of  reeds  between  every  6  or  6  courses, 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Chief  Justice  Thorpe  In  other  parts  of  the  woik  the  bri<to  were  laid 
was  lianged  for  taking  bribes.  By  statute  11  in  lime-mortar  of  exceeding  toughnea&  From 
Eeni7  IV.,  all  judges  and  officers  of  the  king  the  frequent  reference  to  Ube  making  of  brick 
convicted  of  bribery  are  subject  to  forfeiture  ol  in  the  Old  Testament^  the  mannfiboture  wpean 
treble  the  amount  of  the  bribe,  are  punishable  to  have  been  an  important  one  with  the  israel- 
at  the  king's  will,  and  to  be  disohaiged  from  his  ites  and  figyptians.  It  was  a  principal  task 
service  forever.  Bribery  at  elections  has  been  imposed  by  the  latter  upon  thehr  captives.  The 
guarded  against  by  several  statutes,  the  princi-  gathering  of  straw  and  stubble  for  mixing  with 

S  provisions  of  which  are  that  any  candidate  the  clay  mdioates  that  they  were  sun-dri^  like 

election  to  parliament  who  shall  give  money  those  seen  at  tlds  day  in  some  of  the  pyramids 

or  entertainment  to  his  -electors,-  or  promise  so  of  Egypt.  Upon  one  of  these,  probably  the  brick 

to  do,  is  incapacitated  to  serve  for  that  term  in  pyramid  of  Howara,  10  leagues  flrom  Cairo,  was 

parliament,  and  the  giving  or  receiving  any  re-  KHrmerlv  an  inscription,  ci&l  by  Herodotus,  of 

ward  for  a  vote,  whether  money  or  any  gift,  is  which  Uie  following  Is  a  translation :  **  Do  not 

made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £500,  and  the  nndervaloe  me  bv  comparing  me  with  pyra* 

person  so  giving  or  receiving  is  forever  dis-  mids  of  stone,    for  I  am  better  than  they,  as 

abled  from  voting  or  holding  any  office.  This  Jove  exoeeda  the  other  deitiee.    I  am  made  of 
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bricks  from  oUy,  broaglit  np  from  the  bottom  They  are  described  by  Prescoit  es  large  blodcB 
of  the  lake  adhering  to  poles."    The  same  ma-  or  squares,  made  of  a  tenadotis  earth  mixed  np 
terial  was  used  for  other  strnctures  of  high  with  reeds  or  tough  grass. — ^The  plastic  natore 
antiquity.    The  Greeks  gave  particular  atten-  of  day  and  its  property  of  hardening  by  heat 
iion  to  the  qnality  being  perfectly  adapted  to  into  a  sabstancelike  stone  are  qnalitiesso  obri- 
the  nse  to  which  uiey  were  to  be  applied ;  in  onsly  adapting  it  for  building  purposes,  par- 
some  instances,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  not  allowing  ticuiarly  where  good  stone  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
them  to  be  used  until  after  they  had  been  sea-  that  no  people  requiring  pennanent  dweffings 
soned  6  years,  and  then  obtuned  the  approval  have  fuled  to  perceive  them,  and  avail  diem- 
of  a  magistrate.    The  palaces  of  OroBsus,  king  of  selves  of  its  use.    But  clay  is  not  an  article  of 
Lydia,  of  Mausolus  of  nalicamassns,  and  of  At-  uniform  oompodtion,  and  all  that  is  met  with 
talus  of  Tralles,  some  of  the  ancient  temples  of  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  tins  mann&ctore 
Athens,  and  the  walls  of  that  city  looking  to-  without  some  admixture  of  other  substances, 
ward  Mount  Hymettus,  were  built  of  this  m$r  The  purer  aluminous  earths  con^st  of  about  2 
terial    The  Romans  perfectly  understood  the  parts  of  silica  to  1  of  alumina,  together  with  a 
art  as  the  bricks  in  the  baUis  of  Titus  and  Oara-  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  water.    Th^ 
calla  bMtr  witness.   The  stone  of  ihe  Gk)lo68eum  are  remarkable  for  their  plastici^  and  mixing 
has  not  proved  so  durable.    In  the  ruins  of  fi'eely  with  any  quantity  of  water.    But  such 
their  forts,  wslls,  Ak).,  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  materials,  if  moulded  and  baked,  would  shrink 
found  of  an  exceUent  Quality,  of  a  deep  red  color,  greatly  and  bend  and  warp ;  cracks  too  would 
well  burnt,  and  very  hard.   The  brick  made  by  be  produced  fi^m  the  outside  hardening  be- 
their  successors  in  England  was  not  particularlv  fore  the  moisture  of  Ihe  interior  could  escape 
noteworthy  until  about  the  middle  of  the  14(h  through  the  viscid  mass.  Such  rich  or  &t  days 
century.   Inthetimeof  Henry  Yin.  and  Queen  require  to  be  tempered  with  sand,  or  cinders 
Elizabeth  so  good  an  artide  was  produced,  that  and  ashes,  which  render  their  texture  more 
it  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  many  open,  so  that  they  retain  their  form ;  but  they 
fine  edifices.   In  modem  times  the  manufacture  may  without  this  tempering  serve  for  bakioig 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  immense  scale  upon  into  thin  sheets  as  tiles^    The  quantity  of  sand 
which  it   is   conducted,  than   for  the  good  or  other  substance  required  for  any  day  can 
quality  of  the  product — a  fact  attributed  by  the  only  be  determined  by  actual  experiment  Any 
English  writers  to  the  practice  so  generally  strange  day  should  always  be  tested  by  makioff 
adopted  in  London  of  building  houses  upon  some  bricks  of  it  before  its  quality  is  pronounced 
lands  leased  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  expira-  upon.    Some  clays  contain  a  proper  proportloa 
tionof  which  the  property  reverts  to  the  owner  of  sand  naturally  mixed  with  them.    Others 
of  the  ground.    The  t>utch  appear  to  have  sue-  contain  too  much,  and  the  bricks  from  Aese 
oeeded  better  than  the  English  to  the  skill  of  will  fiill  to  pieces.    Admixture  of  &tter  days 
the  Romans.    Their  bricks  have  been  famous  is  the  only  method  of  making  such  usefol;  sn- 
ftx>m  an  early  period  for  their  soundness  and  less  an  expensive  process  be  adopted  of  snspend- 
durability.   So  substantial  were  they,  that  they  ins  the  earth  in  water,  and  orawing  off  and 
served  well  for  the  floors  of  houses,  and  even  coUecting  that  which  is  hdd  longest  in  sds- 
for  the  pavement  of  the  streets.    Specimens  of  pension.    Beside  the  sandy  days  or  loam,  csl- 
HoUand  brick,  brought  over  by  the  early  set-  careous  days  or  marl  are  sometimes  used  for 
tiers,  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  old  the  manufacture  of  brick ;  but  if  much  lime  be 
Dutch  houses  of  New  York.    Among  the  Asi-  present,  the  compound  may  be  too  fosible  to 
atio  naticms  the  manufacture  has  continued  at  a  answer  the  purpose  of  making  good  brick.   Ox-  ^ 
high  degree  of  excellence  frx)m  the  remotest  ide  of  iron  is  rarely  absent    In  the  process  of  * 
periods.    In  the  hiUv  country  of  Nepaul  to  the  burning  it  is  converted  into  the  peroxide,  and 
north  of  Bengal,  bricks  are  now  made  of  such  re-  imparts  to  the  whole  brick  its  red  color,  mors 
markably  compact  texture,  and  so  elegantly  or  less  deep  according  to  the  degree  of  oxidsr 
ornamented  upon  their  surface,  as  to  be  pecu-  tion.     The  first  of  the  following  analyses  b 
liarly  fitted  for  architectural  decorations.    The  of  a  day  highlv  charged  witii  oxide  of  iron, 
Chinese  give  to  the  face  of  thdr  brick  the  tex-  given  in  Knapp^B  "  Chemical  Technology."    It 
ture  of  porodain.    The  andent  Peruvians  ex-  is  Uu^ly  usea  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glss- 
celled  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as  in  many  gow,  Scotland,  for  making  brick.    The  quantity 
other  of  the  useful  arts.   Their  edifices,  wheti^er  of  water  is  less  than  is  commonly  given  in 
of  porphyry,  grai^te,  or  brick,  built  after  one  the  analyses  of  days.    The  second  is  of  a  day 
type,  so  that  one  would  say,  as  Humboldt  re-  suitable  for  potters*  use  or  the  manufiictnre  it 
marks,  that  a  single  ardiitect  had  constructed  brid^ : 
them  all,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  early  (i)  m 

Spanish  adventurers  for  the  exceUence  of  the  Suminal S  ««  w's 

materials,  and  the  solidity  with  which  they  protoxide  of  ironl! !!!.'!!!  t!74  i!s 

were  put  together.    UUoa,  after  carefully  ex-  ij™" VS  it's 

amining  the  large  bricks,  was  confident  there  jLI^5i;;:'.V.'.V.V.';:.' ;.'.'.*  6.i4    Lom,    o.'s 

must  have  been  some  secret  in  their  composition,  - — —  — — 

which  was  lost  in  his  time,  so  superior  were  ^^'^  ^^'^ 

they  to  those  made  by  any  process  then  known.  The  more  firee  the  day  is  from  other  ingredi- 
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«&t8  than  ^ioA  and  almninA,  flie  better  admted  100,000  bricks.  It  is  fhorongblj  intermixed  fa 
it  is  for  making  bricks  that  withstand  high  the  kneading;  and  has  the  effect  of  saving  a 
temperatures.  Olay  taken  freshly  from  its  bed,  portion  of  the  ftiel,  while  it  diminishes  the  time 
even  if  of  suitable  compodtion.  is  not  in  a  oon-  of  homing ;  the  quality  of  the  bricks,  however, 
dition  to  be  at  once  moiled  into  brick.  It  is  not  so  good,  as  of  those  made  in  the  old  wajk 
must  first  be  exposed  to  the  weather  until  its  For  drying  the  bricks  previously  to  baking,  the 
particles  are  disintegrated,  and  it  can  be  kneaded  first  requisite  is  a  smooth  level  yard  fully  exposed 
into  a  mass  of  nnifbrm  consistency.  This  is  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  if  covered  by  a  roof^ 
best  ef^ted  by  the  action  of  frost,  the  water  open  to  a  firee  circulation  of  lur  all  around.  To 
difihsed  through  the  substance  expanding  by  this  the  moulds  containing  the  bricks  are 
freezing  and  breaJdng  it  in  every  direction,  brought^  and  being  placed  upon  the  ground, 
The  longer  the  exposure  is  continued  the  more  are  cautiously  lifted  off,  leaving  the  bricks 
effectuaUy  is  the  cky  reduced.  This  is  followed  behind.  They  are  arranged  iu  rows,  and 
by  covering  the  cby  with  water  and  leaving  it  in  case  of  rain,  if  not  under  a  roof^  must  be 
for  a  short  time  in  a  pit  or  tank.  The  kn€Md-  covered  with  boards,  as  they  are  in  danger  of 
ing  was  formerly  conducted  by  treading  of  being  washed  away.  The  drying  should  be 
horses,  oxen,  or  men ;  and  the  work  was  no  thorough,  or  the  bricks  will  be  likely  to  crack 
doubt  more  efficiently  done  by  the  naked  feet  in  bakinff.  After  depositing  the  bricks  on  the 
of  men  than  by  the  machinery  afterward  intro-  drying  floor,  the  moulds  are  taken  back,  are 
duced  for  this  purpose;  for  the  lumps,  stones,  dipped  in  water,  and  then  into  sand,  and  are 
sticki,  iso.^  mixed  with  the  day  were  thus  readv  to  be  refiUed.  The  bricks  are  left  upon 
readily  detected  and  removed.  The  pug-mill  the  drying  ground  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ao- 
Is  the  first  form  of  machinery  introduc^  for  cording  to  the  weather,  and  when  well  dried 
grindmg  the  clay.  It  is  a  conical  or  cylindrical  are  removed  to  be  baked.  This  is  effected  in 
tub.  standing  on  end,  with  a  shaft  passing  ver-  England  sometimes  in  permanent  kilns,  which 
tically  through  it,  armed  with  blades,  whidi  hold  as  many  as  20,000  bricks,  and  which  are 
cut  and  knead  the  clay  delivered  in  the  top,  filled  and  emptied  like  those  for  baking  earthen 
forcinff  it  down  by  their  oblique  position  to  tiie  ware,  the  burning  being  completed  in  about  48 
line  of  the  shtSt^  as  this  is  carried  round  by  a  hours.  The  meuod  in  common  use  in  this 
horse  attached  to  a  horizontal  arm.  The  clay  country  of  piling  the  green  bricks  upon  one 
thus  ground  and  kneaded  continually  passes  another  to  make  their  own  kiln  is  also  adopted 
throng  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  milL  there ;  but  the  arrangement  is  called  a  clamp 
and  is  then  cut  into  convenient  pieces  and  instead  of  a  kiln.  By  this  method  half  a  mit- 
stacked  away  for  use.  It  must  then  be  handled  lion  bricks,  or  even  a  million,  are  burned 
again  for  moulding  it,  and  the  practice  was  in  one  opcoration.  A  central  double  wall  is 
formerly  to  dash  with  force  a  quantity  into  the  built  lengthwise  along  the  kiln,  its  lower  por- 
mould,  which  was  a  box  of  wood  or  of  brass  tion  of  bricks  already  baked,  and  on  each  side 
without  top  or  bottonif  and  then  strike  off  what  are  paraUd  longitudinal  fire-flues  built  of  un- 
waa  superfluous.  The  mould  is  always  sanded  burnt  brick,  laia  very  open ;  over  them  the 
to  prevent  the  clay  adhering  to  it  A  box  con-  great  body  of  brick  b  piled  alter  an  exact  sys- 
taining  a  row  of  5  or  7  moulds  open  at  bottom  tem,  vertical  flues  ascending  to  the  top,  and  the 
was  iiiterward  contrived  to  run  in  under  the  whole  work  being  laid  in  an  open  manner  for 
lower  part  of  the  pug-mill  and  receive  the  day,  the  free  circulation  of  the  gases.  The  flres  are 
the  fhrther  exit  of  which  was  at  the  same  time  made  in  one  end  of  the  flues,  and  the  heat  is 
arrested  until  another  box  of  moulds  replaced  increased  by  i^e  combustion  of  ^e  small  coal 
the  one  just  removed.  The  work  was  thus  which  was  scattered  throughout  the  heap  as  it 
rendered  more  expeditious  with  less  expenditure  was  built  up.  The  top  and  sides  of  thesedampa 
of  labor.  In  whatever  way  the  kneading  is  are  usnaUy  built  ofbricks  that  have  been  already 
conducted,  especial  care  is  taken  to  sepiurate  once  baked.  The  underbaked  bricks  of  previous 
fr^m  the  day  roots,  sticks,  and  pebbles,  the  firings  may  thus  be  conveniently  nnished. 
presence  of  which  in  the  bricks  would  disfigure  Over  the  whole  a  covering  of  loam  is  som^ 
and  weaken  them.  ^  Even  if  the  stones  were  times  laid  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  too 
buried  in  the  interior  of  the  bricks  a  cavity  rapidly;  and  screens  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
would  be  left  around  them,  for  the  reason  that  terial  are  used  to  protect  portions  against  the 
the  stones  first  expand  while  the  clay  contracts  wind.  The  time  reauired  to  bum  a  kiln  varies 
by  heatinff,  and  afterward  contract  by  cooling  with  its  extent  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
in  a  much  ffreater  degree  than  the  clay.  In  is  fired.  The  English  accounts  state :  "So 
tempering  the  clay,  it  was  long  since  found  very  dow  is  the  progress  that  bricks  in  the 
highly  advantageous  at  the  great  brick  yards  neighborhood  of  London  take  about  8  months  in 
near  London  to  introduce  a  portion  of  coal  the  burning."  The  tune  formerly  required  on  the 
ashes,  which  always  contain  more  or  less  fine  Hudson  river  for  burning  the  great  clamps  of 
coaL  The  use  of  fine  anthradte  was  intro-  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  bricks  was  about  S 
duced  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  kilns  on  the  weeks,  and  the  consumption  of  oak  wood 
Hudson  river  in  1888,  and  has  been  found  so  was  about  40  cords  to  100,000  bricks.  The 
serviceable  that  it  has  been  ever  since  continued,  quantity  usually  re^parded  as  suffident  is,  how- 
The  quantity  employed  is  about  76  bushels  to  ever,  only  88^  cords.    After  tiie  introduction  of 
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jnibsMUadnstinthaokj^Uietiiiieoflmni^  by  alumner  er  ram  MmaUnM  cyf  4^000  IIml 

was  redaoed,  aooording  to  Profl  ICather  (Greolog.  weight  The  whole  machiDc^  afl  origmaUy  madd, 
Beport,  p.  144),  to  8  or  4  days,  and  the  ooa-  weighed  with  the  pnlveriaer  and  soreen  orer  1^ 
sumption  of  fuel  to  16  oords  to  100,000  bricks,  tons.  Bricks  are  thua  made  on  Statenlalaad, 
The  mere  expenses  of  Imming  this  number  of  and  extensively  used  in  New  York.  Th^  pra- 
bricks  are  rated  in  the  report  al  $80  for  16  oorda  sent  a  smooth  a^>earance,  bat  the  adgaa  are  not 
of  wood,  $8  for  75  bushels  of  anthracite  dusti  firm  and  diarp,  and  thus  do  not  weather  as  weU 
and  $6 for  4 days'  attendance;  total,  $89.  The  as  the  beaatijful  brick  brought  from  PhiladeKr 
preparation  of  the  day,  moulding,  drying,  build-  phia  and  Baltimore.  These  luiTe  the  advantage, 
iDg  up  of  the  kilo,  waste,  d^.,  make  all  together  no wever,  of  a  better  mat^ial,  as  weU  as  a  more 
a  larger  amount  than  the  buruing.  Aa  the  perfect  method  of  mannfacture.  In  order  to 
bricks  in  a  damp  are  exposed  to  great  ^ffer-  diminish  the  weight  <^  brieka^  tiiey  have  been 
enoes  of  temperature,  they  are  found  of  various  made  partially  hollow  on  one  ride— «n  effect 
qualities,  when  the  process  of  burning  is  com*  produced  by  the  mould  having  a  rectangular 
pleted.  Those  near  the  fines  are  partiaUy  vitri-  Dlock  prqjectlng  from  its  bottom,  i^^  aome 
fied  and  melted  together.  Many  are  slightlv  experiments  made  not  long  since  in  Bd&Bt,  Re- 
fused on  the  surface,  and  baked  to  a  stony  hard-  land,  with  a  powerful  hydraulic  presa^  to  aaoer- 
nesSb  These  are  called  clinker-bricks^  and  are  tain  the  comparative  strength  of  thaae  bxidka  it 
nsed  in  situations  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  would  appear  that  they  sustain  a  modi  heavier 
the  weather,  or  to  rough  wear.  The  soft  bricka  pressure  than  the  solid  bricks  of  ordinary  good 
are  selected  to  be  liud  for  work  in  sheltered  sit-  quality.  The  experimenta  were  tried  upon  pieis 
nations.  The  very  slackest  baked  are  retnmed  of  each  kind,  one  0  inches  and  one  18  inciieB 
to  the  next  kiln. — ^The  immense  consumption  of  aquare,  laid  in  Roman  cement*  The  mean  xemlta 
bricks  in  cities  haa  made  it  an  important  object  were,  that  the  solid  brick  was  crushed  with  a 
to  reduce  the  li^r  employed  in  tneir  manmac-  pressure  of  68}  tons  to  the  aqnare  foot;  tiie 
tare  aa  much  aa  possible,  and  consequently  a  nollow  brick  with  184|  tons.   BricikB  have  bUbo 

Sreat  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  been  hollowed  out  on  one  aide,  with  a  view  of 
evising  machinery  for  grinding  and  moulding  forming,  when  laid,  ventilating  fioea  in  the  waQ, 
the  day.  The  number  of  pi&nts  issued  in  the  cavities  in  a^iao^it  bricks  being  broi^^ 
Great  Britam  was  recently  stated  to  be  280.  opposite  to  eadi  ouier. — ^The  redoolar  of  brMk, 
The  great  number  of  these  machines  renders  it  as  before  stated,  is  owing  to  the  perozidadon  of 
impossible  to  more  than  mention  the  general  the  iron  contained  in  the  day.  If  the  iron  is 
principles  npon  which  they  are  constructed,  deficient  or  only,  partially  oximxed  tfaix>u^  in- 
One  has  already  been  referred  to^  in  which  the  sufficient  heat,  the  bricks  are  of  a  pale  odcK 
moulda  are  filled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mill  The  day  in  the  vidnity  of  Milwankee,  Wlaooo- 
Others^  on  the  aame  plan,  are  nimished  with  a  sin,  is  remarkably  firee  from  iron,  and  the  brides 
oontrivance  for  pushing  out  the  brick  from  the  made  of  it  are  of  an  aoreeable  straw  oolor,  wilh 
mould,  and  the  mould  is  then  instantly  returned  no  tinge  of  redness.  Theee  are  ao  highjy  valued, 
to  be  refilled.  Some  on  this  plan  have  only  that  they  are  tranqK>rted  even  to  New  York  eity, 
ongle  moulds ;  others  a  frame  containing  save*  where  several  fine  stnicturea  have  been  buUt 
ral,  which  revolves  upon  a  plate  or  the  bottom  of  them;  Trinity  building,  just  ahore  Trinity 
of  a  cylinder,  and  into  this  the  day  is  forced  by  church,  is  one  of  these.  Other  ooloxs  may  be 
ft  steam  piston.  AnotJier  class  is  contrived  to  imparted  to  brick,  provided  that  of  Uie  o^de  of 
force  along  a  continuous  rectanpilar  block  of  iron  does  not  oveipower  aU  other.coloringDiat- 
day  of  the  riae  of  the  brick,  which  is  cnt  by  a  ters  introduced.  In  England,  it  ia  stated  eneh 
wire,  as  it  passes  out  of  the  machine,  into  the  bricks  have  been  manu&otured,  whidi  praaert  a 
right  lengths.  Other  machines  have  been  made  beautiful  ^>pearanee»  American  hrickB  vary  in 
to  stamp  out  the  brick  from  a  cake  of  day  of  size  in  the  different  states^  running  from  7i  to8l 
the  proper  thickness,  aa  cakes  are  stamped  from  inches  in  length,  4  to  4^  in  width,  and  from 
a  sheet  of  dou^h.  In  several  machinee,  aa  the  2i-  to  2^  in  thickness.  In  New  Toik  6  ooones 
day  is  delivered  into  the  moulds,  it  is  sul^ected  of  front  brick  are  usualhr  allowed  to  the  iaoi  in 
to  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  roller,  and  as  the  height.  In  New  England  the  brick  would 
moulds  pass  from  under  this,  the  day  is  scraped  make  this  without  the  mortar.  In  New  Yoric, 
off  smoothly,  and  the  face  is  handsomdy  finish*  21  common  brides  are  reckoned  to  the  onbio 
ed  by  the  action  of  gauge-plates  and  knives,  foot  of  wall  laid.  The  weight  ia  commpnly 
]£achines  are  also  in  operation  which  pulverise  reckoned  at  4  Iba.  to  the  brick ;  bat  tfaia  varies 
the  dry  day,  and  press  this  into  moulds  ready  of  course  with  the  siae,  with  the  amount  of 
for  burning.  Sufficient  moisture  is  always  pros-  pressure  to  which  the  day  haa  been  aulQected, 
ent  to  insure  cohesion  of  the  day.  A  patent  andtheheaitmpliedinba£iog.  Soft  briw  may 
for  this  was  granted  in  Dec.  1847,  to  Mr,  Nathan  contain  aeveral  ounces  more  of  water  than  a 
Bawyer,  of  Baltimore,  Another  on  the  same  dinker-brick  dt  the  same  quantity  of  original 
principle  was  invented  and  patented  by  Wood-  material.  English  bricks  are  commonly  9  inches 
worth  and  Mowen,  of  Boston,  which  worked  by  long,  4i  wide,  and  2^  thidL-^UsBUBxr  Bbiox. 
a  steam  euffine  of  20  horse  power,  pulverised  These  are  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  EUa- 
and  screened  the  clay,  and  moulded  and  pressed  worth,  lato  conmiiarioner  of  patenta,  for  the 
2,500  bricks  per  hour.    The  pressure  is  applied  construction  of  cottages.    He  DuUt  aavecal  of 
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these,  and  ibimd  the  mtterial  cheap  and  donn  proTkyodxhalradfire-brioktOrofflomerefiraetory 

ble.  The  olay  is  well  trodden  with  oattku  and  2  atone,  or  with  a  ooarse,  dean  silioioos  Band  and 

bundles  of  atraw,  cot  in  6  inch  lengths,  are  grarel.  The  materials  are  made  into  a  paste  with 

added  to  enough  for  every  100  bricks,    IConlds  water,  moulded  in  hand-moulds,  and  baked  in 

are  prepared  of  plank,  with  a  bottooL  but  this  permanent  kilns  at  a  very  high  temperature, 

must  not  be  air-tight.  They  may  be  a  ifoot  long,  Good  clay  for  fire-brick  is  also  found  associated 

6  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep.  The  moulding  with  other  days  of  more  recent  formations.   The 

is  done  by  hand,  and  the  surplus  day  is  struck  potters'  day  formation  found  at  South  Amboy, 

off  ¥rith  a  strip  of  iron.    As  the  bricks  are  dis-  J^ew  Jersey,  oontdns  beds  of  excellent  quality, 

diATged  from  tne  moulds  they  are  set  on  edge  to  together  with  others  of  very  pure  sand,  suitable 

dry,  and  the  second  day  are  turned  OTer.    in  8  for  mizinff  with  the  day.    The  manufacture  of 

days,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  they  are  ready  to  be  fire-brick  haslong  been  carried  on  at  this  locality, 

piled  up  nnder  oorer,  where  they  should  lie  two  At  Athens,  opposite  Hudson,  on  the  banks  of  the 

weeks  or  more  before  using.    In  buildinf^  wallflL  Hudson  riyer,  is  another  locality  where  good 

the  foundation  should  be  of  other  material,  and  fire-bricks  have  long  been  made.    At  Benning<* 

a  layer  of  slate  or  burnt  brick,  laid  in  cement,  ton,  Vermont,   an  excellent  clay  is  found  of 

ahowd  protect  the  nnbnmt  brick  from   the  the  character  of  kaolin,  from  which  fire-bricks 

dampness  arising  from  the  ground.    Walls  of  of  very  refractory  quality  are  made  by  mix-* 

oottages  are  built  the  lensth  of  one  brick  thick,  ing  with  it  atones  that  withstand  heat,  crush- 

with  courses  of  alternate  headers  andstretohers;  ed  sufficiently  fine.    These  bricks  are  exten- 

This  is  the  mode  of  laying  brick  known  as  the  sivdy  employed  at  the  blast  fturnaoes  in  that 

old   English  bond.     It  is  necessary  to  con-  part  of  the  ooontry.    It  is  for  the  lining  oi 

Btraot  the  roof  projeoting  2  feet  or  more  over  such  fiimaoes  that  fire*brioks  are  principally 

the  walla,  and  these  may  be  fhrther  protected  in  demand,  and  for  this  use  they  are  prepared 

hj  plastering,  and  a  second  coat  pebble-dashed,  of  a  varied  of  sisea  and  shapes,  adapted  to  fit 

(See  Adobb  Hoosbs.)  In  France,  as  near  Lyons,  tiie  curres  in  the  lining  of  tne  stacks,  and  the 

not  cottages  merdy,  but  some  of  the  Tillas  of  arches  of  the  flues.    The  standard  size  to  which 

each  pretensions  that  their  inner  walls  are  all  the  larger  bricks  are  referred  in  reckoning 

painted  in  fresco,  are  built  in  this  manner.-—  their  number  Is  that  of  the  common  rectangular 

t^ATiNo  Bbicks.    a  very  light  silidons  earth  fire-brick,  which  measures  9  inches  in  length,  4^ 

is  occadondly  met  with,  of  which  bricks  have  in  breadth,  and  %i  in  width ;  of  these  the  weight 

been  make  tliat  float  upon  the  water.  Olay  inay  is  7  lbs.  lliese  bricks,  spedally  adapted  to  eaoh 

be  added  to  the  silica,  if  required,  to  bind  the  pattern,  are  also  employed  as  a  lining  for  the 

material  together.    Sach  bricks  were  made  in  antlu^acite  cod  stoves  so  extensively  in  use  in  the 

ancient  times,  and  were  described  by  Poddonins  United  States. — ^BmoKLATiHO.    The  form  and 

and  Strabo,  and  particularly  eonunended  by  proportions  of  the  &oes  of  brick  to  each  other 

Yitruvius,  Pollio,  and  Pliny.    In  1791,  they  are  such,  that  they  may  be  Idd  in  various  meth- 

were  aj^n  brought  into  notice  by  Giovanni  oda,  aocoraing  as  the  object  is  to  produce  the 

Fabroni  in  Tuscany.  The  bricks  are  remarkable  greatest  strength  of  wafi,  or  the  most  pleasing 

not  only  ibr  their  extreme  lightness,  but  also  effects.    Omamentd  work,  as  cornices,  beads, 

for  their  invisibility,  and  for  being  very  poor  Ac,  is  produced  by  caudng  courses  of  brick  to 

conductors  of  heat  They  may  be  held  by  one  end  project  beyond  the  place  of  thereat    By  the 

while  the  other  is  red  hot    Similar  earth,  introductionof  mortar,  bricks,  notwithstanding 

ibnnd  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  miorosoopie  their  rectangular  shape,  are  carried  round  to 

silidons  shells,  has  been  discovered  in  France  form  arches  of  any  desired  curve ;  they  are 

and  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  easily  broken  also  into  any  required  shape  by 

whitish  snbstsnce,  that  is  often  found  nnder  our  ^e  trowel,  and  thus  are  niade  to  receive,  if  d»- 

peat  bogs.   (See  Oult.)   Bricks  made  of  it  are  sired,  the  approximate  form  of  arched  brick, 

about  one-fourth  the  weight  of  ordinary  bricks.  Fire-bricks,  as  mentioned  above,  are  modded  in 

At  Berlin,  made  with  ^  mixture  of  common  diapes  for  laying  curves,  as  also  common  bricks 

clay,  they  were  used  for  building  the  nosenm.—  for  the  lining  of  wells,  te.    U^ying  wdls,  the 

Firb-Bbioks.     When  bricks  are  required  to  first  principle  to  be  observfT  is  causing  the 

withstand  high  temperatures,  they  are  made  of  bricks  of  successive  eoorses  to  overlan  each 

the  most  inffosible  days,  such  as  contain  from  other,  ao  that  the  ioint  between  2  boverldd  by 

68  t6to80  per  cent  of  silica,  with  from  18  to  26  the  middle  of  a  brick.    The  courses  are  thus 

per  cent  of  dnmina,  and  tne  remainder  water,  bound  together,  and  the  greatest  resistance  is 

Oxide  of  iron  may  be  present,  but  the  light  oflfored  to  any  force  tending-  to  separate  the 

odor  of  fire-brick  diows  that  this  is  in  very  bricks.    As  the  width  of  two  bricks  Idd  dde 

smdl  <^uantity.    lime  would  render  the  mix-  by  dde  equala  the  length  of  one,  the  podtion 

turefn8ible,and  this  isneoesBarUydways  absent  may  be  reversed  with  each  course,  thus  secur- 

Buch  days  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  hi-  ing  additiond  strength.    What  is  tsXled  the  dd 

tnminous  cod  measures,  where  they  are  fonnd  English  bond  methcM  of  laying  a  wdl,  which  is 

making  the  floor  or  underiyinf  stratum  of  the  the  strongest  mode,  is  to  arrange  the  bricks  in 

cod-beds.    The  materid  is  indurated,  so  that  dtemate  courses  of  stretchers  and  headers,  the 

it  is  broken  up  like  a  aoft  atone.    WhenQsed,it  former  bdng  bricks  laid  longitudinally  with  the 

IS  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  wall,  aad  the  other  tcaamndyy  presenting 
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their  ends  or  heads  onl  j  to  the  &oe  of  the  wiD.  the  bricks  and  one-half  of  the  mortar  of  a  oom- 
Next  the  oomer,  a  qnarter  brick  on  the  row  of  mon  solid  wall  of  the  same  thickness.    It  is 
headers  mnst  be  introdnoed,  so  that  the  stretch-  snfBoientl j  strong  for  small  cottages,  and,  being 
ers  overlying  maf  lap  to  the  middle  of  the  second  hollow,  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
headers.    iSe  headers  are  also  called  bindersi  sommer  than   a  solid  wall.     Two  rows  of 
from  thdr  effect  in  binding  the  brides  of  the  stretchers   are  first  laid  on  edge  the  whole 
oUier  courses  together.    Owing  to  their  pro-  length  of  the  walL  so  tiiat  they  are  covend  bj 
senting  a  greater  number  of  Joints  in  the  ftce  of  the  next  course,  which  is  one  of  headers.  Fpon 
the  wall,  ueir  effect  is  not  so  pleasing  as  is  that  this  the  stretchers  are  laid  again  in  2  paraHd 
of  the  stretchersi  and  it  is  too  often  the  case  rows,  and  covered  by  another  kyer  of  headem 
that  the  front  walls  of  costly  edifices  are  seen  The  mortar  between  the  headers  at  their  ends 
too  largely  built  of  stretchers,  merely  for  the  causes  an  open  space  between  them  in  the  mid- 
sake  of  their  better  effect    In  New  York  city  die,  and  thus  the  air  spaces  of  the  oouraes  of 
it  is  required  by  the  fire  laws  that  1  course  in  6  stretchers  are  aU  conne<^.  As  the  headers  go 
shall  be  headers.   This  is  effected,  while  stretch-  entirely  through,  they  serve  to  convey  dampneas 
era  only  are  seen  on  the  fkce,  by  lajring  every  from  the  outside,  and  consequently  a  wall  of 
6ch  course  in  what  is  called  herring-bone,  break-  this  thickness  should  have  a  protecting  coat  of 
ing  off  the  back  comers  of  the  stretchers  to  let  stucco  or  cement  upon  the  outside, 
the  comers  of  the  brick  behind  come  nearly       BRIDAINE,  Jaoquks,  a  French  preacher, 
to  the  outside  line  of  the  wall    In  the  Flemish  bom  March  81, 1701,  died  Dec.  2S,  1767.    He 
bond  the  bricks  are  laid  alike  in  each  course,  a  surpassed  the  greatest  orators  in  the  {mwot  of 
header  and  stretcher  alternadngalongthecourse.  moving  an  audience  by  his   eloquence,  and 
The  effect  is  thought  to  be  more  pleasing  than  going  forth  in  the  dties  of  France  with  his  lit- 
the  English  bond,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  ue  1^11,  would  rivet  the  attention  of  multitudes, 
strength.    Walls  vary  in  thickness  by  the  dif-  Kany  extraordinary  conversitms  were  the  firuits 
ference  of  the  width  of  a  brick,    lliey  are  8  of  his  efibrts.    He  had  just  accomplished  his 
inciies  or  the  length  of  a  brick  thick,  12  inches  266ih  mission  when  he  died, 
or  a  brick  and  a  half;  16  inches  or  2  bricks,  and       BRIDE  Aim  BRIDEGROOM  are  derived 
so  on.    Laid  in  English  bond,  all  the  bricks  on  from  2  Anglo-Saxon  words,  hridam  and  pyMHi 
one  course  must  be  placed  in  the  same  direction,  and  mean  the  cherished  and  cberisber,  bride 
even  when  the  wall  turns  at  right  angles,  and  in  being  applied  to  the  newly  married  wife,  and 
turning  the  comer  no  2  bridu  must  be  arranged  bridegroom  to  the  newly  married  husband.  As 
ride  by  side,  but  the  end  of  one  must  lap  to  the  the  eq{oyment  of  these  titles,  and  of  the  honors 
middle  of  the  next  contiguous  to  it,  excepting  which  bdong  to  them,  is  necessarily  brie^  it  has 
where  the  quarter  brick  is  introduced  at  tiie  cor-  been  usual  from  the  earliest  period  of  antiquity, 
ners  to  prevent  a  continued  upright  Joint  in  tbe  to  make  tne  most  of  a  bride  and  a  bridegroom 
face  work.    The  work  is  stren^ened  by  the  during  their  ephemeral  existence.    They  exist 
occasional  introduction  of  pieces  of  hoo^-iron,  as  such,  indeed,  only  for  one  day,  that  of  the 
which  bind  it  together,  particularly  if  the  iron  is  wedding ;  beiComing,  on  the  next,  simply  hus- 
somewhat  rusty,  which  causes  the  mortar  toad-  band  and  wife;  and  in  every  age,  and  among 
here  better.    The  bricks,  in  dry  weather  espe-  every  people^  the  wedding-day  has  been  de> 
cially,  should  be  wet  before  being  laid,  for  the  voted  to  joyous  and  solemn  ceremonies^    It 
same  object  of  uniting  more  closely  with  the  mor-  was  celebrated  among  the  Athenians  by  ofier- 
tar.    As  the  wall  is  built  up,  no  part  should,  at  ings  made  in  the  morning  to  particular  divinl- 
any  time,  reach  more  than  4  or  5  feet  above  the  ties,  to  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  especially  to  Arte* 
rest ;  for  unless  all  upon  the  same  level  setUes  nds^  who  was  thought  to  look  with  dis&vor 
together,  cracks  will  be  produced  where  the  upon  marriages.    The  bride  consecrated  locks 
newer  work  is  joined  upon  the  older. — ^Hollow  of  her  hair  to  the  Fates,  and  both  the  bride  and 
walls,  long  a  favorite  mode  of  constraction  in  bridegroom  bathed  in  water  brought  from  soma 
various  parts  of  Europe,  are  highly  recommend-  favorite  fountain.    At  night-fall  she  was  can- 
ed by  the  late  A^J.  Downing,  as  by  far  the  best  ducted  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  in  a  chariot 
mode  of  buildin^riok  houses,  and  various  plans  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules,  and  furnished  wi^  a 
of  laying  the  brick  for  8-inch,  12-inch,  and  16-  kind  of  couch,  on  which  she  sat  between  her 
inch  walls,  are  criven  in  his  ^  Architecture  of  husband  and  one  of  his  nearest  friends,    filie 
Country  Houses.''    The  method  has  been  adopt-  was  veiled,  and  all  were  in  their  best  attire^ 
ed  in  nearly  all  the  best  villas  at  New  Haven,  with  chaplets  about  their  heads.     The  bridal 
Its  advantages  over  solid  walls  of  the  aame  procession  moved  on,  greeted  and  accompanied 
thickness,  are — a  saving  in  bricks  and  mortar;  by  friends  bearing  nuptial  torches  and  singing 
also  in  the  lathing  andstudding  for  furring  off,  the  hymenean  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lyd- 
air  space  for  preventing  dampness  being  in  the  ian  lutes.    As  the  bride  alighted,  the  axle  of  the 
wall  itself;  and,  lastly,  greater  security  against  carriage  was  in  some  parts  of  Greece  burned,  to 
the  spreading  of  fire,  as  no  combustible  material  signify  that  she  was  from  that  time  to  remain  at 
is  introduced  in  the  waUs.    The  8-inch  wall  in-  home ;  and  as  she  entered  through  the  door,  hung 
troduced  by  Mr.  Deam,  an  English  builder,  is  with  festoons  of  ivy  aud  bay,  sweetmeats  were 
worthy  of  particular  notice  for  its  great  economy,  showered  upon  her,  as  em  blems  of  pi  en  ty .  -  Then 
He  describes  it  as  requiring  only  one-third  of  followed  the  marriage  feast^  to  wliich,'  ccmtnoy 
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to  the  usual  Greek  pracUee.  women  as  well  as  of  eggs,  sngar,  chmamoiif  and  nutmeg^"  had  to 

men  were  invited ;  and,  at  its  close,  the  bride  be  served    The  natural  vexation  at  these  te- 

was  oondacted  hj  the  bridegroom  to  her  apart-  dions  ceremonies  is  thus  hamoronslj  expressed 

ment,  where  a  law  of  Solon  reoaired  that  they  by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  charming  ballad: 
should  eat  a  quince  together.     Before  the  door  Bat  just  u  hesr^iu  woald  h«T«  to  ero«  it, 

the  innthcdamiunL  or  bridal  song;  was  sung,  as  In  c$hm  th«  bridenmidt  with  the  poMt: 

thuo  represented  by  Theocritw :  r^Th.  Mi^g^^^^-. 

Tirelre  Spartan  vlrglna,  the  Laoonian  bloom,  It  woald  have  oost  two  hoors  to  do*t, 

Choired  before  flUr  Heleo*s  bridal  room ;  Whloh  wero  too  mnoh  that  nl^t 

The  rapid  round  of  manj  twinkling  ibct;  Then  there  was  sometimes   another  dilatory 

One  measure  tripped,  one  song  together  gong^  proceeding  in  the  sewing  of  the  bride  in  a  sheet. 

Their  hymenou  '^^J^J^^ ^ Herrick,  in  his  "  HespSdw,"  says,  alluding  to 

andaowo 


l^^hr^^^J^^f^^^  These  formalities  may  have  exhausted  a  good 

^.^t^h^^'^^J^h^ttn^  portion  of  the  night;  but  they  never  extended 

marriage  had  been  arranged  with  her  parents  r     ^      ^  ^^  ;^^      ^^^        1       ^^ 

or  guardians  -Among  the  Bomans  the  same  "^J  Srt  their  privUeges  as  bride  and  bride- 

ffilP"%\'?  w;JSwT7wl^^^^^  gS^i  and  wenTleft  to^console  themselves  ever 

Babmes.    The  wedding  ^y  wi»  fixed,  at  least  l^f^^^  the  sober  duties  of  domestic  life.— 

Se'bSL'^wS  tot1:^ght%XniS2J  In  m<Sern  times  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  im- 

tne  onae  was  awirea  m  ongnt  yeuow  snoes^  mediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony  and  re- 

and  a  veil  of  the  same  color,  and  in  a  long  ™!SI!:rL^«  «»..♦  rrJT.^  ^il  T.^:iai  ♦^^V 
white  robe,  adorned  with  a  pui 
with  ribbons,  and  bound  about 
girdle  or  zone,  to  be  unloosed 

groom.     The  Boman  marriage  was  usuaUy,  i*"*^^™* ""  "^"^  1*^",^*  "^T"^  •'"5T^i "  ""Jf 

though  not  always,  unattend^by  any  religl  »PPJ»rance,  in  the  charactera  of  bnde   and 

ious  ceremony.    Yhe  bride  was  conducted  to  l>n<le«room.    Tliepnvikges  of  this  happy  state 

the  hc»use  of  the  bridegroom  by  a  procession  •^^^'^  ^5?«  ^IT^''"?!  \^^  cunmng  of 

resembling  that  in  th^Greek  iewiony,  and  °^<>d?™  ^'^}'^''  J^,,*  ^^^ff'!'  ""^  "^'"^t^^k 

bore  in  her  own  hands  the  emblems  of  dili-  "^^  duration  of  tiie  bndaTtour,  fnd  which 

gence,  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.    She  Prolongation  of  bndal  existence  is  technically 

wound  wool  around  the  door-posts  of  her  new  ^?^  f,^""  ^^t?'^'^');'-^^^  ""^^"^  *^T 

residence,  which  were  also  ad^ed  with  gar-  f^^f^^^^  weddings  of  our  days  ma^  mostly 

lands  and  flowers,  and  was  lifted  across  the  he  traced  to  jmcient  times.    The  marriage  nng 

threshold  by  2  mirried  men,  since  for  her  to  1^^""^^  encircled  Ihe  finger  of  the  wife  of  the 

have  touched  it  with  her  foot  would  have  been  ""^  Pharaoh,  and  it  was  certainly  used  m  tiie 


purification.    She  received  the  keys 
house  while  sitting  upon  a  sheepskin,  and  the  2?*??^*'5**'.*!^^**^*°*_, 

_^  •        ^Au^j  ijjv  That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring: 

ceremonies  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a  re-  with  which  th*  nnsaneUiy'd  bridegroom 
past  given  to  friends  and  relatives.  The  bridal  >•  marry^d  only  to  » thumu 
apartment)  to  which  she  was  conducted  by  The  wedding  ring  is  always  put  and  worn  on 
matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  hus-  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it  was 
band,  was  magnificently  decked  with  fiowers^  and  supposed,  in  andent  times,  that  an  arterr  ran 
minstrels  and  friends  sang  without  during  the  from  this  part  directly  to  the  heart,  and  there- 
night. — Modern  fSs^hion  has  cunningly  contrived  fore  that  it  was  tiie  place  whence  this  pledge  of 
to  lengthen  out  the  privileges  of  bride  and  love  might  send  its  mysterious  message  most 
bridegroom  beyond  the  brief  day  which  alone  readily  to  the  supposed  centre  of  the  affections, 
belongs  to  them  by  right  and  tide.  In  olden  The  bride  cake  is  no  less  sanctified  by  antiquiiy 
time,  when  the  wedding  dav  and  its  attendant  than  the  ring.  It  is  asvmbol  of  plenty,  and  it 
gayeties  were  over,  all  bridid  honors  ceased.  It  is  intended  to  express  the  hope  that  the  newly 
is  true  that,  even  then,  overkind  friends  would  married  pair  may  be  always  supplied  with  an 
extend  theprivilegesofbrideandbridegroomun-  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  In 
to  they  encroached  rather  inconveniently  upon  ancient  dars  wheat  was  spriiudedupon  the  head 
those  of  husband  and  wife.  It  was  customary  of  the  bride  with  the  same  intent^  but  in  latter 
to  lengthen  out  the  occasion  by  various  oeremo-  times  tiie  wheat  has  taken  the  more  present- 
nies,  often  *^  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  aUe  shape  dT  a  cake.  Pasnng  bits  of  the  cake 
the  observance."  The  bride  was  undressed  and  through  the  wedding  ring  9  times,  and  putting 
put  to  bed  by  the  bridemaids,  and  the  bride-  them  under  the  pillow  to  dream  upon,  was  a 
groom  submitted  to  the  same  operation,  at  the  practice  in  vogue  long  before  our  great-grand- 
hands  of  the  groomsmen.  Then  the  posset  a  mothers  lived  and  loved,  and  is  not  yet  obso- 
kind  of  caudle,  made  jxp  oi  '^rnilk,  wine,  yolks  kte.    Patting  up  the  aUoea  in  white  paper 
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boXQ%  f»  an  inoo^tiea  of  tibe  pnteai  age*  lome  leuon  or  dihsti  esteemod  eerCain  days  m 

Wina,  too,  was  an  invariable  aooompaniment  thaoalendar  aaonkioky  formatrimonj.  Ix>T€n 

of  all  marriagMi  loog  beforo  the  marriage  feast  were  told  to  beware  of  the  whole  month  of 

at  Cana.    In  oar  age,  it  ia  often  diapenaed  with,  May,  and  eapecially  warned  off  from  Feb.  11, 


the  place.     The  Jews  nniyerBallj  hold  to  the  growing  mooo,  and  some  even  wish  for  a  flowing 

custom  of  wine-drinking  on  the  oooaaion  of  a  tide."    It  ia  partioolarly  desirable   thai  tlw 

marriage.    The  bride  and  bridegroom  having  weather  shonld  be  dear,  and  that  the  oeremoDy 

Qoaffed  their  ahare,  the  glass  which  contained  it  shoold  take  place  in  the  daytime,  for 

u  broken,  to  remind  them  of  mortality.    This  Blest  \»  tb*  Md»  os  whoa  the  nm  aoch  Ate^ 

was  done  at  the  famona  wedding  in  the  funily  BRIDEWELL,  a  hooae  of  eoneetioii.    The 

of  the  Rothschilds  at  London,  in  1857. — ^The  name  is  derived  from  afaoapital  fooAded  in  1558 

bridal  kiss  is  of  unknown  antiquity.    The  old  by  Edward  YI.,  on  the  site  oi  St  Bridewdl,  in 

missi^  which  date  long  before  the  "  common  Black  Friars,  in  the  dty  of  LondoD — a  plaee 

prayer  book,"  enjoined  it  as  an  essential  part  whioh  had  been  much  resorted  to  by  anpcrsii* 

of  the  marriage  ceremony.    Moreover,  it  was  tioos  pilgrlma.     It  waa  afterward  used  aa  a 

always  done  m  church.     The  priest,  too,  at  receptacle  for  vagrants,  and  a  place  of  pmis^ 

one  time,  enjoyed  the  privUego  of  a  kiss  upon  ment  for  criminals.    The  name  ia  i»ed  in  this 

the  cheek  of  ttte  blooming  bride  as  one  of  oonntry  for  a  prison  to  whidi  delinqaents  an 

his  perquisites.    Groomsmen  claimed  and  took  sent  for  punishment,  genendlj  having  in  view 

it,  too,  for  a  long  period,  but  of  late  brides  the  refbrmation  of  tlie  offender;  bnt  it  ia  not 

have  become  more  fastidious,  and  reserve  the  limited  to  this.     Its  popolar  signifteatioa  is 

kissing  as  a  monopoly  for  the  bridegroom  and  nearly  synonymons  with  penitentaary.    Allpoi- 

relatives.     It  is  recorded  by  an  old  historian  ishment  except  capitsi  is,  indeed,  now  nnikr- 

thot,  when  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  married  that  stood  to  be  intended,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 

handsome  rake  Lord  Darnley,  she  did  not  fiiil  reform  of  the  criminals  uemaelvee^  and  hence 

to  comply  with  the  ordinary  practice.    "  They  varioua  perioda  of  imprisonment  in  eoauatm 

kneel   together,**  says   the   ancient   annalist,  prisons  are  prescribed  by  law,  aa  well  as  in 

**  and  many  prayers  were  sud  over  them ;  she  the  state  prisons  which  are  eatabliahed  in  the 

tarrieth  at  the  mass,  and  he  toketh  a  kiss.** —  different  states.    Practically,  however,  tids  be- 

The  arraying  of  the  bride  in  the  richest  stuffb,  nevolent  purpose  is  aocomphahed  to  a  vfiy 

and  all  of  white,  tlie  wedding  feast,  and  the  limited  extent  except  aa  to  juvenile  oiEead* 

ffiving  of  presente,  are  ancient  customs.    The  era.    In  the  city  of  New  York  Umtb  are  a 

love  of  expense,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  number  of  prisons  and  hoosea  for  detention  aad 

characteristic  of  our  material  age^  has  led  the  correction,  which,    together   with    tiie  sins 

moderns  to  make  a  great  advance  m  the  costli-  houses  ana  city  hci^itals,  are  nnder  the  oootnl 

ness  of  the  bridal  appurtenances.    As  &r  back,  of  10  governors  elected  by  tlie  mtiaww.    Than 

however,  as  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  presents  ii,  beSde,  a  society  for  the  reformation  of 

given  to  the  bride  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  amount-  juvenile  delinquents,  and  another  for  raddoung 

ed  in  value  to  £2,500,  a  laxge  sum  for  those  abandonedfeinales.  Similar  eetablialimeiifes have 

days.    Qreat  as  was  this  amount,  it  has  been  been  provided  in  all  the  large  dtiea  of  tiai 

much  anrpassed  in  our  day.    One  of  the  Roth-  conntiy. 

achilds,  not  long  sinoe,  presented  his  niece  with  BRIDGE,  a  structure,  with  one  or  more  tnos- 

the  bridal  gift  of  a  check  for  $1,000,000,  and  verse  apertures,  raised  for  the  convenience  of 

the  variooB  other  perquisitea  of  the  bride,  in  the  passing  a  river,  canal,  or  valley,  and  formed  of 

wav  of  diamonds  and  plate,  amounted,  it  was  various  materials,  as  timber,  stone,  iron,  te.  The 

aaid,  to  aa  much  more.  The  display  of  the  con-  oonstmction  of  perfect  bridgea  is  a  oamnkx 

tribntions  firom  friends  and  relatives  now  gene*  operation,  and  even  among  ancient  natlonaQftiie 

rally  obtaina,  and  is  a  praetioe  which  has  latdy  higfaeat  dvifization,  did  not  alwaya  keep  paee 

been  sanctioned  by  royalty.    On  the  marriim  with  the  progress  of  the  other  arts.    Tbs  type 

of  the  young  princess  of  England  with  the  of  the  primitive  bridges  of  eariier  am  ia  to  be 

prince  of  Prussia,  in  Feb.  1668,  a  buffet  was  found  at  the  present  day  among  rode  and  nn- 

prepared,  upon  which  the  tributes  to  the  bride  cultivated  nations,  and  consists  aimplr  of  fintds 

of  gold,  silver,  rich  Btui&,  and  precious  stones,  of  wood  stretching  fh>m  bank  to  bank,  or  when 

amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  the  span  renders  this  impracticable,  restiog  on 

in  value,  were  displayed  not  only  before  the  nn*  piers  or  poets  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 

surprised  eyes  of  the  court,  bnt  exhibited  for  inevitable  flrequency  of  theee  in  a  rapid  atream, 

the  benefit  of  the  astonished  vulgar.  Reporters  and  conseonent  contraction  of  the  waterway, 

and  artists  of  the  newspapers  were  admitted  would  result  in  a  torrent  injnriona  to  navigatioii, 

expressly  that  they  might,  in  type  and  picture^  and  destructive  to  the  piers  themselves ;  heooe 

reproduce  for  the  curious  public  the  wonders  it  would  be  fbund  essential  to  the  stability  of 

of  the  magnificent  profusion  with  which  tiie  aoch  structures,  that  the  openings  ^oold  be 

vonng  princess  had  been  endowed  by  crowned  aufficiently  wide  to  allow  every  lidM^lity  for  the 

neada  and  wealthy  magnate8.«*The  ancients^  for  passage  of  the  water,  and  tm  thia  ooold  on^  be 
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crfl&etod  V  aMliM  or  troMefli,  it  if  evident  tlial  entios,  when  Oonstantine  bad  the  miraoolons 
these  inyentioDS  were  perfected  heibre  hridges  vision  of  the  cross.  8.  The  Pons  Senatoriosp 
of  any  magnitade  became  oommon.  One  of  the  or  Palatinns^  still  remaining,  though  in  rains, 
most  eztraordinarj  bridges  of  ancient  times  was  near  the  Palatine  hilL  From  tiie  fall  of  the 
that  which,  acoor^ng  to  Herodotus^  Qoeen  Roman  empire  to  the  establishment  of  modem 
Nitooris  oonstroeted  over  the  Eophrates  at  Earope,  we  have  no  aocouit  of  anj  bridges 
Babylon,  and  the  length  oi  which  is  given  by  worthy  of  note,  except  those  bnilt  by  ihe  Moors 
Diodoras  Sicolos  as  five  farlongs ;  the  con*  in  8piun,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  was  the 
stmction  of  this  bridge  is  snpposed  b^  the  most  bridge  of  Cordova,  over  the  Guadalqaivir. 
anihentio  writers  to  have  been  of  the  kind  bnilt  by  Issim,  the  son  and  successor  of  Abdul 
Just  aUuded  to,  viz.,  with  Unteb  or  architraves  Akman,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain, 
extended  from  pier  to  pier.  The  bridges  of  One  of  the  most  ancient  bridges  of  modern 
Darius  upon  the  Bo£q[K>rus,  Xerxes  upon  the  Europe,  is  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon.  It 
Hellespont,  Pyrrhus  upon  the  Adriatic)  Osdsar  was  bnilt  by  a  reli^ous  society  c^led  the 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  Tri^an  upon  the  Danube^  ^*  Brethren  of  the  Bridge,^'  which,  according  to 
are  all  celebrated  in  history,  but  were  all  con-  Oautier,  **  was  established  upon  the  dediue  of  the 
structed  for  the  temporary  purposes  of  war.  In  2d  and  commencement  of  the  8d  race  of  kings, 
searching  the  records  of  antiquity  for  examples  when  the  state  fell  into  anarchy,  and  there  was 
of  stone  bridges,  the  first  that  we  can  find  are  Mttle  security  for  travellers,  particularly  in  pass- 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans ;  an  exception  ing  rivers,  on  which  they  were  subject  to  the 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Chinese^  exactions  and  rapacities  of  banditti*'  Thb 
as  we  are  not  positively  acquainted  with  the  society  was  founded  with  a  view  to  remedy 
date  of  manv  of  their  structures ;  but  in  Egypt  these  evils,  by  forming  iraternities  for  the  object 
and  India,  the  birthplaces  of  so  many  of  the  of  building  bridges,  and  establishing  ferries  and 
arts  and  sciences,  the  construction  of  the  arch  caravansaries  on  tiie  banks  of  the  most  fire- 
was  entirely  unknown ;  neither  do  we  meet  with  qnenUy  crossed  rivers ;  their  first  establishment 
it  in  the  ancient  works  of  Persia  or  PhoBuicia,  was  on  the  Durance  at  Maupas,  which  name  was 
and  even  in  classio  Greece,  at  the  period  when  afterward  changed  to  Bonpas,  in  acknowledg- 
her  architecture  was  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  ment  of  tiieir  services.  The  bridge  at  Avignon 
when  Pericles  had  adorned  Athens  with  splen-  was  commenced  in  1176.  and  completed  in  1188. 
did  edifices^  her  people  were  unprovided  with  The  association  soon  after  built  the  bridge  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Oephissus,  notwithstanding  Lyons,  composed  of  20  arches,  and  that  of  St 
it  crossed  the  most  frequented  thoroughfare  to  Esprit,  over  the  Rhone,  of  19  arches,  beside 
the  city.  Of  the  principal  bridges  of  Rome^  many  other  structures  of  less  note.  The  old- 
Gautier  mentions,  viz. :  1.  The  Pons  Sub-  est  oridge  in  England  is  that  of  Oroyknd  in 
Hcius,  the  first  ever  buUt  over  the  Tiber,  and  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have  been  built  in  860;  it 
memorable  firom  its  defence  by  Horatius  OocleSi  is  formed  by  8  semicircles  which  succeed  each 
against  Porsenna ;  it  was  twice  rebuilt,  and  the  other,  and  are  based  upon  a  central  arch ; 
ruins  of  the  last  structure  are  still  visible ;  from  the  ascent  is  so  steep  that  only  foot  passengers 
this  the  body  of  Heliogabalus  was  cast,  with  a  can  accomplish  it  The  bridge  at  Burton  in 
stone  about  its  neck,  into  the  Tiber.  2.  The  Staffordshire^  over  the  Trent,  is  the  longest  in 
Pons  Trlumphalis,  sometimes  termed  Pons  England,  and  was  built  in  the  12th  century; 
Vaticanus,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Vatican;  it  has  84  arches  of  squared  freestone,  and  is 
it  derived  the  former  name  from  being  the  bridge  1,545  feet  in  length.  The  first  stone  bridge  over 
over  which  those  to  whom  the  senate  decreed  the  Thames,  known  as  the  old  London  Dridge, 
a  triumph  passed  on  their  wav  to  the  capitoL  was  commenced  in  1176  by  Peter  of  Oolediurch, 
8.  The  P^ns  F^bricius,  named  from  its  founder  who  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Fabricius,  who  erected  it  during  the  period  of  *'  Brethren  of  the  Bridse ;"  Peter  died  before  the 
Catiline^s  conspiracy.  4.  The  Pons  Oestius,  completion  of  his  won:,  and  was  buried  in  the 
built  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  named  from  crypt  of  the  chapel  erected  on  the  centre  pier ; 
Cestius  Gallns.  5.  The  Pons  Janiculi,  which  this  was  in  accordance  with  a  singular  custom  of 
led  from  the  Oampus  Martins  to  the  Janiculum.  the  society,  that  when  any  member  died  during 
6.  The  Pons  ^lius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  the  superintendence  of  an  important  work,  his 
emperor  .£lius  Hadrianus ;  it  is  said  this  bridge  remains  should  be  entombed  within  the  struo- 
had  originally  a  roof  of  bronze,  supported  by  40  ture ;  the  work  was  completed  in  1209,  during 
columns,  but  was  despoOed  during  an  incureion  the  reign  of  £ing  John,  and  was  chiefly  rethark- 
of  the  barbarians.  Clement  IX.,  who  restored  able  for  its  massiveness,  and  enormous  surplus 
the  bridge,  placed  on  it  10  colossal  statues  of  of  material,  having,  in  a  span  of  940  feet,  no  less 
angels,  carved  in  white  marVle,  whence  is  derived  than  20  arches,  wiUi  piers  varying  in  solidity 
its  present  nam^  Ponte  San  Angelo.  7.  The  from  25  to  84  feet,  so  that  f  of  the  stream  was 
Pons  Milvius,  bnUt  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  on  the  occupied  by  the  piers,  and  at  low  water  a  still 
ancient  Via  Flaminia  at  a  short  distance  firom  greater  proportion,  leaving  at  that  time  less  than 
the  city ;  on  this  bridge  Cicero  arrested  the  |  of  the  whole  span  for  waterway,  and  causing 
Allobrogian  ambassadors  who  were  the  bearers  thereby  a  most  dangerous  fall.  The  bridge  of 
of  letters  to  Catiline,  and  here  also  occurred  the  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence,  over  the  Amo, 
celebrated  victory  of  Oonstantine  over  Maz^  waa  built  in  1569 ;  it  has  a  total  length  of  822 
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feet^iBOompoMdofSeQiptioalirdiM^ttidrtaiids  heavy  ezpeiMe,Mw«nMlih0amoiint  of  time  re- 
unrivalled  as  a  work  of  art ;  the  material  need  qnired  for  the  erection  of  such  stractnrea,  b^ng 
in  its  oonstraction  was  white  marble.     The  m  adapted  to  the  preaung  wants  of  a  yonng 
Rialto  at  Venice,  designed  br  Michel  Anaelo,  nation.    Peihaps  the  finest  example  we  have 
and  erected  in  1590,  has  a  sinif^e  span  of  OS^feeti  is  the  Hjsh  bridge   of  the  Oroton  aqnedacL 
with  23  feet  rise.    The  total  nnmber  of  bridges  over  the  Harlem  river  at  New  York ;  ita  total 
in  that  citj  was  estimated  bj  Gaatier  at  840.  length  is  1,450  feeL  and  the  top  of  the  parapet 
The  bridge  of  Pont  j  Ptydd,  over  the  Taaf  in  is  114  feet  above  high  water;  there  are  in  all 
Wales,  is  oonudered  one  of  the  most  eztraordi-  14  semidrcolar  arches,  8  of  which  are  of  80 
narjr  in  Britain ;  it  was  built  in  1755,  bj  an  feet  span,  and  6  of  50  feet    (See  Aqusduct.) — 
uneducated  mason  named  Edwards,  after  the  In  projecting  the  plan  <tf  a  bridge,  there  are 
failure  of  2  structures,  which  he  had  previously  certain  principal  points,  the  consideration  of 
erected  at  the  same  ^t ;  the  first  was  carried  which  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  aolidUy 
away  by  a  freshet  after  standing  2|  years,  and  of  the  structure.    These  may  be  included  nnder 
the  second  failed  in  consequence  of  the  weight  on  5  heads. — ^L  The  choice  of  podtunu    This  is 
the  haunches  forciuff  out  the  keystone,  before  the  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  at  the  di^ossl 
parapet  was  finbhed;  the  present  structure  con-  of  the  constructor,  but  is  usually  determined,  in 
sists  of  a  single  circular  arch,  with  a  span  of  140  the  country,  by  the  direction  of  roads,  and  in 
feet,  and  a  rise  of  85  feet    The  bridge  of  Mantes,  cities,  by  the  position  of  streets;  when  the 
over  the  Seine,  was  erected  by  Perronet  and  choice  is  open,  search  ahonld   be  made  for 
Hussean  in  1765,  and  consists  of  8  elUptical  the  most  solid  ^und.     Local  circumstances 
arches,  the  centre  one  having  a  chord  of  128  influence  this  pomt  in  so  many  different  wayi, 
feet    The  famous  bridge  of  Nenilly  was  con-  that  it  would   be   impossible   to   lay   down 
atructed  by  Perronet  in  1774;  its  total  length  a  specific  rule;   all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
is  766  feet,  with  a  clear  waterway  of  689  feet;  indicate  the  general  prindples  by  whidi  the 
there  are  5  arches  of  equal  width,  the  curves  position  of  the  bridge  should  be  determined, 
being  false  ellipses,  with  chords  of  128  feet,  and  One  condition,  however,  Ib  essentiaL  vis. :  that 
versed  sines  of  82  feet    The  bridge  of  St  tiie  lateral  faces  of  the  piers  diail  he  parallel 
ICaixence,  over  the  Oise,  was  also  built  by  Per-  with  the  direction  of  the  current    This  may  in 
ronet  between  1774  and  1786 ;  it  is  chiefly  re-  some  situations  require  that  the  axis  of  the 
markable  for  the  flatness  of  its  arches,  the  bridge  shall  be  inclined  relatively  to  the  fines 
chords  being  76  feet  8  inches,  while  the  ver-  of  the  piers,  and  we  then  have  what  la  termed 
mnes  are  only  6  feet  8  inches,  and  the  thick-  an  oblique  or  skew  bridge.    This  oonstructioa 
ness  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex  of  the  arch  will  be  necessary  when  the  line  of  road  connectr 
4  feet  8  inches.    Blackfriars*  bridge,  over  the  ing  with  the  termini  of  4he  bridge  forms  an  an- 
Thames,  in  London,  was  built  in  1771  by  Mylne ;  gle  other  than  a  right  one  with  the  course  of 
the  design  is  novel  and  beautiful,  but  unfortu-  Sie  river.    When  tiiere  are  many  arches,  this 
nately  the  material  employed,  viz..  Portland  form  of  construction  is  undedrahle,  on  account 
stone,  is  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  soon  be-  of  tlie  mechanical  difficulties  attending  it— IL 
comes  disintegrated  under  atmospheric  influ-  The  vent  er  egreee  thai  muet  he  allawed  to  the 
ences ;  the  structure  has  9  arches,  and  a  total  river.    This  is  a  subject  of  vei;^  great  impor* 
length  of  026  feet     Waterloo  bridge  built  tance,  and  vital  to  the  durability  of  bridgea 
by  Rennie,  in  1816,  is  1,240  feet  in  length,  Its  consideration  involves  2  other  points  of  m- 
and  composed  of  0  eUiptioal  granite  arches,  quiry :   1,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  bed  of 
each  of  120  feet  span,  and  a  versed  sine  of  82  tne  river,  to  determine  what  quantity  of  water 
feet;  the  piers  are  fironted  with  coupled  Doric  the  bridge  should  allow  to  paea;  and  2,  this 
columns,  producing  an  elaborate  effect ;  an-  quantity  being  ascertained,  to  fix  the  surfiftoe  or 
other  peculiarity  is  that  the  roadway  is  level,  extent  of  the  necessary  aischarge.    In  deter- 
differing  in  this  re«»ect  from  the  other  bridges  mining  the  1st  point,  we  must  remember  that 
across  the  Thames.  Westminster  bridge,  complet-  the  volume  of  water  discharged  by  a  river 
ed  in  1750,  by  Labalyeu  b  remarkable  as  inaugu*  varies  during  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
rating  a  new  era  in  bridge  architecture ;    the  also  from  the  effects  of  rains,  and  the  melting 
novelty  consisted  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  of  snow  and  ice ;  hence  we  must  proportion  the 
foundi^ons,  which  was  effected  by  means  of  arches  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  floods  or 
eaissons,  the  depth  of  water  and  rapidity  of  the  inundations^  and  not  solely  with  reference  to 
current  rendering  the  expense  of  coffer-dam-  the  mean  quantity  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the 
xning  undesirably  great ;    the  bridge  is  1,220  river.    In  this  connection,  the  bed  of  the  river 
feet  in  length,  and  has  in  all  15  semicircular  must  be  examined  with  care,  as  the  nature  and 
arches,  2  of  which,  however,  are  quite  snudL  Indination  of  the  ground  which  receives  the 
The  new  London  bridge  is  an  imposing  struc-  water  have  much  influence  on  the  manner  in 
ture  of  granite,  and  was  erected  by  Rennie  in  which  it  discharges  itself  with  more  or  less  ve- 
1631  j  it  has  a  total  length  of  784  feet,  with  5  locity,  or  penetrates  the  earth  to  a  greater  or 
elliptical  arches,  the  span  of  the  centre  arch  be-  lesser  depth.    Another  circumstance  to  be  con- 
ing 152  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  29  feet  6  inches,  sidered  is  the  time  which  the  surplus  water 
In  the  United  States  there  are,  as  yet,  compar-  arising  from  a  flood  takes  to  dischai^  itself^  or 
atively  few  stone  bridges  of  great  size;  the  the  vdocity  with  which  the  dischai^ge  is  made. 
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Sinoe  this  velooi^  depends  malnljr  on  tiie  dope  aoooimt  of  the  met  relatire  height  of  this  form 
of  the  river,  which  always  diminishes  as  it  re-  of  arch,  andas  tuey  are  usually  made  of  moderate 
cedes  from  its  source,  it  is  evident  that  if  2  size,  they  have  the  inconvenience  of  considerably 
bridges  be  built  upon  the  same  stream,  the  one  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  water.  2.  Arches 
that  is  nearer  to  the  source  will  require  a  wider  of  a  flat  vault,  either  forming  portions  of  an  el- 
extent  of  discharge  than  the  otiier.  The  gene-  lipse,  or  else  described  by  several  arcs  of  circles 
ral  rule  for  calculating  the  quantity  of  water  of  different  radii.  Elliptical  arches  are  pleasing 
that  flows  in  a  river,  is  to  multiply  the  surface  to  the  eye,  but  troublesome  to  oonstruct,  on  ao- 
of  the  section  by  the  mean  velocity  of  the  cur-  count  of  the  continual  change  in  the  form  of 
rent;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  mean  the  successive  voussoirs:  hence  it  is  nsual  to 
Telocity  leads  in  practice  to  modilcations  of  employ  curves,  coinposea  of  a  certain  number 
this  rule,  which  are  expressed  by  appropriate  of  arcs  of  circles,  varying  generally  from  8  to 
formula,  of  which  those  developed  by  j£.  de  11.  The  nse  of  flat- vaulted  arches  was  intro- 
Prony  are  most  usually  employed.  2.  In  re-  duced  into  France  about  the  close  of  the  17th 
gard  to  the  ouUet  or  discharge,  the  most  essen-  century,  and  their  adoption  was  due  to  the  ne- 
tial  point  is  the  velocity  which  the  water  oessity  of  affording  a  wider  discharge  without 
will  assume  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge.  If  considerably  augmenting  the  height  of  the 
the  breadth  of  the  river  were  too  mu<m  nar-  arches.  This  form  not  only  answers  this  object 
rowed  by  the  works  erected  on  its  bed,  its  effectually,  but  when  the  2  diameters  are  not 
Telocity  would  increase,  and  it  woidd  form  on  veiy  miequal,  presents  as  much  solidity  and 
one  side  a  slack  water,  and  on  the  other  a  dedi  v-  iacUity  in  oonstniction  as  the  semicircular  arclu 
ity  or  shoot;  thus  the  current  would  react  8.  Arches  formed  from  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and 
agiunst  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  undermine  these  are  of  2  principal  kinds :  Ist,  those  in 
the  foundations  of  the  piles  and  buttresses.  If,  which  the  springing  planes  are  underwater, 
on  the  contrary,  the  breadth  of  the  bed  diould  be  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the  bridge  of  St. 
increased  to  too  great  an  extent,  by  lengthening  Esprit  and  the  ancient  bridge  of  Avignon ;  this 
the  ridge,  the  velocity  would  be  diecke(^  and  its  form  has  the  disadvantage  of  greatly  reducing 
diminution  would  occasion  deposits  that  would  the  discharge.  In  the  2d  kind  the  springing 
prove  dangerous,  by  choking  up  the  bed  of  the  planes  are  on  a  level  with  the  highest  water  of 
river.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has,  of  course,  the  riyer,  as  in  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
much  influence,  as  if  it  be  very  tenacious  and  Paris.  In  this  case  the  arc  is  necessarily  very 
compact,  approaching  the  nature  of  rook,  it  will  low,  and  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  voussoirs  so 
not  }'ield  sensibly  to  anv  amount  of  action,  while  considerable  as  to  require  great  care  in  the  con- 
a  loose  and  sandy  soil  would  vield  in  such  a  struction.  Beside  the  8  of  which  we  have 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  mean  spoken,  there  is  the  Gothic  arch,  composed  of  2 
velocity  which  a  current  will  acquire  when  its  arcs  of  a  circle,  sometimes  though  rarely  em- 
bed is  narrowed  by  piers,  can  be  obtained,  with  ployed;  it  has  the  fkult  of  greatly  reonciDg 
sufficient  accuracy,  by  approximate  formulss,  the  outlet. — ^lY.  SUe  qf  arches.  Though  this 
though  the  problem  is  not  susceptible  of  a  rig-  is  usually  determined  by  local  circumstances, 
orous  solution.  It  has  been  observed  above  yet  there  are  a  few  general  principles  to  be 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  river  too  wide  an  considered.  Small  aroies  are  best  adapted  to 
outlet,  since  it  might  cansedepoats;  this,  how«  quiet  rivers,  whose  waters  do  not  rise  to  any 
ever,  is  not  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended,  considerable  height^  while  large  arches  are  best 
as  these  would  in  time  acquire  sufficient  con-  suited  to  torrents,  where  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
sistency  to  resist  the  action  of  the  current^  and  the  foundations,  and  where  Uie  piers  are  ex- 
thus,  in  time  of  floods,  force  the  water  to  pass  posed  to  damage  by  obstacles  brought  down 
with  increased  velocity  under  tiiose  arches  that  against  them  by  the  current.  As  a  general 
were  less  clogged  by  these  deposits,  and  so  un-  rule,  wide  arches  shonld  be  adopted  in  large 
dermine  them.  Ck>nsequently  a  bridge  ought  rivers,  especially  when  they  are  subject  to  in- 
not  to  be  composed  of  2  parts,  separated  by  an  undations :  this  is,  however,  influenced  by  the 
island,  since,  ii  one  of  the  parts  should  be  choked  expense  of  the  foundations,  as  well  as  the  mate- 
up,  the  whole  current  would  flow  to  the  other,  rials  employed  in  construction,  large  arches  re- 
and  thus  might  destroy  the  bridge.  It  was  by  quirmg  more  solidity  than  small  ones.  The  na- 
an  accident  of  this  nature  that  the  bridges  of  ture  and  size  cf  vesseb  which  navigate  the  river 
Chazy  and  Roaune  were  swept  away.  It  may  have  idso  an  important  bearinff  on  this  subject* 
be  remarked  in  general,  that  bridges  are  never  In  relation  to  the  width  allowed  to  arches,  2  plana 
destroyed  except  by  some^  error  in  the  outlet^  are  pursued :  in  one,  the  apertures  are  all  equal, 
and  that  the  cause  of  their  ruin  is  ultimately  giving  the  tops  of  the  vaults  the  same  eleva- 
too  great  a  diminution  of  the  section,  arising  Son  above  the  water,  and  enabling  the  con- 
either  from  expanding  or  contracting  the  di-  atructor  to  use  the  same  oentering  for  all  the 
mensions  of  the  structure  in  too  great  a  degree,  arches.  The  economy  of  this  arrangement  may, 
— ^III.  The  form  of  the  arehee.  These  are  of  8  however,  be  counterbalanoed  by  the  neces- 
principal  kinds :  1.  The  semicircular;  these  were  nty  of  forming  connderable  embankments 
andeotly  most  in  use,  and  have  the  advantage  of  at  the  termini  of  the  structure.  In  the 
being  easy  to  construct  and  forming  a  soUd  other  plan,  the  diameters  of  the  arches  are  un- 
atruotnre;  their  span  iS|  aoweveri  restricted,  oa  equal,  dAowing  a  reduction  of  the  embank* 
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mentS)  thus  diminiflhing  iihe  obstaeles  to  the  beam  by  nftal  pieoes,  dkgoiud  braees,  and 
approacbes.  The  advantages  of  both  systems  inolined  iron  stays.  In  the  Trenton  brki^  the 
are  sometimes  combined  by  fbrming  the  arches  roadway  bearers  are  suspended  from  eorred, 
of  the  same  width,  and  placing  the  spring-  solid  bailt  beama^  by  iron  bar  chains  and  sns- 
ing  planes  at  heignts  decreasing  from  the  pennon  rods ;  it  consists  of  5  spans,  the  oen* 
centre  to  either  extremity  of  the  bridge. — ^V.  tre  and  widest  being  200  feet  Burr^  plan, 
The  breadth  of  the  hrtdge.  This  depends  which  has  reoeiyed  oonaderable  fitvor  on  rail- 
wholly  on  the  locality,  and  should  be  propor'  roads  and  aqnedocts^  particolarly  in  Pennsyl- 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  the  road  on  wnioh  vania,  oonsbts  essentially  of  open  bnilt  beams 
it  is  built.  For  country  roads  a  width  of  14  to  of  straight  timber,  connected  wiUi  corred,  solid 
16  feet  will  be  sufficient,  particularly  if  the  bcdlt  beams,  termed  arch  timbers,  and  which 
bridge  be  a  short  one.  On  what  are  termed  are  formed  of  sereral  thicknesses  of  scant- 
roads  of  the  2d  class,  20  to  25  feet  should  ling,  between  which  the  framew<H*k  of/  the 
be  allowed,  which  wiUwafTord  sufficient  room  open  built  beam  is  clamped.  Town^s  plan, 
for  2  carriages  to  pass  at  once,  beside  a  space  commonly  known  as  the  lattice  tmasi  consists 
for  foot  passengers.  On  roads  of  the  Ist  dass,  of  two  main  strings,  each  formed  by  two  or 
80  to  85  feet  is  considered  a  fair  allowance,  three  parallel  beams  of  3  thicknesses,  l^eak- 
while  in  the  interior  of  cities  fh>m  80  to  60  feet  ing  joints  with  a  series  of  diagonal  pieces,  croas- 
wiU  be  required.  The  Pont  Keuf  at  Paris,  ing  each  other  and  inserted  between  the  par- 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ^eatest  thorough-  alfel  beams,  being  connected  with  the  strings 
fiu-es  in  the  world,  has  a  width  of  about  YO  and  with  each  other  by  treeniails.  As  the  tim- 
feet  between  the  parapets. — ^Timber,  as  a  mate-  bers  are  of  a  uniform  cross  section  and  lei^th, 
rial  for  bridges,  is  much  less  costly  and  more  the  construction  is  dmple  and  eeonomMsl, 
easily  worked  than  stone;  but  all  such  struo-  though  the  plan  is  not  weU  adapted  to  the  re- 
tures  lack  the  advantage  of  durability,  and  are  sistance  of  variable  strains  and  jars.  Long^ 
more  troublesome  to  keep  in  repair.  The  old-  truss  consists  in  forming  the  npper  and  lower 
est  wooden  bridge  of  whidi  we  have  any  ao-  strings  of  8  parallel  beams,  between  which 
count  is  the  Pons  Sublicins  slready  mentioned,  are  inserted  the  cross  pieces,  or  posts,  which 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  Horatius  Codes ;  it  are  formed  of  beams  in  pairs,  placed  at  regular 
is  supposed  that  no  iron  whatever  was  used  in  intervals  along  the  strings,  and  connected  with 
its  construction.  Cesar's  bridge  was  also  of  them  by  wedge  blocks;  between  each  aeries  of 
wood,  and  so  was  Triyan's  across  the  Danube,  posts  are  plac^  braces  and  counterbraeesi,  sdt- 
ihough  it  is  probable  that  the  piers  of  the  latter  ablv  connected  by  tree-nails,  and  in  long  spszis 
were  of  stone.  One  of  the  most  &mous  wooden  ardi  braces  are  also  introduced.  In  Hove^ 
bridges  on  record  is  that  of  John  Ulrich  Gm-  truss,  the  upper  and  lower  strings  are  each 
benmann,  an  uneducated  carpenter  of  8witzer-  formed  of  several  thicknesses,  breddng  joints, 
land ;  it  was  built  at  Schaffhausen  in  1757,  and  while  on  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  string,  and 
was  composed  of  2  wooden  arches  with  the  thelower  side  of  the  upper,  are  plaoed  blocks  of 
respHBctive  spans  of  198  and  172  feet,  supported  hard  wood  inserted  in  notdies,  and  bevefled  on 
at  either  terminus  by  abutments,  and  at  their  each  side  to  form  a  support  for  the  braeea  and 
junction  by  a  stone  pier.  After  Grubenmann's  counterbraoes ;  through  the  blocks  are  passed 
death  the  bridge  began  to  settle,  as  the  oak  bolts  of  iron  to  connect  the  2  strings,  and  by 
beams,  which  had  been  placed  too  low,  and  not  means  of  a  nut  and  screw  any  desired  amount 
sufficiently  exposed  to  the  air,  rotted  at  their  of  tension  can  be  given  to  llie  tmss.  The  pre- 
points  of  contact  with  the  stone  abutments,  ceding  combinations  are  those  which  are  in 
Owins  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  struc-  general  use  in  the  United  Btatea. — Suspension 
ture,  By  which  the  principal  supports  were  so  bridges  are  of  very  remote  origin.  £irdien,  in 
intimately  connected  together,  it  became  neces-  his  ^^  China  Illustrated,"  mentions  one  which  is 
sary  to  support  the  whole  bridge  before  a  single  still  to  be  seen  in  the  province  of  Inman,  and 
part  could  be  removed ;  this  was  performed  by  according  to  tradition  was  built  by  the  emperor 
means  of  screw-lacks,  and  the  decayed  timbers  Min^s,  A.  D.  65 ;  it  is  formed  of  ehaina,  sop- 
replaced.  No  other  repairs  were  ever  required,  porting  a  roadway  of  plank  resting  directly 
and  the  bridge  excited  much  attention  as  a  re-  upon  them,  and  is  880  feet  in  length.  The 
markable  specimen  of  carpentry.  It  was  burnt  ancient  Peruvians  also  constructed  numerous 
by  the  French  in  1799,  having  lasted  42  years,  bridges  over  the  Andes,  the  principal  matoial 
In  modem  times,  the  wooden  bridges  of  Ger-  being  ropes  formed  of  the  baik  of  trees ;  some- 
many  and  France  have  taken  high  rank  from  times  a  roadway  was  constructed,  and  at  othos 
their  scientific  combination  in  arrangement;  the  transit  was  effected  by  means  of  a  basket 
but  durinff  the  last  few  years  Uie  United  States  supported  by  the  rope,  and  drawn  over  alter* 
have  Justly  claimed  the  precedence  for  simpll-  nately  from  one  side  to  the  othw.  The  same 
city,  mechanical  perfection,  and  boldness  of  plan  is  used  at  the  present  day.  Rope  snspen- 
design.  The  upper  Schuylkill  bridge  at  Phila-  sion  bridges  have  also  been  used  in  Europe; 
delphia  has  the  remarkable  span  of  840  feet,  they  were  employed  in  France,  at  the  siege  of 
It  was  designed  and  built  by  L.  Wemwag,  and  Poitiers,  to  cross  the  river  Olain,  and  Donglasa 
consists  of  5  ribs,  each  formed  of  a  curved,  mentions  their  use  in  Italy  in  1742.  Iron  sns- 
eolid  built  beam,  connected  with  an  upper  single  pension  bridges  of  laige  spaiH  however,  are  of 
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modem  date.  The^lbrst  of  this  Idnd  ereoted  in  the  plan  of  wire  cables  has  been  anirersallj 
England  waa  in  1819,  and  was  bnilt  across  the  adopted  in  their  constmction.  The  Wheeling 
Tweed  at  Berwick,  by  Oaptain  Sir  Samnel  bridge  over  the  Ohio  was  built  in  1848,  bj  0. 
Brown;  it  was  constmcted  with  chain  cables,  Met,  and  blown  down  in  May,  1864;  its  span 
12  of  which  were  nsed  in  all,  6  being  placed  on  was  1,010  feet ;  this  brid^re  attained  consider- 
dther  side  of  the  roadway ;  Its  span  was  449  able  notoriety  firom  the  litigation  it  caused, 
feet  and  yersed  dne  80  feet.  The  same  en-  strenuoos  and  long-continued  efibrts  having 
gineer  constructed  tiie  Brighton  chidn  pier,  and  been  made  during  its  continuance  to  obtain  its 
the  bridge  at  Montrose ;  tne  former  was  built  remoyal  on  account  of  the  alleged  iigury  to 
in  1828,  and  destroyed  by  a  gale  of  wind  in  navigation.  The  Belview  bridge  at  Niagara,  a 
Nov.  1886 ;  its  entire  length  was  1,186  feet,  in  slight  structure,  was  built  by  the  same  engineer 
four  openings,  each  of  255  feet  q^n,  and  18  in  1848,  and  had  a  span  of  759  feet;  it  was 
feet  deflection.  The  latter  was  erected  in  1829,  removea  in  1854,  and  its  cables  incorporated  1 
and  in  Oct  1888,  the  roadway  was  totally  de-  the  bridge  constructed  by  Mr.  Boebling.  At 
stroyed  by  a  hurricane :  Mr.  BendeU  recon-  Lewiston,  7  miles  below  die  falls  of  Nlasara,  a 
struoted  it,  and  material^  stifbned  the  struc-  bridge  was  built  in  1850  by  £.  W.  Serreli,  with 
tnre  by  the  system  of  trussing  he  adopted.  The  a  span  of  1,040  feet  The  finest  structure  <^ 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  by  Tellord,  was  this  kind  in  the  country,  however,  and  perhaps 
built  in  1826 ;  its  span  was  580  feet^  and  the  in  the  world,  isBoebliog's  railway  bridge  at  Ni- 
dear  height  of  the  roadway  above  the  water  102  agara;  its  span  is  821  feet,  and  deflection  59 
feet;  it  was  seriously  iijured  by  a  violent  gale,  feet;  14.560  wires  are  employed  in  the  cables, 
which  produced  so  great  an  oscillation  ox  the  and  their  ultimate  strength  is  estimated  at 
main  chains,  as  to  diuh  them  ajninst  each  other  12,000  tons ;  the  elevation  of  the  railway 
and  break  off  the  rivet  heads  of  tiie  bolts ;  a  re-  track  above  the  water  is  245  feet,  and  so  great 
currence  of  the  aoddent  was  provided  against  is  the  stiffness  of  the  roadwav  that  the  passage 
by  suitable  bracing,  and  the  iron  roadway  of  ordinary  trains  causes  a  depression  of  oxuy 
beams  strengthened  by  an  additional  number  8  to  4  inches;  the  bridge  was  completed  in 
constructed  of  timber,  as  it  was  found  that  the  1865,  and  though  continually  subjected  to  the 
former  were  frequentiv  bent  and  even  broken  passage  of  heavy  trains,  has  thus  far  proved  a 
by  the  undulations  of  the  bridce  in  a  irale.  complete  suocess ;  though  at  the  time  of  its 
The  Oonway  bridge  was  also  built  bv  Telmrd,  erection  predictions  of  failure  were  made  by 
in  1826 ;  it  crosses  an  estuary  that  divides  the  the  first  European  en^eers,  Its  performance 
towns  of  Bangor  and  CSiester;  its  span  is  827  np  to  the  present  time  seems  to  Justify  Mr. 
feet,  with  a  ddiection  of  221^  feet  The  Ham-  Roebling's  confidence  in  its  permanence.  ^  The 
meismith  bridge  over  tiie  Thames  was  built  by  distrust  in  suspension  bridges  for  ordinary 
Tiemey  Clark,  in  1824^  and  has  a  span  of  422  transit,  which  has  become  so  general  through 
feet  One  or  the  most  remarkable  suspen-  the  frequent  fidlure  of  such  structures,  is  mainlT 
ston  bridges  in  Europe  is  that  of  I^yburg  in  due  to  the  slight  and  imperfect  way  in  whi<m 
Switzerland ;  the  cables  are  of  wire,  and  the  most  of  them  have  be^  put  up,  and  to  a 
span  is  870  feet;  it  was  erected  in  1884  by  misapprehension  of  the  true  principles  of  con* 
M.  Chaley ;  the  roadway  is  167  feet  above  the  struction  by  the  engineers,  many  of  whom  were 
surface  of  the  river,  and  although  the  whole  is  entirely  unfitted  for  their  place.  Many  instances 
remarkably  lk;ht  and  fragile  in  appearance,  it  of  fiailure  might  be  enumerated,  but  perh^s 
has  withstood  several  severe  tests  unii^jured^  the  most  glanng  as  well  as  recent  is  that  of 
and  is  still  considered  a  safe  bridge.  The  Pesth  the  Boohester  bridge,  erected  a  year  or  two 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  com-  since  over  the  Genesee  river,  but  which, 
menced  in  1840  by  Tiemey  Olark,  and  fim^ed  although  of  condderable  span,  washardlv  able 
in  1849,  when  it  was  crossed  by  a  part  of  the  to  sustain  its  own  weight,  and  fell  shortly 
Hungarian  army  retreating  before  the  Austri*  after  its  completion  from  the  weight  of  a 
ans.  and  followed  immediately  by  the  latter;  few  inches  of  snow.— Oast-iron  bndges  are 
botn  armies  with  their  heavy  trains  of  artillery,  of  recent  ori^^  The  first  that  was  erected 
ammunition,  and  baggage  wagons;  it  is  es-  in  Ei^and  was  at  Oolebrook  Dale  in  1779, 
timated  that  of  the  Austrian  troops  alone  and  consists  of  5  curved  ribs,  nearly  semi- 
80,000  crossed  the  bridge  in  2  days;  no  se-*  droular  in  shape,  and  each  formed  of  8 
verer  test  could  have  been  applied  to  the  struc-  concentric  arcs,  connected  by  radial  pi^o^  its 
tore,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  span  is  100  feet,  and  rise  40  feet  The  Wear- 
sustained  itself  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  mouth  bridge  was  built  in  1700,  and  has  a 
its  oonstmctor ;  the  clear  waterway  is  1,250  striking  am>eerance  from  its  great  span  as  well 
feet,  and  the  centre  span  670  feet,  while  the  as  hdght  above  the  water ;  it  is  100  feet  above 
towers  are  200  feet  in  hdght  from  the  founda*  high-water  levd,  and  has  a  span  of  240  feet, 
tions.  In  the  United  Statra,  the  first  suspension  with  a  rise  of  80.  The  Pont  d'Austerlit^  at 
bridges  were  built  by  Mr.  Emleybetween  1796  Paris,  has  5  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  107 
and  1810,  and  were  all  of  smaH  dim^sions,  and  feet^  and  a  rise  of  A  the  span ;  it  was  erected 
constructed  with  chain  cables.  During  the  last  in  1805  by  Lamande.  The  Pont  du  Carrousel, 
few  years,  however,  a  large  number  of  struc-  in  the  same  city,  was  built  by  Polonceau  in 
tores  have  been  erected,  and  some  of  great  size;  1888,  ai^  consists  of  8  arches,  with  a  span  of 
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160  feet)  and  a  riae  of  16.    The  laigest  iron  ooyered  in  by  a  bed  of  eardi.    The  2d  bridge 

arch  bridge  is  the  Soathwark  bridge  over  the  had  814  yessels,  and  was  aimilariy  oonatmoled. 

Thames,  boilt  by  Bennie  in  1818 ;  it  consists  According  to  Arrian,  Alexander  bad  a  regolar 

of  8  arches,  240  feet  in  sfMui,  and  with  a  rise  pontoon-train  of  light  boats  attached  to  his 

of  24  feet---Of  wronght-iron  bridges,  the  most  army.    The  Romans  had  wicker-work  Tesaela, 

remarkable  are  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tabu-  covered  with  the  akins  of  animals,  destined  to 

liur  bridges,  erected  by  Stephenson.    The  Bri-  Biq>port  the  timber  platform  of  a  bridge;  these 

tannia  bridge  crosses  the  Menai  strait  at  103  formed  a  part  of  the  train  of  thdr  armies  nnUl 

leet  above  high  waten  and  consists  of  4  spans,  the  end  of  the  empire.    They,  however,  also 

3  of  280  feet  each,  and  2  of  459  feet^  formln|f  a  knew  how  to  eonstmot  a  more  sdid  land  oi 

hnge  tube  of  wrought  iron,  throogh  which  military  bridge,  whenever  a  rapid  river  had  to 

passes   the  Chester  and   Holyhead  railway,  be  crossed;    witness  the  famoos  bridges  on 

The  Conway  bridge  has  a  single  span  of  400  piles,  on  which  Ciesar  passed  the  RLdne. — ^Dnr- 

Ibet,  and  is  only  18  feet  above  the  level  of  high  ing  the  middle  ages  we  find  no  notice  of  bridge 

water;  it  was  finished  in  1848,  and  the  Britan-  equipages,  but  daring  the  80  years*  war  t£e 

nia  bridge  in  1850.    The  tabes  were  construct-  various  armies  engaged  carried  materiab  with 

ed,  in  each  instance,  at  a  distance  from  their  them  to  form  bridges  aoroes  the  large  rivers  of 

reqteotive  destinations,  and  afterward  floated  Germany.    The  boats  used  were  very  heavy, 

to  their  places  by  pontoons,  and  nused  by  hy-  and  generally  made  of  oak.    The  platftvm  of 

draulic  presses,  forming  the  most  gigantic  ap-  the  bridge  was  laid  on  trestles  standing  in  the 

plication  ever  made  of  these  pow^ul  machines,  bottoms  of  these  boats.    The  Dqtch  first  adopt- 

A  large  bridge  on  the  tabular  principle  is  now  ed  a  smaller  kind  of  vessel,  flat-bottomed,  with 

nnder  process   of  construction   at  Montreal  nearly  vertical  sides,  pointed  head  and  stem, 

across  the  St  Lawrence;  it  is  designed  for  a  and  both  ends  projecting,  in  an  inclined  plane, 

rail  war  structure,  and  will  be  called  the  Vic-  above  the  sur&oe  of  the  water.  They  consisted 

toria  bridge;  it  is  to  be  2  miles  in  length:  of  a  framework  of  wood,  covered  with  sheets 

the  total  amount  of  masonry  in  the  bridge  will  of  tin,  and  were  called  pontoons.    The  Fneneb, 

be  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  which,  at  18^  feet  to  too,  according  to  Folard,  claim  the  invention  of 

the  ton,  gives  a  total  weight  of  about  22,000  pontoons  made  of  copper,  and  are  said  to  have 

tons;  the  total  weight  of  iron  in  the   tabes  had,  about  1672,  &  complete  pontoon  train.    By 

will  be  10,400  tons ;  the  bridge,  when  com-  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  all  European 

pleted,  is  estimated  to  cost  the  som  of  $6,000,-  armies  had  provided  themselves  with  this  kind 

000. — ^Movable  bridges  are  of  several  kinds,  of  vessels,  mostly  wooden  frames,  covered  in 

and  receive  different  names  from  the  manner  in  with  tin,  copper,  leather,  or  tarred  canvas.  The 

wliich  they  are  constructed  and  operated.    The  latter  material  was  used  by  the  RuBBiana.    The 

term  is  usually  ^>plied  to  a  platform  properly  boats  were  small,  and  had  to  be  placed  dose 

supported  between  2  points  of  a  fixed  bridge,  together,  with  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  dear 

and  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  removed  space  between  them,  if  the  bridge  was  to  have 

and  replaced.     Drawbridges  are  thoee  which  any  buoyancy :  the  current  of  the  water  was 

are  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horizon-  thereby  greatly  obstructed,  the  ssfety  of  the 

tal    axis   and    counterpoise   connected   with  bridge  endangered,  and  a  chance  given  to  the 

the  platform.     Turning  or  swinging  bridges  enemy  to  dee&oy  it  by  sending  floating  bodies 

are  tnoee  which  torn  horixontally  about  a  ve%-  against  it. — ^The  pontoons  now  employ^  by  the 

cal  axis,  while  rolling  bridges  are  those  which  contineatal  armies  of  Europe  are  of  a  larger 

rest  upon  rollers,  and  can  be  propelled  horizon-  kind,  but  similar  in  principle  to  those  100  years 

tally  on  them,  so  as  to  close  or  open  the  passage,  ago.    The  French  have  used,  since  1829,  a  flat- 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a  still  different  dass  bottomed  vessd  with  nearlv  vertical  adea,  dl- 

of  movable  bridges,  where  the  platform  is  sup-  minishing  in  breadth  toward  the  stem,  and  also, 

ported  by  boats,  or  any  other  buoyant  body,  but  a  litUe  less,  toward  the  stem ;  the  8  ends 

and  whidi  can  be  introduced  in  the  waterwi^,  rise  above  the  gunwales  and  are  onrved  like 

or  withdrawn  from  it,  at  convenience.  those  of  a  canoe.    The  dimensions  are :  length, 

BRIDGE,  Mhjtabt.    The  art  of  construct-  81  ft. ;  breadth,  at  top,  6  ft  7  in. ;  at  bottom, 

ing  temporary  bridges   for   the  passage,  by  4  ft.  4  in.    The  frtunework  is  of  oak,  ooveied 

troops,  of  large  rivers  and  narrow  arms  of  the  with  flr  planking.    Every  pcptoon  weighs  1,658 

sea,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  whose  lbs.  and  has  a  buoyancy  (weight  of  cargo  which 

works  in  this  respect  are  sometimes  of  sarpris-  would  sink  the  vessel  to  the  top  of  ue  gun- 

ing  magnitude.    Darius  passed  the  Bosporus  wales)  of  18,676  lbs.    When  formed  izito  a 

and  Danube,  and  Xerxes  the  Hellespont,  by  bridge,  tiiey  are  pLioed  at  intervals  of  14  ft. 

bridges  of  boats,  the  description  of  which  we  dear  space  from  gunwale  to  f^unwale,  and  the 

find  in  Herodotus.    The  army  of  Xerxes  con-  road  of  the  bridge  is  11  ft.  wide.    For  the  ad- 

structed  2  bridges  across  the  Dardanelles,  the  vanced  guard  ofan  army  a  smaller  kind  of  pen* 

first  of  860  vessels,  anchored  head  and  stem  toon  is  used,  fo  *  bridging  over  rivers  of  less 

alongside  eadi  other,  their  keels  in  tiie  direo-  importance.    The  Austrian  pontoona  are  aimi- 

tion  of  the  current,  tne  vessels  connected  with  lar  to  the  larger  French  pontoon,  bat  divided 

each  other  by  strong  cables,  over  which  planks  transversely  m  the  middle,  for  more   oonve- 

were  laid,  fastened  by  a  rail  on  eitibier  sioe,  and  nient  carriage,  and  put  together  in  the  water. 
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Two  vessels  placed  dose  alongside  each  other,  to  a  raft  hy  a  platform  before  they  can  be  mov- 
and  connected  bj  short  timb^  a  longitudinal  ed  in  the  water,  whereas  boat  pontoons  are  as 
timber  supporting  the  balks  of  the  platform,  capable  of  independent  motion  in  the  water  as 
constitate  a  floating  pier  of  a  bridge.  These  common  boats^  and  may  serve  for  rowing  rap- 
pontoons,  invented  by  Birago,  were  intrbdnced  idly  across  the  river  a  detachment  of  troops, 
in  1823.  The  Roasiana  have  a  framework  of  To  compare  the  buoyant  power  of  the  cylin^- 
wood  for  their  pontoons,  so  constructed  that  cal  pontoon  with  that  of  the  boat  pontoon,  the 
the  centre  pieces,  or  thwarts,  may  be  unship-  following  may  suffice :  The  French  pontoon 
ped ;  over  this  frame  is  stretched  sail-cloth,  supports  about  20  ft  of  bridge,  and  has  a  buoy- 
covered  with  tar  or  a  solution  of  India  rubber,  ancy  (the  weight  of  the  superstructure  deduct- 
They  are  in  length,  21  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  4  ft  ed)  of  more  than  150  cwt.  A  British  raft  of  2 
jll  in.;  depth,  2  ft  4  in.,  and  weigh  718  lbs.  pontoons,  supporting  about  the  same  length  of 
each.  Breadth  of  road  of  bridge,  10  ft ;  dls-  bridge,  has  a  buoyancy,  superstructure  dednct- 
tance  firom  pontoon  to  pontoon,  8  ft.  The  Bus-  ed,  of  only  77  cwt.,  i  of  which  is  a  safe  load, 
sians  also  have  X)ontoons  with  a  similar  frame-  A  pontoon  train  contains,  beside  the  pontoons, 
work,  covered  over  with  leather.  The  Prus-  the  oars,  boat-hooks,  anchors,  cables,  &c., 
aians  are  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  to  divide  necessary  to  move  them  about  in  the  water, 
their  pontoons  transversely  into  compartments,  and  to  fix  them  in  their  position,  and  the 
so  as  to  prevent  one  leak  fh)m  sinking  them,  balks  and  planks  (chesses)  to  form  the  plat- 
Their  pontoons  are  of  wood  and  flat-bottomed,  form  of  the  bridge.  With  boat  pontoons,  every 
The  span  or  clear  distance  between  the  pon-  pontoon  is  generaJly  secured  in  its  place,  and 
toons,  in  their  bridges,  varies  fh>m  8  to  16  ft,  then  the  balks  and  chesses  stretched  across, 
aocordinff  to  circumstances.  The  Dutch,  since  with  cylindrical  pontoons,  2  are  connected  to  a 
1882,  and  the  Piedmontese,  have  pontoon  trains  raft,  which  is  anchored  at  the  proper  distance 
similar  to  those  in  the  Austrian  service.  The  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  connected  with 
Belgian  pontoon  has  a  pointed  head,  but  is  not  it  by  balks  and  chesses.  Where  droumstances 
contracted  at  the  stem.  In  all  continental  ar-  admit  of  it^  whole  links,  consisting  of  8,  4,  or  6 
mies  small  boats  to  carry  out  the  anchors  ac-  pontoons  bridged  over,  are  constructed  in  shel- 
company  the  pontoon  train. — ^The  British  and  tered  situations  above  the  site  fixed  on  for 
the  u.  3.  amues  have  entirely  abandoned  the  the  bridge,  and  floated  down  successively  into 
use  of  boats  for  the  formation  of  their  pontoon  their  positions.  In  some  cases,  with  very  ex- 
trains,  and  adopted  hollow  cylinders  of  Ught  perienced  pontoniers,  the  whole  bridge  has 
material,  closed  on  all  sides,  to  support  their  been  constructed  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and 
bridges.  In  England  the  cylindrical  pontoons,  swung  round  by  the  current  when  the  passage 
with  conical,  hemispherical  or  paraboloidal  was  attempted.  This  was  done  by  Napoleon 
ends,  as  constructed  in  1828  by  Ool.  Blanchard,  when  crossmg  the  Dannbe.  the  dav  before  the 
were  adopted  in  1886  to  the  exclusion  of  all  battle  of  Wagram.  The  wnole  of  this  campaign 
other  kinds.  The  larger  British  pontoon  is  24  is  highly  instructive  wiUi  regard  to  the  pasdng 
ft  long  and  2  ft  8  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  form-  of  large  rivers  in  the  face  of  the  enemv  by 
ed  of  sheet  tin,  firamed  round  a  series  of  wheels  milita]^  bridges. — ^Pontoon  trains  are,  how- 
constructed  of  tin,  having  hollow  cylinders  of  ever,  not  always  at  hand,  and  the  military  en- 
tin  for  their  spokes ;  a  Itirger  tin  cylinder,  If  gineer  must  be  prepared  to  bridge  over  a  river, 
in.  in  diameter,  forms  their  common  axis,  and  m  case  of  need,  without  tiiem.  For  this  pur- 
runs  through  the  entire  length  of  the  pontoon,  pose  a  variety  of  materials  and  modes  of  con- 
— Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  United  struction  are  employed.  The  larger  kind  of 
States  with  India  rubber  cylindrical  pontoons,  boats  generally  found  on  navigable  rivers  are 
In  1886  Oapt  (afterward  CoL)  Lane  construct-  made  use  of  for  bridges  of  boats.  If  no  boats 
ed  bridges  over  a  deep  and  rapid  river  in  Ala-  are  to  be  found,  and  the  depth  or  conjuration 
bama  with  such  pontoons,  and  in  1889  Mr.  of  bottom  of  the  river  renders  the  use  or  floating 
Armstrong  submitted  similar  floats,  18  ft.  long,  supports  necessary,  rafts  of  timber,  floats  of 
18  in.  in  diameter  when  inflated,  and  weighing  casks,  and  other  buoyant  bodies  may  be  used. 
89  lbs.  each,  8  to  form  1  link  of  the  bri^^  If  the  river  is  shallow,  and  has  a  hard  and  tol- 
Pontoons  of  inflated  India  rubber  were,  in  erably  level  bottom,  standing  supports  are  oon- 
1846,  introduced  in  the  IJ.  S.  army,  and  used  structed,  consisting  either  of  piles,  which  form 
in  the  war  against  Mexico.  They  are  very  the  most  durable  and  the  safest  kind  of  bridge, 
easily  carried,  from  their  lightness  and  the  but  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  or  of 
small  space  they  take  up  when  folded ;  but,  be-  tresOes.  which  may  be  easily  and  quickly  con- 
side  being  liable  to  be  damaged  and  rendered  structea.  Sometimes  wagons  loaded  with 
useless  by  friction  on  gravel,  &c.,  they  partake  fascines,  &c.,  and  sunk  in  the  deeper  places  of 
the  common  faults  of  all  cylindrical  pontoons,  the  river,  will  form  convenient  supp<Hts  for  the 
These  are,  that  when  once  sunk  in  the  water  platform  of  a  bridge.  Inundations,  marshes, 
to  i  of  their  depth,  their  immersion  becomes  dec,  are  bridged  over  by  means  of  gabions, 
greater  and  greater  with  every  equal  addition  For  narrow  rivers  and  ravines^  where  infantry 
of  load,  the  reverse  of  what  uiould  be;  their  only  have  to  pass,  various  kinds  of  suspension 
ends,  moreover,  easily  catch  and  lodge  floating  bridges  are  adopted ;  they  are  generally  susp 
matter;  and  flnally,  2  of  them  must  be  joined  pended  by  strong  cables. — ^The  constraotion  of 
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a  mfliUffj  bridge  under  the  aotnal  fire  of  the  limitx  of  this  grand  notoral  Btracture.    He  finds 
enemy  is  now  a  matter  of  bat  rare  oocmreooe ;  himself  sospended  over  the  centre  of  a  nairow 
jet  the  posabilitj  of  renstanoe  most  always  be  chasm,  not  qnite  100  feet  widcL  bat  318  feet 
providea  for.    On  this  acooant  the  bridge  is  deep,  its  2  smooth  parallel  walls  of  stratified 
generally  constmcted  in  a  reentering  bend  of  limestone  inclining  at  the  same  anglei  which 
the  river,  so  that  the  artillery  placed  right  and  varies  bat  a  few  degrees  from  the  rerticaL 
left  sweeps  the  ground  on  the  opposite  bank  The  arch  which  supports  him  is  of  such  irr^- 
dose  to  where  the  bridge  is  to  land,  and  thus  illar  form  upon  the  surfaoe,  that  a  view  of  its 
protects  its  construction.    The  concave  bank,  solid  dimensions  is  easily  obtsined  from  various 
moreover,  is.  generally  higher  than  the  convex  points  upon  its  edge.    A  plumb-line  dropped 
one,  and  thus,  in  most  cases,  the  advantage  of  from  its  centre  down  the  vertical  face  of  the 
command  is  aaded  to  that  of  a  cross  fire.    In-  rock  swings  clear  at  the  depth  of  40  feet 
fantry  are  rowed  across  in  boats  or  pontoonsi  Such  is  the  thickness  at  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
and  established  immediately  in  front  of  the  Toward  its  sides  this  regularly  inoreasea  with 
bridge.    A  floating  bridge  may  be  constructed  a  graceful  curve,  as  in  an  artificial  stroctare, 
to  carry  some  cavalry  and  a  few  light  guns  conveyiog  an  impression  of  strength  and  solid- 
across.    The  division  of  the  river  into  several  ity,  such  as  one  derives  from  no  work  of  man. 
branches  by  islands,  or  a  spot  immediately  be-  Aod  when  its  breadth  is  found  to  be  full  60  feet, 
low  Uie  Junction  of  some  smaller  river,  also  of-  and  the  stone  is  proved  to  be  of  most  sabstan- 
fers  advantages.    In  the  latter,  and  aometiraes  tial  character— >anighly  silidons  limestone,  ex- 
in  the  former  case,  the  several  links  of  the  tremely  hard  to   break,  formed   in   mafidve 
bridge  may  be  composed  in  sheltered  water,  blocks  and  strata,  with  no  evidence  upon  it» 
and  then  floated  down.    The  attacking  part)r,  weathered  surface  of  a  tendency  to  decompose 
haviuff  commonly  to  choose  between  many  u-  and  crumble  away,  but  on  the  contrary,  retain- 
vorahle  points  on  a  long  line  of  river,  may  easi-  ing  upon  its  exterior  the  full  hardness  and  d.ose 
ly  mislead  his  opponent  by  frlse  attacks,  and  texture  of  its  internal  portion,  and  having  be- 
&Mi  effect  the  real  passage  at  a  distant  point;  sidenointerstratified  lasers  of  softer  rock,  bytiie 
and  the  danger  of  scattering  the  defending  removal  of  which  it  might  be  undermined,  and 
forces  over  that  long  line  is  so  {^"eat,  that  it  is  the  chasm  be  thus  i>roducedr— then  it  becomes 
nowadays    preferrM    to  keep  tiiem  conoen-  apparent  that  the  insignificant  little  stream, 
trated  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  which  now  runs  in  this  deep  gorge,  has  had  no 
march  tbem  in  a  bodv  against  the  real  point  of  agency  in  shaping  and  woduoing  this  wonder- 
passage  as  soon  as  it  has  once  been  ascertained,  ful  channeL   IGghtier  foroes  have  worn  away 
and  Mfore  tiie  enemy  can  have  brought  over  all  the  hard  strata,  more  powerful  torrents  than  any 
his  army.    It  is  from  these  canses  that  in  none  that  now  flow  over  the  sur&oe — set  m  motion 
of  the  wars  since  the  Prench  revolution  has  the  probably  when  this  portion  of  Yirginia  was 
oonstroction  of  a  bridge  on  any  of  the  large  shaken  by  those  great  -oonvulsioBs  which  dis- 
rivers  of  Europe  been  seriously  contested.  placed  its  piles  of  strata  to  the  depth  of  thou- 
BRIDGE,    Natciui.    L  In  Yizginia.    This  sands  of  feet,  bringinff  into  juxtapontion  aloiig 
celebrated  natural  curiosity  is  in  the  south-  the  line  of  fissuresi  wnich  are  still  to  be  traced, 
eastern  comer  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Virginia,  in  sroups  of  rock  everywhere  else  found  separated 
the  midst  of  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Blue  Rid^  by  other  formations^  the  a^^^regate  thu^ness  of 
region,  and  almost  under  its  shadows  upon  its  which  might  be  messured  by  miles.    The  min- 
westem  ride.    The  James  river,  after  winding  eral  springs,  so  common  in  this  re^oo,  and 
its  way  around  the  points  of  the  smaller  ridges  particularly  along  the  lines  of  these  disturbances, 
of  the  Appalachian  chain,  b  seen  in  viewof  tnis  now  up  mm  gmt  depths,  as  is  made  evident 
localify  to  penetrate  this  greatest  barrier  of  the  br  the  high  temperaUire  of  man/  of  them, 
eastern  and  western  waters,  by  one  of  its  lew  Together  with  the  ** faults"  of  the  rook  forma- 
sreat  gtp^    The  stage  road  from  Buchanan  to  tions,  they  testify  to  the  extraordinaxy  eonvul- 
Lexingtcm  follows  the  oeneral  coarse  of  the  long  sions  of  the  sai&ce^  of  the  effect  <^  which  the 
ridges^  continuing  up  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  bridge  and  its  chasm  are  an  enduring  monument, 
water  courses,  and  crossing  these  as  they  di-  or  at  least  until  other  similar  cataatrophesahall 
verge  to  the  right  in  their  rapid  descent  toward  again  change  the  form  of  the  sorftoe.    From 
the  James  river.    At  a  pomt  12  miles  from  below,  the  oridge  is  seen  to  great  advantage 
Buchanan,  passing  around  the  foot  of  a  hUl  along  the  course  of  the  little  stream,  called 
upon  a  n^idlv  descending  road,  the  traveller  Cedar  creek,  which  fiows  under  it.    Bui  away 
suddenly  finds  nimself  upon  a  narrow  track  like  from  this  gorge  it  is  not  a  conspicaona  dject  in 
alane  between  two  high  wooden  fences.  From  the  scenery,  as  it  does  not  rise  above  the  gen- 
hishonehemaylookoverthesefencesintoopen  eral  level  around  it.     The  limesttme  loek  ef 
space;  but  nothing  woald  sottest  to  him  tnat  which  it  is  composed  is  that  of  the  great  val- 
he  is  upon  the  great  natural  bndge  so  celebrated  ley  of  Viiginia,  a  part  of  the  great  cakareoos 
in  the  history  <^  our  country,  and  assodated  formation  near  the  base  of  the  groap  ef  the 
with  the  names  of  our  most  revered  statesmen,  Appslachian  system,  and  one  of  the  lowest  of 
who  have  visited  and  described  it    A  view  the  stratified  rock  formations.    In  this  vidnity 
from  the  outside  of  these  barriers,  down  the  it  does  not  ai^>ear,  on  a  slight  examination,  to 
deep  gorge^ia  necessary  to  open  to  himthesub-  contain  fossil  remains  of  sheila. — At  the  base  of 
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the  bridge  many  names  are  carred  upon  its  workfl,  cGoiAaiing  of  B'btmnetdprUrs,  or  some- 
steep  walls ;  and  every  American  has  teamed  times  a  horn-work  or  crown- work,  open  toward 
from  his  scnool-books  to  look  among  them  for  the  river,  and  with  a  redoubt  dose  in  m>nt  of  the 
the  initials  of  George  Washington,  who  is  said  bridge.  Sometimes  a  hamlet,  a  group  of  farm- 
to  have  clunbed  to  a  good  height,  and  cnt  tliem  houses,  or  other  bnildings  close  to  a  bridge,  may 
eonspicnondy  npon  the  rock,  inqniry  at  the  spot,  be  formed  into  a  sufficient  bridge-head  by  oeing 
however,  does  not  confirm  these  early  lessons,  properly  adapted  for  defence ;  for,  with  th6 
the  residents  near  the  bridp  having  no  tradition  present  Hght-mfantry  tactics,  such  objects,  when 
or  other  knowledge  of  this  interesting  event  in  at  all  capable  of  defence,  may  be  made  to  offer 
the  life  of  Washington.  IT.  In  Alabama.  This  is  a  resistance  as  great,  or  greater,  than  an)P  field- 
described  by  the  fate  Prof.  Taomey  as  rivalling  works  thrown  np  according  to  the  rnles  of  the  art. 
that  of  Virginia.  It  is  in  Walker  county,  and  in  BBIDGENOBTH.  a  parliamentary  and  mu- 
the  sandstone  called  the  millstone  grit,  which  nicipal  borough  and  town  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
underlies  the  coal  formation.  It  spans  about  120  lano,  on  the  Severn.  It  is  said  to  oe  of  Saxon 
feet,  and  its  height  is  about  70  feet.  A  smaller  ori^,  and  was  anciently  called  Brugia,  Brug^ 
bridge  connects  it  with  the  bluff  beyond.  The  or  ISruges,  The  town  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lines  of  stratification  of  the  sandstone  give  the  a  lower  part,  connected  by  a  handsome  bridg 
structure  the  appearance  of  having  been  artifi-  of  6  arches.  The  upper  town  is  built  on  a  rod 
cially  built  up  with  masnve  blocks.  It  is  in  the  on  the  sununit  of  which  stand  an  old  castle  anc 
midst  of  a  re^on  of  wild  and  romantic  beauty,  2  churches.  A  free  grammar  school,  founded 
hi^  escarpments  of  the  same  sandstone  beins  in  1608,  with  an  income  from  endowments  of 
seen  standing  out  in  the  face  of  the  hills  arouno.  $250  a  year,  and  with  86  scholars  in  1852,  and, 
HL  In  Caliroruia.  There  are  2  remarkable  nat-  among  various  other  schools,  a  national  school, 
ural  bridges  across  the  Ohyote  Greek,  near  Valle-  founded  in  1847^  a  town  hall  of  considerable  an- 
cita,  in  Oalaveras  county,  having  immense  arch-  tiquity,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre,  are 
es,  whose  sur&cesappear  as  if  carved  into  dusters  among  the  most  notable  buildings  in  tiie  place, 
of  beautiM  fruits  and  fiowers,  doubtless  the  re-  An  eztennve  carrying  trade  is  maintained  on  the 
suit  of  volcanic  action  at  some  remote  period.  Severn,  and  there  are  8  carpet  manufactories,  2 
BRIDGE-HEAD,  or  TirrE-DK-poNT.  in  ford-  large  mills  for  spinning  of  worsted,  and  5  annual 
fication,  a  permanent  or  field  work,  thrown  up  frdrs.  Bridgenorth  sends  2  members  to  the 
at  the  fhrther  end  of  a  bridge  in  order  to  pro-  house  of  commons.  Pop.  of  the  municipal 
tect  the  bridge,  and  to  enable  the  party  holding  borough,  in  1851,  6,172,  of  the  parliamentary 
it  to  mancBuvre  on  both  banks  of  uie  river,  borough,  7,610,  and  of  Bridgenorth  poor  law 
The  existence  of  bridge-heads  is  indispensable  tmion,  15,608.  The  London,  Aylesbury,  and 
to  those  extensive  modem  fortresses  situated  on  Shrewsbury  railway  passes  Bridgenorth. 
large  rivers  or  at  the  junction  of  2  rivers.  In  BRIDGEPORT,  a  city  and  half  shire  town  in 
such  a  case  the  bridge-head  is  generally  fi>rmed  Fairfield  oo.,  Oonn.,  situated  on  Long  Island 
by  a  suburb  on  the  oppodte  side  and  r^pnlarly  sound,  59  miles  from  New  York,  by  tiie  New 
fortified :  thus,  Oastet  is  the  bridge-head  of  York  and  New  Haven  railroad.  It  is  the  most 
Mentz,  Ehrenbreitstein  that  of  Ooblentz,  and  important  station  on  the  road,  and  the  ter- 
Deutz  that  of  Cologne.  No  sooner  had  the  minus  of  the  Housatonio  and  Naugatuck  rail- 
French  g^t  possession,  during  the  revolutionary  roads— the  town,  in  point  of  w^th,  rank- 
war,  of  Kehl,  than  they  turned  it  into  abridge-  ing  as  8d  in  the  state.  The  mouth  of  Be- 
head for  Strasbourff.  in  En^and.  Gosport  may  quonnock  creek  fhrnishes  a  harbor,  safe  and 
be  considered  the  brid^h^  of  Portsmouth,  capacious,  but  somewhat  injured  by  a  sand- 
although  there  13  no  bridge,  and  though  it  has  bar.  A  good  deal  of  coasting  busbiess  is  done 
other  and  very  important  functions  to  fhlfiL  here,  and  2  steamboats  make  daily  passages  to 
As  in  this  latter  case,  a  fortification  on  the  fur-  and  from  New  York.  Near  the  shore  the  land  is 
ther  side  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea  is  often  level,  but  soon  rises  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet^ 
called  a  bridge-head,  though  there  be  no  bridge ;  commanding  a  beautlftd  view  of  the  sound.  Tlie 
since  the  fortification,  imparting  the  power  of  elevation,  called  Golden  hill,  is  crowned  with 
landing  troops  uuder  its  protection  and  prepar-  residencea  remarkable  for  taste  and  elegance, 
ing  for  offensive  operations,  fulfils  the  same  llie  city  is  well  buOt,  has  a  gas  and  a  water 
functions,  and  comes,  strategetically  speaking,  companv.  and  many  of  its  streets  are  shaded 
under  the  same  denomination.  In  speaking  of  with  noble  elms.  The  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  position  of  an  army  behind  a  large  river,  all  settled  in  1689,  but  the  city  (formerly  called 
the  posts  it  holds  on  its  opposite  bank  are  called  Newfield)  is  almost  wholly  the  growth  of  the 
its  bridge-heads,  whether  they  be  fortresses,  in-  present  century.  The  town,  formerly  a  part  of 
trenched  villages,  or  regular  field-works,  inas-  Stratford,  was  incorporated  in  1821,  and  the 
much  as  ev^  one  of  them  admits  of  the  army  city  charter  was  obtained  in  1886.  In  1850  the 
debouching  in  safety  on  the  other  side.  Thus,  population  of  the  city  was  6,080,  of  the  town 
when  Napoleon^s  retreat  from  Russia,  in  1818,  7,560,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  75  per 
ceased  behind  the  Elbe,  Hamburg,  Magdeburs,  cent  during  the  previous  10  years.  In  1858 
Wittenberg,  and  Torgau  were  his  bridge-beads  the  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  7,500. 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  In  field  fortifi-  that  of  the  town  at  11,000.  The  prosperity  of 
cation,  bridge-heads  are  mostly  very  simple  the  place  is  mainly  owing  to  its  manufkctures. 
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There  are  7  large  oarriage  &ctoriee,  'with  smaller  chnrohea,  academies^  banka,  and  Tarions  iacto- 
efltablishmentafor  aprings,  coach  lace,  &6,  Sad-  riea,  it  oontaina  a  public  library,  a  court  boose, 
dies  for  the  aoathem  market^  irith  hameaBe&  and  an  extensive  iron  foondery. 
Ac.,  are  also  largely  mannfactored  here,  and  BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  island 
there  are  aeyeral  iron  foonderies.  Two  daily  of  Barbadoee ;  pop.  in  1851,  20,026.  It  is  wdl 
and  2  weekly  papers  are  pablished,  and  there  ia  built  along  the  N.  ahore  of  Carliale  bay,  and  is 
a  valoable  pnbuo  library  of  8,000  yolnmes.  anrronnded  by  plantations.  In  the  neighbor- 
There  are  17  reli^ooa  sooietiea,  induding  2  AM-  hood  are  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  the  gov- 
can,  with  14  chorohea. — ^East  Budospobt  ia  a  amor's  bonse,  and  SL  Peter's  barracks^  aford- 
anborb  comprising  250  baildinga,  malnlr  upon  ing  qnarters  for  1,200  men,  and  possessing  a 
thenropertyof  Me8Br8.P.T.  BammnandKH.  complete  arsenal  and  a  fine  parade  nxxmd. 
Koble,  having  sprang  np  within  the  last  5  years.  Bridgetown  was  made  a  dty  in  1842.  It  con- 
It  contains  m  luge  establishment  of  the  tains  the  cathedral  of  6t.  Michael,  the  council- 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  aewing-machine  company,  house,  a  jail^and  a  well-supplied  market. 
The  buildings,  calculated  for  the  accommodation  BRIDGE  WATER  (Indian  name^  ITunketeft^ 
of  500  operativea,  occupy  the  four  aides  of  a  a  township  of  Plymouth  oo^  Mass.,  on  the 
aquare,  288  feet  on  a  aide.  Three  hundred  of  the  Fall  river  and  Bridgewater  brandi  railroads,  27 
well-known  machines  are  now  manufactured  miles  8.  K  of  Boston,  and  20  miles  N.  W.  of 

Ser  week.    Bridgeport  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Plymouth.  It  was  very  extensive  prior  to  1790, 

warf  Charies  Btratton,  more  genmlly  known  at  which  time  it  had  4,975  inhabitants.    Three 

as  Gen.  Tom  Thumb.    Iranistan,  the  celebrated  new  townships  were  afterward  aeparated  from 

oriental  villa  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum,  waa  aituated  it  and  incorporated  under  the  names  of  East, 

about  a  mile  fhun  tiie  city,  on  the  Fairfield  rood,  ^orth,  and  West  Bridgewater.    It  once  formed 

It  was  burnt  in  1857,  but  the  beautiftd  ahmb-  part  of  Duzbury,  and  waa  purchased  of  the  In- 

berr  and  munda  remain  uninjured.  diana  in  1 645,  by  Capt  Miles  Standiah,  who  gave 

BRIDCfET,  Bbidoit,  or  Bbigida,  Saint,  pa-  in  exchange  for  the  whole  territory  7  coats,  4 

tronesa  of  Ireland,  born  at  Fochard,  county  of  moose  skins,  10  yards  of  cotton,  20  knives,  8 

Armagh,  about  the  end  of  the  5th,  or  the  be-  hoes^and  9  hatchets.    It  was  incorporated  as  a 

ginniuff  of  the  6th  century.    She  withdrew  separate  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  first  church 

from  tne  world  in  early  youth,  received  the  waa  built  the  following  year.  Old  Bridgewater 

habit  of  a  nun  at  the  hands  of  St.  MeL  nephew  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Taunton  river,  embraces 

and  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  buUt  nerself  a  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  coun^,  and  pos- 

cell  under  a  large  oak,  caQing  it  KiU-dara,  or  sesses  considerable  commercial  importance.    It 

Eildare.  the  cell  of  the  oak.    She  waa  soonfol-  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal  school  for  both 

lowed  by  other  viigins  from  the  surrounding  eexes,  of  an  academy,  incorporated  in.  1799,  and 

country,  and  in  a  thort  time  found  herself  at  the  of  a  state  almshouse.  It  has  16  other  acboGds,  1 

head  of  a  flourishing  order,  which  branched  Episcopal,  1  Swedenborgian,  and  8  Congrega- 

forth  into  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  tional  churches,  2  rolling  mills,  8  furnaces^  1  bras 

passed  over  the  seas  into  England,  Scotland,  Ger-  foundery,  2  large  machine  shops,  2  saw  miDs,  4 

many,  and  France.    It  sulwisted  for  many  cen-  factories  of  boots  and  shoots,  1  of  naih,  1  of  pa- 

turiea,  but  is  now  extinct.    Several  biographies  per,  and  1  of  augers.    Vessels  of  150  tons  are 

of  this  saint  have  been  written,  but  they  contain  sometimes  built  here,  and  floated  down  the 

little  more  than  a  recital  of  her  miracles.    It  is  river  when  the  curreut  is  swoUen  by  freshets, 

related  that  her  body  was  discovered  in  1185,  Pop.  in  1855, 8,d68.—£A8TBBXDOEWATBs  is  about 

at  Down-Patrick,  and  was  there  kept  until  the  25  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Boston,  on  Beaver  and  Sau- 

destruction  of  its  shrine  by  Henry  Vm.    The  tucket  rivers,  branches  of  the  Taunton.    It  has 

head  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  Jesuits'  important  manufactures^  some  of  which  have 

church  at  Lisbon.    Her  feast  faUs  on  Feb.  1.  been  carried  on  since  its  first  settlement,  about 

BRIDGET,  S18TBB8  OF  Saint,  a  religious  order  1688.    Cannon  were  cast  here  during  the  revo- 

founded  in  1806,  by  Dr.  Ddany,  bishop  of  £il-  lution,  and  small  arms  are  stiU  made  to-scnne 

dare  and  Leigmin.  Ireland,  and  approved  by  extent.    There  are  2  for^^  1  furnace,  3  grist 

Pope  Gregory  2LyI.    The  nde  embracea  the  8  mills,  7  saw  mills,  6  factories  of  boots  and  shoes, 

TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  1  of  cotton  goodsL  1  of  nails,  1  of  edge  tools^  1  of 

has  special  reference  to  tiie  direction  of  parish  cotton-gins,  9  schools^  an  academy,  founded  in 

schools.    The  habit  is  black,  similar  to  that  of  1817,  and  incorporated  in  1837,  and  6  diurches, 

the  Presentation  nuns  and  tlie  Sisters  of  Mercy.  3  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Swedoibors^an, 

The  first  convent  of  the  order  was  opened  at  and  1  UniversaliBt    The  township  contains  2 

TuUow,  county  Carlow,  and  the   second   at  villages,  one  of  which  bears  the  same  name,  and 

Mount  Rath,  in  1808.    One  waa  eatablished  at  is  situated  on  t)ie  Bridgewater  branch  of  the 

BuflUo.  N.  T^  about  1858.  Old  Colony  and  Fall  river  railroad.    Pop.  of 

BRIDGETON,  the  capital  of  Cumberland  township  in    1855,    2,980.~~Nobth    Bbidox- 

co.,  N.  J.,  pop.  8,000,  situated  on  both  sides  w^teb  is  the  most  populous  of  the  4  town- 

of  Cohansey  creek,  20  miles  from  its  entrance  abips,  and  the  first  of  the  3  which  sprang  from 

into   Delaware   bay.      The   town    is   neatly  old  bridgewater.    It  is  about  20  miles  S.  K  of 

built,  and  its  opposito  parts  are  connected  by  a  » Boston,  is  watered  by  Salisbury  river,  has  a 

drawbridge  across  the  creek.    Beside  several  good  soil,  adapted  to  grazing,  and  contains  3 
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Cbngregational,  1  Swedenborgiftii,  1  Baptist,  oonrampfioiif  and  hk  natural  Tigor  of  mind  en- 

and  2  Methodist  chnrchea,  1  aoademx.  2  gram-  abled  hmi  to  make  np  for  his  cnlacatioDal  defi- 

mar  and  17  oUier  aohoola,  1  bank,  1  savings  ciendea.    He  was  the  owner  of  immense  es- 

bank,  1  newspaper  oflSoe,  8  grist  miUs,  3  saw  tates,  among  which  were  the  ooal  mines  of 

mUls,  and  manofactories  of  boots,  sho^  hats,  Worsley ;  and  the  diffiooltj  of  oonveying  his 

brashes,  oabiQet  and  wooden  wares,  forks,  hoes,  coals  to  Manchester  inoessantlx  occupying  his 

and  shoemakers^  tools.    Pop.  in  1856, 6,205. —  mind,  the  duke  hit  on  a  plan  of  a  navigable 

West  Bbidobwatbb,  is  abont  26  miles  S.  K  of  canal.     The   great  canal   of  Langaedoo,   in 

Boston,  and  like  the  preceding  township,  is  on  Franoei  and  the  munerous  canals  of  the  Neuier- 

the  Fall  river  raUroad.    A  branch  of  Taunton  lands,  aepri ved  this  idea  of  the  merit  of  novelty ; 

river  flows  through  It,  afibrdinff  motive  power  but  in  Great  Britain  it  was  the  first  great  work 

to  several  mills  and  Victories.  Boots  and  shoes,  of  the  kind.    The  duke  having  accidentally  met 

ploughs,  shovels,  hoes,  forks,  and  iron  castings,  with  Brindley,  the  engineer,  the  work  was 

are  the  principal  articles  made.    There  are  10  begun,  and  in  spite  of  oppontion,  both  in  and 

schools,   1  Oongregational  church,  1  Sweden-  out  of  the  legialature,  was  carried  to  a  success- 

borgian,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Univer-  Ail  termination.  The  consequen£e&  were  imme- 

salist.    Pop.  in  1855,  l,78i.  diate  benefit  both  to  the  duke,  as  owner  of  this 

BBIDGEW ATER,  a  seaport  and  parliament-  magnificent  property,  and  to  the  consumers,  for 
ary  borough  of  England,  county  of  Somerset,  it  at  once  reduced  the  price  of  coals  in  Mancnes- 
151  miles  £rom  London  by  rdlway.  It  is  a  ter  50  per  cent.  By  various  extensions,  the 
place  of  much  antiquity,  mentioned  in  "Domes-  duke  opened  a  canal  navigation  between  the 
day  Book,'*  by  the  name  of  Brugie.  The  river  Trent  and  the  Mersey.  These  imdertakings, 
Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  opens  on  executed  by  a  single  individual,  and  of  perfect 
the  Bristol  channeL  The  foreign  trade  is  prind-  novel^|r.  were  stupendous  at  the  time, 
pally  with  the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  the  .  BRLDGEWAl^R,  Fbaztoib  Hbnrt  Eqsb- 
-  West  Indies,  and  Russia.  In  1858,  the  port  owned  tok,  earlo^  bom  Nov.  11, 1756,  died  in  Paris, 
2  steamboats  of  81  tons,  and  122  vessels  of  an  Apnlll,1826.  HewastheyoungestsonofHeniy 
aggregate  tonnage  of  12.169.  Entries  of  coasting  Egerton,  bishop  of  Durham,  son  of  John,  8d 
vessels  in  1852, 2,682;  clearances,  1,170.  Entries  earl  of  Bridgewater,  whose  direct  ancestor  was 
of  vessels  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  58;  Sir  Thomas  i^i^rton,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
dearances,  15.  Brick  and  tQe  making  is  carried  knd,  created  viscount  Brackley.  and  baron  of 
on  in  the  neighborhood — ^the  making  of  white  Ellesmere,  by  James  L  He  graduated  at  Ox- 
brick,  known  as  Bath  brick,  constitutUig  a  staple  ford  in  1780,  in  which  year  his  father  appointed 
trade  of  the  town.  The  parish  chunm,  which  him  a  prebendary  of  Durham.  His  mative, 
has  recently  been  restored,  is  a  fine  structure,  the  last  duke  of  Bridgewater,  presented  him  to 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Unitarians,  valuable  rectories  in  Shropshire  in  1781  and 
Quakers,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Bap-  1797.  His  brother  John  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
tists;  also  various  schools  and  charitable  institu-  dom  on  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of 
tions.  The  place  has  much  historical  interest,  Bridgewater  in  1808.  Twenty  years  later,  Mr. 
both  in  its  remote  antiquity  and  in  modem  times.  Eoerton  himself  become  8th  and  last  earl,  dying 
In  its  neighborhood  is  the  isle  of  Athelney,  a  a  bacdidor.  He  resided  during  the  latter  part 
marsh  or  swamp,  in  which  Alfred  took  refi^^e  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  Danes.  At  the  conquest  many  Saxons  for  his  eccentridties.  His  house  was  nearly 
were  settled  here.  It  was  aplaiDe  of  importance  in  filled  with  cats  and  dogs ;  out  of  15  dogs,  2  were 
the  various  civil  wars  of  England,  and  attained  admitted  to  his  table,  and  6,  dressed  np  like  him- 
an  unfortunate  cdebri^  from  the  part  taken  by  sel^  were  frequently  seen  alone  in  his  carriage, 
its  inhabitants  in  the  Monmouth  rising,  and  tiie  drawn  by  4  horses^  and  attended  by  2  footmen, 
terrible  retaliation  taken  upon  them  by  James  IL  He  had  no  ordinary  share  of  learning  and  abilify. 
and  his  adherents.  The  borough  is  governed  by  His  own  publications  are  a  splendid  edition  of 
6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  the  ^^Hippolytus"  of  Euripides^  with  scholia, 
mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  notes,  various  readings,  and  a  Latin  version; 
Robert  Blake,  the  fimious  admiral,  was  a  native  a  ^  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  ;*'  a  '^Let- 
of  Bridgewater.  Pop.  in  1851, 10,817.  Pop.  ter  to  the  Parisians  on  Inknd  Navigation ;" 
of  Bridgewater  poor-law  unions,  whidi  con-  and  '^Anecdotes'' of  his  own  family.  He  be- 
tain  40  parishes  and  townships,  and  an  area  of  queathed  his  manuscripts  and  autograph  letter? 
85,589  acres,  88,477.  to  the  British  museum,  with  £12,000,  the  inter- 

BRIDGEWATER^  FsAKOia  EoxBioir,  duke  est  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  taking  care 

of^  one  of  the  English  worthies,  bom  in  1786,  of  and  increasing  them.    Further,  by  his  will, 

died  March  8,  1808.     Sir  Egerton  Brydges^  dated  Feb.  25, 1825,  he  loft  £8,000  to  the  pres- 

who  daimed  to  be  the  bead  of  the  senior  ident  of  the  royal  sodety,  with  a  request  that 

branch,  traced  the  descent  of  this  great  £unily  it  should  be  given  to  some  person  or  persons 

from  Charlemagne.    The  subiect  of  this  artide  named  by  him,  who  should  write,  print,  and 

was  son  of  Scroop,  4th  earl,  and  1st  duke  of  publish  1,000  copies  of  a  work  **0n  the  Power, 

Hridgewater.    In  youth  he  was  so  ddicate  of  V kdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested 

constitution,  that  all  care  of  his  education  was  in  the  Creation.'*    Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  who  oc- 

abandoned,  but  he   outlived  the  tendency  to  onpied  tbe  chair  of  the  royal  sodety  when  the 
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earl  died,  ooDBQlied  wiUi  Dr.  Howkj,  areb-  inereedTnthlbleBibrlliei^oeplioaoftiietn^ 
bldiop  of  Canterbuy,  and  Dr.  Blomfield,  Objects  known  to  her  were  then  preaented,  uid 
biflhop  <xf  Londoo,  and  it  waa  agreed  that  8  ahe  would  compoao  the  namee  with  the  tjpe. 
treaties,  devoted  to  the  iUnatratian  of  aeparate  Tbia  afforded  hw:  great  debght.  She  waa  next 
branohea  of  the  sabject,  ahonld  be  written,  tanght  the  oiannal  alphabet^  which  she  noqnized 
Thiia  orig^^iated  the^  Bridgewater  TreatMea^"  rery  readily.  This  haying  been  attained,  her 
whoee  appointed  anthora  were  Thomaa  Ohal-  teacher  presented  her  with  an  dijeoi  with  which 
inerB,  D.  D. ;  John  Eidd,  IL  D. ;  WilUam  ahe  was  not  fcuuQiary  and  kit  her  fyt  a  time  to 
WhewelLD.  D.;  Sir  Chariss £eU ;  PetorMark  inform  heraelf  conoernfaig  its  form  and  use. 
Beget,  M.  D.;  William  BacUand,  D.  D.;  the  The  teacher  then  spelled  its  name  with  the 
Rev.  WiUiam  Eirby,  and  William  Flxrat,  IL  D.  mamud  alphabet,  the  child  ibllowing  eadi  letter 
These  worka  have  had  a  lai^  and  oontinaons  till  she  had  comprdiended  that  it  was  the  name 
sale;  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  beqnest,  the  prof-  of  the  object,  iHien  ahe  heraelf  spdled  it  with 
its  of  the  treatises  are  appropriated  to  their  the  manual  alphabet,  then  eompoeed  it  with 
respectire  anthora.  The  eari's  immense  prop-  her  types,  and  finalW^,  as  if  to  make  aasonnce 
erty,  i^>ont  iC100,000  a  year,  in  the  first  instance,  doobly  sore,  placed  the  word  tfans  composed  by 
csme  into  possession  of  his  kinsman,  the  late  the  side  of  the  olject  All  this  was  aeoom* 
doke  of  Satherland.  On  his  death  in  188a.  plished  in  the  first  8  months.  The  same  course, 
it  deyolved  upon  the  doke's  2d  son,  Lord  together  with  some  lessons  on  the  physical  re- 
Francis  Leveson  Gower,  who  then  took  the  lations  of  objects,  was  contiuned  tiurang)!  the 
name  and  arms  of  ^gerton  only,  and  was  created  year.  Lannt  never  wearied  of  this  instractioB, 
YlBConnt  Brackley  and  earl  of  Ellesmere,  in  1846.  but  when  left  to  hersdf  was  constantly  qwBing 
6RID6MAN,  Ljluba,  a  blind  deu  mute,  words  either  with  her  trpe  or  the  mamial  sl- 
bom  at  HanoTcr,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21, 1839.  Up  to  phabet.-*Aiter  she  had  been  a  year  and  a  half 
the  age  of  2  years  she  possessed  all  her  (acuities,  at  the  asylam,  her  mothw  came  to  yva%  her. 
bat  a  severe  illness  at  that  time  occasioned  the  'Laura  encountered  her  when  ronmng,  and  en- 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  consequently  of  deavored  to  sscertain  by  touching  her  &oe  and 
speech,  wnile  the  sense  of  smell  was  also  de-  clothing  whether  it  was  any  one  with  whom 
stroyed,  and  that  of  taste  greatly  impaired.  She  she  was  fiimiliar,  but  fiiiHng  to  reoogniss  her 
recovered  her  health  gradually,  but  none  of  her  returned  to  her  play.  Her  mother  attempted 
lost  senses  were  restored.  At  the  age  of  8  she  to  gain  her  atten&on,  but  she  repulsed  her, 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins  institution  for  and  returned  to  her  young  companions.  Ha 
the  blind  in  Boston,  then  as  now  under  the  care  mother  next  put  a  string  of  beads  npon  her 
of  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  neck,  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
fluniliarity  with  the  building  and  its  various  when  at  home.  She  was  pleased  with  them, 
apartments  that  she  could  wander  at  will  but  took  no  interest  in  the  giver.  Another  ob- 
tbrongh  it  unattended.  Dr.  Howe  resolved  to  ject  connected  with  her  early  home  was  pot 
undertake  at  once  the  task  of  instructing  her,  a  into  her  hands^  and  evidently  excited  her  at- 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  one  which,  until  tontlon.  She  examined  anew  the  person  who 
that  time,  had  never  been  attempted  with  sue-  had  ^ven  her  the  artidea  and  intimated  to  Dr. 
cess.  The  first  ste^  was  to  teach  herthe  names  Howe  that  this  person  had  come  from  Hanover, 
of  objects;  for  this  purpose,  an  object  with  but  she  still  fiuled  to  reeognixe  her  motiier. 
which  she  was  familiar,  such  as  a  fork  or  spoon,  The  anguish  of  the  poor  woman  was  extreme; 
was  put  in  her  hands,  and  with  it  ito  name  in  she  felt  that  her  daughter  was  lost  to  her.  At 
raised  letters.  This  was  repeated  msnv  times  this  juncture  a  vague  idea  seemed  to  pass 
and  with  different  objects,  till  she  had  learned  through  the  mind  of  the  child;  she  seized  once 
that  the  word  bore  some  relation  to  the  object,  more  ner  mother's  hands  and  exammed  them 
As  yet,  however,  her  idea  of  this  relation  was  carefblly^er  countenance  bearing  marks  of  agi- 
very  vague.  The  next  stop  was  to  present  her  tetion.  Unable  longer  to  besr  this  trying  sna- 
the separate  letters  in  reli^  at  first  so  arranged  pense^  the  mother  seized  her  and  dasped  her  to 
as  to  form  the  name  of  an  object  which  she  her  bosom;  the  child  no  longer  doubted;  she 
knew.  Finding  that  she  recognized  the  word,  recognized  her  parent,  and  could  not  be  with- 
her  teacher  disarranged  the  letters,  and  taking  drawn,  from  her  arms.  Her  youthful  playmates 
her  hands  in  his  own  proceeded  to  reconstruoE  endeavored  in  vain  to  entice  her  away ;  ^e  had 
.the  word,  causing  her  to  observe  each  letter  found  her  mother. — ^Her  inrtmctton  was  eon- 
which  composed  it ;  having  done  this  several  fined  for  the  first  2  years  to  the  names  of  ob- 
times,  she  constructed  the  word  herself  without  jeots;  the  attempt  wss  then  made  to  instruct 
assistance.  The  same  process  was  then  repeaA"  her  in  thdr  qualities,  and  subsequently  in  tbeir 
ed  with  other  words^  and  before  the  close  of  her  relations  to  each  other.  There  were  many  dif- 
lesson,  the  idea  had  evidentlv  dawned  upon  her  ficulties  connected  with  each  step,  but  pataeooe 
mind  that  this  was  a  means  by  which  she  could  and  perseverance  overcame  them  alL  She  was 
communicate  her  own  thoughte  to  others.  This  next  tanght  to  write,  and  her  first  eSort  was  to 
process  was  conMnued  until  she  had  become  write  a  letter  unassisted  to  her  mother.  She 
nimiliar  with  a  considerable  number  of  words,  subsequently  acquired  the  rudimento  of  arith- 
She  was  then  furnished  with  type  having  the  metic ;  took  lessons  on  the  piano,  on  which  die 
letters  in  relief^  and  a  board  which  had  been  became  quite  a  skilfrd  performer;  acquired  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  needlework,  and  of  some  Ifiime,  and  Selne^t-Oise.    It  was  divided  into 

hotiBehoId  dnties.    Kor  were  her  attainments  Brie  Frangaise,  which  belonged  to  the  gorem- 

Hke  those  of  a  parrot ;  the  ideas  she  acquired  ment  of  Ue  de  France,  and  Brie  Ghampenoisei 

were  constantly  the  saljects  of  thought  and  in-  which  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower  Brie, 

Suiiy.    Bhe  one  day  addressed  to  Dr.  Howe  and  comprised  in  the  government  of  Champagne. 

\nB  anestion :  *'  Man  has  made  houses  and  ves*  A  third  division  once  existed,  called  Brie  Foil* 

eels,  out  who  made  the  land  and  the  sea?*'  lease;  this  was  afterward  incorporated  with 

The  answer  that  it  was  God  who  made  aU  Brie  Ohampenoise.    The  latter  was  the  largest 

things,  and  the  explanation  of  his  character,  af-  of  the  divisions,  and  had  for  its  capital  Meanx, 

fected  her  deeply.    She  sought  to  know  more  the  most  important  town  in  the  whole  province, 

of  this  wonderful  being,  and  did  not  rest  satis-  Its  chief  wealth  was  in  vineyards  and  pastures; 

^ed  till  her  teachers  had  explained  to  her  the  and  its  butter  and  cheese  acquired  ana  still  re- 

{^reath  truths  of  revelation.    The  fear  of  death,  tain  a  wide  celebrity.    Brie  Fran^aise  produced 

which  had  formerly  distressed  her,  passed  away  grain  tn  great  abundance,  and  was  likewise  a 

with  the  entrance  of  the  hope  of  a  resurrec-  good  grazing  country.    Its  capital  was  Brie- 

tion;  and  she  looks  forward  with  jovto  that  Gomte-Robert.    Corbeil,  one  of  its  principal 

change  of  existence  when  her  physical  infirmi-  towns,  was  an  independent  earldom  from  946 

ties  shall  be  removed,  and  her  faculties,  all  per-  to  1122^hen  it  was  taken  from  the  famous 

feet,  shall  be  occupied  in  praising  her  Creator. —  Count  Hugh  du  Fuiset  by  Louis  the  Fat,  and 

In  deportment  Laura  is  modest  almost  to  diflS-  confiscated.    In  ancient  times  this  province  was 

dence,  and  manifests  in  a  remarkable  degree  partlv  covered  by  a  vast  forest,  portions  of 

that  miudenly  coyness  and  reserve  which  have  which  are  still  to  be  seeu.    It  is  believed  by 

been  so  often  regarded  as  the  result  of  educa-  some  to  be  the  much  disputed  country  of  the 

tion.     8he  possesses  a  decided  love  of  sys-  Heidi,  of  whom  Cnsar  makes  passing  mention, 

tem  and  neatness,  never  leaving  her  room  or  It  was  sul^ugated  by  the  FranJcs.  who  annexed 

drawers  in  disorder,  and  exhibiting  great  solici*-  it  to  the  kmgdom  of  Nenstria.    In  the  9th  cen- 

tnde  for  propriety  and  taste  in  the  arrangement  tury  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  counts,  who  took 

of  her  dreas.    She  exhibits  a  marked  regard  fc^  their  title  from  Meanx,  but  are  idso  styled  counts 

the  rights  of  others,  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  Brie.    Herbert  of  Yermandois,  one  of  these 

jealously  mindfbl  of  her  own.    Laura  is  now  feudal  lords,  having  obtained  the  earldom  of 

(1658)  in  her  29th  vear,  and  is  still  a  resident  Troyes  or  Champagne,  in  968  Amited  the  2 

at  the  Perkins  asylum.    She  has  named  her  provinces,  which  thenceforth  shared  the  same 

room  *'  the  sunny  home.**  fortunes.    Both  passed  into  the  possession  of 

BRIDLE,  the  instrument  by  which  a  horse  is  the  crown  in  1861. 

fovemed  and  guided,  consisting  of  a  metallic  BRIXF  (Lat  ftr^su,  short).  Tliis  term  has  had 
it  which  enters  the  month,  a  head-stall  ot  a  threefold  rignification :  1.  Breve  in  Latin,  and 
strap  of  leather  passing  over  the  head  and  href  In  French,  was  a  writ  issuing  out  of  any 
flmuy  holding  the  bit  in  position,  and  reins  ex-  oourt  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  and  though  more 
tend&g  from  the  bit  to  tJie  hand  of  the  rider,  strictly  the  name  of  the  original  writ  by  which 
The  ancients  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  bridle  a  suit  was  commenced,  it  was  afterward  ap- 
to  Keptune,  the  creator  also  of  the  horse.  Some  plied  to  all  judicial  writs.  'Die  reason  of  the 
of  the  ancient  nations,  as  the  Numidians,  and  a  name,  as  explained  by  Bracton  (which,  how- 
part  of  the  Romans,  trained  themselves  to  ride  ever,  was  oniv  in  reference  to  the  original  writ), 
at  friU  speed  without  bridles.  The  soldiers  on  was  that  it  hrMy  set  forth  the  subject  matter 
Tr2\]an^s  column  are  thus  represented.  of  the  aodon  and  the  daim  of  the  plaintiff.  2. 
BRIDLIKGTON.  formerly  written  BaBLLmch  In  ecclesiastical  law,  a  pontifical  letter  addreas- 
TON,  usually  called  BuBUNOTOir,  a  parish  of  the  ed  to  inferior  ecoleriastics  or  to  temporal 
east  ridingofTorkshire,  England,  on  the  railway  princes  upon  some  matter  of  discipline  or 
from  Hull  to  Scarborough.  It  includes  the  mar-  daim  of  the  church,  was  called  an  apostolical 
ket  towns  of  Bridlington  and  Bridlington  Quay,  brief.  This  designation  may  have  been  used  as 
and  in  1851  had  a  population  of  2,482.  The  town  expressinff  the  condse  form  of  the  brief  as  com- 
of  Bridlington  is  built  chiefly  along  one  narrow  pared  witn  the  more  ample  phraseology  of  the 
street  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  priory  pope^s  bttU.  A  similar  use  of  the  term  was 
built  in  the  18th  or  14th  oentnrjr,  and  now  used  made  in  respect  to  a  letter  frvm  the  king  in 
for  the  parochial  church.  It  gives  the  title  of  reference  to  ecdesiasticd  matters.  Indeed,  from 
earl  to  the  Cavendish  family. — ^BaiDLnraTOK  the  style  of  tiie  brief,  which  usually  commenced 
Quay  is  situated  on  a  fine  bay  about  1  mile  with  the  form  of  the  Roman  epistle,  it  was  call- 
from  the  former  town,  and  is  much  resorted  to  ed  a  letter,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  mod- 
in  summer  for  bathing.  It  has  #good  harbor,  em  Qennan  word  Br^f.  8.  The  more  common 
formed  of  2  handsome  piers,  and  an  active  ex-  signification  of  the  term  at  the  present  day  is 
port  trade  in  com.  Faul  J<mes  captured  here  a  summary  of  a  case  made  out  for  the  use  of 
the  convoy  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  Sept  21, 1779.  counsel,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  pleadings^ 
BRIE  (anc.  Briffeneie  pague^  or  tra^fu)^  a  a  statement  of  the  facts  that  can  be  prov^, 
former  province  of  France,  lying  between  ue  and  a  list  of  witnesses  with  a  spedfication  of 
Seine  and  the  Kame,  and  now  contained  in  the  what  each  can  testify  to.  In  England  this  is 
departments  of  Aisne,  Anbe,  ^Carne^  Seine-et-  prepared  by  the  attorney.    In  wis.  country 
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coTinael  oftener  make  vp  their  own  brieC  aad  Almost  at  the  same  spot  and  at  the  same  time 

the  word  is  used  as  well  for  the  heads  of  a  law  N^x>leon  had  a  hiur-breadth  escape  from  the 

argument  as  for  such  an  abstract  as  before  men*  attack  of  a  Cossack  by  the  prompt  assistance  of 

tioDedpreparatory  to  the  trial  of  a  cause.  GoufgaQd.    Napoleon  took  np  bis  residence  in 

BRIEG,  a  town  of  Pnissian  Silesia,  the  capital  the  same  chatean,  and  by  his  will  be  left  (200,- 

of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  000  to  the  towD. 

left  bank  <^the  Oder,  28  miles  8.  K  of  Breslao.  It  BRIEK2;  Laxb  of,  a  lake  in  the  sonth-east- 

oontains  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  old  oouits  em  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  SwitzerLmd, 

of  Brieg,  5  charehes,  a  synagogae,  alnnatio  asy-  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  river  Aar.     It 

Inm,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  arsenaL    Its  fortifies*  is  connected  by  steamboat  with  the  lake  of  Thnn, 

tions  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1807.  A  is  abont  8  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and  is 

great  fire  desolated  the  town  May  26, 1852. —  embosomed  in  mountains,  some  of  which,  on 

Its  princinal  trade  is  in  cloths,  tobacco,  and  the  south,  project  in  hig^  promontories  into 

starcn,  and  its  cattle-fSairs  are  the  most  important  the  lake.    Cascades  from  these  mountains  are 

in  the  province*  The  upper  Bilesian  railway  from  abundant,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Gieas- 

Breslau  to  Cracow  passes  here.    Pop.  18,000.  back,  and  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the 

BRIEL,  OB  BmBLLi.  a  small  but  strongly  for^  natural  scenery  of  the  lake.    Its  surface  is  about 

^ed  town  of  Hollana«  province  of  8ouui  Hoi-  1,700  feet  above  the  sesrleveL    In  the  river 

land,  on  the  island  of  Voorne,  and  commanding  Aar,  near  this  lake  and  to  the  east  of  it,  are  the 

the  entrance  to  the  Mense.     It  is  famous  in  falls  of  Beichenbach  and  Alpbach — ^the  former 

history  as  the  first  town  which  the  Dutch  celebrated  for  ita  cascade  of  2,000  feet  in  height, 

wrested  from  the  Spaniards  (1672),  and  as  the  and  the  latter  for  its  triple  iris  in  the  morning 

birthplace  of  Van  Tromp.  sun.    The  lake  produces  a  small  species  offish 

BKIENNE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  French  (ffodua  fnu$tela)r9fhidi  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 

family  which  traces  its  origin  to  a  count  of  The  village  of  Briens  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 

Brienne,  a  contemporazy  of  Hugh  Capetj  and  lake,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Aar.    A  small 

which  counted  among  its  members  an  emperor  of  steamer  runs  daily  in  one  hour  between  Brienz 

Constantinople,  a  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  and  Iiiterlachen,  touching  at  Giessbach. 

•everaldukesofAtheniL  8  constables  of  France,  BRIER  CREEK,  a  small  stream  rising  in 

and  many  valiant  knights  and  stately  dignita-  Warren  co.,  Ga.,  flowing  S.  K  for  about  100 

ries.     The  title  of  Bnenne  became  extinct  in  miles,  and  entering  the  Savannah  river,  a  few 

1356,  reverting  to  the  families  of  the  Conflana  nules  E.  of  Jacksonborongh.    It  is  noted  for  a 

and  the  De  Lom^nies.  battle  during  the  revolutionary  war.    After  the 

BRIENNE,  llTrezmB  Louis  ns  Loidams  dk,  American  victoiy  on  Kettle  cre^  in  Feb.  1779, 
a  French  cardinal  and  statesman,  bom  in  Paris  Gen.  Ashe  was  sent  by  lanooln  at  the  bead  of 
in  1727,  died  Feb.  li,  1794.  He  was  promoted  about  1,200  continental  troops  to  drive  the  Brit- 
to  the  bishopric  of  Condom  In  1760,  and  3  ish  from  Augusta.  The  latter,  under  the  com- 
years  later  to  the  archbishonric  of  Toulouse,  mand  of  Qea,  Campbell,  evacuated  the  city,  re- 
Although  not  a  writer,  he  had  such  reputation  treated  to  Brier  creek,  and  after  crossing  destroy- 
as  a  wit  that  he  was  elected  in  1770  a  member  ed  the  bridge.  Ashe  pursued  them,  arrived  at 
of  the  French  academy.  To  please  his  friends,  the  creek  Feb.  27,  and  while  halting  to  form  a 
the  philosophers,  heactivelv  participated  in  the  camp  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  that 
Buppression  of  convents,  but  managed  at  the  1,800  British  under  Gen.  Prevost  bad  crossed 
same  time  to  be  invested  with  the  wealthiest  the  stream  15  miles  above,  made  &  wide  circuit, 
abbeys.  In  1787  he  was  made  comptroller  and  were  now  (March  8)  rapidly  advancing 
of  finances,  and  in  1788  he  was  premier.  In  upon  Iob  rear.  The  Americana  were  totally 
a  few  months  his  renntation  had  vanished,  and  unprepared  for  battle,  but  retreat  was  impossi- 
he  was  dismissed  ;  tne  king,  however,  caused  ble.  The  bridge  had  not  yet  been  repured, 
the  pope  to  make  him  a  cardinal.  In  1794  he  and  skirting  the  banks  was  a  deep  swamp  Z 
was  arrested  by  the  revolutionists,  who  treated  miles  wide.  The  troops  were  hastily  called 
him  with  such  brutality  that  the  same  night  to  arms,  and  as  the  British  advanced  opened 
he  died  of  imoplezy.  upon   them  a  heavy  fire,  bat  ai^ unfortunate 

BRIENNE-LE-CHATEAU,  a  small  French  movement  in  their  line  gave  the  enemy  an 

town,  in  the  denartment  of  Aube ;  pop.  1,950.  advantage  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the 

The  military  college  of  Brienne,  which  was  sup-  day.    The  continentals  were  put  to  flight — 

pressed  in  1790,  was   attended  by  Napoleon  some  before  flring  a  shot,  others  after  a  ^^allant 

from  April  28,1779,  to  Oct.  17,1784.  Thirty  years  resisUuce.     Haoy  were  drowned  in  trying  to 

later,  Jan.  29,  1814,  Napoleon  attempted  here  swim  across  the  Savannah,  or  were  lost  in  the 

the  manoauvre  of  cutting  the  Silesian  army  in  swamps.    Their  total  loss  was  about  150  killed, 

two,  by  marching  suddenly  from  Chalons,  and  and  189  made  prisoners,  beside  all  their  baggage, 

interposing  his  forces  between  Schwartzenberg  ^  pieces  of  cannon,  abont  600  stand  of  armsand 

and  Blacher,  so  as  to  prevent  their  junction.  The  much  ammunition.  The  British  had  only  5  killed 

town  is  named  after  the  chateau  built  by  the  min-  and   11  wounded,  and  were  enabled  by  this 

isterLouisdeLom6nie,last  count  of  Brienne.  Thu  victory  to  reoocupy  Augnsta  andooen  a  free 

chateau  was  the  head-quarters  of  Blacher,  who  communication  with  the  Indians  and  tories  m 

escaped  by  leading  the  horse  down  the  stairs.  Florida^  western  Geoi^a,  and  the  Oi 
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BRIG  (from  Brigantin^  a  kind  of  undecked  reoentlf  invented  system  of  logaritlims  which 

vessel),  a  decked  vessel  with  2  masts,  square-  has  made  logarithms  the  most  practicaliy  nsefal 

rigged,  nearly  like  the  mainmast  and  foremast  invention  of  that  age.    The  remainder  of  his 

of  a  ship.  life  waa  principally  given  to  the  preparation  of 

BRIGADE,  in  the  English  and  continental  logarithmic  and  trigonometric  tables,  the  fonn- 

armies,  an  indeterminate    number  of  troops,  dation  of  all  the  tables  which  have  been  pnb- 

either  of  cavalry  or  militia,  commanded  by  a  lished  since. 

brigadier.    A   brigade  of    horse  is  generally  BBIGrGS,    Henbt   Psrbonkt,    an   English 

composed  of  from  8  to  12  squadrons,  and   a  painter,  bom  in  1798,  died  in  London,  Jan. 

brigade  of  infantry  of  8  regiments.    In  the  1844.    He  first  exhibited  portraits  in  the  royal 

IJ.  8.  army,  2  regiments  of  inmntry  or  cavalry  academy  in  1814,  and  in  1818  appeared  as  a 

constitute  a  brigade,  which  is. commanded  by  a  historical  painter.    Ills  best  known  works  are 

brigadier-general.  *'  Othello  relating  his  Adventures  to  Desdemo- 

BRIGANDINE,  in  the  defensive  armor  of  na,"  and  the  "^  First  Interview  between  the 

the  middle  ages,  a  coat  of  mail  consisting  of  Spaniards  and  Peruvians." 

thin  scales  of  plate,  pliant  and    easy  to  the  BRIGG8,  Whxiam,  English  physician,  bom 

body  of  the  knight  or  sergeant  who  wore  it.  at  Norwich  about  1650,  died  at  Town  Mailing, 

BRIGANTINE  (usually  derived  from  hriff-  in  Kent,  Sept.  4,  1704.    In  1676  he  published 

and)y  a  flat  open  vessel  with  10  or  15  oars  in  his  *^  Opbthalmographia,'*  and  soon  after  was 

a  side,  built  to  carry  sail  also,  and  upward  of  created  M.  D.  at  Cambridge.     In  1682  his 

100  men.    They  were  formerly  much  used  in  **  Theorv  of  Vision^' was  published,  and  in  1685, 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  waters  of  the  south  by  the  desire  of  6ir  Isaac  Newton,  with  whom 

of  Europe  for  purposes  of  brigandage  or  pira-  he  was  intimate,  he  produced  a  Latin  version  of 

07 ;  hence  their  name.     Speed  was  a  main  this  treatise,  with  a  preface  by  Newton, 

object  in  their  build.  BRIGHAM,  Amakiah,  M.  D..  physician  and 

BRIGGS,  Chables  Frbdebioe,  an  American  superintendent  of  asylums  for  tne  insane,  born 

author  and  journalist,  bom  on  the  island  of  at  New  Marlborough,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,*  Dec. 

Nantucket     Early  in  life  he  removed  to  the  26, 1708,  died  Sept.  8, 1849.    Left  an  orphan  at 

city  of  New  York,  where  he  has  resided  since,  Ihe  age  of  11,  witn  but  limited  means,  the  boy 

with  the  exception  of  about  6  years  passed  in  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his  uncle,  a  physi- 

foreign   travel.    Adopting  JonmaUsm  as   the  cian  at  Schoharie,  N.,  Y.,  who  died  some  8  years 

business  of  his   life,  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  the  later.    He  was  now  14  years  old,  and  starting 

editor  of  several  periodicals,  and  a  constant  for  Albany,  he  found  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a 

contributor  to  othera     In  1889  he  published  bookstore.    He  availed  himself  of  every  op- 

a  novel,  entitled  "•  The  Adventures  of  Harry  portunity  of  acquiring  knowledge.    At  the  age 

Franco,  a  Tale  of  the   great    Panic,"  which  of  17  he  repaired  to  New  Marlborough,  and 

evinced  a  fine  descriptive  and  satirical  talent,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  supporting 

Four   years  later,    his  "  Haunted  Merchant "  himself  by  teaching  school  during  the  winters. 

appeared,  and  in  1847,  *^  The  Trippings  of  Tom  He  devoted  from  12  to  16  hoars  a  day  to  study. 

Pepper,  or  the  Results  of  Romancing,"  a  most  Commencing  practice  in  1821,  he  resided  suo- 

diverting  work,  but  in  which  the  author  is  cessively  in  Enfield  and  Greenfield,  Mass..,  and  in 

supposed,  under  various  disguises  of  name,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  spent  a  year  in  Enropean 

have  made  free  use  of  the  characters  of  his  travel  and-study.    In  1837  he  delivered  a  course 

friends.    None  of  these  works,  however,  have  of  lectures  before  the  college  of  physiciana  and 

been  nublished  under  Mr.  Briggs's  name.    In  surgeons  at  New  York.     In  1840  he  was  ap- 

1845  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Edgar  pointed  superintendent  of  the  retreat  for  the 

A.  Poe    in    the  conduct  of   the  *' Broadway  msane  at  Hertford.    In  1842  he  was  appointed 

Journal,"  a  weekly' paper  of  great  spirit.    H!e  to  the  same  office  in  the  N.  Y.  state  lunatio 

was  also  an  editor  of  ^Putnam's  Magazine,"  asylum,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  and  most 

from  1858  to  1856.  in  connection  with  Geom  complete  institution  of  the  kind  yet  established 

'William  Curtis  ana  Parke  Godwin;  but  as  Mi,  in  this  country,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties 

Briggs  had   the  principal  share  of  the  man-  in  the  winter  of  1848.    Here  he  had  the  per^ 

agement,  it  is  but  just  to  ascribe  to  his  tact  and  scmal  care  and  supervision  of  450  or  500  patients, 

energy  the  high  reputation  which  that  periodic  beside  which  he  delivered  popular  lectures  on 

cal  soon  attained.    He  is  now  one  of  the  editors  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  prepared  his  reports 

of  the  '^New  York  Times,"  a  daily  paper  of  with  great  care,  and  established  a  ^' Joamal  of 

high  standing  and  influence.    Mr.  Briggs  is  a  Insanity."    His  healtii  began  to  fail,  and  the 

writer  of  great  acuteness  and  vigor,  the  master  loss  of  his  only  son,  a  promising  youth  of  12 

of  a  caustic  wit,  and  having  a  nice  perception  of  years,  in  August,  1848,  luded  the  inroads  of 

the  peculiarities  of  human  character,  disease,  from  which  he  died.    He  published 

BRIGGS,  HxNSY,  an  English  mathematician,  in  1882  a  small  work  on  '^  Asiatic  Cholera," 

born  in  1556,  died  Jan.  26, 1680.  In  1596  he  waa  and  soon  after,  a  treatise  on  ^*  Mental  Cultiva- 

appointed  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  col-  tion  and  Excitement ;"  in  1836  appeared  "  The 

lege,  and  in  1619  Savuian  professor  at  Oxford.  Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  Health   and 

Inl616andl617hev]sitedNapieuitEdinburgh,  Physical  Welfiure  of  Mankind;"  in  1840  he 

and  induced  him  to  make  that  change  in  hb  produced  the  **  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa- 
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thologf  of  the  Brain;^  In  18i0,  lie  pnUlilMd  a  oonmiMt    Mr.  Bright  lu»  been  twice  mimea, 

email  Tolmne  of  aphorlms  end  meziiiis  for  Ahe  end  nis  aeoond  wife  is  living. 
Qfle  of  thoee  who  had  been  under  his  oare,  under       BRIGHTON,  e  town  mlCddlesezco^MM, 

the  title  of  the  **  Aayhun  Sonvenir.^  4  miles  W.  of  Boston,  pop.  2,895.   It  coDtou 

BRIGHT,  Jomr,  an  Endish  politioian,  bom  in  the  windpal  cattle  market  of  New  Enghnd. 
1811,  son  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  of  Greenbank,        BRIGHTON,  (formerlj  B]iieBTRiucRDn),a 

near  Rochdale.  Lancashire,  and  a  partner  in  the  sea^de  watering ^aoe  inEngiand,  intheeoontj 

firm  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers,  ootton-^in-  of  Sussex,  on  the  English  chann^  51  miteS.  of 

ners  and  manafkctorers  in  that  town.  When  the  London,  bj  the  London,  Brighton,  and  Soath 

anti-com*law  leagne  was  establiahed  in  1888,  Goastrailwaf .  Steamboatsplyr^gnlarljbetweeD 

Mr.  Bright  took  an  active  part  hi  its  proceedings,  Brighton  and  IMeppe,  on  the  fVeoch  coast,  tndit 

and,  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  assisted  in  haa  hooHy  commumoation  by  eteamboit  vHh 

Tinoioadng  the  principles  on  which  it  waa  based.  Liverpool.  It  extends  for  more  than  8  milesiioog 

He  soon  ocoapled  a  leading  position  in  this  body,  thecoast  fl^om  Kemptown  on  the  easttofibTeoo 

second  only  to  Mr.  Cobden.    He  waa  active  theweet.    The  eastern  half  of  the  town  Btands 

in  oi^ganielng  the  basaars  held  in  aid  Of  the  on  the  ridge  of  high  chalk  diffii  wludi  itnteh 

league  in  Mimohester  and  in  London.    In  April,  away  to  B«ichT  HcMd ;  the  western  half  h  sated 

1848,  he  nnsoccessftilly  contested  the  parUa-  on  a  low  pebbly  beach,  and  is  sheltered  bjSd- 

mentary  representation  of  the  dty  of  Dorham.  sea  B9L    The  whole  of  this  fitmtoge  isoooipied 

In  the  Joly  following  another  vacancy  occurred,  by  a  range  of  flrst-daas  hooaes  ai^  hotds.  It 

and  he  was  elected.    He  took  part  with  energy  was  created  a  parliamentary  boroogfa  bj  tbe 

and  eloquence  in  the  exciting  discnssions,  from  reform  bill  of  1882,  and  retoma  8  memben  to 

1848  to  1845,  on  free  trade^  and  divides  with  0.  the  hooae  of  commons.    It  has  latelj  beeooe 

P.  VillienL  Richard  Ck>bden,  and  Gen.  Thompson  an  incorporated  city.    Its  reaident  popolatkn 

(author  of  the  ^  Catechism  of  the  Oom  Laws^,  in  1851  was  69.569.  dwelling  in  10,848  ham. 

the  honor  of  having  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  The  population  has  increased  with  rafftd  fllrides. 

fkvor  free  trade  in  com.    The  heavy  expenses  In  1801,  it  was  7,889 ;  in  1811, 12,012;  islSSl, 

of  his  election  contests  at  Dnrham  were  under-  24^499;    in  1881,  40,684;  in  1841,  4iiS[. 

stood  to  have  been  defrayed  by  the  league,  During   the  aeason  the  city  aooonuixMiates 

thrqugh  whose  influence  he  waa  returned  for  neariy  80,000  persons.     The  foondadoo  d 

Manchester  in  1847,  and  again  in  1852.    A  its  lufosperi^  was  chiefly  laid  in  the  nnUk 

member  of  the  society  of  Friends^  whose  prin-  of  the  18th  century,  by  Richard  BoaeJl,  i 

dple  is  peace,  he  strenuously  condemned  the  dtstinguiahed  physidai],  whoee  woiten  tibeoe 

policv  of  the  war  with  Russia,  and,  as  a  leading  of  sea  water  attracted  much  public  atteataoo.  Its 

member  of  the  peace  society,  sanctioned  the  celebrity  as  a  flnhionaUe  watering  place  wedoe 

sending  ot  a  deputation,  which,  in  February,  to  tiie  prince  of  Wake,  sfterward  George  IVn*^ 

1854,  wdted  on  the  emperor  Nicholas,  at  8t  made  it  his  place  ^  residence,  and  ooameocN 

Petersburg,  with  the  desi^  of  diasuading  him  In  1784  the  erection  of  Uie  pavilion,  wMch^ 

from  war.   Mr.  Bright's  opinions  on  this  subject  completed  8  years  afterward.   The  tovn  fiu 

were  much  at  variance  with  thoae  of  many  of  latelV  purchased  it  from  the  crown  Ibr  the  asi 

his  constituents  at  Manchester.    HI  health  com-  of  jB58,000,  and  thrown  it  and  the|^«<^ 

pelled  him  to  be  absent  from  parliament  in  the  grounds  attached  to  it  open  to  Ihe  piiUi&  ^ 

earlv  aeaaion  of  1857.  and  when,  on  the  d^eat  chain  pier  was  erected  by  ajoint  atock  «0^ 

of  the  Palmerston  administration  hi  March,  by  in  1832--'28,  at  an  expenae  of  £80,000.  A  sai 
the  adoptio) 
ing  the  wai 

determined    ^^^^    -^.    — -^ -    -«— >— -w-^.  *,ww-.  .w^^.     «»^^»,«»,  »^^  «-. — „- ^     j^^ 

friends  resolv^  to  adopt  him  again  as  a  candl*  tected  by  a  sea  ws^    It  is  80  leat  high  f^^ 

date,  in  his  abaence.    In  July,  1852,  Mr.  Bright  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  coat  the  town  £1^- 

had  been  elected  by  a  minority  of  more  than  000.    In  the  western  quarter  of  the  town »> 

1,100  over  hia  next  competitor ;  in  March,  1867,  battery,  condsting  of  6  42-pounder8^  ereeted  0 

he  stood  lowest  on  the  poll,  and  received  nearly  1798.    On  the  eastern  side  ia  the  ^P^^^J?*^ 

8,000  fewer  votes  than  one,  and  nearly  2,800  less  and  on  the  western  a  chalybeate  aprlng.  ^ 

than  the   other  of  his  succesaful  opponents  are   15  churches  and   chapela  beioopo?  ^ 

— gentlemen  holding  much  the  same  general  the  established  church,  and  21  other  P^^ 

political  opinions  aa  himaelf,  but  differing  from  religious  worahip,  including  a  ^'S^^^ii,;^ 

his  views  of  the  China  question.    He  was  sub-  air  of  Brighton  ia  so  bracing,  sad  its  f^pr^ 

sequently,  however,  returned  for  a  vacancy  at  so  famous,  that  it  is  a  pecoliarly  ^^^^^^ 

Birmingham,  and  though  not  ftdly  rest(M^  to  for  schoola,  of  which  there  are  about  ^•J  ^ 

health,  waa  in  his  place  during  the  memorable  Brighton  college,  a  proprietary  Bchool^f°v^ 

proceedings  of  parliament   in   the  spring  of  the  middle  claaaee,  was  founded  ia  IB^  ^ 

1858,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  over-  aims  to  give  a  more  modem  ^*'^'J*L* 

throw  of  the  Palmeraton  cabinet.     In  April,  studies  than  is  followed  at  Eton  of  JJ*r^ 

1858,  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  budget,  ad-  or  Wincheeter.     The  benevolent  »*°^°^ 

vocating  a  reduction  of  the  military  establish-  of  Brighton/ are  almost  aa  bo™^"""^--^* 

ment,  and  condemning  the  policy  of  Asiatic  schools.     Foremost  stands  the  Ssnex  «^i 
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hospital,  established  in  1828,  and  sboetlirioe  hospital  which  thojr  served  in  person,  and  TJlpbo 

enlarged.    It  is  open  to  the  '^sick  and  lame  abandoned  the  oonrt,  andrengnedhisseatatthe 

poor  of  every  county  and  nation."    The  town  king^s  oounoUs.    They  next  made  a  jnlgrimage 

haU  is  a  large  building.    Fairs  are  held  north  to  Santiago  de  Oompostella,  on  retoniing  from 

of  tiie  town  on   Holy  Thnrsday  and  Sept.  which  Ulpho  resolved  to  enter  the  Cistercian 

4.  There  are  2  theatres,  an  assemU;^  room,  and  monastery  of  Alvastre^    He  died  in  1344^  either 

2  dyb-honses.    Ibe  literary  sociedes  are  the  daring  his  novioeship  or  soon  after  his  prosession. 

royal  Brighton  scientific  and  literary  institn-  BngioBL  now  divided   the  estate  among  her 

tion.the  Brighton  Athenicnm,  and  the  Brighton  children  and  bnift  a  large  monastery  at  Wastein, 

woridngmexrs  institute.    It  has  a  race  course,  in  which  she  placed  25  monks  and  60  nuns,  pre- 

where  annual  races  are  held.  BegaUasareocoa-  scribing  for  them  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 

sionally  given.    There  is  every  species  of  bath-  Here  she  spent  2  years  in  dose  seclusion,  and 

ing  establishments,  aud  a  fiood  supply  of  fresh  then  set  out  for  Bome.    After  founding  in  that 

water  and  gas.    The  hotels  are  probably  the  city anasylum for  pilgrimsandSwediBhstndents, 

most  extensive  in  the  British  islimas*    The  only  she  went  to  Jerusalem,  visited  the  holy  places, 

manufacture  is  that  of  wooden  wares.    The  and  then  returned  to  Bome,  where  she  oied  in 

coast  of  Brighton  is  too  inhospitable  to  allow  of  the  course  of  the  following  year.    She  was  dis- 

much  direct  trade  to  this  port,  and  the  coasting  tinguished  for  love  of  retirement,  modesty  of 

and  foreign  trade  is  transacted  at  Shoreham,  7  duneanor,  fervor  of  devotion,  compaseion  forthe 

miles  to  the  W.    There  are  about  100  fishing  poor,  austerity  toward  herself^  and  gentleness 

boata,  manned  by  600  men.  Madkorel,  hetrioga.  towttrd  others.    She  was  canonized  by  Boniface 

soles,  brill,  and  turbotmoflt  abound;  mullet  ana  IX.  in  1891,  and  Oct  8  was   i^pointed  as 

whiting  are  also  met  with.    Beside  the  direct  her  festivsL    At  Uie  request  of  the  deigy  and 

line  of  railway  to  London,  there  is  a  line  nmninff  nobUity  of  Sweden,  the  &cts  relating  to  her 

£.  to  Hastings.  Before  the  railway  was  opened  enrollment  among  tiie  saints  were  re&ounined 

the  London  and  Brighton  coaches  were  ftmous  by  the  council  of  Constance,  and  the  bull  of  her 

for  their  speed  and  number ;  82  passed  to  and  fro  canonizaticm  confirmed,  in  1415.  A  bull  to  the 

daily.    Alter  the  erection  of  titie  chain  pier,  same  eflfoot  was  issued  by  Martin  Y.  in  1419.  In 

Brighton  became  a  steam-packet  station  for  the  church  of  Bome  St.  Brigida  is  best  known 

fassengers  who  preferred  to  r^ch  Paris  tid  byher  revelations,  chiefly  concerning  the  pasBion 
^epjpe  and  Bouen  instead  of  9id  Dover  and  ox  Jesus  Ohrist^and  events  which  were  to  hap- 
Oalats.  Since  the  SonthFEastem  railway  Folke^  pen  in  certain  kingdoms.  They  are  believed  by 
stone  and  Boulogne  line  has  come  into  open^on,  Oatholics  tohave  been  communicated  to  her  from 
the  Brighton  and  Dieppe  line  has  hmgnidied;  on  high,  and  were  written  after  her  narration 
There  are  fine  drives  in  the  vicinitT.-~  We  hear  pifftiy  by  her  confessor  Peter,  a  Swedish  Cister« 
first  of  Brighthelmstone  in  Domesday  Book.  It  cian  monk,  partly  by  a  Spaniard,  called  Alfonso 
has  frequently  suffered  from  hoatOe  invanon*  the  hermit.  The  learned  Gerson  attacked 
TheFrenchplunderedand  burnt  it  in  1518.  Dur-  them  with  great  severity:  but  the  council  of 
ing  the  reigns  of  Henry  VUL  and  Elizabeth  Basel  gave  them  its  i^prooation  after  th^had 
fortifications  were  erected  to  protect  it.  In  the  been  ^oroughly  exammed  by  John  of  Turre- 
17th  oentnxy  it  contained  600  families,  mostly  cremata.  Among  her  other  works  are  a  dis- 
engaged in  fishing.  Charles  H.  escaped  ftrom  course  in  praise  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  a 
Br^phton  in  a  coal-brig  for  France,  after  the  series  of  prayers  on  the  sufferings  and  love  of 
batue  of  Worcester,  1651.  CSirist,  yirt  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 

BBIQIDA,    Bkdgbt,  or  Bibcot,   Saiht,  a  books  of  devotion.                         * 

Swedish  ladv,  bom  180^  died  in  Bome,  July  BBIGITTINS,  or  Obdxb  ov  oub  Saviovb,  a 

28,  1878.    She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  branch  of  the  Augusdnians,  founded  about  the 

daughter  of  Birgir,  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  year  18^  by  St  Brigida  of  Sweden,  and  ap- 

Sweden,  and  of  Ingebur^^  a  descendant  of  the  proved  by  Urban  Y.  in  1870.  It  owes  its  origin 

Gothic  kings.    She  lost  lier  mother  at  a  tender  to  the  monastery  built  by  Brigida  at  Wastein, 

age,  and  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  annt,  who  near  lankdping,  in  Sweden.    It  embraces  both 

brought  her  up  religioualy,  and  laid  the  fbnndac  monks  and  nmu,  who  occupy  contagnous  build- 

tion  €i  the  virtues  for  wmdh  she  was  afterward  inga,  and  celebrate  the  divine  office  in  the  same 

so  distingushed.   At  the  age  of  16  she  was  church,  but  an  inviolable  enclosure  separates 

given  in  marriage  to  inpho,orIIlf  Gudmarson,  their  respective  q>artmenta,  and  their  places  in 

prince  of  Hericia,  with  whom  she  passed  many  the  church  are  so  arranged,  the  men  being  below 

yean  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  gtving  birth  to  and  the  women  above,  that  one  sex  can  never 

4soQ8  and  4  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  see  Uie  other.    The  prioress  is  superior  in  tern- 

honoced  in  the  Boman  calendar  by  the  name  of  St  p<Hral  concerns,  but  spiritual  matters  are  man- 

Oatharine  of  Sweden.  Before  the  birth  of  these  aged  by  the  monh».  All  the  houses  of  the  order 

children  the  parents  had  enrolled  tbemselves  in  are  Bnl||eot  to  the  biah<^  of  the  diocese,  and  no 

the  third  order  of  St  Prands,  the  rulesof  which  new  one  can  be  founded  without  express  per- 

are  adapted  to  the  state  of  matrimony.    They  ndssion  of  the  pope.    The  number  of  male 

now  added  to  their  previonsobl^ationa  a  vow  ca  rdic^ous  in  each  monastery  was  fixed  by  the 

continence,  and  resolved  to  devote  themsdvea  rule  at  25,  and  that  of  females  at  60 ;  but  this 

to  works  <tf  benevolence.    They  built  a  ohacily  regulidion  has  ceased  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and^ 
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indeed,  there  are  few  ertabUahmeats  for  both  return  to  France  in  VlW.  beoame  a  judge  of 

sexes  now  eziating,  though  some  are  vet  main-  the  court  of  cassation.    He  is  known  to  litera- 

tuned  in  CFermanj,  Flanders,  and  other  conn*  tare  hj  his  anonymons  writings  on  political 

tries ;  most  of  them,  indnding  the  parent  house  economy,  and  on  the  arohsdokwy  of  the  depart- 

at  Wastein,  were  destroyed  at  the  reformation,  mentof  Ain,  also  by  a  work  on  duels ;  but  cmeflj 

lliere  are  2  rich  convents  of  Brigittins  at  Genoa,  by  his  famous  book  on  gastronomy,  en^ed 

into  one  of  which  onlr  ladies  of  high  fiunily  Fkmiologie  du  gadt^  pubUahed  after  hia  death 

are  admitted.    The  only  honse  of  the  order  by  Ktcherandin  1825. 

in  England  was  the  ricn  institution  known  as       BRILLIANT,  a  fine  ^amond  with  a  sorface 

6ion  house,  founded  by  Henry  Y.  on  tiie  Thames,  cut  flat;  below,  it  is  angular,  so  as  to  refract  the 

10  miles  fix>m  London.    It  waa  one  of  the  first  lights  and  have  a  (listening  wpearanoe. 
suppressed   by   Henry   YIIL    After  passing       BRILON.  a  town  and  circle  of  the  Froasian 

through  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Scunerset  and  province  of   Amsberg,  formeriy  part  of  the 

Northumberland,  it  was  restored  to  the  religious  duchy  of  Westphalia.    The  circle  has  a  loog^ 

W  Queen  Kary,  and  again  dissolved  under  hilly  surface  of  some  280  square  miles  in  extent, 

Elizabeth.    The  nuns  then  left  England,  and  and  is  mostiy  uncultivated,  the  cfaidT  productions 

after  various  troubles  established  th^naelvea  in  being  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  gypsum,  <^aniite, 

FortugaL  and  live  stock.    Fop.  87,000.— The  town,  on 

BRlGNOLE,  a  noble  ftmtly  of  Genoa.  Three  the  road  from  Amsberi^  to  Oassel,  is  one  or  the 

of  its  members  were  doges  of  tiie  republic  in  the  oldest  in  Prussia,  was  m  former  times  a  Hanse 

17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  gave  the  name  to  town,  stands  on  high  ^und  near  Monne,  and 

the  Palaet0  BrignoU  8ale^  in  the  Strada  Ifuova,  has  manufactures  o£  linen,  tinware,  and  naik. 

which  contidns  the  best  private  collection  of  It  also  contains  a  college, -ho^ital,  and  a  great 

pictures  in  Genoa,  and  which  is  commonly  parish  church  said  to  have  been  built  by  G^rie- 

called  Palamo  Bomo^  from  the  red  color  of  the  magne.    Pop.  8,900. 
marble.  BRIMSTONE.     Sulphur,  when  melted  and 

BRIGNOLES,  a  French  town,  department  cast  in  moulds  into  the  form  of  roUs,  is  add 

of  Var  ^^vence),  on  the  OalamL    It  is  well  under  the  name  of  rcU-brimstone.    See  6ul- 

bnilt,  and  contains  sevend  squares  planted  and  phub. 

adorned  with  fountains,  a  public   library,  a       BRINDISI  (andentiy  Brwiiudum\  a  fcrti- 

normal  school,  and  manufactories  of  silk,  cloth,  fied  city  and  seaport  of  Najdes,  in  the  province 

hardware,  soaps,  and  of  other  articles.    A  good  of  Otranto.    It  is  in  what  waa  the  ancient  Ga- 

trade  is  carried  on  in  wines,  olive  oil,  liquors^  labria,  in  the  Messapian  peninsula,  and  stands 

and  dried  fruits;  the  prunes  of  Brignoles,  which  on  one  <tf  the  bays  of  the  Adriatic    It  has  an 

are  produced  in  the  country  around  iuignes,  excellent  harbor,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  exten- 

ei^oy  a  high  reputation.    Pop.  5,879.  sive  commerce  and  communication  with  Greece. 

BRIHUEGA,  an  old  and  once  walled  town  of  The  Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brindin.    By 

Spain  in  the  province  of  Guadali^ara,  on  the  Ta-  some  wnters  its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 

Jana.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  sain-  Cretans,  by  others  to  Diomedea.   It  still  has  the 

ed  by  the  French,  under  the  duke  de  Y end&me,  ancient  enclosure  and  fortificationa,  but  its  port 

over  the  allied  forces  under  Lord  Stanhope,  1710.  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  15th  century  by  an 

The  French,  under  Gen.  Hugo,  fortified  the  earthauake.    The  dramatic  poet,  Pacnvins,  was 

town,  and  took  up  their  quarters  here,  Sept.  14,  bom  here,  and  here  Virgil  died.    Here  SyUa 

1810.  A  branch  establishment  of  the  royal  doth  landed  on  his  return  firom  the  Mithridatio  war, 

manufactory T)f  Guadalijara  occupies  a  splendid  and  Oicero  coming  from  exile ;  and  here  Cesar 

edifice  built  under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  YL  besieged  Pompey,  and  Antony  threatened  Co- 

and  Charles  UI.    A  connderable  trade  in  doth  tavius.    Its  soutii  harbor  is  minutely  described 

and  woollen  goods  is  carried  on  here.    Pop.  bv  Casar.     In  the  convention  hdd  here  to 

5,147.  aq}u8t  the  disputes  between  Antony  and  An- 

BRIL,  Paul,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Antr  ffustus,  Hflscenas  was  accompanied  by  Horace : 

wen>  in  1556.  died  in  Rome  in  1626.    He  aided  BruriduHum   longm  Jlmt   ehartaaue  viajus, 

his  brother  Matthew  in  decorating  tibe  Vatican,  Recent  internal  improvements,  such  as  cutting 

and  by  a  careful  study  of  Titian  and  the  Caracci,  away  the  isthmus  or  sandbar,  which  has  for 

aoquired  an  admirable  style,  particularly  in  land-  centuries  been  dowly  forming  across  the  inner 

scape  painting.    He  executed  some  important  harbor,  have  brought  to  light  many  of  the 

works  for  the  SLstine  chapel,  and  other  public  works  by  which  Gnsar  forlwed  the  tatj  and 

buildings.     Some  of  his  landscapes   contun  protected  the  harbor.    There  still  stands  in  the 

figures  by  Annibale  GaraccL    His  finest  compo-  dty  an  andent  pillar  about  50  feet  high,  proba- 

sition  is  a  landscape  in  the  Sala  Clementina  of  bly  intended  for  a  fire-beacon.    Brindisi  was  a 

the  Vatican.  port  of  embarkation  for  the  criMadera.    It  is 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN,  Amthbuo,  a  Frendi  now  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  public 

author  and  manstrate,  bom  At  Bellay,  April  1,  library,  2  hoepitals,  and  divinity  achoola.    The 

1755,  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1826.    He  was  a  cathedral  of  the  place  is  a  building  of  some 

deputy  in  the  states  general  in  1789 ;  fied  to  note,  a  Norman  structure.    A  lighthouae  was 

Switzerland  and  the  United  States  to  escape  erected  in  1848,  and  the  harbor  otherwise  con- 

from  the  revolutionary  tribunal;  and  on  his  siderably  improved.    Jr  Kay,  1845,  it  was 
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made   an   entarei^ot  for  foreign  goods,  ^ih  saline  solution  used  for  preserving  meats.    By 

bonded  warehonses.     The  nopnlation,  whioh  a  paper  recently  commnnioated  to  the  imperial 

in  ancient  times  vas  60,000,  nas  dimuushed  to  academy  of  medicine  of  France,  it  appears  that 

6,600.  brine  thus  nsed  acquires  poisonons  properties  in 

BRINDLEY,  Javbs,  an  English  mechanic,  a  few  months,  so  that  its  nse  with  food  con- 
bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1716,  died  at  Torn-  tinned  for  some  time  may  produce  fatal  effects, 
hurst.  Sept  27,  1772.  He  was  apprenticed  The  symptoms  are  first  noticed  in  the  effect  of 
to  a  millwright  at  the  age  of  17,  ana  qnicUy  the  poison  npon  the  nervous  system.  Tremblings, 
displayed  his  inventive  genius  in  the  improve-  convulsions,  and  loss  of  sensation  are  caus^ 
ments  which  he  suggested  in  the  manner  of  The  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  also 
performing  the  work.  After  entering  upon  increased,  and  violent  congestion  and  inflamma- 
Dusiness  on  his  own  account,  he  devised  in  tlon  of  the  intestines  ensue.  The  council  of 
1762  an  improved  water-ensine  for  draining  health  in  Paris,  after  examining  into  this  subject, 
the  coal  mines  at  Clifton.  The  wheel  of  this  recommend,  that  **  in  all  cases  brine  preserved 
engine  was  80  feet  below  the  surface,  and  was  too  long,  or  in  contact  with  rancid  meat,  should 
moved  by  water  brought  from  a  distance  of  600  not  be  employed,  except  with  the  greatest  care, 
yards  through  a  subterranean  channel.  He  was  and  after  it  has  been  purified  by  skimming  all 
engaged  in  1766  to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  the  scum  which  forms  on  the  surface." 
a  silk-miU  at  Oongleton^  and  afterward  finished  BRIKKLEY,  John,  an  English  astronomer, 
the  whole  machinery  m  lus  own  way.  His  bom  at  Woodbridge,  in  1763,  died  at  Gloyne, 
reputation  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Ireland,  1886.  He  was  selected  in  1792  to  be 
Bridgewater,  who'  had  an  estate  at  Worsley,  7  astronomer  royal  of  Ireland^  and  Andrews  nro- 
miles  from  Manchester,  abounding  in  coal,  fessor  of  astronomy  in  Trinity  college,  Dablin ; 
which  was  rendered  useless  by  the  expense  of  and  in  1814  he  discovered  the  parallax  of  the 
land  carriLQge.  Brindley,  being  consulted,  de-  fixed  stars.  In  1827  he  was  made  bishop  of 
clared  a  canid  from  the  estate  across  the  river  Gloyne. 

IrweU  to  Manchester  practicable,  and  he  con-  BRINEMAl^,   Oabl   Gusrijr,    baron,    a 

stracted  in  the  years  1760  and  1761  this  im-  Swedish  diplomatist  and  poet,  born  near  Stock- 

mense  water-course,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  holm,  Feb.  24, 1764,  died  Jan.  10,  1848.    After 

England,  which  had  no  locks,  and  was  in  some  studying  at  Upsid  he  visited  ihe  universities  of 

parts  a  subterraneous  tunnel  and  in  others  an  Halle,  Leipsio,  and  Jena;    He  was  ambassador 

elevated  aqueduct    It  was  carried  over  the  to  Paris  in  1798,  to  the  Prussian  court  in  1801, 

Irwell  in  a  lofty  aqueduct  89  feet  above  the  and  to  London  in  1807.    He  became  a  member 

surface  of  the  water.    The  success  of  this  un-  of  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm  in  1829, 

dertaking  was  such  that  within  60  years  more  was  afterward  ennobled,  and  at  his'  death  be- 

than  $66,000,000  had  been  invested  in  Great  queathed  his  valuable  library  of  10,000  volumes 

Britain  in  similar  caniJs,  and  the  most  impor-  to  the  university  of  TJpsal.    He  was  long  in 

tant  of  these  were  designed  and  superintended  correspondence  witii  Madame  de  StafiL    His 

by  Brindley.    He  revived  the  idea  of  canal  principal  works  are  in   2   volumes,  entitled 

communication  across  the  country  by  uniting  ''Poems,"  and  ^Philosophical  Thoughts  and 

the  Mersey  and  Trent  rivers,  and  after  a  sur^  Poems.'' 

yey  undertook  to  tunnel  the  Harecastle  hiU,  BRINYILLIERS,  Mabib  Mabouebite  d'Au- 

which  had  before  been  deemed  an  insurmount-  bsat,  marchioness  o^  a  notorious  French  wo- 

able  obstacle.    This  tunnel  is  2,280  yards  in  man,  convicted  of  poisoning  her  father,  her 

length,  and  70  yards  below  the  surface.   It  was  brothers,  and  a  host  of  other  persons,  and  exe- 

begun  in  1766,  and  finished  after  Brindley's  cnted  at  Paris,  July  16, 1676.    She  was  highly 

death  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Henshall,  in  educated,  and  moved  in  tiie  best  French  so- 

1777.     He  superintended  the  construction  of  ciety,  conoeaUng  under  a  ^eatle  appearance  the 

the  Ooventry  and  Oxford  canals,  by  means  of  most  atrocious  propensities.    Her  father  was 

which,  together  with  the  Mersey  and  Trent  Dreux  d*Aubray,  a  prominent  public  officer  of 

canal,  he  connected  the   Thames,    Humber,  Paris.    In  1661  she  married  the  marqms  of 

Seveni,  and  Mersey  rivers,  and  united  not  only  Brinvilliers.     Shortly  after  the  marriage,  she 

the  most  industrious  distriots  of  the  country,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  his  friends, 

but  the  great  cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bris-  Gaudinde  Sainte  Oroix,  an  adventurer,  said  to  be 

tol  and  HulL    It  was  his  custom  when  per-  the  iUegitimateoflbpring  of  an  illustrious  family, 

plexed  with  any  extraordinary  difficulty  to  re-  a  dashing  and  handsome  young  fellow.    Her 

tire  to  bed,  and  lie  there  sometimes  for  2  or  8  husband  did  not  interfere,  but  her  ftther  caused 

days  till  his  plan  was  dear.  the  arrest  of  Qaudin,  who  was  incarcerated  in 

BRINE,  the  salt  water  naturally  produced  in  the  bastile.  There  he  met  an  Italian  of  the 
many  parts  of  the  world  beneath  the  surface  of  name  of  Exili,  who  taught  him  the  preparation 
the  earth,  which  is  more  or  less  saturated  with  and  application  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  poison, 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and  which  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  liberty,  he  became 
flows  out  in  springs  or  is  pumped  up  for  the  use  the  instructor  of  the  marchioness,  who  initiated 
of  the  salt  manufactories.  ItwiU  be  treated  in  her  husband  into  the  secret  The  hitter  had  ruin- 
detail  in  describing  the  preparation  of  salt  under  ed  himself  by  his  extravagance,  and  the  only  way 
its  proper  head.— Brine  is  also  the  artificial  of  replenishing  his  exchequer  was  through  the 
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yroperty  of  lib  wife's  funSlj,  Thb^bowoTer,  oitement  did  not  altogether  die  ant  with  her 
was  not  within  his  reach  during  their  lifetime,  death.  The  noiaon  ihe  need  was  examined 
Their  death  was  reeolyed  upon.  He  prepared  and  proved  to  naTe  been  o^im  fo/^uia. 
the  poison,  and  his  wife  experimented  with  BRION,  Luia,  admiral  of  Colombia^  bom  at 
it  npon  the  sick  in  the  Paris  hoq>ital,  to  Cnracoa,  Julj  6,  1783,  died  8^  20,  1821. 
whom  she  presented  it  in  bisciiits,  upon  her  He  was  sent  at  an  early  ago  to  Holland  to  ro- 
gnests,  to  whom  she  offered  it  in  pigeon-piesi  cdve  hia  education,  his  father  being  a  native  of 
and  upon  her  chambermaid,  to  whom  she  ad-  thatooantrx ;  there  Iks  entered  theDotcfa  annj, 
ministered  it  in  a  slice  of  ham.  Of  the  persons  and  was  offered  a  commisBion  in  1799,  but 
who  tasted  it  all  did  not  die  at  once :  the  drug  being  recalled  by  his  parental  he  retnrned  to 
was  not  yet  strong  enoogh.  Upon  ner  fi^er  Oor^a.  He  howerer  remained  there  but  a 
she  made  8  nnsaccessM  experiments,  and  when  short  time ;  reeeiyingpermiasion  from  his  par- 
she  eventually  snooeeded,  he  was  the  last  to  enti,  he  vUted  the  United  Statee^  where  he 
suspect  his  loving  danghtor,  who  had  over*  studied  navigation.  Upon  the  death  of  hia  &- 
whelmed  him  with  marCi  of  respect  and  affbo-  ther,  who  beqneathed  him  a  hurge  fortone,  he 
tion.  She  next  experimented  socoessftilly  on  bought  a  vessel  and  made  several  voyages;  en- 
her  S  brothers  throng  the  agency  of  La-  teriog  into  specolation  on  his  own  aooonnt,  he 
ehanss^e,  an  old  domestio  of  her  lover,  who  for  waa  very  soocessfiil,  and  retomed  to  Coracoa 
that  particular  purpose  waa  attached  to  the  in  1804^  where  he  estaUished  a  mercantile 
brothers'  hoosehold.  Her  hnsband  was  next  honae.  The  political  events  in  Yenezneia  of 
doomed  to  perish,  bat  he  saved  himself  by  tak-  1808-10  broi^lKt  Brion  rapidly  into  notice ;  he 
ing  an  antidote.  Her  paramonr  £ed  of  tilie  vdanteered  his  services  to  the  repnblio  of  Oa- 
effects  of  the  poison,  while  he  was  prepay-  races,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  captain  of  a 
ing  it ;  a  box  was  found  in  his  honse  con-  frigate.  He  now  devotea  all  his  reeonrcea  and 
tahiiog  the  poison,  and  her  love  letters,  and  his  energies  to  the  patriotic  cause.  At  hia  own 
other  oonclnmve  evidences  of  her  crime,  and  expense  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  vessela,  and  at- 
she  left  Paris.  LachanssSe,  the  man-servant  tacked  the  Spanish  forces  at  tiie  island  of  Mar- 
whomshehadhired  to  poison  her  brothers,  put  gaerite^  where  he  gained  a  signal  victory, 
in  a  dium  npon  th^  effects  of  his  former  master,  Brion  distingnished  Mmseif  at  the  conquest  of 
Sidnte  Croix,  for  wages  due  him.  Madame  do  Guiana,  and  also  at  Santa  Marta  and  Cartagena. 
Yillarceaux,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  poisoned  The  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  waa  rendered  unluippy 
brothers,  had  fixed  her  suspicions  upon  La-  by  an  unfortunate  clrcamstanoe:  during  a  resi- 
chauss^e.  He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  deuce  at  SavaniUa  he  reduced  the  custom  house 
death.  Before  his  death  he  made  a  full  con-  duties ;  this  coming  to  the  ear  of  Bolivar,  he 
fession.  This  afforded  the  requisite  Ic^  evi-  directly  countermanded  the  order,  which  so 
dence  for  the  conviction  of  Madame  Brinvilliers.  preyed  upon  the  nund  of  Brion,  that  he  became 
She  was  condemned  in  eontumaeia,  while  at  ill,  and  leaving  the  squadron  returned  to  Co- 
the  same  time  a  policeman  wss  despatehed  to  rapoa,  and  soon  died  in  poverty, 
li^ge^  where  she  was  concealed  in  a  convent  BRIOUDE,  a  French  town  inthedepartaent 
He  ^ined  access  to  her  cell  under  the  garb  of  of  Haute  Loire^  c^>ital  of  the  arrondisMment  of 
apnest  and  to  her  confidence  under  the  char-  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of 
aeter  of  a  lover.  One  evening  he  entioed  her  the  river  Allier,  on  ti^e  site  of  the  ancient  town 
out  of  the  town,  where  soldiers  lay  in  ambush  of  Brivas.  The  old  bridge  at  Xa  VMBeBHmula, 
to  seize  her,  while  he  took  her  papers,  amons  long  celebrated  as  being  the  wideet  in  Bp$n  of 
which  one  was  found  intended  to  be  read  any  known,  fell  down  m  1822.  In  the  ISih 
after  her  death,  in  which  she  confessed  that  she  century,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brioude  rose 
had  set  fire  to  a  house,  poisoned  her  father^er  in  favor  of  Lutheranism,  but  were  aftoward 
brothers^  one  of  her  cbdldren,  and  herself.  This  subdued    by    the    Jtonoan    Catholic    party. 

Ei^>6r  was  put  in  as  evidence  at  the  triaL    On  Lafiiyette  was  bom  here.    A  ocnaderable  traffic 

er  refusing  to  admit  its  truth,  she  was  taken  to  in  grain,  hemp,  and  wine  b  carried  on  here, 

the  torture-room.    This  brought  her  to  confess  Pop.  of  the  arrondissement,  in  1856,  81,448, 

not  only  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  paper,  but  and  of  the  town  4)787. 

others,  which  the  government  withheld  from  BRISAGH,  ot  Bbeb^oe,  a  drde  in  the  grand 

public  knowledge.    Madame  de  S6vign6  in  her  duchy  of  Baden,  province  of  the  Upper  Saa% 

letters  gives  a  graphic  account  of  her  execution,  pop.  28,000,  wita  a  capital  called  Old  Brisach, 

All  Paris  was  on  the    spot ;  artists,  like  Jjb  to  distinguish  it  from  the  villitte  on  die  oppo- 

Brun,  to  take  her  portrait :  her  wretched  bus-  site  side  ci  the  Rhme,  which  bdongs  to  Fhmoe, 

band  to  plead  to  the  end  in  herfisvor;  the  and  which  is  caJled  New  Brisaeh.    OldBrisabh 

policeman  who  had  entrapped  her  st  Li^;  has  a  population  of  8,400,  is  well  foriafied,  and 

thousands  of  spectotors  of  all  daases,  indud*  was  formerly  the  bulwark  of  GennaDv  on  the 

ing  the  usual  number  of  fiaahionable  ladies  upper  Bhine^    It  has  a  fine  old  cathedral,  and 

eagerly  looking  on,  who  were  rebuked  by  the  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  shipping  and  in 

criminal  addressing  them  with  '*  Voild  an  beau  the  cultivation  c^  tobacco. 

speetaele  d  wir,^^    After  her  death  the  sneer  BBISBANB,  a  north-eastern  county  of  New 

with  which  she  uttered  these  last  words  waa  South  Wale^  bordered  oa  the  S.  by  Hunter  and 

still  lingering  upon  her  countenance.    The  ex-  Goulboum  rivers;  area,  2,844  sq.  m.    It  oon- 
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tastB   chiefly  of  taUe-lAnd,  diveraified  by  a  was  finally  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  so  man  j 

few  plains  and  some  high  peaks,  one  of  which,  of  his  political  associates.    The  sorviving  Giron- 

oalled  the  Burning  mountain,  or  Mount  Wing*  dists  were  called  Brissotins  br  the  terrorists* 

eiL,  is  in  a  state  of  combustion.    The  bum-  His  lo7e  of  liberty  was  kindled  by  the  ideas  of 

ing  portion  is  from  1,400  to  1,500  feet  abo7e  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  by  his  residence  in 

the    level  of  the  sea. — The  capital  of  this  the  United  States,  and  he  contributed  not  a  little 

ooanty,  also  named  Brisbane,  is  situated  on  the  to  the  success  of  the  roYolution  by  the  eloquence 

river  Brisbane,  10  miles  above  its  mouth  in  of  Mb  speeches  and  the  ability  of  his  publications, 

Moretoiv  bay ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,800.     It  was  The  4th  and  last  volume  of  his  memoirs  and 

formerly  a  penal  settlement,  but  ceased  to  be  political  testament  appeared  in  Paris  in  1882. 

each  in  1842,  since  which  period  it  has  increaa-  BBISTED,  John,   an  Episcopal  deigymani 

ed  largely  in  size^  and  improved  in  appearance,  bom  in  Dorsetshire,  England.  1779,  died  at 

Its  tride,  which  is  rapidly  augmenting,  is  prin-  Bristol,  B.  I.,  Feb.  28, 1855.    He  was  educated 

oipally  in  wooL  at  Winchester,  studied  law,  came  to  America  in 

BRISSON,  BABiTABi,  a  French  jurist,  bom  in  1806,  and  practised  in  New  York.  In  1820  be 
1581,  occupied  the  highest  Judicial,  diplomatio,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 
and  parliamentary  functions  during  the  reign  ox  Having  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in, 
Henry  HI.,  and  compiled  the  Oodd  deJBiBnrillL;  1824  under  Bishop  Griswdd,  he  succeeded  the 
but  lukving  been  appointed  first  president  of  the  bishop  in  1829  in  the  rectorship  of  die  churdi 
parliament  by  the  members  of  die  league  dur-  of  6t  Mich&el  at  Bristol,  whica  office  he  dis- 
ing  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV..  his  conduct  chaiiged  until  1848.  He  was  the  author  of  '*  Re- 
filled them  with  distrust,  and  they  nad  him  exe-  sources  of  the  United  States,''  and  '*  Thoughts 
oated  Nov.  15,  1591. — UATwoms  Jacques,  a  on  the  English  and  American  churches." — ^His 
Frencb  savant,  born  at  Fontenay-le-Oomte,  son,OHiJtLBsAsroBBia0rKi>,bominNewTork 
April  80, 1728,  died  at  Versailles,  June  28, 1806.  in  1820,  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1889,  afler- 
He  was  instructor  to  the  children  of  the  royal  ward  weiit  to  Oxford,  England,  where  he  spent 
fiEimily  of  France  in  physios  and  natural  history.  6  years,  and  took  lus  degree  at  Trinity  college  in 
He  was  also  censor  royal,  member  of  the  1845.  At  both  universities  he  nined  frequent 
academy  of  sciences,  and  of  the  institute,  and  prizes  for  classical  attainments.  He  is  the  author 
succeeded  NoUet  in  the  chair  of  natural  philos-  of  many  livelv  papers  in  ^'IVaserV  and  other 
opby  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  translated  magazines,  of  eaitions  of  some  of  the  classics, 
l^i^ey's  work  on  electricity,  although  he  and  of  ^  Five  Tears  in  an  English  University," 
opposed  his  theories,  and  still  more  those  of  published  in  1852.  He  was  named  one  of  the 
Franklin.  The  most  able  of  his  writings  are  on  original  trustees  of  the  Astor  library. 
q>ecific  gravity  and  on  ornithology.  BufBbn  HRISTLE8.  the  stiff  hairs  which  grow  upon 
quotes  fi^quently  from  the  latter  work.  the  back  of  the  hog,  and  which  are  used  to  a 

BRISSOT,  Jbazt  Pixrbii,  a  Girondist  leader,  great  extent  in  the  manufikoture  of  brushes,  and 

Bumamed  Dk  Warvuxb,  after  the  village  of  by  shoemakers  and  saddlers  in  the  phioe  d[ 

Onarville,  near  Ohartres,  where  he  was  bora  needles.    They  are  of  sevend  varieties  of  color 

Jan.  14, 1754^  died  by  the  guillotine  Oct  80,  and  quality,  distinguished  as  blade,  gray,  yellow, 

1798.    He  had  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  white,  and  lilies.    The  last  is  the  soft,  silvery 

law  for  the  pursuit  of  literaoure.  when  some  quidity  used  £:>r  shaviDg-brusfaes.    The  demand 

seditious  publications  caused  him  first  to  be  iin«  is  so  great  for  the  manu&cture  of  the  various 

prisoned,  and  afterward  to  repair  to  London,  kinds  of  brushes,  that  bristiee  are  an  important 

where  he  conducted  a  French  journal:  be  then  article  of  commerce.    In  Great  Britain,  before 

went  to  the  United  States,  where  ne  wrote  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  them  in  March, 

against  slavery,  having  Dreviously  been  one  of  1845,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs 

tbe  original  founders  of  la  soeiStS  de$  ami$  de$  amounted  to  over  $100,000  annually.     The 

n&ir$.    Betuming  to  France  on  tiie  outbreak  of  number  of  pounds  imported  the  year  of  the  re- 

therevolutionof  1789,  he  became  the  editor  of  mission  of  the  duty  was  2,^2,267.      (See 

Le  patriate  Ikwipaiij  a  member  of  the  com-  Bbubh.) 

mune  of  Paris,  and  having  labored  assiduously  BRISTOL.  L  A  south-eastern  eonniy  of 
in  the  interest  of  the  revolution,  he  was  chosen  Kasssachusetta,  bounded  S.  by  Buzzard's  bay, 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  drtdned  by  Taunton,  Pawtu<&et^andother  small- 
soon  took  a  oon^icuous  position  as  a  leader  er  rivers,  diversified  by  many  inequalities  of  sur- 
of  the  Girondists,  and  as  an  opponent  of  face,  toad  having  an  area  of  517  sq.  m.  Its  sca- 
the royal  family  and  of  the  exiled  nobles»  coatfb,  about  18  miles  in  extent,  isindented  by  nu- 
After  the  king's  fiight  he  put  himiself  at  the  merous  bays  and  good  harbors,  affording  oppor- 
head  of  those  who  demanded  his  deposition,  tunities  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries  which 
and  eventually  taking  his  seat  in  the  convention  are  extensively  embraced.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
as  a  representative  of  the  department  of  Eure-et-  laige  quantities.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds ; 
Loire,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  fiir  proportion  of  it  is  fertile,  and  produces 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  ifngland,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  grass.  In  1850  it 
and  Holland.  He  made  himself,  however,  ob-  yielded  164,064  bushels  of  Indian  com,  250,488 
noxious  to  Robespierre  and  his  party  by  reftis*  of  potatoes,  28,552  tons  of  hay,  and  811,794  lbs. 
ing  to  ¥oto  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  of  butter.  There  were  8  oauoo-priuting  estab- 
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Bahmenta,  18  <^  whale  oil,  18  of  lewdrf,  SI  landing  {klaoea.  Dnrinff  the  reroltriionary  war 
aaw  and  planing  miUa,  5  grist  millai  1  oopper  It  was  bombarded  bj  ttie  Britiah,  and  a  large 
rolling  mill,  6  potteries,  8  tanneries,  8  snip-  part  of  it  homed  to  the  gronnd.  Pop.  in  18M, 
yards,  1  braas  slnd  4  iron  fonnderiea,  4  mann-  4,616.  IL  A  poet  borongh,  wad  formerly  tiie 
notories  of  naila,  4  <tf  tacks,  6  of  coaches,  26  of  capital  of  Bocks  co.,  Pa.,  sitoated  on  the  rig^ 
boots  and  shoes,  2  oi  britannia  ware,  49  cotton  bank  oi  the  Delaware  river,  nearly  opposite  Bmv 
and  2  woollen  &ctories,  and  10  roacliine  ahops.  lington,  K.  J.,  and  aboot  19  miles  al>ove  Philar 
In  1807  it  contained  140  chorohes,  7  weekly  delphia.  It  is  a  pleasant,  neat-looking  town, 
and  8  daily  newspuier  offices.  The  Boston  and  with4chorehes,  abank,  afloor  mill,ajninend 
ProTidenoe,  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  Taon-  spring,  and  abondant  meana  of  commonication 
ton  branch,  and  Pall  River  railroads  pass  with  the  chief  citiea  of  the  nnion.  A  railroad 
throogh  it  Ottpitala,  Tanoton  and  Kew  aedr  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  passes  throoi^ 
ford.  The  Indians  called  this  part  of  the  it,  a  line  of  steamboats  connects  it  with  Philip 
coontry  PaneunnaweuU,  It  waa  formed  into  delphia,  and  the  Delaware  brandi  of  the  Penn- 
m  connty  in  1685.  and  named  from  the  town  aylvania  canal  terminates  here  in  a  large  basin 
of  Bristol  in  England.  Pop.  in  1855,  87,425.  commonicating  with  the  river.  Aboot  3  mika 
IL  An  eastern  coonty  of  Bhode  Island,  below,  near  uie  river,  is  a  school  called  the 
having  an  area  of  25  sq.  m.,  being  the  small*  Imtitut  miUiaire^  occopyiog  the  buildings  for- 
est coonty  in  New  Ei^land  except  Suffolk,  merly  used  by  Bristol  college,  founded  by  ibB 
Mass.  Moont  Hope  and  Narraganset  bays  Episcopalians  in  1888.  The  town  was  founded 
bound  it  on  the  K.  8.,  and  W.,  affording  with  in  1697.  Pop.  in  1850,  2,570. 
their  numerous  harbors  advantages  for  naviga-  BRISTOL,  an  important  seaport  and  city 
tion  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  A  la^  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset- 
amount  of  coital  is  invested  in  whaling  and  shire,  England,  118  miles  from  London  by  rail- 
other  fisheries.  The  aur&oe  is  uneven,  and  way.  Pop.  .187,828.  The  city  is  under  the 
presents  a  variety  of  beauliful  scenery.  Mount  management  of  an  ancient  corporation,  and  has 
Hope,  once  the  rendence  of  the  Indian  kins,  the  largest  local  and  foreign  tnde  of  any  town 
Philip,  is  Uie  principal  elevation.  The  soil  is  in  the  west  of  England.  Its  situation  at  the 
very  fertile,  yielding  different  kinds  of  grain,  confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  estuary  of  the 
potatoes,  and  grassw  The  productions  in  1850  Severn  gives  it  great  advantagea,  which  have 
were  25,451  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,075  of  been  further  improved  by  dock  accommodation, 
oats,  24,898  of  potatoes,  8,062  tons  of  hay,  and  The  Britiah  dodk  which  were  originally  formed 
82,262  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  8  factories  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  at  an  expense  of 
of  cotton  goods,  1  of  nails,  1  of  hinges,  2  of  £600,000,  were  purchased  In  1847  by  tlie  cor- 
cordage,  1  brass  and  1  iron  fonndery,  2  ship-  poration,  and  are  now  tlie  nr(^>erty  of  the  citj, 
yards,  14  ftimaces,  8  forges,  2  brick-yards,  10  It  is  the  great  commercial  depot  of  the  western 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,108  pupils  district  and  South  Wales.  The  foreign  entries 
attending  public  schools.  A  railroad  from  of  Bristol  for  the  year  1852  were — inward, 
Bristol,  the  capital,  to  Providence  passes  68,457  tons;  outward,  42,756  tons.  The  coast- 
through  it  Organised  in  1746.  Pop.  in  1850,  ins  trade  fisr  exceeds  this  in  amount  It  cosn- 
8,514.  pnsed,  inward,  877,000  tons;  outward,  808,000 
BRISTOL.  L  A  post  town,  port  of  entry,  and  tons.  The  colonial  trade  is  about  equal  to  the 
the  capital  of  Bristol  co.,  R.  I.,  16  m.  S.  E.  of  foreign  trade.  The  number  of  ships  entered 
Proviaence,  and  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Newport,  inward  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  end- 
pleasanUyntuated  on  apeninsula  stretching  out  ing  Jan.  5, 1854^  was  788,  with  175,671  toni^ 
toward  the  S.  between  Narraganset  bay  on  the  and  the  clearances  were  262,  with  87,190  tons* 
W.  and  Mount  Hope  bay  on  the  E.  The  town-  Among  the  Imports  of  1853  we  find  about 
ahip  is  6  mUes  Ions,  8  miles  broad,  and  12  sq.  m.  600,000  owt  of  sugar,  100,000  hides,  200,000 
in  area.  It  inchiaes  Mount  Hope^  a  beautiful  qrs.  of  com,  50,000  cwt  of  flour,  about  90,000 
eminence  800  leet  above  the  water,  noted  for  the  loads  of  timber,  isa.  The  net  amount  of  ens- 
fine  view  firom  its  summit,  and  interesting  as  tom-houaedutiesin  1858  was  £1,194,921.  Bria* 
the  ancient  residence  of  King  Philip,  who  was  tol  haa  a  peculiar  interest,  apart  from  ita  an- 
killed  here  in  1676.  The  sdl  is  v^  fertile,  tiquities  and  commerce,  in  its  early  connection 
and  about  i  of  the  inhabitante  are  engaged  in  with  America.  Bv  the  enterprise  of  Bristol 
raising  onions  and  other  market  vegetables,  merchanto  some  of  the  early  expeditiona  for 
The  vilUwe,  which  is  much  vidted  in  summer  the  extension  of  discovery  in  the  western  world 
for  its  refreshing  sea  air,  oonteins  7  churches,  1  were  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot  passed  bia 
newspaper  oflSce,  1  aavings  institution,  4  banka,  eariy  life  in  Bristol,  and  a  Bristol  ship  first 
1  cotton  milL  1  manufiujtory  of  breech-loading  touched  the  American  continent  Martin  Fro- 
fire- arms,  ana  an  extensive  sugar  refinery.  K  bbher  brought  one  of  the  Esquimaux  to 
has  an  excellent  deep  harbor,  a  prosperous  coast-  Bristol  in  1578;  Hakluyt  beloDsed  to  Bristol, 
ing  trade,  and  some  commerce  with  the  West  and  Kewfoundland  was  colonized  from  Bristol 
Indies.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1852  Thedtyof  Bristol  was  the  second  city  of  the 
amounted  to  18,626  tons.  A  raifroad  connects  kingdom,  and  in  1750  to  1757,  the  average 
it  with  Providence,  and  steamboats  from  Fall  net  receipts  of  the  customs  there  amounted  to 
iUver  to  the  latter  city  make  this  one  of  tiidr  £155,189    aterling,  while  thoae  of  liveipool 
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were  £51,138.  Now,  however,  was  the  com*  ing  tnonmnents  of  entiqnit^,  among  which  the 
menoem^Dt  of  her  retroffesBioo.  In  the  latter  church  of  8t.  Marj  Reddiff  is  conspicuous  both 
part  of  the  same  century,  Liverpool,  profiting  hj  for  its  own  beauty  of  design  and  ornamentation, 
the  advantage  of  her  natural  position  and  her  and  for  Ohatterton's  connection  with  it.  With- 
vicinity  to  the  northern  coal,  iron,  and  manufac-  in  its  muniment  room  Ohatterton  said  that  he 
turing  districts,  shot  rapidly  ahead  of  her  vener-  discovered  Rowley ^s  poems,  which  he  is  charged 
able  rival,  and  has  left  her  hopelessly  in  the  with  having  invented.  Beude  St  Mary  lUd- 
rear.  The  West  India  trade,  which  formerly  clif^  a  splendid  example  of  the  Gothic  style^ 
belonged  exdnsively  to  Bristol,  has  been  in  the  there  are  many  handsome  churches,  and  also  the 
present  century  transferred  to  London,  since  cathedral,  which  has  a  fine  Norman  gateway* 
the  completion  of  the  magnificent  West  India  Among  the  modern  building  which  Mlorn  the 
docks.  The  growth  of  railwajr  communication  town  are  the  council-houee.  m  the  Italian  style, 
has  also  paruy  deprived  Bristol  of  its  long  the  new  guildhall,  in  the  Tudor  style,  Uie  Vic^ 
standing  character  as  the  commercial  depot  of  toria  rooms  for  concerts  and  exhibitions,  the 
the  west  of  England,  while  the  rapid  growth  Bristol  institution,  with  a  fine  gallery  of  art,^ 
of  Cardifl^  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bris-  and  the  bridewell  prison,  rebuilt  after  the  riot 
tol  channel  and  a  convenient  place  of  shipment  of  1881. — ^Bristol  dates  from  before  the  Romaa 
for  the  South  Wales  iron  district,  will  probably  invauon,  but  did  not  become  a  place  of  strength- 
Injure  both  Bristol  and  LiverpooL  xhese  re-  and  importance  till  after  the  Norman  conquest. 
Tersee  haveu  however,  ii^jured  the  dty  of  Bris*  In  the  12th  and  18th  centuries  it  was  noted 
tol  only  relalively.  She  still  maintains  the  both  for  its  trade  and  manufactures.  It  figured 
character  of  a  commercial  and  manutacturing  in  the  wars  of  the  rosea,  and  was  a  command- 
town  of  great  wealth  and  importance.  She  ing  position  during  the  war  between  Charles  L 
possesses  many  first  class  mercantile  houses  and  and  the  parliament  It  was  carried  by  storm 
manufacturing  establishments.  It  is  the  great  by  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  Rupert  in  1648, 
point  of  shipment  between  ^e  south  of  Ireland  but  after  tlie  defeat  of  Oharles  at  Naseby  was 
and  Enffland,  and  large  quantities  of  produce,  surrendered  bv  Prince  Rupert  to  Sir  Thomas 
live  and  dead,  find  their  way  through  Bristol.  Fair&x,  after  but  brief  resistance.  It  was  the 
Numerous  manufactures  are  carried  on,  indud-  scene  of  riots  on  account  of  local  disputes  in 
ing  anchors  and  cables,  beer  bottles,  bricks,  1798,  and  of  a  disastrous  riot  in  1381,  on  occa- 
British  spirits,  colors,  drugs,  dyes,  earthenware,  sion  of  a  visit  to  it  from  Sir  Cliarles  Wetherell, 
hats  and  caps,  fioor-cloth&  glass  of  all  kinds,  an  opponent  of  the  reform  bUL 
machinery  and  metal  work,  soap,  starch,  ana  BKlSTOL  BRIGE,  a  sort  of  brick  used  for 
numerous  others,  some  of  which  are  Bristol  cleaning  steel,  manufactured  for  some  years 
staples.  A  great  cotton  factory  is  an  object  of  exduavely  in  Bristol,  England.  A  small  vein 
aome  note.  There  are  6  banking  establishments,  of  the  sand  required  for  this  purpose  was  found 
including  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  England ;  a  near  Liverpool,  but  was  soon  exhausted.  One 
savings  bank,  a  gas  company  formed  by  the  of  the  owners  or  operatives,  who  had  been 
union  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  gas  companies,  concerned  in  the  works  at  Bristol,  visited  the 
with  a  united  capital  of  £179,800.  Some  of  United  States  in  1620,  where  by  accident  he 
the  best  vessels  ever  launched  have  been  built  discovered  that  the  same  kind  of  sand  which 
in  Bristol,  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Western,  was  used  for  the  Bristol  bricks  might  be  pro- 
upward  of  2,000  tons  harden,  and  the  Qreat  cured  at  South  Hampton,  N.  H.  Since  that 
Britain,  of  8,500  tons.  The  Qreat  Western  period,  bricks  fully  equal  to  the  imported  ar- 
railway,  connecting  London  with  this  city,  is  in-  tide  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
teresting  to  men  of  science  as  being  constructed  with  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  demand, 
on  the  broad  or  6  foot  gauge.  It  is  the  finest  BRISTOL  OHANNEL,  an  inlet  of  St 
line  In  the  united  kingdom.  The  powerful  loco-  George's  channel  between  South  Wales  and 
motives,  the  easy  gradients,  and  the  rate  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  Its  upper  ex- 
speed,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  both  in  ordi«  tremity  forms  tlie  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
nary  and  express  travelling,  have  deservedly  BRIT  (clupea  minima.  Peck),  a  small  q>ecies 
earned  forthis  line  the  epithet  of  ^'magmfioent.^*  of  herring,  varying  in  length  from  1  to  4 
In  a  financial  view,  however^  the  broad  gauge,  inches,  found  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
notwithstanding  its  superionty  to  the  narrow,  immense  numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  England ; 
can  scarcely  be  called  satisfactory ;  and  except  it  serves  as  food  for  the  blue-fish  and  other 
in  lines  branching  from  the  Great  Western,  the  predatory  species.  The  back  is  nearly  black, 
system  has  not  b^  followed.  The  town  is  pro-  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  dark  green,  and  the 
vided  with  various  literary  and  educational  insti-  sides  silvery  with  roseate  and  golden  refleo- 
tutiions.  The  sanitaiy  arrangements,  in  which  tions;  the  lateral  line  is  verv  high  up,  and  the 
Bristol  in  ancient  times  was  very  defective,  abdominal  ridge  is  serrated;  Uie  lower  jaw 
have  of  late  years  excited  attention.  The  nn-  rather  projects  beyond  the  upper.  It  used  to  be 
merous  narrow  streets,  with  their  overhanging  very  abundant  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  but  is  rare 
houses,  so  dear  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  there  of  late  years;  it  is  said  to  be  frequently 
are  sadly  prejudicial  to  free  ventilation  and  met  with  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence^  and  is 
health.  As  may  be  supposed  from  the  ancient  mentioned  by  De  £ay  in  his  fishes  of  New  York, 
wealth  of  the  city,  there  are  numerous  interest-  la  the  young  spedmens  the  doxeal  ridge  la  a 
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1)liok  line,  and  the  eoaoe  between  this  and  the  British  America  and  the  Unitea  States  w 

lateral  line  is  of  a  lignt  g^reen  color,  with  small  determined  bj  the  oonventioiis  of  1889  uA 

darker  points.     Its  immense  numbers  might  1846.     It  is  boonded  east  br  tiie  AdsQlic 

make  it  of  ralne  in  some  localities  as  a  nuumre^  ocean,  DaTis  straits,  uid  Bami's  baj;  sorth 

and  as  a  bait  for  other  fish.  by  the  Arotio  ocean;  north-west  bj  BiaiiB 

BRITAIN,  or  BuTAmiiA.    See  EiroLAim.  America;   west  by  the  Pacific  ooean;  ud 

BRITANNIA   METAL,  also   called  white  soath  by  the  United  States.    British  Amerio 

metal,  is  said  to  consist  of  8^  cwt  of  block  tin,  indndes  Upper  and  Lower  Oansda,  the  Hod- 

S8  lbs.  of  antimony,  8  lbs.  of  copper,  and  8  lbs.  son*s  Bav  and  North- Western  temtorie&  Kon 

of  brass.     Its  oomposition,  however,  is  Tan-  Scotia,  Newfbnndland,  Oape  Breton,  miee 

able.    Dr.  Thomson  gives  the  analysis  of  one  Edward   island,  and    New  Braoswick,  nidt 

apecfanen :  tin,  65.72 ;  antimony,  10.89 ;  sine,  Vancouver  island  in  the  Padfic    Each  of 

8.91 ;  copper,  .98—100.    It  is  oast  into  ingots  these  distinct  poeseeskxis  will  be  tretted  voder 

and  roUea  into  thin  sheets.    It  is  an  alloy  of    its  own  title.     

great  use  for  the  mannflMstare   of   domesdo  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  a  vast  complex  of  stsia 

utensils,  imd  is  very  generally  employed  as  tbef  In  varioos  parts  of  the  worid,  sabjeottothenoo* 

base  ot  the  articles  designed  to  be  plated  with  arch  of  EngUmd,  and  more  or  less  diree^jgor- 

silver.    The  mannfJEustnre  was  introduced  into  emedbythe  British  parliament    Itsdiffmot 

En^^d  abont  the  year  1770,  by  Jesec^  and  portions  will  be  treated,  at  lengtii,  esch  sodff 

Hancock.         its  own  title.    We  here  i»«Bent  a  oo&deosed 

BRITANNIOUB,  eon  of  the  emperor  Ohm*  view  of  them  all  together : 
dins  and  Messalina,  was  bom  A.  D.  42,  in  the 

9d  consulship  of  his   firther.     His   original  -^*y«?*T'i*5«^*^.**»5?r»?S^^ 

name  was  Claudras  Tibenus  Qermamcus,  but  iq^  the  ShetiaodflTorkndTB,  Hebridei,  Sdniet,  Mu.  ui 

when  the  senate  conferred  the  title  of  Britan-  ^  ^^  ^  wight  Am,  in^ssi  tq.  m^;  w- "fl^ 

nicus  on  the  emperor,  the  Infimt  prince  was  ^Jj^jal-^iTSSt^i^^^^^ 

allowed    to   participate  in   the   honor,    which  loog  eoatlnued  a  distinct  Unsdom  tn  $Amiaitnlin  Ki 

Alter  the  death  of  his  mother,  ana  the  mamage  dlaaolred,  and  the  Scotch  were  admitted  to  imreseititioafi 

of  his  father  with  Agrippina,  that  unscrupulous  the  BrltlBh  hooaes  of  lorde  and  ooouDOU.  Tht  w^ 

woman  prevailed  on  OKudius  to  set  aside  the  ^^ ^^'T^^^Sin^J^SST'^^^ 

daims  of  Britannious   to  the   throne,   and  to  BnKlandili  UTS:  bat  for  centuries  it  rMtotedtbelBnta; 

maku  hfir  own  turn  Tfam  hfa  hfAr      On  thA  aa-  ndaao  •osroelj  be  MOdto  bare  beenaBbJacitadu)Utt«|i 

maKe  ner  own  son  riero  awnm.     un  we  ao-  ^^^^  ^y  CwmwelL    The  tenlble enaSygnrbinai* 


Oession  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  finding  her  wishes  makes  the  ■*carao  or  Cromwell  **  an  empSto  Anacn&a 

and  commands  alike  oisregarded  by  her  son,  fromtheiiparfttirWipoa««ttotheiiMKffl»ii«f.  i;J 

threatened  to nresentBritannicusto4elegions,  ^tl?^^^^:':tifSS?^^SS^!&J^ 

and  to  proclaim  the  superior  validity  of  Ids  seoUand,  admitted  to  th«  rights  or  fepnidBdUoBboa^ 

tiUe.    lferodetennlp«^toriahim8elf  of  80  SriS«XT:^«*S<^,SlaK^^ 

dangerous  a  rivaL     A  dose  of  powerful  poison  spedaUy  Ibr  TKland.    The  AngUeaa  diarch  b^  i*^^ 

was  dissolved  in  a  goblet  of  wine  and  handed  P»«?  opya  irai»i»d  as  a  state  ^A""*- '^'^.fft^ 

*^  uu^   -4.  •  v.«»^i>      w-.  A^^i^   ««^  :w«».^  menu  of  the  anciaot  GathoUo  chnreh,  slthongJi  lea  \m 

to  hmx  at  a  banquet.     He  drans,  and  imme-  ^  of  the  nopnlatlon  are  membets  of  16  eommBBloa-  TM 

diately  expired.     As  his  funeral  passed  to  the  OhannM  I^kmdt,  hear  the  oosat  or  FnDe«,intbetar2 

Oampns  iartlas  a  terrible  rtonn  raged,  and  ^i^JS,^!!;^^ ,S:^^SlJa^^ 

the  ram  descending  m   torrents  washed  from  qaeror  before  he  ittraded  England;  pop.  78.00;  an^ 

his  visgje  the  £»«[t^with  which  it  h^  been  ffijaJ^»lJ,',,S^^ 

ameared,  and  exposed  to  the  affrighted  popu-  Sorfpop.  2.286 ;  it^b^.m,  mraUar,  tikj  JJ 

lace  his  swollen  and  blackened  features.    Bri-  the  SpanUi^  in  1704,  «m»«i»tingora lofty ■tofl*"**™^ 

tenniooa  was  in  the  Uth  year  of  his  age  wheu  .t3^*«Sf  SIJIMSSST*^^ 

he  was  murdered.  ia,»28 ;  area,  2  sq.  m.    Mutta,  a  stronrir  A>rflfl0d  n>]^  £ 

BRITINIANa  .  oongrejation  of  A«|««n.  ^^S»,^\!^^Sr^it!:'^^ 

monks,  taking  their  name  from  their  pnncipal  jdandB,  coinpiWS?b««rf^phSiiis, «»««, SmjJ&g. 

house  in  Britini,  Ancona.     They  were  very  Ithaca,  Paxo,  aa<roeri«a,  «™*»«„%  ^SJiSTto 

austere,  fasting  much  beyond  the  requisitions  gT^'J^Z  X^iSS^X"^^^^^ 

of  the  church,  and  more  than  many  of  the  con-  high  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  qo^^^lfiS 

gtegations  of  the  same  nde.    They  wore  a  ^  ^'*°***"  •''*'*^  ^^  ^  ^'^^  ^**"                . 

gray  dress;  the  absence  of  the  girdle  distin-  ^*a?A8tA.-J?rt<Wk /«<fta,  indnding  nenirtijjjj^ 

gnished  them  from  the  Minorites.    They  con-  the  peainsnia  or  Hindoataa,  <«5J** '"SL'SSbS 

tinued  a  separate  existence  untU  they  feU  into  Sf^!SdS*i„n^5^dS?6^B?4«i^^ 


the  union  of  the  different  Augustine  congrega-    bay.  The  Pretid^mey  </  Bmool  nnder  tjJJKS 

BRITISH  AmERIOA  compnaes  {he  whole     Janb;  Aani^  Ar«»^  ud  th«  TnnawrimpnTlM^ 

northern  part  of  the  NorUi  American  continent    •  "^«f Sft  «•«»' f  "S?*7JS  JjSdiSwrt'-S'") 
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sort  «f  RlndMtaa,  under  »  coTsnior.,  who  If  tabordloato 
to  the  goy«rDor-genenL  It  Indudae  the  Ctreere  and  the 
OarnetlOr  sometimee  celled  the  Coromandel  eoeet^  with 
Caaen  end  Meleher,  fonnlng  pert  of  the  Keleber  eoeat. 
The  Presidwey  o/Bombay,  on  the  north-west  ooeat  of  Hln- 
doetan,  under  the  goyemor  of  Bombay,  who  ia  aleo  snbordl- 
Hate  to  the  govenior-geneiaL  It  tneindea  8inde,  Ouaeai^ 
part  dT  the  Aunambaa,  and  seTeral  others  of  the  old  dlvl* 
alone  of  India.  There  are  88  subject  or  protected  statm^ 
which  pay  tribute,  the  meet  remarkable  or  which  are :  The 
JfiaainvB  DomiMo*9^  governed  br  a  sovereign  called  the 
Nizam,  sttaated  near  the  centre  of  Hlndostan,  npon  the  table- 
land <rf  the  Deccan.  JSt^poakMo^  iaclndlng  scTersl  statea 
governed  by  nobles  oaUed  rafahs,  each  of  whom  has  hla 
capital  Onicowar's  DonUfUotu,  near  the  bay  of  Catch; 
eapltal,  Baroda.  Bindia*9  l>omiiUon»^  S.  of  GnloowarX 
sovemed  by  a  mahanyah  or  great  n^ah;  capital,  Qwallos. 
JfoUbat^B  DaminionM,^  of  8lndia%  Indoding  theoldproy- 
inoe  of  Mallva;  cepital,  BhopauL  Jfyeore,  soyernM  by  a 
r^ah,  Ibrmerly  the  Kingdom  of  the  lluioas  Hyder  Alt,  and 
his  son  TIppoo;  chief  cities,  Mysore  and  Seringuiatam. 
IVHXivancort^  on^e  Malabar  coast ;  capttsL  Oochln.  Gty bm, 
taken  from  the  Dntch  in  1T95,  Is  not  nnder  the  Best  India 
company,  bat  Is  a  royal  oolonr.  Hang  Kong^jk  small  Island 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Choo-Kiang,  in  China,  and  not 
ftr  ftom  Canton,  ceded  by  the  Chinese,  1818;  a  royal  colony, 
.dcfeifc,  ceded  to  the  British  in  1888^  Is  now  nnder  the  Bast 
yfM^^%  company. 

In  AnzoA.— ^oe  Colony^  extending  from  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Orange  river;  taken  from  the  Dnten  In 
1806;  area,  M&OOO  s<|.  m.;  pon.  WSfiik,  PoH  Natal,  a 
aettlement  in  the  B.  (^  C^  Colonyj;  area,  20.000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  118,0001  SUrra  Leaner  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  set- 
tled In  178T ;  area,  SSsOOO  sq.m. ;  pop.  4&472,  mostly  negroes. 
OamMOt  K.  of  Sierra  Leone,  a  small  settlement  ertfabltshed  in 
1681:  area,  13  sq.  m.;  pop.  6,898.  Ootd  Coatt  SeUU- 
msnia  indode  several  forts  and  trading  stations  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Cape  Coast  Osstle ;  pop. 
800,000;  area,  8,000  sq.  m.  MaurtUua,  or  the  Isle  of 
FranoeL  a  small  island  In  the  Indian  ocean,  B.  of  Madagss- 
car,  taken  from  the  French  in  1810;  area,  700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  180,89a  The  StyohtUtt^  the  JLmiMMiU  and  the 
O%ago9  UlatuUf  with  Bod^rigue^  are  small  islands  near 
Manritlna.  and  are  under  the  governor  dt  that  island ;  pop. 
about  tjm, .  SL  HeUma^  a  smaU  island  in  the  AUaotto 
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ocean,  ceded  by  the  Dutch  In  1864 ;  pop.  6,480.  JtsesasicMS 
a  still  smaller  uland,  N.  of  St  Helena;  pop.  uncertsitt 

In  North  Ambbioa. — Oanada^  taken  firom  the  French  in 
the  years  1780  and  1788L  It  is  divided  into  9  parts^  Canada 
West  and  Canada  East  Pop.  of  Canada  WeBt  998,- 
005;  pop.  of  Canada  Bast,  904,000:  area,  856,000  sq.  m. 
JTeto  Bnmnrickf  pop.  over  800,000;  2ifo9a  SoaUa,  pop 
876,117;  Caps  BrtUm^  Prince  JSdwurd  Man±  and 
ITeiq/bundianA,  pop.  1(M,000.  SwUon*s  Bay  Urritory, 
population  coDsisting  mainly  of  Esquimaux  and  North 
American  Indians.  FaiiooiM)er*f  Mand^  on  the  western 
coast  of  Hadson*s  Bay  territory,  is  a  royiU  colony;  area, 
18^000  sq.  m.;  pop  8,000.  ArmMda,  in  the  AtlantJo 
ocean,  off  tuo  coast  of  the  United  Btatesi  settled  in  1609: 
pop.  11,0M. 

IB  Tua  Wbst  Ibdibb.— (Tamoloo,  taken  from  the  Span- 
iards, 16S6;  pop  877,488w  BarbadM^  setUed  In  1806;  pop 
about  14^0001  Trirddad^  taken  from  the  Bpanitfds,  1797; 
pop6S,60a  ulnti^ttOv  settled  1688;  pop  87,000.  Oraiada, 
with  the  small  Isbmds  round  It,  ceded  by  the  French,  1788 ; 
pop  88,671.  SL  VlnoenL  ceded  by  the  French,  1768 :  pop 
80,128.  Sk  Ckrtttcpher,  settled  1888;  pop.  88^77.  & 
Lueia^  taken  from  the  French,  1808;  pop.  84,890.  DonUn- 
ioo,  ceded  by  the  French,  1768;  pop  »,900.  Tbfto^ra,  ceded 
by  the  French,  1768;  pop.  1<878.  NwiiMonUarrat, 
AnguOta,  Burbuda^  An^gada^  Ibrtola^  and  Virgin  Oorda^ 
are  amall  islands;  pop.  less  than  80,000.  The  Orsai,  Mid- 
cUe,and  SmaU  Cayman;  pop.  only  8001  The  Bahama 
<s2a}M2t,  settled  In  1689;  pop.  38,000.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  British  West  Indies  Is  over  990,000 ;  area,  7,799 
•q.  m. 

In  South  ahv  Cbbtbal  Axbuoa.— J^z-OM  Ovdana^  in- 
cluding settlements  on  the  rivers  BAcqulbo,  Demerara,  and 
Berbice,  taken  from  the  French  in  Ifm ;  arsa,  60,000  sq.  m. ; 
MP  184,696.  BaU94  settiedin  167(;  area.  9,600 aq.nLl pop 
|0,«)0.  I^aiJUand  idands,  in  the  Atiantic  ocMn,  off  Hbe 
B.  B.  coest  of  South  America;  a  whaling  station;  pop 

Ib  AuitBAi.AaiA.~J\rei0  Somth  WaUt.  at  the  eastern  side 
of  AustraltiL  settled  in  1787 :  pop.  in  ISOT,  800,0aa  Victoria, 
or  P^fiPMUp  setUed  in  1884; jmp  414,000l  Sautl^Awira' 
Ua,settiedlsS4jjppplO5,00a  We$t$mAmtraUa,wSuHm 
BUw,  settied  1^;  pop  14.000L  Van  JHcmen^t  land,  or 
^faMMHi4«s  settk^  jr$w  Zealand,  tet- 

tied  1880;  pop  EttropeaBB.ui0,00a  XoMmii^  a  smaU  island 
Off  tbe  oosst  of  Borneo ;  pop  1 ,889^  SaratoaJL  a  protected 
•tate  in  Borneo,  governed  by  Sir  Jamoa  Brooke. 


BRITISH  gum;  a  name  given  hj  the  calico 
printers  to  starch  calcined  at  a  temperatnre  of 
abont  600^  F.,  by  which  it  becomes  brown 
and  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  loses  its  proper^ 
of  formiag  a  bine  color  with  Iodine.  It  is  used 
merely  for  thickening  their  colors. 

BRITISH  MUSEHAi;  a  national  depository 
of  science,  literature  and  art,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  an  emi- 
nent phydcian  and  naturalist,  who,  dying  in 
1753,  bequeathed  to  the  nation  his  collection  of 
medalsand  coins,  antiquities,  seals,  cameos,  draw- 
ings and  pictures,  and  his  library,  oonsisang  of 
50,000  volumes  and  manuscripts,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  JB20,000  to  his  heirsu 
The  British  parliament  accepted  this  condition, 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  month  of  June,  1758, 
and  by  the  same  act  directed  that  ihe  Oottonian 
library,  a  collection  of  viduaUe  historical  docu- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  and  which  had  been  acquired  by  ffovemment 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  should  be  added  to 
.  the  Sloane  collection,  together  with  a  library 
of  about  2,000  printed  yolumea,  called  Hi^or 
Arthur  Edwards^s  library,  whidi  had  easted  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Oottonian  library  since 
1738,  the  year  in  which  it  had  been  beqneathed 
to  the  trustees  by  its  proprietor.  The  book  de- 
partment of  the  British  museum  was  atill  far- 
ther increased  by  the  nurc^ase,  for  £10,000,  of 
the  Harleian  library  of  manuscripts,  a  splendid 
collection  of  about  7,600  volumes  or  rolls,  char- 
ters, and  other  historical  documents^  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  Robert  Barley,  earl  of 
Ozfmrd,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Edwaid  Bar- 
ley. In  1754,  Montague  house,  one  of  the 
largest  mansions  in  the  metropolis,  was  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  these  collections^ 
which  have  since  been  increased  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  successive  parliaments^  and  by  gifts, 
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beqnef t8|  and  cofjT\AiB,  eonstitntiiiff  at  tlie  The  libraiy  ooeopies  the  groond  floor  of  tiw 

present  daj  a  DationaTinatitiition  of  wnioh  the  present  building,  filling  to  repletion  25  gptcioiB 

English  nation  is  jostlj  proud^  nnrivalled,  in  apartmentsandgaUeries^  one  of  which  mewutt 

the  yariety,  extent,  and  nsefolness  of  its  treas-  BOO  feet  in  length.    In  Jnlj,  1838,  the  volmoeB 

nres,  bj  any  similar  institution  in  the  world,  of  printed  books,  being  ooonted  one  Iby  one « 

It  is  ritnated  in  Great  Bnasell  street,  Blooms*  they  stood  npon  the  shelves,  were  found  to  be 

bury.    This  location  is  in  a  central  part  of  Lon*  In  round  numbers  285,000,    Counted  in  the 

don.   From  the  rapid  increase  of  the  raiious  ool-  same  manner  in  December,  1849,  tiiej  vera 

lections,  and  the  msecnritv  of  the  old  building,  found  to  amount  to  485,000.    In  May,  1851, 

a  new  and  more  commodious  structure  became  they  amounted  to  4(M),000,  and  in  July,  1853,  to 

neceesarr.    Accordingly,  in  1828,  the  present  610,110.    The  library  now  consists  of  575,000 

noble  pile,  designed  by  Sir  Bobert  BmirKe,  was  printed  volumes,  and  40,000  vQlumes  of  nunn- 

commenced,  and  completed  by  his   younger  scripts,  ezdudve  of  more  than  20,000  origioil 

brother,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke ;   and  in  1845,  roUs,  charters,  and  deeds.    It  hss  also  a  noble 

Montsffue  house  was  finally  levelled  with  the  collection  of  pamphlets,  more  than  dOO,000  m 

S-oun^    and  the   new   portico   was  finished  number,  illustrative  of  English  sod  Frendi 

pril  19. 1847.    According*  to  the  report  of  the  history,  and  a  progressive  CMlection  of  mm- 

commissioners  appointedin  1847- 48,  to  examine  papers,  from   tiie    first  appearanoe  of  tbe» 

into  its  constitution  and  government,  the  build-  publications  early  in  the  17th  centoiy.  Tiie 

Ings  alone  have  cost,  since  the  year  1828,  nearly  manuscript  collections  are  deposited  in  4  roon^ 

£700,000.    The  new  reading  room,  lust  com-  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  est 

pieted,  haa  cost  £150,000  in  addition*    The  wing,  a^oining  Great  Bussell  s&eet,  fonsiig 

whole  expenditure  in  the  maintenance  of  the  what  is  termed  the  '*  manuscript  department" 

institution,  and  for  purchases  in  the  various  col-  These  coUections,  which  have  been  proooaiioed 

lections  since  1755,  independent  of  the  amount  by  competent  Judges  to  be  the  most  DntDeross, 

expended  on   the  builcungs   since  1828,  ex-  and  in  some  respects  the  finest  in  the  woiid, 

ceeds  £1,500,000,  or  nearly  $8,000,000.   Beside  are  11  in  number,  sevenl  of  which  onoe  imd 

this  liberal  outlay  by  the  British  government^  the  private  libraries  of  men  eminent  in  na^ 

there  have  been  nnmerous  magnificent  bequests  and  of  refined  taste  and  culture.   Thej  an  a 

from  individuals.    The  acquisitions  from  this  follows:  Sloane,  acquired  in  1753,  cmtmo^ 

Bource,  for  the  13  years  preceding  1885,  were  4,100  volumes;  Oottonian,  900  yolomes;  Htf" 

estimated  by  the  secretary  to  amount  to  not  less  leian,  7,639  volumes;  Boyal,  1,950  Tolones; 

than  £400,000.    The  annual  receipts  of  the  in-  Lansdowne,  in  1807,  1,245  volumes;  Haigrtn, 

stitution,  of  late  years,  from  parliamentary  grants  In  1818,  499  volumes;  Bumey,  in  1817,514 

and  the  interest  of  private  bequests,  have  been  volumes;  Eiiur^s,  in  1828,  488  volumes;  l^ 

upward  of  £50,000.    The  recdpts  for  the  year  ton,  in  1829,  about  2,000  volomes;  Anmdelia 

1847,  as  given  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Pearson,  in  the  min-  1881,  550  volumes;   additional,  about  5,000 

ntes  of  evidence  before  the  commissioners  ap-  volumes.    The  progress  of  the  printed  ooUeo- 

pointed  to  examine  into  the  constitution  and  tions  will  be  best  understood  from  the  Mo** 

government   of   the   museum,    amounted   to  ing  hrief  chronological  snmmsiy  of  tiie  inon 

£58,999  188.  6d.,  independent  of  special  grants,  important  donations  and  purchasea,  made  sum 

Of  this  amount  £21,041  lOs.  8d.,  or  upward  of  the  foundation  of  the  library  in  175S,  vhidi  vs 

$100,000,  was  expended  for  salaries.    The  ex*  compile  from  Sims*^  Hand-BooL  175IHAeQl- 

penditnres  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 1857,  lection  of  Hebrew  books,  180  volamea,  pn- 

were:  £28,898  for  salaries  to  officers ;  £2,806  for  sented  by  Solomon  da  Costa.    1762— A  iimq» 

house  expenses ;  £14,784  for  purchases  of  books,  collection  of  tracts,  published  1640-'60,  ooos^ 
Ac. 
pril 

chase  w.  -^-^w ^ ,  ^-,^,,-  -^.  —  — ^j,-^,.,-^-,^ — .^^^  ^^ — , 

dinian  antiquities ;  £2,444  for  ivory  carvings ;  —A  fine  collection  of  Bibles,  beqaeath«d  dj 

£17,485  for  miscellaneous  expenses ;  total,  £88,-  Arthur  Ondow.    1786— A  very  fine  ooUecb^ 

688,  showing  an  increase  oi  £21,684  over  the  of  classical  authors,  900  volumea,  beqoettfi 

precedmg  year.    The  total  expenditure  for  the  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.    1799— A  ^lendid  oollect|^ 

year  ending   March   81.  1858,  amounted  to  of  rare  editions  of  the  chissios  and  w,^^ 

£85,992  Ss.  9d.— The   different   departments  authors,  4,500  volumes,  bequeathed  by ue  ^ 

of   the  museum  are  7  in   number,  namely,  Olayton  Mordaunt  Oracherode.  ^.^^^^.;j 

manuscripts,  printied  books,  antiquities,  prints  ney's  collection  of  books  on  mnsio;  P^'^^^^ 

and  drawings,  mineralofly  and  geology,  aool-  1815 — A  collection  of  books  belonging  to  Jwf 

ogy,  and  botany ;  to  which  should  be  added  de  Moll,  20^  volumes ;  purchased  ^^Tl 

the  reading  room.    All  of  these  departments  are  1818— Dr.  Bomey's  library  of  printed  i>^ 

nnder  separate  keepers,  to  whom,  and  their  as-  valued  at  9,000  guineas;  purchased  ^7^  fP^ 

sistant  keepers  and  their  asristants,  attendants,  parliamentary  mnt.   1820— AsplendKlii^ 

and  subordinate  officers,  the  business  of  the  mn-  rich  in  scientific  journals  and  l^oouj''^  ^^ 

seum  is  intrusted  as  regards  the  care  and  prea-  history,  16,000  volumes,  ^^^^j^^.rlmrr 

ervation  of  the  collections,  and  the  access  of  the  Joseph  Banks.    1823— The  m^gnmf  i^^ 

public  for  the  purpoaea  of  inspection  and  stody.  formed  by  George  III.,  at  a  cost  of  Xi9v,w^ 
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amoimting  to  aboat  80,000  volmnei,  prMonted  olnding  fittiogs  and  oontingent  expeuM,  being 
by  George  IV.  1847— A  ooUeotion  of  the  £150,000.  It  has  ample  accommodations  for 
Chinese  books  of  Bobert  Morrison,  in  11,500  800  readers,  each  person  having  allotted  to  him 
Tolomes,  presented  by  tibe  secretary  of  state  for  a  space  4  feet  8  inches  long,  with  table,  shelves, 
the  foreign  department  1847 — ^The  library  of  &c.  There  are  85  reading  tables,  and  2 
the  right  honorable  Thomas  Grenville,  20,240  are  set  i^Mirt  for  the  exclusive  nse  of  ladies. 
Tolnme&coUectedat  a  cost  ofnpward  of  £54,000;  In  the  centre  is  a  raised  platform  or  endo- 
beqneawed  in  1846,  and  removed  to  the  museum  sore  for  the  superintendent  around  which  in 
in  1847.  1848— A  collection  of  Hebrew  works  2  ooncentrio  circles  are  the  catalogue  tables, 
formed  by  H.  J.  Michael,  of  Hunburg,  4,420  The  catalogue,  which  is  in  manuscript,  is  being 
volumes ;  purchased.  Among  many  rare  treas-  drawn  up  on  a  uniform  plan,  from  all  the  van- 
ores  of  the  Grenville  library  may  be  mentioned  ous  oatalogue&  printed  or  manuscript,  which 
the  Mentz  Latin  Bible,  commonly  called  the  now  exist.  It  now  (Jane,  1858)  extends 
Mazarin  Bible,  by  Gutenbeig,  in  2  vols.,  dn  to  the  letter  I,  comprising  628  folio  volumes, 
vellum;  the  unique  copy,  on  vellum,  of  the  1st  When  completed,  it  will  probably  reach  to 
edition  of  livy,  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  1,500  or  2,000  volumes.  The  direction  of  this 
1469  (purchased  at  Mr.  Edwards's  sale  in  1815,  herculean  work  is  intrusted  to  the  keeper  of 
for  860  ffuineas);  the  1st  edition  of  Ovid,  b^  the  department  of  printed  books,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Azzagnidi;  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  Virgil  of  1506 ;  Jones,  successor  to  Mr.  PanizzL  Under  the 
a  first  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  finest  known,  galleries  are  book  presses  filled  with  a  large 
1628 ;  and  a  beautiful  series  of  early  editions  of  library  of  reference  for  the  use  of  readers,  com- 
the  Orlando  Fttrioio.  The  number  of  volumes  prising  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the  vari- 
added  to  the  library  for  the  years  1843-'53,  ous  branches  of  learning,  and  an  extenave 
according  to  the  parliamentaiy  returns,  was  collection  of  dictionaries  of  all  languages,  bio- 
206,702,  being  an  average  of  18,791  volumes  graphical  works,  enoydopaBdias,  parliamentary 
per  year.  The  collection  of  antiquities  consists  histories,  topographical  works,  ^,  ^.  These 
of  the  Egnrptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  the  books,  whion  are  about  20,000  in  number,  can 
former  indluding  the  trophies  of  the  Egyptian  be  consulted  at  pleasure  without  the  usual  for- 
expedition  of  1801 ;  the  Elgin  marbles,  pur-  malities  of  the  ticket  system.  Access  to  the 
ohased  for  £85,000;  the  Phigalian  marblesi  reading  room  maybe  obtained  by  written  ap- 
purchased  for  £19,000;  the  Towneley  marbles,  plication  to  the  Ubrarian.  Tickets  are  issued 
purchased  for  £28,200 ;  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's  for  6  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  term 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases;  Mr.  Richard  Payne  fresh  application  is  to l>e  made  for  a  renewaL 
Knight^s  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  Nopersoncanbeadmittedwithout  a  ticket,  and 
many  other  works  of  ancient  and  modem  art  the  tickets  are  not  transferable.  All  the  build« 
Garrick  (whose  collection  of  old  English  plays  is  dings  of  the  museum  are  closed  between  the  1st 
in  the  library)  bequeathed  to  the  museumastatue  and  7th  of  January,  the  1st  and  7th  of  May,  and 
of  Shakespeare  which  was  executed  for  him  by  the  1st  and  7th  of  September;  also  on  Sun- 
Bonbiliao.  The  world-wide  celebrity  of  the  days,  fast  days,  and  holidays.  The  whole  ee- 
museum  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  remarkable  tabltohment  is  open  to  public  view  on  Mondays, 
array  of  works  of  art.  They  have  contributed  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  9  till  4  during 
powerfully  in  fiicilitating  and  stimulating  the  November,  December,  January,  and  February; 
study  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  esp^  finom  10  till  5  during  March,  April,  September, 
oially  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  are  the  most  and  October;  and  m>m  10  till  6  during  May, 
perfect  specimens  of  the  art  of  Phidias.  The  '  June,  July,  and  August.  The  reading  room  is 
most  recent  contributions  to  the  department  of  open  daily,  with  the  above  exceptions,  7  hours 
antiquities  are  the  celebrated  Nimroud  marbles,  in  the  winter,  8  hours  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
collected  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Baby-  and  9  hours  in  the  summer.  Artists  are  ad- 
lon,  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  the  Budrum  marblesi  mitted  to  study  in  the  galleries  of  sculpture 
which  reached  England  in  1857. — ^The  govern-  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  nu,  every  week  day. 
ment  of  the  museum  is  vested  In  a  board  of  trus*  except  Saturday.  The  print  room  is  also  dosed 
tees.  48  in  number,  of  whom  1  is  named  directly  on  Saturdays.  In  1856  there  were  861,714 
by  tne  crown,  28  are  official,  9  are  named  by  the  visitors  to  the  general  collections;  68,422  visitors 
representatives  or  executors  of  parties  who  nave  to  the  reading  room ;  2,918  visits  of  students  to 
been  donors  to  the  institution,  and  15  are  elected,  the  glories  of  sculpture ;  8,096  visitors  to  the 
The  principal  librarian  is  Mr.  Antonio  Panizzi,  print  room ;  2,299  visitors  to  the  coin  and  medal 
who  has  recentiy  been  i^pointed  to  this  respon«  room.  Total  visits  428,449,  showing  an  increase 
able  place,  having  been  for  many  years  the  of  27,885  visitors  over  the  preceding  year, 
keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books.  BRITO,BxaNABDODB,  a  Portuguese  historian, 
The  new  reading  room,  which  was  com-  bom  at  Almeida,  Aug.  20, 1569,  died  there  Feb. 
xnenced  (Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  being  architect)  27, 1617,  was  a  Oisteroian  friar,  the  historiog- 
in  1854,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  rapher  of  that  religious  order  and  of  the  kingdom 
18th  of  May,  1857,  is  a  circular  building  in  ofPortugal,  and  published  among  other  writings 
the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  museum,  occupy*  a  work  on  the  Lnsitanian  monarchy,  which  he 
ing  an  area  of  48,000  square  feet.  It  is  con-  completed  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs, 
stmcted  prindpaUy  of  iron,  the  whole  cost,  in*  BKITO,  Fkufpb  dx,  a  Portuguese  traveUer, 
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bora  at  liriMn  aboat  1550,  died  in  1618.  He  the  interior  of  G«q1  from  the  maritiine  tribes, 
Tinted  the  East  Indies  at  an  earlj  age,  and  inhabiting  the  northern  districts  of  France, 
established  himself  at  Pegn,  where  he  soon  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  diannd,  from 
became  wealthy  by  trading  in  salt  and  charcoal,  the  estaaries  of  the  Bhine  and  Scheldt  to  the 
In  1601f  hj  order  of  the  kin^  of  Aracan,  Brito  Isle  of  Onessant.  The  latter  of  these  he  eaSs 
erected  a  fort  before  Bjrnam,  which  soon  Belgians,  and  the  former  Gelts.  The  Cbnla  of 
became  the  business  centre  of  the  town  of  the  north  of  Italy,  OisalfHne  Ganl,  were,  accord- 
Pegn.  This,  howeyer,  aroused  the  Jealousj  of  ing  to  erery  testimony,  of  the  same  race  with 
the  king  of  Aracan,  who  declared  war  against  those  of  central  and  southern  Ganl,  and  a  d»- 
Brito.  Sereral  battles  took  place,  in  whidi  the  tinct  connection  can  be  traced  between  theai 
king  was  defeated,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  language,  as  shown  in  the  names  of  thor  tribes 
at  length  declared,  which  the  son  of  Brito  was  and  towns,  and  that  of  the  Gallic  Celts.  We 
sent  to  ratify.  Young  Brito  was  trescheronsir  ])pw  come  to  another  consideration,  which 
murdered,  andwar  recommenced  with  increased  appears  in  some  degree  contradictory,  or,  at 
fury,  and  lasted  until  1607.  Brito  received  the  least,  invoWes  a  confasion  of  names,  whidi 
title  of  king,  and  married  a  natural  daughter  does  not,  however,  in  reality  amount  to  a 
of  the  viceroy  of  India.  Having  become  firmly  matter  so  worthy  of  consideration  as  it  has 
established  in  power,  he  rebuilt  the  fort  of  been  represented.  Piodorus  also  states  tliat 
8yriam,  which  had  neen  destroyed,  and  also  the  inhaoitants  of  Ganl  proper,  or  France,  con- 
founded the  town  of  Dela,  which  became  a  sisted  of  2  sreat  divisions  of  people,  whom  the 
considerable  conmieroial  place.  The  king  of  Romans  induded  under  one  name  of  Gaola^vizL, 
Bnrmah,fearinff  so  powerful  a  rival,  sent  agdnst  the  Celtic  tribes  of  northern  Italy,  of  central 
him  an  army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  iOter  a  and  southern  Gaul,  and  of  Spain,  and  the  more 
severe  action  Brito  was  forced  to  succumb,  remote  tribes,  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of 
March  50. 1618.  and  submitting  himself  to  the  the  ocean,  and  as  far  eastward  as  Bcytlna. 
king  of  Burman,  was  impaled  and  lived  a  dav  These  he  calls  the  true  Ganls;  while,  at  the 
Bufnring  the  most  fearral  torments.  A  book  same  time,  he  asserts  that  to  these  tribes 
which  he  wrote  on  his  experiences  in  the  East  belong  the  Cimbri,  whom  some  authors  hare 
has  never  been  printed,  but  exists  in  the  royal  identmed  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Tanrio 
library  of  Spain.  Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  whence  they  imagine 

BRITO   FREIRE,  Fbaitcisoo  ns,  a  Port-  them  to  have  nu>ved  northwestward,  above  the 

ugiese  historian,  died  at  Lisbon,  Nov.  8,  1692,  confines  of  civilized  Europe,  except  where  they 

officiated  as  admiral  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

In  Brazil  and  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  on  the  extreme  north  of  their  dominions,  to  tiie 

the  Duton.    He  left  a  valuable  work  on  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  Jutland,  whence  they 

history  of  the  war  (Lisbon,  1675).  agiun   descended   southwestward,    along  the 

BRITON,  an  inhabitant    of  the  island  of  ahores  of  the  North  sea  and  the  channel,  where 

Britannia.   Concerning  the  origin  of  the  popula-  they  are  still  found.    So  far,  all  this  is  plain 

tion  of  the  British  isles  which  approaches  the  sailing.    Diodoms,  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  to 

nearest  to  being  indigenous,  as  bemg  in  posses-  have  learned  his  distinctions  of   Posidoniu% 

sion  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  its  first  disooverv,  corroborates  Csosar  as  to  the  existence  of  2 

there  has  been  much  doubt,  and  there  is  stul  races,  whom  he  calls  ^  Ghinls  and  Celts,"  while 

some  dispute.    That  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  the  Roman  calls  them  ''  Belgians  and  Celts, 

and  of  the  British  isles  generally,  were  of  that  whom   we    term    Ghiuls  ^ — thereby    exactly 

kindred  stock  of  nations    to  which  modem  transposing  the  name  of  Granl.    Again^Diodoras 

ethnologists  have  given  the  name  of  Indo-Ger-  asserts  that  the  tribes,  whom  he  cidls  Gauls,  and 

manic,  is  not  to  be  questioned;  but  it  is  more  Csssar  Belgians,  were  Cimbri.  Cassar  states  that 

doubtf'ul  to  what  tribe  or  tribes — ^if  there  were  the  maritime  Britons  were  Identical  with  the 

more  than  one— they   are    to    be    assigned.  Belgians,  or  Cimbri^  whom  Diodorus  calls  Gaols 

Ceasar  testifies  that,  on  his  arrival,  England  was  — that  is,  Gael — while  the  Britons  of  the  interior 

occupied  by  2  distinot  races ;  that  in  the  inte-  were  identical  with  the  Celtic  tribes  of  central 

nor    having  occupied    the  Island  from  time  Gallia,  whom  he  calls  GaeL    But  we  find,  in 

beyond  the  memory  of  man  ;  that  of  the  coasts  &ct,  that  the  maritime  tribes  of  the  isle  of  £^t- 

being  identical  with  what  he  calls  the  Belgians  lun,  now  confined  to  the  principality  of  WtHes^ 

of  Gaul,  and  being  in  some  measure  a  transi-  who  still  call  themselves    Kymry — Cimbri — 

tory  population,  common  to  both  sides  of  the  and  still  retain  a  distinctive  language,  were  en- 

ohannel.     They  were  also,  according  to  his  tirely  distinct  and  different  from  the  tribes  of  the 

account,  nearly  homogeneous  with  the  Gauls,  interior,    of  Critic    origin— the    Highlanders 

and  of  the  same  religion  or  superstition  with  namely,  and  the  Irish,  who  stUl  caB  themselves 

them,  the  most  sanguinary  druidism,  uncon-  Gael.     From  all  this,  we  come  to  the  condu- 

nected  with  idolatary*  and  although  in  many  sion  that  in  this  confusion  of  names,  C»sar  Is 

respects   far   more   barbarous,    they   had     a  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  the  races  whidi  he 

genenflcommtmlty  of  customs  and  interests,  and  designates  as  Celts  or  Gael,  continue  to  style 

were  accased  of  utmishing  succors  to  the  Gallic  themselves  so  to  the  present  day,  while  those 

tribes,  which  were  in   hostility  witii  Rome,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Gael,  and  to 

Csssar  again  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  whom  Diodorus  assigns  a  distinct  origin,  eschew 
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the  name  of  QbA\  uses  different^  alAouffli  oog*  which  modem  misprommdation  of  the  hard 
n&te  hingaage,  and  have  been  at  war  witb  them  Greek  k  and  Latin  o  has  changed  into  Celts  and 
from  time  immemorial,  under  the  name  of  Gaels,  or,  as  we  now  write  it,  Gauls,  The 
KymrjT.  Add  to  this,  that  the  French  of  the  original  fonn  still  survives  in  that  part  of  Asia 
shores  of  the  obanneli  especially  of  Normandy  Minor  which  was  settled,  at  a  very  early  date,  by 
and  Brittany,  are  still  a  distinot  race  from  the  these  people,  and  which  we  still  call  Galatia.— 
central  French ;  that  the^  are  nea^  homoge-  Of  the  Oimbric  race,  unmixed,  remains  the  pure 
neons  with  the  Oimbrio  Sritons  of  Wales ;  that  Welsh  population ;  of  the  Celtic  race,  unmized| 
their  language  is  still  cognate,  and  the  names  of  the  Gael  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  tiiie 
their  maritime  towns,  as  well  as  their  antiquities  Erse  Grael  of  Ireland.  Of  the  Cimbric  race,  inter- 
and  monolithio  ruins,  nearly  identical.  It  may  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
be  affirmed,  and  with  some  truth,  that  a  part  of  Korman  blood,  is  composed  the  present  £ng- 
this  connection  and  similarity  is  assignable  to  lish  race,  wherever  it  now  exists,  which  it  has 
the  immigration  of  the  Cimbric  tribes  into  become  tiie  fashion  to  style  Anglo-Saxon,  though 
France,  on  the  Saxon  irruption  and  conquest  of  it  is  probable  that  the  present  race  has  fewer 
all  Oimbric  Britain.  But  this  is  only  to  travel  characteristics  of  the  baxon  than  of  any  one 
in  a  circle ;  since  the  oanse  of  that  immigra-  of  the  other  constituent  races.  In  the  English 
tion  of  the  Cimbric  tribes  into  France,  rather  of  England,  of  Hindostan,  Australia,  and  the 
than  into  Ireland,  when  driven  out  by  Saxon  British  provinces,  there  is,  it  may  be  said,  no 
cruelty,  \b  that  the  population  of  that  portion  of  intermixture  whatever— or  the  least  imaginable 
France  to  which  they  fled  was  friendly,  was  —of  Erse  or  Gaelic  blood.  More  than  else- 
kindred,  was  Oimbric,  while  that  of  Ireland  where  such  exists  in  the  North  American  colo- 
was  Gael  and  hostile.  It  is  worthy  of  niea  of  Great  Britain.  The  English  race,  in 
remark,  that,  when  William  the  Bastard  America,  exists  in  the  New  England  states, 
conquered  Saxon  England,  by  the  aid  of  Breton  nearly  unmixed,  and  particularly  clear  of  any 
and  Norman  knights,  the  latter  immediately  Celtic  cross.  In  the  middle  states  it  is  greatly 
intermarried  and  amalgamated  with  the  Welsh,  intennixed  with  Erse  and  Teutonic,  and,  more 
centuries  before  they  manifested  the  slightest  or  less,  with  F^renc^and  Holland  blood.  In  the 
inclination  to  mix  with  the  Saxons ;  and  that  south-west,  with  French  and  Spanish  strains. — 
even  when  at  deadly  issue  of  war  with  them.  When  discovered  by  Casar,  the  Britons  were 
while  they  might  regard  them  as  a  savage  and  hardly  to  be  called  a  barbarous  people,  being 
hostile  race,  they  never  r^nirded  them,  as  they  scarcely  removed  from  tlie  condition  of  primi- 
did  the  Saxons  and  the  Gael,  or  Erse,  as  an  tive  savages.  They  generally  went,  both  sexes, 
inferior  and  degraded  race.  It  is  evident,  wholly  naked,  though  some  of  them — ^whether 
therefore,  that,  in  the  earliest  known  times,  separate  trib^  or  superior  individuals,  it  is  not 
there  were  in  Britannia  2  races,  the  Oimbrio  stated — ^wore  ^^uments  of  dressed  leather.  They 
and  the  Gkielic  Celts,  both  cognate,  tiiouffh  tattooed  their  flesh,  and  stained  themselves>blue 
entirely  distinct  tribes,  or  divisions,  of  the  with  woad — ^practices  indicating  a  very  low 
Celtic  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nation. —  scale  of  humanity.  They  were  polygamous ; 
Tradition  seems  to  have  assigned  priority  of  but  the  polygamy,  hke  that  of  the  Todahs  of 
tenure  to  the  Gkiel,  and  sucoessfol  invasion  to  Hindostan,  was  the  converse  of  that  of  the 
the  Britons,  or  Cimbri;  and  tradition  is  Mohammedans  and  Mormons,  every  woman  hav- 
anstained  by  the  relative  local  situation  of  the  ing  nine,  ten,  or  more  husbands,  the  children  of 
raoes  at  the  time  of  their  flrst  discovery,  and  whom  were  brought  up  in  common,  the  flrst 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  French  and  English  husband,  in  point  of  date,  having  some  prefer- 
Oiinbri.  along  the  opposite  sea-shores  of  the  ences  in  position.  They  wore  no  armor,  except 
channel,  dislodging  and  disconnecting  tiie  bucklers,  but  understood  the  working  of  iron, 
Gaelic  tribes  or  the  two  countries,  between  brass,  and  tin.  They  had  horses,  which  they 
whom  they  permanently  interposed  themselves,  both  rode  and  drove,  harnessed  to  scythed  cars, 
It  is  anotlier,  and  wholly  dmerent  question,  in  battle.  They  had  cattle  in  abundance,  of 
which  of  these  races  It  was— if  either,  and  not  which  they  used  both  the  flesh  and  milk, 
one  entirely  distinct— that  captured  Delphi  and  though  they  knew  not  the  use  of  cheese.  It  is 
burned  Rome  under  Brennus,  some  600  years,  doubtfrtl  whether  they  had  any  agriculture ; 
more  or  less,  before  the  Christian  era.  This,  some  speaking  of  their  raising  grain  and  drink- 
however,  does  not  in  any  way  concern  the  ing  wme  made  of  barley — ale — and  others 
question  of  the  orisin  or  connection  of  the  mentioning  no  such  habits.  Probably  they  write 
races  which  occupied  Ganl  and  Britdn,  4  or  5  of  different  times ;  and,  when  first  discovered 
centuries  later,  in  the  days  of  authentic  history,  by  the  Romans,  the  Britons  did  not  till  the  soil, 
It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  no  distinction  but  speedily  learned  to  do  so. — ^It  is  determined 
whatever  is  to  be  founded  on  the  ascription  of  by  the  best  ethnological  authorities  that  there 
various  tribes  to  the  nomenclature  of  Celts  or  is  no  mixture  whatever  of  Basque,  Spanish, 
Gauls,  which, widely  as  they  now  appear  to  differ  Odtiberian,  or  Semitic^Phodnician  blood  in  any 
in  sound  and  in  orthognq>hy,  were  originally  of  the  tribes,  whether  Cimbric  or  Erse,  of 
identical  They  are  both  Greek  words ;  and,  Britain ;  and  all  history  utterly  contradicts  and 
in  their  first  forms,  were  Eeletai  and  Gkdatai,  confounds  the  legends  of  any  one  of  the  British 
whence  Eeltai  and  GaltaL— Kelts  and  Gaits,  idands  having  any  other  source  of  Christianity 
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tbtfi  throagh  ih^  Boana  eonaoOTors.    Saoh  oeoMra^  reeonqiiered  thcar  iiid0peiid6irae,flo  thai 

as  tbe^  hM,  was  mostlr  oooipalsory ;  and  on  the  pnocipai  of  them  was  acknowledged  as  a 

the  withdrawal  oi  tbelegionsi  alan^propor*  king  by  uharies  the  Bald.    There  prevdled 

taon  of  the  inhabitants  <^both  the  islands,  Great  among  them  something  of  a feodal  organization, 

Britain  and  Ireland,  reUqwed  into  drnidism,  the  oonnts  of  Rennes,  Kantes,  and  OwnoaaiUea 

which  had  nerer  been  extinguished  in  the  latter  being  the  most  powerfnL  and  one  of  tb«n  being 

Island,  owing  to  the  small  progress  made  hj  gvamiilj  accredited  as  ttie  chief  of  the  oonM- 

Boman  ciTilixation  on  its  shores.  oration.     Such  was  probably  the  state  of  things 

BRITTANT,  or  Bbitaohi,  an  ancient  pror-  which  prerailed  nnUl  the  end  ckT  the  12th  cen- 

ince  oi  IVaoce,  consisting  of  the  lar^  trian-  tary,  when  Conan  lY.  sncceeded  in  bringing 

golar  peninsola   which,  projecting  mto  the  all  parts  of  the  coontry  onder  his  own  oontrol| 

Atlantic,  forms  the  western  extremity  of  that  calling  it  the  county  of  Brittany.    His  dnn^ 

oonntry.    Washed  on  8  sides,  K,  W.,  and  8.,  ter,  Constance,  who  was  his  only  hdre9s,mamed 

by  the  sea,  it  Joined  on  the  £.  the  provinces  Geoffirey,  8d  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  to 

of  Normandy,  Maine,  Aqjon,  and  Poitoo.    Its  whom  ahebronght  the  title  and  power  of  ooont, 

coast  line,  indented  by  nnmerons  bays  and  bar*  On  his  death,  his  son  Arthur  mherited  both, 

bora,  was  abont  600  mQes  in  length,  extending  bat  was  soon  assassinated  by  John  Lackland, 

from  the  bay  of  Oancale,  on  the  confines  of  his  nncle,  when  Philip  Angnstns  tried  to  seise 

Kormandy,  to  that  of  Bonrgneuf,  some  20  miles  upcm  Brittany,  as  he  had  done  Normandy ;  but 

8.  from  Uie  month  of  the  Loire.    Its  greatest  the  Bretons  resisted,  and  declared  for-AJix,  a 

length  from  8.  £.  to  N.  W.  was  186  mUes ;  its  daughter  of  Constance,  by  her  8d  husband, 

greatest  breadth  106  miles;  its  area,  18,086  sq.  Guy  of  Thonars.    This  Alix  married  Pierre  de 

m.  It  is  now  distributed  among  the  departments  Dreux,  called  Manderc.  who  acted  as  dnkaof 

of  Loire-In£§rieure,    De-et-Yilaine,   Finist^re.  Brittany  until  thdr  eldest  son  became  of  agei 

Morbiban,  and  C6tes-du-Nord.    The  progress  of  This  prince,  John  I.,  sumamed  Rufna,  bora  io 

civilization,  although  penetrating  more  slowly  1217,  became  the  head  of  the  ducal  fSunily,  who 

here  than  anywhere  else  in  France,  has  some*  reigned  until  the  beginning  c^the  16th  centary. 

what  allayed  the  wild  originality  which  once  On  the  death  of  John  lU^  in  1841,  his  nieee, 

characterised  this  land  and  its  inhabitants;  but  Jeanne  of  Penthi^vre,  who  had  married  Charies 

both  still  possess  a  special  interest  for  trav-  of  Blois^  and  his  brother  John  of  Montfort,  con* 

ellers  and  arohaK>logists.    The  broken  hills  by  tended  for  the  possesuon  of  the  dnchy.    This 

which  the  interior  of  th^  country  is  intersected,  civil  war,  which  lasted  no  less  than,  i^  yean^ 

its  narrow  valleys,  its  partly  unnavigable  streams,  and  was  mixed  with  the  struggle  between  the 

its  vast  and  thinly  populated  heaths,  its  old  French  and  the  English,  is  one  of  the  brightest 

castles  standing  on  solitary  hillocks  with  their  episodes  in  the  annals  of  Brittany,  tiie  piin^pal 

dismantled  walls  and  dilapidated  towers,  its  champion  on  the  side  of  Charles  of  B1<ns  being 

extensive  forests,  which,  having  been  once  the  the   illustrious   Du  Gnesdin,  while    Chandos 

resort  of  the  druids,  seem  yet  to  preserve  figured  conspicuously  among  the  suppofters  of 

something   of  their   mysterious   horrors,    its  John  of  Montfcnrt.    The  former  of  the  compe- 

sandy  shores  or  rugged  reefs  on  which  a  dark  tttors  having  been  finally  killed  at  Auray,  ia 

sea  breaks  its  heavy  waves,  the  strange  garb  of  1864,  the  *ducal  crown  was  secured  to  the  1st- 

its  herdsmen,  their  harsh  Celtic  language,  all  ter's  son,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  John 

particularities   combine   to  stamp  the  region  Y.    Several  princes  succeeded,  among  whoia 

with  a  strange  and  striking  character.    Brit-  Arthur  of  Richemont  was  grand  cannabis  of 

tany  was  for   centuries   independent  of  the  France,  under  Charles  YII.    The  last  of  them, 

empire  to  which  it  now  belongs.    Previously  Francis  U.,  who  reigned  from  1468  to  1488,  left 

known  as  Armories,  it  was  indebted  for  its  new  a  daughter  Anne,  who,  as  heirees  of  the  duchy 

name  to  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  which  set-  of  Brittany,  was  courted  by  the  most  powerful 

tied  at  varioua  periods  on  its  territory.    These  princes  of  her  time.    She  was  married  oy  proiy 

emigrations  can  oe  traced  as  far  back  as  the  8d  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  then  king  of  the  Bo* 

century;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  definitive  mans,  but  the  cunning  Anne  of  I^ijen,  who 

change  of  appellation  took  place  only  about  the  was  governing  France  under  the  name  of  her 

middle  of  the  6lh  century,  when  numbers  of  brother,  Charles  YIII.,  prevented  the  alliance 

British  families  left  the  island  on  account  of  the  from  being  consummated;  she  went  to  Brittany 

Anglo-Saxon  invamon.    In  this  hospitable  land,  with  an  army,  and  forced  the  duchess  to  many  at 

being  somewhat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dedin-  once  the  young  kin^  of  France,  so  that  Brittany 

ing  )x>wer  of  Bome,  the  colonists  found  no  great  was,  for  the  first  time,  united  to  the  kingdom, 

difficulty  in  vindicating  their  independence.  One  preserving,  however,  its  separate  title  and  exist- 

of  their  native  kings,  called  Audren,  is  siud  to  ence.    On  the  death  of  Chtfles  YIII.,  Louis  XIL 

have  sent  troops  to  aid  A^tius  in  resisting  Attila.  hastened  to  divorce  his  first  wife,  and  to  many 

A  little  later,  the  country  being  divided  between  his  predecessor's  widow,  thus  securing  the  union 

several  priuces,  the  powcorfiu  Clovis  brought  between  fVance  and  Brittany.    But  it  was  only 

some  of  them  to  submission.    Under  Charle-  in  1681,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  tiiat  the 

magne,  the  paramount  power  of  the  FrankiiB^  latter  was  de<&red  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 

king  over  Brittany  increased ;  but  its  princes,  French  kingdom.  Although  losing  its  independ- 

availing  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  his  sno-  enoe.  it  nevertheleaB  persevered  in  maintain- 
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ing  the  ri^Bto  and  priTfleges  whieb  had  been  Antlmiities  of  England,"  In  180S;  it  was  oom« 

aeoared  to  it  br  the  treaty  of  nnion«     The  roj-  pleted  in  5  4to  tou^  richly  illiutrated,  in  1816. 

al  power  was  limited  here  bv  a  kind  of  repre-  Hisrepatation  established  b^  these  works,  he  do* 

sentative  ffovemment  whioh  was  called  the  voted  almost  the  whole  of  his  remaining  years  to 

estates  of  ffrittao  jr.    The  assembly,  the  sessiona  architectnral  and  topographical  descriptions,  and 

of  which  were  held  every  other  year,  consisted  antionlties.    His  distinct  prodnctions  are  87  in 

of  the  8  orders;  the  deivy  being  represented  number,  and  are  valoable,  not  only  for  the  in- 

by  0  bishops,  9  deputies  from  episcopal  chap-  formation  they  snppl^,  bat  for  their  nnmerooa 

ters,  and  42  abbots;  the  nobility,  by  9  baronsi  and  beantifoi  engravings,  from  drawings  ez* 

and  every  lord  of  a  manor  who  was  25  years  preasly  made  for  them  by  Tamer,  Pngin,  and 

of  age;  the  8d  estate,  or  Hen  ittUy  by  the  many  other  first-class  artists.    Mr. Britton^s  in- 

depaties   from   40   rnral   commnnities.     The  dostry  and  economy  realised  a  liberal  compe- 

king  was  not  allowed  to  lay  any  tax  whatever,  tence.    At  the  age  of  76  he  discontinned  nia 

this  being  regalated   by  the.  assembly,  who  laborsr  as  anthor.    His  friendS|  consdtating  the 

voted  for  the  support  of  the  royal  government  '*  Britton  Olnb,"  entertained  him  at  a  pub- 

what  was  called  a  grataitons  gift,  llie  province  lie  dinne!\  at  Richmond,  on  that  occasion  0n 

had  also  its  own  courts  of  justice ;  the  highest  1847),  and  sabscribed  over  £1,000  for  a  testi- 

of  whioh  was  known  as  the  parliament  of  monial  to  be  presented  to  him.  Onhisownsug- 

Rennea,  with  4  seneschalio  iurisdictions,  Ren-  gestion,  the  money  was  devoted  to  bringing  out 

nes,  Nantes,  Vannes,  and  Qaimper  Oorentin.  his  autobiography.    It  was  incomplete  when  he 

More  than  once  Brittany  was  compelled  to  died,  and  such  part  of  it  as  has  appeared  is  very 

stand  in  defence  of  its  immunities;  but  its  peo-  dtscurnve.    He  published,  in  1847,  an  "Essav 

pie,  while  vindicating  what  they  thought  their  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,'* 

Just  rights,  showed  great  devotion  to  their  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  Juniua 

French  sovereign,  and  when  the  revolution  oc-  was  Ck>l.  Barr6,  aided  by  Lord  Shelbume  and 

curred,  the  Ohouans  of  the  province  fought  the  Donning. 

last  battle  in  behalf  of  royalty.  Brittany  was  BRI VES,  or  BBivxs-i.A.-GjaixABnB,  capital  of 
never  distinguished  for  commerce  or  manufao-  the  arrondissement  of  the  same  nam^  in  the 
tares,  but  its  seamen  were  among  the  boldest  French  department  of  Oorrdze,  sitoatea  in  the 
in  the  world ;  those  of  8t  Halo,  Brest,  and  valley  of  the  Oorr^  16  miles  &  W.  of  Tulle. 
L'Orient,  were  to  be  met  in  the  most  distant  Its  fine  appearance  at  a  distance  is  not  realized 
waters,  more  generally  engaged  in  fishing  than  in  its  interior.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
in  trade.  The  province  was  usually  dmded  are  a  communal  college,  a  hospital,  a  library,  and 
into  Western  or  Lower  Brittany,  consisting  of  an  ancient  Gothic  house,  dating,  it  is  said,  from 
the  dioceses  of  Vannes^  Qaimper,  St.  Pol  de  the  time  of  the  English  ocoupatiOD.  Themanu- 
L6on,  andTr^guier;  Eastern  or  Upper  Brittany,  factures  embrace  woollens,  muslins,  silk,  hand- 
containing  those  of  Kantes,  Rennes,  Dol,  St.  kerohiefe,  and  cotton  yams.  There  are  ezten- 
ICalo,  St.  Brieuc.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  nve  bleaeheriee  and  distiUeries,  and  a  brisk 
century,  its  population  was  about  1,650,000;  it  trade  is  carried  <m  in  brandy,  wine,  chestnuts, 
is  now  over  3,660,000.  cattle,  and  trufflea,  the  Brives  chicken  truf- 

BRIITON,  John,  a  learned  English  jurist,  fle  me   ei\{oying  much   reputation*     Qonde- 

bishop  of  Hertford,  died  in  1376.     He  is  the  baud,  reputed  son  of  Glothaire,  was  chosen 

sapposed  author  of  the  work  ^^  Britton,*'  in  king  of  Aquitaine  here  in  686.    The  town  waa 

French,  which  exists  in  MS.  in  many  librariea,  united  to  P6rigord  for  some  time,  but  at  the 

the  British  museum  having  several  copies ;  it  request  of  Gregory  XI.  was  detached  therefrom 

was  first  printed  in  1640,  and  another  edition  hj  Charles  Y.,  and  added  to  Lower  Limousin, 

in  1640 ;  in  1762  a  transbOaon  of  the  first  26  the  title  of  capital  of  which  province  it  long 

chanters  was  made  and  published  by  Robert  disputed  with  Tulle  sod  Uzerche.  Near  Brivea- 

Kelhara.  la-Gaillarde  is  the  mined  chAteau  of  Beaufort, 

BRITTON,  Jomr,  an  Engluih  antiquary,  bom  afterward  called  Halemort^    noted  in  former 

at  Kiogton  St  Michael,  Wiltahire,  July  7, 1771,  times  as  the  retreat  of  the  nmitary  adventarers 

died  in  London,  Jan.  1, 1867.    He  was  4>pren-  called  the  Braban^ns.    Cardinal  Dabois  and 

ticed  to  a  London  wine  merchant^  with  whom  Gen«  Bran  were  bcm  here.    Pop.  of  the  arron- 

he  remained  6  years.    For  7  years  afterward  dissement,  116,869 ;  of  the  town,  9,036. 

he  straggled  with  severe  poverty,  eking  out  BRIXEN,  a  district  in  Tyrol,  pop.  220,000^ 

a  bare  existence  by  various  employments.    A  with  a  sub-district,  pop.  24,000,  and  a  town  of 

book  on  the  adventures  of  Pisarro,  which  he  the  same  name,  1,874  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 

wrote,  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Wheble,  pub-  flrontier  of  German  and  Italian  Tjrrol,  and  at  the 

lisher  of  the  *^  Sporting  Magorine,'^  who  em«  conflnence  of  the  rivers  Eisaoh  and  Riens.    Its 

ployed  him,  with  anou»er  person^  to  compile  position  is  strategeticaDy  very  important,  owing 

the  ^*  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,"  which  appeared  to  the  high  and  steep  monntains  on  each  side, 

in  1801,  and  sncoeeded  so  weQ,  that  the  authors  The  region  produces  cattle,  wine  (especially  red 

were  employed  to  compile  the  *'  Beauties"  of  all  wine),  nuity  mineral  waters,  and  iron  (there  are 

the  other  counties  of  England,  in  26  volumes,  ironand  steel  fact<Hies),  but  little  grain.  The  city 

His  taste  led  him  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  early  as  the  9th  century.    It  has 

published  the  1st  part  of  the  ^' Arohiteotural  been  the  reaidenoe  of  a  biahop  since  992.    The 
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OatlioUeooiinoil  of  1080,  which  pfonoinioedtliie  Kdge,  In  the  wotom  part  of  the  fbctner  Irtafte, 

removal  of  Pope  Gregoiy  VII.,  was  held  here,  ud  eatering  York  district  in  Boath  Caioliiie. 

In  the  peasants'  war  in  1525,  Brizen  was  oo-  It  then  takes  a  sootheily  course  throogh  a  rich 

capied  and  sacked.    In  1814,  the  district  and  and  hi^hlr  prodnctiye  tract  of  country,  covered 

the  town  reverted  to  Aostriik    In  the  vidnity  with  fields  of  maixe  and  cotton,  and  finallj 

cf  the  town  is  the  fort  of  Francis,  or  Franzens*  nnites  with  the  Salnda  to  fiorm  the  OoDgaree 

yeste,  erected  in  1845,  commanding  the  vaUey  river.    The  citj  of  Oohimhia  is  at  their  jnno* 

of  the  Eisach,  and  the  8  roads  firom  Germany,  tion. 

Italy,  and  Garinthia,  which  Join  at  Brizen.       BROADSIDE,  the  discharge  of  all  the  goas 

Pod.  of  the  town,  8,850.  on   one  side  of  a  vessel     A  veasel  fira  a 

BRIXHAM,  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  broadside  into,  or  ffives  a  broadside  to  another. 
England,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,       BROAD  TOP  MOUNTAIN,  a  trapezoidal 

25  miles  8.  of  Exeter,  is  celebrated  in  history  platean  of  aemi-bitominoiis  coal  measoies,  in 

as  the  landing  place  of  William  III.,  Nov.  5,  Hnntingdon  and  Bedford  ooonties,  Penn.    The 

1688,  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  highest  point  is  about  2,800  feet  above  Ae  aea. 

Hie  rock  on  which  he  first  set  foot  is  pointed  It  is  surrounded  by  a  red  shale  vallef,  and  an 

ont,  and  a  piece  of  it  was  presented  to  William  outside  ring  of  Devonian  rocks,  called  Tenrace, 

IV.,  when,  as  duke  of  Glarence,  he  visited  Banner,  and  Sidelong  mountains;  throoghtfais 

Brizbara  in  1828.  ring  are  several  gaps,  into  and  oat  of  whidi 

BRIZOUT,  or  Bnaour  dk  Basnkvilli,  a  fiowstheRaystownbranchof  the  Juniata,  hitf 

French  mechanician,  bom  at  Rouen,  Sept  7,  way  between  Bedford  ai^  Huntingdon.    The 

1749,  died  March  26, 1842.    His  father  had,  in  mountain  contains  2  principsl  coal  bafflna,  lyii^ 

1759,  invented  an  improved  machine  for  fine  parallel,  side  bv  Bid%  K«  25^  £.,  united  by  tbe 

^linnins;  this  invention  young  Brisout  perfect*  passage  of  the  lower  ooab  from  one  over  tiie 

ed,  but  lack  of  means  prevented  him  from  in-  principal  anticlinal  into  the  other,  and  eadi 

troducing  it  to  public  notice.     Entering  the  compounded  of  several  subordinate   {laralkl 

military  service  in  1779,  he  became  a  lieuten-  troughs.     This  isolated  double   coal  beam  ii 

ant,  and  in  1780  accompanied  Baron  de  Vio*  separated  from  the  bitmninous  coal  fields  cf  the 

m^nil  to  America.    In  1788  he  returned  to  Alleghany  mountain  upland,  with  an  interval  of 

France,  was  appointed  commissary,  made  sue-  25  miles,  by  the  great  lower  siloriaa  antidinsl 

cessful  experiments  with  his  invention,  and  axis  of  Morrison's  cove   and  Nitcany  valky 

erected   a  manufactory,  where  he  produced  It  is  therefore  not  in  the  prolongation  cf  tbe 

muslins  of  tbe  finest  texture.    He  received  a  Cumberland  basin,  but  in  the  syndinal  next 

pension  of  $400,  and  $4^000  for  2  machines  outside  of  thi&     It  contains  in  its  deepat 

which  he  sold  to  the  government    One  of  the  troughs  about  900  feet  of  coal  measures^  and 

machines  was  destroved  during  the  revdntion,  takes  in  the  Pittsboig  coal  bed,  with  one  of  the 

and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  his  duties  limestones  above  it    Two  principal  coal  beds 

as  commissary,  but  was  in  1798  accused  of  as-  of  the  lower  series,  the  Bamet  and  the  Cook, 

sisting  in  the  capture  of  some  boats  at  the  averaging  6  feet  thick,  are  worked.    Coal  was 

siege  of  Namur,  and  imprisoned.     Upon  his  mined  here  for  blacksmithing  near]y  60  yesn 

release  he  applied  to  the  government  for  relief^  ago.    The  Huntingd<m  and  Broad  Top  raSxosd 

andasumof  140,000,  for  me  establishment  of  a  was  completed  in  1856,   and  will  have  8 

manu&ctory  of  muslins,  was  awarded  to  him,  branohea,  each  5  or  6  milea  long^  up  the  S  val- 

but  was  never  pdd.  leys  which  drun  tiie  western  f  of  the  mountain 

BROACH.    SeeBABOAOB.  into  the  Juniata.    The  northernmost  or  Shaob'ii 

BROACH  TO,  in  navigation,  to  incline  sud-  Run  branch  is  completed,  and  all  the  minei 

denly  to  windward,  so   as  to  lay  the  sails  worked  in  1857  are  upon  it   Tbecoalisasenn- 

abaclc,  and  expose  the  vessel  to  the  danger  of  bituminous  steam  coal,  containin/r  from  12  to 

oversetting.  18  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  of  the  same 

BROAD  KOUlirrAIN,  the  highest  in  the  quatities  as  Cumberland  coaL 
antiiracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania;  a  pla-       BROCADE  (Span,  hrooado^  embroidered),  a 

teau  of  conglomerate  rode,  about  8  miles  wide,  fiibric  resemblinff  embroidered  sU^  fanmmj 

and  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  undulating  just  much  in  vogue  for  the  most  rich  and  cost^ 

enough  to  contain  8  shallow  coal  basins  inter*  dresses.     It  was  originally  made  entirely  of 

mediate  between  the  Pottsville  and  Mine  Hill  threads  of  gold   or  of  silver,  or  of  the  two 

on  the  south,  and  the  JCahoning  and  Shamotin  mixed.    Ornaments  of  flowers  and  foliage  were 

coal  fields  on  the  north.    The  extenrion  of  the  interwoven    and   raised   above  the    sorfiaoe 

Mine  Hill  railroad  now  crosses  it  by  continuous  of  the  cloth.     When  a  cheaper  material,  as 

steep  grades  on  its  southern  flank,  and  2  long  oik,  was  substituted  for  the  metallic  threads, 

inclined  planes  on  the  Ashland  t^e.    By  the  the  raised  ornaments  of  leaves  and  flowers  still 

completion  of  this  great  work  in  1858,  the  oontinoed  to  characterize  the  brocades.   Though 

Broad  Mountain  has  ceased  to  be  an  impassa-  still  regarded  as  elegant^  they  are  now  compar- 

ble  barrier  between  the  north-western  anthra-  atively  littie  in  use,  great  varieties  of  other 

cites  and  the  seaboard.  beautiful  fabrics  having  taken  their  place;  none 

BROAD  RIVER,  a  stream  of  North  and  of  which,  however,  exceed  than  in  beauty,  or 

South  Carolina,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  equal  them  in  durability. 
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BBOOATELLA  HABBLE,  a  nuroa  g^ven  to  officer.     During  hia  faneral  tlie  gons  of  the 

a  breociatod  marble  in  whioh  the  fragments  are  American  forts  were  fired  as  a  token  of  respect. 

<raiteemuB]L   (See  Buooia).  As  general]  j  used,  BBOOEEDEN,  Whxiam,  an  English  artist 

tne  term  is  iDooneeUy  implied  only  to  a  red«  and  inventor,  bom  in  Devonshire,  1767,  died 

dish  brecciated  marble  brought  to  this  conntrj  in  London,  1854,    He  was  the  discoverer  of  a 

firom  Spain.  method  by  which  plumbago  and  its  dost  Tpre- 

BBOOATELLE,  a  fabric  of  nlk  or  wool,  or  vionsly  thrown  away  as  valaeless)  were  treed 

of  both  materials  mixed,  used  for  npholstery.   It  firom  impurities,  and  re-solidified,  so  as  to  make 

is  Qgnally  of  rich  design,  requiring  the  greatest  a  superior  description  of  lead  pencils,  of  various 

care  in  its  wteaving.    It  is  soil  woven  in  Europe  degroes  of  hardness,  well  aaapted  for  artists* 

altogether  by  the  old-f)uhioned  hand>loom,  and  use.    Mr.  Brockeden  was  a  painter,  and  author 

one  yard  per  day  is  even  at  tiiis  time  consid-  of  the  *' Passes  of  the  Alps,"  with  over  100  folio 

ered  good  work.    At  Humphreysville,  Ck>nn.,  engravings  from  drawing  by  himself.    He  also 

the  manitfaotnre  has  been  introduced  with  the  produced  '^  Italy,  Olassical  and  Rcturesque '* 

use  of  power-looms,  with  which  it  is  stated  that  aoHo,  1842-'8),  and  "  Egypt  and  Nubia  "  (3  vols, 

a  girl  can  weave  0  yards  per  day  of  bett^  fabric  folio,  1846-^9). 

than  the  Oerman,  and  almost  equal  to  the  best  BBOOE^HAUS,  Fribdsioh  Abnold,  founder 

French  brocatelles.  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Brockhaus  in  Leipsic, 

BBOCOHI,  QiorAJStm  Battista,  an  Italian  Germany,  bom  at  Dortmund,  May  4, 1772,  died 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  born  at  Bassano  in  Leipsic,  Aug.  20, 1828.  He  was  educated  at 
in  Feb.  1772,  died  at  ^artoom  in  Sept  1826.  thegyronasiumof  his  native  town,  and  afterward 
In  1808,  his  valuable  researches  upon  iron  sent  into  a  merchant's  counting-room  at  DOssel- 
minee  and  metalliferous  mountains  procured  dorfl  In  1798  he  went  to  Leipsic  to  avail  himself 
him  the  office  of  inspector  of  mines  in  the  newly  of  the  superior  opportunities  which  that  city  of- 
established  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  he  pub-  fered  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He  devoted 
lished  a  work  on  the  structure  of  the  Apennine  himself  for  2  years  to  the  acauisition  of  scientific 
range,  with  an  aooount  of  the  fossils  of  its  stra-  knowledge  and  the  principal  modem  languages 
ta.  He  corrected  the  erroneous  view  of  Bries-  of  Europe.  In  1796  he  established  at  Dort- 
laky  who  supposed  Bome  to  occupy  the  site  of  mund  a  mercantile  house  for  the  sale  of  English 
an  extinct  volcano,  to  which  he  ascribed  the  manufiustures,  which  he  removed  to  Arnheim, 
tufa  acid  other  volcanic  materials  found  on  the  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1801,  and  to  Amster- 
7  hilla.  Brocchi,  on  the  other  hand,  satis&o-  dam  in  1802.  Although  he  managed  his  bus!- 
torily  showed  that  they  are  derived  either  from  ness  with  success,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  he 
Mont  Albano  or  Monte  (Hmino.  Both  of  these  abandoned  it  out  of  distaste  for  mercantile  pur- 
are  extinct  volcanoes,  the  first  12  miles,  the  suits  in  1604,  and  entered  into  the  book  trade 
other  still  further,  to  the  north  of  the  city.  In  at  Amsterdam.  A  periodical  (De  Ster^  the 
1828,  Brocchi  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  the  view  <^  ^Star")i  etarted  bv  Brockhaus,  1806,  in  the 
exploring  the  mineral  resources  of  that  country.  Dutch  tongue,  and  aevoted  to  politics  and  liter- 
He  received  a  commission  from  Mehemet  All  to  .ature,  was  suppressed  by  the  government  on 
examine  his  recent  oonquest  of  Sennaar,  but  account  of  its  advanced  opinions  in  political  and 
the  dimate  proved  too  much  for  his  con-  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Amsterdamseh 
stitntion.  Awmd-Jaumal  (^^  Amsterdam  Evening  Jour- 

BBOOOQU,  a  species  of  cabbage,  belonging  nal"),  whioh  succeeded  De  Ster^  did  not  live 

to  the  genus  brcmiea,  which  includes  the  whole  long.    The  confusion  into  which  Europe  was 

flftmily  of  cabbau^  savoys,  borecoles,  and  cauli-  thrown  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  unfavora- 

flowers,  but  dlnering  from  the  other  species  of  ble  to  literary  enterprisea,  and  after  the  annex- 

the  family  by  its  smaUer  seeds  and  the  tendency  ation  of  Holhind  to  the  IVench  empire  (1810), 

of  its  fiowers  to  press  together  into  fieshy  heads.  Brockhaus  gave  up  his  book  business,  returned 

It  most  nearly  resembles  the  caulifiower,  from  to  Germany,  and  re-opened  his  establishment  in 

which  it  differs  by  no  very  precise  character-  Altenburg  Q.811).    In  1818  the  firm  received 

istics.   The  broccoli  is  best  raised  by  sowing  the  tide  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus.    In  1808  Brock« 

the  seed  in  open  beds  and  transplanting  the  haus  had  purchased  the  copyright  of  the  Ger- 

plants  once  or  twice.    It  may  be  produced  man  Ctmversationa'Lexican^  which  had   been 

either  ia  spring,  summer, -or  autumn,  according  commenced  in  1790.  In  1809-UO  he  completed 

to  the  time  when  the  seed  ia  sown.    It  has  a  the  1st  edition  by  the  publication  of  2  supple- 

woody  stem,  and  may  be  propagated  not  only  mentary  volumes.    In  1812  he  began  to  publish 

by  seed,  but  by  cuttings  of  its  stem.    To  effect  the  2d  edition  of  this  work,  which  was  finish- 

the  latter  method,  let  a  portion  of  the  old  stem  ed  under  his  own  editorship.    It  was  favorably 

containinff  an  eye  or  a  bud,  after  being  well  received  and  had  an  extensive  sale.     Shortly 

dried  in  ue  sun,  be  dibbled  into  the  soil,  and  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  in  sight  of  the 

not  be  watered  till  it  shows  signs  of  growing,  enemy,  he  commenced  a  political  newspaper 

BROOK,  Isaac,  m^jor-general  in  the  Britisn  called    DeuUehe  BlAUer^  which   breathed   a 

army,  captured  Gen.  Hull  and  his  whole  army  at  patriotic  German  spirit.    This  journal  lasted 

Detroit,  Aug.   16,  1812.     He  was  afterward  from  Oct.    14,  1818,  until  May,   1816.     The 

killed  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  near  Kiaga-  peace  of  1815  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 

ra,  Oct  18.    He  was  a  brave  and  generous  firm  of  Brockhaus,  and  enabled  it  to  enter 
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upon  largo  Utenrj  iiiidertakiiiga,  idth  a  reip  derj  csUMiAmentB  connected  with  to  book 
enable  aaeurance  of  adequate  peonniary  re-  publishing  and  general  bookaelliiig  bosineBflL 
toma.  la  1817  the  baaine«  nad  incroaaed  About  400  persona  are  employed  in  the  difSsr^ 
to  aach  an  extent  that  Brookbaoa  thought  ent  departments.— Hkskahii,  the  8d  aon  of 
it  adviaable  to  remore  to  LeipeiO|  and  add  the  preceding,  bom  in  Amaterdam,  Jan.  26, 
a  printing  office  to  his  former  establish-  1808^  atndied  the  oriental  langoagea  at  Leipac^ 
ment  His  Otmcenatumi'LMie^n  ran  thoogfa  0  Gottingen,  and  Bonn.  The  langnagea  and  liter- 
editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  nomerons  oUier  atore  of  Hindostan  eq>eoiaUy  engaged  hia  at- 
pnblications  of  the  first  rank  raised  the  firm  to  tention ;  for  the  better  aoqoiaitlon  of  thia  branch 
a  position  in  Gennaa  literatnre  corresponding  ot  knowledge  he  took  up  his  resideiice  for  a  kng 
to  that  which  Dodslej.  Constable,  and  Marraj  time  in  Paris,  London^  and  OxSx±  In  18S9 
have  severallv  held  at  aifierent  times  in  Enxli^  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  sk 
literature.  Amongthe  more  important  publica-  the  university  of  Jena,  and  in  1841  at  Leip- 
tions  of  the  firm  may  be  mentioned  Ebert'a  aio.  In  1848  he  was  cidkd  to  the  chairof  Su^ 
AUfemeinsi  hiblioffraphuehm  Lexicon^  Yon  sorit  language  and  literatnre  in  the  latter  oni* 
Ranmer's  CfeickiehU  d$r  E6h&nUaii{fm^  and  varsity,  wluch  he  still  occnpiea* 
more  recently,  Bunsen's  translation  of  the  BR00KLE8B Y,  Riooardl  an  Engiiah  phyair 
Bible,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1868.  cian,  bom  of  a  Quaker  fiunily  at  Mmehead,  in 
A  perpetual  desire  to  introduce  into  Germany  a  Bomersetshire,  Aug.  11, 1723,  died  in  London, 
constitutional  public  life  and  a  free  press,  eimi-  Deo.  11, 1797.  He  studied  medicine  at  ££n- 
lar  to  those  of  JBngland,  brought  him  under  the  burgh,  and  subaequently  at  Leyden,  where  he 
ban  oftbe  reactionary  governments  of  Germany,  took  hia  doctor's  degree  in  1746.  In  1746 
especially  of  the  Pruanan  {[ovemment,  which,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  mortsility  of  horn- 
in  1821,  ordered  a  censorship  uoon  all  the  pub-  ed  cattle.  He  was  phyMciaa  €i  the  BritiA 
lications  of  Brockhaus,  which  lasted  until  his  forces  in  Germany  from  1768  to  1763,  and  pub- 
death. — ^The  firm  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus  was  ccm*  lished  hia  obaervationa  on  medical  hospitala  on 
tinned  by  the  2  sons  of  the  founder,  Fbixdsich  his  return.  His  means  being  aoinnented  by 
and  HaiNsxoa.  Under  their  auspices  the  Oon-  succeeding  to  his  patemal  estate  of  JSOOO  a  year, 
temUiaiU'Leancanf  which  was  the  comer-stone  and  his  armv  half-pay,  he  saw  a  great  desl  of 
of  the  fortunes  of  their  house,  has  passed  distinguished  company,  and  gave  fiuidsome  en- 
through  iU  7thj  8th,  9th,  and  lOth  (1861-'66)  tertainments.  In  1763,  when  John  Wilkes  waa 
editions,  to  which  3  cmnpanion  works  were  severely  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  be 
added  from  time  to  time,  namely,  the  Oawoemi^  was  attended  by  Dr.  Broddesby,  and  the  rspid- 
Utmt'Zexioan  der  neueUtn  ZeU  und  LUeratwr  ity  of  his  patient'a  recovery  is  said  to  havo 
(1832-^34),  the  ConvenatioM-Leaaean  d$r  06'  greatly  benefited  the  doctor^a  rinng  repiitatioQ» 
aenwart  (1838-*41),  and  the  €f€ffmmart  (184^  In  1766  he  was  elected  follow  oftbe  royal  sod- 
%6).  In  1857  the  firm  commenced  a  4th  anp*  ety,  which,  at  his  suggestion,  founded  a  profes- 
plementary  work  of  this  character,  called  Dt^  sorship  of  chemistry  at  the  royal  mifitary 
9er6  Zeit^  Jahrhueh  Mum  C&nn&natiani'Leaoieon^  academy  of  Woolwich.  For  ov^  40  years  be 
the  first  issueappearing  in  Jan.  1857,  and  the  16th  waa  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading  etates- 
in  March,  1858,  and  to  be  continued  in  monthly  men,  authors,  artists,  and  other  penons  of  in- 
issues.  The  SyMtematUehe  Bildcr-AUaM  turn  teUectual  note  and  mark  in  Londmi.  He  at- 
(hwoencUwm-Lwicon  was  published  between  tended  on  Dr.  Johnson  for  many  jears  without 
1844  and  1861.  In  1864-^66  an  abridgment  of  fee.  When  it  was  proposed  that  Johnson  should 
the  10th  edition  of  the  Cowoer$ati(m^Lesioon«^  visit  the  continent,  in  the  hope  that  a  milder 
peered  in  4  volumes  (the  KUineret  Broekhau^"  climate  might  relieve  him,  and  want  of  means 
9ckM  Cawoenatiotu-Leaneon),  The  '^Enjbyolo-  was  mentiooed  as  a  reason  why  the  Journey 
pflodia  Americana,'^  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lie-  was  to  be  abandoned,  Brooklesby  offiared  to  set- 
ber  (Philadelphia,  1829-'8d),  was  based  upon  He  on  him  £100  for  life, 
the  7th  edition  of  Brockhaus,  and  an  ifng*  BROOEPORT,  a  village  in  the  townahip  of 
lish  translation  of  the  10th  edition  is  annonnc-  Sweden,  in  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y. ;  wp,  2,148.  It 
ed  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  is  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  on  the  Rochester  and 
(1857).  Amouff  the  most  notable  periodiod  Lockport  railroad,  and  containa,  beside  several 
{publications  of  this  firm  are  the  continua-  churches,  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  a  pump 
tion,   since   1882,  of  the  AUgemeine  Bncy»  manufactonr. 

hlopddU  der  Winen»chaften  und  KHmte,  by  BROCK  YILLE,  a  presperoua  town  in  Leeds 

Ersch    and    Gruber ;    the  ffennig-Magann ;  CO.,  Canada  West,  and  shire  town  of  the  united 

the  Leipgiger  Allgemeins  Zeitung^  commenced  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville^    It  is  a  port  of 

in   1837,   the   Ikutiche  AUgmneine  Zeitung^  entry,  and,  with  the  township  of  Eliabetntown, 

since  1843,  and  the  Ldpziger  lUuitrirU  Zeir  sends  1  member  to  the  legislative  sssembly.  In 

tung^  since  Jan.  2, 1868.   Their  trade  catalogue  addition  to  a  number  of  large  stores,  founderies, 

in  1851  consisted  of  1,600  works.     In  1860  machine  shops^  tanneries,  factories,  and  nulla  of 

Friedrich  Brockhaus  retired  from  business,  and  various  kinds,  it  containa  2  newspaper  offices, 

Heinrich  has  since  constituted  alone  the  firm  of  and  agencies  of  several  banka  and  insurance 

F.  A.  Brockhaus.    The  firm  of  F.  A.  Brock-  companies.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

haus  has  printing,  binding,  and  aJso  type  foun*  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  fiK>t  of  the  Thousand  isl- 
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ands.  A  steam  ferry-boat  plieBevoy  half  hoar,  to  those  governments.    He  returned  to  Kew 

during  sammer,  between  this  place  and  Morris-  York  in  the  summer  of  1844,  and  afber  a  careful 

towDf  in  the  state  of  New  York.    The  Grand  examination  of  the  collection,  Mr.  Bancrofb 

Trunk  railway  passes  tiirooffh  the  N.  part  of  the  pronounced  that "  the  ship  in  which  he  returned 

town,  and  has  a  station  and  locomotive-engine  was  more  richly  freighted  with  new  materials 

buildmghere.    The  Brockyille  and  Ottawa  rail-  for  American  history  than  any  that  had  ever 

way,  from  the  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  through  crossed  the  Atlantic.^'   Mr.  Brodhead  took  ocoa- 

the  town,  to  Pembroke,  on  the  Ottawa,  is  in  sion  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  of  his 

course  of  construction.    Pop.  in  1858,  about  enterprise  in  an  address  before  the  New  York 

5,000.  historical  society,  Nov.  20, 1844.    He  deposited 

BBODERIP,  Wdxujc  John,  an  English  nat-  his  collection  in  the  secretary  of  staters  office, 

uralist,  bom  at  Bristol,  took  his  d^pree  at  and  made  his  final  report  as  agent,  in  February, 

Oriel  college,  Oxford,  was  csUed  to  the  bar  in  1845.    All  these  documents  were  ordered  to  be 

1817,  edited  a  legal  work  on  sewers  and  pub-  published  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  March 

lished  8  volumes  of  law  reports.    He  was  ap-  80, 1849.    On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bancroft 

pointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  police  ma^  as  minister  to  England  in  1846,  Mr.  Brodhead 

trate  for  a  metropolitan  district,  which  position  was  made  secretary  of  legation,  and  remained 

he  retained  for  84   years.     He   contributed  at  London  until  1849.    He  now  set  serioudy 

largely  to  the  ^*  Penny  Oyclopesdia,'*  and  the  at  work  upon  his  **  History  of  the  State  of  New 

maior  part  of  the  coological  department  of  the  York,"  the  first  volume  of  which,  containing 

^^  English  GyclopsBdia"  is  his  work.    He  is  the  the  period  under  the  government  of  the  Dutcl^ 

author  of  many  essays  in  the  '*  Quarteriv  Re-  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1858.    In  the  same 

Tiew*'  on  subjects  of  natural  history.    He  has  year  he  was  appointed  navid  officer  of  the  port 

also  written  ^*  Zoological  Recreations  "  ^Lond.  of  New  York,  which  poet  he  held  till  1857.    He 

1847),  and  "  Leaves  firom  the  Note-Book  of  a  is  still  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  history. 

Naturalist"  (1852).  BRODJE,  Sib  Bbnjamih  Ooluks,  an  English 

BRODHEAD^AOOB,  DJ).,  an  American  der-  surgeon,  born  at  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  in  1788. 

fyman,  bom  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1782,  died  He  was  educated  at  the  me  school  of  Greet 
une  5,  1855.  He  gradual  at  Union  college  Windmill  street  London,  and  at  St.  Oeorge's 
in  1801 ;  in  1804  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  hospital,  under  Sir  Everard  Home,  whose  sno- 
Beformed  Dutch  church  at  RhinebeclL  and  in  cesser  he  became  in  1808,  first  as  assistant  sur- 
1809  in  the  collegiate  church  at  New  York.  In  geon  and  afterward  as  surgeon.  In  1811  he 
1818  he  established  the  first  Dutch  church  in  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  royd  soci- 
Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  ety,  the  highest  prize  in  its  gift,  for  his  physi- 
1826  to  the  church  in  Broome  street,  removed  to  ological  papers  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Trausac* 
Baugerties  in  1887,  and  to  Brooklyn  in  1841.  He  tions."  From  that  time  forward,  the  career  of 
relinquished  his  pastoral  labors  in  1847»  Brodie  has  been  one  continuous  series  of  pro- 
BRODHEAD,  John  Rombtn,  son  of  the  fessional  successes.  From  1819  to  1823  he  was 
preceding,  an  American  politician  and  histo-  professorof  anatomy  at  the  royal  college  of  sur- 
rian,  bom  in  Philadelphia  Jan«  2,  1814,  gra-  geons.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Astley  Ck>oper,  in 
duated  at  Rutgers  college  in  1881,  and  was  1827,  he  became  first  surgeon  to  the  queen.  In 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885.  He  practised  1834  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  has  since 
law  for  2  years  in  New  York,  after  which  then  been  appointed  professor  of  the  medico- 
he  removed  to  Sangerties  and  devoted  him-  chirurgical  society;  vice-president  and  president 
self  to  the  study  of  American  histoiy.  In  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons :  member  of 
1889  he  went  to  Holland  and  was  attached  to  the  council  of  the  royal  society ;  and  correspond- 
the  United  States  leoation  at  the  Hague.  The  ing  member  of  the  institute  of  France.  The 
legislature  of  New  York  having  passed  an  acL  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1850 
Hay  2, 1839,  to  appoint  an  agent  to  procure  ana  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  Sur  Bei\jamin 
transcribe  original  documents  referring  to  the  has  suggested  important  improvements  in  many 
history  of  the  state,  he  was  commissioned  under  kinds  of  surgical  instruments,  and  in  numerous 
the  act  by  Gov.  Seward,  in  the  spring  of  184L  cases  substituted  simple  and  less  violent  methods 
The  3  following  years  were  spent  bv  him  in  of  surgical  operation.  Beside  his  more  iin- 
searching  the  archives  of  Holland,  England,  and  portent  works  on  the  affections  of  the  urinary 
France,  which  were  liberally  opened  to  his  organs,  and  diseases  of  the  Joints,  he  baa 
examination,  for  papers  which  might  serve  to  published  numerous  articles  In  tlie  medical 
illustrate  the  history  of  New  York,  and  complete  journals,  and  a  series  of  remarkable  physiological 
the  records  of  the  state  at  Albany.  As  the  result  papers  on  the  action  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the 
of  his  labors  he  obtidned  a  collection  of  more  than  production  of  animal  heat.  The  latter  were  pub- 
5,000  separate  papers,  many  of  them  previously  liBhed  in  the  '^  Philosophical  Transactions"  from 
unknown  to  the  historian.  From  Holland  16  1810  to  1812.  The  published  works  of  Brodie 
volumes  were  procured,  from  England  47,  and  are:  **  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 
from  France  17,  comprising  the  reports  and  cor-  Organs,"  last  edition,  Lond.  1849 ;  *^  Ohserva- 
respondenoe  of  home  and  colonial  authorities  tions,  Pathological  and  Surgical,  on  Diseases  of 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  in  this  the  Joints,"  5th  edition  in  8vo.,  Lond.  1851 ; 
country  which|  at  different  times,  have  belonged  ^  Physiological  Booearohea  collected  and  repub- 
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Bdied  frcnn  the  FhOoBophioal  ThmsaetSoBa,"  lion  at  a  aaliMqiieiit  period  sared  lum  Iram 

Lond.  1851 ;   "^  Phjaiologioal  Inquiries,"  1854^  capital  panialimeiit  for  having  acted  as  a  se^ 

(8d  edition,  1856).  ond  in  a  dueL    After  the  peaee  of  RTswiok  in 

BRODT,  a  town   in  Galioia,  in  the  cirole  1697,  he  obtained  his  diecdiaKe  from  tbeanoy, 

of  ZlocEow,  goTomment  of  Lemberg^  nnder  and,  retiriog  to  AmsteioTeD,  he  paned  the  rest 

the  swaj  of  Austria,  alUiongh  the  private  prop-  of  his  dajs  in  literary  labor.    Bm  edition  of 

erty  of  the  ooonts  Potocki.   It  is  an  important  P^opertins  ^pearod  at  Amsterdam  in  1708,  sod 

commercial  focus,  not  only  for  Galida,  Moldavia,  his  Tibollos  m  1708. 

Wallachia,  Turkey,  and  (yermany,  bat  also  for  the  BROGIJE,  or  Bbooiia,  the  name  of  a  fmuly 

adjoining  empire  of  Russia.     Its  population  originally  from  Piedmont,  established  in  Fi-sDos 

amonnts  to  40,000,  principally  Jews.    In  1779  toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentnrj.— Yio- 

it  was  established  by  Austria  as  a  free  port  tob  Fban^oib,  2d  duke  de  Bro^^e,  bora  Oct  11^ 

It  is  dirty,  and  badly  built,  with  the  exoep-  17l8,diedinl804,atMtinBter,waBalieriteDmt- 

tion  of  the   Potocki   palace,   a  great   syna-  general  during  the  7  years'  war,  routed  the 

gogue.  and  several  churches.    It  is  the  seat  rrusaians  at  the  battle  of  Bergfaen,  was  cmted 

of  an  Imperial  adminiBtrative  board  for  the  dis-  a  prince  of  the  German  empire  hj  fnm 

trict,  ana  of  a  ooumeroial  tribunal,  has  a  supe*  I.,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  matshal  of 

rior  school  for  the  Jews,  and  3  for  Christians.  France,  in  1759,  and  became  minister  of  vir 

The  commercial  connection  of  Brody  is  princi-  in  1789.    In  1792  he  led  a  body  of  Freoch 

pally  with  Leipuc,  and  more  than  40  great,  and  SnUgriif  who   invaded   Ghampagae.— Guuia 

about  200  smaUer  houses,  diiefly  Jewish,  monop-  V iotob,  prince  de  Bro^ie,  son  of  the  preoediiig, 

oliEe  the  trade.    Two  great  annual  fiiirs  are  bom  in  1757  at  Pariai,  ^ed  June  27, 1794,  ob 

held,  and  the  transaoldons  amount  to  about  $20,-  the  scaffold.     He  waa  dected  defmtj  to  the 

000,000  yearly.    The  traffic  is  in  grain,  horses,  states-general,  gave  evidence  of  liberal  ofnuioB^ 

oatUe,  tallow,  hides,  fhrs,  leather,  wax,  honey,  and  was  for  a  while  president  of  the  eonstitoeat 

dried  fruits,  colonial   products,  ironmongery,  assembly.    Gn  the  expiration  of  bis  term,  be 

jewelry,  wines,  porcelain,  Ac.  It  also  has  ezten-  reentered  the  military  aervice,  and  was  aeota 

aive  tanneries  and  linen  Victories.  The  mercan-  brigadier^general  to  the  anny  on  the  Bfaiae. 

tile  houses  in  Brody  give  drafts  on  all  the  After  the  10th  August^  1792,  he  refused  to  obej 

exchangee  of  Europe.     The  nobility  of  the  the  decree  of  the  I^palative  assembly  nqwod- 

a^joining  Russian  provinces  are  about  to  con«  log  the  power  of  the  king ;  was  arraigned  b^ 

nect   Brody  by  a  railroad   built  by  private  fore  the  revolntionary  tribunal,  and  exeeated- 

enterprise  with  the  city  of  Kiev,  the  river  Aohillb  LtoNOS  Yioros  Chablhs  duke  o^  son 

Dnieper,  and  the  great  Russian  net  of  railroads,  of  the  preceding,  a  Frendh  statesman,  born  in 

From  May  8  to  Oct  7, 1849,  Brody  was  occupied  Paris,  14  ov.  88, 1786.    He  was  only  9  jean  oU 

by  Russian  troops.    Aug.  17  of  the  same  year  when  his  fiither  was  beheaded,  but  be  fbosd  ft 

the  town  was  desolated  by  a  great  fire.  protector  in  his  moth^^a  2d  husband,  M.  <i'A> 

BRODZINSKI,  KAznaBRZ,  a  modem  Polish  genson,  who  brought  him  np  with  patenial  cire. 

aoldier  and  poet,  bom  in  1791,  at  Krolowko,  in  xonng  De  Broglie  gained  tiie  regard  of  TaDey* 

the  south  of  Poland,  died  in  Dresden  in  1836.  rand,  who,  in  1814,  presented  his  name^ap* 

In  1809  he  entered  the  military  service  of  his  pointment  to  the  new  chamber  of  peers.  D^ 

oonntry,  and  fought  against  the  Austrians;  in  ing  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  elecied  officer  la 

1812  he  was  employed  against  the  Russians,  and  the  national  guards.    He  married  at  Legbon, 

participated  in  the  campaign  of  1818.  in  Oer-  Feb.  16, 1816,  the  daughter  (^  Madame  deStaa 

many,  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  Subsequent  to  the  2d  restoration,  he  reaomedtu 

of  Leipsic.    When  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  titie  of  duke,  instead  of  that  <rf  prince,  prtn- 

the  university  of  Warsaw  were  established,  he  ouslyusedin  nis&mily.    Atthetnalof  Msrsiw 

became  professor  of  aesthetics  and  literature.  Ney  he  used  every  effort  to  save  bia  M^  ^ 

His  poetical  productions  are  distinguished  for  1822,  he  denounced  the  ehive  trade;  aod  after 

their  suavity,  and  their  fidelity  to  nature  and  the  revolution  of  July,  he  succeeded  as  minis^ 

the  national  lifei  reproducing  the  songs,  ideas,  in  concluding  a  convention  on  tiie  right  of  aear^ 

and  mannera  of  the  villagera  and  peasantry,  by  which  he  hoped  to  suppress  that  trade,  ae 

He  excelled  also  as  a  translator,  and  introduced  was  appointed  minister  of  public  iostroction, 

Scott's  masterpieces  into  the  literature  of  Poland,  and  preddent  of  the  council  of  stat^  ^^-  ^^ 

Brodrinski  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  re--  1830,  but  80<hi  disagreed  with  bis  <»^J^ 

invigorate   Polish   poetry  from   the  national  and  resigned.    Oct.  11, 1882j  he  reentered  m 

sources,  instead  of  imitatmg  Latin  and  French  cabinet  as  minister  of  foreign  affiun,  vn^^ 

models,  which  was  the  eastern  up  to  his  time.  Marshal  Soult,  with  Gniaot  and  Thiers  ^ms 

BROEKHUISEN,  Jaw  vaw,  a  Dutch  soldier  colleagues.    Having  been  defeated  on  a  qM6u«» 

and  literary  man,  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1649,  of  in&mnity  to  the  United  States,  he  retirw, 

died  in  1707.    He  was  apprantieed  to  an  apothe-  April  4, 1884.    In  1849,  he  was  «Je«^.^^ 

cary,  but  became  a  soldier,  and  served  through  legislative  assembly  by  Ihe  departmeDt  oi  *^ 

the  campaign  of  1672,  and  afterward  accompa-  and  figured  among  the  leaders  of  the  oonsew 

nied  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fieet  under  tive  party.    In  1860,  he  repaired  to  ^^^.^ 

De  Ruyter.    On  returning  to  Holland  he  be-  a  visit  to  Louis  Philippe.    He  protested  ag«^ 

came  aoquamted  with  Grmvius,  whose  media-  the  otnip  <r^M  of  Dec  2, 1861,  was  for  a  sMn 
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time  under  arreet,  and  afterward  went  to  Lon*  dron.    He  appeared  with  the  Shannon  alone 

don.    On  hisretomtoFrancein  1852,  he  refused  off  the  harbor  of  Boston,  immediatelj  after 

to  take  the  oatn  on  the  oonatitation.  and  tendered  O^t  Lawrence  had  been  promoted  to  the 

hia  resignation  as  a  member  of  tne  oounoil  of  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  lying 

the  department  of  £nre«    In  1856  he  was  made  in  that  harbor,  as  a  reward  for  lus  late  victori- 

a  member  of  the  French  academy.  ons  cruise  in  the  Hornet.    He  sent  a  letter  to 

BBOGNY,  JxAH  AixABMBT,  a  carnal  of  Lawrence,  challenging  him  to  an  engagement| 

Borne,  born  1942,  at  Brogny,  near  Annecy,  in  who,  however,  deeming  his  appearance  a  chal- 

6aYoy,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  16, 1426.    Although  lenge,  had  ordered  the  Chesapeake  to  lift  her 

he  was  a  swineherd  hi  his  youth,  he  attiuned  by  anchors  before  the  letter  reached  its  destination, 

his  learning  and  virtnes  a  position  of  great  in-  The  Chesapeake  was  badly  manned,  equipped, 

flnence  and  eminence  in  the  church.    He  was  and  officered,  the  crew  being  to  a  large  extent 

saccessively  made  bishop  of  Yiviers,  of  OstiiH  foreign   mercenaries  murmuring  about   their 

archbishop  of  Aries,  and  bishop  of  €reneya,  ana  prize  money,  the  ship  being  one  of  the  worst 

finally  carainal  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  In  the  navy,  the  first  lieutenant  being  sick  on 

Rome.    During  the  great  schism  which  divided  shore,  and  tne  posts  of  2  others  being  filled  by 

the  church  for  more  than  40  years,  Brogny  do-  mid^ipmen.     Yet  the  ardor  of  Lawrence  ad* 

voted  himself  to  the  work  of  condHation.    The  mitted  of  no  hesitation.     The  action  began 

council  of  Constance  being  called  for  that  pur-  June  1, 1818,  at  5  o^dock  p.  m.,  in  sight  of  the 

pose  by  John  XXTH.  and  the  emperor  Sigis-  shore  lined  with  spectators,  and  within   15 

mund;  the  former  was  deposed  at  the  6th  ses-  minutes  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded  and 

non,  ^?ter  which  Bn^y  presided  as  senior  car-  his  ship  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.    This 

dineluntU  the  41st,  when  Cardinal  Colonnawaa  victory,  coming  after  numerous  reverses,  was 

elected  pope,  Nov.  14^  1417,  chiefly  through  eztrava^ntly  applauded  in  England,  and  Capt 

Brogny's  influence,  under  the  name  of  Martin  Broke  was  immediately  raised  to  the  dignity  of 

v.,  and  the  holy  see  was  once  more  established  baronet,  and  made  kmght  commander  of  the 

at  Rome.    As  president  of  Uie  ooundl  of  Con-  bath.    ^^  ^^ 

stance,  he  had  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  BROKEN  WIND,  a  terrible  and  incurable 

death  upon  Huss,  to  whom  he  had  shown  great  disease  of  the  lungs  of  the  horse,  incapacitating 

kindness  during  the  trial,  having  visited  him  him  from  all  violent  and  rapid  exertion.    It  is^ 

several  times  in  his  prison^  and  exhorted  him,  immediately  recognizable  by  the   manner  of' 

but  in  vain,  to  save  his  life  by  recantins  his  breathing.     The  inspiration  is  performed  in 

creed.     The  cardinal  was  the  founder  of  the  somewhat  less  than  the  natural  time,  but  with  an 

hospital  of  Annecy,  and  of  the  college  of  St  increased  degree  of  labor,  but  the  expiration 

Nicolas  at  Avignon^  and  of  many  other  useM  has  a  peculiar  difficulty  accompanying  it.    It  is 

and  charitable  institutions.  accomplished  bv  a  double  effort,  in  the  first  of 

BROGUE.  In  former  times,  the  Irish  and  which,  as  Mr.  Blaine  has  well  explained  it,  *^  the 
Scotch  wore  a  sort  of  dog  or  shoe  made  of  un-  usual  set  of  muscles  operate ;  and  in  the  other, 
tanned  skin,  and  called  the  brogue  or  brogan.  the  auxiliary  muscles,  particularly  the  abdomi- 
This  article  of  dress  fell  into  disuse  early  in  the  nal,  are  put  on  the  stretch,  to  complete  the  ex- 
15th  century,  and  the  substitute  was  made  of  pulsion  more  perfectly;  and  that  being  done,' 
tanned  leather,  with  thick  soles,  freely  studded  the  fiank  falls,  or  the  abdominal  muscles  relax 
with  large-headed  nails,  which  took  the  name  with  a  kind  of  jerk  or  spasm.''  Broken  wind 
of  the  article  they  supplanted.  These  brogues  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cough — ^a  cough 
or  brogans  continue  to  be  worn  in  Ireland,  and  perfectly  characteristic,  and  by  which  the  horse- 
are  strong,  cumbrous,  and  heavy.  By  a  natural  man  would,  in  the  darx,  detect  the  existence  of 
process  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  the  disease.  It  is  short,  seemingly  cut  short, 
wearers  of  the  brogue  pronounced  the  English  grunting,  and  followed  by  wheezing.  Broken 
language,  caused  that  peculiar  pronuncialion  to  wind  is  believed  to  be  hereditary,  and  in  some 
be  universally  known  as  the  brogue,  and  the  degree  consequent  on  malformation,  on  a  narrow 
application  of  this  term  is  limited  almost  ex-  chest,  a  fragile  membrane,  and  a  predisposition 
clusively  to  the  Irish.  to  inflammatory  diseases  which  end  in  broken 

BROKE,  Sm  Phxup  Bowbs  Ysrb,  a  British  wind.  Horses  which  are  greedy  feeders,  and 
admiral,  the  commander  of  the  Shannon,  which  distend  the  stomach  with  h^ge  quantities  of  in- 
captured  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  off  nutritiousfood,of  which  they  do  not  readily  ^t 
Boston  harbor,  in  1818,  bom  Sept  9, 1776,  died  rid,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  broken  wind ;  which 
in  Snffolkshire  in  1840.  He  was  educated  at  mav  also  be  produced  by  giving  a  horse  a  rapid 
the  royal  academy  in  Portsmouth,  Mitwed  the  ana  severe  gallop,  on  a  ftill  stomach,  even 
navy  in  1792,  served  in  the  wars  between  where  there  may  nave  been  no  chronic  affec- 
Franee  and  England,  and  was  in  command  of  tions  in  operation  beforehand,  paving  the  way 
the  Shannon  protecting  the  whale  fishery  in  the  for  that  result  When  a  horse  is  once  thor- 
Greenland  seas,  when  in  1812  war  was  declared  oughly  broken-winded,  there  is  no  possible 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  cure;  for,  the  structure  of  the  lungs  being 
He  was  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  blockade  broken  down,  no  medicine  or  medical  skill  can 
the  American  ports,  but  our  navy  did  not  con-  repair  the  damage.  The  evil,  however,  may  be 
centrate  itself  so  as  to  engage  his  united  squad-  p^iated.    The  food  given  should  be  the  most 

YOL.  111.^6 
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nntritiocUy  and  tluit  which  will  lie  in  the  BmaUest  ia  meant  the  selling  of  stocks  of  which  neither 
compass.  Good  oats,  little  hay,  no  chafL  Green  the  broker  nor  Lis  principal  has  the  actual  own- 
food  is  particolarlj  beneficiai,  and  carrots  yet  ership  at  the  time  of  such  sal^  is  prohibited, 
more  so,  as  they  appear,  apart  from  their  natri-  Wagers  npon  stocks,  that  is,  the  nommal  boying 
tioas  and  sanative  character,  to  have  a  direct  or  selling  of  stocks  deHvershle  at  a  future  time, 
effect  on  the  respiratory  organs.  There  are  with  the  nnderstaoding  that  nothing  more  is  to 
certain  remedies  by  which,  for  a  few  days,  a  be  done  than  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
broken- winded  horse  may  be  made  to  appear  price  agreed  and  the  market  price  at  the  time 
sound ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  are  not  named,  are  declared  iUegaL  In  the  state  (tf 
inserted  here,  as  they  can  be  of  no  possible  New  York,  the  rate  of  brokerage  is  fixed  by 
utility,  and  onlv  serve  to  administer  to  fraud.  law  for  procuring  or  renewiiu;  loans.  The  bosi- 
BROKER  (Lat  ahrocator^  perhaps  from  the  ness  of  pawnbrokers  is  in  large  dties  usually 
Bazon  dbroeeanf  to  break  up,  from  which  is  regulated  by  the  municipal  authorities.  It  is  a 
derived  abrauchment^  the  breaking  up  soods  or  general  provision  that  a  larger  interest  than  the 
selling  at  retaiL  8ee  BurriU^s  ^^Lawl)iction«  ordinary  legal  rate  may  be  taken  on  loans  by 
ary").    The  early  use  of  this  term  deeognated  a  pawnbrokers. 

retailer  of  goods,  generallv  supposed  to  belong  BROMBERG,  a  government  of  the  province 

to  another  person,  and  thence  applied  to  any  of  Posen,  Frusta;  area  4,547  sq.  m^  .embrac- 

one  making  a  bargain  as  the  agent  of  another  for  ingf  9  circles,  64  towns,  and  1,302  villages ;  pop. 

the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods.    The  distinotive  470,000,  of  whom  ^  are  Catholics,  ^  Protes- 

charaoter  of  a  broker  was  that  he  acted  in  the  tants,  and  -fw  Jews.    The  soil  is  sandy,  the  sur- 

behalf  of  another,  and  in  his  name ;  at  lesst,  Uo&  is  lev^  and  mosdy  covered  with  woods, 

when  the  oontract  came  to  be  consummated,  and  the  agricultural  productions  are  insignifi- 

the  name  of  the  principal  was  in  the  ordinaiy  cant    The  circle  of  Bromberg  has  60,000  in- 

oonrse  disclosed.    It  was  a  further  incident  of  habitants^  and  the  capital,  of  the  same  name, , 

a  broker^s  employment  that  he  did  not  have  on  the  nver  Brahe,  14,420.    The  latter  has  a 

possession  of  the  goods  sold,  nor  receive  posses-  gymnasium  and  normal  schools,  a  number  of 

sion  of  the  goods  purchased,  in  which  respect  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  stufi^,  lesth- 

he  differed  from  a  factor.    And  these  prin-  er,  sugar,  chicory,  Prussian  blue,  dec    A  rul- 

ciples  stiU  apply.    But  the  office  of  broker  has  way  connects  the  town  with  Berlin,  Poeen,  and 

been  vastly  extended  by  the  increasiDg  exi-  other  cities.    There  are  1  Protestant  and  3 

gencies  of  commercial  business.    The  principal  Oatholio   churches,  2  convents,  and  a  syna- 

dasses  are  bill  brokers,  whose  employment  is  to  gogue.     The   Grerman    Oatholio    oommnoitj, 

buy  and  sell  notes  and  bills  of  ezchaoffe;  stock  which  was  formed  here  in  1845,  returned  to 

brokers,  who  deal  in  stocks  of  moneyed  corpora-  Protestantism  in  1852.    The  Bromberg  csnal 

tions  and  other  securities;  insurance  brokersi  unites  the  rivers  Brahe  and  Netze,  am  thus 

who  are  agents  for  procuring  insurance  on  ves-  opens  a  water   communication  between  the 

sels  and  against  firo;  and  real  estate  brokers,  Vistula  and  the  Oder  and  Elbe. 

whose  business  is  to  buy  and  sell  lands,  and  ob-  BROME,  RiftiiAJEtn,  English  dramatist,  died 

tain  loans  or  put  out  money  upon  mortgage  seen-  1652.    He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Oharies  L,  snd 

rity.  Pawnbrokers  do  not  come  within  the  strict  was   contemporary   with  Decker,  Ford,  snd 

definition,  as  they  usually  do  budnees  on  their  Shirley.    He  was  orinnally  a  menial  servant  to 

own  account,  that  is,  make  loans  upon  the  pledge  BenJonson.    The  ^^l^orthem  Lass,"  the  first 

of  personal  property  deposited  with  them;  but  of  15  comedies   which   he  wrote,  obtained 

they  may  also  use  the  money  of  other  persons  Jonson's  commendation.     Brome  joined  with 

for  such  investments,  which  would  constitute  Thomas  Hey  wood  in  writing  the  ^  Lancsshire 

agents,  but  not  necessarily  brokers.  So  exchange  Witches,"  and  2  other  plays.  S:>on  after  his  death 

brokers,  who  buy  and  sell  uncurrent  money,  or  his  plays  were  collected  and  published  by  Aijex- 

exchange  different  kinds  of  currency,  although  andeb  Bboms  (bom  1620,  died  1666),  who, 

they  may  use  frmds  placed  in  their  hands  for  though  a  namesake,  was  no  relation,  and  wrote 

that  purpose,  are,  as  respects  their  principals,  satirical  songs  and  epigrams  on  the  loyalist  side, 

rather  agents  than  brokers;  for  although  a  broker  during  the  protectorate,  as  well  as  a  comedy 

is  an  agent,  yet  an  agent  is  not  necessarily  a  and  a  translation  of  Horace, 

broker.    Ship  brokers  deal  in  the  purchasing  BROMFIELD,  Johi?,  an  American  merehanty 

and  selling  of  vessels,  and  procuring  freights,  bom  in  Newburyport,  April  11, 1779,  died  in 

In  the  city  of  London  it  is  required  that  brokers  Boston,  Dec.  8,  1849.    He  acquired  his  fortune 

should  have  a  license  from  the  mayor  and  al-  first  as  European  agent  for  Ajn^can  merean- 

dermen,  and  ^ve  bonds  for  the  proper  discharge  tile  houses,  then  by  engaging  for  a  year  in  busi- 

of  their  duties.     In  other  liu'ge  commercial  ness  in  Oanton,  and  anerward  by  investments 

towns  of  Europe  a  license  is  generally  necessary  of  his  capital  in  Boston,  where  he  redded  dur^ 

for  brokers  dealing  in  stocks,  money  exchanges,  ing  the  latter  part  of  his  life.    In  1845  he  be- 

insurance,  loans  upon  pledges,  &o.    In  the  Unit-  stowed  upon  the  Boston  Athenaium  a  gift  of 

ed  States  neither  license  nor  security  is  required,  $25,000,  and  at  his  death  he  left  munificent  be- 

except  as  to  pawnbrokers;  but  certain  regula-  quests  to  several  charitable  institutions, 

tions  are  prescribed  bylaw  in  reroect  to  certiun  BROMFIEID,  William,  an  English  surgeon, 

branches  of  business.    Stock-Jobbing,  by  which  bom  at  London  in  1712,  died  in  1792.    He  was 
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one  of  tbe  fonnders  of  the  Look  hospital,  and  the  application  of  the  iodine,  being  wet  with 
the  first  snrgeon  of  that  institntion.  In  1761  the  aqneons  solution  made  very  weak. — ^Oom- 
he  formed  one  of  the  saite  who  conducted  the  mercial  bromine  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with 
princess  of  Mecklenburg,  the  fbture  queen  of  chlorine,  iodine,  water,  and  carbon,  the  last  in 
George  UL,  to  London.  He  was  the  inventor  the  form  of  the  binary  compound  bromide  of 
of  the  tmtaeulumj  and  the  autiior  of  several  carbon,  an  aromatic,  colorless,  oily  liquid  left 
surgical  treatises.  after  distilling  Uie  bromine ;  it  sometimes 
BBOMINE  (Gr.  /3pa>/ior,  fetid  smell),  an  ele-  amounts  to  6  or  8  per  cent.  Chlorine  is  made 
mentary  substance  extracted  from  the  bittern,  use  of  to  detect  the  presence  of  bromine  and  to 
or  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  works,  the  residue  separate  it  from  its  combinations  with  magne- 
after  the  common  salt  has  been  obtained.  It  slum  and  sodium.  In  a  solution  free  of  organic 
exists  in  very  minute  quantity  in  sea  water  and  matters,  chlorine,  if  added  not  in  excess,  either 
salt  springs  which  have  been  connected  with  in  a  current  of  the  gas  or  as  strong  chloriue 
the  ocean,  and  in  several  salt  springs  in  the  in-  water,  causes  the  bromine  to  be  liberated,  and 
terior  of  Europe  and  America,  and  also  in  some  ^this  then  imparts  its  orange  color  to  the  solu- 
minerals  and  marine  and  fresh  water  plants,  tion.  On  boiling  this  solution  the  bromine 
In  salt  water  it  is  combined  with  magnesmm  or  escapes  in  red  vapors,  whidi  may  be  condensed  "^ 
sodium,  forming  a  bromide,  l^ear  Freeport  in  .into  the  liquid  form.  Several  other  processes 
Pennsylvania  it  is  extensively  manufactured  are  given  for  obtaining  it  from  sea  water, 
from  the  water  of  the  salt  springs.  It  was  first  plants,  &c.,  and  for  sei>arating  it  from  all  traces 
separated  and  recognized  as  a  new  substance  in  of  chlorine^  iodine,  &c. — ^Bromine  acts  as  a  poi- 
1826,  by  Antoine  J^r6me  BiJard,  a  chemist  of  son.  A  case  occurred  a  few  years  since  on 
Montpellier.  Fro£  Silliman  was  the  first  to  de-  Long  island,  in  which  an  ounce  caused  death 
tect  it  in  this  country ;  he  found  it  in  the  bittern  in  7  to  8  hours.  The  symptoms  were  those  of 
of  the  salt  works  at  Salina,  N.  Y.  Bromine  is  a  the  violentiy  irritant  poisons — ^infiammation  of 
liquid  of  dark  red  color,  or,  by  transmitted  light,  the  throat,  mouth,  ana  lips,  and  incessant  burn- 
hyacinth  red,  and  so  volatile  that  a  drop  of  it  put  ing  pains.  The  best  antidote  is  said  to  be  am- 
in  a  fiask  fills  it  with  vapor  like  that  of  fummg  monia. 

nitrons  acid.  A  taper  burns  in  this  vapor  with  a  BBOMLET,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
flame  ^reen  below  and  red  above,  as  with  chlo-  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent;  pop.  4,127. 
rine.  In  its  smell  it  also  resembles  chlorine ;  its  It  consbts  chiefly  of  one  long  and  neatiy  built 
taste  is  caustio.  At  a  temperature  below  8^  F.  it  street,  contains  some  good  houses,  a  well-en- 
becomes  a  hard,  crystalline  mass,  brittie,  lamel-  dowed  school,  a  handsome  college,  founded  by 
lar,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  At  116.5°  Bishop  Werner,  in  1666,  for  the  residence  and 
it  gives  off  a  vapor,  the  density  of  which*i3  5.54,  support  of  40  olerg3mien's  widows^  and  a  fine 
compared  with  air.  The  density  of  the  liquid,  Gotiiio  church,  whidi  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
oompared  with  water,  is,  at  59°  F.,  2.98.    It  is  wife  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  spmnglj  so  in  BBOMME,  Tratjoott,  an  enterpriMng  Ger- 
water,  giving  to  this  an  orange  color.  It  acts  man,  bom  near  Leipsio  in  1802,  learned  the 
powerfully,  like  chlorine,  in  bleaching  vegeta-  book-tradei  at  the  same  time  studying  various 
ble  substances,  destroying  the  blue  color  of  branchesof  science,  settied  in  the  United  Btates 
indigo,  and  decomposing  organic  substances,  in  1820,  travelled  extenavely  in  Texas  and 
The  skin  is  corroded  and  stained  yellow  by  it,  Mexico,  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  as  surgeon 
but  the  color  soon  disappears.  The  oombina-  of  a  Colombian  war  schooner,  was  detain^  at 
tions  of  iodine  are  decomposed  by  it,  and  it  de-  Hayti  for  a  vear  as  prisoner,  out  with  permls- 
composes  those  of  chlorine.  United  with  oxy-  sion  to  explore  the  island.  Beleased  and  in- 
gen.  BrOi,  it  forms  bromio  add,  and  the  salts  denmified  by  the  Colombiaxi  government,  he 
of  tnis  are  bromates;  with  hydrogen,  BrH,bro-  returned  to  German v^  where  he  became  a 
mide  of  hydrogen,  or  hvdrobromio  add,  whidi  partner  m  Walther  s  publishing  house  of 
possesses  powerful  acid  properties,  and  forms,  Dresden,  and  wrote  a  good  number  of  books 
with  bases,  salts  called  hydrobromates.  Metals  on  his  travels  in  the  new  world^  whidi  proved 
in  contact  with  its  fumes  combine  with  it  as  by  very  acceptable  to  emigrants,  his  Mana-  und 
combustion,  forming  bromides.  In  these  prop-  Beii6-'  ImehJUrAimMindrer  naah  ITard^  Mittel-, 
erties,  as  in  others  also,  bromine  resembles  io-  und  Sud-Ameriea^  passing  through  7  editions 
dine  and  chlorine.  It  is  applied  in  medical  treat-  from  1839  to  1856.  Transferring  his  estab^- 
ment,  in  its  aqueous  solution  of  1  part  of  bro-  ment  to  Stuttgart,  in  1844^  he  continned  to  de- 
mine  to  40  of  water,  for  similar  purposes  as  vote  his  attention  to  the  same  class  of  publications, 
iodine,  and  acts  more  powerfully ;  is  also  effi-  His  new  guide  book  for  emigrsnts  to  America 
dent  when  iodine  by  habit  has  lost  its  action,  appeared  m  1852.  Among  tne  other  valuable 
Its  use  is  particularly  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  publications  of  his  establishment  is  a  map  to 
skin,  and  as  a  wash  for  scrofulous  tumors  and  Humboldt^s  "Cosmos,''  with  42  plates  (1854), 
ulcers ;  latterly  it  has  been  found  a  valuable  and  the  VolimaturgeKhiehte  of  Rebaus  (1857). 
remedy  in  croup.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  in  the  — Kasl  BtmoLF,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
daguerreotype  process  for  adding  to  the  effect  bom  in  1804,  acquired  distinotion  as  a  naval 
of  the  iodine  in  rendering  the  metallic  plate  engineer,  and  having  explored  the  greater  part 
sensible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  plate,  after  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  made  some 
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new  ioLTsntiaBs  and  improTements  in  naval  bat-  ratioa  vlsoid  and  wiiHe;  the  IvreaHdng  be* 
teriea,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Greek  comes  laborioos;  the  chest  is  aonoroui^  bat 
navy  in  1827,  as  Ist  lientenant  of  the  frigate  filled  with  liles  more  or  les  mneons  aoxnd- 
Heliafl,  taking  a  distingaished  part  in  the  war  ing  to  the  amount  and  Tiaciditj  of  the  brondiial 
against  the  pirates,  in  the  siege  cf  Ohiosi  and  secretions.  After  a  few  days  these  ijmptoms 
the  blockade  of  Nayarino,  and  sabsequently  begin  to  decrease  in  severity,  the  expectorated 
in  the  exploits  of  MiaQlis  at  Antirrhinm,  Le-  matters  become  pnriform,  indicating  the  decline 
panto,  and  IfisBolonghi.  He  was  eyentaally  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  disuse  ends  in 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  corvette  what  may  be  called  a  critical  evaciiation,  by 
Ipsara,  and  despatched  with  that  resBel  to  copions  perspiration,  sedimentary  nrine,  dasT" 
Oandia  to  escort  the  Ohristian  fugitives  back  rhcaa,  Ac.  In  the  ayspnoea  of  bronchitis  the 
to  Greece.  In  1881  he  entered  the  ministry  chief  difficnlty  is  in  inspiration,,  whidi  is  aooom- 
of  marine,  and  was  devoted  to  the  organiza-  pUshed  only  by  the  aid  of  all  the  aooesBOiy 
tion  of  the  Greek  navy  when  the  revolution  mosdes;  the  expiration  is  performed  with  ease; 
broke  ont,  which  induced  him  to  travel  abroad  the  respiration  of  pneumonia  u  merely  acoeie- 
until  the  accesdon  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  rated,  without  obsmicted  inspiration,  unless  the 
Greece,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former  minute  bronchi  are  also  affected.  In  capillary 
pontion  and  appointed  commander  of  the  Greek  bronchitis,  the  most  common  form  in  c^dren 
steam  frigate  Hermes.  Subsequently  he  was  and  in  typhcHd  conditions,  and  highly  danger- 
employed  in  various  Amotions  connected  with  ous,  the  obstruction  from  the  viscid  secretion 
the  naval  service,  and  having  prelected  the  es-  is  such  that  entire  lobules  of  the  lung  may  be 
tabliflhment  of  a  naval  academy,  this  was  Joined  collapsed  fi^m  the  inalHlity  of  the  air  to  enter; 
to  the  royal  military  academy,  both  institutions  the  forced  expiratory  act  is  }  stronger  than  the 
beinff  placed  under  his  direction,  as  2d  com«  extreme  force  of  inspiration,  though  onfinaty 
mandant^  in  1889,  and  under  his  control,  as  inspiration  is  more  of  a  muscular  act  than  ordi- 
superior  commandant,  during  theperiod  of  the  nary  expiration;  the  effect  of  obstmctioa  is  to 
September  revolution  of  1848.  fle  officiated  in  «xpel  the  air  from  the  lobules,  from  the  com- 
this  capacity  uitil  1848,  when  he  was  summon-  parative  weaknesa  of  the  insmratory  act,  which 
ed  to  Frankfort  to  take  part  in  tiie  organization  draws  back  the  im^issatea  macos  into  the 
of  the  protected  German  fleet.  After  the  ex-  bronchi,  thus  preventuig  the  entrance  of  air,  but 
piration  of  the  truce  with  Denmark  he  was  not  the  expulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  contained 
sent  to  Bremerhafen,  and  eventually  appointed  air  by  every  forced  expiration.  For  a  f nil  ao 
rear  admiral  of  the  German  navy.  After  the  count  of  the  stages  of  ^bronchial  coll^iae,"  a 
dissolution  of  the  fleet  he  continiwd  to  reside  in  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  non-expanded 
Bremerhafen,  engaged  in  writing  his  memoirs,  foBtal  lung,  and  including  lobular  pnoomonia,  the 
having  previously  published  a  number  of  other  pneumonia  of  children,  many  camified  cMidi- 
works  in  German,  £nglish,  and  French,  chiefly  tions  of  the  lungs,  the  peripnewnanicB  da  ago^ 
on  naval  subjects.  In  Majr,  1857,  he  accepted  iMMonU^  hypoitatique^  eataTrhaU^  and  iypkoH^ 
employment  in  the  Austrian  service^  as  engi-  of  authors,  and  constituting  the  condition  de- 
neer-in-chiefin  the  navy,  at  Milan.  nominated  apnsumaU»i$  by  Fuchs,  the  sfcnd^t 
BRONOHTTIS,  an  inflammatory  disease  of  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Gairdner  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  or  of  bronchitis,  published  in  1850.  JBrondutis  in 
the  air-passages  below  the  bifuroation  of  the  children  is  almost  always  combined  witii  in- 
trachea;  it  is  also  called  catarrhal  fever,  and.  flammation  of  the  pulmonary  sabatanoe,  con- 
when  it  occurs  epidemically,  the  ^grippe*'  stituting  trowho-pneumonia.  The  treatment 
and  influenza ;  it  may  be  either  acute  or  of  acute  bronchitis,  which  is  generally  not  a 
chronic  All  ages  are  liable  to  it^  especially  dangerous  disease  except  in  old  persons  and  m 
infancy  and  old  age ;  it  is  most  frequently  pro-  children,  is  by  antipmogistics  (though  bleed- 
duced  by  cold,  suddenly  checking  the  cutaneous  ing  is  rarely  necessaryX  emollient  drinks,  emet- 
transpiration;  it  may  also  be  caused  hj  any  ir-  ics  when  the  obstruction  is  great^  sndoriflcs, 
ritating  gas;  it  is  most  common  in  the  spring  narcotics,  and  cutaneous  revulsives.  In  chronic 
and  autumn,  or  when  the  atinospherio  changes  bronchitis,  whether  a  sequel  of  the  acute,  or  a 
are  the  greatest;  it  is  a  common  companion  of  disease  of  old  age,  thero  are  fewer  marks  of  in- 
the  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  typhoid  fever,  flammation,  but  more  of  thickening  and  dila* 
The  mucous  membrane  Sa  found  mbre  or  less  in«  tation  of  the  air-tubes ;  the  eoug^  is  generally 
Jected  and  red,  even  in  the  smallest  divisions,  loose,  and  the  expectoration  abundant  and  eaav-, 
and  sometimes  thickened,  which  is  a  grave  with  littiedyspnoaa;  sometimes  it  seems  merely 
eompUoation  in  the  minute  branches;  the  ae*  local,  and  more  annoying  than  dangerous;  the 
eretions  vary  according  to  the  degree  and  stage  treatment  ia  prindpally  by  revuMvea  to  the 
of  the  inflttnmation,  and  may  be  abundant  skin,  tonics,  stimulants^  ezpeotorantST  and  at- 
white,  and  frothy,  or  thick,  yeUowish,  ana  tention  to  the  rules  of  hygiene*  In  many  eon- 
purulent.  It  comes  on  with  the  symptoms  of  ditions  of  ehronio  bronchitis,  medidnea  ap- 
a  common  cold,  accompanied  by  fever ;  the  plied  in  the  form  of  vapor  are  exceedingly  nae- 
pain  in  the  chest,  headache,  and  dry  hacking  fol ;  iu  this  way  narcotics,  expeotoranta,  stimn- 
cough  continue  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  lants,  astringents,  sedatives,  and  alteratiT^ 
oongh  becomes  firequent,  and  the  expecto-  may  be  applied  to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease, 
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in  a  natural  manner,  and  withont  dehiging  the  explored  Sicily  and  the  Ionian  inlands,  visited 
stomach  with  irritating  mixtures ;    cod-liver  France  and  England,  and  on  his  final  return  to 
oil,  fusel  oil  and  spirits  contdning  it,  are  also  Copenhagen  in  1882  he  officiated  as  director  of 
beneficial  in  many  forms  simulating  phthisis. —  the  royal  cabinet  of  antiquities,  as  professor, 
The  name  bronchitis  is  popularly  given  to  dis-  and  lastly  as  rector  of  the  university.    He  left 
ease  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  larse  number  of  writings,  prominent  among 
the  air  passages,  generally  above  the  bronchial  which  is  his  work  on  his  travels  and  investisa- 
division  of  the  trachea ;  the  disease  thus  named  tions  in  Greece  (2  vols.  Paris,  1826  and  1880). 
is  more  familiarly  known  as  "  dergyman^s  sore       BRONGNIAET.    I.  AixLLSDrnt  Th£odobb, 
throat,"  from  the  fact  that  this  class  of  public  a  French  architect,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  15, 1789, 
speakers  is  pardcolarly  subject  to  it.    It  may  died  there  June  6, 1815.    He  was  the  son  of  an 
affect  ^e  nose,  posterior  fauces,  or  larynx,  and  apothecary,  and  was  destined  to  become  a  phy- 
is  properly  callea  catarrh,  pharyn^tis,  laryngi-  sician.    Alter  continuing  the  study  of  medicine 
tis,  tracheitis,  and  even  bronchitis,  according  for  a  time,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
to  the  part  of  the  air-passages  affect^;  the  seat  the  study  of  art.    Having  become  familiar  with 
of  the  disease  is  originally  in  the  follides  of  the  the  exact  sciences  as  a  preparation  for  his  med- 
membrane,  and  it  may  therefore  be  called  fol-  ical  education,  he  wss  well  prepared  to  study 
licnlitis.    In  the  incipient  stages,  as  found  in  architecture,  and  his  taste  led  him  to  adopt  that 
the  pharynx,  there  is  rarely  any  troublesome  profession.    He  became  the  pupil  of  Bomde,  an 
cough ;  but  the  abundant  secretion  of  the  fol-  architect  of  some  repute  for  buildinff  private 
lides  causes  an  incessant  hawking  to  dear  the  residences  of  a  splendid  kind,  although  nis  name 
throat  £rom  the  tenacious  mucous.    It  is  more  is  not  connected  with  the  building  of  any  mon- 
common  in  men  than  in  w<Hnen,  in  the  proper-  umental    structure.     Bron^art  became  an 
tion  of  8  to  1.    In  many  cases  there  is  a  com-  adept  in  the  same  line,  and  m  1773  commenced 
plication  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  the  expec-  a  career  of  success  which  only  ended  with  his 
toration   of  a  characteristic   opaque   matter  life.    At  that  time  few  public  buildings  were 
mingled  witli  the  transparent  mucus.    When  erected  in  Paris,  but  immense  activity  was  man- 
the  follides  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  in-  ifested  in  the  construction  of  palatial  private 
Yolved,  a  cough  comes  on,  attended  with  free  residences.    Brongniart  constructed  tiie  h6td 
viscid  sputa  from  the  beginning,  in  this  difiTer-  du  petit  palais  d'Orl^ans^  and  the  ac|ioining 
ing  from  phthisis ;  there  is  also  great  mental  h6tel  of  Madame  de  Montesson.    He  also  built 
depression,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  never-  the  h6tel  Bondy,  better  known  as  the  hotd 
ceasing  hope  of  the  consumptive.    In  case  of  Frascati,  in  the  rue  Richelieu.    Hany  of  these 
ulceration  of  the  follicles,  the  cough  isparoxys-  splendid  residences  are  now  being  demolished 
mal  and  severe ;  if  the  epiglottis  be  affected,  to  make  room  for  buildings  of  a  more  com- 
there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  pain  and  mercial  and  productive  character.    The  hdtel 
sometimes  dyspnosa.    The  disease  may  descend  Osmond,  the  h6td  Monaco,  and  many  of  the 
into  the  stomach,  causing  a  form  of  dyspepsia^  splendid  houses  on  the  new  boulevards,  and 
which  yields  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  avenues  leading  from  the  h6tel  dea  Inva- 
the  nitrate  of  silver.    Though  the  system  may  lides  to  the  JE^le  tnUiUUre  in  Paris,  were  con- 
be  implicated,  the  disease  is  essentially  locaL  structed  by  Brongniart.    He  also  bmlt  thecon- 
and  is  best  treated  by  topical  applications,  and  vent  of  the  Capuchin  monks,  with  its  church, 
especially  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.   Dr.  in  the  chauss^  d^Antin,  now  transformed  into 
Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  has  been  mainly  the  Bourbon  college.    Being  a  man  of  taste  as 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  well  as  science,  he  was  much  consdted  by  ridi 
American  profession  the  remarkable  effects  of  families,  in  all  their  architectural  and  other  im- 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  this  and  kindred  com-  provements  in  the  distributions  of  their  parks 
plaints,  proving  its  efficacy  and  safety  in  cases  and  gardens.    He  designed  and  laid  out  the 
neretoiore  considered  beyond  the  reaioh  of  art  park  of  Maupertuis,  described  for  its  charms  in 
Inhalations  of  medicated  vapors  are  also  of  the  poem  of  Delille  on  "  Gardens.^'    He  also 
great  service.    In  a  special  treatise  on  the  sub-  made  numerous. designs  for  ornaments,  vases, 
ject,  Dr.  Green  has  given  the  symptoms,  course,  and  furniture,  both  for  private  establishments 
and  treatment  of  this  disease,  illustrated  by  nu-  and  for  the  government    At  tiie  age  of  88 
merous  oases,  showing  its  termination  in  com-  Brongniart  was  dected  member  of  uie  acad- 
plaints  resembling  consumption,  unless  arrested  emy  of  architecture,  and  he  was  also  the  of- 
by  suitable  rememes.  fidal  architect  of  many  chartered  companies 
BBONDSTED,  Pbdkb  Olttv,  a  Danish  archie-  and  public  bodies,  but  it  was  only  toward  the 
ologist,  bom  near  Horsen,  province  of  Jutiand,  end  of  his  career  that  he  was  appointed  archi- 
Kov.  17, 1780,  died  from  a  fall  of  his  horse,  in  tect  of  the  Bourse  and  of  P^re  la  Chaise. 
Copenhagen,  June  26, 1842.  He  explored  Greece  H.   Astoinv  Loma,  chemist,  brother  of  the 
in  1810  in  company  with  other  savants,  received  preceding,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1804.    He 
on  his  return  in  1818  anappointment  as  professor  was  apothecary  to  Louis  XVL,  professor  at 
at  the  Copenhagen  university,  and  in  1818  that  the  college  of  pharmacy,  and  afterward  pro- 
of a^nt  of  his  government  at  Rome.    Having  fessor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts.    He 
obtained  the  latter  appointment  with  a  view  to  was  the  colleague  of  the  celebrated  Fourcroy  at 
promote  his  ardi»ologicd  labors,  he  afterward  the  lyceum  of  the  repnbHc,  and  also  at  the  Jar- 
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din  deiplanki,  in  TsjnA.    Daring  a  portion  of  productionfl,   Lethaa   ffeognoHiea,   which  was 

the  reyolntioaarj  period,  before  he  obtained  originalljpablished in  18M, appeared  1850-'56. 
his  profeBsorship  of  diemistry,  be  was  ^otibe-        BRONITEB,  Joelakn  Ftaupp,    a  German 

oarj  to  the  army.     He  wrote  much  in  the  writer  on  wines,  born  in  1792,  a  reddent  of 

jonmals  of  science  in  bis  day,  and  published  Wiessloch,  near  Heidelberg,  the  author  of  9  dis- 

some  important  papers  on  chemistry :  among  tinct  treatises  on  the  yarioas  wines  of  Europe, 

others,   "An  Analytical  Table  of  the   Com-  travelled  extensively  in  order  to  familiarize  him- 

binations  and  Decompositions  of  Different  Sub-  self  with  ttie  b^t  methods  of  cultivating  the 

stances ;  or.  ExplaniUory  Methods  of  the  sci-  vines,  and  holds  the  position  of  councillor  on 

enoe*'  (PanSj  1778).    III.  Alexakdss,  chem-  matters  of  agriculture  to  the  grand  duke  of 

ist  and  geologist,  the  son  of  the  architect,  bom  Baden.     He  possesses  a  remarkable  oollection 

in  Paris  in  1770,  died  there  in  1847.    He  was  of  the  different  specimens  of  grapes,  one  of 

early  trained  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  at  the  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bron- 

age  of  20,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  England,  ner  grape. 

he  was  occupied  in  studying  the  best  means  of       BRONTE,  a  townof  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
imi^oving  the  art  of  enameling  in  France.    He  Catania,  near  the  western  base  of  Mt.  Etna.  It  has 
was  afterward  engaged  in  ti^e  medical  depart-  a  number  of  churches,  convents,  a  6emiQary,man- 
mentof  the  army,  and  on  returning  home  in  ufacturesofwoollen  and  paper,and  trade  in  wine, 
1801,  was  appointed  director  of  the  manuiacto-  oil,  silk,  grain,  and  fruits.    In  1709  the  Neapoli- 
ry  of  porcelain  at  Sevres.    In  1807  he  composed  tan  government  conferred  the  title  of  duke  of 
a  treatise  on  mineralogy,  which  was  a  standard  Bronte,  with  a  revenue  of  about  (18,700  per 
work  on  the  sulject.    He  was  also  appointed  annum,  upon  Lord  Kelson.     The  town  suffmd 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  garden  of  plants,  ^nch  from  an  earthquake  in  1832.    Pop.  9,200. 
and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of       BR0KT£,  Ohabloitr,  an  English  novelist, 
zoology,  with  Cuvier  and  other  celebrated  uat-  the  8d  in  a  family  of  6  children,  all  danghteis 
uralists.     He  undertook  the  classification  of  but  one,  born  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  April 
reptiles,  and  described  the  trilobites,  a  very  21,  1816,  died  at  Haworth,  March  81,  1855. 
singular  family  of  fossil  crustaceans,  differing  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bront^  was  a 
widely  from  ail  the  living  forms  of  the  present  native  of  Ireland;  at  the  age  of  25  he  en- 
day.    Guvier  was  then  occupied  in  the  study  of  tered  St.    John^s   college,   Cambridge  ;   t<xik 
the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  types,  and  Brongni-  his  degree  nearly  4  years  after ;  was  ordained 
art  assisted  him  greatiy  by  exploring  and  ex-  to  a  charge  in  Essex ;  removed  into  Torkdiire, 
plaining  the  geological  formation  of  Montmartre  and  held  for  5  years  the  curacy  of  Hartshead, 
and  its  fossil  treasures;  their  joint  labors  being  where,  in  1812,  he  wooed  and  married  a  small, 
published  in  the  celebrated  l)escriji>tion  gkolo-  delicate,  plain  woman,  named  Maria  BranwelL 
gvqyis   du  en/oirons  de  Paritt,     He  travelled  Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  2d  daughter,  he 
over   the   northern   and   southern   parts   of  became  curate  of  Thornton  church,   and,  in 
Europe,  exploring  every  region ;  and  was  the  1820,  minister  of  Haworth,  where,  the  next 
first  to  give  the  world  an  accurate  chronological  year,  he  buried  his  wife.    He  was  a  kind,  ear- 
account  of  the  different  superficial  strata  of  the  nest,  upright  man,  uniting  much  strength  oV 
earth's  crust  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.    He  character  with  an  Irish  inflammability  of  temper ; 
was  elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  subject  to  fits  of  intense  wrath,  whidi,  hoi^ever, 
in  1815,  and  was  connected  with  the  pro-  when  he  could  not  hold  in,  he  had  a  strange 
grees  of  the  physical  sciences  in  nearly  all  way  of  venting    on  inanimate    objects,  and 
their   branches   during  40  years.      In    1845  always  managed  its  explosions  so  that  none 
he  published  a  treatise   on  the   fictile   arts  should  suffer  by  them.    From  his  narrow  means 
(TVaite  de$  arU  ceramiquedy,  which  is  deemed  and  high  spirit,  the  little  motherless  flock  were 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub-  early  inured  to  industry  and  self-denial ;  while, 
lished.    I Y.  Adolphx  TniopniLB,  a  botaoiist,  by  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  place, 
son  of  the  nreceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,  they  were  in  a  remarkable  degree  cut  &ff  from 
1801.    He  first  studied  medicine,  and  received  the  ordinary  delights  of   childhood,  and  shut 
his  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1826 ;  but  up  to  such  as  they  could  find  or  make  among 
afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the  physi-  themselves.    Their  plainness  of  Uving  set  them, 
ology  of  plants  and  antediluvian  phytology.    In  almost  from  the  cradle,  to  a  course  of  high 
1834  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  a^emy  thinking ;  even  their  childish  prattle  was  of 
of  sciences,  as  successor  to  Desfontaines ;  and  public  affairs  and  public  characters;  theology, 
in  1839  professor  of  botany  at  the  museum  of  politics,  literature,  arguments  of  state,  of  war, 
natural  histbry  in  Paris.    His  researches  have  of  ethics,  of  art,  were  the  material  of  their  fire- 
been  various,  and  his  works  are  numerous,  side  sports  and  recreations.     In  1824,  Char- 
BRONN,  HuNBiOH  GsoBe,  a  German  natu-  lotte  and  3  of  her  sisters.  Maria,  Eliiabeth,  and 
ralist   and  professor  at  the  university  of  Hei-  Emily,  were  put  to  a  school  at  a  place  called 
delberff,  bom  March  8, 1800,  the  author  of  many  Gowan^s  Bridge.    The  school  had  been  lately 
valuable  publications  on  various  branches  of  established  by  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  clergy- 
natural  science.    Among  his  more  recent  works  man,  with  a  view  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
is  one  on  general  zoology  (1850) ;  and  a  8d  and  daughters  of  clergymen  of  limited  means.    The 
enlarged  edition  of  one  of  his  most  important  situation  proved  to  be  unhealthy;  the  school 
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'was  in  some  respects  not  well  managed ;  the  happy  and  bealthfal  season  at  home,  tnrning 
foander,  who  also  exercised  the  chief  control,  her  mind  to  all  the  offices  of  a  daughter  and 
-was  so  anxious,  and  so  unwise  in  his  anxiety,  elder  sister,  devoted,  dilieent,  self-sacrificing, 
to  make  the  pupils  good,  that  he  did  not  take  brave-hearted,   apt-handed,  ever  resolute   to 
sufficient  care  to  make  them  happy.    What  make  her  own  wav  in  the  world,  unwearied  in 
i¥ith    scant   supplies,  vlllanous  cookery,  and  helping  those  to  whom  she  was  knit  by  ties  of 
bard  discipline,  the  poor  girls  suffered  much.  In  love  and  duty.    The  next  year,  she  tried  the 
the  spring  of  1826,  a  fever  invaded  the  school,  work  of  governess,  bnt  fell  into  a  hard,  purse- 
and  laid  its  hand  on  many  of  the  inmates,  proud,  nncongenial  familv,  with  a  set  of  pam- 
The  Bronte  escaped  its  touch,  but  the  health  pered  and  turbulent  children.  fh)m  whose  pat- 
of  the  two  elder  was  so  far  impiured  in  other  ronage  she  soon  withdrew,  shattered  in  spirits 
ways  that  they  had  to  betaken  home;  and  both  and  deeply  disgusted.    In  1841,  she  went  out 
of  them  died  in  the  course  of  the  summer.    The  again  as  governess ;  this  time  her  situation  was 
bitter  experiences  of'  the  place  sank  deep  into  much  pleasanter ;  she  met  with  kind  andappre- 
the  mind  of  Charlotte;  their  Influence  lives  ciative   treatment;  but  the   occupation   was 
more  or  less  in  all  her  writings,  bnt  especially  against  the  whole  grain  of  her  nature,  a  contin- 
in  the  sombre  fascination  which  broods  over  the  nal  stifling  of  facmties  and  impulses  strong  as 
pages  of  *^  Jane  Eyre,*'  the  recollections  of  the  life.    Her  next  plan  was,  that  she  and  her  two 
school  being  largely  drawn  npon  for  the  inci-  sisters  should  undertake  an  independent  school, 
dentd  and  characters  of  that  remarkable  novel,  whereby  they  might     maintain     themselves 
In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Charlotte  and  Emily  left  together,  and  at  the  same  time  have  leisure  to 
the  school,  and  for  several  years  lived  at  home,  try  their  hands  at  literanr  work.    But  they  did 
Charlotte  was  now  the  oldest  of  the  children,  not  deem  themselves  sufficiently  accomplished 
and  her  tendencies  to  a  premature  womanhood  for  such  a  task ;  and.  as  they  could  not  afford 
were  much  streugthened  by  the  care  which  it  the  expense  of  a  gooa  English  school,  they  hit 
became  her  duty  to  exercise  over  the  younger  upon  the  project  of  spending  some  time  in  a 
members  of  the  family.    During  these  years,  school  on  the  continent,  to  qualify  themselves 
she  seems  to  have  s^nt  much  of  her  time  in  for  teaching.     The  result  wiu,  that  Charlotte 
a  severe,  though  self-imposed  apprenticeship  at  and  Emily  went  to  Brussels  in  the  winter  of 
writing,  and  the  results  survive  in  a  large  col-  1842.    At  the  end  of  6  months,  they  were 
lection  of  manuscripts,  written  in  a  microscopic  induced  to  prolong  their  stay,  by  an  invitation 
hand,  and  revealiuff  such  a  development  of  mind,  to  take  part  in  the  teaching,  and  thus  earn 
such  a  compass  and  facility  of  thought,  as  was  something  toward  paying  their  way.    Emily 
perhaps  never  before  witnessed  in  a  girl  of  her  did  not  remain  quite  a  year ;  Charlotte  spent 
age.    In  the  winter  of  1831,  she  was  again  pnt  nearly  2  years  there,  intensely  active  in  all  her 
to  school  at  a  place  called  Roe  Head,  where  facnlties  of  mind,  building  herself  up  with  solid 
she  continued  nearly  2  years.     The  teacher  and  varied   acquirements,  comfortable  in  her 
was  a  kind,  motherly  person,  named  Wooler.  associations,  and  cheerful  in  the  intercourse  of 
Here  she  was  free  from  discomforts,  save  what  kind    friends.    In  the  summer  of  1844,  the 
grew  from  her  intense  craving  for  Knowledge,  arrangements  were  made  for  opening  a  school 
the  bitter  recollections  she  brought  to  the  place,  at  Haworth ;  they  sent  out  circulars,  received 
and  the  tinge  of  despondency  which  seems  to  many  assurances  of  good  wishes  to  the  enters 
have  been  partly  complexional  with  her ;  while  prise,  waited  month  after  month,  but  still  no 
her  quick  and    powerfiil   mind,  her  patient  pupUs  came;  and  at  last  they  despaired  of 
energy  of  character,  her  staid  yet  tender  car-  success.    During  this  period,  and  thenceforth, 
riage,  her  aflectionate  and  helpful  temper,  wob  the  sisters  remained  at  home,  dividing  their 
her  die  respect  of  all,  and  settled  her  in  some  time  between   household   cares  and  literary 
warm  and  lasting  friendships.  '  Of  play,  even  at  labors.    In  1846,  they  pnt  forth  a  joint  volume 
that  early  age,  she  seemed  incapable;  she  was  of  poems,  under  the  names  of  "Cfurrer,  Ellis, 
demure,  tongue-tied  with  thought,  intensely  ana  Acton  Bell."    The  publication  was  at  their 
studious;  often  confounded  her  schoolmates  by  own  risk;  the  work  met  with  little  favor; 
knowing  things  quite  out  of  their  range ;  some^  tiie  sales  were  very  limited.    Notwithstanding 
times  exercised  her  genius  in  telling  stories  for  this  flEiilure,  they  did  not  yet  despair  of  getting 
their  entertainment,  when  her  fund  of  original  the  public  ear.    They  wrote  each  a  prose  tale, 
and  startling  invention  would  transport  the  hoping  the  three  would  be  published  together, 
eager  listeners  with  ecstasies  of  wonder  and'  These  were,  ^^The  Professor,^'  by  Charlotte; 
fear.    In  1885,  she  retotered  the  school  as  a  ^^  Wuthering  Heights,"  by  Emily  ;  and  ^'  Agnes 
teacher,  and  took  her  sister  Emily  along  with  Grey,"  by  Anne;  the  names  assumed  in  the 
her  as  a  pupil ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  volume  of  poems  being  still  retained.     The 
Emily  could  not  live  away  from  home,  and  so  latter  2  found  a  publisher ;  the  flrst  was  every- 
she  changed  places  with  the  youngest  sister,  where  refused,  nor  did  it  get  before  the  public 
Anne.    Charlotte  did  not  take  teaching  easy ;  it  till  funce  the  author's  death.    It  was  under  the 
was  her  nature,  in  whatever  she  did,  to  work  weight  of  all  this  discouragement  that  the 
with  all  her  might ;  and  the  labor  wore  npon  great,  brave,  noble  little  woman  nndertook  the 
herhealthandspiritstillshe  was  forced  to  give  composition  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  which  was  pub- 
it  up.    In  1888,  we  find  her  spending  another  Ushed  in  Oct  184T.    The  work  was  not  to  be 
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resisted ;  it  n^idly  made  its  way  to  a  decided  enoagh  that  for  ber  bigh  addeTetneolB  Mus 

triamph ;   it  was  translated  into  most  Euro-  Brontd  was  nowise  indeiUed  to  any  adTantages 

pean  langiiages,  and  dramatized  in  England  and  commonly  withheld  firom  her  sex.     Tofl  nd 

also  in  Germany  onder  the  title  of  the  ^^  Orphan  pain  and  sorrow  were  her  portion ;  her  life 

ofLowood«"    Evenher  father  knew  nothing  of  was  one  long  wrestling  match  with  the  stob- 

what  she  had  done,  till  she  pnt  the  printed  bom  nnkindnees  of  drcmnstsnees.     The  <»ly 

book  into  his  hand,  and  told  him  it  was  her  help  she  had  was  in  being  kit  to  work  her  way 

own  work.    This  ^eat  and  hard-won  saooess  nnhelped ;  if  she  owed  her  snooeas  to  any  tlm^ 

was  followed  by  afflictions  as  mat    Emily  external,  it  was  the  having  tooreroome  moim- 

died  Dec  19,  1848.    The   attachment  of  the  tains  of  discouragement.   And  in  all  the  rda- 

2  sisters  was  Inexprearibly  tender  and  deep,  tionsof  life  she  discoTered  a  heart  framed  of 

Oharlotte^s  tears  were  scarce  dry  before  they  the  purest  ore  of  womanhood;  to  the  pnqxr 

had  to  flow  afresh.    Anne,  the  youngest  of  this  ministries  of  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife, 

remarkable  trio,  in  less  than  6  months,  followed  the  friend,  the  Christian,  she  was  thoroogUy 

Emilv  to  the  grave,  Hay   28,  1849;  her  2d  &ithM  and  true.    Her  great  gifts  of  genios 

novel,  ^^The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,"  having  challenge  our  admiratbn ;  which  it  is  sweet  to 

been   published   the    previous    year.     Hiss  give,  because  at  the  same  time  her  havd  lot 

Brontci^s  2d  novel,  ^  Snirley,"  was  given  to  challenges  our  pity,  and  her  womanly  virtue^ 


the  public  in  Oct.  1849.    Bbe  took  great  pains  our  reverence.    The  secret  of  her  power 

with  the  work;  still  it  hardly  made  gooci  the  to  lie  in  a  prodigious  fEu^ulty  of  labor,  ener^ 

expectations   raised  bv  "  Jane  Eyre.     From  gized  and  directed  by  the  heut  and  conseiesoe 

the  large  use  die  made  of  local  manners  and  of  the  woman.    As  an  author,  she  toncheB 

traditions,  the  secret  of  the  authorship  soon  various  springs  of  interest  with  a  bold,  fina, 

transpired.   The  result  was,  she  vinted  London;  masterly  hand.     Sterling  good  sense  is  the 

took  her  place  amons  the  literary  stars  bf  the  main  staple  of  her  stock  in  trade.    Her  mode 

time ;  nnderwent^  without  harm,  the  pains  and  of  conceiving  and  working  out  character  ib 

perils  of  lionizing  in  the  metropolis.  She  looked  eminently  original  and  profound;   while  she 

on  life,  and  all  ita  shams  and  fripperies,  with  the  anatomizes  the  human  heart  with  the  stcni, 

keen  and  earnest  eye  of  simple  truth;  its  vani-  unfaltering  firmness  of  truth.    Of  humor  she 

ties  could  not  cheat  her,  and  her  fierce  strug^  has  very  little,  and  that  little  is  mainly  at 

fflings  with  tiie  untowardness  of  fortune  had  Im  the  caustic  and  pungent  sort    She  has  a  piere- 

her  no  time  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  self-decep-  ing  and  pregnant  wit,  whidi,  however,  rvely 

tion.   Her  ^^Vinette,*^  after  being  a  longwhue  appears  as  a  prominent,  never  as  a  sepsnle 

on  the  stocks,  but  only  worked  at  from  time  to  element  in  her  works.    The  subtler  q>dls  of 

time,  in  the  intervals  of  a  care-worn  life  and  a  fimcy  seem  always  amenable  to  her  call;  im- 

faltoring   health,   was  at    last  finished   and  ages  of  the  ghastiy,  the  dream-like,  the  ibad- 

lannched  in  the  autumn  of  1852.     This  story  owy,  the  mysterious,  rise  up  at  her  biddoig; 

seems  to  have  taken  more  or  less  of  its  shi^  the  lonely  raptures  of  pendye  and  sofituy 

and  texture  from  the  author's  recollections  of  mudng  throng  upon  us  in  her    scenes,  and 

Brussels.    In  strongth  and  originality  of  charao-  $Ual   us  from  ourselves;    indeed,    whatenr 

terization  it  does  not  equal  Shirley,  but  is  per-  is  adapted  to  work  on  the  moral  and  imagin- 

haps  moro  interesting  and  attractive  as  a  whole,  ative  forces,  is  strangely  req>on8ive  to  her 

It  met  with  almost  unbounded  i^plause. — About  invocations.    But  the   great   feature    oi  her 

this  time.  Kiss  Brontd  was  surprised  with  a  writing  is  its  muscular  intellectnality.     Her 

declaration  of  loye  from  the  Bey.  Mr.  Nicholls,  adventni^us  plough  dares  the  tongfaest  aoiOs^ 

her  father^B  curate,  who  had  known  her  Ions,  and  forces  its  way  through,  nptnrning  them 

His  affection  had  nothing  of  flash  about  it;  it  from  the  bottom.    Nor  does  she  oyer  ccmfixuid 

was  the  slow  and  silent  growth  of  years ;  it  was  her  sensations  with  her  perceptions ;  hence  we 

deep,  ardentL  and  tender.     Her  fkther,  though  never  catch  her  tormenting  language  in  a  tsfas- 

havmg  no  objections  to  the  man.  obiected  to  medio  effort  to  translate  the  darkneaa  of  the 

the  match.    She  acquiesced  in  his  Judgment,  one  into  the  light  of  the  other.    The  resdt 

and  Mr.  NichoUs  resigned  his  curacy.    It  seems  of  all  which  is,  that  her  works  have  the  soEd, 

that  by  the  spring  of  1854,  Mr.  Brontd  came  to  legitimate,  durable  interest  of  truth ;  die  looks 

view  tiie  matter  in  a  different  light ;  an  enffage-  life  aqnoxe  in  the  face,  and  depicts  it  feariea»- 

ment  was  formed,  Mr.  Kidious  resumed  the  ly,  as  if  Ehe  scorned  all  the  illusive  yanities  of 

curacy,  and  the  marriage  took  place  the  June  lut. 

following.    The  newly-married  pair  lived  at  the       BRONZE,  an  alloy  consisting  of  proportions 

parsonage ;  to  comfort  and  brighten  her  father's  of  copper  and  tin,  which  yary  acconiing  to  tbe 

old  age.  was  their  Joint  service.     The  poor  purpose  desired,  to  which  lead,  zinc,  and  sUva 

woman  nad  at  last  reached  a  season  of  rest  and  also,  aro  sometimes  added  for  the  purpose  of 

Joy ;  but  the  cup  was  to  be  snatched  from  her  giving  greater  brilliancy  to  the  com^und,  or 

thirsty  lip,  ero  she  had  moro  than  fairly  tasted  rondering  it  more  fusible,  the  zinc  bemg  intro- 

of  its  sweetness. — ^A  biognq>hy  of  this  eztraor-  dnced  in  the  form  of  brass.    In  some  of  the 

dina^  woman  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  modem  bronzes,  brass  is  used  instead  of  tin; 

her  friend,  Mrs.  GaskelL    It  is  a  tale  fhll  of  these  are  then  nothing  moro  than  brass,  con- 

solenm  and  pathetic  attraction.    It  is  evident  sisting  of  very  large  proportions  of   copper. 
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Specnlnm  metal  of  reflecting  telescopes  is  a  at  PompeiL     By  them  it  was  regarded  as 
bronze   composition,    which   is   the   whitest,  a  sacred  metal,  and  endowed  with  mysterioaa 
hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  brittle  of  all  the  powers   of  driving  away   evil   spirits.     The 
bronze  alloys.    It  consists  of  100  parts  tin  and  laws   were   inscribed    on   tables   of   bronze. 
215  of  copper.    Bell-metal  is  a  bronze,  which  and  npon   bronze   coins   alone  were  placed 
is  usually  composed  of  78  parts  copper  and  2S  the  words   tnoneta  sacra.     The   PhcBnicians 
of  tin.    This  is  also  the  composition  of  the  were   the  first  known  workers  of  it;    they 
Chinese  gongs,  which  are  forged  under  the  made  it  into  plates,  which  were  nailed  to- 
hammer,  the  alloy  being  rendered  malleable,  gether ;  and  they  also  cast  it  solid,  and  cored, 
after  casting,  by  plunging  it  at  a  cherry-red  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  the  art 
heat  into  cold  water;  tbe  plate  is  kept  in  shape  of  hardening  it;   as  a  chisel  of  bronze  was 
by  confining  it  between  two  disks  of  iron.  Oan-  found  in  one  of  their  quarries,  which  had  ap- 
non  metal  consists  of  90  to  Olparts  in  100  of  parently  been  used  for  catting  porphyiy,  the 
copper,  and  the  rest  of  tin.    Tne  strength  of  marks  of  the  chisel,  and  trace  of  the  metal 
this  compound  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  be  beiug  left  in  the  stone.    Its  temper,  however, 
•|  that  of  malleable  iron.    Antique  bronze  con-  had  dkappeared,  and  its  edge,  when  applied  to 
sisted  of  copper  87-88,  and  tin  12- 18  parts  in  100;  the  rock,  was  immediately  turned.    Had  they 
there  being  no  zinc,  it  was  distinct  from  brass.  I^e  art  of  softening  the  rock,  or  of  hardening 
The  best  French  bronze  consists  of  copper  91,  the  alloy?    The  Athenian  sculptor,  Myron,  em- 
tin  2,  zinc  6,  and  leadl.    In  combining  the  met-  ployed  it  of  a  pale  color  and  unknown  com- 
als  to  produce  the  best  alloys,  the  objects  to  be  position,  in  the  5th  century.    The  Corinthian 
attained  are  the  most  perfect  chemical  union  of  oronze  is  supposed   to   have  been  su^ested 
the  ingredients,  with  the  production  of  a  fusible  by  the   accidental  fusing   of  metals   at  the 
compound,  that  shall  easily  fiow  into  and  retain  burning  of  Corinth,  146  B.  C.     It  was  of  8 
the  form  of  the  minutest  parts  of  the  mould,  colors,  white,  yellow,  and  the  last  not  known. 
Unless  this  chemical  combination  takes  place,  a  The  antique   liver-colored  cinque  cents,  and 
eeparation  of  the  metals  is  liable  to  occur  during  the  Florentine  bronze,  are  of  the  same  shade, 
the  oooling,  as  was  noticed  during  the  casting  of  approaching  a  dull  reddish  brown. — The  op* 
the  column  of  the  Place  Yenddme  in  Paris,  eration  of  casting  bronze  statues  requires  no 
mentioned  in  the  article  Allot.    The  difficulty  little  skill  and  experience.    Large  figures  are 
of  retaining  the  compound  of  the  same  compo-  usually  cast  in  several  pieces,  which  are  after- 
sition    is  also  increased  by  ^e  tendency  of  ward  fitted  together.    The  mould  is  prepared 
the  ingredients  to  oxidize  when  in  the  melted  of  a  mixture  of  day  and  sand,  which  receives 
state — the  tin  more  rapidly  tiian  the  copper,  its  shape  from  the  impress  of  a  waxen  figure 
The  effect  of  this  is  not  only  to  change  the  of  the  exact  form  deldred.    The  preparation 
proportions  of  the  metals,  but  also  to  intro-  of  wax,  which  should  be  full  an  mch  thick, 
duce  particles  of  the  oxides,  which  do  not  com*  is  melted  out  as  the  mould  is  heated,  dried  and 
bine  with  the  rest,  but  produce  spots  and  stains  hardened.    If  the  artide  is  to  be  cast  in  one 
upon  the  surface  of  the  casting.    Tin  has  the  piece,  the  different  parts  of  the  mould  are  ac^ 
effect  of  rendering  the  alloy  harder  and  more  curately  fitted  together,  and  many  little  dian- 
fusible,  and  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  oxida-  nels  are  opened  through  its  external  part,  to 
tion.    The  dark  olive  hue  which  bronze  ao-  admit  the  liquid  metu  into  all  its  portions, 
quires  by  exposure,  is  hastened  by  the  appli-  Bronze  casting  has  been  successfully  practised 
cation    of    oxidiang    washes,    and    different  in  this  country  at  several  establishments.    That 
shades  may  be  given  according  to  the  chemical  most  noted  for  statues,  ornaments,  and  cannon, 
aualities  of  the  wash  employed.    Some  extract  is  the  foundery  of  the  Messrs.  Ames,  at  Chico- 
the  tin  from  the  surface,  and  leave  the  copper  pee,  Mass.    The  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
in  excess,  and  others  remove  the  copper  and  ton  in  Union  square.  New  York,  is  one  of  theur 
leave  the  tin  most  prominent. — Among  the  an-  most  snocessfbl  productions, 
cient  Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Egyptians,  Sie  man-  BR0K21ING,  the  process  of  covering  ar- 
u^&usture  of  bronze  artides  was  Ycry  extensively  tides   of  wckxL,  clay,  plaster,  metals,   ivory, 
carried  on.    Their  taste  for  statuary  in  this  ^^,  with  compositions  which  give  to  them 
material  was  cultivated  to  a  degree  not  at-  the  appearance  of  bronze.     These  compod- 
tained  by  the  moderns.    The  wealth  of  some  tlons  vary  in  their  ingredients,  and  the  pro- 
cities  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  their  oess  also,  with  the  articles  to  be  coated.    An 
statues.     In  Athens  alone  no  less  than  8,000  application  is  first  made  of  size  or  oil-varnish^ 
statues  have  been  found,  and  in  Rhodes,  Olym-  into  which  when  nearly  dry  a  metallic  pow- 
pia,  and   Delplii   many  more.     The  famous  der  is  rubbed,  or  this  may  be  previously  mixed 
colossuses  were  cast  of  this  alloy.    The  names  with  the  varnish.    This  powder  is  most  com- 
of  many  of  the  ancient  artists  are  still  cele-  monly  a  preparation  called  gold  powder,  pre- 
brated,  and  their  groups  of  statuary  continue  pared   as   follows :    Gold  leaf  is  ground  to- 
to  be  our  models.    The  alloy  was  employed  gether  with  honey  upon  a  stone.    When  thor- 
by  them  for  purposes  to  which  we  apply  the  oughly  mixed,  and  toe  particles  of  gold  com* 
harder  metals,  as  in  some  periods  for  their  arms  pletely   reduced,  the    preparation    is    stirred 
and  armor,  medals,  and  even  their  surreal  up  in  water,  and  washed  until  the  honey  is  en- 
instruments,  a  set  of  which  was  discovered  tirdy  removed.    The  gold  which  settles  is  then 
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collected  upon  filtering  paper  and  dried.  AnoCh'-  them  tbe  appeanmoe  of  bronze. — ^Another  pro- 
er  Tarietj  of  powder,  called  aurum  nunaieumf  cess  of  bronziog  oonsigts  in  depoatlng,  bj  tbe 
or  musivum^  is  prepared  in  the  following  man-  galvanic  battery,  npon  metallic  articles^  coatings 
ner:  A  pound  of  tin,  melted  in  acnicible,i8  of  the  bronze  aUoj  of  anj  desired  thickness  The 
amalgamated  with  half  its  weight  of  pare  mer-  article  to  be  coated  is  placed  in  the  required 
cary.    When  the  amalgam  is  cold,  it  is  rednoed  metallic  solation,  and  oomiected  with  the  nega- 
te powder,  and  ground  with  1}  pound  of  sal  am-  tive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  a  plate  of  brooie 
moniao  and  7  ounces  of  sulphnr.    On  snblim-  metal  with  the  positive  deoompoeing  p<^.    It 
ing  this  mixture  in  a  matrass,  the  tin  remains  is  said  that  rough  cast  iron  may  be  &iis  coated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  flaky  golden  and  made  to  assnme  the  appearance  of  thefioest 
powder,  which  is  the  aurum  fnosaicum,  A  shade  bronzes.    As  patented  by  If.  de  la  Salz^de  of 
of  red  is  given  to  this  when  desired,  by  adding  Paris,  in  1847,  tbe  process  oonsistB  in  the  use  of 
a  small  portion  of  red  lead.    Copper  powder  a  solation  of  5,000  parts  by  weight  of  distilkd 
is  obtained  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  preci-  water,  610  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  3o 
pitation  of  the  metal  fh>m  its  solation  in  nitric  parts  of  chloride  of  copper,  48  parts  of  aolphale 
or  sulphuric  acid,  by  means  of  pieces  of  metal-  of  zinc,  805  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  12 
lie  iron.    The  copper  deposits  itself  npon  these,  parts  of  cyanide  of  potaasimn.    The  cyanide  cf 
from  which  it  may  be  brushed  off  in  powder,  potassium  is  dissolved  by  itself  in  abcmt  130 
care  being  taken  to  exclude  it  from  the  action  parts  of  distilled  water  taken  from  the  above 
of  the  air,  as  it  is  washed  in  water,  or  better  in  quantity.     The  other  salts  above  mentKmcd 
alcohol.    It  is  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  (except  the   nitrate   of  ammonia)    are   then 
pulverized  bone  ash.    The  preparation  called  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  watrar,  and  tiia 
gold  size  is  also  used  in  bronzing.    It  is  made  mixture  is  heated  to  from  144^  to  172°  F.; 
by  boiling  4  ounces  *  of  powder<^  gum  animi  when  they  are  entirely  disadved,  the  nitrate  of 
and  a  pound  of  linseed  oil,  the  gum  being  grad-  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  aolntioii  allowed  to 
nally   added,  and  stirred  into  tiie  oil,  while  stand  24  hours;  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  of 
this  is  heated.    The  boiling  is  continued  till  the  potaasnm  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed 
mixture  becomes  thicker  than  tar.  This  is  then  to  stand  until  it  is  quite  clear ;  the  dear  acdntiofi 
to  be  strained  through  a  coarse  cloth.  When  ap^  is  then  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  and  pot 
plied,  vermilion  is  added  to  render  it  opaque,  in  the  decomposing  trough.    The  aabjeet  to  be 
and  a  convenient  consistency  is  given  to  it  with  covered  with   brass   is  then  to  be  attached 
oil  of  turpentine.    After  beins  applied,  it  is  al-  to  the  zinc  pole  of  a  battery,  and  to  the  other 
lowed  to  dry  very  nearly,  and  when  it  has  be-  pole  of  the  battery  a  large  plate  of  brass  is 
come  sufficiently  hard,  the  powder  selected  is  to  be  attached,  which  most  be  also  immersed  in  - 
rubbed  over  the  work  witn  a  piece  of  soft  the  solution.    The  battery  must,  the  pato&tee 
leather  wrapped  round  the  finger;  or  the  ap-  says,  b€f  a  powerful  one;  he  advises  to  i&e 
plication  is  better  made  with  a  soft  camePs  hair  Bui^sen's  or  Grovels.    When  it  is  intended  to 
pencil,  with  which,  when  quite  dry,  the  loose  bronze,  instead  of  the  48  parts  of  solphate  of 
powder  is  brushed  away,    ll  gold  size  is  not  to  zinc,  25  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  mnst  be  used; 
be  used,  the  powders  may  be  mixed  in  gum-  the  other  ingredients  are  to  remain  the  same, 
water,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush. — ^Bronzing  Anotiier  solution  recommended  by  the  pat^tee 
and  browning  gun  barrels,  and  other  articles  of  consists  of  5,000  parts  of  distilled  water,  15  pazts 
iron,  is  effected  by  first  thoroughly  msting  the  of  chloride  of  copper,  85  parts  of  snlphate  of 
surface  hy  an  application  of  chloride  of  antimony,  zinc,  500  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potash^  and 
mixed  with  olive  oil,  and  rubbed  npon  the  iron  50  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  for  brassing; 
slightly  heated.    The  operation  is  nastened  bv  and  for  bronzing,  12  parts  of  chloride  of  tin,  in- 
subsequent    rubbing  with    dilate  nitric  acid,  stead  of  the  85  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc    This 
This,  or  dilute  muriatic  acid,  is  sometimes  used  solution,  the  patentee  says,  must  be  used  at  a  taa- 
instead  of  the  chloride  of  antimony.    The  bar-  perature  of  from  25^  to  86^  centigrade.  The  pith 
rel  is  then  well  cleaned,  washed  with  water,  portions  may  be  varied  within  certain  hmits. 
dried,  and  finally  polished  with  a  steel  bur-  It  would  seem  that  the  deposit  maj  abo  be 
nisher,  or  rubbed  with  wax,  or  varnished  with  a  produced  without  the  use  of  the  battery  at  an  by 
very  weak  solution  of  shel-lac  and  alcohol.  Va^  mtrodndng  the  articles  in  solution  of  acetate  d 
nous  other  processes  are  also  in  use  for  this  pur-  copper,  whidi  gives  the  effect  and  protection  of 
pose. — ^Different  processes  are  also  g^ven  for  bronze.    Other. methods  of  precipitating  brass 
bronzing  plaster  casts,  of  which  the  following  upon  metallic  surfaces  are  noticed  under  the 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  easily  applied :  head.  Brass. 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of       BkONZO^O,  Anoslo,  a  Florentine  paints, 

copper  in  solution,  is  added  to  a  solution  in  born  at  the  beginning,  died  at  the  end  of  the 

water  of  palm-oil  soap.    Different  shades  of  the  16th  century.    He  executed  several  works  in 

brownish  green  precipitate  produced  are  given  imitation  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  which  the  best 

by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  sulphates,  are  his  Pieta  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  and 

This  precipitate  is  to  oe  washed  and  dried,  then  his  Limho  in  that  of  Santa  Croce,  in  flotence. 

redissolved  in  a  varnish  of  linseed  oil  and  wax.  He  excelled  also  as  a  portrait  painter. 
The  plaster  casts,  being  previously  heated,  are       BROOCH,  a  breast  ornament  worn  by  ladi^^ 

to  be  coated  with  the  varnish,  whidi  will  give  secared  by  a  jointer  pin  and  loq>|  of  various 
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fbrms  and  materials.    When  decorated  with  was  wotinded ;  and  having  exhibited  the  Fame 

f^ems,  the  brooch  is  worn  only  in  full  dress.    In  gallantry  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  ho  was  made 
brmer  times  the  brooch  was  used  as  an  omo-  major-general  8  years  before  his  death,  which 
tnent  by  men,  for  fastening  the  vest  or  shirt-  occurred  in  Texas  while  he  was  in  command  of 
bosom,  and  is  still  common  in  the  Highlands  of  the  8th  military  department. 
Scotland.  BROOKE,  Hbnbt,  •  an   Irish  novelist   and 
BROOKE,  a  county  of  Virginia,  the  northern-  dramatist,  bom  at  Rantavan,  in  1706,  died  in 
most  but  one  of  the  4  counties  that  make  up  the  Dublin,  Oct.  10,  1788.    A  poem,  ^^  Universal 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  Pennsylvania  and  Beauty."  heralded  by  the  praise  of  Pope,  intro- 
Ohio,  called  the  Panhandle.     Area,  75  sq.  nu  duced  nim  to  Swift  and  others,  including  the 
It  is  watered  by  small  creeks,  that  run  into  prince  of  Wales  (father  of  George  III.),  to  sup- 
the  Ohio,  its  western  boundary;  its  soil  is  very  port  whom/^in  his  antagonist  position  to  his 
fertile,  and  its  surface  hilly.    Oorn  and  wool  father,  Mr.  jBrooke  is  said  to  have  written,  in 
are  its  great  staples.    Of  the  latter,  it  pro-  1788,  the  tragedy  of  "  Gustavus  Vasa."    The 
duced,  in  1850, 128,572  lbs.,  being  more  than  licenser  of  plays,  believing  that  the  character  of 
was  produced  in  any  other  county  in  the  state,  a  tyrant  minister  was  directed   against   Sir 
The  other  productions  were,  160,571  bushels  Robert  Walpole,  forbade  its  performance  after 
of  Indian  corn,  and  65,516  of  wheat.    There  it  had  been  rehearsed  at  Drury  lane  theatre,  but 
were  5  corn  and  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2  the  play  was  published,  and  the  author  gained 
paper  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  1  cotton,  1  woollen,  £1,000  by  its  sale.    In  1745,  when  the  rebel- 
aiid  1  glass  factory.  2  newspaper  offices,  and  11  lion   broke  out   in   Scotiand,  he  wrote   the 
churches.    Its  real  estate  was  valued  in  1850  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  which  were  believed  to 
at  (1,514,504 ;  in  1857  at  $1,148,172,  showing  have  greatly  influenced  the  Irish  against  taking 
a  decrease  of  22  per  cent.    Capital,  Wellsburg.  up  arms  for  the  Stuarts.    An  opera,  called 
Pop.  in  1850,  5,054,  of  whom  81  were  slaves  ^*  Jack  l^e  Giant  Queller,"  which  was  to  have 
and  100  free  colored.  been  produced  soon  after  the  close  of  the  rebel- 
BROOKE,  Fbakobs,  English   authoress,  a  lion,  was  prohibited  by  the  Irish  government, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  and  wife  of  who  fearea  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a  reflection 
the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  died  in  1789.  She  wrote  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  but  he  gained  £800 
Bonnets,  translations,  novels,  and  tragedies.  Her  by  its  publication ;    at  the   same  'time,  Mr. 
best  work,  the  "  History  of  Emily  Montagu"  Brooke^s  loyal  "Letters"  were  paid  for  by  his 
(1769),  contains  fine  descriptions  of  the  scenery  being  appointed  barrackmaster  of  Mullingar  by 
of  Canada,  where  she  resided  for  some  time.  Of  Lord  Cnesterfield,  the  viceroy.    In  1752,  his 
her  dramatic  pieces,  "  Rosina,"  acted  at  Covent  tragedy,  "  The  Earl  of  Essex,"  was  successfully 
Garden  in  1782,  was  the  most  successful.  played  in  Dublin,  and  in  1762  at  Drury  lane 
BROOKE.    I.  Francis  J.,  an  American  mag-  theatre.  His  novel  entitled  the  "  Fool  of  Quality" 
istrate,  bom  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Aug.  27,  has  had  considerable  celebrity.    He  also  trans- 
1768,  died  March  8,  1851.    He  was  an  officer  of  lated  a  part  of  Tasso^s  G^rusal&mme  Liberata. 
the  revolution,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Wash-  BROOKE,  Sib  Jams8,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  bom 
ington.    At  16  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  in  1808  at  Bandel,  in  ZiUah  Hoogly,  Bengal. 
Gen.  Harrison^s  regiment  of  artillery,  and  served  His  father,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at 
his  first  campaign  under  Lafayette.    He  after-  Bath,  England,  procured  for  him  a  cadetship 
ward  Joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Greene  (his  twin  in  the  £ist  Inaia  service;    but  receiving  a 
brother,  John,  accompanying  him,  and  holding  severe  gun-shot  wound  in  the  chest  at  the 
the  same  rank  in  the  army),  and  was  at  Charles-  storming  of  a  stockade  in  the  Burmese  war, 
ton  at  the  end  of  the  war.     After  studying  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England.    At  this 
medicine  a  short  time,  he  undertook  the  study  of  time  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  found 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788.    He  on  his  return  to  India,  in  1880,  that  he  had  ex- 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  house  of  dele-  ceeded  his  leave  of  absence,  and  forfeited  his 
gates  and  senate  of  his  native  state.    While  appointment     He  resigned,  and  sailed  from 
speaker  of  the  latter  in  1804,  he  was  elected  a  Caicntta  to  China.    On  this  voyage  he  saw, 
judge  of  the  general  court.    In  1811  he  was  for  the  first  time,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  arch- 
elected  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  again  in  1881,  ipelago,  lying  neglected,  and  almost  unknown, 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  officiated  in  The  spirit  of  adventure,  the  hope  of  adding 
this  capacity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  II.  Francis  another  empire  to  the  conquests  of  civilization, 
J.,  son  of  the  preceding,  joined  the  army  in  and  of  suppressing  the  system  of  piracy  then  the 
1822,  was  made  adiutant  April,  1888,  first  lieu-  scourge  of  the  eastem  seas,  arose  in  his  mind, 
tenant  May,  1885,  fell  Deo.  25, 1887,  in  the  bat-  and  were  thenceforth  associated  with  the  idea 
tie  of  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  of  obtaining  a  foothold  among  these  beautiful 
distinguished  part.    HI.  Gboboe  MraoBs,  uncle  islands.  He  retumed  to  England,  and  purchased 
of  the  foregoing,  and  brother  of  the  judge,  died  a  yacht  out  of  the  royal  squadron,  enjoying  the 
March9, 1851,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.    Having  same  privileges  as  a  man-of-war.    After  dis- 
entered  the  United  States  military  service  in  ciplining  his  crew,  some  20  in  number,  by  a 
1808,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  cmise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  sailed  Oct.  27, 
colonel,  Aug.  15, 1814,  consequent  upon  his  brave  1888,  for  the  East    On  his  arrival  at  Sarawak, 
oonduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  in  which  he  on  the  island  of  Borneo,  he  found  the  country 
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in  a  Btato  of  wufive,  tiie  Byaks,  iihe  inbabitiais  only  by  swimminff  the  riTor  eniarely  6eatitate. 

of  Sarawak,  blookaded  from  the  interior,  and  The  Djaks  raUied  to  bis  support,  and  in  a  abort 

exposed  to  constant  and  mnrderoos  descents^  time  be  descended  npon  the  Gbinese,  and  oyer- 

and  witb  their  r%jfJi,  MndaHassim,  carrTing  threw  them  with  a  loss  of  half  their  nnmber. 

on  a  losing  contest.     In  retom  for  bis  as-  BBOOE£S,BABTHOLOxIuBH]aimGH;a€rer- 

ffistance,  the  r^ji^  offered  to  make  bim  bis  man  poet  and  lawyer,  bom  at  LQbeck  in  1680^ 

snooessor.    The  proposal  was  accepted  witb-  died  in  1747.    He  lived  at  HambnrigL  and  was 

ont  much  hesitation.     Mr,  Brooke  took  the  made  senator  and  auliccoandUor,  witb  the  tide 

command  of  the  n^ab^s  army,  and  after  they  of  count  palatine.    Hisvolomeof  moral  poems^ 

were  once  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  entitled  ^^  Earthly  Contentment  in  God,*'  is  atiU 

hostile  forces,  a  few  discbarges  from  the  Eu-  highly  esteemed  in  Germany.    He  translated 

ropean  guns  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Pope^s  "Essay  on  Man''  into  Carman. 

Established  in  authority  over  Sarawak,  be  en-  BROOKES,  Joshua,  an  En^sb  anatomic^ 

deayored  to   accustom  ^e  inhabitants  to  a  bom  in  1761,  died  in  1888.     He  taogbt  an- 

regular  government  and  regular  pursuits,  and  to  atomy  and  phyriology  for  40  yesrs.    His  ana- 

tura  them  from  piracy  and  local  war  to  sgrieul-  tomical  museum  was  admirably  arranged,  and 

tnro  and  commerce.    He  always  acted  widi  cost  bim  not  less  than  $150,000. 

vigor,  and  has  succeeded  to  an  extraordinary  BBOOKLINE,  a  township  of  Norfolk  ca^ 

degree.    In  comunction  with  the  English  naval  Hass.,  5  miles  8.  W.  of  Boston,  of  which  it  is  a 

commanders  in  tnose  waters,  be  attacked,  routed,  suburban  ^>pendage.     Almost  the  whole  ex- 

and  extirpated  the  Malay  pirates  of  tlie  arobi-  tent  of  the  township  is  occupied  by  beantiiul 

pelago.    The  killing  of  the  pirates  was  paid  for  country  residences,  and  their  grounds  buQt  and 

oy  the  Eng^sb  commanders,  to  th^r  boats'  laid  out  with  various  and  admirable  taste,  and 

crews  and  to  others,  at  so  much  a  bead,  and  affording  a  charmiug  maze  of  walks  and  drivesw 

under  this  system  of  stipulation  to  both  the  There  are  6  churches,  and  a  number  of  exoel- 

Englisb  and  tiie  native  forces  under  the  lead  of  lent  schools ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,472. 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  enemy  melted  rapidly  away.  BROOKLYN,  the  shire  town  of  Kings  county. 

At  tbu  time  be  acted  as  an  ally,  apparency  New  York,  is  a  city  and  seaport  on  the  west 

indep«ident  of  theEnc^b,  although  be  was  en-  end  of  Long  isUnd,  opposite  New  York  city, 

titled  to  tbe  dignity  of  rtjah  by  appointment  and  separated  from  it  by  the  East  rivw,  an  arm 

£rom  the  sultan  of  Borneo ;  but  returning  to  of  tbe  sea  connecting  tbe  bay  of  New  York 

England,  in  1847,  inor^  to  estabUsh  bisposi-  witb  Long  island  sound.     Lat.  at  the  navy 

tion,  bis  conduct  was  severely  criticised.    He  yard,  40'  41'  50'/  N.,  long.  73**  69'  80^'  W. 

bad  been  succesafb],  however ;  be  was  already  a  The  exterior  line  of  tbe  cit^  measures   22 

power  to  be  courted  or  to  be  feared,  and  accord-  miles,  ombradnff   an   area  of  16,000   acres. 

ing  to  the  kws  of  war  and  tbe  character  cf  the  It  ii  bounded  N.  by  Newtown  creek,  S.  by 

enemyagiunst  which  it  bad  been  carried  on,  his  the   town  of  New  Utrecht,   K  by   Queens 

acts  wero  not  mora  reprehensible  than  those  of  county,  and  W.  by  the  East  river  and  bay 

others.    In  spite  of  the  murmurers  be  became  of  New  York.    Its  extreme  length  from^nortb 

the  hero  of  tbe  hour,  was  knighted,  bis  position  to  south  is  about  7i  miles,  and  its  greatest 

recognized  by  tbe  government,  and  he  received  breadth  5  miles;  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 

the  title  of  governor  of  Labuon,  at  a  salary  of  tbe  exterior  line,  however,  tbe  average  breadth 

£2,000,  and  a  staff  of  subordinate  officers  under  is  only  about  8i  miles.  *Tbe  western  boundary 

British  nay.    IVom  this  office,  however,  be  was  of  tbe  city  affords  8  miles  of  water  front.   New- 

remoyedi^h;er  a  subseauent  visit  to  England.  His  town  creek  is  navigable  for  a  mile  or  two  from 

course  bos  been  plainly  of  advantage  to  the  un-  tbe  East  river  for  vessels  of  light  draught ;  it 

civilized  people  over  which  be  presides,  and,  has  been  contemplated  for  some  time  to  increase 

at  thesame  time,  bascontributeatotheexten-  water  communication,  by  canals,  fixnn  com- 

uon  of  British  influence.    He  has  compiled  a  modious  basins  in  Newtown  creek  and  Wslla- 

code   of  laws,    opened   trade,    made    roads,  bout  and  Gowanus  bays. — ^Brooklyn  was  first 

coined  money,  raised  a  regular  rovenue,  and  settled  in  1625,  by  a  band  of  Walloons,  brought 

provided  for  the  security  of  property,    Tbe  out  as  agriculturists  by  tbe  Dutch  West  India 

byaks  aro  attached  to  bim  for  bis  labors  in  their  company,  who  established  tbeniselves  near  tbe 

behalf,  for  bis  sense  of  Justice,  andtbedbaracter  site  where  tbe  navy  yard  now  stands,  calling 

which  distinguishes  him  as  a  man  bom  to  gov-  their  place  of  settlement  Waalbogt  (WoUoods' 

em.    He  is  also  said,  notwithstanding  the  cares  bay),  from  which  the  present  term  Wallabout  is 

of  government,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  a  derived.  Tbe  name  subseqaently  conferred  upon 

literary  and  cUssical  taste.     Portions  of  bis  tbe  town,  by  the  Dutch,  was  Broudcelen,  from 

Journals  have  been  published,  as  also  tbe  ^^Pri-  a  viUaM  in  Holland.     Tbe  soil  was  originally 

vate  Letters  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.  G.  B.,  daimed  by  the  Oanorsee  Indians,  a  large  tribe 

from  1888  to  tbe  {Hresent  time,  edited  by  J.  0.  which  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  what  is 

Temples,  £^|.,^'  8  vols.,  London,  1858.    The  at-  now  Kings  co.,  fit>m  whom  tbe  Dutch  govem- 

tachment  of  bis  people  was  prov^  upon  the  ment  procured  tbe  title.    The  first  European 

breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Enghuidwitn  China  settler  in  the  town  is  generally  supposed  to 

in  1857,  when  bis  residence  was  suddenly  attack-  have  been  George  Jansen  de  Bapelje,  at  tbe 

od  by  an  army  of  4,000  Chinese,  and  be  escaped  Waolbogt,  during  the   directorship  of  Peter 
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KiDQet,  and  tbe first  white  child  horn  on  the  eUffiBg  '^thftt if  thejooold  not  obtain  areoog- 
island  (June  9, 1625)  was  his  daughter,  Sarah  nition  of  their  ri^ts  from  the  goremor  and 
Rapelje.  The  Indiiuis  are  said  to  hare  eon-  ooandl,  thejr  would  be  oblised  to  appeal  to  their 
Teved  to  her  a  large  quantity  of  land  near  the  superiors,  the  states-generaL"  The  governor,  an- 
Wallabont.  Gtot.  Hinuet,  of  Kew  Amsterdanii  nojed  at  their  persistenoe,  and  probably  enraged 
in  the  course  of  a  Tisit  to  Rape^ e's  house,  soon  at  their  threaL  angrily  dissolved  the  oonveution, 
after  the  child's  birth,  promised  the  gooa  wife  and  ordered  tne  dele^tes  to  go  home. — For  84 
a  milch  cow  as  soon  as  the  ship  came  from  years  after  their  selSement,  Brooklyn  and  the 
Holland.  The  promised  cow  arrived,  and  was  adjoining  towns  were  without  a  place  of  wor- 
eent  over,  bein^  the  first  brought  to  Long  ship.  In  Deo.  1664^  Gov.  Btuyvesant  gave 
island.  The  father  of  Sarah  was  followed  to  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  the  nekh- 
America  by  2  brothers,  one  of  whom  received  boring  town  of  Midwout^  or  Flatbush,  ^  60  feet 
a  patent  for  100  acres  of  land  near  Gravesend,  long^  88  wide,  and  14  in  height  below  the 
Aug.  0,  1639,  and  the  other  a  similar  patent  beaxns*"  Early  in  the  succeeding  year  he  corn- 
from  Gov.  Kieft,  May  27,  1648.  By  the  Dntch  manded  the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  Amersfort 
records  it  appears  tiiat  the  renowned  Wouter  to  assist  the  people  of  Flatbuiah  in  getting  tlm« 
van  TwiUer  owned  some  of  the  hmdi  at  Red  her  for  the  church.  This  edifice  cost  4,687  guild- 
Hook,  in  1684.  A  deed  for  land  by  Gov.  Kieft  ers,  to  which  the  governor  contributed  out  of 
to  Abraham  Rycken,  in  1688,  is  the  earliest  the  publio  funds  400  guilders,  and  subsequently 
known,  and  the  oldest  recorded  grant  is  to  he  added  624  more  to  release  the  church  fhxn 
Thomas  Besker  in  1689.  In  1641,  in  order  to  debt  The  Rev.  Kr,  Polhemns  was  the  pastor 
strengthen  their  claim  to  Long  island,  the  Dutch  of  this  church.  Before  it  was  built  the  people 
West  India  company  consented  that  the  Eng-  of  Kings  county  worshipped  in  the  citv  of  New 
lish  should  settle  upon  it,  on  condition  of  theur  Amsterdam,  under  the  Rev.  EverardusBogardns. 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  states-gen-  In  1660  the  minister  at  Flatbush  petitioned  the 
eral  and  the  company.  Grants  were  made  by  governor  to  have  a  window  placed  in  his 
Gov.  Kieft  to  divers  individuals,  between  16^  church,  which  was  granted*  About  this  time, 
and  1647,  of  all  lands  from  Red  Hook  point  to  too,  the  people  complained  that  their  minister 
Wallabout  bay,  and  it  is  believed  that  Gov.  Stuy-  was  inattentive  to  his  duties,  officiating  only 
vesant,  in  1657,  granted  a  general  patent  of  once  a  fortnight,  and  then  only  for  a  quarter  of 
the  town.  Qov,  Richard  Nicolls,  Oct.  18,  an  hour,  giving  the  people  a  prayer  instead  of  a 
1667,  granted  a  fall  and  anople  patent  to  Jan  sermon;  whereupon  the  ^veruor  ordered,*^  that 
Everts,  Jan  Damen,  Albert  Gornelisson,  Paulus  he  shall  attend  more  diligently  to  his  work.^ 
Yeerbeeck,  Michael  Eveyl,  Thomas  Lamberts,  In  1678  the  governor  and  council  ordered  the 
Tennis  Gnisbert  Bogart,  and  Joris  Jaoobson,  as  sheriff  and  constables  to  maintain  the  reformed 
patentees  on  behalf  of  the  freeholders  and  in-  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sects.  The 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Brenckelen,  their  heirs,  people  of  Brooklyn  soon  grew  tired  of  gjoing  to 
successors,  and  assigns,  of  all  land  acquired,  or  flatbush  to  church,  for  we  find  them  in  1669 
to  be  purchased  or  acquired,  on  behalf  of  the  applying  for  permission  to  call  a  minister  for 
town,  from  the  Indians  or  others.  This  patent  their  congregation,  assigning  as  a  reason  the 
was  confirmed  by  Gov.  Dongan  in  1686,  in  con-  badness  of  the  road  to  Fkitb^,  the  difficulty  of 
sideration  of  an  annual  quit-rent  of  20  bushels  going  to  the  city,  and  the  old  age  of  tiie  Rev. 
of  good  merchantable  wheat  This  quit-rent,  fir.  rolhemus,  and  his  inability  to  officiate  at 
OF  its  equivalent,  continued  to  be  paid  by  Brooklyn.  The  governor  deemed  the  request 
the  town  as  late  as  1786. — Soon  arber  the  reasonable,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee,  who 
settlement,  the  Dutch  government  appc^t-  reported  favorably,  and  the  request  was  granted, 
ed  a  *^  superintendent"  to  preserve  the  peace,  The  people  thereupon  tendered  a  call  to  the 
and  regulate  the  police  of  the  community.  Rev.  Henry  Selwyn,  otherwise  Henrious  Se- 
8ome  years  later  this  office  was  abolished,  lyns,  of  Holland,  who  accepted  the  same,  was 
and  the  offices  of  schout,  secretary,  and  as-  ajmroved  by  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  set 
sessor  created  in  its  stead.  These  officers  sou  for  the  New  Netherlands.  He  was  installed 
were  also  api)ointed  by  the  governor.  The  Sept  8, 1660,  in  the  presence  of  the  fiscal  and 
inhabitants  suffered  greatly  under  the  ar-  burgomaster,  Kregier,  bv  order  of  Gov.  Stuyve- 
bitrary  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  ih»  8an£  Mr.  Selwyn's  salary  was  600  guilders  ; 
f^ovemment,  and  after  frequently  remonstrat-  but  the  marriage  fees,  inst^  of  being  his  per- 
ing  against  their  exclusion  m>m  fdl  share  in  the  quisite,  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the  in- 
leffislation  of  the  colony,  met  together  with  the  oome  of  the  church ;  for  on  Oct.  29, 1662,  he 
delegates  from  the  other  towns  under  the  Dutch  paid  to  the  consistory  78  guilders  10  stivers, 
rule,  at  New  Amsterdam,  Nov.  26, 1668,  to  oh-  the  proceeds  of  14  marriages  at  whidi  he  had 
tain  redress  for  their  grievances.  The  governor,  officiated  during  the  year.  In  1664  he  returned 
however,  sent  them  home  without  an  answer ;  to  Holland,  and  Oharles  Debevoise,  school- 
but  he  and  his  council  entered  one  on  the  min-  master  and  sexton,  was  directed  to  read  the 
utes  denying  the  right  of  Brooklyn,  Flatlands.  pravers  and  a  sermon  firom  some  orthodox 
andFlatbush  to  eenddeputies,  although  they  had  author  every  Sabbath,  until' another  minister 
previously  been  sent  at  his  request.  The  next  should  be  caQecL  The  first  Dutch  church  in 
month  the  convention  renewed  their  efforts,  de-  Brooklyn  was  erected  in  1666 ;  after  doing  ser- 
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rioe  for  40  Turs,  it  wu  takoi  down  md  anoUter 
pat  np :  ID  ISIO  this  wu  takea  down,  and  re- 
pkoed  b;  a  new  bmilding ;  aboat  20  yean  later, 
that  proving  tooBnaU,  gave  place  tottie  preeent 
atructure.  The  Episcopal  iana  had  a  aocietj  ia 
Brooidjn  as  early  at  1TS7,  and  in  1790  thev 
dedicated  St.  Ano's  church,  a  stone  hoiid- 
ing,  wbioh,  in  1831,  was  enperaeded  bj  the 
present  ediflce.  The  first  Methodist  church 
was  inoorporated  in  ITM;  the  first  Presby- 
terian and  Roman  Catholio  cliorchea  in  1822; 
and  the  first  Congregational  church  in  13S9. 
At  present  tlie  most  notewcHthy  featara 
of  Brooklyn  is  its  chnrcbea,  from  tlia  nam- 
ber  of  which  it  has  gained  the  title  of  the 
"city  of  chnrchee."  Of  religioua  congrega- 
tiona,  there  are  now  (1808)  no  less  than  147, 
nearly  all  pasHeB^ng  cbnrch  edifices,  viz. :  15 
Baptist,  10  Congre^iUoDa],  S3  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, 2  German  Lathenn,  1  Uethodist  Ooogrfr- 
gational,  22  Methodist  E[Hsoopal,  0  Methodist 
Episoopal  (AiKcaa),  1  Primitive  Methodist,  3 
Methodist  Protestant,  Ifl  Presbyterian,  14  Re- 
formed Dnteh,  17  Roman  Catholio,  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  4  Unitarian,  8  UniTersalist,  and  11  be- 
longing to  no  porticQlar  denomination.  The  fol- 
lowing oensns  of  the  chnrchei  was  taken  InlSOO : 
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BrotUyn,  during  tbe  revolution,  was  the  aoene 
of  severalmemorable  events.  OnAog.  38, 177S, 
the  battle  of  Long  island  was  fonght.  Owing  to 
a  gross  oversight  the  Bedford  pass  was  kft  iin- 
giurded,  by  which  Sir  Henry  CllnbHi  i 
ceedod  in  turning  the  flank  of  the  Ameri 
foroes,  and  defeating  them.  Oat  of  0,000 
Americans  engaged,  2,000  were  either  killed, 
wonnded,  or  taken  priswiers.  In  177S,  and 
for  fl  years  thereafter,  until  New  York  was 
evacoated,  several  condemned  bulka  were  moor- 
'allaboQt,  and  noed  for  the  detention 
a.  seamen  captured  by  the  British. 
It  is  esUmated  that  11,600  Americans  died  on 
these  plague-ships.  Theshoresof  the  Wallaboot 
were  foil  of  dead  men's  bonee^  and  for  many 
years  the  tides  washed  out  the  ghastly  remains 
from  the  sand.  After  some  years  of  agitation, 
the  bones  of  the  martyra  were  finally  cxillected 
together  in  the  year  1608,  and  laid  in  a  great 
vault  near  the  nary  yard,  with  very  imposiiif 
ceremonies.  It  is  supptosed  that  at  the  close 
of  the  revolnlionarr  war,  John  Kapelje,  who 
daring  that  period  was  in  authority  here, 
and  against  whom  an  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  in  1777,  by  which  his  large  estate  was 
confiscated,  and  he  compelled  to  leare  theoonn- 
try,  took  with  him  or  destroyed  the  records  of 
the  town,  from  ita  settlement  to  that  tiioe.  At 
all  events,  by  whomsoever  taken,  the  reoordi 
have  disappeared. — For  many  years  after  its  set- 
tlement Brooklyn  waa  no  more  than  a  straggjing 
hamlet.  According  to  a  oensoa  taken  aboat  1698, 
the  population  of  the  town  numbered  009  per- 
sons, viz.:  77  men,  101  women,  240  chil- 
dren, 26  omtrentioeg,  and  60  dave^  la  1706 
it  contained  64  freeholders;  96  years  latw 
the  namber  had  only  increased  to  86-  The 
total  population  of  the  town  in  1800  was  8,398', 
in  1810  It  was  4,403 ;  in  1820  it  was  7,17B  ;  in 
1830  it  had  reached  10,293 ;  in  1836,  the  year 
after  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  24,810 ;  in  IStO 
it  was  86,283  ;  in  1840  it  waa  09,674;  in  1860 
it  had  grown  to  06,850.  Oa  Jan.  1,  160G,  it 
was  ocmsolidated  with  the  city  of  Wilhams- 
bnrg  and  the  town  of  Boshwick  (iDcinding 
the  village  of  Greenpoint),  under  the  cotnmoa 
name  of  Brooklyn ;  old  Brooklyn  being  desig- 
nated as  the  western  district,  and  the  other  por- 
tions as  tlie  eastern.  In  that  year  the  popolaxion 
of  the  entirecitywas206,260,  and  it  is  now  esti- 
mated at  330,000.--WilliamsbDrg  was  foouded 
by  Mr.  Eichard  W.  Woodhull,  who  m  the  be- 
^nning  of  this  century  bought  a  tract  of  land 
near  Boshwick  street  (now  North  Second  st.), 
started  the  first  ferry  from  Grand  etrtet  to  New 
York,  and  named  the  place  Williomsbstg.  It 
waa  incorporated  aa  a  village  in  1827,  and  as  a 
dty  in  1801.  In  1856  ita  pcfiQlation  waa 
48,867. — Brooklyn  was  moorp<M«ted  aa  a  vil- 
lage in  April,  1816,  and  about  the  same  lime 
the  first  distriot  school  waa  estabUshed.  In 
May,  1820,  a  daily  mail  was  established  to  New 
York,  After  much  opposition  ftom  the  <Atj  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn  became  a  chartered  dty 
in  April,  1684,  Mr.  GetH^ge  Hall  being  elected 
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mayor  bv  the  oommon  oonnoiL    Sabseqiiently  the  foot  of  Jackson  street,  Brooklyn,  to  Walnut 
the  election  of  mayor  was  vested  in  the  people,  street,  New  York.    In  the  following  year  a 
From  the  period  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  boat  was  ron  on  Fulton  feny  duriDg  Uie  night, 
Brooklyn  has  grown  apace.    It  is  for  the  most  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  %ht  Fulton 
part  considerably  elevated  above  tide  water,  and  street.    The  South  ferry  did  not  go  into  oper* 
poesesses  superior  advantages  as  a  place  of  resi-  ation  until  May  6, 1886.    About  Ihis  time  spec- 
dence.  It  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  land  and  sea  ulation  in  real  estate  raged  fiercely,  and  the 
breezes,  and  its  wide  streets,  generaUy  at  right  ferries  were  much  improved  to  induce  New 
angles  to  each  other,  afford  a  firee  circulation  of  Yorkers  to  reside  in  Brooklyn.    In  1868  there 
air.     The  quiet  dean  streets,  shaded  with  fine  are  no  less  than  18  ferries,  from  the  rent  of  which 
trees,  and  the  comfortable  habitations  which  the  corporation  of  New  York  derives  a  large  in- 
aboand,  sive  it  the  appearance  of  a  country  come.    The  ferries  of  old  Brooklyn  are  from 
town  rather  than  a  great  dty.    That  part  of  Hamilton  avenue,  Atlantic  (South  ferry),  Monta- 
Brooklyn  fronting  on  the  East  river,  south  of  gue,  Fulton,  Main,  and  Bridge  streets,  to  White- 
Fulton  street,  called  the  Heights^  is  70  feet  above  hall  slip.  Wall,  Fulton,  Roosevelt,  and  Catharine 
the  level  of  the  sea,  afiS^rcung  a  nne  view  of  New  streets,  New  York.    The  most  frequented  of 
York,  and  the  surrounding  country. — ^A  few  these  are  the  Fulton  and  South  ferries.    For 
words  about  the  ferries,  to  which  Brooklyn  several  years  the  Fulton,  South,  and  Hamilton 
owes  so  much  of  her  prosperity,  may  be  inter-  ferries  were  run  by  the  Union  ferry  company, 
esting.    Under  the  I>ongan  and  Montgomerie  and  the  others  by  different  parties;  but  on 
charters  New  York  city  claims  jurisdiction  over  Dec.  1,1855,  they  were  all  united  under  the 
the  waters  of  the  North  and  East  rivers  to  controlof  that  company.    Before  this  time  the 
low- water  mark,  on  the  Long  island  and  New  fere  on  the  most  frequented  ferries  had  been 
Jersey  shores,  as  fur  as  her  territory  extends ;  one  cent,  with  the  privilege  of  semi-annual  com- 
hence  she  owns  all  the  ferry  privileges  on  mutation ;  but  soon  after  it  "was  increased  to  2 
those  rivers.     It  is  difficult  to  discover  when  cents  without  commutation,  at  which  it  still  con- 
the  first  ferry  was  established,  but  it  must  tinues  on  aU  the  ferries.  The  annud  rent  paid  by 
have   been   very  soon   after   the   settlement  the  Union  ferry  company  is  now  $59,000.  They 
of  the  town.     At  an  early  period   a  ferry  own  21  large  and  commodious  boats,  averaging 
was   run   from  near  the  foot  of  Joralemon  400  tons  each,  which  are  kept  running  during  the 
street  to  the  Brede-graft,  now  Broad  street,  New  day  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  At  night  about 
York.    In  1698 j  John  Areson,  the  lessee  of  the  half  of  that  number  are  in  use,  except  on  the 
ferry,  found  that  £147  a  year  was  too  large  a  Catharine,  Roosevelt,  and  Wall  street  ferries, 
rent,  audit  was  reduced  to  £140.    Theferri-  which  are  stopped  toward  midnight.  The  ferries 
age  then  was  8  stivers  in  wampum,  or  a  silver  to  Williamsburg  are  from  Peck  slip,  New  York,  to 
twopence,  for  each  person,  or  if  more  than  one  South  Seventh  street,  Williamsburg,  James'  slip 
crossed  at  the  same  time,  half  of  that  amount  ^  to  South  Tenth  street,  Grand  street  to  South 
was  charged.    A  horse  or  beast  was  charged  Seventh  street  and  Grand  street,  and  Houston 
Is.  if  alone,  or  9^  in  company.    Bip  van  mm  street  to  Grand  street.    There  is  also  one  from 
became  lessee  of  the  ferry  in  1698  for  7  years,  Tenth  and  Twenty-third  streets  to  Greenpoint 
at  £165  per  annum.    The  old  ferry  was  kept  by  avenue.  These  ferries  pay  an  aggregate  rent  of 
Van  Winkle  and  Buskett  during  the  revolution,  $18,850  a  year  to  the  corporation  of  New  York, 
when  6<i'  was  the  ferriage.  In  the  early  part  of  The  general  fare  is  8  cents ;  but  owing  to  a  rival- 
1818  the  corporation  ot  New  York  proposed  to  ^  which  has  recently  sprung  up  between  the 
put  steamboats  on  the  ferry,  in  place  of  the  old  Peck  slip  and  South  Tenth  street  companies,  the 
barges  and  horse  boats,  and  applied  to  the  legi»-  ferriage  on  these  2  routes  is  now  only  one  cent, 
lature  for  power  to  raise  the  ferriage  from  2  to  The  ferries  to  Williamsburg  and  Greenpoint  em- 
4  cents.    The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  petitioned  ploy  14  boats,  making  trips  every  few  minutes 
the  legislature  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  during  the  day,  and  on  most  oftbe  ferries  once  an 
change,  setting  forth  that  the  corporation  of  hour,  or  oftener,  during  the  night    At  certain 
New  York  derived  an  annual  rentiu  of  (4,725  seasons  of  the  day  the  travel  is  so  immense  that 
from  the  ferries,  that  the  lessees  had  an  income  someof  tiie  capacious  boats  take  over  nearly  1,000 
of  ^2,000  agiunst  $18,500  expenses,  and  that  persons,  beside  horses  and  vehicles,  at  once. — 
a  number  of  wealthv  people  would  engage  to  The  common  schools  are  committed  to  the  care 
build  steamboats,  and  run  Ihem  for  2  cents  a  of  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  45  mem- 
passenger.  The  law  was  passed,  however,  estab-  bers,  i^pointed  by  the   common  council,  to 
hshing  4  cents  ferriage  in  steamooats,  and  2  cents  serve  8  years,  the  term  of  office  of  -)-  oMhem 
in  bargee  or  row  boats.    On  Kay  10  following,  ezpiring  each  year.    In  the  19  wards  ot  the 
the  fint  steam  ferry  boat — ^the  ^*  Nassau" — was  city  there  are  83   school-houses,  each   con- 
placed  on  the  old  ferry,  and  made  40  trips  a  dav,  taining  2  grammar  departments,  one  for  boys 
occupying  from  4  to  8  minutes  each  .time  m  and  the  other  for  girls,  and  a  primary  depart- 
orossmg.  This  was  the  only  steam  ferry  boat  on  ment    These  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  city 
the  East  river  for  many  years ;  the  other  boats  superintendent,  and  28  male  and  812  female 
were  propelled  by  horses  or  by  hand.  Finally,  in  teachers.     There  are  8  separate  schools  for 
1826,  the  conunon  council  of  New  York  granted  colored  childr^  with  9  colored  teachers.    In 
a  South  ferry,  andeatabliabed  asteamfeny  from  1857  the  number  of  children  taught  in  the  day 
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schools  was  8d,296 ;  in  the  eTeidDg  tdkook^  and  Indigent  femakfli  has  aooommodatkns  te 

8,789;  and  in  the  normal  school,  812.  The  90nenon8;  it  was  founded  in  1861.  The  dty 
conrse  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  schools  orpnan  asylum,  dadug  its  incorporation  from 
emhraces  spelling,  reading,  writing  defini-  1885,  provides  a  home  for  abont  150  poor 
tions,  grammar,  composition,  declamation,  geog-  children.  Tlie  marine  ho^italoocapiea  a  si^til7 
raphy,  history,  arithmetic,  vocal  mnsio,  the  eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  Wallaboutbaj. 
nse  of  the  globes,  drawing  of  maps,  geometry,  Sick  seamen  in  tbe  United  States  aemee  are 
triffonometiy,  natural  pnuosophy.  astronomj,  treated  here.  There  are  8  dispensaries  in  Brook- 
and  algebra.  The  teachers  are  paid  from  $125  Irn,  one  of  them  in  the  eastern  district^  where 
to  $1,200  per  annum.  Male  principals  receive  the*  poor  are  furnished  with  me^cdne  and  ad- 
the  latter  salary ;  females  in  the  same  position  vice  sratis.  In  edition  to  these  may  be 
are  paid  $500  a  year.  The  expenditures  for  noticed  the  Brooklyn  eye  and  ear  infirmary  in 
educational  purposes  in  1857  were :  Salaries  d  Pineapple  street,  the  church  charity  foimdatioo, 
teachers,  $108,401  01 ;  salaries  of  officers,  Jani-  the  Catholic  benevolent  society,  the  Kew  Sag- 
tors,  additions  to  libraries,  school  lots  and  build-  land  society,  the  association  for  improvim^  the 
ing  new  houses,  repairing,  ftuuishing,  ^fec,  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  children^  aid 
$78,942  06;  makmg  a  total  of  $182,848  07.  In  society.  Among  the  religious  organizatwDS 
ittd  libraries  attached  to  the  schools  there  are  should  be  named  the  Brooklyn  dty,  female, 
at  present  82,818  volumes.  The  Roman  Oatho-  and  WilUamsburg  Bible  societies,  the  Brook- 
lies  have  schools  connected  with  most  of  their  lyn  tract  socie1nr,Babbath  school  union,  and  the 
churches,  and  there  are  several  industrial  or  rag-  young  men^s  Christian  assooiatioDs.  There  are 
ged  schools.  In  addition  to  tibe  public  sohoou,  some  20  masonic  lodges  here,  25  odd  fid- 
there  are  many  first-dass  private  seminaries;  lows'  lodges,  and  several  associations  of  nnited 
foremost  amongthem  are  the  collegiate  and  poly-  Americans,  sons  of  temperance,  and  other  benefit 
technic  institute  for  boys,  and  the  Packer  col-  societies. — ^Among  the  pubhc  buildings  we  will 
legiate  institute  for  girls ;  both  of  these  are  in-  mention  the  city  hall,  at  the  junction  of  Fulton, 
oorporated  institutions^  the  former  being  on  a  Court,  and  Joralemon  streets ;  it  is  of  whits 

ioint  stock  basis,  with  a  capitsl  of  $75,0^ ;  the  marble  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  6  colnnma^  sop- 

atter  waa  endowed  by  a  lady  named  Pack-  porting  the  roof  of  the  portico;  itsdimeonoosare 

er,  who  gave  $60,000  toward  its  foundation, —  162  by  102  feet,  and  75  feet  in  height,  compris- 

The  literary  and  charitable  institntions  are  nu-  ing  8  stories  and  a  basement:  it  is  surmounted 

merous.    Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  by  a  dome,  the  top  of  which  is  153  feet  from 

the  Brooklyn  Athenffium,  at  the  comer  of  Clin-  the  ground ;  its  entire  cost  was  about  $200,000. 

ton  and  Atlantic  streets,  which  is  open  day  and  Among  the  most  beautiful  bnildinga  are  the 

evening;  the  building  is  90  by  80  feet^and  cost  church  of  the  PUgrims,  of  mj  stone,  its  tall 

$60,000 ;  it  has  a  fine  reading  room,  with  a  tower  and  spire  forming  a  kndmark  to  mari- 

library  of  5,000  volumes,  and  maintains  a  cocprse  ners  as  they  come  up  the  bay ;  Grace  diurch, 

of  lectures  in  the  winter.    A  mercantile  library  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Episcopal),  the 

association  has  recently  been   fonned.     The  church  of  the  Bestoration,  and  the  Unitarian 

Brooklyn  institute  and  youths*  free  library  is  churclLall  of  brown  stone  and  Gothic  architeo- 

an  old  and  popular  institution,  which  was  lib-  ture. — ^Fronting  Governor's  island,  and  divided 

erally  endowed  by  Augustus  Graham,  Esq.,  and  from  it  by  Buttermilk  channel  (which  is  said  to 

sustains  an  annual  course  of  lectures.    ]Beside  have  been  fordable  for  cattle  during  the  revdn- 

these,  there  are  several  other  literary  societies,  tion,  but  is  now  deep  enot^  for  the  largest 

The  city  library  has  a  valuable  collection  of  ships  to  sail  through;,  stands  the  massive  At- 

books.    The  lyceum,  in  Washington  street,  is  a  lantic  dock,  built  by  a  company,  incorporated 

fine  granite  building,  with  a  spacious  lecture  in  1840.  representing  a  capital  of  $1,000,000; 

room.  The  odeon  and  Washington  hall,  in  the  the  basm  has  an  area  of  40.86    acres ;  the 

eastern  district,  are  also  fine  structures,  with  pier  line,  on  Buttermilk  channel,  is  8,000  fert 

ample  accommodations  for  concerts  and  public  long;  the  total  wharfage  is  about  2  miles.  A 

meetings.     The  United  States  naval  lyceum,  second  basin  of  more  than  double  the  capacity 

in  the  navy  yard,  founded  in  1888,  contains  a  of  the  Atlantic,  called  the  Erie  dock,  designed 

large   collection   of   curiosities   and  valuable  to  border  on  Growanus  bay,  has  been  prcgedted. 

seological  and  mineralogical  cabinets.   Hie  city  The  county  jail,  on  the  eastern  ride  oi  the  oty, 

hospital,  in  Raymond  street,  near  De  Ealb  ave-  near  Fort  Greene,  is  a  fine  building  of  freestone, 

nue,  opened  6  years  ago,  has  accommodations  but  not  so  secure  as  it  should  be.    The  navy 

for  lli  patients.    The  long  island  college  hos-  yard,  on  the  south  shore  of  WaDabout  bay. 

pitaLlnanguratedin  June,  1858,  occupies  14  lots  embraces  45  acres  of  land ;  a  high  brick  wall 

on  Henry  and  Amity  streets,  in  a  most  salu-  surrounds  the  yard ;  within  it  are  2  immense 

brions  situation,  and  is  designed  to  fon^sh  ship  houses,  and  the  largest  dry  dock  in  the 

clinical  instruction,  after  the  plan  of  Guy^s  country,  built  of  granite,  massive  and  sabstan- 

hospital.    Another  excellent  chari^,  the  Oath-  tial  in  structure,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000 ;  the 

olic  orphan   asylum,   just   opened,  in   Bed-  number  of  mechanics  usually  employed  in  the 

ford  near   Myrtle   avenue,  will   provide  for  navy  yard  is  abont  1.600.  The  C^at  thoroug^- 

114  children;    its  cost  was   about   $40,000.  £Bre  of  Brooklyn  is  Fulton  street  There  is  a  smsQ 

The  Graham  institution,  for  the  relief  of  aged  park  near  the  navy  yard,  called  the  dty  park; 
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and  the  site  of  Fort  Greene  la  now  in  proceBs  of  Brooklyn  are  comprised  within  the  metropolis 
formation,  and  is  to  be  called  Washington  parlc.  tan  district  of  New  York,  Kings,  Richmond, 
Other  parks  are  projected,  bnt  no  decisive  and  Westchester  counties ;  the  force  consists  of 
steps  have  as  yet  oeen  taJsen,  we  believe,  to-  a  depntj  superintendent,  6  captains,  3  acting 
ward  commencing  them.  The  famous  Green*  captains,  80  sergeants  and  200  patrolmen,  occn- 
wood  cemetery  is  on  Gowanns  heights,  within  pymg  6  stations  and  8  substations.  The  5th 
the  city  limits ;  originally  there  were  but  175  Drigade  of  the  2d  division  New  York  state 
acres  enclosed,  bnt  since  its  opening,  in  184^,  mintia  is  mainly  composed  of  the  citizens  of 
additions  have  been  made,  until  it  now  contaius  Brooklyn ;  Mtgor-Gen.  Dnryea  and  Brigadier- 
860  acres;  between  60,000  and  70,000  inter-  Qen.  Orooke  are  in  command;  it  consists 
ments  have  been  made  here.  The  Gypress  Hills  of  the  13th,  14th,  70th  and  72d  regiments, 
cemetery,  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  limits,  was  and  embraces  some  40  companies,  each  of 
opened  in  1849,  and  has  since  heea  greatly  them  having  armories  for  drill  and  the  stor- 
beantified.  In  Ihe  same  year  the  Evergreens  age  of  arms. — ^In  1836  the  real  and  personal 
cemetery,  near  Bushwick.  was  opened.  There  poperty  of  tiie  city  was  valued  at  $26,390,151 ; 
are  oilier  cemeteries  of  less  note  lying  in  and  m  1857  it  was,  according  to  the  city  comptrol- 
around  tiie  dty,  viz. :  the  Calvary  (Catholic),  ler's  report,  $98,976,025.  The  census  of  1855 
on  Laurel  hill;  Mount  Olivet,  near  Maspeth;  gives  Brooklyn  1,652 ^  acres  of  land  under  cnl- 
and  the  Lu^eran,  the  Union,  and  the  Friends'  tivation,  and  1,196^  acres  unimproved.  The 
cemeteries. — The  consolidated  city  is  divided  cash  value  of  the  farms  was  $4,76^450;  of  stock, 
into  19  wards,  electing  19  aldermen,  who,  $554,157  ;4301- acres  of  market^rdens  gave  a 
with  the  mayor,  compose  the  city  corpora-  product  worth  $120,078.  There  were  in  that 
tion.  The  act  of  c6nsolidation  allowed  the  year  511  stone  buildings,  valued  at  $4,930,500; 
firemen  of  the  2  districts  to  retain  their  dis-  8,089  of  brick,  worth  $39,133,750;  of  wood, 
tinct  orgatiizations.  In  the  western  district  13,662,  worth  $29,778,815;  making  the  total 
the  d^artment  is  composed  of  a  chief  and  6  number  of  buil^ng^  22,573,  of  which  no  value 
assistant  engineers,  6  fire  commissioners,  whose  was  assigned  to  270.  The  value  of  real  estate, 
duty  it  is  to  try  all  charges  against  firemen,  20  exclusive  of  farms,  was  $73,843,065,  or,  includ- 
engine,  6  hose,  4  hook  and  ladder,  and  1  bucket  ing  farms  and  stock,  $79,162,672.  During  the 
companies,  having  826  enrolled  members ;  the  year  1857,  the  current  expenses  of  the  city  were 
district  is  divided  into  7  fire  districts.  In  the  6  $2,619,123  20.  There  are  8  daily,  2  weekly,  1 
fire  districts  of  the  eastern  section,  the  depart-  semi-weekly,  audi  monthly  periodicals ;  9  banks 
raent  consists  of  a  ohief^  4  assistants,  6  commis-  of  issue  and  discount,  with  about  $2,500, 000  capi« 
sioners,  18  engine,  5  hose,  8  hook*  and  ladder,  tal;  8  savings  banks,  and  10  insurance  companies^ 
and  1  bucket  companies,  having  831  enrolled  with  nearly  $1,000,000  capital.  The  city  rail- 
members.  The  departments  are  voluntary  in  road  company,  witb.  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
their  character;  but-  great  abuses  having  own  the  5  horse  railroads  which  traverse  the  city 
crept  into  the  system,  the  common  council  re-  from  Fulton  and  Hamilton  av.  ferries  in  all  di- 
oently  adopted  an  ordnance  for  the  enrolment  rections.  The  Long  island  railroad  (capital 
of  a  paid  department.  The  mayor,  doubting  $3,000,000)  has  its  terminus  near  the  South 
their  authority  to  take  this  step,  vetoed  the  ferry.  The  8  gas  companies,  by  which  the  city 
measure. — ^The  project  of  supplying  the  city  is  lighted,  have  a  capital  of  nearly  $3,000,000. — 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  has  long  been  Brooklyn  contains  a  large  number  of  important 
mooted.  In  1884  a  committee  examin^  the  manufactories.  Their  manufactured  products 
springs  at  the  WaUabout,  and  reported  that  are  about  in  the  following  proportion  yearly : 
$100,000  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  a  Agricultural  implements,  $80,000;  brass  and 
reservoir,  steam  engine,  and  11.  miles  of  pipe,  copper  founderies,  $400,000 ;  silver  plating,  $7,- 
and  expressed  their  conviction  that  die  city  000 ;  bronze  castings,  $26,000 ;  copper  smith- 
could  be  supplied  for  $10,000  a  year;  but  the  ing,  $875,000;  fish-hooks,  $10,000;  furnaces, 
plan  was  abandoned^  and  another  is  now  in  course  $900,000 ;  gold  and  silver  refining,  $224,000 ; 
of  prosecution.  From  a  chain  of  ponds  and  ironpipe,  $350,000;  Francises  metaUic  life-boats, 
streams  on  Long  island,  the  water  is  to  be  col-  $80,000  (this  is  the  only  manufactory  of  the 
lected,  and  pumped  up  into  a  vast  reservoir,  kindinAinerica);  safes,  $200,000;  silverware, 
whence  it  wiU  be  distributed  through  120  miles  $60,000 ;  tin  and  sheet-iron,  $150,000 ;  wire 
of  pipes,  all  over  the  city.  The  estimated  cost  is  sieves,  $25,000  ;  cotton  batting,  $75,000 ;  felt- 
from  $4,500,000  to  $5,000,000.  It  is  stated  ing  and  wadding,  $5,000 ;  dressed  flax,  $600,- 
that  80  miles  more  of  pipes  will  be  needed  000;  fringes  and  tassels^  $40,000;  dressed  furs, 
to  cover  the  city.  (For  details  of  this  under-  $120,000 ;  paper^  $20,000 ;  rope  and  cordage, 
taking,  see  article  AQtrsnuor.)  Brooklyn  is  $2,500,000  (there  are  about  10  rope  walks; 
deficient  in  sewerage,  but  the  water  commis-  aflfbrdingemployment  to  nearly  1,200  persons); 
sioners  are  about  to  contract  for  the  building  of  twine  and  net,  $12,000 ;  lager  beer,  $750,000. 
18  miles  of  sewers.  The  mtem*they  have  de-  There  are  some  15  breweries  in  the  upper  part 
cided  upon  is  that  of  tubular  and  pipe  clrains.  of  the  eastern  district,  toward  Bushwick.  The 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  perfect  sewer  locality  in  which  they  are  situated  is  called 
in  every  street  wiU  not  exceed $50  for  each  "New  Germany,"  or  "Dntohtown."  In  this 
house  and  lot  of  25  feet  front— The  police  of  neighborhood  on  Sundays  the  people  attend 
vou  m.— 47 
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obnrcli  ia  the  momiii^,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Arts,"  dn^;  ^^QermanLyrios;"  *' Songs  of 
and  eyening  take  their  wives  and  litUe  ones  the  Field  and  Flood,*^  and  daring  the  last  year, 
to  the  nameroos  beer  gardens,  where,  beside  an  admirable  translation  of  GoSthe^s  FansL 
lager  beer,  gymnastio  apparatus,  mosic,  and  BROOKS,  Ekabtus,  an  American  joomalist, 
soeoio  recreations  are  provided.  Drunkenness  janior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  **New 
is  not  Qsual  among  them.  There  are  nearly  a  York  Express,'*  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  81, 
dozen  distillers  and  rectifiers,  producing  the  1815.  His  &ther  having  perished  at  sea  near 
value  of  $6,000,000  a  year ;  one  establishment  the  close  of  1814,  at  8  years  of  age  he  was 
alone  uses,  when  in  Aill  operation,  8,000  bush*  sent  to  Boston  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  was 
els  of  grain  per  day.  Immense  quantities  employed  in  a  grocer's  store,  gaining  the  radi- 
of  spirits  are  shipped  direct  from  Brook-  ments  of  education  at  an  evening  schooL  He 
lyn  to  France.  Other  mannfactores  are :  began  his  connection  with  the  press  as  a  print- 
clocks,  $100,000 ;  pianos,  126,000 ;  bronze  pow-  er's  errand-boy,  and  by  degrees  became  printer, 
der,  yearly  product,  $10,000 ;  soap  and  can-  publisher,  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  which  be 
dies,  $250,000 ;  camphene,  $2,000,000 ;  chemi-  called  the  "  Yankee,"  pnblished  at  Wiscaseei, 
cala,  $60,000 ;  renned  sugar  and  svrnp,  in  Maine.  He  set  the  types  of  this  ionmal, 
$4,000,000 ;  confectionery,  $20,000 ;  drugs  worked  the  paper  with  the  aid  of  a  xwer-boy, 
and  medic'mes,  $15,000 ;  dyewood,  $100,000 ;  and  distributed  himself  the  copies  among  the 
fish  and  whale  oil,  $200,000;  gas,  $462,000;  subscribers.  He  next  began  to  compose  lading 
due,  $150,000:  ivory  black  and  bone  manure,  articles,  essays^  and  tales,  as  he  set  the  types, 
$110,000;  JaPknned  doUi,  $200,000;  lamp-  without  manuscript  Experience  teaching  him 
black,  $4,000 ;  lard  oil,  $10,000 ;  refined  licorice,  his  want  of  knowledge,  he  began  to  prepare 
$60,000;  malt,  $100,000;  oilcloth,  $200,000;  himself  for  coUc^  by  studies  and  exercises  in 
linseed  and  other  oil,  $800,000;  paints  and  col-  Greek  and  Latin,  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
ors,  $60,000;  rosin  oil,  $260,000;  kerosene,  penses  of  his  education  by  teaching  achod  in 
$200,000 ;  saleratns^  $60,000 :  starch,  $80,000 ;  addition  to  the  labor  of  setting  type.  He  ea- 
vinegar,    $12,000;    white    lead,    $1,250,000,  tered  and   sraduated   at   Brown    university, 

flving   employment   to   225    men;    whiting,  Providence,  B.  I.;  afterward  conducted  a gnm- 

60,000;   lamps,  lanterns,    gas  fixtures,  &c^  mar  school  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and   became 

$126,000;    stoves,    $86,000;    steam-en^nes,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  '^  Haverhill 

$76,000;   ship's  blocks,  $70,000;    ship  build-  Gazette."     This    position  he  relinquished  m 

ing  (in  1866),  $946,000,  employing  640  men  1886,  and  became  the  correspondent  in  Wash- 

(there  are  7  or  8   ship-yards  about  Green-  ingtonofthe  *^New  York  Daily  Advertiser," 

point,  beside  extensive   marine  railways,  on  and  of  several  New  England  papers.     About 

which  large  ships  are  hauled  up  for  repairs) ;  the  same  time  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the 

steamboat   finishing  (same   date),   $160,000 ;  ^^  New  York  Express,''  which  was  just  cetab- 

tree-noils,  $20,000;  thermometers^  $1,600;  sash-  lished  by  his  brother  James  Broola,  and  has 

08  and  blinds,  $120,000 ;  coaches  and  wagons,  continued  from  that  tin^  with  a  sliort  internal, 

$70,000;  registers  and  ventilators,  $100,000;  one  of  its  editors  and  proprietors^   He  remained, 

pumps,  $16,000;  steam  do.,  $100,000;  flour  however,  in  Washington  as  its  local  editor  for 

and  feed,  $1,000,000 ;  packing  boxes,  $26,000 ;  16  successive  sessions  of  congress.    In  1848  he 

casks  and  barrels,  $180,000;    planed  boards,  went   to   Europe,  and   traveUed    eztenavdy 

$600,000 ;  shingles,  $10,000 ;  veneering,  $16,-  there,  writing  home,  as  his  brother  bad  done, 

000;   gloss,  $800,000  (the  first,  and  we  be-  letters  descriptive  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  Ihe 

lieve  the  only  plate  glass  manufactory  in  Ameri-  old  world. .   He  was  elected  to  the  senate  of 

ca,  was  atarted  in  Brooklyn  in  1866) ;  lime,  the  state  of  New  York  in  1858,  and  advocated 

$12,000 ;  marble,  $100,000;  plaster,  $4,000 ;  strongly  the  passage  of  the  bill  divesting  the 

porcelain,  $100,000 ;  cut  stone,  $260,000 ;  leath-  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  that 

er,  $60,000;  morocco,  $2,000,000 ;  patent  leath-  state  of  the  title  to  church  property  in  real 

er,  $160,000 ;  bedsteads,  $8,000 ;  cabinet  war&  estate,  and  assimilating  the  tenure  of  such  prop- 

$260,000;  paper  hangings,  $80,000;  rugs  ana  erty  to  that  of  other  religious  corporalaoos  by 

mats,  $100,000;  window  ihades,  $60,000 ;  gold  resting  it  in  trustees  for  their  use.    He  was  in- 

pcAs,  $100,000;  hats  and  caps,  $100,000;  tobao-  volved,  in  consequence,  in  a  controveray  with 

CO  and  ci^rs,  $200,000.  Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  which  was 

BROOKS,  Ohables  T.,  an  American  author,  prosecuted  with  great  spirit  on  boUi  sides,  and 

born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  1818.    He  was  attracted  much  attention.   He  was  again  elected 

graduated   at   Harvard  college  in   1832,  and  to  the  senate  in  1856.    In  the  summer  of  1856 

was   settled  as  a   Unitarian    clergyman,    in  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of  a  eon- 

1887,  in  Newport)  R.  L,  where  he  has  ever  vention  of  the  American  party  for  governor  of 

since  remained.    Mr.    Brooks  is   an  accom-  the  state  of  New  York,  and  at  the  oisuing 

plbhed  scholar,  and  particularly  devoted  to  election  led  the  presidential  ticket  with  which 

German  literature.    He  has  published  a  trans-  he  wss  associated  about  7,000  votes.    He  mar- 

lationofSchiller's  '<  William  Tell;"  a  volume  of  ried  the  youngest  daughter  <^  the  late  Chief 

miscellaneous  poems  from  the  German,  in  the  Justice  Cranch  of  Washington,  and  resides  with 

aeries  of  **  Specimens  oi  Foreign  Standard  Lit-  his  fiunily  in  New  York. 

erature4"  a  translation  of  Schiller's  "Homage  BROOKS,  Jambs^  an  Ameriean  Journalist^ 
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senior  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Expreas,"  bom  of  the  "  Minerva,"  a  literary  Jonmal,  and  afler- 

at  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  10, 1810.    He  was  left  ward  of  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  the  "  Athe- 

an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  by  the  death  of  his  nfisom,"  and  the  *^  Morning  Oonrier,"  continu- 

father,  in  1814,  to  struggle  with  poverty.    He  ing  in  all  these  pi^rs  the  publication  of  his 

entered  a  store  at  Lewiston  when  only  11  years  verses.    In  1828  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth 

old.    At  16  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  school  Aikin,  of  Ponghkeepsie,  a  yonng  lady  of  poeti- 

teacher,  became  a  member  of  Waterville  col-  cal  talent,  who  had  written  under  the  signature 

lege,  Me.,  at  18,  and  graduated  before  he  was  21  of  Korma,  and  the  next  year  appeared  the 

at  the  head  of  his  class.    He  was  next  at  the  "  Rivals  of  Este,  and  other  Poems,  by  James  G. 

head  of  the  Latin  school  in  Portland,  then  and  Mary  £.  Brooks."    The  year  after,  they 

travelled  through  the  southern  states  of  the  removed  to  Winchester,  Ya.,  and  in  1888  to 

Union,  and  among  the  Oreek  and  Oherokee  In-  Rochester^  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Albany. — 

dians,  and  wrote  letters  to  various  journals,  Mabt  E.  Brooks,  his  wife^  in  addition  to  her 

descriptive  of  their  condition.    Afterward  he  literary  abilities,  was  a  skilful  designer.    The 

became  the  correspondent  at  Washington  of  original  drawings  of  the  plates  in  the  *^  Natural 

several  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  her 

States,  and  the  originator  of  the  system  of  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Hall,  were  made  by 

regular  Washington  correspondences.    Becom*  her  from  nature. 

ing  in  1886  member  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  BROOKS,  John,  LL.  D.,  an  American  officer 
from  Portland,  he  introduced  the  first  propo-  and  statesman,  and  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
sition  for  a  survey  for  a  railroad  from  Portland  bom  at  Medford  in  1752,  died  March  1, 1825. 
to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  same  year  he  While  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  he  dis- 
visited  Europe,  travelling  on  foot  over  a  great  played  a  love  for  military  exercises,  and  having 
part  of  the  continent  and  the  British  isles,  and  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Reading 
giving  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  the  undertook  the  drilling  of  a  company  of  minute 
places  he  visited  in  a  series  of  interesting  let-  men,  with  whom,  on  the  news  of  the  expedition 
ters  to  the  ** Portland  Advertiser."  On  his  to  Lexington,  he  marched  in  time  to  see  there- 
return  in  1886  he  establii^ed  the  ^^  New  treat  of  the  British.  Promoted  soon  after  to 
York  Express,"  a  journal  of  whidi  a  mom-  the  rank  of  mi^or  in  the  continental  service,  he 
ing  and  evening  eaition  are  issued  daily.  It.  assisted  in  throwing  up  the  fortifications  on 
is  a  noticeable  fact  in  journalism  that  this  Breed's  hUl,  and  was  especially  serviceable  to  the 
paper,  which  has  attained  an  extensive  circu-  army  as  a  tactician.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
lation,  was  established  without  capital  by  a  colonel  in  1777,  and  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga 
young  man  who  was  at  first  a  stranger  and  stormed  the  intrenchments  of  the  Gennan 
withoat  personal  friends  in  New. York.  In  troops.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
1847  lie  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  commander-in-chief  during  the  conspiracy  at 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  Newburg.  Washington  requesting  him  to  keep 
chosen  a  member  of  congress  from  New  York  his  officers  within  quarters,  that  they  might 
city^  in  which  post  he  was  continued  by  sue-  not  attend  the  insurgent  meeting,  his  reply 
cessive  reflections  until  1868.  In  this  new  field  was :  ^^  Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your  wishes,  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  debate  in  the  business  my  orders  are  given."  Wa^ington  took  him 
of  the  house,  particularly  in  matters  relating  to  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^  Col.  Brooks,  this  is  just 
trade  and  conunerce,  and  was  influentisi  in  what  I  expected  from  you."  After  the  peace 
establishing  the  recognition  of  the  trade  to  and  he  resumea  the  practice  of  the  medical  profes- 
from  California  as  faUinff  within  the  American  sion  in  Medford,  and  was  for  many  years  mtyor- 
coasting  trade.  He  used  his  privilege  of  nomi-  general  of  the  militia  of  his  county.  In  the  war 
nating  a  cadet  from  his  district  for  the  West  of  1812  he  was  adjutant-general  of  Massachu- 
Point  military  academy  in  favor  of  the  best  setts,  and  in  181 6  lie  was  elected  governor  of  that 
scholar  in  the  New  York  free  academy,  not-  state,  almost  without  opposition,  an  office  to 
withstanding  numerous  applications  from  those  which  he  was  reelected  annually  till  1823, 
in  a  higher  position  in  society,  and  procured  when  he  declined  being  again  a  candidate.  Be- 
an appropriation  for  a  burial-place  for  sailors  on  side  official  papers,  he  left  a  eulogy  on  Wash- 
Long  island,  where  the  place  of  interment  is  ington,  and  an  address  before  the  society  of  the 
minutely  recorded,  enabling  tiie  spot  to  be  Cincinnati. 

found  after  the  lapse  of  years,    jtr.  Brooks  BROOKS,  Maria,    an   American   poetess, 

took  part  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  tiie  meas-  known  also  by  the  name  of  Mabia  del  Occi- 

ures  known  as  the  *^  compromise"  in  1850,  and  demtb,  which   she  first   received   from    Mr. 

since  his  retirement  from  congress  has  been,  Southey,  bom  at  Medford,  Mass.,  about  1795, 

through  his  Journal,  a  prominent  advocate  of  died  at  Matanzas,  Nov.  11,  1845.    Her  faznily 

the  policy,  and  identified  with  the  fortunes,  of  were.  Welsh,  her  maiden  name  being  Gowen, 

tli^  American  party.  and  she  douotless  received  the  basis  of  her  edu- 

BROOES,   James   Gordost,   an   American  cation  from  her  father,  who  was  an  educated 

Soet,  born  at  Claverack,  N.  x%  Sept  8, 1801 '  man,  and  possessed  of  considerable  property, 

ied  in  Albany  Feb.  20,  1841;  graduated  at  which,  however,  he  lost,  and  died  shortly  after. 

Union  college  in  1819;  studied  hiw,  and  removed  Maria  attracted  the  regard  of  Mr.  Brooks^  a 

in  1828  to  New  York,  where  he  became  editor  Boston  merchant,  who  completed  her  education 
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at  Ms  own  expense,  and  afterward  married  obtained,  at  hazard,  in  quest  of  extravagant 
her.  At  this  period  Mrs.  Brooks  first  evinced  gains.  He  was  from  this  time  a  member 
tlie  possession  of  poetical  talent;  but  she  and  often  the  president  of  many  benevolent 
pnbMied  nothing  nntil  1820,  when  ^Judith,  associations,  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  large 
festlier,  and  other  Poems"  appeared.  On  the  eircle  of  friends^  and  passed  his  snmm«s  at 
death  of  her  hasband  in  1828,  she  removed  to  Hedford,  on  the  estate  which  had  been  the 
Cuba,  where  she  came  into  possession  of  some  seat  of  his  family  for  generations,  where  he  af- 
property,  and  where  she  finished  her  principal  forded  to  the  neighborhood  an  example  of  a 
work,  *^  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  8even,"  uie  thorough  practical  farmer.  Hr.  Brooks  was  a 
first  canto  of  which  was  published  in  Boston  in  member  of  the  first  municipal  conndl  of  Bos- 
1825.  In  1880  she  visited  Paris  and  London,  ton  after  its  incorporation  as  a  dty,  and  at  dif- 
Btill  improving  her  work,  and  after  beingread  fbrent  times  a  member  of  the  executive  oonn- 
andhignlyoomplimentedbvMr.Sonthey,  Wash*  cil  and  of  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
ington  Irving,  and  other  mstinguished  authors,  atives  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  le^slatnre  he 
it  appeared  in  London  fn  1888.  The  notes  for  took  a  prominent  part  in  urging  the  measures 
the  latter  cantos  of  ^  Zophi^P  were  written  at  for  suppressing  lotteries,  which  at  ^at  time 
Mr.  8outhey*8  residence  at  Zeswick.  A  pas-  were  countenanced  without  scruple  for  raising 
sage  occurs  in  the  '^Doctor,"  in  which,  after  money  for  meritorious  purposes  by  persons  and 
quoting  some  lines  from  ^^ZophiSl,'*  Mr.  Bouthey  oorporations  of  the  greatest  respectability.  (See 
terms  Mis.  Brooks  "  the  most  impassioned  and  ^  Life  of  P.  0.  Brooks,**  by  Edward  Everet^in 
most  imaginative  of  aU  poetesses."  In  1843  Hunt's  ^American  Merchants.") 
she  published  privately  ^^Idomen,  or  the  Vale  BROOKS,  Pbeston  B.,  member  of  congress 
of  Tumuri."  frota,  South  Carolina,  bom  in  Edgefield  di^rict 
BROOKS,  PiTSB  OnABDOK,  an  eminent  of  that  state,  Aug.  4,  1819^  died  in  Washing- 
American  merchant^  bom  at  Medford,  Mass.,  ton,  Jan.  27, 1857.  He  was  graduated  at  South 
Jan.  6,  1767,  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1849.  Carolina  college  in  1889;  elected  tothel^is- 
His  boyhood  was  passed  upon  a  farm,  and  lature  of  his  native  state  in  1844;  ra&d 
he  attidned  his  minority  in  the  year  that  a  company  for  the  Mexican  war  and  led  it 
the  federal  constitution  went  into  operation*  as  captain  in  the  famous  Palmetto  regim^it. 
Though  the  country  was  then  distressed  He  was  sent  to  congress  in  1858,  made  his  first 
and  embarrassed  by  the  war,  an  efficient  na-  speech  In  Feb.  1854,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ke- 
tional  legislation  soon  encouraged  and  re-  braska  bill ;  speaking  also  in  June  of  the  same 
vived  conmieroe,  and  American  vessels  soon  year  on  the  Pacific  railroad  bill.  On  May  22, 
resorted  to  foreign  ports  in  larger  numbers  than  1856,  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  ha?ing 
ever  before.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  employed  in  a  speech  in  the  senate  various  ex- 
Brooks  sagaciously  selected  the  business  of  pressions  which  had  greatiy  incensed  the  mem- 
marine  insurance,  entered  an  office  in  Boston  bers  of  congress  fi^m  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
as  secretary,  and  soon  after,  ujpon  the  retirement  Brooks  entered  the  senate  chamber,  after  tiie 
of  the  principal,  took  the  busmess  into  his  own  senate  had  a^oumed,  while  Mr.  Sumner 
hands.  His  success  was  due  at  first  to  dili-  was  seated  at  his  desk  engaged  in  wri- 
gence  and  despatch  in  preparing  policies  and  ting,  and  with  blows  on  the  head  firom  a 
paying  losses ;  and  while  he  often  labored  in  his  gutta  percha  cane  stmck  the  senatoi^  to  the 
office  till  midnight,  he  occupied  any  leisure  time  floor,  where  he  1^  him  insensible.  On  June  2 
in  reading  works  on  the  law  of  insurance.  He  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives 
was  indebted  in  no  period  of  his  life  to  great  reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brooks's  expulsion.  In 
speculative  profits,  but  availed  himself  with  the  final  action  upon  the  report  there  were  121 
good  judgment  of  the  subsidianr  advantages  votes  in  favor  of  and  95  opposed  to  it,  which, 
which  his  regular  business  offered,  the  chief  of  being  less  than  the  requisite  two-tMi^  vote, 
which  was  tiie  opportunity  of  sending,  under  prevented  the  house  from  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
the  name  of  ^  adventures,*'  articles  of  trade  to  lution.  Mr.  Brooks,  however,  resigned  his  seat, 
foreign  markets.  The  facilities  which  he  had  and,  July  8,  pleaded  guilty  before  the  court  at 
forbecoming  acquainted  with  the  state  and  ten-  Washington  upon  an  indictment  for  assault, 
dencies  of  prices  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  trade  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $300.  Having 
in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  his  means  with  uni-  addressed  his  constituenta  on  the  sulnect  of  the 
form  success.  His  most  rapid  accumulations  assault,  he  was  reelected  to  congress  by  a  unan- 
were  made  between  1798  and  1808^  at  which  imous  vote,  and  made  on  Jan.  7, 1857,  a  second 
time  he  relinquished  his  office,  and  was  ac-  speech  on  the  Nebraska  bill.  He  died  suddenly 
counted  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Bos-  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
ton.  He  devoted  8  years  to  the  settiement  BROOKS,  Shiblst,  an  English  author,  bom 
of  all  the  risks  in  which  he  was  interested,  in  1816.  He  was  orig^nuly  intended  for  the 
and  the  liquidation  of  all  outstanding  engage-  law,  which  profession  he  abandoned  for  dra- 
ments,  and  then  withdrew  from  active  par-  matic  and  jocumlist  literature.  He  was  attached 
ticipation  in  business;  His  maxim  was  that  to  the  London%ewspaper  press  when  his  trsi 
the   whole  value  of  wealth   consists  in  the  piece  (a  farce  called  the  *^Lowther  Arcade'^ 

Sersonal  independence  which  it  secures,  and  was  produced  at  the  Lycemn  theatre.    This  was 

e  was  not  tempted  to  put  that  good,  once  followed  by  other  plays,  generally  ancoesBfaL 
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Hr.  Brooks  has  contributed  largely  to  periodical  gromid  with  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  or  barley, 

literature — stales,  essays,  sketches,  and  criticisms,  is  very  profitably  fed  to  catUe.    When  ground, 

His  first  story  of  any  considerablelength,  '*  Aspen  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran,  it  is  even  good  for 

Ooart,''  appeared  in  ^^  Bentley's  MiseellaDy."  milch  cows.    The  Shakers  have  frequently  fed 

When  the  London  ^*  Morning  Ohronicle''  do-  it  to  horses  in  the  time  of  harvesting  the 

spatched  members  of  its  literary  corps  to  inquire  brush ;  and,  indeed,  in  that  season  of  the  year, 

into  "  labor  and  the  poor,"  iibroad  as  weU  as  in  they  seldom  feed  any  other  kuid  of  grain.    It 

England,  Mr.  Broolui  visited  southern  Russia,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  worth  as  much  per 

Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  his  newspaper  letters  bushel,  when  fully  ripened,  and  well  cured,  as 

were  finally  published  in  a  volume,  entitled  Indian  com«    The  drying  process  is  performed 

*'  The  Russians  in  the  South."    His  last  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  any  otiier  moist  seed 

a  serial  novel,  entitled  "^  The  Gordian  Knot,"  of  like  bulky  nature.    It  may  be  dried  on  bam 

began 'to  be  publidxed  at  London  in  1857.  or  garret  fioorsjind  the  ground  is  often  used  for 

BROOM,  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  purpose.  Frequent  stirring,  while  drying, 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  leaves  in  threes  and  is  essential.  It  should  be  run  through  a  fan- 
yellow  or  purplish-white  flowers,  belonging  to  ning  mill  before  grinding.  As  to  the  yield  of 
the  natural  order  leffuminoMi.  The  common  seed^  it  is  somewhat  precarious ;  yet  it  will  of- 
broom,  the  Bpartium  wapariium  of  Linnsus,  ten  more  than  pay  the  whole  expense  of  cul- 
and  the  et/titus  $eopariti$  of  De  Lamarck,  is  a  tivation  and  preparing  the  crop  for  market.  In 
bushy  shrub,  with  smooth,  angular,  dark-green  some  cases  160  bushels  of  good  seed  have  been 
branches,  and  yellow,  butterfly-shaped,  axilla-  obtaijied  from  an  acre,  but  this  is  a  rare  yield. 
ry  blossoms,  and  is  common  on  sandy  heaths  The  harvesting  of  the  crop  most  generally  com- 
in  Great  Britain.  Bundles  of  its  twigs  make  mences  while  the  seed  is  in  its  earliest  stage,  or 
brooms  for  sweeping.  Its  roasted  seeds  are  milky  state,  as  the  early  harvested  broom  is  the 
sometimes  used  as  coffee.  The  fibres  of  its  brightest  and  best ;  consequently  there  must  be 
bark,  separated  by  soaking,  may  be  manufao-  a  sacrifice  of  more  or  less  seed.  Ailnvial  lands 
tared  into  matting  and  cordage.  A  decoction  are  the  best  for  raising  broom  corn;  yet 
of  its  tops  has  been  celebrated  as  a  medicine  for  almost  any  soil  that  will  nuse  good  maize  will 
dropsy,  but,  though  often  efficacious  as  a  din-  produce  a  tolerable  crop  of  broom.  It  will  nay 
retic,  it  is  not  certain  in  its  operation.  The  well  for  manuring  and  for  careful  culture.  No 
Bpar^ium  juneeum,  or  Spanish  broom,  is  a  na-  crop  is  more  beautlM  in  appearance  than  the 
tive  of  Spain,  abundant  m  Valencia,  and  is  sup-  standing  corn,  when  in  perfection.  It  often  at- 
poseA  to  be  tne  plant  which,  according  to  Pliny,  tains  to  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet.  The  stalks  of 
overs-pread  whoie  mountains  near  Garthagena.  the  plant  are  long  and  hard,  and  are  considered 
Its  twigs  and  bark  are  manu£Eu;tured  into  car-  of  but  little  consequence,  except  for  manure, 
pets  and  various  implements,  and  are  articles  However,  cattle  having  access  to  them  before 
of  merchandise.  It  is  cultivated  as  an  oma-  the  frost,  will  feed  well  upon  their  leaves. — The 
mental  shrub  in  gardens,  planting  is  generally  done  with  a  machine, 

BROOM  GORN  {sorghum  taecharatum),  a  drawn  by  a  horse,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  wide 

plant  which  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  calti-  enough  for  the  cultiva^r  or  plough  to  passcon- 

vated  in  Europe  and  America,  having  ajointed  veniently.  The  seed  is  dropped  in  hills  from  16 

stem  like  a  reed,  usually  rising  to  the  height  of  to  18  inches  apart ;  4  quarts  of  seed  are  suffl- 

from  6  to  10  feet,  bearing  an  effuse  ^ike,  of  cient  to  plant  an  acre.    The  seed  will  germi- 

which  brooms  are  made.    It  has  yellow  oval  nate  and  the  blade  make  its  appearance  in  4  or 

seeds,  villous  oblong  florets,  and  broad  lanceo-  6  days,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  soil 

late  leaves.    The  introd  action  of  broom  com  productive  ;  4  or  5  spires  are  suffident  to  re- 

as  an  agricultural  product  into  this  country,  main  in  a  hill.  It  may  be  manured  in  the  hill, 

is  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.    He  is  said  to  or  by  spreading  the  manure  upon  the  ground,  or 

have  accidentally  seen  an  imported  whisk  of  in  both  ways,  if  high  cultivation  is  desired, 

corn  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  One  man,  with  a  horse  and  double  planting 

and  while  examining  it  as  a  curiositv,  saw  a  ihachine,  that  is,  a  machine  that  will  plant  2 

seed,  which  he  planted,  and  from  this  smaU  rows  at  the  same  time,  may  plant  from  10.  to  12 

beginning  has  sprung  the  present  product  of  Uus  acres  in  a  day.  The  labor  of  1  hand,  4  months, 

article  in  the  United  States.    The  cultivation  will  cultivate  about  6  acres,  and  harvest  the 

of  the  broom  corn  is  now  very  extensively  same,  and  the  average  produce  per  acre  is  about 

carried  on  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  500  lbs.    For  a  broom,  1^  lb.  of  brush  is  al- 

especially  by  some  branches  of  the  religious  lowed,  and  1  man  will  manufiicture  5  tons  of 

society  called  Sheers,  and  the  manufacture  brush  in  a  year,  if  constantly  employed.    The 

of  it  into  brooms  is  becoming  a  branch  of  busi-  entire  cost  of  a  broom  is  10  cents,  the  component 

ness  of  great  importance,  m  which  tiiere  is  parts  being  1^  lb.  of  brush  at  6  cents,  tying  on 

much  capital  invested,  and  from  which  very  2}  cents,  handle  Ijt  cents,  and  wire,  twine,  ftc, 

considerable  profits  are  derived.    The  seed  of  i  cent    After  the  corn  is  well  up,  the  oultiva- 

tho  broom  com  is  excellent  for  fattening  sheep,  tor  can  ^  profitably  used  8  or  4  times  before 

They  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  fatten  on  it  hoeing,  after  which  commences  the  weeding 

nearly  as  well  as  on  Indian  com.    It  is  also  re-  and  thinning.    As  a  general  rule,  two  hoeings 

commenjded  for  feeding  poultry,  and  when  are  sufficient.    At  the  last  time,  and  when  the 
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corn  Lb  10  or  12  inches  high,  the  Shaken  use  A  made  by  holding  the  handle  in  one  hand,  and 
double-moidded  plough,  which  turns  a  ftirrow  applying  the  brosh  with  the  other,  while  wind- 
each  way.  They  have  an  island  in  the  Mo-  ing.  The  next  process,  by  way  of  improve- 
hawk  river,  in  the  town  of  Niskaynna,  Scheneo^  ment,  some  few  years  after  was  the  addition  of 
tady  CO.,  N.  Y^  of  about  70  acres^  whidi  has  been  a  bench  to  the  roller,  in  a  frame  fastened  to  the 
planted  annually  for  80  years  in  suooesaon.  bench,  and  a  rag-wheel  to  hold  the  cord  when 
without  any  manuring,  and  the  last  crop  raised  wound  upon  the  rdler  by  a  short  crank  as  be- 
was  about  the  same  as  usual,  yielding  over  fore.  Two  dozen  a  day,  well  made,  were  con- 
600  pounds  to  the  acre.  Broom  com  plant-  sidered  as  much  an  exploit  as  the  6  or  8  dozen 
ing  may  be  performed  with  safety  from  the  at  the  present  time. .  Nearly  all  the  Shakers' so- 
middle  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  June,  and  even  cieties  in  the  United  States  are  more  or  leas  en- 
later,  if  the  season  is  good.  The  usual  prao-  gaged  in  this  branch  of  employment ;  bat  the  so- 
tioe  in  harvesting,  is  to  bend  the  stems  or  cieties  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  that  at  Union 
stalks  of  the  corn,  some  2i  or  8  feet  from  Village,  O.,  carry  it  on  the  most  extensivelj. 
the  ground,  and  leave  them  for  a  few  days  to  The  capital  invested  in  it  by  the  Shakers,  united- 
dry.  They  are  then  cut  6  or  8  inches  from  the  ]y,  would  amount  to  some  $40,000 ;  bringing  in, 
brush,  and  laid  into  heaps,  ready  to  be  carried  generally,  a  net  profit  of  5  to  25  per  cent 
to  the  scraper.  The  seed  is  removed  from  the  The  price  of  broom  com  is  very  fluctuating, 
brush  by  various  methods,  fr^m  the  best  horse-  from  $80  to  $220  per  ton,  depending  upon  the 
power  scraping  machines,  by  which  the  brush  quantity  raised,  and  in  market.  It  is  a  mat- 
of  8  acres  of  com  may  be  cleaned  in  a  day,  ter  attended  with  some  di£Sculty  to  ascer- 
down  to  the  ori^nal  hand  machines  of  the  tdn  precisely  the  quantity  of  brooms  rats- 
simplest  constraction.  That  part  of  the  stalk  ed  in  any  one  state,  and  much  more  so  in 
still  remaining  in  the  field  should  be  ploughed  the  whole  Union.  But  according  to  the  best 
under  during  the  fall,  or  in  the  following  spring,  calculation  we  are  able  to  make,  there  are  culti- 
The  practice  of  the  Shakers  is  to  bre&  them  vated  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone  not  fewer 
down  with  a  heavy  drag  in  the  spring  following,  than  1 0,000  acres ;  and  allowing  an  average  yield 
and  plough  them  under,  and  then  run  over  the  of  600  pounds  per  acre,  at  the  medium  price 
ground  with  a  large  roller,  which  process  pre-  of  $120  a  ton,  we  have  a  prodnot  equal  to 
pares  the  land  again  for  planting.  Some  carry  $800,000.  In  Illinois  about  9,000  acres  are  pro- 
their  stalks  into  the  cattle  or  sheep  yards,  where  bably  planted,  and  in  Ohio,  about  6,000  acres; 
they  become  incorporated  with  the  manure,  and  making  together  16,000  acres,  at  an  average 
thereby  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  com-  yield  of  660  lbs,  per  acre,  worth  $496,000. 
post.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  expenses  Supposing  that  the  other  states,  unitedly,  pro- 
of cultivating  an  acre  of  broom  com  on  the  dnoe  a  quantity  of  broom  com  equal  to  the  8 
above  mentioned  Mohawk  island,  in  the  year  states  above  mentioned  (which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
1867 :  fact),  we  have  in  the  aggregate  $1,690,000  as  the 

Bringing  rtaika,pioiigbiiig,  and  roiUng $8  00  l^^^  0^  l>roon^  c^n  cultivated  in  the  United 

Planting 25  States  annually.     We  learn  from  the  agricoltu- 

Ploughing,  and  hoeing  sMwnd  time 1  fio  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  b 

Haryo8ting,&c 4  00  becoming  an  object  of  considerable  exportadoo, 

sentforiand. jow  and  that  large  quantities  of  the  brush  of  broom 

ExpenMofoneacre. $20  T5  com,  raised  in  the  valley  of  Ohio  and  elsewhere, 

S2d^!'f.^?^^!?!*l':**.!.!!^:;::•.:•^^ ^*^®  ^^^  shipped  to  England,  together  with 

8400  the  broom  handles.    In  this  way,  wo  are  in- 

-  .                                            r^TTT  formed,  brooms  can  be  sold  cheaper  in  Great 

Ket,oneaere |18  »  Britain  than  if  made  here  and  exported. 

In  this  estimate,  under  the  head  of  harvesting.  BKOOME,  a  southern  county  of  New  York, 

&c.,  is  included  the  scraping  of  the  brush,  ana  bordering   on   JPennsylvania,  and   containing 

the  putting  of  it  in  a  proper  situation  to  dry. —  about  680  square  miles.    It  is  drained  by  the 

When  the  broom  com  was  first  introduced  by  Chenango,  Otselic,  and  other  smaller  streams, 

the  united  society  of  Shakers  in  Watervliet^  and  traversed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 

N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1791,  it  was  raised  in  the  road  and  the  Ohenango  canal.    The  surftce  is 

garden  as  other  com.    In  1798,  it  began  to  ex-  uneven.    The  valleys  are  fertile,  but  the  up- 

cite  attention,  and  some  few  brooms  were  man-  lands  are  only  fit  for  grazing.    The  productions 

ufactured  by  them  for  the  market,  and  sold  at  in  1866,  were  214,998  bushels  of  Indian  com ; 

the  price  of  60  cents  each.    The  handles  were  14,081  of  wheat;  466,870  of  oats;  168,420  of 

made  of  soft  maple  timber,  and  tumed  in  a  potatoes ;  6S,686  tons  of  hay,   and  1,763,417 

common  foot  lathe.  The  machinery  for  manufac-  pounds  of  butt^.     There  were  63  churches, 

turing  the  brooms  was  very  simple.    It  consist-  and  7  newspaper  ofSoes.     Named  in  honor  of 

ed  of  nothiuff  more  than  a  roller  or  cylinder  of  John  Broome,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of 

wood,  turned  by  a  short  crank  for  the  purpose  the  state.   Capitol,  Binghamton.   Pop.  in  1865, 

of  winding  on  the  cord  or  twine,  and  by  placing  86,660. 

one  or  both  feet  against  this  cylinder,  the  tight-  BROOME,  William,  an  English  translator, 

ness  of  the  twine  was  governed,  and  the  broom  born  in  Cheshire,  1680,  died  at  Bath,  Nov.  16, 
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1746.    He  was  employed  by  Pope  to  assist  him  ^,  1792,  he  sent  letters  to  George  III^  the  min- 

in  translating  the  Odyssey  into  English  verse,  istry,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 

This  he  did  in  coi^junction  with  ^nton,  and  declaring  that  he  was  commanded  to  go  to  the 

the  respective  work  of  each  person  engaged  was  parliament  house  on  the  17th  of  that  month, 

as  follows^  by  Broome,  books  2,  6,  8,  11, 12,  and  inform  the  members,  for  their  safety,  that 

16,  18,  and  28 ;  by  Fenton,  books  1,  4, 19,  and  the  time  was  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  7th 

20;  by  Pope,  the  remaining  12.    The  notes  chapter  of  Daniel.    He  presented  himself  at  the 

were  also  compiled  by  Broome,  who  received  door  of  the  house  of  conlmons,  and  was  literally 

£500  for  his  whole  work^  and  complained  of  kicked  away  from  it.    In  1794  he  pnblished 

the  scanty  payment.     His  original  poetry  is  a  book,  in   two  parts,  called  "A  Revealed 

very  indifferent.  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies   and   Times." 

BRORA,  a   river   of  Scotland,  county  of  Having  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king,  the 

Satherland.    It  rises  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Ben-  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and    that  the 

clibrick,  and  after  passing  through  sevefal  lakes,  crown  was  to  be  delivered  to  him,  it  was 

enters  the  Moray  frith,  at  the  village  of  Brora,  thought  necessary  to  commit  him  to  prison, 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  is  a  partial  bed  of  where  he  was  detained  for  some  time.    On  his 

coal  in  the  oolite  strata.  release  from  Newgate  he  resumed  his  prophesy- 

,    BR0SS£S,0harlb8db,  chief  president  of  the  ings,  and  had  numerous  believers.     His  dis^ 

parliament  of  Dyon,  born  there,  June  17, 1709,  ciples  were  not  confined  to  thcAOor  and  i^no- 

died  in  Paris,  March  17,  1777.    He  was  the  rant,  but  included    Halped,  tne    orientalist; 

first  to  write  a  book  on  Herculaneum,  which  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  who  executed  his 

was  the  result  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  of  his  portrait,  inscribing  under  it,  '^Fnllv  believing 

personal  investigations.    Six  years  afterward,  this  to  be  the  man  appointed  by  God,  I  engrave 

in  1756,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  geo-  his  likeness;"  and  other  persons  of  distinction 

graphical  divisions  of  Australia  and  Polynesia  and  wealth.    Many  of  his  followers  sold  their 

in  a  history  of  the  navigation  of  the  Australian  goods  to  be  ready  to  accompanv  him  to  the 

waters,  which  he  had  written  at  the  instigation  new  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  built  on  both 

of  his  friend  Bufibn.    Within  the  following  10  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  he  was  to  reach 

years  he  published  an  essay  8ur  U  culte  des  in  1795.    Jerusalem  was  to  become  the  capital 

dieux  /eticheSy  and  another,  De  la  formation  of  the  world,  and,  when  the  Jews  were  fully 

mecanique  deslanques;  he  wrote  also  for  the  restored,  in  1798,  he  was  to  be  revealed  as 

DictionnaireencydopHique,  His  most  laborious  prince  and  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  governor  of 

work,  however,  was  his  Histoire  du  %eptUm6  all  nations.    At  last,  Brothers  was  committed 

iUcU  de  la  rSpublique  Bomaine.  by  which  he  to  Bedlam  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.    After  some 

endeavored  to  supply  the  lost  cnapters  of  Sal-  delay,  application  was  made  to  Lord  Chancellor 

lust.  Erskine,  who  granted  an  order  of  release  on 

BROTERO,  Pblez  db  Ateixab,  a  Portu-  April  14, 1806.  Mr.  Finlayson,  one  of  his  dis- 
gnese  botanist,  bom  near  Lisbon,  Nov.  25,  ciples,  then  removed  him  to  his  own  house,  in 
1744,  died  Aug.  4,  1828.  Having  studied  which,  at  Finlayson's  charge,  he  constantly  re- 
botany  at  Paris  for  12  years,  he  was,  after  his  sided  during  the  last  9  years  of  his  life.  Mr. 
return  to  his  native  country,  appointed  profes-  Finlayson  related  these  facts  in  a  publication  of 
sor  at  Ooimbra,  in  1791,  and  in  1800,  director  his  in  1848,  and  has  since  repeated  the  avowal  of 
of  the  royal  museum  and  botanical  garden^  his  continued  belief  in  the  mission  of  Brothers, 
where  his  services,  however,  were  eventually  in-  BROIJCEliRE,  Chables  Mabie  Joseph 
temipted  by  the  French  invasion.  While  snf-  Ghislain  pb,  a  Belgian  statesman,  born  at 
fering  frt>m  want  he  became  acquainted  with  Bruges  in  1796,  or  according  to  others,  at  Maes- 
Geonroy  de  Saint  Hilaire,  and  through  his  in-  tridit,  in  1791.  He  was  educated  at  the  poly- 
fluenoe  the  French  government  was  induced  to  technic  school  of  Paris ;  in  1815  he  entered  fhe 
pay  him  $1,500  for  the  balance  due  upon  his  army  as  sub-lientenant,  but  retired  in  1820  in 
salary.  In  1811  he  received  a  professorship  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  For  a  time  he  was 
the  university,  and  in  1821  was  elected  to  the  employed  in  a  banking  house  of  his  uncle,  and 
cortes,  for  the  province  of  Estremadura.  subsequently  obtained  a  public  office.    In  1825 

BROTHERS,  Riohabd,  an  English  fanatic,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general^  and 
born  about  1758,  died  in  London,  Jan.  25, 1824.  at  once  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  liberalism,  to 
His  early  career  is  scarcely  known,  beyond  the  which  he  contributed  both  by  his  speeches  and 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  writings.  In  1829  he  threw  up  his  public  ap- 
navy  for  several  years,  and  quitted  the  profession  pointments.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
in  1789.  In  consequence  of  decliniug  to  take  the  lution  he  inclined  toward  a  middle  course,  and 
usual  oath  to  enable  him  to  draw  his  h^-pay,  for  a  time  supported  the  plan  of  separating  from 
he  did  not  receive  that  allowance,  and  in  1790-  Holland,  retaining,  however^  a  prince  of  the 
'91  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  the  workhouse  house  of  Orange  on  the  Belgian  throne.  Soon, 
ultimately  being  his  residence.  He  claimed  however,  he  threw  himself  into  the  full  current 
from  this  time  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  new  reli-  of  the  revolution.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
gion,  announcing  himself  as  **  nephew  of  the  financial  department  in  the  provisional  govern- 
Almighty  and  prince  of  the  Hebrews,  appointed  ment,  and  suggested  the  nomination  of  the  duke 
to  lead  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan."    On  May  of  Nemours  to  the  throne.    Nevertheless,  on 
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the  election  of  Leopold,  he  was  called  to  im  '*  TransactioDs''  of  lTd7,  and  a  8d  in  1798, 
ministry  of  the  interior.    When  the  active  hoft-  entitied  '^  General  Theorems,  chiefly  Porians  in 
tility  of  tiie  Dutch  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Higher  Geonfeliy."    He  pursned  ibo  stody 
the  infant  state,  his  administrative  abilities  were  of  the  Scottish  law  at  Edinborgh,  tcavelled  on 
80  preeminent  that  the  war  ministry  was  forced  the  continent,  and  was  admitt^  a  memb^  of 
npon  hinu    He  raised  and  equipped  an  army  the  Edinburgh  society  of  advocates  in  1800. 
of  80,000  men.    Subsequentiy  he  felt  so  keen-  He  was  a  member  of  the  "  Specnlative  dab,'^ 
ly  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  his  conduct  a  debating  society,  which  brought  him  into 
and  exertions  at  this  eventful  period  that  he  close  intellectual  contact  with  Homer,  Jeffirey, 
renounced  his  nolitical  career  in  disgust    He  and  a  number  of  other  persons  afterward  known 
was  now  made  director  of  the  mint,  and  on  the  to  fame.    He  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to 
opening  of  the  university  of  Brussels,  desirous  start  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  1803.    To 
of  inviting,  by  his  example,  the  cooperation  of  this  review  Henry  Brougham  was  an  asddn- 
eminent  men,  he  accepted  one  of  the  professional  ous  and  able   contributor  for  a  quarter  of 
chairs,  dedining  the  salary.  In  1885  he  accepted  a  century.    In  1808  was  published  his  ^£n- 
the  presidency  of  the  Belgian  national  bank,  quiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European 
In  18S8  the  bank  was  compelled  to  suspend  cash  Powers,"  which  drew  much  attention  upon  the 
payments,  and  Brouck^re  retired  from  tne  admin-  young  aspirant  to  literary  and  historical  honors.* 
istration.    In  !K40  he  was  again  chosen  as  de-  Having  visited  London  in  1807,  as  counsel  in 
puty,  and  soon  afterward  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  the  case  of  the  disputed  succession  of  the  doke- 
jBrussels.    He  displayed  great  judgment  during  dom  ofRoxburgh,  then  beforethe  house  of  lord?, 
periods  of  diffictdty,  presided  with  signal  ability  he  resolved  upon  settling  permanently  in  Eng- 
over  the  economical  and  agricultural  conventions  land.    In  1808,  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar 
held  in  Brussels  in  1847  and  1848,  and  had  the  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  chose  the  common  law 
title  of  count  offered  to  him  by  the  kinff  in  courts  and  the  northern  drcuit.    In  1810,  be 
1857,  but  declined  accepting  it — ^Henbi  Ma-  gained  much  popularity  by  a  speech  before  the 
BiE  Joseph  Ghislain  de,  brother  of  the  pre-  house  of  lords  as  counsel  for  some  English  mer- 
ceding,  bom  at  Bruges  in  1801,  was  attorney-  chants,  who  complained  of  the  iigurious  effect 
general  at  Roermonde,  when  the  revolution  of  of  the  ^^  Orders  in  Council ''  on  their  interests. 
1830  broke  out,  in  which  he  took  an  active  The  whig  party  now  sought  to  put  him  into  the 
part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and  aa  a  house  of  commons,  and  in  1810  he  entered  that 
member,  and  afterward  as  secretary,  of  the  house  as  member  for  Camel£ord,  a  rotten  bor- 
nationol  congress.    He  was  one  of  the  commis-  ougli,  under  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dar- 
sioners  sent  to  England  in  1831  to  offer  to  liuffton.    He  soon  became  one  of   the  most 
Leopold  the  Belgian  crown.  From  1832  to  1848  violent  and  vehement  opposers  of  the  gov^n- 
he  was  a  member  of  the  chambers,  in  the  1st  mentand  party  then  in  power.    One  of  his  first 
year  for  the  borough  of  Roermonde,  where  he  steps  was  to  introduce  a  resolution  requesting 
continued  to  officiate  as  attorney-general,  and  the  king  to  take  decisive  steps  for  the  suppres- 
afterward,  when  chosen  as  a  representative  of  sion  of  the  slave  trade.    From  1810  to  1812,  he 
Brussels,  he  practised  his  profession  at  ^e  court  spoke  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipatiop, 
of  appeal  of  the  capital.    From  1840  to  1846  he  and  reform  in  the  government  of  India,  and  in 
officiated  as  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Ant-  condemnation  of  flogging  in  the  army.    In  1811 
werp  and  li^ge.    Au^.  12,  1847,  he  was  made  he  defended  Leigh  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  *'£x- 
a  member  of  the  ministry,  but  without  special  amlner,'*  and  Mr.  Drakard,  proprietor  of  the 
ftinctions.    In  the  latter  part  of  1849  he  was  '^  Stamford  Kews,"  arraigned  for  libel  by  the 
sent  as  ambassador  to  various  Italian  courts,  and  government  in  only  one  of  which  defences  he 
fram  the  end  of  Oct.  1852,  to  the  banning  of  was  suocessful.    Leigh  Hunt,  the  composer  and 
Horch,  1855,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  publisher  of  the  obnoxious  article,  was  declared 
His  most  important  act  as  a  legislator  has  been    *^  Not  guilty,"  while  by  another  jury  Drakard, 
the  revision  of  the  criminal  code  and  the  aboli-  whose  offence  was  tiie  republication  of  the 
tion  of  capital  punishment.  same  article,  without  alteration  or  comment, 
BROUGHAM,    Henry,   Baron   Brougham  was  deckred  "  Guilty."    In  1812,  he  again  de- 
and  Yaux,  late  lord  chancellor  of  England,  fended  Hunt  against  a  government  prosecution, 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Sept  19, 1778.   He  is  de-  In  October,  1812,  he  offered  himself  as  a  whig 
scended  from  an  ancient  Westmoreland  fami-  to  the  borough  of  lii^rpool,  in  opposition  to 
ly,  and  is,  through  his  mother,  the  grand  nephew  Greorge  Canning.    He  was  defeated  there,  and 
of  William  Robertson,  the  historian.    He  was  again  at  Inverkeithing  Burghs.    He  finally  re- 
educated at  the  high  school  and  university  of  appeared  in  the  house  of  conmions  as  member 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  for  the  borough  of  Winchelsea,  of  which  his 
devotion  to  mathematics  and  physical  science,  old  friend  the  earl  of  Darlington  was  owner. 
In  1796,  when  not  yet  18,  he  wrote  a  paper  on  This  borough  he  continued  to  represent  until 
the  refraction  and  rdSection  of  light,  which  being    1880,  having  in  tiie  mean  time  contested  the 
sent  to  the  ropral  society,  obtained  a  place  in  county  representation  of  Westmoreland  three 
the  ^*  Transactions,"  though  the  fact  of  the  ex-  times  without  success.    In  1816,  he  commenced 
treme  youth  of  its  author  was  unknown.    A  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  by 
2d  paper  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  the  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
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inquire  into  the  state  of  the  edncation  of  the  don  of  Usefbl  Knowledge,"  started  in  1827. 
poor  in  the  metropolis.    The  appointment  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
this  committee  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  managing  committee,  and  his  discourse  on  the 
popnlar  edncation  in  England,  ^though  at  first  ^  Ohjects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science," 
it  remained  without  any  immediate  result.    The  was  the  first  publication  of  the  ^ciety.     In 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  apply  a  1827,  he  was  made  a  king^s  counsel,  the  dislike 
portion  of  the  funds  of  educational  institutions  of  George  lY.  to  the  counsel  of  Queen  Caroline 
for  higher  instruction  to  promote  elementary  having  delayed  the  bestowal  of  this  honor  for 
instruction  among  the  poorer  classes,  did  not  many  years.     From  1825  to  1830,  he  spoke 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  house  of  com-  oonstantly  in  parliament  on  law  reform,  Ca* 
mons.    In  181$,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  com-  tholio  relief,  colonial  slavery,  and  the  corpo- 
mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  ration  and  test  acts.    His  speech  of  6  hours'  du- 
the  public  chiuritable  foundations  of  ^e  king-  ration,  delivered  Feb.  7, 1828,  in  behalf  of  law 
dom  connected  with  education.    The  revelations  reform,  indicated  the  neces^ty  of  almost  all  the 
of  this  commission,  which  were  eagerly  watched  legal  reforms  which  have  been  accomplished  in 
for  and  diffused  by  Mr.  Brougham,  eventually  England  since  that  period.    During  the  short 
bore  fruit  in  the  nomination  of  a  permanent  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  statesman 
oommission  to  watch  over  the  honest  appropria-  received  Mr.  Brougham's  support  on  account  of 
tion  of  charitable  trusts  to  the  objects  contem-  *^  his  liberal  and  manly  foreign  policy."    Dur- 
plated  by  the  founders.    In  1818,  he  published  ing  this  period  the  attorneys,  indignant  at  Mr. 
a  "Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy, .  upon  the  Brougham's  efforts  to  reform  the  law  and  cur- 
Abuse  of  Public  Charities,"  which  ran  through  tail  their  profits,  formed  a  combination  against 
10  editions.    In  1819,  he  and  his  friends  est^-  him,  and  pledged  themselves  to  give  him  no 
lished  a  model  school  for  the  children  of  the  brie&.    Mr.  Brougham's  talent  ^^as  too  tempt- 
poorer  classes  in  London.    Li  1820  and  1821,  he  ing  to  clients  to  be  thus  stifled.    The  plot  fell 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  case  of  Queen  Caro-  through,  and  Mr.  Brougham  earned  a  larger 
line,  who  claimed  her  rights  as  queen-consort  professional  income  than  he  had  ei^oyed  provi- 
During  this  period  he  was  Queen  Caroline's  ous  to  this  attempt.    In  1880  he  resigned  his 
chief  adviser,   contributing  bv  lus  eloquence  seat  for  Winchelsea,  on  the  ground  of  disagree- 
to  obtain  a  verdict  in  her  utvor,  and  gain-  meat  with  his  patron,  the  marquis  of  Cleveland, 
ing   immense   popularity  by  the  part  which  and  was  immediately  afterward  returned  for 
he  took  in  the  triaL    Two  of  his  speeches  Knaresborough.    At  the  general  election,  which 
in  this  suit  have  taken   their  place  among  ensued  upon  the  accession  of  William  lY.,  Mr. 
the  cLasdc  specimens  of  EngUsh  oratory.    In  Brougham  stood  for  Yorkshire,  and  was  retum- 
1823,  lie  helped  to  found  the  first  mechanics'  ed  free  of  expense.    In  the  course  of  this  can- 
institute,  .  of  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  the  first  vass,  he  spoke  at  8  different  electoral  meetings 
president  and  prime  mover.    In  April  of  this  in  one  day,  travelled  the  same  day  120  mUes  by 
year,  he  accused  Canning  of  ^  the  most  mon-  stage,  and  appeared  fre^  next  morning  at  the 
strons  truckling  for  office  that  the  whole  history  York  assizes.    At  this  time  Mr.  Brougham  oo- 
of  political  ter^versation  could  present,"  in  ref-  cupied  the  position  of  leader  of  the  British 
erenoe  to  the  latter's  supposed  intention  of  aban-  people,  tiien  panting  eagerly  for  reform  of  par- 
doning  the  cause  of  Catholio  emancipation,  llament.    On  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of 
Canning  cried  out.  "  It  is  false."    The  quarrel  Earl  Grey,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  lord  chan- 
was  composed  by  tne  authoritv  of  the  speaker,  oellor,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  resigned, 
In  this  session  he  spoke  on  colonial  slavery  and  with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Yaux, 
the  delays  in  chancery.    In  1824^  he  took  up  which  was  conferred  on  him  in  Nov.  1830.    In 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  expired  his  judicial  capacity  he  excited  the  astonishment' 
in  a  Demerara  prison  under  sentence  of  death  of  the  chancery  bar,  long  accustomed  to  the  dila-. 
for  having,  as  was  charged,  incited  the  slaves  to  toriness  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  clearing  off  all  chan- 
revolt.    In  1825,  appeared  his  "  Practical  Ob-  eery  arrears  with  wonderful  rapidity.    Party 
servations  upon  the  Education  of  the  People,  spirit  running  high,  the  conservative  lawyers 
addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  and  their  accused  the  new  lord  chancellor  of  inaccuracy, 
Employers,"  of  which  20  #ditions  were  sold,  but  his  long  and  carefully  prepared  judgments 
In  tne  same  year  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  finally  succeeded  in  confuting  this  impression. 
Glasgow  university  over  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Sir  Several  measures  introduced  by  him  into  the 
James  Mackintosh,  the  previous  rector,  giving  the  house  of  lords  for  improving  Uie  proceedings  in 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brougham.    The  bankruptcy,  and  diminishing  his  own  income  by 
address  which  he  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  £7,000,  became  law.    With  Earl  Gray,  he  bore 
installation  has  been  preserved,  and  is  also  a  the  prindpal  part  in  advocating  the  reform  bill 
classic.    In  the  same  year  he  introduced  a  bill  in  tne  house  of  lords.    His  speech  on  Oct.  7, 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  London  university,  1881,  is  historical.    Mr.  Roebuck,  in  his  "  His- 
which  was  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  tory  of  the  Whig  Party,"  says  that  it  was  owing 
of  the  absence  of  all  religions  tests  and  religions  to  Lord  Brougham's  astonishing  audacity  and 
preferences.    He  was  one  of  the  most  active  menaces  that  William  lY.  was  induced  to  dis« 
promoters  of  this  now  celebrated  university,  solve  the  house  of  commons  in  1831.    All  the 
He  was  also  one  of  the  ^^  Society  for  the  Diffct-  measures  of  reform  passed  by  the  first  reformed 
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house  of  commons  received  Lord  Brongham^s  **  Speeches  at  the  Bar,  and  in  Parliament,^  bj* 

support  in  the  honse  of  lords.    The  dismissal  of  Longman,  of  London.    Soon  afttf  his  loss  of 

the  whig  ministry,  Nov.  4, 1884,  pnt  an  end  to  office,  in  1884,  he  brought  ont,  in  conjunction 

his  chancellorship  and  his  official  life  together,  with  Mr.  Bell,  an  annotated  edition  d  Palej's 

He  had  quarrelled  with  some  of  his  colleges,  '*  Natural  Theology."  In  1889-^48,  appeared  his 

and  was  disliked  by  the  king ;  the  popular  mvor  series  oi  ^  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished 

which  bore  him  into  power  had  aeserted  him,  in  the  time  of  Goorge  HI.,"  and  in  1845  his^^ Lives 

and  on  the  reinstalment  of  a  whig  cabinet  in  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  flonriabedin 

1885,  Mr.  Pepys  was  made  lord  chancellor,  under  the  time  of  George  III."    An  editi<Hi  and  trans- 

the  title  of  Lord  Oottenham.    Since  that  time  lation  of  the  Demosthenio  oration  ^On  die 

Lord  Brougham  has  enjoyed  an  ex-chancellor*s  Crown,"  sums  up  his  literary  products  in  the  field 

retiring  pension  of  £5,000  per  annum,  and  has  of  Greek  literature.    Three  volumes  of  his  *^^  ?o- 

taken  an  active  part  in  the  determination  of  ap-  Htical  Philosophy"  have  been  published,  beaade 

I>eals  to  the  house  of  peers.    Henceforth  he  was  many  minor  works.  His  ^  Speeches  on  So<aal  and 

often  in  antagonism  to  the  whigs;  he  censured  Political  Subjects,"  with  a  historioal  iotroduc- 

their  Canadian  policy,  and  the  conduct  of  Lord  tion,  appeared'at  London  and  Glasgow  in  1857, 

Durham,  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  in  2  vols.  12mo.    Among  the  latest  productioDS 

particular.    The  success  of  this  attack  has  been  of  Lord  Brougham  is  a  valuable  dissertation,  read 

ffenerally  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  by  him.  May  18,  1858,  before   the    French 

Lord  Durham's  speedy  death.    He  remained  on  academy,  on  '^Analytical   and  Experimental 

the  whole  true  to  the  liberal  cause.    His  zeal  Inquiries    on   the   cells   of  Bees^*^    and  his 

for  popular  education,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  speech,  delivered  June  17,  1858,  in  the  house 

and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  re-  of  lords,  on   the   suppression   of  the   slsTe 

peal  of  the  8bm  laws,  never  slackened.    Al-  trade. 

though  ever  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  BROUGHAM,  John,  an  Irish  actor  and  plaj- 
laws,  he  was  averse  to  popular  agitation,  and  wright,  bom  inDubUn,  May  0,1810.  He  was  in- 
denounced  the  league  as  unconstitutional.  In  tended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  the  pros- 
1839,  after  a  temporary  residence  in  Paris,  he  pect  of  a  government  clerkship  took  him  to 
published  an  anonymous  pamphlet  upon  the  London,  where,  being  disappointed  in  this  hope, 
state  of  parties  in  France.  Soon  after  this,  he  he  gave  lessons  in  drawing  for  some  time,  and 
became  proprietor  of  the  villa  Louise  £16onore,  finally  became  an  actor  at  the  Olympic  theatre, 
on  a  beautiful  estate  in  the  south  of  France,  near  then  managed  by  Madame  Y estris.  He  grada- 
Cannes,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean — his  ea*  ally  worked  his  way  up  to  the  Hajmarket 
tate  in  England  being  Brougham  hall,  Penrith,  theatre,  where  he  made  a  very  successful  first 
Westmoreland,  and  his  London  residence  No.  4  appearance,  in  June,  1882,  as  LooneyMacTwol- 
Grafton  street.  In  1844,  he  voted  as  Judicial  ter,  in  the  *^  Review."  He  soon  was  accepted 
peer  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  Irish  court  by  the  public  as  a  good  light  comedian  and 
of  queen^s  bench  upon  O'ConnelL  During  Irishman;  occasionally  writing  farces  and  other 
the  swav  of  the  provisional  government  of  small  dramas.  In  1842,  he  came  to  America, 
France,  in  1848,  he  applied  to  it  to  fumudi  appeared  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  as  Tim 
him  with  instructions  for  becoming  a  French  Moore,  in  the  *^  Irish  Lion,*' and  has  subsequently 
citizen.  The  reply  was  that  that  could  only  performed  in  almost  every  principal  theatre  in 
be  upon  his  resigning  his  titles  as  an  £ng-  the  Union.  Having  mani^ged  a  theatre  in 
lish  peer.  In  1849,  he  wrote  a  *^  Letter  to  Boston,  he  built  the  Lyceum  (now  Wallack's), 
Lord  Lansdowne,"  violently  assailing  the  men  in  New  York,  in  1850,  but  reUnquished  it  at  the 
and  principles  of  the  revolutionary  movement  end  of  two  seasons.  He  also  managed  the 
of  the  continent.  Since  1849,  Lord  Brougham  Bowery  theatre,  New  York,  in  1856-'67.  Mr. 
has  fairly  won  the  title  of  the  patriarch  of  law  Brougham  is  a  very  i>opular  actor.  He  is  au- 
reform ;  he  cooperates  with  the  law  amend-  thor  of  various  comedies,  dramas,  and  extrava- 
ment  society,  and  is  in  favor  of  the  introduction  ganzas;  he  has  also  successfuUy  adapted  pieces 
of  the  New  York  code  of  procedure  into  Ens-  m>m  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Bnlwer.  He 
land. — ^Lord  Brougham  married,  in  1819,  the  eld-  has  collected  some  of  his  fugitive  prose  stories 
est  daughter  o(  Thomas  Eden,  Esq.,  of  Wimble-  and  articles  into  i  volumes,  called  ^^  A  Ba^et 
don,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  died  at  of  Chips,"  and  ^'  The  Bunsby  Papers." 
the  age  of  1 7.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a  foreign  BBOUGHTON,  Thomas,  a  learned  theologiaii 
associate  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  later,  of  and  one  of  the  first  writers  in  the  ^*  Bi<igraphia 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Naples.  In  1860,  Britannica,"  bom  in  London,  July  6, 1704,  died 
'52,  and  '53,  he  made  experiments  on  the  prop-  Dec.  21, 1774.  His  musical  taste  made  him  an 
erties  of  light,  which  were  communicated  to  acceptable  ooacyutor  to  Handel,  for  several  of 
the  royal  society  of  his  own  country,  and  the  whose  compositions  it  is  understood  that  he 

academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  published  in    furnished  the  words.         

the  transactions  of  both.    In  1856,  conjointly  BROUGHTON'S  ABCHTPELAGO,  a  oollec- 

with  Mr.  £.  J.  Routh,  he  published  **An  Ana*  tion  of  islands  named  after  their  discoverer,  an 

lytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton's  Principia.*'  Englishman,  situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of 

The  collected  edition  of  his  '^  Speeches  '*  was  Korth  America,  and  extending  from  long.  125*" 

published  in  1838  (Edinburgh),  and  later,  hia  to  12*"  70'  W.,  and  from  lat.  60"*  83'  to  61^  K. 
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BROUNOKER,  "William,  visoooirt,  of  Oaatle  removed  there,  with  his  wife,  in  1799.    Bichat 

Lyons,  in  Ireland,  a  mathematician  and  publicist,  was  then  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 

born  in  1620,  died  in  1684.    In  1657  and  1658  medical  bqJiooIs  of  Paris,  and  Broussais  lost  no 

he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  on  mathe-  time  in  making  his  acquaintance.    They  soon 

matical  subjects  with  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  became  intimate  friends,  andremained  so  until 

published  his  letters  in  the  Commercium  Bpi9-  Bichat  died,  in  1802.    JBroussais  received  his 

tolicum.    During  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1803 ;  and, 

the  cause  of  the  crown,  and  after  the  restora-  through  the  influence  of  Desgenettes,  obtained 

tion  was  made  chancellor  to  the  queen  consort,  an  appointment  as  military  surgeon,  in  1804. 

a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  master  of  St.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  camp  at 

Catharine's  hospital.    He  was  one  of  the  found-  Boulogne,  but  the  project  of  invading  England 

ers  of  the  royal  society,  and  its  first  president,  being  abandoned,  the  army  was  marched  through 

BROUSSA,  or  Bbusa.  (anc.  Prusias^  also  Europe,  and  Broussais  went  with  it  in  all  its 
Prusa  ad  Olympum^  from  being  situated  at  the  campaigns  -through  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
foot  of  Mount  CHympus),  a  town  in  the  Turkish  and  Spain.  Stu£ous  in  the  midst  of  military 
government  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  life,  he  began  to  meditate  on  the  various  causes 
capital  of  the  district  of  Khudavendkiar,  about  of  disease,  and  the  symptoms  which  are  common 
67  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Constantinople,  was  cele-  to  most  kinds  of  organic  and  ftmctionalderange- 
brated  for  the  extent  of  its  commerce  in  silk  and  ment.  In  1808  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris 
other  goods,  and  for  its  beautiful  situation,  untU  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  ^'  History  of 
1855,  when  the  town  was  almost  entirely  de-  Chronic  Inflammations/'  This  work,  which  con- 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake,  burying  hundreds  of  tains  the  germs  of  all  his  future  doctrines,  met 
the  inhabitants  among  its  ruins,  and  compeUing  with  little  notice  at  the  time ;  for,  although 
the  rest  of  the  population  (consisting,  according  Pinel  praised  it  highly,  and  it  was  honorably 
to  the  census  of  1852,  of  78,000,  of  whom  11,000  noticed  by  the  institute,  he  could  not  obtain  for 
worS  Armenians,  6,000  Greeks,  and  a  small  num-  it  more  than  $150,  and  nearly  the  whole  edition 
ber  Jews,)  to  resort  to  flight.  Among  those  remained  unsold  until  1816.  So^  after  this 
thus  suddenly  driven  away  from  Broussa  was  publication,  in  1808,  he  was  appointed  chief 
Abd  el  Kader,  who  had  resided  here  since  1853.  physician  to  a  division  of  the  French  army  in 
Broussa  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Bithynia,  Spain,  where  he  remained  6  years,  pursuing  his 
deriving  its  name  from  Prusias,  one  of  the  early  researches  and  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
Bithynian  kings.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  office.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
residence  of  Pliny  the  Younger  and  of  other  fessor  at  the  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de 
Roman  governors.  Wrested  from  the  hands  Chdce  in  Paris.  He  commenced  a  course  of 
of  the  Greek  emperors  by  Orkhan,  the  son  of  lectures  on  practical  medicine,  in  which  he 
the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  it  became  attempted  to  form  a  system  and  a  school  of  his 
the  seat  of  the  new  empire^  till  Amurath  removed  own,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Pinel, 
the  seat  of  government  to  Adrianople.  The  tombs  then  taught  in  the  established  schools  of  medi- 
of  the  ancient  sultans,  the  mosques,  of  which  cine.  His  lectures  were  attended  by  great  num- 
there  were  at  least  800,  and  other  remarkable  bers  of  students,  who  accepted  his  ideas  with  \ 
buildings,  handsome  bath-houses,  a  vast  number  enthusiasm.  In  1816  he  published  his  Examen\ 
of  private  and  public  fountains,  fine  gardens,  ex-  du  doctrines  medieales^  which  excited  the  dis- 
tensive  bazaars,  and  the  superb  view  from  Mount  like  and  opposition  of  the  whole  medical  faculty 
Olympus,  all  contributed  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  Paris.  By  degrees  his  doctrines  gained 
of  the  ill-fated  town.  Kossuth  resided  for  some  approval,  and  were  admitted  in  the  writings 
time  at  Broussa,  after  his  flight  from  Hungary,  and  the  practice  of  many  eminent  physicians. 

BROUSSAIS,  FsANQOis  Jossph  Viotob,  a  They  were  taught  even  in  the  medical  school 
Frengh  physician,  born  at  Saint  Malo,  Dec.  17,  itself^  long  beibro  1881,  when  Broussais  was 
1772,  died  at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  Nov.  17,  1838.  appointed  professor  of  general  pathology  in  the 
His  early  years  were  passed  at  Pleurtuit,  a  smdl  academy  of  medicine,  which  omoe  he  held  untQ 
villf^e  in  which  his  father  was  established  as  a  his  death.  Beside  the  two  works  above; 
medical  practitioner.  At  the  age  of  12,  Broussda  mentioned,  he  published  in  1824  his  TraiU  de 
was  sent  to  school  at  Dinan,  where  he  was  pur-  laphynologie appliqueedlapatkologie;  in  1829, 
suing  his  studies  when  the  great  revolution  h\a  Commentaires  des  propontians  de  patfiologie 
broke  out  in  1789.  He  was  enrolled  in  a  body  eonsigneia  dans  Vexamen;  in  1882,  Le  ehoUra 
of  volunteers  and  joined  the  army.  At  the  end  morbus  Spidemique, — ^The  life  of  Broussais  pro- 
of 2  years  he  obtained  leave  to  return  home,  sents  8  distinct  periods.  In  the  first,  he  labored 
on  account  of  sickness.  On  his  recovery  he  be-  with  all  his  might  to  prove  that  the  doctrines 
came  a  student  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  of  Pinel  with  regard  to  the  essentifdily  of  fever 
as  an  officer  of  health,  first  in  the  hospital  of  St.  were  erroneous,  and  that  some  morbid  agent, 
Malo,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Bry t  He  soon  producing  irritation  and  inflammation,  was  the 
obtained  a  commission  as  surgeon  on  board  of  a  cause  of  all  disease.  From  1816  to  1821  he  was 
ship  of  war,  and  was  present  in  several  battles  occupied  in  controverting  the  established  theo- 
against  the  English.  He  held  a  good  appoint-  ries,  from  this  point  of  view,  and  with  entire 
ment  at  Bryt  from  1796  to  1798;  but  being  success.  His  followers  then  complained  that  he 
anxious  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  Paris,  he  had  shown  the  fallacy  of  Piners  theory,  but 
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had  not  safficiently  elaborated  a  new  dootrine  the  convention;  but  giving  mnbrage  to  the 

to  replace  it    From  1621  to  1828,  he  labored  to  terrorists,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  from  which 

establish  what  he  called  the  **  physiological  he  succeeded,  however,  in  esci^ing  to  Madrid. 

system  of  medidne.*^  in  opposition  to  the  ""  onto-  Here  he  enoonntered  the  persecntiona  of  French 

logical''  system  of  PineL    The  **  History  of  emigrated  nobles,  and  was  reduced  to  great 

Chronic  Inflammations"  had  prepared  the  way  poverty,  when  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  ao- 

for  his  theory  of  irritation  in  the  oiigUM,  oor-  onaintanoe  he  had  made  daring  a  visit  to  Lod- 

responding  to  a  principle   of  irritability  in  don,  sent  him  a  gifb  of  $5,000,  and  procored 

the  organism.     He  therefore  proclaimed  this  him  a  passage  to  India  in  an  English  ship.    The 

doctrine  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  trnth,  and  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  forced 

he  sustained  his  views,  with  much  ability  and  into  lisbon  harbor  by  a  storm,  and,  experien- 

general  success,  from  1821  to  1828.    It  was  the  cing  here  fresh  persecutions)  he  passed  over  to 
octrine  taught  by  Brown  in  Edinburgh,  more  Africa,   where  he  procured  employment   as 
than  80  years  before ;  and  had  already  met  with  physician  at  Morocco,  and  resmned  his  botan- 
much  success  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  ical  and  zoological  studies.    Under  the  empre 
though  little  known  in  France^  nntU  revived  by  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  tfogadore 
Broussais  under  a  new  form,  and  to  a  great  ex-  and  the  Canaries;  and  in  1805,  on  his  retom 
tont,  no  doubt,  by  a  natural  train  of  reasoning  to  France,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  l^is- 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  more  than  from  lative  assembly.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
a  servile  imitation  of  Brown's  system.  Broussius  principal  learned  bodies  of  France,  and  anthor 
had  immense  success  in  France  and  Belgium  for  of  several  botanical,  zoological,  and  medical 
Y  yearS)  where  this  theory  was  practiciuly  new,  works  of  great  value ;  but  his  most  important 
and  very  rational,  compared  witn  Find's  views.  •  work  is  his  Ichthyohgia^  9eu  Pi§chan  De^erip- 
In  England  and  in  Germany  it  met  with  less  tionei  et  leanesj  publiuied  in  London  in  1792. 
success,  because  it  had  been  known  as  tiie  doc-       BROWN,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  ci 
trine  of  Brown ;  and  though  very  true  in  many  the  United  States.    I.  A  south-western  coon^ 
joints,  it  wtjff  nevertheless  msufficient  to  explain  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  bar- 
all  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease.    The  ing  an  area  of  502  sq.  m.    The  surface  near 
same  opinion  arose  in  France  after  a  7  years'  the  river  is  hilly ;  but  in  other  portions,  level 
practicid  trial  of  the  ^stom ;  and  after  being  or  gently  undulating.    The  natural  ezoeUoioe 
greatiy  lauded  and  admired,  Broussais  was  de-  of  the  soil  is  much  enhanced  by  good  coltira- 
serted  by  the  students  and  professors  of  medicine,  tion,  and  the  crops  of  com,  wheat^  oats,  haj, 
The  partial  truth  of  his  views  was  admitted,  but  and  tobacco  are  usually  abundant.     Cattle  asd 
other  principles  and  doctrines  were  wanted  to  swine  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers.    The 
explain  the  physiological  and  pathological  phe-  productions  in  1850  were  1,209,485  bnshds  of 
nomenaofliie.  In  nervous  diseases  it  afforded  no  Indian  com,  192,065  of  wheiat,  180,810  of  oats, 
assistance,  but  left  tiie  student  as  much  in  the  and  1,279,610  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  20 
dark  as  he  was  before;  and  this  was  admitted  by  com  and  flour  mills^  19  saw  millsi,  5  woollen 
his  own  partisans,  and  partly  by  Broussais  him-  factories,  8  tanneries,  61  churches,  and  8  news- 
sell  To  make  his  system  more  complete,  he  un-  paper  offices.    The  Cincinnati  and  Hillsborongh 
dertook  a  series  of  observations  on  the  nervous  reread-  passes  near  the  N.  border.    Pop.  in 
system,  and  its  relations  to  psychology.    Al-  1850,  27,332.     Oapital,  Georgetown.      II.  A 
though  he  had  been  up  to  that  time  more  or  less  southern  county  of  Indiana,  watered  by  Bean 
opposed  to  phrenology,  he  turned  his  attention  Blossom  and  Salt  creeks.    Area,  820  sq.  m. 
to  the  subject,  gave  public  lectures  on  it,  and  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  hills  and  vsl- 
in  1886  published  an  octavo  volume  under  the  leys,  and  the  soil  is  generally  productive,  yield- 
title  of  Coursds  phrinologie.    This  work  had  ing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pasturage.    MiKsh  of 
a  temporary  run  of  popularity,  but  it  fiiiled  the  land  is  weU  wooded  with  the  oak,  hickory, 
to  make  an  abiding  mnpression.     Broussais's  elm,  sugar-maple,  walnut,  and  other  trees.    The 
theory  was  on  the  wane,  as  a  partial  view  of  productions  in  1850  were  179,804  bushels  of 
truth,  not  containing  a  complete  and  unitary  Indian  com,  14,154  of  wheat,  18,704  of  oats, 
principle  of  science.    The  labors  of  Dr.  Mar-  and  10,029  lbs.  of  wool.    The  county  contained 
shall  Hall,  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  and  other  emi-  6  grist  and  2  saw  mills,  10  tanneries,  and  2 
nent  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  have  churches.    Organized  in  1836,  and  named  in 
done  much  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine  honor  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown.    Pop.  in  1850, 
in  the  directions  which  Broussais  had  left  unex-  4,846.     Capital,  Nashville.      HI.  A  western 
plored.  county  of  Illinois,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Illinois 
BROUSSONl^TjPiEiiRBAirousTE,  a  French  river.    Area,  820  sq.  ra.    The  surface  is  occn- 
hysLcian  and  naturalist,  born  at  Montpellier,  pied  partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  wood- 
^eb.  28,  17G1,  died  there  July  9,  1807.    He  lands.    There  are  few  considerable  elevations, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the   botanical  The  soil  is  highly  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 
system  of  LinnaBUs  into   France.     He   also  Wheat,  com,  oats,  cattle,  and  swine  are  tiie 
caused  the  first  fiock  of  merino  sheep  to  be  chief  productions.    In  1850  it  yielded  513,118 
brought  tiiither  from  Spain^,  and  the  first  An-  bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,658  of  wheat,  51.325 
gora  goats  to  be  imported  from  the  Levant  of  oats,  8,000  tons  of  hay,  and  71,569  lbs.  of 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  national  assembly  and  butter.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  miDs, 
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4  tanner!^  1  newspaper  offioe,  14  clmrches^  trade,  and  pablished  in  1850  a  series  of  papers 
and  1,662  pnpUs  attending  publio  sohooK  Ser-*  on  the  snbjeot,  whieh  attracted  mnch  attention, 
eral  railroads  have  been  projected,  which  are  to  At  the  dawn  of  his  career  in  Liyerpool,  he  took 
bitersect  the  countiy.  Pop.  in  1855,  7,940.  on  actire  part  with  Mr.  Hnskisson  in  reforming 
Oapital,  Moimt  Sterhng.  iV.  A  north-eastern  the  management  of  the  liyerpool  docks  estate, 
county  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Greea  bay,  and  he  continues  to  take  a  most  cordial  inter- 
intersected  by  Fox  or  Neenah  river,  and  hav*  est  in  the  prosperity  of  Liverpool.  He  has  con- 
ing an  area  of  525  sq.  m.  At  the  time  of  its  tribnted  J680,000  to  the  great  library  at  Liv- 
formation,  in  1818,  it  was  mnch  larger.  The  erpool,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
surface  is  uneven,  and  some  of  the  soil  fertile.  April  15, 1857.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  magistrate  and 
The  productions  in  1850  were  11,462  bushels  of  deputy  lieutenant  of  Lancashire,  where  he  has 
Indian  com,  6,212  of  wheat,  17,674  of  potato^  some  landed 'propertv  and  a  beautiful  resi- 
and  2,466  tons  of  hay.  There  were  in  the  dence,  Richmond  Hill,  near  Liverpool.  He  is 
county  8  grist  miUs,  24  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  president  of  the  Honduras*  interoceanio  rail- 
office,  4  churches,  and  860  pupils  attending  way  company,  takes  a  prominent  nart  in  va- 
publio  schools.  Assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  rious  other  great  enterprises,  ana  has  gain- 
1855,  $565,789.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  ed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  mer- 
was  formerly,  densely  wooded,  and  there  are  chants  of  both  countries  by  his  zeal  in  behalf 
still  some  tracts  of  good  timber.  Several  rail-  of  the  development  of  all  forms  of  interna- 
roads  radiating  from  Green  Bay,  the  county  tional  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
seat,  have  been  projected,  and  one  designed  to  the  United  States. — Geoboe.  2d  son  of  Alex- 
connect  that  city  with  Jfilwaukee  has  been  ander,  bom  April  17, 1787,  naa  continued  his 
commenced.  The  channel  of  water  conmiuni-  residence  in  Baltimore,  and  carries  on  business 
cation  between  Lake  Midiiigan  and  the  Mis-  there  under  the  old  firm  of  Alexander  Brown  and 
sissippi,  effected  by  the  improvement  and  con-  Sons.— John  A.,  8d  son,  bom  May  21,  1788, 
nection  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  passes  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1818,  establishing  a 
through  this  county.  Pop.  in  1855,  6,699.  house  there  under  the  firm  of  John  A.  Brown 
y.  A  central  county  of  Texas,  intersected  by  and  Oo.,  from  which  he  retired  in  1888,  but 
Pecan  bayou,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  which  is  still  continued  under  the  firm  of 
Ck>lorado  river.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  3rown  and  Bowen,  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
hilly,  with  occasional  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  Brown,  Brothers,  and  Co.  of  N.  Y. — Jamks,  4th 
the  soil  of  which  is  exceedingly  ridi.  There  is  son  of  Alexander,  bom  Feb.  4, 1791,  removed 
little  timber  of  any  consequence,  except  along  to  New  York  in  1825,  and  established  there  in 
the  water  courses ;  but  pasturage  is  abundant  that  year  the  house  of  Brown,  Brotheis,  and  Oo. 
and  stock-raising  forms  the  diief  occupation  of  of  New  York,  of  which  he  is  yet  the  head. — ^In 
the  inhabitants.  The  ooimty  was  organized  the  commercial  world  the  houses  of  Brown, 
Aug.  27, 1856.  Capital  not  yet  chosen.  Shipley,  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  and  of  Brown, 
BROWK,  a  distinguished  family  of  Anglo-  Brothera,andCo.  of  New  York,  occupy  weighty 
American  merchants.  —  Alexandsb  Bbowk,  and  commanding  positions, 
born  at  Ballymena.  county  of  Antrim,  Lreland,  BROWN,  Aw>n  Vail,  postmaster-general  of 
Nov.  17,  1764,  died  in  Baltimore,  April  6, 1834,  the  United  States,  bom  Aug.  15, 1795,  in  Bruns- 
came  to  the  tlnited  States  with  his  4  sons  in  wick  ca,  Ya.,  graduated  at  the*  university  of 
1800,  settling  as  a  general  merchant  at  Balti-  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1814 ;  studied 
more,  and  subsequently  associating  his  sons  with  law,  and  soon  after  commenced  practice  in  Nash- 
him,  under  the  firm  of*  Alexander  Brown  and  ville,  Tenn.  He  was  partner  in  business  with 
Sons. — ^His  eldest  son  Wiluaic,  bom  at  Bally-  the  late  President  Polk,  until  the  latter  entered 
mena.  May  4.  1784^  was  associated  with  his  upon  his  congressional  career ;  served  in  almost 
father  at  Baltimore,  returned  to  his  native  au  the  sessicms  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
country  in  1808,  and  established  himself  in  between  1821  and  1882;  was  a  member  of  the 
1810  as  a  merchant  in  liverpooL  The  house  house  of  representatives  in  congress  from 
thus  established  by  him  has  bem  carried  on  1839  to  1845  ;  and  was  in  that  year  .elected 
under  various  firms,  and  is  now  known  under  governor  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
that  of  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co.  Having  con-  southem  convention  held  at  Nashville  in  1850, 
tribnted  large  sums  toward  the  support  of  the  and  submitted  a  report  to  that  body  known  as 
fbee  trade  party  in  south  Lancashire,  he  was  the  Tennessee  platform.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  parliament  in  ber  of  the  convention  of  the  democratic  party  • 
1844,  and  after  a  sharp  contest  was  beaten  by  at  Baltimore  in  1852,  to  which  he  reported  the 
the  Egerton  interest.  In  1845  he  was  returned  platform  adopted  by  them.  In  1857  he  became 
without  opposition,  and  has  retained  the  posi-  a  member  of  President  Buchanan's  cabinet,  in 
tion  at  all  succeeding  elections.  His  commer-  which  he  holds  the  office  of  postmaster-gen- 
dal  position  gives  him  much  influence  in  the  eral. 

house  of  conunons,  though  he  is  rarely  heard  BBOWN,  •Aibxbt  G.,  IT.  S.  senator  from 
in  debate.  He  is  very  decided  in  his  liberal  Mississippi,  bom  in  Chester  district,  S.  C,  July 
opinions,  having  voted  for  ballot,  household  81,  1818,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Missis- 
suflfrage,  and  other  liberal  measures.  He  was  sippi,  while  a  child,  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
one  of  tiie  early  and  zealous  champions  of  free  general  in  the  state  militiA  when  only  19,  ad* 
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mitted  to  the  praotioe  of  the  law  before  he  was  bnt  more  on  temperance  and  the  Bb<diti<Mi  of 

21,  elected  member  of  the  state  legislature  be-  slavery.    la  1849,  the  first  *^  Woman's  E^hts^' 

fore  he  was  23,  and  a  representative  in  con-  convention  met  at  Worcester.    Miss  Brown  was 

gress  when  he  was  26.    In  1841  he  was  nomi-  one  of  the  speakers,  and  thenceforth,  among  the 

nated  a  judge  of  the  circuit  coart,  and  in  1843  various  enterprises  which  reodved  her  advoca^, 

governor  of  Miseisfdppi,  an  ofSoe  to  which  he  the  enfranchisement  and  development  of  woman 

was  reelected  in  IsA,    At  the  dose  of  his  2d  have  been  prominent.     After  the  conventi(»i, 

term  as  governor  he  was  sent  as  a  represent-  she  preached  several  times  in  the  city  hall  of 

ative  to  congress,  rejected  in  1849,  and  again  Worcester.    8he  was  invited  to  preach  in  many 

in  1851.    In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  churches  of  Gongregationalistei,  Methodists,  and 

senate,  and  in  Nov.  1857,  he  was  reelected  for  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists. 

a  2d  term  of  6  years  from  March  4,  1859,  to  She  always  preached  when  opportnniiy  offered, 

1865:     Mr.  Brown  is  an  unflinching  champion  alike  in  the  church  at  Andover,  the  mu^c  hall 

of  the  views  of  the  democracy  of  the  south.  at  Boston,  and  in  the  pubUo  halls  at  Worcester, 

BROWN  (BLAGKW£LL^AMTOiinETTBL»  an  Cincinnati,  and  New  York.    In  the  spring  of 

American  Congregational  minister,  bom  in  H!en-  1858,  she  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  Congrega- 

rietta,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  20, 1825.    At  the  tiouaJ  church  in  South  Butler,  Wajne  co^  N. 

age  of  9  she  became  a  member  of  a  Oongrega-  Y^  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was  ordained  by 

tional  church,  and  was  even  encouraged  to  speak  them  as  their  settled  minister,  the  Be  v.  LnUier 

and  lead  in  prayer,  as  others  did,  at  thdr  confer-  Lee^  Wesleyan  minister  of  Syracuse,  preadhing 

ence  meetings.    From  the  reliffious  emotions  of  the  ordination  sermon.    Her  connection  with 

that  period,  and  the  habits  of  devotion  which  the  church  continued  until  the  summer  of  1854, 

marked  her  childhood,  there  ^rans  up  in  her  when  it  was  interrupted  by  ill  health,  conae- 

mind  the  conception  and  desire  of  becoming  a  quent  on  excessive  labor  and  doubts  conoenung 

Sreacher.  At  the  age  of  16  she  taught  school  tneological  doctrines.  She  subasquently  lec- 
uring  one  summer,  and  then  attended  the  aoad-  tured  on  reformatory  subjects  in  Oincinaati 
emy  in  Henrietta ;  whence  in  1844  she  went  to  aud  elsewhere,  and  investigated  the  character 
OberUo,  performing  alone  her  first  journey  by  and  causes  of  vice  in  the  dtj  of  New  Y<»k, 
canal  and  stage  to  begin  the  experiences  of  col-  with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  npon  wo> 
lege  life.  She  entered  at  the  2d  year  of  the  man.  The  year  1855  was  spent  in  this  inter- 
course, and  graduated  2  years  after  While  estiuff  but  most  painful  work,  and  she  published 
studying,  she  taught  drawing  and  other  classes  in  a  i^ew  York  journal  a  number  of  sketches 
in  the  seminary.  During  the  winter  of  1844,  from  life,  under  the  general  title  of  '*  Shadoirs 
she  took  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  academy  at  of  our  Social  System.''  In  Jan.  1856,  Ifiss 
Rochester.  There  her  first  lecture  was  delivered,  Brown  married  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Blac^wdl,  and 
in  accordance  with  t^e  custom  of  the  teachers,  has  since  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  New  YorL 
generally  men,  to  address  the  pupils  and  visitors  BROWN,  Cathabtstb,  a  half-blooded  Oher- 
of  the  academy.  During  her  college  course  at  okee,  born  at  a  place  now  called  Willis  YaUey, 
OberUn,  one  vacation  was  spent  in  teaching  at  Alabama,  in  1800,  died  July  18,  1823.  Her 
the  academy  of  her  native  village,  and  2  at  col-  mother's  Indian  name  was  Yaunugnngyabd^, 
lege  in  extra  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Dur-  **  drowned  by  a  bear."  Her  fiEmiily  were  of  the 
ing  2  years,  the  argument  as  drawn  from  the  chiefe  of  the  nation,  possessed  of  property  and 
Bible,  for  or  against  the  public  ministrations  of  authority,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  lgngii«h  and 
woman,  was  a  prominent  topic  of  her  serious  of  civilization.  When  in  1816  the  American 
thought.  In  1846,  she  entered  upon  the  8  missionaiy  board  sent  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kings- 
years'  course  of  theology  at  Oberlin.  It  was  bury  into  the  Cherokee  territory  to  oommence 
customary  for  the  students  to  receive  a  license  a  school,  Catharine,  who  had  learned  to  epeak 
to  preach,  whereupon,  before  the  completion  a  little  English,  joined  it^  although  at  a  dis- 
of  their  theological  studies,  they  would  be^  tance  of  100  miles  from  her  home.  She  was 
the  practice  of  speaking  in  the  pulpits  of  the  then  about  17,  modest,  affectionate,  and  virtu- 
neighborhood,  n  hen  Miss  Brown  desired  this  ous  in  disposition,  and  first  among  all  her  tribe 
license,  the  professors  were  grievously  exercised,  in  wealth,  rank,  and  personal  beauty.  In  3 
and  it  was  at  last  decided  tnat  she  was  ^  a  resi-  months  she  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  soon 
dent  graduate  pursuing  the  theological  course,"  became  affected  by  religious  imfn'ossions^  and 
but  not ''  a  member  of  the  theological  depart-  was  baptized  in  Jan.  1818.  In  1820  she  b^n 
ment,"  and  consequently  that  she  needed  no  to  teach  a  school  near  her  fiither's  house.  She 
license  from  the  institution,  but  must  preach  or  commenced  public  religious  exercises,  and  was 
be  silent  on  her  own  responsibility.   She  began  carrying  forward  her  own  education  into  the 

S reaching  in  Henrietta,  O.,  and  continued  to  higher  branches  when  she  died, 
o  so  frequently  there  and  in  other  places       BROWN,  Chadd,  minister  of  Providenoe,  R 

during  the  remainder  of  her  term  of  study.    In  I.,  and  ancestor  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 

1849,  having  completed  her  theological  course,  guished  citizens  of  JEQiode  Island  for  2  cen- 

she  quitted  Oberlin.    The  4  years  following  tunes,  fled  thither  fr^m  persecution  in  Massa- 

were  spent  in  private  study,  frequent  preach-  chusetts,  in  1686,  became  one  of  the  members 

ing,  and  occasional  lectures.     Some  of  these  of  the  Baptist  church  founded  by  Roger  Wil- 

were  addressed  to  lyceums  on  literary  topics,  liams  in  1689,  and  in  1642  was  associated  witii 
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William  Wiokenden  in  the  pAStoral  care.  He  a  cartoon  and  freeoo  in  1845.  Haydon  praised 
died  in  1665.  In  1792  the  town  of  Providence  the  fresco.  Mr.  Brown,  after  visiting  Italy, 
Yotod  a  monament  to  his  memory.  produced  "  Wycliffe  reading  his  Translation  of 
BROWN,  Ohablbb  Bbookden,  an  American  the  Soriptares,"  and  in  the  following  year  he 
novelist,  J)orn  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17,  1771,  exhibited  *^  King  Lear,"  and  the '^  Young  Moth- 
died  Feb.  22, 1810.  EQs  ancestors  were  Qoak-  er."  He  produced  in  1851,  at  the  royal  acade- 
era  who  came  over  with  William  Penn.  At  my,  a  large  painting  of  "  Chaucer  reciting  his 
11  years  of  «ge  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Poetiy  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III."  *'  Christ 
a  teacher,  Mr.  Robert  Iroud,  author  of  a  ^^  His-  washing  Peter^s  Feet,"  exhibited  in  1852, 
tory  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  from  him  he  derived  gained  the  prize  of  the  Liverpool  academy  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  He  left  Mr.  Proud's  1856.  One  of  his  latest  works  is  entitled  "  The 
school  before  he  was  16,  and  soon  afterward  drew  Last  of  England ;"  it  illustrates  the  Australian 
np  the  plan  of  several  epics,  on  the  discovery  of  emi^ation. 

America  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  BkOWK,  Franobs,  a  blind  poetess,  bom 
Pern.  Neither  bf  them  was  ever  published,  nor  at  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  Ireland,  June  16, 1818. 
do  any  fragments  of  them  remain.  He  deter-  .  When'  she  was  18  months  old  she  lost  her 
mined  to  pursue  law,  and  entered  on  the  requis-  sight,  from  small-pox.  From  her  brothers 
ite  studies  with  great  assiduity,  but  presently  and  sisters  attencdng  the  village  school,  she  ob- 
abandoned  the  profession  to  devote  himself  to  tained  as  much  information  as  l^ey  were  ao- 
literature.  The  first  of  his  novels  was  ^  Wie-  quiring,  and  listened  to  such  bool^  as  they 
land,"  published  in  1798.  In  1799  he  published  would  read  to  her.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  and 
*^  Ormond."  These  2  novels  were  successfol,  Mungo  Parkas  African  adventures  were  among 
and  until  Cooper  in  after  years  produced  his  these  works.  The  prose  writings  of  8ir  Walter 
admirable  works,  we  find  no  American  fictions  Bcott,  with  which  she  became  familiar,  from 
to  compare  with  them.  In  1798  the  yellow  their  being  read  to  her,  deeply  influenced  her 
fever  desolated  New  York  as  it  had  Phila-  mind.  "From  the  age  of  7  to  that  of  15,  she 
delphia  5  years  previous.  Brown's  most  inti-  was  constantly  composing  verses.  The  smooth- 
mate  friend,  Dr.  Smith,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ness  of  Pope  and  the  passion  of  Byron,  with 
scourge,  and  the  scenes  of  horror  he  witnessed  which  she  became  acquainted  about  this  time, 
were  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  to  so  strongly  showed  the  inferiority  of  her  own 
form  the  ground  work  of  his  8d  novel,  ^  Arthur  attempts,  that  she  abandoned  verse-making  for 
Mervyn,  or  Memoirs  of  the  year  1798."  In  it  some  years.  But,  after  this  pause,  in  1840  she 
he  depicts  the  scenes  of  the  pest-stricken  citv  was  encouraged  by  the  publication  of  8  short 
of  Philadelphia^  *^  Edgar  Huntley,  or  the  Ad-  lyrics  of  hers,  in  tlie  *^  Irish  Penny  JourntU." 
ventures  of  a  Sleepwalker,"  was  given  to  the  In  1641,  she  commenced  contributing  to  tlie 


Magazine  and  American  Review."    In  1805  he  the  "  Star  of  Atteghei "  and  other  poems  ap- 

commenced  the  ^*  Literary  Magazine  and  Ameri-  peared  in  a  smaU  volume,  which  was  well  re- 

ean  Register,"  which  he  continued  5  years.    In  ceived.     Among  the  advantages  accruing  to 

1806  he  commenced  a  semi-annual  ^*  American  Miss  Brown  from  it,  was  her  being  placed  on 

Register,"  of  which  he  published  6  volumes,  the  pension  list,  for  £20  a  year,  by  the  late  Sir 

In  1804  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  of  New  Robert  Pe^l,  who  was  Uien  prime  minister.    A 

York.    In  1809  his  health,  never  very  robust,  second  volume  of  poetry  has  extended  her  repu- 

began  to  decline,  and  he  died  of  consumption,  tation.    She  has  also  published  a  juvenile  story, 

Brown  is  justly  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  called  "  The  Ericksons,"  and  has  been  a  fre- 

American  novel  writing.  quent  contributor,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  to 

BROWN,   David,    a  converted  Cherokee,  "Eraser's  Magazine,"  "Chambers's  Journal," 

brother  of  Catharine  Brown,  died  at  Greek-  and  other  literary  periodicids.    In  1847,  she 

path,  MissiBsippi,  Sept  1829,  was  educated  at  removed. to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  hor 

at  the  same  school  with  his  sister,  and  at  Com-  sister,  who  acted  as  her  reader  and  amanuensis ; 

wall,  Conn.,  and  engaged  with  her  in  educating  in  1862  she  became  a  resident  of  London, 

and  Christianizing  their  native  tribe.    He  was  BROWN,  8is  Gsobqs,  a  British  general,  was 

employed  as  preacher  and  interpreter,  and  also  bom  in  Au^t,  1790,  at  Linkwood,  near  Elgin, 

acted  as  secretary  of  the  Indian  government.  ScoUand.    He  entered  the  army  Jan.  23,  1806, 

He  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  examples  as  ensign  in  the  48d  regiment  of  foot,  and,  as 

of  the  missionary  influence;  his  letters  and  re*  lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment,  was  present 

ports  indicate  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  mind,  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  served  in 

BRO  WK,  Ford  Maddoz,  an  English  painter,  the  peninsular  war,  from  its  beginning  in  1808  to 

born  at  Calais  in  1821.    He  studied  his  art  in  its  close  in  1814 ;  was  severely  wounded  at  the 

Belgium  and  Paru^  and  sent  2  cartoons  to  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  one  of  the  forlorn  hope 

competition  in  Westminster  hall  in  1844,  and  at  the  stonning  of  Bad^joz.    He  was  appointed 
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captain  in  fhe  85t1i  regiment,  June  20.  1811 ;  art  is  in  tiie  developmentB  of  life,  be  retnmed 
in  Sept.  1814s,  he  was  a  Uentenant-oolonel  in  to  lire  among  those  whom  his  art  was  to  infln- 
Mflgor-General  Ross's  expedition  to  the  United  enoe.    He  fixed  his  readenoe  in  Brookljn,  N. 
States,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bladens-  It.,  and  applied  himself  to  the  casting  of  l^onze ; 
bnrg,  and  the  capture  of  Washington.    He  was  and  has  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  first 
appointed  commander  of  a  battalion  of  the  rifle  bronze  statae  ever  cast  in  this  ooontrj!    He  has 
br^de,  Feb.  6,  1824;  coloneL  May  6.  1881 ;  completed  several  well  known  win-ks  in  marble, 
migor-general,  Nov.  28, 1841 ;  depn^  adjutant-  '^  Hope,"  the  **  Pleiades,''  the  ^^  Four  Seasons  ;"* 
general  in  1842;  a^jatant-general  of  the  forces  in  and  in  bronze,  a  statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
April,  1850,  and  lieut-generid  in  1851.    During  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Waahingt<m 
the  Orimean  campaign,  he  led  the  English  light  in  Union  square.  New  York, 
division  at  the  battle  of  Alma  and  the  battle  of      BROWN,  Jacob,  an  American  general,  bom 
Inkerman,  and  took  the  command-in-chief  of  in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  May  9, 1775,  died  in  Waslung- 
the  storming  party  in  the  first  unsuccessful  at-  ton,  Feb.  24, 1828.  He  was  descended  from  mem- 
tack  on  the  xtedan.    Among  the  allied  armies  ^n  of  the  society  of  Friends;  snpported  himself 
he  became  distinguished  as  a  martinet ;  but,  by  .in  early  life  by  t>eaching  school ;  was  also  em- 
his  personal  prowess,  and  the  strict  impartiality  ployed  for  some  time  as  a  surveyor  of  public 
with  which  he  held  the  young  aristocratic  offi-  lands  in  Ohio  ;  and  settling  in  Jefferson  oa,  N. 
cers  to  all  the  duties  of  field  discipline,  he  became  ^m  ^  1799,  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
popular  among  the  common  soldiers.  In  1855  he  that  part  of  the  country.  He  next  joined  the  nuli- 
was  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath,  tia  service  as  a  militia  general  in  1812 ;  was  soon 
and  April  2,  1856,  gazetted  ^  General  In  the  &ftcr  appointed  brigadier-general  in  tiie  regular 
army,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field."  army,  and  in  1814,  mfyor-general ;  assisted  in 
BROWN,  GooLD,  an  American  grammarian,  the  defence  of  Sackett's  Harbor  in  1813 ;  ex- 
bom  in  1791,  died  at  Lvnn,  Mass.,  March  81,  hibited  much  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Chip^ws, 
1857.    The  profession  or  a  teacher,  which  he  ^  that  of  Niagara  falls,  and  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
pursued  during  many  years,  and  an  inclination  Erie;  received  the  thanlu  of  congress  and  a  gold 
for  philologicu  studies,  not  only  taught  idm  an  niedal,  ^'emblematical  of  his  triumphs;^  and 
ezistinff  deficiency  in  educational  books,  but  finally,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  oontinned 
enabled  him  to  supply  it  by  his  ^Institutes  of  ^  the  army  4s  migor-general,  and  in  1821  suc- 
English  Grammar."    7bis  work  soon  super-  ceeded  to  the  supreme  command, 
seded  the  school  grammars  formerly  in  use,        BROWN,  James,  U.  S.  senator  from  Lou- 
and,  by  its  pecuniary  success  with  that  of  other  isiana,  bom  in  Virginia,  Sept.  11,  1766,  died 
enterprises,  enabled  him  to  folfil  the  dedgn  he  &t  Philadelphia,  April  7, 1835.    He  received  his 
had  long  before  formed  of  presenting  to  the  education  at  William  and  Mary's  college;  stud- 


more  a  monument  of  industry  and  exact  and  cd  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  in  an  expe- 

systematic  method,  th%n  of  thorough  compre-  dition  against  the  Indians,  near  the  Waba^ ; 

hension  and  masterly  analysis.    It  contains  a  <^d  the  nextyear,  when  Kentucky  was  admit- 

*^  condensed  mass  of  special  critidsm,  such  as  is  ted  to  the  Union,  Gov.  Shelby  made  him  his 

not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  any  language,''  and,  secretary.     Soon  aflter  the  cession  of  Loaia- 

while  it  is  specially  characterized  by  an  almost  <uia,  he  emigrated  to  that  state,  and  in  1S13 

microscopic  minuteness  of  grammatical  investi-  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S.  senate.    He  was  re- 

gation,  it  often  ascendb  into  the  higher  region  of  elected  in  1819,  and  in  1823  nominated,  by  Prcs- 

general  principles.  His  labors,  always  stimukted  i^^^t  Monroe,  minister  to  France.     He  nilfilled 

and  sustained  by  a  sincere  and  reverential  sense  the  duties  of  that  mission  till  1829,  when  he  re- 

of  duty,  were  not  remitted,  even  after  Ms  great  turned  to  private  lifa. 

object  had  been  attained,  and  are  supposed  to  BBOWN,  James,  a  book-pnblisher  of  Bos- 
have  hastened  his  deaths  ton,  bom  in  Acton,  Mass.,  May  19, 1800,  died 
BROWN,  HximT  Eirkx,  an  American  March  10, 1855.  He  began  Hie  as  a  servant 
sculptor,  bom  at  Lejden,  Mass.,  in  1814.  in  the  family  of  Profess(Hr  Hedge,  of  Cambridge, 
His  first  attempt  at  art  was  made  at  the  age  who  gave  him  instructioDs  in  the  dasaos  and  in 
of  12,  in  the  portriut  of  an  old  man.  He  pur-  mathematics^  He  next  entered,  as  shoppy,  the 
sued  his  incunations  with  difficulty,  encour-  service  of  William  Hilliard,  and  in  due  time  was 
aged  only  by  his  mother;  and  at  18  went  to  taken  into  the  publishing  firm  of  Hilliaid,  Gray, 
Boston  to  study  portrait  painting.  Having  and  Go.  *  Upon  its  disB(3ution,  by  the  death  of 
modelled  \hb  head  of  a  lady  for  amusement,  he  some  of  the  partners,  he  became  one  of  tliefirm 
tmned  his  attention  toward  sculpture.  To  ob-  of  Charles  u.  little  and  Co.,  generally  known  as 
tain  means  to  visit  Italy,  he  became  a  railroad  little  and  Brown,  and  remained  in  tma  oonneo- 
engineer  in  Illinois,  but  lost  his  health  without  tion  until  the  close  of  his  useM  and  proq>eroua 
mning  money.  The  ssle  of  his  works  and  life.  The  spedal  province  of  tMswdl-known  firm 
the  aid  of  friends  finally  enabled  him  to  pass  was  the  publication  of  law  books  and  importa- 
several  years  in  study  in  Italy.  But  upon  the  tion  of  foreign  editions  in  i^o  genertd  trade,  in 
conviction  that  the  source  of  advancement  in  both  whidi  departments  the  scholarly  aoo(Hn- 
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plishmentfl  and  elegant  tafite  of  lEr.  Brown  wer9  achoolmastor  and  the  parents  of  Brown  be* 
conspicuoas  and  of  good  service  in  improving  the  longed  to  a  body  of  Presbyterian  secedera,  and 
style  of  book>making  in  America.  Their  law  young  Brown  was  destined  to  become  a  student 
business,  which  was  the  most  considerable  in  of  theology,  and  finally  a  clergyman  of  the  new 
the  country,  was  conducted  on  tbe  plan  of  lar^e  sect  He  soon  became  &miliar  with  Greek  and 
editions  and  low  prices ;  the  great  increase  m  Latin,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  a  knowledge 
the  numbers  of  the  profession  enabling  Uiemat  of  the  Scriptures.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
the  same  time  to  bring  out  their  publications  in  at  the  gramnuur  school,  he  was  induced  to  at- 
a  style  of  edegance  unbiown  before.  Mr.  Brown  tend  a  meeting  of  the  synod,  held  in  the  estab- 
was  a  person  of  an  attractive  character,  a  lover  lished  church  at  Dnnse,  and  this  gave  offence  to 
of  nature,  of  men,  and  of  books ;  and  he  died  uni-  his  friends.  Placed  between  the  alternatives  of 
versally  esteemea  and  regretted.  Theoommem-  ecclesiastical  censure  or  expulsion  from  the 
orative  proceedings  of  the  literary  societies  of  society,  he  left  it  at  onoe,  and  joined  the  estab- 
Boston,  on  occasion  of  his  death,  and  notices  of  lished  church.  He  then  became  private  tutor 
his  character,  are  collected  in  a  volumci  with  a  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  acted  as  an  as- 
life  by  Geo.  S.  Hillard,  Boston,  1855.  sistant  in  the  grammar  school    In  1755  he 

BBOWN^  John,  an  English  author,  bom  at  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  passing  througk 

Bothbury,  m  Northumberland,  in  1715,  died  the  preliminary  classes,  entered  himself  as  a 

in  Sept  1766.    He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  student  of  divinity  in  the  imiversity.   Porsome 

and  during  the  rebe&ion  of  1745,  acted  with  time  he  supported  himself  by  private  teaching; 

much  gallantry  as  a  volunteer  on  the  royal  then  resumed  his  labors  as  assistant  teacher  at 

side.    His  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  nu-  Duns^  where  he  remained  about  a  year.    In 

merous.   The  most  meritorious  are,  "Essays  on  1759  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  renounced  the 

the  Characteristics  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,"  study  of  theology,  and  commenced  that  of 

a  tragedy  called  "  Barbarossa,"  an  ^*  Estimate  medicine,  supporting  himselfby  giving  private 

of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Timee,''  instruction  in  Latin  to  medical  students.    He 

which  went  through  7  editions  in  one  year,  a  soon  became  well  known  to  all  the  students,  and 

J^  History  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  Poetry,''  attracted  the  attention  of  the  professors.    Br. 

and  *'  Thoughts  on  Civil  Liberty,  Licentiousness  Cullen  employed  him  as  a  private  tutor  in  his 

and  Faction."  A  poetical  "Essay  on  Satire,"  by  own  £Banily,  reoonmiended  him  to  others,  and 

Dr.  Brown,  was  prefixed  to  War  burton's  edition  gave  him  permission  to  deliver  to  private  pupils 

ofPopa.  At  the  period  when  his  prospects  were  illustrations  of  his  own  public  lectures.    Dr. 

most  prosperous  (the  empress  of  Bussia  having  Cullen  opposing  his  nomination  to  a  professor* 

invited  him  to  visit  St  Petersburg,  to  assist  in  ship,  Brown  began  to  attack  the  doctor's  medi- 

framing  a  plan  of  public  education),  his  spirits  cal  views,  and  thus  alienated  the  feelings  of  his 

became  desponding  and  distracted,  and  a  state  former  friend  and  patron.   Brown  now  married, 

of  dejection  ensued,  which  terminated  in  his  and  received  medical  students  to  board  in  his 

death  by  his  own  hand.  house,  but  became  involved  in  .pecuniary  diffi* 

BBOWN,  John,  a  Biblical  critic,  bom  in  onltieB.  He  then  proposed  to  become  a  medical 
Perthshire.  Scotland,  1722,  died  June  10, 1787.  practitioner,  and  having  quarrelled  with  tiie 
While  tending  sheep  on  a  farm,  he  learned  to  professors  at  Edinburgh,  he  took  Ids  degree  of 
read,  and  soon  mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  M.  D.  at  St  Andrew's.  In  1780,  he  publiuied  his 
Hebrew  languages,  having  received  only  a  single  JBlementa  MediciiuB,  which  contains  the  doc- 
month's  lessons  in  Latin.  At  the  age  of  26  he  trines  he  propounded  in  opposition  to  the  views 
opened  a  schooL  with  the  intention  of  becom-  of  Dt.  Cullen,  and  for  several  years  he  continued 
ing  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church.  Qe  sided  to  explain  these  doctrines  in  public  lectures, 
with  tiie  party  who  seceded  from  the  church  The  excitement  produced  by  this  work  was 
soon  after;  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of  very  great  in  all  the  medical  schools  of  En- 
a  small  secession  congregation  in  Haddington,  rope;  and  in  Edinburgh  2  hostile  camps  were 
Here  he  learned  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  formed  among  the  students,  under  the  names 
Dutch,  French,  Arabia  Persian,  Syrian,  and  of  '*  Cullenxtes "  and  ^*  Brownitee."  The  war 
Ethiopic  languages.  He  became  professor  of  of  words  became  general  and  fierce  for  several 
divinity  in  1768,  which  office  he  held  during  vears,  and  sometimes  raged  with  so  much  vio- 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  principal  works  are,  a  lence,  as  to  lead  to  collisions  among  the  younger 
"Dictionarv  of  the  Bible,"  a  ^'Self-Interpret-  partisans.  In  1786,  Brown  left  the  scene  of 
ing  Bible,''  and  a  *'£Qstory  of  the  British  these  contentions^  and  went  to  London,  where 
Churches."  he  opened  a  private  school  of  medicine,  and 

BBO  WN,  John,  the  founder  of  the  Brunonian  fi^ve  lectures  in  his  own  house  in  Golden  square, 
system  of  physio,  born  in  1785  at  Lintlaws  or  Bis  family  was  large,  andhis  habits  intemperate; 
at  Preston,  Berwickshire,  Scotiand,  died  in  his  expenses  were  greater  than  his  mcome, 
London,  Oct  7.  1788.  He  was  the  son  of  a  and  beinff  aoain  involved  in  debt,  he  was  con- 
poor  farmer,  ana,  while  very  young,  was  ap-  fined  in  8ie  king's  bench  prison  during  several 
prenticed  to  a  weaver;  but  having  previoi^y  months,  until  he  was  released  by  the  assistance 
manifested  much  aptitude  for  study  at  the  of  some  of  his  friends.  His  dootrines  had  sained 
grammar  school  of  Dunse,  the  schoolmaster  many  converts  in  the  medical  schools  abroad, 
offered  to  instruct  him  gratuitously.  The  and  he  was  making  preparationa  to  leave  Eng* 
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land  for  the  oontlneni,  'when  his  life  was  end-  the  third  in  age,  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  man  of 

denlj  cnt  short  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. — ^The  magnificent  projects  and  extraordinary  enter- 

Enblioation  of  iSa   first  work  was  allowed  prise.*^  He  was  the  leader  of  the  party  which  de- 

I  1781  by  ^*An  Inqniry  into  the  State   of  strored  the  British  armed  schooner,  the  Gaq>ee, 

Medicine,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Indaotive  in   Narraganset  bay,  in  1772 ;  was  the  first 

Philosophy .'*    Inl787,  hepnblished'^Obsenra-  merchant   in  Rhode  Island  who  engaged  in 

tions  on  the  Principles  of  the  Old  System  of  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  and  CSiiDa. 

Phydc.''    A  complete  edition  of  hia  works  (8  He  regarded  the  interests  of  learning,  and  laid 

vob.  8yo)  was  pnblished  in  London  by  his  son,  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  bnildin^  of  Ktode 

William  Oollen  Brown,  in  1804.    The  basis  of  Island  college,  now  called  Brown  university,  to 

Brown's  medical  theory  is  the  doctrine  of  "  ex-  which  he  was  one  of  the  largest  contribotora. 

dtability."    In  his  view,  the  hnman  organism,  He  was  treasurer  of  the  institution  for  20  years, 

in  common  with  that  of  animals,  mainly  differs  and  made  it  repeated  donations.    In  1799  he 

from  inorganic  bodies  by  the  property  of  being  was  elected  a  member  of  oongress,  and  serred 

ex<nted  under  the  influence  of  external  agents,  there  2  years. 

or  the  ftmctions  of  intemal  organs,  pecuuar  to  BROWN,  Jomr,  an  American  revolntioDaiy 

organic  life.    The  physical   external   affents  officer,   bom   at   Sandisfield,    Berkshire   co^ 

which  excite  the  organism  to  act,  are  heat|  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  17ii,  died  on  the  battlefield, 

Ught^  air,  and  alimentsry  substances ;  internally,  Oct  19,  1780.    He  was  graduated  at  Tale  col- 

tbe  olood  and  the  humors  which  are  drawn  lege  in  1771,  and  offidated  as  king's  attorney  at 

from  the  blood.    Those  fbnctions  of  the  organs  Oaug^nawaga,  N.  T.    In  1774^  he  went  into 

which  produce  a  similar  effect,  according  tothia  Canada,  disguised  as  a  horse  trader,  to  ^dte 

theory,  are  muscular  contractions,  tiie  various  the  people  to  unite  with  the  other  colonies  in 

•eoretions  of  the  body,  the  passions,  and  the  the  revolution.    He  was  with  Ethan  Allen  at 

energyof  the  bnun  in  the  processes  of  tiiought  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  on  Sept.  %i 

These  are  what  Brown  terms  the  stimulating  or  took  Fort  Ghambly.    He  was  also  at  Qoebeo 

exdting  forces,  which,  coUectively  considered,  when  Montgomery  feU.    In  1778,  he  was  pro- 

vroduoe  life ;  and  when  this  influence  ceases^  moted  to  the  rank  of  lieut^coL,  and  daring  the 

death  ensues.    The  state  of  health  consists  in  a  next  year  was  conspicuous  on  the  shares  of  Lake 

proper  equilibrium  between  the  exciting  forces  G^rge.    In  1778,  he  was  made  a  member  of 

and  the  vital  principle  of  excitability  within  the  general  court,  continuing  to  act  with  the 

the  organism;  •disease  consists  in  the  rupture  militia  of  Berkshire.    He  was  killed  by  the 

of  this  equilibrium.    Two  kinds  of  excess  mav  Indians  while  marching  to  rescue  £!ehuyler  in 

disturb  the  eauilibrium  of  health,  and  hence  m  the  Mohawk  valley  campaign. 

*  diseases  may  be  classed  under  2  general  heads :  BROWK,  John,  professor  of  exeffetiealQieol- 

those  produced  by  an  excess  of  tibe  stimulating  ogy  to  the  UDited  Presbyterian  c&urch,  bom 

forces,  and  those  resulting  from  an  insufficiency  in  1785,  at  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire.    His 

of  stimulation.    The  one  are  called  **  stibenio'*  father  was  also  a  minister  of  the  burgher  section 

(Gr.  ir9fP0f ,  strength),  and  the  other  *'  astiienic,"  of  the  seoesnon  church.  He  was  ordained  pastor 

from  4he  want  -of  force.    The  treatment  con-  of   the   burgher  congregation   at  Biggar   la 

sists  in  diminishing  the  excess  of  stimulus  in  1806.    In  1821  he  removeid  to  the  care  of  tiie 

ene  case,  and  sup^ying  that  which  is  deficient  united  secession  church,  Edinbuigfa,  and  after- 

in  the -other.    His  doctrines  became  very  pop-  terward  succeeded  Dr.  James  HaU  in  the  min- 

vlar  for  a  time  all  over  Europe.     Girtanner  istry  of  the   Brouffhton-plaoe  drardL     The 

Spread  them  in  Germany,  and  Kasori  in  Italy,  burgher    and   anti-burgher    seoeders    having 

roussais  developed  similar  views  in  another  come  together  in  1820,  under  the  name  of  the 

form,  -80  years  later,  in  France,  attributing  the  united  associate  svnod,  he  was  chosen  one  of 

origin   of  all  diseases  to  inflammatory  ii^ion  their  professors  of  divinity  in  1885,  and  in  the 

in  the  organism,  and  substituting  the  word  religious  questions  which  have  agitated  the  mind 

*^ irritability"   in  lieu  of  *' excitability,"  but  of  Sootiand  for  the  last  80  yeani  he  has  been 

adopting  Brown's  division  of  aU  diseases  into  2  looked  up  to  as  a  leader.   He  took  tne  part  of  the 

dasses,  ^'  sthenic  and  asthenic."    The  exaggera-  parent  society  on  the  diviaon  in  the  British  and 

tions  of  these  2  schools  have  lost  their  influence  foreign  Bible  society,  concerning  the  oiroBlatioD 

on  many  minds,  but  the  words  which  mainly  €f(  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  VMuntazy  mde  on 

characterized  their  doctrines  are  still  in  com-  the  question  of  church  establishmentBL  Having, 

mon  use  in  books  of  medicine.    Stimulants  and  bv  a  residence  within  the  royalty  of  the  €aty  ox 

contrarstimulants,  irritability  and  -excitability,  Skiinburgh,  become  liable  to  the  p«^7inent  of  an 

atiienie  and  asthenic,  are  terms  as  common  now  annuity  tax,  which  was  levied  upon  him,  for  the 

as  pldogistic  and  antiphlog^o  in  the  medical  support  of  me  city  ministers,  he  refoaed  to  x»ay, 

vocabulary.  and  suffered  his  goods  to  be  cBstrained;  and  in 

BROWN,  JoHir,  a  merchant  in  Providence,  R.  reply  to  the  'proceedmgs  of  the  dvil  anthoritiefii 

I.,oneof  4  brothers,  Nicholas,  Joseph,  John,  and  he  preached  and  puburiied  2  sermons  on  the 

Moses,  who  were  partners  in  business,  bom  at  "  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Oivil  Obedience,  espe- 

Providence  in  1786,  died  there  in  1808.    They  cially  in  the  Payment  of  Tribute,"  which,  with 

were  descended  from  Ohadd  Brown,  and  were  all  notes  and  additions,  became  finally  a  thick  octavo 

wealthy  and  enterprislDg;  but  John,  who  was  volume.   JSevenil  other  theological  works  have 
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been  published  by  him  sinoe  1840.  The  qaee-  BBOWK,  Mobbs,  a  merobant  of  Proyidence, 
tioDs  oonneoted  witb  the  doctrine  of  the  atone-  B.  L,  the  yoongest  of  the  4  distingnished  brothers 
ment  haying  attracted  a  more  than  nsoal  atten-  of  that  maoe,  bom  in  Sept  1788,  died  Sept  6, 
tion  in  Scotland,  some  of  the  members  of  bis  1886.  He  was  brongbt  np  in  the  fiimily  of  his 
connection  were  dissatisfied  witib  his  expression  mide  Obadiab,  a  wealthy  merchant,whose  dangh* 
of  bis  views  on  that  subject^  and  a  charge  was  ter  be  married  in  1764.  After  being  engi^ed  for 
brouffbt  against  bim  in  1845  m  the  synod,  bat  it  10  years  in  commercial  porsnifs,  be  retired  in 
was  fonnd  ^*  not  proven,"  and  the  synod  passed  1778,  and  at  the  same  time  forsook  his  ancestral 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Brown.  At  the  connection  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
oommencement  of  April,  1856,  bis  congregation  Joined  the  society  of  Priends,  of  which  he  re- 
oelebrated  the  50th  axmiversary  of  his  pastorate,  mained  throaghont  his  long  life  a  nsefnl  and 
BB0WI9',  John  Nswtok,  D  J).,  an  American  influential  member.  He  mannmitted  his  filaves 
Baptist  clergyman,  and  bistorian,  bom  at  in  1778;  was  one  ofthe  founders  of  the  abolition 
New  London,  C!oniL,  June  29, 1808.  He  pros-  society  of  Bhode  Island,  and  an  active  and  liberal 
ecuted  bis  studies  at  the  literary  and  theological  supporter  of  the  Bhode  Island  peace  and  Bible 
institution,  now  Ma^son  university,  Hamiltou,  societies.  He  was  also  a  munificent  patron  of 
N.  Y.,  graduating  with  the  highest  bonors  the  yearly  meeting  boarding  school  in  Provi- 
of  bis  class.  He  immediately  entered  upon  his  deuce.  Although  of  a  delicate  constitution,  bis 
duties  as  a  preacher  in  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  where  he  activity  and  interest  in  benevolent  enterprises 
remained  one  year ;  afterward  removed  to  continued  throughout  a  life  protracted  to  the 
Providence,  B.  I.,  to  assist  the  Bev.  Dr.  age  of  98  years.  He  made  bis  will  at  the  age 
Gano,  pastor  of  first  Baptist  church  in  that  city,    oi  96. 

Mr.  Brown  preached  afterward  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  BBOWN,  Mosss,  a  merchant  of  Newburyport, 
and  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  His  ministry  in  all  Mass.,  bom  Oct  2, 1742,  died  there  Feb.  9, 1827. 
these  places  was  highly  acceptable  and  usefuL  Having  accumulated  a  large  estate,  be  managed 
Wbilo  at  this  latter  place,  be  commenced*  bis  it  witb  kindness  and  benevolence  toward  the 
literary  labors  by  editing  the  **  Encydopndia  poor,  and  particularly  toward  bis  own  debtors ; 
of  Religious  Knowledge''  (1885),  a  work  but  his  predominant  aim  was  to  provide  the^ 
wbich.  has  been  republished  in  England,  and  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  education  for 
wbich.  is  received  with  &vor  even  at  the  present  meritorious  candidates  for  the  Christian  minis- 
day.  Thii  literary  undertaking  be  completed  try.  For  tiiis  purpose  he  gave  at  different  times 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  85.  In  the  year  i^ut  940,000  to  the  theological  institution  at 
1838,  be  became  a  professor  of  ezegetical  the-  Andover.  He  also  made  uurge  donations  to 
ology  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  New  many  r^igious  and  benevolent  sodeties  and  in- 
Hampton  theological  institution,  N.  H.,  where    stitutions. 

be  remiuned  until  1845,  when,  bis  health  BROWN,  Nicholas,  the  mncipal  patron  of 
fiuling,  be  was  obliged  to  seek  a  more  conge-  Brown  university,  born  at  rrovidence,  R.  I., 
nial  dlmato  in  one  of  tbe  southem  states.  Mr.  April  4, 1769,  died  Oct  27, 1841.  He  was  the 
Brown  now  resides  in  Glermantown,  near  Phila-  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of  the  ^'  4  brothers ;" 
delphia.  For  several  years  past  be  has  been  was  liberty  educated  at  the  B.  I.  college,  and  at 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  bis-  the  age  of  22  inherited  an  ample  fortune.  He 
tory  of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  now  commenced  the  career  of  a  merchant,  engag- 
more  particularlv  the  progress  and  development  ing  in  operations  eztendiuff  over  almost  every 
of  Baptist  principles  cram  tbe  earliest  period  to  dkne,  and  in  the  diversified  risks  to  which  he 
tbe  present  time.  was  closed,  affording  ample  opportunities  to 

BROWN,  JoHv'WV  an  Amezioaa  author,  bora  test  tiie  strength  and  sagacity  of  the  mind  in 
in  Bcbenectady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21, 1814^  died  at  whicbthey  originated.  But  he  was  found  fully 
Malta,  April  9, 1849.  He  graduated  at  Union  equid  to  every  emeivency  which  arose  in  the  dii- 
ooUege  in  1882,  and  was  settied  as  an  Episco-  ficult  times  over  whieb  his  commercial  enter- 
palianminister  at  Astoria,  N.Y.  In  1888  be  com-  '  prises  extended,  not  only  those  of  the  ordinary 
menced  the  Astoria  female  institute,  which  he  pmils  of  the  seas  and  fluctuations  of  distant  mar- 
conducted  for  7  years ;  in  1845  be  became  editor  sets,  but  others  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  the 
of  the  "Protestant  Ohurchman.**  He  was  the  Frendi  revolution,  and  out  of  the  wars  and  tbe 
author  of  the  "  Christmas  BeQs,  a  Tale  of  Holy  laws  of  our  own  country,  which  at  times  had 
i  Tide,  and  other  Poems,*'  and  of  several  prose    almost  caused  tiie  American  flag  to  disappear 

^  tales  of  a  religious  character.  from  the  ocean.    In  all  this  period  his  mercan- 

i  BROWN,  Lakoblot,  an  Euj^iah  landscape    tile  reputation  stood  unaffected.    Almost  to  the 

,,  ffardener,  born  at  Kirkharte,  in  Northumber-    dose  of  hiB  life  he  was  accustomed  to  the  daily 

1^'  land,  in  1715,  died  at  Huntingdon,  in  1778.  He    transaction  of  business  at  his  counting  room, 

i  was  called  *'  Oapability  Brown,"  from  his  eon-    and  was  in  the  constant  hi^it  of  mingling  in 

f  stantuseof  that  word  in  reference  to -sites  sub-    the  affidrs  of  the  active  commercial  world. 

^  mitted  to  bis  Judgment    In  bis  early  life  he    From  an  early  period  he  had  particularly  con- 

1^  was  employed  in  the  grounds  and  gardens  at    nected  himself  with  efforts  for  the  increase  of 

p  Stowe,  and  thence  went  to  London.    His  merit    knowledge,  and  the  diflbsion  of  education.    In 

f  consisted  in  imitating  nature  and  abandoning  the    1796  be  was  chosen  secretary  of  R.  I.  college, 

^  clipped  and  stiff  formality  prevalent  at  the  time,    which  office  be  retained  till  1825,  wben  be  was 
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elected  to  the  board  of  fellows.  When  first  made  moral,  and  he  became  again  embroiled  inth  the 

aecretary  he  presented  the  college  with  $5,000  aathoritiee,  and  died  in  Northampton  jaU,  boast- 

and  a  good  law  library,  and  in  consequence  of  so  ing  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  been  impriaoned 

liberal  a  benefiiction  the  name  of  the  college  was  82  times.  His  principles  gathered  atrei^^  after 

changed  to  that  of  Brown  oniversitjr.    In  1823  his  death,  and  &e  Brownists,  lUfter  being  refonn- 

he  built  a  second  college  edifice  entirelv  at  lus  ed  bjBobinaoni  became  known  aathelndqKn* 

own  expense.    In  1829  his  commercial  house  dents. 

purchased  a  set  of  apparatus  adequate  for  any       BROWN,  Bobsbt,  an  English  botanist,  bom 

purpose  of  scientific  illustration.    Ue  soon  after  at  Montrose,  Dea  21,  1778,  cBed  in  London, 

gave  $10,000  toward  a  ftind  of  $25,000  for  the  June  10,  1858.     He  was  appointed  botanist 

Qseof  the  library,  and  erected  another  building  in  the  Australian  expedition  of  Capt.  Fiin- 

called  '*  Manning  Hall,"  after  the  first  president,  ders,  which  sailed  in  Jvdy,  1801.    Soon  aiLer 

In  1889  he  made  other  donations;  and  m  all  it  their  arrival  in  Australia,  l^denwaaobUged  to 

is  estimated  that  he  bestowed  the  amount  c^  return  home  with  his  ship,  and  was  captored  by 

$100,000.    He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  the  French,  and  detmned  several  yean  as  pris- 

Providence   AthensBum,   and    gave,   or   lent  oner  of  war.    Brownremained  in  New  Holland, 

without  expectation  of  repayment  thousands  accompanied  by  the  flower  painter,  Frederie 

of  dollars  annually  to  aid  in  the  Duilding  of  Bauer,  visiting  the  coasts  nowooonpied  as  oblo* 

churches  and  the  endowment  of  coUeges  in  nial  settlements,  but  tiien  in  a  wild  atate  and 

every  Dart  of  the  country.  uninhabited  by  Europeans.    They  also  visited 

BROWN,  Obadiui,  a  manufacturer  of  Pro-  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  and  many  of  the  islands  of 

Tidence,  R.  I.,  only  son  of  Moses  Brown,  bom  Bass's  strait,  returning  to  En^and  in  1805, 

July  15, 1771.  died  Oct.  15. 1822.    He  engaged  with  a  rich  collection  of  plants,  comprising  more 

in  business  with  William  Almy,  and  they  aaso-  than  4^000  different  species  indigenous  to  those 

dated  with  them  Samuel  Blater^  who  intro-  regions  of  the  globe.    On  his  return  to  London 

duced  into  this  country  the  spinning  of  cotton  he  y^tia  appointed  conservator  of  thelibraxy  and 

by  machinery,  on  the  principle  of  Arkwright,  botanical  collections  of  Sir  Joee|^  Banks,  and 

I  under  the  firm  of  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  labored  several  years  at  the  methodical  ar- 

The  mannfiioture  extended  vastly  in  their  hands,  rangement  of  the  numerous  species  of  plants 

and  they  became  at  the  same  time  men  of  s;reat  collected  in  New  Holland.    Aii  ontline  of  this 

wealth,  and  the  source  of  the  support  of  a  large  labor  was  published  in  1810,  under  the  title  of 

population.    Mr.  Brown  became  a  Quaker,  and  ProdnnMit  Florm  Nova  HoUandia ;  but heafier- 

as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  became  an  ward  deemed  it  too  imperfect  to  merit  the  at- 

almoner  in  the  distribution  of  his  wealth  for  tention  of  the  public,  and  endeavored  to  anp- 

the  benefit  of  deserviuff  objects  of  public  and  nress  it  by  destroying  all  the  copies  he  oonld 

private  chari^.     His  benefiictions  were  not  nnd.    It  had,  however,  been  reprinted  by  Oken, 

confined  to  his  own  denomination,  but  were  in  his  Zrii,  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck  pnblibbed  aa 

oftenintendedtoassistthe  worthy  enterprises  of  enlarged  edition  of  it  at  Nuremberg,  in  1887. 

other  Christian  bodies.  His  principal  donations  Brown  published  his  *^  General  Bemarks  on  the 

were,  however,  to  the  boarding  school  or  col-  Botany  of  Terra  Australis"  in  London,  181i, 

le|^  of  Friends,  at  Providence,  to  which  he  con-  and  a  SvfpUmm^m  primum  Florm  Nm^a  Md- 

tributed  at  its  original  foundation,  and  left  landicB^  in  1880.    He  also  described  and  daas- 

$100,000  by  his  will,  to  form  a  permanent  char-  fled  with  care  the  different  spedea  of  plaots 

itable  fund.  oollected,  between  the  years  1802  and  1615,  by 

BROWN,  RoBEBT,  an  English  Puritan  theo-  Horsfield  in  Java,  and  those  collected  by  Salt 

logian,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  in  Abyssinia ;  by  Oudney  and  dapperton  in  the 

bom  at  Northampton  about  1550,  died  in  1680.  interior  of  Africa;  and  such  of  those  as  were 

Of  a  distinguished  family,  and  a  relative  of  the  saved  f^om  the  collection  of  Christian  Smith,  in 

lord  treasurer  Oecil,  he  was  educated  at  Oorpua  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Tuckey  to  the 

Ghristi  college,  Cambridge,  and  as  a  preadier,  moutii  of  the  Congo.   Sir  Joa.  Banks  having  be* 

Bchoolmaster,  and  lecturer  at  Islington,  gained  queathed  to  Brown  a  life  intereafc  in  his  library 

reputation  by  vehement  attacks  upon  the  hier-  and  coUectiona  of  natural  history,  which  were 

archy  and  liturgy  of  the  English  church.  He  be-  eventually  d^xwited  in  the  British  mnsemn,  he 

came  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  seceders  at  Nor-  was  appointed,  in  1827,  keeper  of  the  betuiicai 

wich,  and  assailed  not  the  doctrines  but  the  di»-  dqmrtment  of  that  institution,  and  retained  this 

cipline  of  the  church,  and  contended  for  ecde-  position  until  his  death.  Vegetable  pfajsiology  is 

aiastical  independencv.    The  numerous  judicial  indebted  to  Brown  for  several  important  diaoov- 

prosecutions  which  he  incurred  multiplied  bis  eries.  Hefirstrookeofthe  peculiar  movement  of 

adherents  and  increased  his  fame,  but  obliged  the  moleoulesoipoUen  in  plants^  which  laknown 

him  to  leave  the  kingdom.    At  Middleburg,  in  by  hia  name ;  and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 

Holland,  he  established  a  churdi  upon  the  prin-  that  these  molecules,  on  quitting  the  anthens 

dples  laid  down  in  his  work  on  the '^  Life  and  penetrate,  through  the   stvle,  down  to  the 

Manners  of  true  Christians;^*  but  dissensions  ovula below.    On  the  death  of  thebisihopof 

arising,  he  returned  to  England,  submitted  pen-  Norwich,  in  1849,  he  was  elected  president  of 

itentiy  to  the  established  ohnrcLand  obtamed  the  Linnssan  society, 
a  rectory  in  Northamptonshire.  Hislifewaaim-       BBOWN,  Sir  Saxvil,  anEngUah  eogmeer. 
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bom  in  London  in  1776,  died  March  15, 1853.  last  brightly  before  him,  imposed  npon  himself 
He  entered  the  navy  at  18,  and  was  made  a  life  of  silent  and  solitary  toil  Wherever  he 
commander  in  1811,  and  a  retired  captain  in  went,  the  laboratory  was  sent  in  advance,  and 
1842.  He  brought  into  nse  both  chain  cables  first  provided  for.  At  PortobeUo,  where  he 
and  iron  sospAion  bridges.  Although  the  idea  resided  several  years,  it  occupied  the  2  most  di- 
of  employing  iron  cables  in  place  of  uioae  made  gible  rooms  in  the  noose,  and  was  ever  over- 
from  hemp  had  been  previoosly  suggested  in  Bowing  and  encroaching  elsewhere.  Tlie  care 
1771,  it  was  not  put  into  practice  until  after  a  of  a  sister  provided  tea,  salt  fish,  and  ship- 
series  of  experiments  nnaer  the  direction  of  biscuit,  the  only  food  that  he  wished,  and  his 
Oapt.  Brown.  In  the  same  manner  iron  suspen-  hours  of  sleep  were  regulated  less  by  the  de- 
sion  bridges  had  been  in  use  both  in  Europe  and  manda  of  nature  than  of  some  prolonged  and 
America,  but  they  were  regarded  as  unsafe  ex-  elaborate  process.  Tet  his^diroosition  was  not 
oept  for  very  short  spans,  before  his  improved  ascetic ;  his  buoyant  spirit  flourisdied  under 
metliod  of  constructing  the  chains.  He  had  this  discipline,  and  he  found  hours  for  medita- 
them  made  of  long  bars  of  flat  or  round  iron  tion  on  the  highest  aspects  and  relations,  not 
pinned  together  by  short  links  and  bolt  pins,  only  of  nature,  but  of  man.  In  Uie  circle  of 
He  was  knighted  in  1885.  his  friendships  he  numbered  some  of  the  great- 
BROWN,  Samtiei:.,  a  Scottish  chemist  and  est  and  best  men  of  the  age,  and  his  con- 
poet,  bom  at  Haddington,  Feb.  28, 1817,  died  versation  threw  its  spell  over  persons  as  diverse 
m  Edinbutgh,  Sept  20, 1866.  In  chudho<^  his  as  Jeffrey,  Ohalmers,  Oarlyle,  Archdeacon  Hare^ 
heartiness  in  play,  strong  attachment  to  friends,  De  Quincey,  Harriet  Martineau,  B.  W.  Emer- 
and  faculty  for  grasping  the  problems  of  physi-  son,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  In  1843  the  chair  of 
cal  science,  on  which  ne  sometimes  hazarded  chemistryin  the  university  of  Edinburgh  became 
original  and  startling  hypotheses,  foreshadowed  vacant,  and  though  the  researches  of  Vr.  Brown 
the  bent  and  the  intensity  of  his  future  charac-  were  not  so  complete  as  he  desired  ere  brin^^ng 
ter.  In  1882,  he  entered  the  university  of  them  before  the  public,  he  resolved,  in  accord- 
Edinburgh  as  a  student  of  medicine,  with  ref-  ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  to  declare 
erence,  however,  only  to  the  scientific  studies  himself  a  candidate  for  it  His  claims  could 
in  that  department,  and  quickly  made  chemistry  rest  only  upon  what  he  had  achieved  in  the 
his  favorite  and  engrossing  pursuit  .  In  the  special  sphere  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself 
ultimate  questions  of  this  science— the  nature  of  and  though  his  experiments  had  convinced  him 
atoms,  and  the  laws  of  atomic  action — he  had  of  the  isomerism  of  carbon  and  sUicium,  and  he 
already  interested  himself,  and  the  initial  con-  deemed  himself  prepared  to  present  experiment* 
ception  of  an  isomerism  far  more  extensive  and  al  proof  of  the  transmutability  of  the  one  into 
profound  than  had  before  been  taught,  had  the  other,  yet  the  announcement  was  premature, 
already  assumed  definite  form  in  his  thoughts.  The  proof  was  found  and  admitted  by  himself 
when,  in  1837,  he  visited  his  eldest  brother  in  to  be  incomplete,  and  he  retired  from  the  field. 
St.  Petersburg,  preparatory  to  studying  at  Ber-  Disappointed  in  nis  hope  of  attaining  so  honor- 
lin,  under  Miteoherhch,  the  discoverer  of  isomer-  able  a  position,  he  was  still  more  grieved  to 

Smsm,  and  the  able  expounder  of  the  accepted  discover  that  his  cherished  work  was  further 
octrine  of  isomerism.  Stricken  down  in  Bus-  from  completion  than  he  had  thought  and  to  find 
sia  by  typhus  fever,  he  returned  to  England  in  that  to  the  loneliness  and  failure  of  sympathy 
the  following  year  with  his  plan  unfulfilled,  which  he  had  before  endured,  were  now  to  be 
hb  health  shattered,  and  bearing  within  him  added  obloquy  and  distrust.  Most  who  did  not 
the  latent  germs  of  &tal  disease.  The  death  of  know  him  personally  supposed  him  to  have 
his  father  at  this  time,  whom  he  had  loved  been  pursuing  a  wild  dream  wiUi  alchemisdo 
with  peculiar  tenderness,  and  of  whom  he  enthusiasm.  Tet,  with  fall  faith  in  his  idea,  he 
afterward  wrote  a  charuung  biography,  added  set  himself  anew  to  the  task  of  its  practical 
to  his  desolation.  He  ^tiduated  fh>m  the  elucidation,  and  although  as  a  chemist  he  ap- 
university  of  Edinburgh  with  extraordinary  at-  peared  not  again  before  the  public,  he  bore  to 
tainments,  began  his  public  career  by  deliver*  the  end  the  self-chosen  burden  of  hb  scientifio 
ing,  in  1840,  in  association  with  hb  intimate  life.  He  labored  on,  during  the  respites  of  a 
friend,  Edward  Forbes,  a  course  of  lectures  on  painfU  malady,  which  not  till  i^r  a  7  years' 
the  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  and  having  course  wasted  him  away.  Hb  memoranda 
established  among  hb  auditors,  as  he  had  before  and  journal  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  re« 
among  hb  teachers,  the  conviction  that  he  was  suits  far  in  advance  of  those  which  he  had  pre- 
destined to  great  achievement,  renounced  all  maturely  claimed  in  1843,  and  it  was  hb  own 
else  that  he  might  have  won,  to  devote  himself  latest  and  firm  belief  that  a  few  months  more 
to  the  slow  experimental  realization  of  a  great  of  health  and  strength  would  have  enabled 
scientific  conception.  He  contemplated  results  him  to  lay  all  formally  and  criticallv  before  the 
as  great  for  atomics  as  Galileo  and  Kepler  had  scientific  world.  It  b  now  probable  that  hb 
gained  for  astronomy ;  stated  hb  theory  in  an  papers,  in  the  hands  of  others,  cannot  be  made 
abstract  form,  which  fascinated  the  regards  valaable,  and  that  he  will,  therefore,  be  known 
and  won  the  acceptance  of  Sir  TVllliam  Hamil-  in  the  realm  of  science  as  a  thinker  and  seeker, 
ton,  and  with  a  far-of^  possibility  of  success,  rather  than  discoverer.  Yet^  in  several  writ- 
with  visions  of  long-sought  truths  opening  at  ings,  he  has  left  indications  of  the  brilliancy  and 
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power  of  his  intdleot    In  1S49  he  delirered  a  litile  before.    A  Belection  finom  hb  prodnc^ 

m  Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectores  on  the  higtory  tions  in  4  volamea,  with  engrayinga,  appeared 

of  chemistry,  tracing  its  progress  from  its  play-  soon  after  his  death. 

fal  childhood  among  the  Greeks,  through  the  BROWN,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  philosopher, 
oriental  and  medinTal  alchemisto,  with  most  bom  at  Eirkmabreck,  near  D^gpfries,  Jan.  9, 
fascinating  sketches  of  Roger  Bacon  and  Para-  1778,  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  April  3, 
oelsus;  passing  thence  through  the  epoch  of  1820.  He  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care  bj 
Stahl  and  Priestley,  till  the  young  anannfor-  his  mother.  He  is  said  to  have  learned  all  the  let- 
tunate  Lavoisier  changed  the  whole  form  of  ters  of  the  alphabet  at  a  single  lesson,  and  in  the 
chemical  science,  opening  a  new  path  to  all  different  schools  which  he  attended  he  made  re- 
aucoeeding  philosopners.  Li  1850,  he  published  markable  progress,  especially  in  olafiBical  litera- 
the  *^  Tragedy  of  Galileo,"  containing  passages  ture.  In  his  15th  year  he  was  presented  by  Dr. 
of  great  beauty,  but  said  to  be  much  inferior  to  Ourrie,  the  biographer  of  Bums,  with  the  reoent- 
his  impromptu  conversations  on  the  character  ly  published  1st  volume  ofDugald  Stewart's  work 
and  doom  of  the  great  astronomer.  Many  of  onthej^hilosophyof  the  human  mind,  which  he 
his  lectures  and  essays  have  been  collected  read  with  admiration,  making  however  acute 
since  his  death,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Lectures  on  criticisms  upon  it  Attending  Btewart^s  class 
the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Essays  Scientific  and  the  next  winter,  at  the  dose  of  one  of  the  lee- 
Literary."  They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  tures  he  ventured  to  state  to  the  distingoiahed 
subjects,  and  among  them  are  a  tender  and  philosopher  an  objection  respecting  one  of  his 
friendly  memoir  of  David  Scott,  the  painter,  theories.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Stewart  that 
and  perhaps  the  finest  critique  on  George  in  sleep  the  operation  of  the  will  and  of  the 
Herbert^B  poetry  that  was  ever  penned.  Some  faculties  dependent  on  it  are  suspended,  yet  he 
of  his  papers,  en>ecia]ly  that  on  the  "  Philoso-  also  held  that  memory  depends  upon  attention, 
phy  of  Prayer,"  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  which  is  the  creature  of  the  wilL  The  query 
among  theosophical  thinkers.  Many  or  his  propounded  by  Brown  was.  How  then  do  we 
poems  are  in  sonnet,  in  partial  accomplishment  remember  our  dreams?  Stewart  listened  to 
of  one  of  his  great  schemes,  which  was  a  poetic  him  patiently,  then  read  to  him  a  letter  whidi 
history  of  all  the  sciences  in  a  series  of  sonnets^  he  had  just  received  from  the  celebrated  M. 
each  embodying  an  era  of  development  as  rep-  Provoat  of  Greneva,  containing  the  same  ol^j^ 
resented  in  a  race,  or  by  an  inaividual.  His  tion.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  life- 
prose  and  verse  are  almost  equally  marked  by  long  friendship  between  the  2  metaphysicians, 
the  mixture  of  poetic  feeling  and  calm  reason-  Brown  studiea  and  practised  medicine^  wilhont 
ing  The  fascination  of  his  personal  character  however  giving  all  his  attention  to  it,  and 
is  proved  by  the  impression  which  he  made  divided  iiis  leisure  between  the  pursoita  of 
npon  his  associates,  who  regard  his  works  as  poetry  and  philosophy.  He  pnbli^ed  in  1798 
utterly  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  nis  '^  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr. 
greatness  The  spirit  with  which  he  gave  up  Darwin,"  which  attracted  attention  for  the 
his  life  to  a  daring  and  arduous  scientific  qnes^  acuteness  with  which  it  pointed  out  inconsiat- 
conscious  of  what  he  renounced,  and  fore-  endes,  and  is  interesting  as  containing  the  germ 
aeeing  the  trials  and  difficulties,  and  a  part,  at  of  his  theory  of  causation  and  of  the  principles 
least,  of  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  which  by  which  he  was  guided  in  his  later  philoaophi- 
intervened  between  him  and  the  goal  for  which  cal  inqmries.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Edin- 
he  lumed,  is  seen  in  the  cross  widi  the  inscrip-  burgh  a  brilliant  circle  of  young  men,  by  some 
tion,  ^*  Perfect  through  suffering,'^  which  he  of  whom  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Keview"  was  soon  to 
earl  V  and  roughly  sketched  to  be  the  presiding  be  established.  Brown  was  accustomed  to  'pass 
symbol  of  his  laboratory.  his  evenings  in  conversational  discussions  with 

BROWN,  Tablton,  a  captain  in  the  revolu-  Erskine,  Brougham,  Beddie,  Birkbeck,  Leyden, 

tionary  war,  bom  in  Barnwell  district,  S.  0.,  Seymour,  Homer,  Jefl^y,  Sydney  Smit^  and 

in  1754,  died  in  1846.    He  served  throughout  others,  with  most  of  whom  he  was  associated 

the  war,  chiefly  under  Ool.  William  Harden,  and  in  the  society  called  the  ^'Academy  of  Physies.'* 

has  left  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  experience^  He  contributed  several  articles  to  tiie  early 

containing  much  original  information  concern-  numbers  of  the  ^'Edinburgh  Beview,"  one  d 

ing  the  events  of  the  time  in  the  two  Oarblinas.  which  was  on  tJie  *'  Philosophy  of  EanL**  a  snb- 

BROWN,  Thomas,  an  English  satirist,  born  ject  of  which  he  knew  onlv  what  he  aid  de- 
in  Shropshire  in  1068,  died  in  1704.  He  was  rived  firom  fimtastic  French  acconntai  and  the 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  for  a  short  ouly  merit  of  the  article  was  that  it  dtaplayed 
time  master  of  the  free  school  at  Kingston-upon-  perhaps  more  knowledge  of  Eant  than  was  at 
Thames.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  in  prose  and  that  time  possessed  by  anybody  dse  in  Great 
verse,  chiefly  satirical  and  personal  pieces.  The  Britain.  Li  1808  he  published  a  collection  of 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  chvacters  were  his  poems  in  2  volumes,  many  of  whioh  bad 
the  objects  of  his  satire,  which  is  sharp,  though  been  written  whUe  in  college,  and  which,  ex- 
coarse.  His  first  pamphlet,  *'  The  Reason  of  hibit  rather  a  taste  than  a  talent  for  poetry.  A 
Mr.  Bayes  changing  his  Religion,"  published  in  local  controversy  induced  him  to  publish  an 
1688,  was  a  strong  personal  attack  on  Dryden,  examination  of  Hume's  theory  of  the  relation 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  tiie  Oatholio  fluih  between  cause  and  effect^  the  ottject  of  which 
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was  to  ahow  ihai,  however  Tolnerable  the  treatise  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  de- 

doctrine  of  Hnme  might  be  in  a  metaphysioal  dares  in  ahnoat  the  same  terms  as  Oondillao 

point  of  view,  it  was  far  from  leading  to  the  fatal  that  will  is  bat  desire  accompanied  with  an 

consequences  which  had  been  attributed  to  it.  opinion  that  the  effect  is  going  to  follow.    All 

This  work  was  wplanded  by  Horner  in  an  able  psychological  phenomena  are  divided,  in  the 

article  in  the  "Edinbuigh  Beview,"  and  was  system  of  Brown,  into  external  and  internal 

pronounced  by  Madkint^  the  finest  model  of  states,  the  former  having  reference  to  sen- 

philosophical   discussion   since   Berkeley  and  satioiU)  the  latter  ta  the  intellect  and  emo- 

Hume.    It  was  enlarged  in  8ubse<}uent  editions,  tions.    Instead  of  the  diversity  of  intellectual 

and  published  in  1818  under  the  title  of  an  ^^  In-  flEu^ulties  which  had  been  introduced  by  his 

quiry  into  the  Belation  of  Oause  and  Effect"  predecessors,  he  admits  but  two:  simple  sug- 

In  1808  Stewart,  enfeebled  by  ag€u  required  a  gestion,  or  the  reproduction  of  absent  objects, 

temporary  absence  from  professional  duties,  and  and  relative  suggestion,  or  the  perception  of 

Brown  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place  in  lee-  relations  between  ideas.     To  the  former  he 

turing  before  the  dass  in  moral  philosophy.  He  refers  conception,  imagination,  memory,  and 

lectured  agiun  during  several  weeks  the  next  habit;  to  the   latter,  judgment,  reason,  ab- 

year  with  such  success  that  many  of  the  distin-  straction,  and  generalization.     The  emotions 

gnished  men  of  tiie  capital  came  to  hear  him,  he  dassines  as  immediate,  retrospective,  and 

and  in  1810,  at  the  request  of  Stewart,  he  was  prospective,  according  as  they  refer  to  the  pres- 

formally  i^pointed  a^unct  professor  of  moral  ent  past,  or  ftiture*     In  this  portion  of  his 

philosophy.    It  was  his  custom  to  pass  the  sum-  philosophy  he  gives  a  complete  enumeration, 

mers  in  some  rural  retreat  for  exercise  and  and  a  profound  analysis  of  the  passions,  and  of 

meditation,  and  to  defer  the  composition  of  his  the  sentiments  of  beauty  and  moral  good.    Th» 

lectures  to  the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  reputation  of  Dr.  Brown  rests  chiefly  upon  his 

he  was  to  deliver  them.    In  his  philosophic  lectures,  which  were  first  published  after  his 

character  he  has  been  truly  described  as  an  un«  death.    They  offer  many  exact  descriptions  and 

fedthful  disdple  of  the  Scottish  school,  rebelling  ddicate  analyses,  are  written  in  an  exuberant 

against  his  masters  upon  many  capital  questions,  and  often  doquent  style,  and  are  enridied  with 

Itoid  and  Stewart  had  laboriously  collected  facts,  numerous  happy  quotations  from  the  poets, 

and  scrupulously  described  phenomena,  without  His  philosophv  is  variously  estimated,  but  has 

wishing  to  make  systematic  classifications  of  beenseverelvjudgedby  Sir  William  Hamilton, 

them.    Brown  blames  this  timidity,  and  seeks  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  published 

to  simplify  fscts  by  systems,  reducing  them  to  several  poems,  the  prindpal  of  which  is  the 

the  smallest  possible  number  of  causes  or  classes.  ^  Paradise  of  Coquettes,"  which  added  nothing 

Reid  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  to  his  reputation.    He  repaired  to  London  by 

of  modem  scepticism  in  the  hypothesLs  of  inter-  a  sea  voyage  in  1820,  in  tne  hope  of  benefiting 

mediary  ideas  or  images  between  the  soul  and  his  health,  which  had  become  suddenly  broken; 

body.   Brown  maintains  that  this  hypothesis  but  his  illness  increased,  and  became  fatal  soon 

has  been  generally  r^ected  by  modem  phUoso-  after  his  arrival    His  personal  character  was 

phers,  with  the  exception  of  Malebranohe  and  marked  by  a  calm  entiiusiasm,  and  the  utmost 

Berkeley  and  that  in  attributing  it  to  Des-  kindness  and  ddicacy  of  mind, 

cartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  others,  Reid  was  .   BROWN,  William  Laubenob,  minister  of 

deceived  by  an  incorrect  language^anslating  the  English  church  at  Utrecht  and  prindpal 

a  metaphor  into  a  serious  doctrine.  jEteid  affirms  of  Maruchal  college,  bom  at  Utrecht,  where 

the  existence  of  a  spedal  faculty  of  perception,  lus  fiikther  was  pastor,  Jan.  7,  1755,  died  May 

by  means  of  which  we  know  external  objects  11, 1880.    His  &ther  returned  to  Scotland  ia 

immediatdy  and  directly.    Brown  rejects  this  1757,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school 

assertion  as  gratuitous,  as  explainiuff  nothing,  and  university  of  St  Andrew^s,  afterward  be- 

and  therefore  as  unphilosophical.  and  accounts  came  a  student  of  divinity  in  1774  removed  to 
for  our  knowled^  of  objects  by  tne  sensation  of  •  the  nniverdty  of  Utrecht,  where  ne  combined 

resistance,  and  me  conception  of  a  cause  excited  with  the  study  of  divinity  that  of  dvil  law. 

by  this  sensation.    He  extenuates  the  sceptidsm  In  1777,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert 

of  Hume  relative  to  the  external  world,  main-  Brown,  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  offered  him, 

taining  that  the  difference  between  Hume  and  and  he  accepts,  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 

Reid  is  verbal  rather  than  essential,  the  former  Eufflish  chun^  in  that  dty.    He  was  licensed 

layiqg  stress  upon  the  dogma  that  we  cannot  and  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  St  An- 

grove  the  existence  of  external  things,  and  the  drew^s,  and  admitted  minister  in  1778.    Be- 

itter  upon  the  dogma  that  we  ought  to  believe  tween  1788  and  1793  he  took  several  prizes 

their  existence  though  we  cannot  prove  it,  and  offered   for   public  competition   by  different 

each  rdnctantiy  admitting  the  position  of  the  learned  bodies  in  Holland,  producing^  among 

other.    The  gravest  difference  was  with  refer-  othersi  a  diBputation  in  Latm  on  the  "  Origin 

ence  to  moral  freedom.    Reid  and  Stewart  had  of  Evil,"  and  one  on  the  '^Natural  Equality  of 

most  distinctiy  recognized  the  free  activity  of  ]£an  "  whidi  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1798, 

the  will  in  dLstinction  from  desire  which  is  pas-  and  had  a  large  sale.    He  was  also  made  pro- 

sive  and  necessary.    Brown  in  his  lectures  keeps  fessor  and  then  regent  of  the  university  of 

silence  upon  this  capital  question,  but  in  ma  Utreoh^  but  in  Jan.  1795,  was  obliged  to  fly 
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the  oonntiy,  4>n  the  approach  of  the  Firanoh,  fai  1858,  Pns.  ffitcheodic  deacrihes  an  interestxnf 
an  (^n  boat,  with  nis  wife,  6  childron,  and  deposit  of  brown  ood  which  ocean  at  Bran- 
tome  other  lelattons,  with  whom  he  readied  don,  Yt,  in  the  midst  of  the  clays  and  ochrtes 
England  after  a  stormy  passage.  In  London  he  of  one  of  the  nnmerons  hematite  iron  ore  beds 
was  warmly  wdoomed,  and  soon  afterward,  by  which  aooompanjr  the  range  of  the  xnetamor- 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  made  principal  of  phio  slates  and  Imiestcmes  along  the  weatem 
ICarischal  college.  He  became  a  conspieoona  imse  of  the  Green  and  Hoomck>noantains.  The 
member  of  tiie  church,  and  upon  the  first  com*  carbonaoeoos  depoat  eonstitatea  a  bed  90  feet 
petition  for  the  Bomet  prise,  his  essay  on  the  thick,  which  is  round  dose  to  the  sorfAoe,  and  is 
^ Existence  of  aSapreme  Creator  **  obtained  the  at  another  pdnt  cat  by  a  shaft  at  the  depth  of 
first  place.  It  was  published  at  Aberdeen  in  nearly  100  feet;  but,  Kke  the  otiher  matcxials 
1816.  He  afterward  wrote  '*A  Oonroaratiye  that  make  up  these  deposits,  its  fbrm  and  diraen- 
View  of  Ohristianity  and  of  the  other  Forms  of  rions  appear  to  be  yeryirreguhr.  This  bed  oon- 
Beligion  whidi  hare  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  sists  principally  of  a  substance  intffltne&te  in 
Wiffld,  partkmlarly  with  regard  to  their  Moral  appearance  between  peat  and  bitmninoas  coaL 
Tendency,"  Edin.  1886.  It  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  widi  indistinct 
BROWN*  COAL,  one  of  the  8  great  fiuni-  traces  of  organic  structure,  except  in  the  iignite 
lies  into  which  coals  are  diyided  by  mineralo^  and  the  torn,  fruits  contained  In  it.  It  bums 
gists,  and  whidi  are  again  subdiTided  into  with  a  bright  yellow  fiame,  without  any  Iritn* 
many  subordinate  varieties.  In  England,  it  is  minous  odor,  and  is  employed  for  heating  tiw 
also  called  Borey  coal,  from  Bovey.  near  Exe«  boilers  of  a  steam  engine  on  the  spot.  mg» 
ter,  where  it  is  principaUy  found.  The  Qerman  ments  of  lignite  are  met  with  in  i^  wfaidi  are 
depositories  of  brown  cosl  are  mainly  in  Hesse,  brittle,  and  adnut  of  a  polish ;  some  of  them 
Thuringia,  the  y alley  of  the  Bhine,  the  Wester*  are  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  di^lay 
wald  (a  hill-chain  of  W,  Germany,  between  tiie  woody  structure,  as  well  as  the  attached 
Westphalia  and  Nassau^  and  in  Saxony.  The  bark.  They  appear  to  bdong  to  the  exogoioas 
mineral  is  also  found  ui  Alsace.  Vegetable  or  dicotyledonous  dsss  of  plants,  and  haye  eyi- 
matters  are  met  with  in  yarious  stages  of  their  dently  been  transported  and  worn  by  wttat, 
oonyersion  into  mineral  coal.  In  the  forma-  The  miits  generally  resemble  nuts;  but  neilher 
tioDs  of  the  present  period  they  are  found  these  nor  the  seeds  accompanying  them  have 
in  great  coUections  of  peat,  which  are  some-  been  determined.  Fres.  Hitchoodc  regards  this 
times  seen  in  beds  alternating  with  others  deposit  as  placing  the  hematite  beds  in  the 
of  sand  and  of  clay.  In  the  tertiary  strata  group  of  the  upper  tertiary;  but  as  this  ore  is 
these  yegetable  collections  occur  in  beds  inter-  met  with  in  some  localities  in  Tehis  or  beds,  in 
stratified  with  others  of  limestone  and  the  the  mica  slate,  and  not  di£^ring  from  that  in 
yarious  rocks  of  this  period.  In  some  in-  the  brown  lignite  deposits  near  by,  as  may  be 
stances  the  plants  are  litue  altered,  so  that  the  seen  at  Leibert*s  gap,  in  the  Lehigh  mountun, 
Bpedes  are  easily  recognized  by  the  structure  of  this  ffeneralisation  can  hardly  yet  be  adnutted 
the  leayes  and  fruit.  The  stems  are  flattened,  as  ftuly  established.  The  oil  extraeted  frxnn 
and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions.  The  brown  coal,  0l&um  lif^i  fotaUu^  is  used  for 
woody  fibre  has  become  more  or  less  impregna*  medical  purposes,  (See  Coai^) 
ted  with  bitumen,  so  that  it  bums  wiUi  the  pe-  BROwN-SfiQUABD,  Edwjjbd,  an  eminent 
ediar  smoke  and  fiame  of  that  substance.  This  liying  physiologist,  was  bom  in  the  idand  of 
material  is  called  lignite,  and  sometimes  brown  Mauritius,  in  the  year  1818.  His  ftther,  Ed- 
cod.  Beds  of  it  are  worked  for  fud  in  upper  ward  Brown,  was  a  natiye  of  Phila^lplna,  and 
Hesse.  Another  yariety  of  brown  cod  is  more  at  one  time  commanded  a  merchant  yessa  in 
altered  in  structure,  so  that  its  yegetable  char*  ttie  American  marine.  He  was  lost  at  sea.  in  an 
aeter  is  more  indistinot,  the  beds  presenting  attempt  whidi  he  had  yolunteered  in  an  old  and 
stratified  bodies  of  dark,  nearly  black  substance,  badly  found  yessd  to  procure  proyislons  ftr 
with  an  earthy  fracture.  The  lignite  is  sometimes  *  Mauritius,  at  that  time  suffering  under  fimdne; 
seen  mixed  in  the  same  specimen.  This  yariety  His  mother,  from  whom  he  deriyes  tiie  name 
of  brown  cod  is  worked  at  Meisner,  near  Cas-  S^uard,  was  a  Frendi  woman.  Toung  Brown- 
seL  These  yarieties  make  but  a  poor  qudity  B6quard  was  csrefidly  educated  In  his  nstiTe 
of  fud,  often  containing  from  80  to  48  per  cent  island.  In  1888  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete 
of  water.  A  large  proportion  of  thia,howeyer,  his  studies,  and  reoeiyed  there  the  degree  of 
may  be  expelled  by  drying,  though  eyen  then  8  M.  D.  from  the  faculty  in  1840.  Since 'that 
per  cent,  or  more  m^  be  reabsorbed.  The  time  he  has  deyoted  his  attention  mainly  to  ex- 
amount  of  ash  yaries  in  the  different  qudities  perimentd  physiology,  and  the  number  and  im- 
from  leas  than  1  to  more  than  50  per  cent.  Sul-  portance  of  his  researches  haye  placed  him  in 
^ates  of  lime,  potash,  and  iron  often  occur  as  the  foremost  rank  of  liying  myeetigators.  He 
impurities,  and  nitrogen  is  sometimes  met  with  has  had  a  prize  awarded  him  5  times  bj  the 
to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.  In  21  different  Brenoh  academy  of  sciences,  and  he  has  twice 
andyses  of  brown  cod  by  difierent  chemists,  receiyed  a  part  of  the  queen's  grant  for  the  en- 
the  proportion  of  carbon  is  found  to  yaiy  from  couragement  of  sdence  from  tibe  royd  sode^ 
50  to  70  per  cent  La  the  15th  volume  of  the  2d  of  London.  Hehasvidted  the  United  States 
series  or  the  "American  Joumd  of  Sdenoe,^'  seyerd  times^  aoid  has  ddiyered  short  couneB 
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of  lectures  before  yarions  scientific  bodies,  iQns-  ter,  not  in  the  oerebram  or  mednlla  oblongata, 

trating  his  novel  doctrines  by  the  most  skilfal  On  the  other  hand,  the  anterior  or  motor  fibres 

and  delicate  vivisections.    Bjs  researches  cover  pass  on  directly  to  the  brain,  effecting  their  de- 

a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  relate  to  a  variely  cussation  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the  gray 

of  important  and  interesting  questions.     His  matter  receives  the  impressions,  conducts  them 

experiments  on  the  blood  &ive  great  support  to  to  the  brain^  or  reflects  them  upon  the  motor 

the  new  doctrine  that  the  nbrine  of  that  fluid  is  nerv<^  but  is  itself  insensible  to  ordinary  stim- 

an  excrementitious  product^  and  not  subservi-  uli.    These  views  enable  us  to  understand  some 

ent  to  nutrition.    Ail.  the  life-giving  effects  of  rare  and  curious  facts  in  pathology  which  oth- 

the  natural  blood  he  has  produced  by  the  trans-  erwise  would  remain  inexplicable.    Other  re- 

fhsion  of  defibrinated  blood.    By  the  injection  searches  of  Brown-86quard  relate  to  the  mus- 

of  oxygenated  and  defibrinated  blood  the  irri-  des,  to  the  ^mpathetic  system  of  nerves,  to 

tability  of  the  muscles  was  restored  some  time  the  effect  of  tibe  removal  or  destruction  of  the 

i^r  the  occurrence  of  post-mortem  rigidity,  supra-renal  capsules  in  animals,  &o.    In  May. 

and  the  blood  returned  by  the  veins  venous  m  185S,  Dr.  Brown-86quard  delivered  a  course  of 

color  and  containing  flbrine.    Defibrinated  and  lectures  before  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  at 

oxygenated,  it  was  again  injected  by  the  arteir,  London,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

and  thus  the  same  blood  was  used  for  hours  in  BROWK  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  dolomite^ 

maintaining  the  irritability  of  the   muscles,  the  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  when  tfiis  is 

Arterial  blood,  according  to  Brown-S^quard,  is  of  a  b)rown,  or  reddish-brown  color,  from  a 

subservient  to  nutrition,  and  maintains  the  irri-  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of 

tability  of  the  muscles ;  venous  blood  is  neces-  manganese.    Orystals  of  spathic  iron  are  some* 

sary  to  produce  muscular  contraction. — ^By  his  times  called  by  the  same  name, 

experim^ts  on  animal  heat  the  temperature  in  BROWK    UKIYERSITY,  formerly  Rnons 

mankind  is  placed  at  108^  F.,  several  degrees  Islakd  Ooixboe,  a  seat  of  learning  in  Provi- 

higher  than  by  previous  observers.    When  an-  dence,  R.  I.,  founded  by  the  Baptists,  abofit 

imals  are  asphyxiated  their  temperature  at  tiie  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     In  1707, 

time  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  Philadelphia  association,  composed  mostiy 

life ;  thus,  of  4  rabbits  experimented  on,  the  of  Baptist  churdies  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kew 

temperature  at  the  time  they  were  asphyxiated  Jersey,  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 

was  respectively  108*",  95°,  86''.  77°  F.,  and  the  ing  the  welfare  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 

duration  of  life  was  respectively  6,  9^,  10.  and  America.    At  an  early  oeriod,  these  churches 

14  minutes.    Previous  observers  had  noted  that  thus  associated  projectea  plans  for  the  educsr 

certain  poisons  cause  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  tion  of  a  suitable  ministry,  the  restrictions  of 

animal  temperature;  according  to  Brown-S6-  denominational  government  rendering  it  hu- 

quard,  when  the  animal  heat  £  maintained  by  ndliatiuff  and  even  difficult  for  their  voung 

artiflcial  means,  the  toxic  action  is  much  dimin*  men  to  be  educated  in  the  institutions  of  leam- 

ished.    Thus,  if  2  animals  are  subjected  to  ing  then  in  existence.   In  1762  this  association, 

equal  doses  of  the  same  poison,  and  one  is  at  the  special  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Morgan 

placed  in  a  temperature  of  60^  F.  and  the  other  Edwards,  a  distinguished  Welsh  clergyman  of 

of  88^F.,  the  first  wOl  probably  die  with  great  Philadelphia,  formed,  says  Backus,  the  design 

loss  of  animal  heat,  the  last  wiu  recover. — Some  of  establishing  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 

(^the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  most  interesting,  *^  under  the  diief  du*ection  of  the  Baptists,  a 

researches  of  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  relate  to  the  college  in  which  education  might  be  promoted, 

physidogv  of  the  spinal  cora«    The  great  dis*'  and  superior  learning  obtained,  free  from  any 

cover^  of  Sir  Oharles  Bell  of  the  respective  sectarian  religious  tests.''    The  leader  selected 

sensitive  and  motor  fhnctions  of  the  anterior  for  this  important  work  was  the  Rev.  James 

and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  directed  Hanning,  a  native  of  Kew  Jersey,  and  then  re- 

the  general  attention  of  physiologists  to  that  centiy  a  graduate  at  Princeton.    In  July,  1768, 

subject.     After  numerous,  and  oftentimes  ap-  he  accordingly  visited  Kewport,  then  at  the 

parentiy  contradictory,  experiments,  tiie  con-  height  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  and  propos- 

dusion  was  generally  acquiesced  in  that  the  ed  the  subject  ofhis  mission  to  several  ffentiemen 

posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  sensitive,  and  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  among  whom  were 

convey  sensations  to  the  brain ;  that  the  anterior  the  Hon.  Samuel  Wiurd,  governor  of  the  colony, 

are  motor,  and  convey  the  influence  of  the  will  to  the  Hon.  Josias  Lyndon,  who  was  afterward 

the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  that  the  gray  mat-  governor,  OoL  John  Qardiner,  deputy  governor, 

ter  of  the  cord  serves  merely  to  reflect  impres-  and  twelve  others  of  the   same   persuasion, 

sions  from  the  senative  to  the  motor  nerve  They  readily  concurred  with  the  proposal,  and 

roots.    As  the  result  of  numerous  ingenious  at  once  entered  upon  the  means  necessary  for 

experiments,  Brown-S^uard  oondudes  that  the  Uie  accomplidiment  of  the  object.    After  vari- 

sensitive  fibres  do  not  communicate  directiy  ous  strugeles  and  difficulties,  a  charter,  refiec&> 

with  the  brain,  but  convey  impressions  to  tiie  ing  the  nbersJ  sentiments  of  the  people  in 

gray  matter  of  the  oord,  by  which  they  are  matters  of  religion,  was  obtained  from  the 

transmitted  onward  to  the  brain,  and  that  their  legislature  in  February,  1764^  *^  for  a  college  or 

decussation  or  creasing  takes  place  in  the  cord  university  in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode 

Itself,  at  ,or  below  the  point  at  which  they  en-  Idand  and  Providence  i^antations^  in  Kew 
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England,  in  America."    One  of  the  proTisiona  iriQi  a  biogn^hical  introdnction  hj  PrafesMr 
of  diis  charter  is  as  follows:  ^And  farther-  Romeo  Elton,  D.  D^  were  pnbliahed  in  New 
more,  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  York,  1844^  and  in  London,  1852.   TheBer.Asa 
into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institntion  shall  ICesaer  aaooeeded  Dr.  Mazcj,  and  oocnpied  the 
neyer  be  admitted  any  religions  tests;  but,  on  presidency  24 years,  nntil  18^6,  when  he  retired 
the  contrarr,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  for-  from  office.     He  snnrived  his  retiremimt  10 
ever  ei\}oy  nul,  free,  absolnte,  and  nnintermpted  years,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  67.    It  was 
liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that  the  pnblic  teach-  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hia  adminis- 
ing  shall,  in  general^  respect  the  sciences,  and  tration,  in  Sept.  1804^  that  the  college  receiTed 
that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinions  shall  the  name  of  Brown  university,  in  honor  of  Nich- 
not  make  any  part  of  the  pnbHo  and  dasmcal  olas  Brown,  its  most  distingnished  benefactor, 
instraction."    The  goyernment  of  the  college  Mr.  Measer  was  succeeded  in  the  presLdency  by 
is  Tested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  conflosting  of  12  hr  the  Ber.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  in  18S7. 
members,  of  whom  8.  indnding  the  president,  uh  administration  has  been  distinguiahed  by 
mnst  be  Baptists ;  ana  a  board  of  trustees,  con-  many  important  reforms  in  the  government  of 
sisting  of  86  members,  of  whom  22  must  be  the  college,  and  in  the  distribution  of  its  stodiea. 
Baptists,  6  Friends  or  Quakers,  4  Gongrega-  He  reagned  his  office  in  1855,  having  been  the 
tionalists,  and  5  EpiscopaUans ;  tliis  proportion  executive  head  of  the  universi^  28  years,  during 
representing  the  aifferent  denominations  then  whichperiodhe  administered  its  affiurs  with  can- 
existing  in  Uie  state.    The  instruction  and  im-  aummate  ability,  and  by  his  personal  chandler, 
mediate  government  of  the  college  rest  in  the  and  the  senius  and  spirit  of  lua  writingsi,  greai^y 
president  and  board  of  feUows.    In  the  autumn  extended  its  reputation  and  influence.  Dr.  Way- 
of  the  year  in  which  the  college  was  established,  land  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Bamas  Sean, 
its  instructions  were  commenced  at  Warren,  un-  D.  D.,  who  was  unanimously  elected  president 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manning,  who  was  for-  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation,  hekl 
nnlly  elected  its  preddent  in  Sept  1765.    With  Aug.  21,  1855. — ^The  univerdtj  at  present  has 
him  was  associated  soon  after,  as  tutor,  Mr.  4  college  buildings  or  halls,  and  a  manaon- 
David  Howell,  also  a  graduate  m>m  Princeton,  house  for  the  president,  as  follows :  nniveraty 
A  local  contest  for  the  seat  of  the  college  was  hall,  built  in  1770-71,  of  brick,  4  stories  hi^ 
finally  terminated  in  fieivor  of  Providence,  and  150  feet  long  and  46  wide,  with  a  prelection 
accordingly  in  May,  1770,  the  preddent  with  in  the  centre  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  10 
his   undergraduates    removed   thither.     The  by  82,  contaming  68  raoma  for  officers  and 
work  of  instruction  went  on  with  regularity  students;  Hope  college,  built  in  1821-*82,  of 
till  the  revolution,  1777  1782,  dnriuff  which  brick,  4  stones  high,  120  feet  long  §nd  40 
period  the  coUese  was  occupied  by  uie  state  wide,  containing  ^   rooms  for  omcers  and 
mHitia,  and  also  oy  the  troops  of  Bochambeau.  students,  indumng   2   halls   for  the  philer- 
In  1786  the  preddent  was  elected  to  congress,  menian  and  united  brothers  aodeties ;  Man- 
where  he  gave  his  influence  for  the  establidi-  ning  hall,  built  in  1834-^35,  of  stone  eovered 
ment  of  the  constitution,  still  retaining  his  col-  witn  cement,  90  feet  in  length,  induing  the 
lege  office.    His  deat^  occurred  in  1791,  in  the  portico,  by  42  in  width,  2  stories  hi^  con- 
58d  year  of  his  age.    Dr.  Manning  may  in  one  taining  upon  the  first  fioor  the  library  room, 
sense  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  coUegcL  and   upon  the   second,  the   chapel ;   Bhode 
for  dthoufh  the  plan  of  it  ori^^inally  einanat«ed  Island  hall,  built  in  1889-'40,  of  stone  covered 
from  the  rhiladdphia  association,  as  stated  in  with  cement,  70  feet  long  by  42  wide,  with  a 
the  commencement  of  this  account,  it  was  nev-  projection  on  the  west  dde  of  12  by  26,  2 
ertheless  owing  to  his  persond  influence  and  stories  high,  containing  on  the  first  floor  2 
exertions  that  it  was  haDpily  matured,  and.  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors  of  diemistry 
from  a  state  of  infkncy  ana  trial,  nurtured  and  and  of  naturd  philosophy,  on  the  second  flocr 
developed^  until  it  reached,  before  the  termina-  an  ample  hall  for  the  cabinet  of  minerdogT' 
tion  of  his  labors,  a  position  of  comparative  and  geology,  portrdta,  ^.,  and  in  the  base- 
affluence  and  respectaoility.    *'He  hao,"  says  ment  a  chemicd  laboratory,  suitable  for  con- 
his  biographer.  Professor  €k>ddard,  ^^the  ad-  ducting  chemicd  analyses,  and  the  various  pro- 
vantages  of  a  most  attractive  and  impresdve  cesses  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  artai    Its 
exterior.     His  voice  possessed  extraordinary  endosures  are  graded  and  adorned  with  stated 
compass  and  harmony,  while  his  manners  were  dms,  comprising,  with  its  adjoining  gnxmds, 
the  expression  of  that  dignity  and  grace  for  upward  of  14  acres  of  land,  dtoat^  oo  hkh 
which  ne  was  so  remarkable."  In  1792  he  was  land  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  dtj.    Ita 
succeeded  in  the  preddency  by  the  Bev.  Jona-  invested  funds,  indnding   the   library  fimd, 
than  Maxcy,  who,  the  year  before,  upon  the  amount  to  $200,000.    The  college  library  oon- 
death  of  Manning,  had  been  chosen  professor  tdns  28,500  carefblly  selected  M>und  volumes, 
of  divinity.    Mr.  Maxcy^  In  18CK2,  succeeded  bedde  about  10,000  unbound  pamphlets.     The 
Dr.  Edwards  in  the  presidency  of  Union  college,  sodety  libraries  present  in  aif  dition  an  aggre- 
New  York.    In  1804  he  accepted  an  appoint-  gate,  of  6,000  volumes.    The  last  triennial  cata- 
ment  to  the  presidency  of  the  Soutii  Carolina  logue,  published  in  1856,  gives  the  entire  num- 
college,  over  which  institution  he  presided  un-  her  of  graduates  as  1,909,  of  whom  1,212  are 
tilhiB  death  in  1820.    His  ooU^g^te  addreases^  now  living.    Of  this  number  of  graduates  506 
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hare  been  ordained  110  ministera,  of  whom  834  Berkshire,  Sei>i,  24, 1812,  died  at  Cork,  Jan.  28,. 
are  now  living.  The  present  number  of  under-  1846.  Her  1st  Tolume, "  Mont  Blano  and  other 
graduates  is  225.  The  officers  of  instruction  PoemsL"  was  published  before  she  was  15.  Her 
are  the  president,  8  professors,  and  an  assistant  2d  yolume,  ^^  Ada,"  appeared  in  1828.  ^'  Re- 
professor,  beside  the  librarian,  whose  duties  pentanoe  and  other  Poems''  (chiefly  of  a  relig- 
are  confined  to  his  particular  department,  lous  character)  followed  in  1829.  The "  Oor- 
There  are  2  vacations,  one  commencing  about  onal"  and  *'  Birthday  Gift "  were  published  in 
the  last  week  in  January,  of  8  weeks;  and  an-  1833  and  1834.  ^'Ignatia,'*  her  longest  and 
other,  commencing  about  the  2d  week  in  July,  most  finished  work,  was  published  in  1838. 
of  8  weeks.  Beside  these,  there  are  2  recesses  She  also  became  a  contributor  to  the  ^^  Dublin 
of  1  week  each.  The  annual  commencement  University  Magazine,'*  for  which  she  wrote  a 
exercises  occur  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  Sept.,  series  of  prose  tales  entitled  "BecoUections  of  a 
daring  which  week  candidates  for  admission  to  Portrait  Painter,"  and  a  number  of  poems,  af- 
the  coU^  are  examined.  terward  collected  as  '^  Sketches  from  the  An- 

BRO  WNE,  Edwabd,  son   of  Sir   Thomas  tique,"  and  published  in  1844.  About  l^e  same 

Browne,  and  physidan  to  Charles  H.,  was  bom  time  a  volume  of  '*  Sacred  Poems "  appeared, 

at  Norwich  in  1644.    He  was  acquainted  with  In  1842  she  was  married,  at  Aghada,  near  Cork, 

Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  famihar  with  to  Mr.  James  Gray,  a  nephew  of  the  Ettrick 

several  modem  languages.    In  1705  he  was  Shepherd. 

chosen  president  of  uie  royal  oollege  of  physi-  BkO WNE,  'Maxobuajs  Ulybsbs,  an  Austrian 

cians.    He  published  several  volumes  upon  sub-  general,  of  the  same  Irish  &mily  as  the  Bussian 

Jects  connected  with  his  travels,  and  also  assist-  general,  (George  Browne,  born  in  Basel,  Oct. 

ed  in  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  *'Lives.'*  23, 1705,  died  m  Prague,  June  26, 1757.    His 

BROWNE,  Geobos,  count,  a  Bussian  gen<  faUier,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  James  IL,  having 

eral,  bom  in  Ireland,  June  16,  1698,  died  at  left  Great  Britain,  took  service  in  the  Austrian 

Biga,  Sept.  18,  1792.    He  gained  much  dis-  army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  count;  the  son 

tinction  in  the  Bussiaa  service,  in  which  he  was  entered  upon  a  military  career  in  Austria  under 

actively  engaged  firom  1780  to  1762.    He  was  favorable  auspices.    Toward  the  close  of  1740 

anocessi  vely  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  and  the  he  was  selected  to  oppose  Frederic  the  Great's 

Prnssians,  and  afterward  appointed  by  Peter  IIL  invasion  of  Silesia,  after  having  by  his  ability  in 

to  command  the  army  agsunst  Denmark,  with  previous  campaigns  a^^st  the  French,  Sardin- 

the  rank  of  field-marshal.    Browne,  however,  lans,  and  Turks,  obtidned  a  high  rank  in  the 

declined  taking  a  part  in  this  war,  which  he  army  and  a  position  as  member  of  the  board  of 

deemed  unjust,  and  the  czar  at  first  deprived  war.    Having  taken  %  prominent  part  in  the 

him  of  his  new  dignities  and  ordered  him  to  operations  against  the  Prussians,  French,  and 

leave  the  countrv^  but  soon  recalled  him  to  re-  Italians,  and  especially  in  the  victory  over  the 

instate  him  in  his  position^  and  to  make  him  united  French  and  Italian  amiies  at  Piacenza, 

governor  of  Livonia,  which  office  he  held  for  he  was  appointed,  in  1749,  governor  of  Tran- 

nearly  30  years.    The  title  of  count  was  con-  sylvania;  in  1751,  commander-in-chief  of  Bo- 

ferred  on  him  in  1779  by  the  emperor  Joseph  hemia,  and  field-marshal  in  1754.     He  died 

II.  from  a  wound  received  on  the  battle-field  of 

BBOWNE,  Isaac  Hawkxnb,  an  English  poet,  Prague.    His  military  i^ill  was  not  only  appre- 

bom  at  Burton-on-Trent  in  1705^  died  in  1760.  ciated  by  the  Austrians,  but  by  no  one  more 

Ajnong  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  publish-  dncerely  than  by  his  fonnidable  opponent,  the 

ed,  a  short  one  called  the  '^  Pipe  of  Tobacco^'  great  Frederic. 

obtidned  great  popularity.  He  entered  parlia-  BBOWNE,  Simon,  an  English  theologian, 
ment  for  a  Shrop^iire  borough  in  1744,  but  he  bom  in  1680,  at  Shepton-Mallet  in  Somerset- 
was  too  timid  to  speak  in  the  house.  Mis  rep-  shire,  died  in  1732.  He  was  pastor  of  dissent- 
ntation  mainly  rests  on  his  Latin  poem,  Jbe  ing  congregations  successively  in  Portsmouth 
Animi  Immortalitatd^  modelled  on  the  style  of  and  London,  and  was  both  a^nired  for  his  elo- 
Lncretius  and  VirgiL    It  appeared  in  1754.  quence  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  purity  of 

BROWNE,  John  Boss,  an  American  travel-  Ufe.    In  1728,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife 

ler  and  humorist,  commenced  his  career  in  his  and  only  son,  he  was  so  violently  affected  that 

18th  year  by  the  descent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis-  he  fell  into  a  remarkable  psvcholoj^cal  illusion, 

sissippi,  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans.    In  He  conceived  tbat  the  Almighty  had  taken 

1846,  after  rambling  over  the  United  States  away  from  him  his  rational  soul,  and  thus  that 

and  a  great  part  of  the  world,  he  published  he  was  bereft  of  the  prerogatives,  and  sunk  be- 

'*  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Omise,  with  Notes  of  neath  the  level  of  humanity.    He  resigned  his 

a  Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.^    He  has  pastoral  office,  withdrew  to  his  native  town, 

been  in  California  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  and  refused  all  society.    Yet  it  was  during  this 

made  all  his  readers  merry  with  the  account  of  retirement  that  he  published  his  principal  works, 

his  humorous  adventures,  as  presented  in  his  which  were  directed  against  the  opinions  of 

'^  Tusef,  or  the  Journey  of  the  Fragi,  a  Or«-  Woolston  and  Tindd,  and  which  display  leam- 

sade  in  the  East."  ing  and  a  vigorous  understanding. 

BROWNE,  Maet  Asnsr  (Mrs.  Jahxs  Gbay),  BROWNE,  Sm  Thomas,  an  English  physician 

an  English  poetess,  born  at  Maidenhead  Thicket,  and  anthor,  born  in  London  in  1605,  di^  Oct. 
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19, 1682.  After  studying  at  Oxford  he  took  Us  thejpreBldent.  bavhig  remored  to  Schenectadj, 
degree  at  Leyden,  returned  to  En^and,  and,  in  N.  Y.,  and  taken  the  headship  of  Union  college, 
1636,  established  himself  at  Norwieh,  where  he  Mr.  BrownelL  through  strong  personal  regard, 
practised  his  profession.  His  first  work,  entitled  accompanied  nim,  and  entering  the  junior  class 
JSeligio  Medneif  appeared  in  1642.  It  was  a  sort  there,  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
of  confesnon  <x  Cuth,  remarkable  for  its  quaint  in  1804.  The  next  year  he  accepted  the  post  of 
and  original  &ncy,  and  it  was  soon  translated  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  alma  mato'; 
into  Latin  and  several  continental  languages,  In  1807  he  was  appointed  to  the  chur  of  beOes- 
and  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  literary  lettres  and  moral  philosophy ;  and  in  1809 
nan.  This  was  followed,  in  1646,  by  his  iV^u-  was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  chemiatzy  and 
dodoxia  Bpidemie<i,  or  ^  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  mineralogy.  The  following  year,  by  permisEkm 
Errors,**  the.leaming  displayed  in  which  was  of  the  trustees,  was  spent  in  trarelling  throu^ 
such  tiiat  it  has  b«9n  called  a  cyclopssdia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  good  part  of  it  on 
contemporary  knowledge.  In  1658  appeared  foot,  and  in  gathering  materials  and  apparatofl  for 
his  J9V^^^^^  ^  ^"^'^^^^^  o^  ^^s^^i^^  ^^  carrying  forward  vigorously  the  departmeBk 
Sepulchral  iJms,''  a  peculiarly  eloquent  and  under  his  charge.  Eiu-ly  in  August,  1811,  Fn>> 
sombre  dissertation  on  the  funereal  monuments  fessor  Browneu  was  married  to  Charlotte  Dick- 
of  antiquity.  His  style  abounds  in  rare  and  inson  of  Lan^ngburg,  N.  Y. ;  and  havmg  been 
felicitous  expressions,  but  in  his  eagerness  for  baptized  in  1818.  confirmed  and  admitted  to 
brevity  and  force  he  often  becomes  obscure,  communion,  he  began  to  torn  his  attentioiL 
and  no  other  writer  has  so  finely  formed  seriously  to  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Be 
English  words  from  the  Latin.  had  for  many  years  been  dissatisfied  with  the 

BROWNE,  WiLUAii:,  an  English  poet,  bom  religious  system  under  which  he  had  been  bars 
in  1590.  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  died  in  and  brought  up,  viz.,  thatof  Galvinistic  Congre- 
1646.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  af-  gationalism ;  and  feeling  persoaded,  alter  mnoh 
terward  tutor  successively  to  the  earls  of  Gaer-  study,  that  he  ought  to  rec^ve  his  commiasioa  at 
narvon  and  of  Pembroke.  His  principal  poet-  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  he  devoted  his  kisnre 
ical  works  are  entitled  ^  Britannia's  Pastorals^  hours  to  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  by 
and  the  ^^  Shepherd's  Pipe.*'  They  contain  Bishop  Hobatt,  In  Trinity  church,  N.  T.,  April 
some  &ae  descriptive  passages,  and  were  ad-  11, 1816,  and  in  connection  with  his  professuHial 
mired  bySelden  and  Ben  Jonson.  duties  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missiooaiy 

BRO  WNE,  8iB  WxixiAH,  M.  D.,  bom  1698,  in  Schenectady  and  its  vidnity.  In  the  sommer 
died  1774  He  wrote  several  essavs  on  optics  of  1818  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitatimi 
and  subjects  connected  with  natural  philosophy,  to  become  an  assistant  minister  inTrinity  chuidi, 
and  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  the  univer-  New  York.  The  diocese  of  Oonnecdcat,  wMch. 
sity  of  Cambridge,  the  interest  of  'which  was  since  the  death  of  Bishop  Jarvis  in  ISIS,  haa 
appropriated  to  payment  for  8  gold  medals  to  been  under  the  provisional  charge  of  Bi^iop 
be  given  for  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  odes  Hobart  of  New  i  ork,  having  nu^e  choice  of 
and  epigrams  written  by  undergraduates.  Dr.  Brownell  to  fill  the  ex&ing  vacancy,  he 

BROWNE,  WiLUAK  GxoRQs,  an  English  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  churdb,  Kew  Haveo, 
traveller,  born  in  London  in  1768,  died  in  1813.  Oct.  27, 1819,  and  removed  at  once  to  his  new 
In  several  expeditions  he  travelled  through  field  of  labor.  During  Ms  long  6p»>opste  of 
Egvpt  and  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  nearly  40  years^  Bi^op  Brownell  has  been 
and  through  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.  In  1812  actively  and  efficiently  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
he  proposed  a  more  extensive  Journey  through  his  station ;  and  has  maintained  a  high  chane- 
eentral  Asia.  He  had  already,  in  1818,  arrived  ter  for  soundness  in  the  faith,  ex^Hoice  of 
at  Tabreez,  on  his  way  to  Tartary,  when  his  Judgment,  consistency  of  deportment,  and  e8^ 
party  was  attacked  by  banditti  and  himself  nestnessof  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
murdered.  An  account  of  his  earlier  travels  was  learning.  Wasldngton  (now  Trinity)  coUege, 
published  in  London  in  1799.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  took  its  rise  under  his  sns- 

BROWNELL,  Thomas  OatTBcn,  D.D.,LLD.,  pices  in  1824;  he  became  its  first  prestdsiit, 
an  American  clergyman,  bishop  of  Gonnec-  resigning  in  1881 :  and  the  success  of  the  col- 
ticut,  and  presiding  bishop  in  the  Protestant  lege,  as  an  institution  under  the  contxt>l  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  bom  at  Westport,  Mass.,  Episcopal  church,  has  been  of  a  very  gratzQriog 
Oct  19,  1779;  son  of  the  Hon.  Sylvester  description.  Bishop  Brownell  is  anthor  of*' The 
Brownell,  and  on  the  mother's  side  descended  Family  Trajer  Book,''  a  large  octavo^  which 
lh}m  Col.  Benjamin  Church,  famous  in  early  contains  a  carefully  compiled  oomm^itary,  his- 
colonial  history,  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  11  torical,  explanatory,  doctrinal,  and  piscticaL,  on 
children.  E\b  early  education  was  that  wMch  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  <^urcb.  This  able 
was  then  accessible  to  a  farmer's  son ;  but  de-  volume  was  published  in  1823,  and  has  been 
sirous  of  advancing  in  knowledge,  he  became  a  received  with  much  &vor  among  Episoopalianfl^ 
student  in  Bristol  academy  at  Taunton,  and  pur-  bavins  gone  through  ntuneroua  editions.  In 
sued  the  studies  necessary  for  entrance  upon  a  1839-'40,  Bishop  Brownell  prepared  5  12movol- 
collegiate  career.  In  September,  1800,  he  en-  umes  entitled  ^  Religion  o/the  Heart  and  lift," 
tered  the^  college  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  now  being  a  compilation  from  the  best  writers  a& 
Brown  universi^;^  Two  years  later,  Dr.  llaxcy,    experimental  and  practical  piety,  with  introdno- 
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tioiUB,  toM  He  is  also  anthor  of  several  impor*  or  1%  mast  be  pronounood  a  remarkable  per- 
tant  charges  to  his  dergr.  and  Tarioos  sermons  on  formanee.    In  1833  she  again  appeared  before 
special  occasions;  and  has  contributed  in  other  the  pnbUc,  in  a  volume  called  ^^  Prometheus 
'ways  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day. — ^In  Boxmd,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.^'    Her  ver- 
connection  with  this  brief  outline  of  Bishop  sion  of  the  *^  Prometheus  Bound '^  cannot  be 
Brownell's  Ufe  and  career,  it  may  here  be  stated  pronounced  a  successfial  literary  enterprise,  and 
that  the  venerable  prelate,  beside  his  official  of  this  she  herself  in  due  time  became  conscious, 
relation  to  his  diocese,  occupies  the  post  of  pre-  She  pronounced  it  an  *' early  failure,"  and  re- 
siding bi^op  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  placed  it  by  a  new  translation,  which  is  certain* 
in  the  United  States.    According  to  tlie  princi-  ly  a  marked  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 
plea  of  the  Episcopal  church  (which  now  numbers  Some  of  the  smaller  poems  in  this  volume  show 
nearly  40  bishops),  the  various  diocesans  are  the  rapid  growth  of  her  mind  since  her  first 
officially  on  an  entire  equality :  but  from  the  publication^  and  are  marked  by  some  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  one  of  their  number  is  characteristics  of  her  most  mature  productions, 
designated  to  hold  the  position  of  presiding  In  1838  she  published  a  volume  entitled  '^  The 
bishop.  Bishop  Seabury  of  Oonnectiout  preyed  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,"  of   which  the 
in  the  first  general  convention,  in  1789;  and  principal  is  a  lyrical  dramai,  embodying  the 
Bishop  Provost  of  New  York,  m  Uiat  of  1792.  thoughts  and  emotions  which  may  be  supposed 
The  apostolic  WiUiam  White  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  awakened  in  angelic  natures  by  the  spec- 
the  friend  and  intimate  of  Washington,  presidea  tacle  of  the  crucifixion:  a  theme  to  tax  iJie 
in  subsequent  conventions  until  his  death  in  highest  powers,  and  from  which  the  highest 
1886.    Bishop  Griswold  of  Massachusetts,  and  powers  would  do  well  to  recoil.    This  produo- 
Bishop  Ohase  of  Blinoia^  also  discharged  the  tion,  as  well  as  her  *^  Drama  of  Exile,''  a  subse- 
duties  of  this  position.    On  the  death  of  the  quent  work,  in  which  the  theme  is  drawn  from 
latter,  in  1852,  bishop  Brownell  became  preside  ttie  flEkll  of  man,  is  a  very  bold  but  not  very 
ing  bishop,  which  post  he  still  occupies  (1858).  successful  effort  to  soar  into  heights  of  specu- 
The  duties  of  this  station  are  not  definea  with  lation  and  invention,  in  which  no  wings  less 
precision,  but  consist  principally  in  presiding  in  strong  than  Dante's  or  MUton's  can  bear  the 
general  conventions,  calling  special  meetings  of  poet.    The  eriticism  which  pronounced  them 
the  convention,  and  giving  attention  to  the  need-  failures  would  still  acknowledge  them  to  be  tiie 
ful  steps  in  regEu*d  to  the  consecration,  resigns-  failures  of  a  remarkable  mind,  conscious  of 
tion,  and  trial  of  bishops.   The  presiding  bishop  power,  but  not  of  the  limitations  of  that  power, 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  a  primus  inter  and  boldly  srappling  with  subjects  which  a 
jxiTM,  and  he  is  not  charged  with  any  archiepis-  ripened  self-knowle^^  would  not  have  ven- 
copal  or  metropolitan  power.    The  Episcopal  tured  upon.    In  some  of  the  smaller  poems  con- 
church  in  the  United  States  appears  to  have  stu*  tained  in  this  last>mentioned  volume,  such  as 
diously  laid  aside  that  feature  in  the  arrange-  ^^  Isobel's   OhUd,"    "  My   Doves,"  and  *^  The 
ments  of  the  church  of  England,  by  which  one  Sleep,"  we  have  glimpses  and  intimations  of  all 
bishop  is  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  aur  that   her  full-orbed   genius  was  destined  to 
other.    Each  of  her  bishops  is  consecrated  for  a  accomplish.    About  the  time  of  the  publication 
particular  dioceae,  where  he  is  always  to  remain,  of  this  volume  a  new  experience  was  infused 
and  no  precedency  is  given  to  any  one  of  the  into  her  life,  destined  to  act  alike  upon  the  de- 
bishops,  except  that  the  post  of  presiding  bishop  velopment  of  her  moral  nature  and  of  her  ge- 
is  held  by  that  one  who  is  senior  to  his  breth-  nius.    Her  health,  which  had  always  been  deli- 
ren  in  the  time  of  his  consecration.  cate,  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  rupture  of  a 
BBOWNIE,  in  Scottish  superstition,  a  well-  blood-vessel,  and  for  a  long  time  she  was  trem- 
disposed  sprite,  corresponding  to  the  Robin  bling  on  the  narrow  verge  between  life  and 
Goodfellow  of  England,  who  was  wont  during  dea^    She  was  taken  to  Devonshire  for  the 
the  night  to  do  churning,  threshing,  ^.,  by  way  soothing  and  restoring  influences  of  its  mild 
of  helping  the  dairy-maid  and  farmer's  boy.      •  climate,  and  while  there  her  nervous  system  re- 
BBO  WNINGL  Elizabsth  Barbbtt,  an  Eng-  ceived  a  fearful  shock,  and  her  heart  a  deep  and 
lish  poetess,  and  wife  of  Bobert  Browning,  was  lasting  wound,  by  the  death  by  drowning  of  a 
bom  in  London  in  1809,  and  educated  with  beloved  brother.    Bemoved  by  slow  stages  to 
great  care  in  a  masculine  range  of  studies,  and  her  home  in  London,  her  life  for  many  years 
with  a  masculine  strictness  of  intellectual  dis-  was  that  of  a  confirmed  and  seemingly  hopeless 
dpline.   She  began  to  write  at  a  very  early  age  invalid.    She  did  not  leave  her  room,  and  saw 
for  periodical  publications.    In  1826  there  ap-  only  the  members  of  her  own  family,  and  occa- 
peared  from  her  pen  a  volume  entitled  "An  sionally  afew  intimate  friends.    The  long  and 
Essay  on  Mind,  with  other  Poems."  No  portion  dreary  hours  of  iUness  were  soothed  by  compo- 
of  tins  volume  is  included  in  the  collected  poems  sition  and  study.    She  sought  refreshment  and 
upon  which  she  has  set  the  seal  of  her  matured  oblivion  of  pain,  not  in  those  lighter  forms  of 
judgment,  and  her  decision  is  to  be  commended,  literature  which  usually  soothe  the  languor  of  a 
though  it  is  a  volume  of  much  merit  and  more  eick  conch,  but  in  those  grave  and  deep  tasks 
promise.    The  ^*  Essay  on  Mind,"  a  metaphysi-  which  woidd    seem   to    demand    masculine 
cal  and  reflective  poem  in  the  heroic  stanza,  powers  in  their  best  estate.    The  poets  and 
viewed  as  the  production  of  a  young  lady  of  16  philosophers  of  Greece  were  the  companions  of 
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ber  nuiid;  and  we  believe  that  some  of  the  in-  Florence.     In  1866  the  pnbliahed^'^  Anron 
spired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament   were  Leig^h,^'  a  narratiTe  poem  in  9  books ;  a  sort  ci 
stndied  by  her  In  their  original  langnage.  Some  versified  novel,  of  wnioh  the  sabject^  characters, 
of  the  fraits  of  her  wide  and  patient  research  and  incidents,  are  taken  from  English  life  and 
were  given  to  the  jpablio  In  the  form  of  a  series  manners  of  the  present  day. — ^Mrs.  Browning's 
of  articles  on  tiie  Greek  Christian  poets,  which  rank  among  the  living  poets  who  write  in  Eog- 
appeared  in  the  London  ^'Athenmam."   In  1844  lish  is  very  high,    m  imaginative  power  and 
the  first  collected  edition  of  her  poems  was  ori^nality  of  inteUectoal  construction,  she  k, 
pnblished,  in   8  volumes,  witii  a  character-  perhaps,  entitled  to  the  very  first  place.     In 
utic  and  affectionate  dedication    to  her  fa-  comparing  her  earliest  with  bar  latest  prodnc- 
ther.    In  ^is  her  eaxlier  productions  were  re-  tions,  we  are  struck  with  the  prodigioos  pro- 
vised,  and  many  pieces  appeared  for  the  first  grees  she  has  made,  alike  in  the  extent  of  her 
time  in  print.    Among  these  last  was  "Ladv  intellectual  resources  and  the  skill  with  wrhieh 
6eraldine*s  Oourtship,*' one  of  the  most  beauti-  they  are  used.    The  difference  betwe^i  creep- 
fhl  of  her  poems,  of  98  stanzas  in  length,  and  sud  ing  and  fiyiog  is  not  greater  than  is  the  apace 
by  Miss  Mitford,  in  her  ^Recollections  of  a  between  the  timid  movement  and  imitative 
LiteraiT  Life,"  to  have  been  composed  in  the  structure  of  the*' Essay  on  Ifind,"  and  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  12  hours.    In  tiiis  sweep,  energy,  and  grace  of  Aurora  Lei^^"  so 
poem  there  was  a  graoeftil  compliment  to  Mr.  f^ll  of  original  power,  so  warm  with  viv^  Hfe. 
Browning,  to  whom  she  had  not  previously  6he  combines  in  'an  extraordinary  degree  the 
been  personally  kuown.    The  story  has  been  distinctive   characteristics   of    the   maseoline 
told  to  us — ^we  will  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  as  understanding  and  the  feminine  hearL    She 
^  imaginations  as  one  would  ^  are  apt  to  be  in-  thinks  all  like  a  man,  and  feels  all  like  a  woman, 
terpokted  into  such  incidents — ^that  tiie  grateM  She  has  considered  carefully,  and  is  capaHe  of 
poet  called  to  express  in  person  his  acknowl-  treating  wisely,  the  deepest  social  problems 
edgments,  and  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  sa- 
invalid's  presence  by  the  happy  mistiJce  of  anew  gacious  and  practical  minda^  and  yet  no  <me  has 
servant    At  any  rate,  he  did  see  her,  and  had  ever  given  truer  and  more  fervid  expreeaioD  to 
permission  to  renew  his  visit.    The  mutual  at-  all  the  Joys,  the  sorrows,  the  asjnratiaaa,  and 
traction  grew  more  powerful,  and  the  converg-  the  visions  of  the  purely  womanly  natmre.  Sod- 
ence  more  rapid ;  the  acquaintance  became  the  ety  in  the  aggregate^  and  the  self-consdoasBeBs 
friend,  and  the  friend  was  transformed  into  the  of  the  solitary  individual,  are  held  in  her  grasp 
lover.    Kind  physicians  and  tender  nurses  had  with  equal  ease,  and  observed  witb  equal  ao- 
long  watched  over  the  couch  of  sickness;  but  curacy.    From  her  '^OasaGuidi  Windows,"  for 
love,  the  magician,  brought  restorative  influ-  instance,  there  might  be  taken  away  the  rich 
ences  before  unknown,  and  her  health  so  far  poetry,  the  splendid  pictures,  and  the  vivid  H- 
improved  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  lustrations,  and  there  would  still  be  left  a  pro- 
hand  that  was  offered  to  her.    She  became  the  duction  remarkable  for  good  sense,  shaip  ob- 
wife  of  Robert  Browning  in  the  autunm  of  1846.  servation,  and  Just  reflection;    Her  mind  moves 
The  growth  and  progress  of  this  new  feeling,  upon  the  symmetrical  wings  of  reason  and 
and  its  effects  upon  her  heart  and  mind,  are  de-  imagination.    Ko  one  feels  the  poetiy  of  Italy 
scribed  with  rare  grace  of  expression,  as  well  as  more  keenly  -;  no  one  paints  the  beau^  of  Italy 
exquisite  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  in  more  enthusiastically;  but  she  has  a  states- 
that  remarkable  series  of  poems  called  '^Son-  man^s  comprehension  of  the  social  and  poBtieal 
nets  from  the  Portuguese,'' which  appeared  for  problems  which  perplex  the  wdl-wimers  ai 
the  first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  her  col-  that  unfortunate  isountry,  and  discusses  them 
lected  poems,  published  in  1850.    Often  as  the  with  the  spirit  of  a  statesman.    Her  range  of 
passion  of  love  has  been  treated  by  poets,  it  subjects,  too,  is  very  wide,  and  her  varied  of 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  here  power  is  very  great ;  whether  she  deals  witii  the 
expressed  and  delineated  it  in  a  manner  entire-  'shadowy  .forms  of  Icjeendaiy  superstition,  or 
ly  original,  and  thrown  upon  it  the  gleams  of  a  depicts  the  struggles  of  a  stronsr  and  unsnbniB- 
light  at  once  tender  ana  spiritual,  which  can  sive  spirit,  or  pamts  pictures  of  pure  fiuM^,  or 
only  be  paralleled  in  the  immortal  lines  in  which  gives  expression  to  the  afifebtions  which  bJoom 
Dante  has  embalmed  the  name  -iji  Beatrice,  along  the  common  path  of  life,  or  throws  the 
Since  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  lifht  of  poetry  over  its  humblest  duties  and 
have  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Florence.    In  rSations,  she  seems  equally  at  home  in  all. 
1849  their  happiness  was  completed  by  the  birth  Perhaps  her  most  characteristic  trait,  as  a 
of  a  son,  an  only  child^  thus  rounding  the  circle  woman  and  a  writer,  is  her  intense  and  impas- 
of  her  wonumly  experiences,  and  giving  her  the  sioned  flympathy  with  all  forms  of  suffering, 
|)ower  to  feel,  in  her  own  consdousness,  aU  that  and  an  equally  strong  indignation  at  all  kindi 
IS  comprehended  in  the  words  daughter,  sister,  of  wrong  and  injustice.    Afi  persooa  who  havo 
wife,  and   mother.    In   1851   she   published  themselves  suffered  deeply,  and  attained  snb- 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  a  poem  on  some  of  the  mission  after  much  struggle,  are  attracted  and 
social  and  political  aspects  of  modem  Italy,  the  strengthened  by  her  poetrv.    In  giving  fonn 
titie  of  which  is  taken  from  the  name  of  the  and  expression  to  the  afinctiona  of  woman's 
residence  occupied  by  her  and  her  husband  in  nature,  she  is  aometimes  imaginative^  some- 
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times  iMkflftionato,  Bometimes  tender,  Bometimes  himself  aoqnainted  with  the  life,  habits,  and. 

phiTftil,  and  always  trne.    No  female  writer  characterislics  of  the  people  who  were  liying 

nas  given   more   glowing   and   deep-hearted  and  moving  aronnd  him.    He  mingled  with 

representations  of  the  qualities  which  make  them  in  their  daily  paths  with  a  freedom  and 

the  crowning  excellence  of  womanhood.  Many  mireeerve  unusual  among  his  shy  and  exclusive 

rank  ^'  Aurora  Leigh  "  as  the  highest  and  most  countrymen.    He  saw  and  studied  a  class  of 

finished  expression  of  Mrs.  Browning's  genius.  Italian  population  of  which  most  travellers 

In  none  other  of  her  works  is  there  such  variety  have  only  occasional  glances — ^the  peasants  in 

of  power,  and  such  a  blending  of  masculine  un-  their  rural  homes,  and  the  residents  of  those 

dentanding  and  feminine  sensibility.    Many  of  dreamy  old  towns  in  which  life  flows  on  with 

the  incidents  are  improbable,  some  of  them  are  so  quiet  and  noiseless  a  current.    No  traveller 

of  questionable  propriety,  and  sometimes  images  ever  brought  away  a  larger  intellectual  harvest 

are  presented,  and  expressions  are  used,  which  from  Italy  than  Mr.  Browning;  and  ^e  effect 

a  severe  taste  must  condemn ;  but  it  abounds  of  his  Italian  life  is  distinctly  perceived  by  the 

with  passages  which  show  a  profound  knowledge  readers  of  his  poetry,  alike  in  his  choice  of  sub* 

of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  of  human-  Jects  and  his  treatment  of  them.    In  1835  ap- 

ity  in  the  abstract,  with  striking  illustrations  peored  his  ^  ParaccJsus,"  the   first  work   in 

and  picturesque  descriptions.    No  poem  has .  which  his  poetical  d^ms  were  submitted  to 

been  written  In  our  time  which  presents  in-such  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries.    It  is  a 

distinct  outline,  and  so  touched  with  the  finest  dramatic  poem— dramatic  in  form,  at  least— in 

lightsof  poetry,  thefbrmand pressure  of  thepres-  which  the  principal  character  was  uie  celebrated 

ent  period.    Much  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry  empiric  and  alchemist  of  the  16th  century.    It 

might  be  improved  by  a  little  compression  *  but  delineates  the  course  of  a  rich  and  generous  na- 

this  is  more  true  of  her  earlier  than  her  later  ture,  fhll  of  high  aspirations,  exposed  to  many 

productions.    Her  readers  are  sometimes  per-  temptations,  often  going  astray,  but  growing 

Slexed  with  passaj^  of  a  cloudy  indistinctness,  nobler  and  finer  to  the  last,  and,  after  many 
1  which  the  meaning  either  has  not  i)eeA  dear  to  aberrations,  drawn  back  to  those  fountains  of 
herself  or  is  not  clearly  presented  to  theoompre-  truth  and  goodness  firom  which  his  earliest  inspi- 
hension  of  others.  Herbdidanduncompromis-  rations  were  derived.  Such  a  theme  gave  ample 
ing  spirit  sometimes  carries  her  beyond  the  limits  scope  to  "Mr.  Browning's  unrivalled  power  of 
of  perfect  good  taste.  Her  command  of  the  law-  subtle  analysb  and  acute  delineation  of  the 
ful  resources  of  the  English  language  is*very  various  forms  of  mental  consciousness.  It  did 
great,  but  with  these  she  is  not  always  content  not  attract  general  attention,  and  it  has  not  the 
BROWNING,  BoBXBT,  an  English  poet,  bom  elements  wmch  command  and  secure  popular- 
in  Oamberwell,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1812,  Ity;  but  among  i^e^isoeminff  few  it  was  wel- 
and  educated  at  the  London  univendty.  His  comed  as  the  work  of  a  truly  original  mind, 
iSiUher's  family  being  dissenters,  his  mind  was  rich  in  performance,  and  more  rich  in  promise, 
trained  and  his  character  formed  under  in-  whoseniturecareerwastobe  watched  with  ex- 
flnences  less  peculiarly  English  than  those  to  peotation  und  interest  Justice  was  done  to  its 
which  youths  are  exposed  in  iiheprsat  public  tone  of  intellectual  fireedom,  to  the  rich  elo- 
sohools  and  the  2  leading  universities  of  that  quenoe  of  many  of  its  passages,  to  the  fine  de- 
oountry.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Iflly,  scriptions  and  ibnstrations  it  contains,  and  the 
and  passed  some  time  there.  To  a  man  like  him,  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  it  occasionally 
of  sharp  philosophic  insight,  as  well  as  of  poet-  reveals ;  and  its  obvious  defects  of  form,  struc- 
ioal  imagination,  and  with  the  healthiest  and  ture,  and  rhythm,  the  Tague  doudinessoisome 
happiest  sense  of  life,  it  may  well  be  imagined  of  its  most  ambitious  portions,  and  the  daring 
how  many  attractions  Italy  presented,  and  how  extravagance  of  some  of  its  speculations,  were 
much  the  infloenoes  to  whidi  he  was  there  sub-  pardouM  to  the  youth  of  a  man  of  genius,  not 
jected,  at  that  plastic  period  of  life,  hdped  to  yet  fully  broken  in  to  the  easy  use  of  his  ample 
form  the  fieibric  of  his  mind.  Hie  course  of  his  powers,  fii  1887,  a  tragedy  from  his  pen,  call- 
Italian  life  and  experiences  was  unlike  that  ed  **  Strafford,"  was  presented  on  the  stage  in 
through  which  his  countrymen  usually  run  in  London.  The  subject,  drawn  frx)m  the  most 
that  land,  which  almost  all  educated  English-  vital  and  pregnant  period  of  English  history, 
men  visit  His  olject  was  to  mi^e  himself  commended  itself  to  the  sympathies  and  pa- 
fluniliar  with  all  that  was  most  distinctly  triotism -of  an  English  audience,  but  in  spite  of 
and  peculiarly  Italian.  The  medi»val  history  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  admirable  acting  of  his 
of  that  country,  so  fruitful  in  records  of  fervid  friend  Maoready,  by  whom  the  principal  char- 
passion  and  startling  crime,  was  studied  in  its  acter  was  sustained,  it  met  with  very  moderate 
abundant  ohronicles  and  local  memoirs.  He  success.  In  1840  he  published  "bordello,"  a 
spent  much  time  in  the  monasteries  of  Lombardy  poem,  the  sulject  of  which  was  drawn  from  the 
and  Venice,  exploring  their  dusty  Hbraries  and  supposed  life  of  the  Proven^  poet,  mentioned 
book  dosets,  and,  in  the  silent  air  of  monastic  in  we  6th  canto  of  Dante's  JPiirgatorio,  The 
life,  calling  up  a  more  distinct  image  of  the  general  public  pronounced  this  work  an  unintel- 
past  than  could  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  uffible  rhapsody,  with  no  meaning  at  aU ;  but  the 
any  "  bustie  of  resort."  But  he  devoted  him-  aaventurous  few,  who  were  not  willing  to  pass 
seUT  with  equal  ikiergy  to  the  task  of  making  by  on  the  other  side  a  poem  by  the  author  of 
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**  Paraoelsns,'' affinsed  Uiat  there  was  meaiiiiig  of  her.    Sinoe  their  marriage,  Ifr.  and  Mm 

in  it,  though  hard  to  come  at,  and  that  patient  Browning  hare  mostly  reuded  in  Italj,  with 

and  diligent  search  would  reyeal  passages  of  occasionid  yisits  to  Paris  and  Kngland.— That 

profoand  thought  and  rare  heantj.    Bat  the  Mr.  Browning  is  a  true  poet,  and  a  poet  of 

world  was  not  willing  to  take  this  trouble,  and  the  marked  and   original  genioa,  no  candid  and 

world  was  right    A  young  poet  has  no  right  to  catholic  critic  can  for  a  moment  doubt  He 

be  obscure;  for  the  world  is  so  full  of  poetry  that  is  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  remarkable 

is  both  good  and  intelligible,  that  we  cannot  for  the  union  of  the  imaginatiye  Tisiou  md 

aJSbrd  to  study  that  which  may  be  good,  but  is  the  reasoning  jbculty — of  the  power  wiud 

not  intelligible.    Mr.  Browning  has  judiciously  analyzes  and  divides,   and   the  power  thil 

omitted  *'  SordeUo ''  in  the  e£tion  of  his  col-  fuses   and  blends.     Moet  ai  his  poems  an 

lective  poems  hereinafter  mentioned.    Between  dramatic  in  form,  and  his  genius  is  essentially 

1842  and  1846,  there  appeared  from  his  pen  dramatic  in  its  quality.     His  characters  an 

several  successive  numbers  of  a  collection  of  distinct  individual  creations,  and  his  draoua  are 

dramatic  and  lyric  poems,  to  which  he  gave  the  informed  and  penetrated  with  a  unitj  of  sprit 

title  of  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates  ;^'  an  affected  from  beginning  to  end*    The  action  is  unfolded, 

designation,  and  which  had  the  further  disad-  step  by  step,  in  conformity  with  the  highest  n- 

Tantage  of  giving  no  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  quisitiona  of  dramatic  art.    Thus  each  pky  of 

the  contents.    Among  these  was  a  tragedy  of  his  must  be  read  and  jndged  aa  a  whole^  and  do 

striking  poetical  power,  called  '^  A  Blot  on  the  dramatic  writer  has  written  fewer  scenes  whidi 

ScutcheoD,'^  which  was  produced  in  Drury  lane  can  with  advantage  be  detached  from  theeoD- 

theatre  in  1848,  but  without  marked  success,  text,  and  presented  by  themselves.   But  the 

Another  play  of  his,  the  ''Duchess  of  Cleves,"  lyrical  &culty  is  strong  in  him,  as  well  as  tlw 

was  subsequently  brou^^t  out  at  the  Haymarket,  dramatia    Such  pieoea  as  ^\  The  Pied  Piper  of 

Miss  Onshman  personating  the  heroine.     In  Hamelin,"  *' How  they  brooght  the  Good  Ifevs 

1849,  his  collective  poems  were  published  in  2  from  Ghent  to  Aiz,"  and ''  The  Lost  Leader,"^ 

volumes  by  Chapman  and  Hall  of  London,  and  have  all  the  pulse  and  ring  of  the  old  balUd. 

republished  in  this  country  byTicknor  and  Fields  His  genius  is  peculiar  in  ita  essence,  and  sqds- 

of  Boston.    This  edition,  in  which  the  author^s  times  fantastic  and  even  grotesque  in  HsmaDi- 

poems  were  carefully  revised,  introduced  him  festationa,  but  thoroughly  healthy  in  its  tiae. 

to  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  he  had  before  Chancer  himself  did  not  look  upon  natiireaiHi 

eiyoyed,  and  made  many  distinctly  acquainted  Hfe  with  a  fresher  and  heartier  spirit.  Id  do 

with  his  genius,  who  had  before  known  him  poet  who  has  written  ao  mucli,  4o  weM 

only  by  report    In  1850  he  published  '^  Christ-  fewer  lines  which  are  inspired  )qrpaI8lJpe^ 

mas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  a  poem,  in  which  a  sonal  feeling.    He  makes  revelali(a^  Wtnot 

picture  is  presented  from  the  author's  point  of  confesnons.    But  with  all  his  Tsrions  merits^ 

view  of  some  of  the  religious  and  spiritual  Mr.  Browning  is  not  a  popular  poet;  and  this 

aspects  of  the  age,  and  some  of  his  own  con-  arises  partly  from  peculiarities  of  eabstanc^ 

victions  are  expressed.    It  contains  some  very  and   partly   frx)m   formal  defects.    B»  does 

striking   descriptions,  some  passages  of  very  not   address  the   common  heart,  nor  diav 

acute  reasoning,  and  some  flashes  of  peculiar  his  themes  from  the  daily  paths  of  tmrn 

humor,  and  its  genial  tone  is  that  of  earnest  lifei    He  writes  poetry  for  poets,  and  bispoe- 

relicious  faith.    This  poem  has  not  been  re-  try  beam  the  same  relation  to  common  poebT 

published  in  America.  In  1852  he  published  an  that  alchemy  does  to  chemistry— it  is  a  mur 

introdnctory  essay  to  a  collection  of  letters  by  essence  and  a  more  aabtle  mystery.  Hncho! 

Shelley,  but  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  what  he  has  written  requires  study  and  ood^ 

letters  were  spurious,  the  volume  was  with-  tration  of  mind  in  order  to  compr^end  it  Hs 

drawn  from  circuktion*    In  1855  appewed  hia  sentences  are  often  involved  and  intricate  a 

'*Men  and  Women,''  a  collection  of  poenui^  re-  structure ;  his  parentheses  are  too  ^"^^^^ 

published  in  America  byTicknor  andFields.    In  toolong;  his  metaphors  are  sometifflespoBbed  to 

this  volume  the  metaphvsical  and  analytical  exhaustion;  his  versification  is  lawless, and  M 

qualities  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius  are  more  dis-  has  apparently  little  ear  for  rhythmical  mie^ 

tmctly  displayed  than  the  imaginative  and  the  To  those  who  are  yet  ignorant  of  thedaipi8<^ 

purelv    poetical,   and    some  of   the    pieces,  powersof  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  wntasei 

^^  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,"  £;>r  instance,  our  time,  and  would  fain  know  somethiiv'^ 

are  as  hard  reading  as  a  lecture  of  Sir  William  him,  we  would  recommend  ^*  A  Blot  oe  >*» 

HamUton's,  or  a  chapter  of  Mill's  "Logic."  Most  Scutcheon,"  and  "Pippa  Passes."    l^^S 

readers  have  broken  down  in  the  early  pages,  a  remarkable  poem,  and  animated  wiu'C'''^.^ 

and  none  but  his  moet  resolute  admirers  have  the  finest  qualities  of  Mr.  Browniag^^  f^2 


gone  through  with  it— In  Kovember,  1846,  and  tbougH  it  requires  a  more  ti«^  ^^ 
Mr.  Browning  was  married  to  Elizabeth  B.  than  poetry  usually  ezaots^  it  will  V^  ^P^ 
Barrett,  as  has  been  already  statedin  ournotice    aU  Uiatis  given  to  it. 
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